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ORDER OF THE DAY. 





Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill | Bill 217)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 14th June] [ E1GHTEENTH so! 
After long time spent therein, it being after a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 1 5.59. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 


Allotments for Cottagers Bill (No. 109)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Dunraven) os 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. [6.15. ] 
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Division List, Ayes and Noes 
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ill 290 
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After short debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £705, be granted for th 
said Services,’’—(Mr. O’ Hea :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 


drawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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March 1888, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens ” oe ee 

After short debate, Moved, “That a sum, not exceeding £71,329 10s., be granted for 
the said Services,”—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, Question put, 


and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed .. 0s oe +» 610 
After short debate Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £70,467, be granted for the 
said Services,”"—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put : — The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 50, Noes 91; Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. ary 
8.55. P.M.] 
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said Services,’ (Mr. Labouchere : >)— Question put :—'The Committee divided ; Ayes 
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ee 625 


Original Question again propose 
After short debate, Original Question ‘put, and agreed. to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Wednesday ; Committee to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 


Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill [Bill 130)— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Mr. Secretary Matthews) oe 632 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Donald Crawford : :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


National Debt and Local Loans Bill [Bill 266]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 17th June | 670 
After short debate, Bill reported; as amended, to be “considered upon 
Wednesday. 





MOTION. 


—o-———_ 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR oF Her Maszsty’s Reicn-—Tue 
Bank Hotmay—ApDJouRNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘That this House will, at the rising of the House this 0.4 
adjourn until Wednesday,” —(Jfr. W. H. Smith) oe 671 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_pj—— 


Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair: 680 
Question put: —The House divided; Ayes ‘90, Noes 4; ; Majority 86.— 
(Div. List, No. 252.) (1.40. a.m.] 


Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress ; to sit again on 
Thursday 30th June. 


MOTIONS. 
—_—_—) 
Public Worship Facilities BiJ]—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Whitmore) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 292] ot «- 680 
Returning Officers’ Expenses Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Picton); presented, and read the first time [Bill 293] -- 680 
[1.45 a.m. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22. 


Mr. SpzaKker’s ApsENCE— 

In compliance with the Special Order of the House of Monday last, Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, in the absence of Mr. 
Speaker, at Oxford, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 
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Mancuester Sure Canat Brr— 

Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Committee on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill, 1883, and the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 1884, and the 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 1885, and the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 1886, be 
referred to the Committee on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


OrpERS oF THE Day— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill have precedence this day of the 
other Orders of the Day,’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) .. os os 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——g————— 


Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill [Bill 130]—Commirrzz [Ap- 
JOURNED DEBATE |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [20th June], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair’ (for Committee on the 
Bill :)—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed... ea 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 
[Frmst Nieur]. 

After some time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


Elementary Fducation Acts Amendment Bill— Ordered, (Captain Heathevte, Mr. 
H. T. Davenport, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Heath); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 295) A es vs ‘ os 


ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) me 
It being Six of the clock, Mr. Deputy Speaker adjourned the House 
without putting the Question. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 23. 


Dusiin Garrison—Morion For A RETuRN— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


‘* A nominal Return of all cases of febrile and respiratory disease which have occurred 
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barracks,” —{ The Earl Beauchamp) .. ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Derences oF THE EmprrE—Vouiunreer Coast Derence—Tue Navan 
VoxtuntezR Home Dzrence Assooration—Motion ror PaPrErs— 
Moved for— 
“Correspondence between the Naval Volunteer Home Defence Association and the 
—- sanctioning a scheme for obtaining and arming a steamer for the use of 
the local Royal Artillery Volunteer Force at Brighton,”—(The Earl Cowper) ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. [5.15.] 
VOL. OCOXVI. ([rTuimpsznms.] [ ¢@ | 
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land (Colonel King-Harman) “ss 

Pustic Heatra—Insanitary Conpition or Bow Cream, ‘Sesouraaa- 
Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) a ? P 
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Poor Law—Maccriesrretp Unton—Buriat or A Femare Pavrer—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Apmrratty—H.M.8. ‘“ IPERtEvse’ *_Questions, Sir Bernhard Samuelson ; ; 
Sir Edward J. Reed; Answers, The First Lord of the megs (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

Tue Currency—Tur New Corsacz—Questions, “Mr. J. EL Spencer, Mr. 
W. L. Bright, Mr. Childers, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Isaacs; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Market Rieutrs anp Totts—Tse Roya Commission — Question, Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answer, The*President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) .. 

Apsrrazty—Sprecu or Lorp Ranpoten Oxvrcnm: ar Wotvernarron 
—Questions, Admiral Mayne, Mr. Henry H. Fowler; Answers, Mr. 
Speaker, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) as 

Tue Licensinc Laws—Settinc Drink purine Pronrprren Hovrs (THE 
JuBitEE) — Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, The Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) 

Irish Lanp Law Birt—New Ciavses as TO Purcuasinc—Question, Mr. 
Lea; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
IreLanp—THE QueEen’s Pirates at Gatway—Questions, Colonel Nolan; 
Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), The First 

Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith).. 

CELEBRATION OF THE JuBILEE YEAR OF Her Masesty’s Reton — Saris- 
racrory Stare or Pusiic OrpER—Question, Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) = 

Epvucation DEPARTMENT — TECHNICAL Epvcatton—Question, Mr. F. 8. 
Powell; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) ) 

Coat Mines, &c. Recuiation Bret—Question, Sir Joseph Pease ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Law anv Justice (En¢Lanp anp WaLes)—Covurt Hovses— ‘AcooMMoDATION 
FoR PrisonERS AWAITING TRIAL—Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ‘ 

Lonpon Corporation (CuarGEs or Matversation)—Mr. BrapLaven AND 
Str Roserr FowLer—Personal Statement, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Observa- 
tions, Sir Robert Fowler .. _ ‘a . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


PriviteceE—Pusiic Perrrions Commirree (Sreciran Rerorr)—Pertirions 
on THE Lonpon Coan anp Wine Doties Continuance Bitt— 
Order for the Attendance of Reginald Bidmead read 
The Sergeant-at-Arms brought him to the Bar, where he yoosived a a 
Reprimand from Mr. Speaker, and was then ordered to withdraw. 
Moved, “That what has been now said by Mr. Speaker in reprimanding Reginald 
Bidmead be entered in the Journals of this House,’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) ee 


Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, Nemine Contradicente, That what has been now said by Mr. Speaker in repri- 
manding Reginald Bidmead be entered in the Journals of this House.—(Mr. 
Wilham Henry Smith.) 

Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill [Bill 130]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 22nd June} [Szconp Niaar] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Kast Inpra snp Ontna Mar Oonrracr — Resotvtion [ApsournEp 
Depate |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th June], 

“ That the Contract, dated the 18th day of March 1887, for the conveyance of the East 
India and China Mails, be approved.’’ 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “ be approved,’ and add the words “be referred to a Select 
Committee of the House to scat the advisability of its acceptance as a whole, or 
of any modification thereof, or to recommend to this House such other service for the 
conveyance of mails to India and China as they may consider adequate and desirable, 
with power to call for and examine books, papers, and persons,”—({ Mr. Provand) 

Question pro) “That the words ‘be approved’ stand part of the 

Question : "—After further debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,””—( Mr. Esslemont :)—After further short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday next. [ 2.40. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 


Their Lordships met;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper without debate, [House adjourned} [4.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 0 


Epvucation DEPARTMENT—TECHNICAL a of mah 
Mr. Howell 

THe Macistracy (Inutaxp)—Ma. Hunt Ousssan, J.P. —Qusstions, Mr. 
Blane, Mr. Macartney ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under ati 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Vacornation—Resvtt or A House to House Inquiry IN 65 CrrrEs AND 
Towns or Enatanp—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) , 

“Law anv Justice (Enezranp anp Wates)—Covrt Houses—Accomopa- 
TION FOR Prisoners AwalTine Triat—Question, Sir Walter Foster; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home a _ 
Matthews) ° 

Army (Inp1a)—Orricers’ Azsowancns AND Pasmowe—Racative Rate oF 
PayMeEntT IN Inpra anp In Enctanp—Question, Mr. King; — 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) ; 

Inp1a (Norte West Provinces) — Arporntment To DrrEcToRsHIP OF 
Pusuic Instruction—Surrrsession or Senior EpucationaL OFFICERS 
BY Mr. Wuite—Question, Sir Roper Lethbridge ; — The Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 7 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND) — THe County Courr Jupce or Monacuan 
(Mr. Barron)—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien; Answer, The KE Nee! 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) 

Poor Law (Enoranp anp Watres)—ALiecep Insanitary ConDITION OF 
Hotyueap Union—Tue Inquiry sy Dr. Harvey—Question, Mr. 
Lewis; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board a7 
Ritchie) 

Commissioners oF NATIONAL Eovoarsox (inmasy)—Someen, Requistres— 
Avpitions To List—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ee 
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Apmrratty—Retven or Suirs or tHE “ Apmrran’’ Crass—Question, Mr. 
Caine; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Apurratry — Axmourep VxssEis or Recent Consrrvotion—A Govern- 
MENT Inquiry—Questions, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Childers; Answers, 
The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Army (Avuxitrary Forces)—Tenr Accommopation—Question, Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan ; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Northcote) 

Law anv Potice (InELAND)—AcTion or —— Onoss ar GiasMmRE Sratton 
oF THE Great SourHERN aND Western Rarway—QQuestions, Dr. 
Tanner; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Inpia — THe Orvit Service Covenant—ALLEGED Breacres — Question, 
Mr. Buchanan ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) 

VaccinaTION—CENSUS FOR AND AGAINST THE COMPULSORY Proviston—THE 
ParisH or RornerairHe—Questions, Mr. Channing; Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Westminster Appey—Tue Coronation Carr or Epwarp I. —Question, 
Mr. Howorth; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) ee 

Tue Setxect ComMITTEE oN Hyprornosta, AND THE EXPERIMENTS or M. 
PastEur—Tue Rerort—Question, Sir Henry Roscoe; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Eoyer—Tue Jusitee Festrvat mx Carro—Action or Tae FRrencu Oonsvut 
—Question, Dr. Tanner [No reply] os os e9 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


——§——— 


Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill [Bill 130)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd June) [Turrp Nicnt] ie 


After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


Christchurch (Southampton) Charter (Correction of Error) 
Bill [Lords | [Bill 209}— 
Bill considered in Committee 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read the third time upon Hon- 
day next. 


Business oF THE HovsE—ARRANGEMENT oF Pustic Bustness—Observa- 
tions, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. | ene 
Sir Joseph Pease; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. { House counted 
out. | [9.5.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 27. 


Land Transfer Bill (No. 105)— 
House again in Committee (on Re-commitment) (according to Order) 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next. 
[6.45.] 
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tions, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
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Mr. W. F. Lawrence; Answer, The Chancellor of the Reet (Mr. 
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Inp14a—Tue Commission on Inpian Finance—Tae Rerort—Question, 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) Tes . 1032 
Inp1A—Tuz Nizam or tHe Deccan — Concession or Mrxine Ricuts To 
THE Deccan Company—Questions, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Sir George 
Campbell; Answers, The Under enpcud of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) . 1082 
Post Orrice—Fivance—GoverxMent Stock anp Post Orrice Savinas 
Banxs—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) ie . 1083 
THe Macistracy (Iretanp) — Tue Mayor or Corx — Question, Mr. 
Hooper; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) .. . 1034 
CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR OF Her Masesry’s Reron—Juprcrat 
Business (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien ; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) . 1034 
Tue Maaistracy (Iretanp) — THe Mayor or Cork — Questions, Dr. 
Tanner, Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Hooper; Answers, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) . 1035 
TrapDE anD Commerce—Tuxz Enoutse Lasour Marker — Question, Mr. 
Pickersgill ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for mr Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) . 1036 
His Ho.rvess THE Pore—Dreromatic RELATIONS WITH THE Varrcan— 
Question, Mr. Johnston ; mesir ie The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W.H.Smith) .. ee -. 1087 
CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE .— OF Her Masesty’s Reign—HEeEr 
Masesty’s Lerrer or THanks—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1037 
TRADE AND CoMMERCE—DeEsTITUTION AMONG IRoN-WoORKERS AT indians 
Ovurpoor Retrer—Question, Mr. Cremer; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) .. . 1037 
Ecyrr—Tue Ancio-Turkish Convention — Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) ; Question, Mr. Conybeare [ No reply | oe . 1038 
Tue Royat Commission on Wartike Stores—Questions, Mr. Washers’; 
Answers, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. sete The 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 1038 
Business oF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Pee, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The Parliamentary Under err rete for 
Ireland ¢ (Colonel King-Harman) 1039 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0) —_ 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 290)]— 
Bill, as amended, considered [First Nicur] .. . 1040 
After long debate, further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, 
deferred till To-morrow. 
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Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 241 }— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. os 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Crofters Hoidings (Scotland) Bill Sate [Bill = 
Order for Committee read ° 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


Suppty—Rerport— 


Resolutions [20th June] reported : 

Resolutions read a first and second time :—After short debate, First and 
Second Resolutions agreed to. 

Third Resolution posiponed: — Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Law Agents (Scotland) Act (1873) Amendment Bill [Bill 284]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” ‘ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 

and committed for To-morrow. 


Pauper Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Superannuation) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 9th May | 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 

upon Thursday. 


First Offenders Bill [Bill 189}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th June}, 
“That the Bill be now read the third time : ”—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—_( Mr. Iasoee: Question 
put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Nationa Provipent Institution Brix { Lords] (Stamp Durizs]— 


Considered in Committee oe ee “ee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To morrow. 


Tramways ProvistonaL Orpers (No. 1) Britt [Bremincoam Oznrrar 
Tramways (Exrenstons) OrpeR| AnD [O_pHAM, AsTon-UNDER-LyNE, 
Hype, anp District Orper} | Repayment or Deposirs |— 

Considered in Committee ee ee ee 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported Poanven. 


Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1888, the sum of £13,675,659, 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingd om. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_—p—— 


Local Government Provisional Order (No, 9) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 296] oe ° 
[2.45.] 
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Centrat Asta—Arratns oF AFGHANISTAN—Question, The Earl of Rosebery; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) oe 


Eeyrt—Tue Anctio-Turkish ConvenTtion—RatIFICATION AT bag 
NOPLE—Question, Observations, The Earl of Rosebery; Reply, The 
Prime Minister and Bs: of State for oe Affairs (The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) 


Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts Extension Bill (No. 69)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Mount- Temple) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 8th of July 
next. 


Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Bill (No. 72)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) . 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 139.) 


PatTERNs FOR WARLIKE StorEs— Minirary ADMINISTRATION—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, “ That it-is desirable to appoint a ‘ Commission of high authority ’ (as 
recommended in paragraph 197 of the Report of the Royal Commission appoin 
inquire into the system under which patterns of warlike stores are adopted, and 
the stores obtained and passed for Her Majesty’s Service ’’) to consider and etermine 
the important questions raised in that Repent as well as those which the Commis- 
sioners felt were ‘ beyond their province to discuss,’””—( The Lord Chelmsford) ° 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Nava VoLtunTEERS—Morion For PAarers— 
Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


“Correspondence between the Naval Volunteer Home Defence Association and the 
Admiralty as to sanctioning a scheme for obtaining and arming a steamer for the use 
of the Local Royal Artillery Volunteer Force at Brighton,’’—( The Earl Cowper) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JuBILEE YEAR oF Her Maszsty’s Reian—Navat 
Review at Srirneap—Question, Lord Braye; ee Lord — 
stone (A Lord in Waiting) oe 

(6. 45. 7] 


‘COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—)——— 


Irnish Lanp Law Brrtr—Gtese Lanp Purcnasers—Questions, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Lea; Answers, The Parliamentary Under come for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) es ee 

Court or Szssion (Scortanp) — SHorrHanp WRITERs — ~ Question, Dr. 
Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

ScoTtasp—THE Crorrer CommissionERs—Costs—Question, Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) . 

Pustic Heatta (Scortanp)—Insanirary ConDITION oF THE HaRBouR oF 
Invercorpon—Question, Dr. R. Macdonald ; Answer, The Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Trisa Lanp Commisston—Svus- ComMmisstoners—J UDICIAL Renrs—Questions, 
po se M‘Calmont, Mr. Hayden ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under 

Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) . 

Evictions ( p)—Evicrions at Bopyxe, Co. Cranz—Questions, Mr. 
~' ani: pees ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 

1D8s0n ee ee ee ee 
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liamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

War Orrice—Purcnase or Stores—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) . 

Post Orrice—TRANSMISSION THROUGH THE SEVERN Tunnet—Question, 
Mr. L. Fry; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Martra—Arrest AND Imprisonment oF Dr. 8S. Grecu—Question, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Henry Holland) ; 

Tue Currency—Tue New Comace—Question, Mr. Isaace ; ” Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Watres—Tue Tirse Aciration—Tae DisturBANcEs AT Mocupre—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Swetenham, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. T. E. 
Ellis, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. Bowen Rowlands; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Fisuery Boarp (Scorranp) — Beam Trawiine IN ABERDEEN Bay— 
Question, Mr. Hunter; Answer, The Lord Advocate we J. H. A. 
Macdonald) 

Business OF THE Hovse—Surriy—Question, Mr. Childers ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

CELEBRATION OF THE JuBILEE YEAR oF Her Masesty’s Reion—Tue FortH- 
cominc Review aT ALDERSHOT—Questions, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. 
Baden-Powell; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) ° 

Pusuio Orrices—Taz New Apwiratry anp War Orrices—Tur Sites— 
Question, Mr. De Lisle; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) 

War Orrice (ORDNANCE DrrartMent)— Svrrty or Derzcrive Wearons— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The eid of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) .. ° 

MERCHANT Suiprinc Act, 1854—SrizuRE OF A Yacut’s FLac—Questions, 
Dr. Tanner, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Pusitic HeattH— Water Suppiy or SwansEA-—Questions, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
Yeo; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
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STABULARY AT Bopyxke, Co. Crare—Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. . 1499 
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Riots ayp Disturspances (IrELAND)—OELEBRATION oF THE Ist oF JULY 
(Betrast)—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe oe o° 


OrmaunaL Law AmenpMent (IneLanp) Brutr—Question, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


S — 0-— 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


CurtrvaTion or Waste Lanps—Reso.tvution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, a of land should carry with it the 
duty of cultivation, and that in all cases where land capable of cultivation with profit, 
and not devoted to some purpose of public utility or enjoyment, is held in a waste or 
uncultivated state, the local authorities ought to have the power to compulsorily 
acquire such land by payment to the owner for a limited term of an annual sum not 
exceeding the then average net annual produce of the said lands in order that such 
local authorities may in their discretion let the said lands to tenant cultivators, with 
such conditions as to term of tenancy, rent, reclamation, drainage, and cultivation 
respectively as shall afford reasonable encouragement, op 0 eer facilities, and 
security for the due cultivation and we of the sai d tae apy ae ) 
—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :””—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 97, Noes 173; Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 279.) [7.15 p.m.] 
Main Question again proposed .. ee oe oe 
Rurat Sanitary Disrricrs — Locat Rates Assessment — Rating oF 
Demesnes, Mansions, AND Parxs—Observations, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Isaacs; Reply, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) ; ; Observations, Mr. Handel Cossham ee 
Prers AnD Harsours (IRELAND) —Harsour Acoommoparion In DonEGAL 
—Observations, Mr. O’Hea; Reply, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) :—Short debate thereon 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, ont 
negatived. 


Criminat Law (Scorztanp) Procepure [ConsotipaTep Funp]— 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, of increased Salaries to the Lord Justice General, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, and the Lords of Session of the Justiciary Courts in Scotland, in pur- 
suance of any Act of the present Session to simplify and amend the Criminal Law of 
Scotland and its procedure, and to alter the Constitution of the J wr and Sheriff 
Courts in Scotland,’—(Mr. J H. A. Macdonald) .. 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to po-Reathation to be 
reported upon Monday next. 


Merchandise Marks Law Consolidation and Amendment 

(re-committed) Bill [Bill 304 |— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. riers do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Baron Henry De Worms) we oe 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in 
Committee; Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday 
next. 
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MOTION. 
counafpiatigne 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [12.5.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 4. 


Tae Imrrriat Instirure — Pian or THE Burtpine — Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Wemyss; Reply, Lord Herschell .. -» 1550 


CanaDA—CHANGES IN THE TarIFF—THE CoRRESPONDENCE—Address for— 


“Correspondence with the Canadian Government “——"s the —— changes in 
the tariff,”"—( Zhe Lord Lamington) . +» 1550 


After short debate, Address agresd to. 


Bantry Boarp or GuarpiAns—MorTion ror CorRESPONDENCE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before the House, correspondence, if any, that has passed 
between the officer commanding H.M.S. “Shannon” and the Board of Guardians of 
the Bantry Union with reference to the offer of a supply of fresh water to the 
sanitary authority by the said officer,””—( The Lord Ventry) «+ 1561 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Irish Land Law Bill (No. 152)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal) -» 1568 
After debate, Motion agreed to ; Bill read 3* accordingly. 
On Question, ‘‘That the Bill do pass?”—After debate, Resolved in the 
affirmative :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


* Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Bill (No. 139)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Earl of Camperdown) .. 1578 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill (No. 117)— - 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Lothian) .. 1578 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. £7.45. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 4. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Belfast Main Drainage Bil! (by Order)—Lorvs’ AmenpMents [ ApsJouRNED 
DrsatE ]|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [20th June], 
“That the Lords’ Amendments be now taken into Consideration : ”— 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 1580 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” 
and add the word “Thursday,” —( Mr. U. J. Kenny.) 

Question ON ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
Po short debate, Question put, and negatived:—Word ‘Thursday ” 


mae Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Lords’ Amendments to 
be taken into Consideration upon Zhursday. 
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QUESTIONS. 


_ — 


War Orrice—Army Surcrons—Dares or Commisstons—Question, Dr. 
Farquharson; Answer, The Financial ene teat War cone 
(Mr. Brodrick) 

Boarp or Natroxat Epvoarion (IrELanp) - — Mr. FirzGEratp, LATE 
InsPecToR—Questions, Mr. R. Power, Mr. J. E. Redmond; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Dispensaries (IrELAND)—Dtspensary District oF KrisHannto—Question, 
Mr. Edward Harrington; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Inp1a—Tue Natrve Strate or Marwar—Question, Mr. 8. Smith ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Prers anD Harsours (IrEtanp)—TrateEE Harzour Boarp—Questions, 
Mr. Edward Harrington; Answers, The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

BarpaDors—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) ee 

Nationat Epvucation (IRELAND)—A GRIEVANCE OF THE Narionat TeacrErs 
—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Tue Sucar Bountres—NeGorraTions FoR A ‘ConrerRNcE—Question, Mr. 
Kimber; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) ; 

Nationat Epvcation (IRELAND) —Comarssioners —Surriy or Scwoor 
Booxs—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 

Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

War Orrice (OrDNANCE DzpartMent)—Svrriy or Powprr nN Srore— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanho 

Toe Parks REAPS Barawna Lakes 1x Vicrorta Parx— 
Pin A, Mr. Pickersgill; Answers, The First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) ° 

Navy—Dericrent Supriy oF Guxs—Question, Mr. R. W. Duff; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Carmina Law AmenpMENT (IRELAND) Brrt—AMENDMENTS—Question, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Boarvine Our or Pavrzr Ourtpren 
—Question, Viscount Wolmer; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) , 

Mines Kecuiation — RErorts oF INSPECTORS | oF Mings, WITH Sratistics 
—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Under a of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. ’ Stuart- Wortley) 

Istanps or THE Pactrio—Sate BY GERMANS OF ARMs AND INTOXICATING 
Liquors To THE Natives—Question, Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland)’ . 

Poor Law (Enetanp anp Wates)—Boarpine Our or Pauper CHILDREN 
—Question, Viscount Wolmer; Answer, The Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) 

War Orrice—Tue Brennan TorPEpo—Questions, Sir William Crossman ; : 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Eocyrpt —Tue Anoto-Ecyrtian Convention—Questions, Mr. Bryce; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) , 


Fisueries (Scortanp)—Bgam TRAWLING IN ABERDEEN Bay—Question, Mr. 
Esslemont; Auswer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) , 
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Prison Commissioners (Scortanp)—A Rexiciovs Test — Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 


donald ; : 

Coat CERTIFICATES OF Comprrency — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 

Arrarrs oF Ecypt—TuxeE Parers—Question, “Mr. Howell ; . Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James ’ Fergusson) .. 

Law anp Justice (Enoztanp AnD Watxes)—DrsconrinvaNnce oF Orv 
Assizes IN CERTAIN CounTrEs—Question, Mr. Milvain; Answer, The 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) .. 

Rattways (IrELAND)—DrsTREssED Porvuations iv THE West or IRELAND 
— Proposep Rattway rrom Gatway To OxirpEN—Question, Sir 
Roper Lethbridge ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) 

Tue Weiineton Sratvz — Vote ror OoMPLEeTion — ’ Question, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

Locat Taxation Returns (Scor.anp)—Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

TrcuxtoaL Epvucation (Scortanp) Brrr—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Royat Granrs—Tue Serect Commitree—Question, Mr. E. Robertson ; : 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Bustness or THE Hovse—Coat Mines, &c. RecuLation Brz—Question, 
Mr. Burt ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (Extension To Women) alll Mr. 
Woodall; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith 

ema Unions (IRELAND) Birt—Questions, Mr. Dillon, Dr. Tanner, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) . 

Navy—H.M.S. “Surprise ”—DrsapreaRance or ComMANDER Le STRANGE 
—Questions, Commander Bethell; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Law anp Pouce (Merroprotis)—Arrest or Miss Cass — Question, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) oe ee 

Craminat Law AmenDMENT (IRELAND) Birt—ALLEGED VIOLATION OF A 
PiepcGe sy THE Curer Secrerary — Questions, Mr. Anderson, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Waddy; Answers, The Chief rps, Mr for 
Treland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe 


MOTION. 


—_o——_ 


OrpErs oF THE Day—ResotvuTion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motion on Tuesday, Government Orders having priority ; that Govern- 
ment Orders have priority on Welunsiag | and that Standing , Order XXI., relating 
to Notices on going into Committee of Supply on Monday and Thursday, be ex- 
tended to the other days of the week.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith) ee 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words “ but that Tuesday, the 26th of July, be 
excepted from the Order,”"—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) .. . 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : After further 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 165; 
Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 280.) 
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Orvers or THE Day—ReEsoLutTion— continued. 

Main Question again proposed ee ee «. 1655 

Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ but that a day be granted for the 
discussion of the present condition of the agricultural interest,’’—(Mr. Esslemont) .. 1656 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ’—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 139; Ma- 
jority 57.—(Div. List, No. 281.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 146, Noes 85; Majority 
61.—(Div. List, No. 282.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— J 


SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Crvm. Service EstrmaTtes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusrtic Works anp BuILprinas. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £37,635, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1888, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament”  .. -. 1658 

Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £37,535, be granted for the said Service,”— 

(ate. Cavendish Bentinck :)—After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 87, Noes 160 ; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 283.) 

Original Question again proposed .. +» 1674 

After short debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not excecding £37,135, be granted for the 
said Service (Mr. Cremer : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee «» 1680 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and "Question, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


East Inpra anp Curna Mart Contract — Resonution [ApsouRNED 
DeBaATE |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th June], 
“That the Contract, dated the 18th day of March 1887, for the conveyance of the 
East India and China Mails, be approved”’ 
And which Amendment was, 


To leave out the words “be approved,” and add the words “be referred to a Select 
Committee of the House to consider the advisability of its acceptance as a whole, or 
of any modification thereof, or to recommend to this House such other service for the 
conveyance of mails to India and China as they may consider adequate and desirable, 
with power to call for and examine books, papers, and persons,” —(Mr, Provand.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ be approved’ stand part of 


the Question : ”’—Debate resumed . 1682 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Contract, dated the 18th day of March 1887, for the conveyance of 
the East India and China Mails, be approved. 
Merchandise Marks Law Consolidation and Amendment 
(re-committed) Bill [Bill 304]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 1st July] »» 1727 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
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Public Libraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 220)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir John Lubbock) 1748 


Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation Bill— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .. 1749 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck : :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Parliamentary Elections (Seamen’s Vote) Bill [Bill 190|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Jfr. Atkinson) .. 1757 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jr. 


Bradlaugh :)—Question put : —The House divided; Ayes 39, Noes 52; 
Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 285.) (3. 15 A.M. j 


Original Question again proposed . 1759 

Moved, ‘That this House do now now adjourn,’ ’—( Mr. “Llingworth i 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Debate adjourned till Friday. 


Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill | Bill 141)— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Captain Colomb) .. 1760 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Butter Substitutes Bill— 

Special Report from the Select Committee on the Butter Substitutes Bill, with Minutes 
of Evidence, brought up, and read; 

Oleomargarine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill reported, with an amended Title; Short Title 
changed to ‘‘ Butterine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill;’’ Bill, as amended, to be printed 
[Bill 309]; re-committed to a Committee of the Whole House for Thursday. 

Butter Substitutes Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Special Report and other Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 208.] 


MOTIONS. 


Life Leases Conversion Bill—Ordered (Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Hastings, Mr. 


Puleston, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 310] ee 1761 
Agricultural Labourers’ Holidays (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Barclay, Dr. Clark); presented, and read the first time [Bill 311] .. -. 1761 
[ 3.45. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


Tue Corontat ConrerENcE—TuE Report oF THE ProceeDIncs—Questions, 
The Earl of Carnarvon, The Earl of Rosebery; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Earl of Onslow), The Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of 
Salisbury) .. 1762 
Eeyrt—Tue AnGio-Ecyrrian ConvEntion— Questions, The Ear! of Rose- 
bery ; Auswers, The Prime Minister and avaene of State for Foreign 


Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) . 1763 
TecunicaL Epvucation Birt—Question, Lord “Monteagle ; : " Answer, The 
Lord President of the Council (Viscount Cranbrook) .. .. 1764 


Tue Intsn Lanp Law Brr—Turrp Reapinc—Personal Explanation, Lord 
Fitzgerald ., oe ee ee «. 1764 
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First Offenders Bill (No. 140)— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°,”—{ Zhe Eurl of Belmore) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 21st 
instant. 
IsLanps oF THE SourHERN Pacrric—Rexicious PersEcurions 1n Tonca— 
Question, Observations, The Archbishop of York ; Reply, The Under 


Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Earl of Onslow) . 
[5.30.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 5. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o9 —— 


War Orrice—Arsany Barracks, Parxuurst, Istz or Wicht—UNWHOLE- 
somME WaTeR—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) : 

ScorLanD—REsToRATION OF DUNBLANE Carneprar—Famity Burrat Ries 
—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) 

Tae Maaistracy (EncLanp AND WaALEs) — | FLINTSHIRE ‘Mactsrratzs— 
Me. B. E. Purtues, J.P.—Question, Mr. J. Roberts; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Tae Macistracy (Ene~tanp AnD WALES) — FLINTSHIRE MacisrraTes — 
Question, Mr. J. Roberts; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Apmmatry—Navat Orricers AND Men at St. CHarzes’s Roman CarHoxt0 
Cuurcu, Hurt— Question, Mr. Johnston; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) .. 

Nortu-East ArricAa—THE Frencn at DoNGARITA, ON THE Somaxt Coast— 
Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. 

War Orrice—Txue Army Purcuase Commission, 1870- 1—ComPENsaTION— 
Question, Colonel Hughes-Hallett ; Answer, The Financial Secretary, 
War Department (Mr. Brodrick) 

War Orric— (ORDNANCE DepartMEntT)—ArMy Sronrs—Issvz or Hipxs 
FOR THE CAVALRY AKD ARTILLERY— Questions, Colonel Hughes-Hallett, 
Mr. Hanbury; Answers, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Northcote) 

War Orrice —Horse Anrmtery or First Army Corrs — Question, 
Colonel Hughes - Hallett; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) 

War Orrice — Army Mezpican OFFICERS _— Question, Dr. "Farquharson ; $ 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Nortn Sea Liquor Trarric—THe CoNFERENCE AT THE Hacve—Question, 
Sir Edward Birkbeck; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Istanps oF THE SourneRn Pactric—Reticious Persecurions in Tonca— 
Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

War Orrice (OnpNANCE DerarrMent)—THEe Destcners oF THE 110-T0N 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Sart First iv Partiament—The 
Lord Vivian, after the death of his father. 
Setecr Commirree—Rabies in Dogs, nominated. 


Pustic Brits — Committee — Quarries (83), 
debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Colonial Service (Pen- 
sions) (98). 


ProvisionaL Onper Brtts—Committee— Report 
—Commons Regulation (Ewer) * (108); Com- 
mons Regulation (Laindon) * (107). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour *® (103), and 
passed. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT BODYKE, CO. CLARE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I wish 
to ask a Question of which I have given 


yer Notice to my noble Friend the 


deals with Irish matters. My Question 
refers to the progress of the Bodyke 
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evictions. I wish to ask my noble Friend, 
How soon he considers it likely that these 
evictions will be carried through? We 
know that there is a remarkable state of 
things there. We have a large military 
and police force, we have an open de- 
fiance of the law, and we have a series 
of what I can only term siege operations 
in order to carry the houses in which 
the recusants are barricaded, and en- 
force the law; and this state of things 
has been protracted now for some five or 
six days. Though I apprehend my noble 
Friend will be able to tell us that it ap- 
proaches its conclusion, I, for one, can- 
not understand how this process should 
have been so long protracted. You have 
there an officer high in command, and, 
I believe, of considerable experience— 


/an officer upon whom, I assume, the 
| progress of this matter depends; and I 
| venture to say, without fear of contra- 


rd Privy Seal, who, I believe, usually | diction, that to carry these half-dozen 


Irish cottages or farmhouses is really a 
very simple matter. It is a simple 
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matter, which ought to be an affair of 
hours, and it ought to be done without 
any loss of life. Now, my view of this 
matter is distinctly this. I think it is 
important that a military force should 
never be used by the civil authorities, 
especially in Ireland, unless where it is 
clearly necessary. But if it be necessary, 
I think it should be used so effectively 
that the whole matter should not create 
a long interval of struggle and public 
controversy, but should be settled in a 
very few hours. My noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
will remember that in two or three 
cases when I was in Ireland there were 
difficulties of a somewhat similar nature, 
and I urged the Commander-in-Chief to 
send so overwhelming a force, and to 
take such measures, that resistance 
would be absolutely impossible. In 
these cases the resistance came to no- 
thing, and the measures were absolutely 
successful. I do not want to say any- 
thing as to the merits of this case ; I do 
not really pretend to know about it. 
Colonel O’Callaghan may be a good 
landlord or a harsh one; but that has 
nothing to do with the point of view 
from which I am now regarding the 
question, for I look at it from this point 
—that the law has been declared, that 
the Government have accepted the duty 
of enforcing the law, and the law, 
. somehow or other, without delay and 
without prolongation of the process, 
ought to prevail. The effect of this pro- 
tracted affair, your Lordships may de- 
pend upon it, is most demoralizing to 
the whole people of Ireland. The effects 
of it must spread far and wide. With 
any people, I should be afraid of such 
dramatic scenes perpetually and con- 
tinually enacted from day to day before 
them ; but, with an emotional, sensitive, 
and impressionable people like the Irish, 
Tecan conceive nothing more unfortunate 
than what is now going on. Your Lord- 
ships know there will be other evictions, 
and if similar scenes are re-enacted the 
country will practically be in a state of 
civil war. I do not wish to impute 
blame to Her Majesty’s Government; 
but I think the Irish Executive should 
have used their fullest strength, having 
once determined to enforce the law, to 
carry the process through, and should 
not have allowed a state of things 
which, if continued much longer, will 
become a serious scandal. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Cavoean): I received my noble Friend’s 
private Notice of this Question only two 
hours ago, and 1 have not had time to 
obtain any further particulars which 
would enable me to answer the Question 
positively. I am sorry, therefore, I am 
unable to state positively when these 
deplorable proceedings at Bodyke are 
likely to terminate. It has been all 
along anticipated that, owing to the ob- 
stinate resistance which was to be appre- 
hended, these evictions would cover a 
period of several days. The latest in- 
formation I have been able to obtain 
shows that there are now six evictions 
out of 31 remaining to be carried out, 
but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
that statement. Further than that I 
can give no information to my noble 
Friend as to the probable duration of 
these unfortunate proceedings. 


COLONIAL SERVICE (PENSIONS) BILL. 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
(No. 98.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put in Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Earl of Onslow.) 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, that he had 
been advised that the Amendments it 
was his intention to propose in Commit- 
tee ought not to be put because they in- 
volved money payments. It was not, 
therefore, his intention to trouble their 
Lordships with them; but he wished, 
before the Bill was committed, to make 
a few suggestions to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It would be conceded that 
no class of public servants should be 
treated with manifest injustice. The 
country was not illiberal to the Diplo- 
matic Service, to the Civil servants of 
the Crown, or to the Military and Naval 
Services; but to the Colonial Service it 
had been most ungenerous. It would 
scarcely be credited that until 1865 no 
provision or pension had been given to 
any Colonial Governor who might have 

assed all his life in the service of the 
en ; and it was reserved to himself, 
a private Member of Parliament, to in- 
troduce a Bill by which pensions were 
granted to Governors after 18 years’ ser- 
vice in four Colonies, and those pensions 
were not to be granted until the re- 


| cipients were 60 years of age. That 
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was not much to obtain; but he had to 
be thankful for small mercies; and it 
might be said that the Colonies a quar- 
ter of a century ago occupied a very 
different position in people’s minds from 
what they did now. He wished te call 
attention to the Rules of the Consular 
Service. To any officer, clerk, or person 
who had been employed 10 years a pen- 
sion was granted not exceeding 4-12ths 
of his annual salary, and if 20 years 
6-12ths of his salary. In the Diplomatic 
Service three years’ service entitled to a 
pension. A first-class Minister after five 
years had a pension of £1,300, a second- 
class Minister one of £900, and a third- 
class Minister one of £700. Incase any 
one in the Service was invalided, even 
after a short period of service, he re- 
ceived some consideration. In the Civil 
Service a Secretary of State after four 
years’ service had a pension of £2,000. 
Only a short time since it was two years’ 
service. What, then, could be said for 
the Governor of a Colony who, after 
serving with four Governments, only re- 
ceived a maximum of £1,000, and that 
not until he was 60 years of age? The 
economical answer to this might be that 
the Diplomatic Service was too liberally 

aid. Wasthatso? He had beena 

ember of every Diplomatic Committee 
for the last 40 years; he had seen much 
of diplomatists, and he did not hesitate 
to say that no Ambassador, no Minister, 
no Chargé d’ Affaires, no Secretary, if he 
adequately filled his post, could live 
on his pay, and if we did not give 
these retiring pensions the country 
would be doing gross injustice to a 
most excellent body of men. There 
was no country in which the ranks of 
diplomacy were so admirably filled as 
our own. It was a gross injustice we 
were now doing to Colonial Governors. 
If a Governor adequately filled his high 
post he could not save on his salary. He 
could not tell how painful it had been 
for him to listen to the details of the life 
of penury to which gentlemen of high 
culture and of excellent merit, who had 
ably and generously represented the 
Sovereign in distant parts of our Colonial 
Empire, had been reduced on their 
return home. This was an appropiate 
time to do an act, he would not say of 
generosity, but of justice. A Colonial 
Conference had been attended with ad- 
mirable results. The founding of a 
Colonial Institute would be the com- 
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mencement of a new Oolonial era. 
The Metropolis was full at this moment 
of Colonists who had come here toe pay 
homage to their Sovereign, and there 
was not one of those Colonists who, even 
at a small sacrifice, would not wish 
justice to be done to Her Majesty’s 
Representatives. Her Majesty had no 
more loyal subjects than the Colonists, 
and they were all interested in seeing 
the Governors placed in a suitable posi- 
tion. He invited the Government to 
withdraw the present Bill with the view 
of inserting certain clauses which, while 
doing what was just to a distinguished 
class of Her Majesty’s servants, would 
cement the union between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE said, he 
could not join the noble Lord in asking 
the Government to withdraw the Bill; 
but he did hope the Government would 
give some consideration to the matters 
that had been urged upon them and 
adopt measures for providing adequate 
pensions for Colonial Governors. He 
thought he was right in saying that the 
Colonial Governors’ Pension Act of 
1865 was not nearly as liberal as it 
would have been if it had been framed 
on the lines of the English Civil Service 
Superannuation Act of 1859. Perma- 
nent civil servants in England got as 
many sixtieths of their former salaries, 
by way of pension, as they had served 
years, up to 40 sixtieths, or two thirds. 
A Governor, who had drawn a salary of 
£5,000 a-year for at least four years, 
and who had served for 18 years as a 
Governor, or for 15 years as such, and 
for six more in some inferior capacity, 
was only entitled, under the Colonial 
Governors’ Pension Act, 1865, to £1,000 
a-year. If he had drawn a lower salary 
the pension would be on a _propor- 
tionately lower scale. At the rate of 
the English Superannuation Act of 1859 
he calculated that a first-class Governor 
ought to get £1,500 a-year, which would 
be 18 sixtieths of £5,000. He thought, 
also, that with the consent of the Trea- 
sury and the Secretary of State he 
should be able to enjoy a lower salary 
at the end of, say 12 years. He hoped 
that the Government would take this 
matter into consideration. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tuz COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow) said, he was glad that the 
Amendments would not be moved, be- 
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cause this was in part, if not in the 
whole, a Money Bill. He would be very 
sorry to do anything that might en- 
danger the chances of such a rara avis 
as a Bill which, already at this period 
of the Session, had reached their Lord- 
ships from the House of Commons. 
They must be satisfied with a mea- 
sure, which went some way in the direc- 
tion desired by his noble Friends. After 
full consideration the Treasury were of 
opinion it would be undesirable to in- 
troduce any Amendment to the Bill that 
might affect the provisions of the Politi- 
cal Pensions Act, 1869. 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly: Bill reported with- 
out Amendment; and to be read 3° on 
Thursday next. 


QUARRIES BILL.—(No. 83.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Lord 
Sudeley.) 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.’’)— 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that he hoped 
the House would not agree to the 
Amendment moved by the noble Lord 
(Stanley of Alderley). The noble Lord 
was quite mistaken in thinking that the 
Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons without the Members of that 
House being well aware of it. The 
Bill was introduced there the first night 
of the Session, and was constantly on 
the Notice Paper. The Home Office 
made very considerable Amendments to 
the Bill, and all objections were fully 
made. ‘The last stage passed in a full 
House. -The history of the Bill was 
simply this—the Bill in rather a larger 
form was introduced last Session, but 
was withdrawn at the request of Mr. 
Childers to make room for a large 
Quarries Regulation Bill, which was 
itself subsequently dropped when the 
Session abruptly terminated. The Bill 
received the strong support of the Home 
Office in the other House, as well as 
that of the Office of Woods and Forests. 


There had been a great many accidents | 


The Earl of Onslow 


{LORDS} 
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arising from open quarries, and Coro- 
ners had constanty reported to the Home 
Office the great danger arising from it. 
The Bill really followed the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill of 1872, which stipu- 
lated that all disused coal mines should 
be properly fenced in. It was a Bill of 
a very simple character; the object was 
saving human life, and he hoped the 
House would let them go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, the Bill 
applied to quarries open and dangerous 
to the public and on unenclosed land, 
and to quarries within 50 yards of the 
highway, of places of public resort, or 
places dedicated to the use of the public, 
and not separated therefrom by a fence. 
Without criticizing the words of the 
Bill, he thought it was clearly applicable 
to two classes of cases—first, to cases 
where the quarry was dangerous to a 
person using the highway, and, secondly, 
to cases where persons trespassed with- 
out any right at all. He pointed out 
that in the first case the law had already 
provided a remedy. If a pit or quarry 
or excavation adjacent to the public 
highway was a source of danger to any 
person using the road the owner of the 
pit or quarry was liable to the person 
who sustained injury. Such a pit or 
quarry was a nuisance to the highway, 
and consequently any person who made 
bond fide use of the highway, or who 
deviated from it unintentionally and 
received harm, could maintain an action 
against the person whose quarry was 
thus a danger or nuisance to the public. 
The other case for which this Bill pro- 
vided was that of trespassers. No doubt 
it was true that persons would trespass 
on open and unenclosed land; it could 
not be prevented, because the property 
was defenceless. But to say that more 
effectual protection should be afforded 
to trespassers, and that all quarries on 
unenclosed land must be fenced at the 
expense of those whose land was tres- 
passed on was, in his opinion, an un- 
reasonable proposition. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury) said, that while giving credit 
to the framers of the Bill for good inten- 
sions he had another objection to the 
Bill. He was afraid sufficient con- 
sideration had not been given to the 
machinery by which the intentions of 
the Bill were to be carried out. In 
order to ascertain what was to be done 
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if the Bill passed into law they had to 
refer to the Act of 1875; but when they 
referred to the Act of 1875 it would be 
found that it could not be understood 
without referring to the Sanitary Act of 
1875; and if they pursued their investi- 
gations a little further they would find 
they could not understand that Act 
without a reference to the Sanitary Act 
of 1866. This continual reference be- 
came intolerable, and when such a law 
came to be applied it was almost im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Judges to 
arrive at a proper interpretation of what 
was intended by this legislation. After 
pointing out that there was no ma- 
chinery applicable to proceeding sum- 
marily in the Act of 1875, he said that 
if dangerous holes were to be made 
nuisances and were to be dealt with 
summarily, the Bill should not be 
limited to quarries and similar cases 
mentioned in the Bill; but be made to 
apply to other holes open for the pur- 
pose of quarrying. If the subject were 
pressed to a Division he would support 
the Motion of the noble Lord. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, he must ex- 
press his astonishment at the speech 
just delivered by the noble and learned 
Lord (The Lord Chancellor). The 
House, he felt sure, would sympathize 
with him at the very peculiar position 
in which he (Lord Sudeley) was placed. 
He had taken charge of the Bill when 
it cume up from the other House, on 
the distinct understanding that it had 
the warm support of the Government ; 
but, to his amazement, the Lord Chan- 
cellor had taken a very different view. 
It would be very difficult for him, in the 
face of the opposition of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to proceed; but he hoped that 
the noble and learned Lord would see 
that the objections he had raised could 
very easily be met by a few simple 
words to make the offence liable under 
summary jurisdiction. He hoped that 
the Bill might be allowed to proceed 
with such Amendments being introduced 
as might be considered necessary by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
why the Bill was not to extend to Scot- 
land and Ireland? He hoped their 


Lordships would not go into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that he was 
informed that in Scotland they had this 
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power, and people were bound to fence 
their property, and therefore it was.not 
thought necessary to include Scotland 
in the Bill. If he was wrong on this 
point, and if the law was somewhat 
obscure, it could no doubt be remedied 
by some Amendment in bringing in 
Scotland. 

Eart BROWNLOW said, that, as 
the Bill stood at present, the Home 
Office did not see much objection to it, 
although undoubtedly the points raised 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack must be regarded as having 
weight and importance. The noble 
who moved the rejection of the Bill 
spoke chiefly on matters of detail which 
could very well be dealt with in Com- 
mittee if the House agreed to the second 
reading. The Bill was a very small one, 
and, therefore, he doubted whether any 
great action would be taken upon it; but 
the object being to prevent injury to the 
necks, arms, and legs of Her Majesty’s 
subjects through falling down pits there 
would be a certain amount of responsibi- 
lity attaching to their Lordships if the 
Bill was rejected. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he did not 
understand that the Bill was intended 
to alter the law, but that it merely gave 
a more simple remedy for that which 
was now effected in a very clumsy man- 
ner. Under these circumstances, and 
as the facts brought to light showed that 
considerable loss of life had occurred 
from quarries not being properly fenced, 
he hoped the House would not reject 
the Bill. The Bill could be easily 
amended in Committee. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
he gathered from the tone of the discus- 
sion that the Bill did not seem likely to 
accomplish the objects its promoters had 
inview. It appeared that it would re- 
quire considerable Amendments to make 
ita really good Bill, and probably it 
would meet the views of their Lordships 
generally and givetime for the considera- 
tion of amendments if he moved that 
the debate be adjourned till that day 
three weeks. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the further debate on 
the said Amendment be adjourned to 
Tuesday the Sth of July next.”—( The Lord 
President.) 


Motion agreed to. 











il Caledonian 
IMPROVEMENT OF LAND ACT—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv VERNON asked the Prime 
Minister, If the Government would in- 
troduce an Amendment of the ‘ Im- 
provement of Land Act,” empowering 
life tenants to borrow money for the 
purpose and erection of fixed agricultural 
machinery? He mentioned that al- 
though in the Settled Estates Act and 
others life tenants were allowed to bor- 
row money for many purposes in no Act 
was agricultural machinery mentioned. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that he had received a communication 
with regard to this Question from the 
Prime Minister, who was unable to be 

resent, in which he stated that, while 

e fully recognized the importance of 
the subject, he considered it hopeless in 
the present state of Public Business to 
attempt to promote any legislation deal- 
ing with so large a question. 


RABIES IN DOGS. 


The Lords following were named of the 
Select Committee : 


L. President. E. Kimberley. 

D. Beavfort. L. Walsingham. 
E. Coventry. L. Ribblesdale. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Poltimore. 

E. Onslow. L, Belper. 

E. Zetland. L. Mount Temple. 


The Committee to meet on Thursday the 23rd 
instant, and to appoint their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF VUOMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th June, 1887. 





MINUTES.]— Setecr Commrrrer — Report — 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Service (Westminster 
Abbey). 

Private Brut (by Order)— Considered as amended 
—Caledonian Railway. 

Pustic Birts—Second Reading—Crofters Hold- 
ings (Scotland) * [287]. 

Select Committee — Public Parks and Works 
(Metropolis) * [136], nominated. 

Committee—Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
[217] [Seventeenth Night]—x.v. 

Withdrawn — Police Force Enfranchisement 
(No. 2) * [81]. 

Provisional Orver Brits — Ordered — First 
Reading — Public Health (Scotland) (Dun- 
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tocher and Dalmuir Water) * [288]; Public 
Health (Scotland) (Condenbeath Water) * 
[289]. 

Second Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
(Killiney and Ballybrack)® [275]; Local 
Government (Ireland) (Ballyshannon, &c.) * 
[272]; Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell) * 
[277]; Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles’s) * 
278}; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries * (279) 

ier and Harbour (No. 2) * [276]. 

Report—Local Government (No. 3)* [268]; 
Local Government (No. 4)* [269]; Local 
Government (Gas)* [249]; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) (Limerick Water) * | 236]. 

Third Reading—Water * [250], and passed. 


, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Stesigiicasias 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY BILL. 
(by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I 
beg to move the Motion which stands in 
my name, and, before doing so, perhaps 
I may be permitted to explain to the 
House, as clearly as I can, the reasons 
that prompt me to take that course. 
The Bill is promoted by the Caledonian 
Railway Company, and deals with a 
great number of objects, with which I 
do not propose to interfere, except so 
far as the Bill relates to the Central or 
Gordon Street Station of that Company 
at Glasgow, and the approaches thereto. 
So far as I am personally concerned, my 
object is to endeavour to defeat the pro- 
posal of the Company to widen the ap- 
proaches to that station, by. extending 
the width of the bridge that crosses 
Argyle Street. I may inform hon. 
Members, who are not acquainted with 
Glasgow, that Argyle Street is the prin- 
cipal street of that city, and that it 
stands in the same reiation to Glasgow 
as the Strand does to London. The 
street itself is 80 feet wide, and it is at 
present crossed by a bridge belonging 
to the Caledonian Railway Company, 
who propose to extend the width of their 
bridge from 75 feet to 185 feet, so that, 
in effect, the street will be carried under 
a tunnel for a distance of 60 yards, the 
bridge itself being only 18 feet in height. 
Now I ask the House to consider what 
would be said if it were proposed to 
build a bridge over the Strand 60 yards 
long and only 18 feet high. No Com- 
pany who proposed a scheme of that 
kind would be listened to for a moment. 
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I have no doubt it will be urged against 
the Amendment I intend to move that 
the Committee were unanimous in ac- 
cepting the proposal of the Railway 
Company ; but I may point out that the 
Committee only heard one side of the 
case. If they had heard both sides I 
think we should have been in a better 
position to judge of the matter now. It 
may be said that the representatives of 
the Corporation of Glasgow heard the 
evidence, and if they allowed the case to 
go by default, they are to blame and 
must take the consequences. Now, with 
regard to that matter, I wish to say that 
the Corporation of Glasgow were en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Caledonian 
Railway Company up to the time the 
Bill was brought before the House, and 
finding that the time was short, and that 
they could not get evidence which would 
place their objections to the scheme with 
sufficient force before the Committee, 
they came to the conclusion that it would 
be better to oppose the Bill in some 
other way. Now the Corporation of 
Glasgow have an alternative proposal, 
by which they provide that a station 
should be erected on the south side of 
Argyle Street. Many hon. Members 
will be acquainted with the Vauxhall 
Station of the London and South- West- 
ern Railway, and they will be aware 
that there is no carriage way to the 
station, and that the level of the street 
is reached by a staircase running into 
the street. If thesame thing were done 
in connection with the proposed station 
in Argyle Street the passengers would 
go by a covered way into the street, 
where they would be able to find tram- 
ways running North, East, and West. 
It has been alleged against the Motion 
I propose to make, by hon. Members 
who represent County constituencies in 
Lanarkshire, which include the districts 
round Glasgow, that this proposal is not 
in their interest, or in the interest of 
their constituents. I am free to admit 
that gentlemen who travel to and from 
Glasgow for business purposes, find it a 
convenience to have the Caledonian Sta- 
tion, and that it gives them a certain 
amount of accommodation ; but I would 
ask the House to consider whether per- 
sons of that kind are the only people 
who are to be considered in the matter, 
and whether no attention is to be paid 
to the great mass of people who never 
leave Glasgow at all, but who, on the 
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other hand, have to make use of this 
main thoroughfare to the station from 
morning to night throughout the year? 
For my part, 1 think it is the duty of 
the House to pay attention to the con- 
venience of the people who.live in Glas- 
gow. In conclusion, I should like to 
suggest to hon. Members who may be 
in some doubt as to the view they ought 
to take of the matter, that my proposal 
is supported by the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, and by the Members who represent 
that City in this House. I beg to move 
from line 3 of the Preamble, the omis- 
sion of the words which empower the 
Company— 

‘*To widen and extend certain of the lines 
of railway leading into their station in Glasgow 
called the Central or Gordon Street Station, 
which were authorized by the Caledonian Rail- 
way (Gordon Street Glasgow Station) Act, 1873 
(hereinafter called ‘the Act of 1873"), and by 
the Caledonian Railway (Gordon Street Station 
Connecting Lines Act, 1875 (hereinafter called 
‘the Act of 1875’).” 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to move the first Amend- 
ment on the Paper ? 

Mr. BAIRD: I understood that the 
Motion I have made would cover all the 
Amendments. 

Mr. SPEAKER: What is the par- 
ticular Amendment the hon. Member 
proposes to move now ? 

r. BAIRD: I move the first, which 
relates to the Preamble of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in the Pre- 
amble, page 1, line 3, to leave ont from 
the word ‘‘empowered”’ to first word 
‘‘to,” in line 11.—(MMr. Baird.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I had the 
honour of serving as Chairman of the 
Committee to which the Bill was re- 
ferred, and I am therefore anxious to 
say a few words in order to justify the 
conclusion to which the Committee 
arrived. The hon. Member (Mr. Baird) 
has explained that the only part of the 
Bill which is considered to be objection- 
able is that which deals with the pro- 
posal to increase the accommodation of 
the Central Station at Glasgow. That 
station was constructed at enormous 
cost some seven years ago, and since 
then the increase of traffic has been very 
great indeed. I think I may say that 
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the increase has been something like 
150 per cent, even in so short a time. 
Members of this House will be familiar 
with the enormous tourist traffic in 
and out of this station, and with 
the fact that suburban districts have 
been rapidly growing up around Glas- 
gow, and that they have now be- 
come very important as residences for 
business men of the City, and the conse- 
quence is, that very severe demands in- 
deed have been made upon the capacity 
of this station. The railway already 
crosses this important thoroughfare in 
Glasgow—namely, Argyle Street—by a 
bridge; but the simple fact is, that that 
bridge is now found to interfere with 
the capacity of the station, and the pro- 
posal of the promoters of the Bill is, that 
if this bridge were widened, the capacity 
of the station may be very consider- 
ably increased. Of course, it is per- 
fectly obvious that in crossing a great 
thoroughfare like Argyle Street at 
all, it must inflict a certain amount 
of inconvenience upon the public, and 
the Corporation of Glasgow alleged 
as much in the Petition which they pre- 
sented to the House, praying to be heard 
by counsel before the Committee. They 
were heard; their case was presented 
to the Committee by very able counsel. 
The witnesses for the promoters were 
heard upon this particular point. It 
is quite true that no direct alterna- 
tive scheme was proposed or sup- 
ported by the Corporation; but in 
spite of the protests of the promo- 
ters, and, I am afraid, a little con- 
trary to the general usage of Com- 
mittees, we rather encouraged the sug- 
gestion of a possible alternative, so that 
we might be able to form a judgment 
as to whether the scheme proposed by 
the promoters was justified as an un- 
doubted public requirement. Learned 
counsel were permitted to cross-examine 
the witnesses as to the possibility of 
accommodating the suburban traffic by 
constructing a station on the other side 
of Argyle Street, which I have reason 
to believe is substantially the alternative 
scheme the Corporation of Glasgow are 
now prepared to support. I may say 
that not one tittle of evidence was given 
in support of the practicability of the 
scheme. On the contrary, every wit- 
ness who presented himself before the 
Committee made it conclusive that such 
a station would bo insufficient, and would 
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not satisfy the requirements of tho tra- 
velling public of Glasgow. It was fur- 
ther suggested that it might be possible 
to relieve the traffic of the Central Station 
by enlarging the accommodation at the 
Bridge Street Station, which hon. Mem- 
bers will remember is on the other side 
of the Clyde. But this was barred bya 
conclusion arrived at by a Committee of 
this House a short time ago, and any 
accommodation provided on the south 
side of the Clyde would not meet the 
general requirements of the public, who 
use on a large scale the Central Station. 
Indeed, it was obvious to the Com- 
mittee that, as far as the evidence went, 
this was practically the only way of 
meeting the case. It is perfectly true 
that the scheme involved the widening 
of the bridge across Argyle Street. 
Upon that proposal a great deal of evi- 
dence was received, all of which went 
to show that it is impossible to deal 
with the matter in any other way, or to 
satisfy the demands of the Corporation 
of Glasgow. I think the House will 
feel that after a measure of this kind 
has been most carefully considered by 
the Committee to which it was referred, 
and bearing in mind that the opponents, 
in exercising their locus standi, were 
fully represented by counsel ; that they 
had witnesses in the room, whom they 
did not think proper to call, and that not 
one word was said by any inhabitant of 
Glasgow, by any occupier in Argyle 
Street, or any other person directly in- 
terested in the matter, against the plan 
proposed by the Railway Company; 
the opposition at that stage was not 
justified by the allegations. The op- 
ponents of the Bill would hayo an op- 
portunity of raising their opposition 
in ‘‘ another place,’ I think it is rather 
unreasonable, and certainly unbusiness- 
like, to endeavour to throw out so im- 
portant a measure as this upon the 
consideration of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, when hon. Members cannot have 
the same opportunity of considering the 
merits of the scheme as fairly and as 
fully as they were considered by the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : As-one of the Representatives 
of Glasgow and knowing the district 
personally, as well as having been in 
attendance when the Committee sat 
upon the Bill, I would venture to make 
a few observations upon the matter. 
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This is not a Bill in which private inte- 
rests are concerned; it is a case in 
which the public interests of Glasgow 
are chiefly concerned. It will be found 
that the Corporation of Glasgow opposed 
it unanimously, and that in this House 
the Members for Glasgow were united 
in opposing it, not as a Party question, 
but as a purely local public matter. 
In regard to the enlargement of the 
Central Station at Glasgow, it must not 
for a moment be supposed that the Cor- 
poration of that city object to give 
increased facilities to the public in re- 
gard to that station. That is not the 
point which is involved. The Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow are anxious to increase 
the accommodation, but the question is 
simply one of plan. According to the 
plan promoted by the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company, they propose to enlarge 
the station by bridging over a consider- 
able portion of a public street. They 
are covering over Argyle Street, the 
principal street in Glasgow, to an extent 
of 110 feet additional to what it is 
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covered at present, for the purpose of! 


extending their station. What the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow say is this—‘‘ You 
can enlarge your station accommodation 
without encrvaching upon this public 
street at all.” They say that they have 
had plans prepared by skilled engineers 
and that the highest engineering autho- 
rities tell them that they can meet the 
present wants of the public without any 
additional encroachment upon Argyle 
Street. The contention of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow is that the plans of 
the Company not only involve the pre- 
sent taking of 110 feet of that import- 
ant public street, but that in regard to 
any future extensions the Company will 
be compelled to encroach still further 
upon that street. The real point in dis- 
pute is whether the Company can get 
the increased accommodation they re- 
quire without encroaching on the public 
streets. The Corporation of Glasgow did 
not resist the application of the Com- 
pany for increased station accommoda- 
tion, but only the method by which 
the increased accommodation is to be 
afforded. The proposal made by the 
Caledonian Company is without a 
parallel. In no other instance has a 
public street of such importance as 
Argyle Street in Glasgow ever been 
taken possession of by a Railway Com- 
pany to the extent asked for, and I am 
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afraid that it may hereafter be made a 
precedent. Of course, it would be to 
the advantage of a Railway Company 
to appropriate a public street, and erect 
station accommodation upon it, because, 
in that case, they would pay no compen- 
sation, and it is therefore easy to under- 
stand why a Railway Company should 
prefer a plan which gives them this 
possession of a considerable portion of 
a public street. A plan of that cha- 
racter must always commend itself 
to a Railway Company if Parliament 
would allow it. What the Corpora- 
tion say is that if the Caledonian Rail- 
way Station is to be extended it should 
be extended in the usual way. I lay it 
down as a matter of public policy, 
that if a Railway Company, in the case 
of a city like Glasgow, is going to 
make such an encroachment on a public 
thoroughfare, it was the duty of the 
Railway Company, before the Bill was 
deposited and the plan submitted to 
Parliament, to consult the Local Au- 
thorities. In this instance the Railway 
Company lodged their Bill and fixed 
their plans without giving the Corpora- 
tion an opportunity of seeing whether a 
better scheme might not be devised. 
When the plans were lodged what did 
the Corporation find? They found no- 
thing but a line of railway and the 
limits of deviation ; not the method by 
which it was proposed to enlarge the 
station. Therefore, when the Railway 
Company say that in February they 
entered into communication with the 
Town Council of Glasgow, what they 
really did was to show the Corporation 
the limits of deviations; but I challenge 
them to show that they advanced their 
plan for giving station accommodation 
until the matter came before the House 
of Commons. It was only then, for the 
first time, that the Town Council be- 
came aware of the real nature of the 
scheme which Parliament was asked to 
sanction. What was the position of the 
Town Council at that time? We are 
told that the case was heard for two 
days. That is perfectly true; but not- 
withstanding that, the Corporation con- 
sulted eminent engineers. Those emi- 
nent engineers were naturally unpre- 
pared at a moment’s notice to propose 
a counter scheme. They said—‘* We 
must have time to prepare and develop 
a plan.’’ Then it is said that the Commit- 
tee were unanimous in the decision they 
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arrived at. Why were they unanimous ? 
Simply because they had before them 
the scheme of the Railway Company, 
and no scheme promoted by the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow. It is very easy 
to say that the Committee were unani- 
mous, and if hon. Members had been 
on the Committee no other course could 
have been taken. There was only one 
scheme before the Committee, promoted 
hy one side, and no evidence given on 
the other side. {t may be said that the 
Corporation of Glasgow were to blame 
for not giving evidence; but what I say 
is that they were unable at that stage to 
get the evidence they required. The 
Corporation did not feel themselves in a 
position to offer evidence; but even 
assuming that the Corporation was 
wrong in the course they took, surely 
the House of Commons was the proper 
place, and this was the proper time to 
show that the public interests were in 
danger. In the case of a private per- 
son, if he neglects his own interests in 
this House he has himself to blame; 
but he is always protected by the Rules 
of the House to the extent that de jure 
he can always obtain compensation for 
any injury done to him. But in the 
ease of an injury to the public inte- 
rest it is different. If a Railway Com- 
pany interferes with a public street 
the public can get no compensation 
whatever, and consequently this House 
is the proper tribunal to apply to if it 
can be shown that there has been neglect, 
or that in any other way the public in- 
terests will ultimately suffer. I have 
said that the Corporation of Glasgow 
had no opportunity of submitting evi- 
dence when the case was before the 
Committee ; but I may add that they 
have now prepared a scheme which 
shows that the increased station accom- 
modation proposed by the Caledonian 
Railway Company can be carried out 
without encroaching in any way upon 
Argyle Street. A question has been 
raised as to the increased traffic, and 
surely that is a question upon which the 
Corporation of Glasgow have a right to 
be heard. No doubt, there is a growing 
suburban traffic; but does that justify 
the Railway Company in seeking to ap- 
propriate a public street for the ac- 
commodation of parties purposely and 
wilfully remaining outside the city 
bounds to escape city taxation? We 
may be told that the Corporation has 
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the House of Lords to appeal to. That 
is perfectly true ; but in a matter deal- 
ing with the interests of the public I 
submit that this House, which consists 
of the Representatives of the people, is 
the place where the views and interests 
of the people ought to be ventilated and 
protected. For these reasons I support 
the Amendment which has been moved 
by the hon. Member opposite. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): I 
only rise for the purpose of expressing 
the views of the county portion of the 
community who have an interest in this 
question. I represent a very large and 
important Division of the County of 
Lanark, and I believe my constituents 
will thoroughly endorse every word I say. 
The whole case lies in a nutshell. In the 
first place, it is absolutely indispensable 
in the interests of all persons who have 
to enter or leave Glasgow that there 
should be free access, and that the 
station accommodation in connection 
with the Central Statien of the Caledo- 
nian Railway should be vastly im- 
proved. In the next place, this measure 
will provide that improved access and 
improved accommodation in the Cen- 
tral Station; and, in the third place, 
although the Caledonian Company are 
prepared to expend a sum of more than 
£250,000, on these improvements, they 
do not propose to derive 1d. of profit by 
an increase of rates and fares. It can 
hardly be imagined that the Railway 
Company propose to incur this heavy 
expenditure out of pure ‘ cussedness.” 
It is argued that they ought not to 
encroach further on an important public 
thoroughfare; but, as a matter of fact, 
they have no alternative. As the Chair- 
man of the Committee has stated, sug- 
gestions for an alternative scheme were 
asked for by the Committee, and some 
suggestions were put forward; but they 
were not so ridiculous that they were 
naturally rejected. Not only have the 
Company agreed to spend this large 
sum of money in effecting much required 
improvements, but a Committee ap- 
pointed by this House, after a thorough 
investigation, have unanimously ac- 
cepted their scheme. I therefore give 
an unhesitating support to the Bill. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): As I 
represent one of the Divisionsof Lanark- 
shire, I wish to make a few remarks in 
support of the extension of this station, 
on the ground that it will be beneficial 
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to the public interests and the public 
safety. The Railway Company have 
already been permitted to cross Argyle 
Street; in fact the railway has to ap- 
proach the station by a bridge over that 
street, and there is no other way by 
which the station can be enlarged, ex- 
cept by the widening of the existing 
bridge over Argyle Street. It is, there- 
fore, for the interests of the public that 
the bridge should be widened, so as to 
secure the publicfrom the danger of acci- 
dent. The hon. Member for the Central 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Baird) has told 
the House that it is for the interests of 
the people of Glasgow that this bridge 
should not be widened; but the people 
of that city are quite as impressed with 
the inadequate capacity of the Central 
Station as other people, and feel the de- 
sirability of widening it, in order that 
the accommodation of the public may be 
increased. I do not think it was at all 
necessary to introduce so fictitious an 
illustration as the case of the Strand; 
but if the hon. Gentleman wanted a 
parallel, he might have referred to the 
Thames Embankment, and the way in 
which Parliament has allowed it to be 
crossed by railway bridges and tunnelled 
underneath by railway lines. Parlia- 
ment did so because it was found that 
the existing means for carrying on the 
passenger traffic of the Metropolis were 
not commensurate with the requirements 
of the public; and precisely the same 
want is experienced in regard to the 
Central Station of Glasgow. Other sta- 
tions have been enlarged in London on 
the same principle, because it was found 
that no other means could be provided 
for accommodating the congested traffic. 
In this case it is absolutely necessary 
that this bridge should be widened, in 
order to secure the safety of the public. 
I have, therefore, great pleasure in sup- 
porting the finding of the Select Com- 
mittee, and I think it would be unreason- 
able and unbusiness-like to reverse the 
decision at which they have arrived. 
Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): The hon. Member for the 
Central Division of Glasgow (Mr. Baird) 
compared Argyle Street with the Strand 
in London, but, as a matter of fact, the 
Strand represents only partly the im- 
ortance of the position which Argyle 
street occupies in Glasgow. There are 
two principal streets in London running 
east and west—the Strand and Oxford 
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Street, but Glasgow has a one— 
Argyle Street—and it would, therefore, 
be fairer to say Argyle street is to 
Glasgow what a combination of the 
Strand and Oxford Street would be to 
London. The point at issue is whe- 
ther the Corporation should not be al- 
lowed a fair opportunity of presenting 
their case, and of calling evidence with 
regard to the technical part of the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, the Corporation had 
no knowledge of the details of the scheme 
of the Caledonian Company until the 
Bill went into Committee on the 28th of 
April. On the 4th of February they ob- 
tained some information in regard to it; 
but they were not made acquainted with 
the full details until April. It was, 
therefore, impossible for them to pre- 
pare and lay before the Committee the 
evidence which ought to be taken, and 
their only course was to oppose the Bill 
so far as it dealt with enlarging the 
station in Gordon Street. All that we 
want is that this part of the Bill shall 
be held over until next year, so that the 
Corporation of Glasgow may have an 
adequate opportunity of considering the 
matter. To that part of the scheme 
which relates to the enlargement of the 
station there were negotiations going on 
after the 28th of April when the Bill 
went into Committee — even as late 
as the 17th of May— between the 
Corporation and the Caledonian Com- 
pany. The Corporation have no desire 
to limit the amount of accommodation 
which the Railway Company desire to 
provide ; but the Company insist upon 
taking a portion of a public thorough- 
fare which the Corporation think it 
necessary to preserve in the public in- 
terest. For these reasons, I shall sup- 
port the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for the Central Division of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling): As 
Chairman of the Caledonian Railway 
Company, I desire to say a few words. 
Every hon. Member who has spoken has 
admitted the necessity of providing in- 
creased accommodation for the rapidly 
growing traffic ; but not one of them has 
suggested an alternative to the scheme 
of the Bill. Complaint has been made 
that the Railway Company promoted 
this Bil without first taking into con- 
sultation the members of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow. Now, inthe month of 
November in last year, the Company, in 
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the usual course, gave notice of this ; enormous number of ticket-holders. Five 


Bill, and in that notice they stated that 
they required to increase the width of 
the bridge by 200 feet. That notice, in 
fact, gave the Corporation all the infor- 
mation that the Corporation could pos- 
sibly require. It was simply and solely 
a widening of the bridge that was pro- 
posed, and it is simply and solely tw the 
widening of the bridge that the mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Glagow now 
object. On the 4th of February, they 
were put in possession of all the infor- 
mation respecting the plans of the Com- 
pany, of which the Company were them- 
selves in possession; and from the 4th 
of February until the 18th of April, 
when the Bill went into Committee, they 
had ample time to enable them to draw 
up an alternative scheme. They tell us 
that they did consult some of the most 
eminent engineers in the country; and 
they had also their own servants, who 
were fully competent to advise them. 
They might have called these engineers 
and servants before the Committee, but 
they thought it was better not to place 
these gentlemen in the witness-box. 
And why? Because the only alterna- 
tive scheme these gentlemen could sug- 
gest for the relief of a congested station 
was to build another station where no 
passenger wanted to go. How could 
a scheme like that possibly relieve a 
congested station? The Corporation 
of Glasgow knew very well that it 
could not, and, therefore, they re- 
frained from putting these gentlemen 
into the witness-box. This scheme 
involved the erection of a station 
25 feet above the level of the street, 
with no means of access for cabs 
or carts, except by constructing a long 
tunnel, which would involve the demo- 
lition of a large amount of property. 
Such a scheme, which could only be 
carried out at all by making the access 
to the station a zigzag incline of 
1 in 15, was so absurd and unbusiness- 
like a proposal, that the Corporation 
dare not put witnesses into the box to 
suggest it. The Central Station was 
originally designed for the accommoda- 
tion of a very large amount of traffic, 
but the Railway Company under-esti- 
mated the amount of traffic that would 
use it. Before it had been in use for 
more than a year it was found that 
there were 3,000,000 of people making 
use of it, in addition to contracts with an 
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years afterwards the traffic had risen to 
close upon 5,000,000, and whenever a 
holiday occurs it is most inconveniently 
crowded. The Caledonian Company are 
most anxious to remain on good terms 
with the Corporation of Glasgow, and to 
work with them, as far as possible, in 
the interests of the community ; but they 
are unable to see any means by which 
the inhabitants of the locality can obtain 
relief except by the plan which they 
have themselves proposed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
An Amendment made. 
Bill to be read the third time. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin): I 
beg to move— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, that the 
Opponents to the Bill (namely, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, the Corporation of 
Liverpool, and the London and North West- 
ern Railway Company) be heard only on the 
question of the effect upon the said Opponents 
of the alteration of the financial conditions 
imposed by ‘The Manchester Ship Canal Act, 
1885,’ so far as the said Opponents were pro- 
tected by the said conditions; and that the said 
Committee do hear any Shareholders dissenting 
from the Bill on their Petition against the 
same.” 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): I 
have no wish to oppose this Motion ; but 
I do desire to have the terms of the 
Resolution distinctly expressed in the 
Motion moved by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, so that it may te clearly 
understood that the powers which are 
conferred upon the Committee under the 
Motion are the same as those which we 
understood to be expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman in his speech of yesterday. 
The point to which [ wish especially to 
draw attention is this—that, speaking on 
behalf of the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board, we know that when the 
Bill was passed it was granted in conse- 
quence of the evidence originally laid 
before the Committee—namely, that the 
measure was promoted in the interests of 
Lancashire ; that the capital subscribed 
towards the scheme would be Lancashire 
capital; and that the measure was pro- 
moted solely because there is a desire on 
the part of Lancashire to have this Canal 
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made. It would now seem that those 
conditions have been altogetherchanged, 
and thatthe people of Lancashire, having 
been asked to find the money for the 
scheme, have signally failed to do so. 
The original conditions, therefore, do 
not exist, and the scheme is now con- 
verted into one which is to be promoted 
by financiers—London financiers, be- 
cause Lancashire has distinctly said— 
‘No doubt we want this Canal; but we 
want it made by utilizing other people’s 
money. We decline ourselves to find 
the £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 which it 
will cost.” I have no desire to detain 
the House further; but I wish to give 
this short explanation of the part I have 
felt it my duty to take in the matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The words of the 
Instruction appear to me to carry out 
materially the understanding which was 
arrived at yesterday. My object in 
making the suggestion I did was to 
secure the brevity of the debate; but I 
have no idea that I said anything that 
was calculated to lead to the conclusion 
that any interest would not be protected 
which ought to be protected, so far as 
the duty would be imposed on the Com- 
mittee of examining into the financial 
conditions of the question, and of paying 
full regard to all the interests con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I take that as an 
affirmative of the remarks I have made, 
and, that being so,I shall not feel it 
necessary to raise any objection to the 
course which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to take. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I do not rise for the purpose of 
objecting to the terms of Reference. As 
far as we are concerned, we understand 
it to be a Reference which will not prac- 
tically defeat the object we desire to 
attain, and we are content to accept the 
terms in which it is proposed. I only 
rise now for the purpose of saying 
a word in the shape of a personal ex- 
planation in regard to an incident which 
occurred yesterday. I think it only fair 
to the agent for the promoters of the 
Bill that I should make this explanation. 
T find, on investigation, that he did not, as 
I said I believed yesterday he would not, 
give his consent to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means without authority. He admits 
that he did not receive any authority 
from me; but I find that he did receive 
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authority from the Deputy Chairman of 
the Company to consent to the proposal 
in the interests of the promoters of the 
Bill. Having made that explanation, I 
will only add that I have no objection 
to urge against the proposal of the hon. 
Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 
that the Opponents to the Bill (namely, the 
Mersey Docke and Harbour Board, the Vorpoya- 
tion of Liverpool, and the London and North 
Western Railway Company) be heard only on 
the question of the effect upon the said Oppo- 
nents of the alteration of the financial conditions 
imposed by ‘‘ The Manchester Ship Canal Act, 
1885,”’ so far as the said Opponents were pro- 
tected by the said conditions; and that the said 
Committee do hear any Shareholders dissenting 
from the Bill on their Petition against the same. 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): I have now to move— 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 

to which the said Bill be referred, that the 
Committee shall report the Bill to this House 
not later than Friday 24th June." 
My only desire in moving this Instruc- 
tion is to secure that the whole of the 
proceedings in reference to this Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill should not be 
rendered utterly useless, and that the 
matter should not have to be gone into 
again. Although I have had no oppor- 
tunity of consulting my constituents upon 
the matter, I believe that it is perfectly 
immaterial to know from what source 
the money is to come—whether from the 
people of Lancashire or from London. 
We have no sympathy either with the 
Mersey Board or with any Railway 
Company who are opposing the Bill ; but 
our only desire is to see that the money 
shall be expended and thescheme carried 
out for the interests of those who are 
concerned in the commercial prosperity 
of Lancashire. I beg, therefore, to move 
this additional Instruction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to which the said Bill be referred, that the 
Committee shall report the Bill to this House 
not later than Friday 24th June.””"—(Sir Henry 
James.) 

Mr. COURTNEY: I confess that I 
am not in favour of the imposition of 
any unnecessary restriction upon the 
labours of the Committee, although I 
admit that there may be circumstances 
which may require such an interposition 
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on the part of the House. At the same 
time, I think the circumstances ought to 
arise before we enter upon such a course 
as that suggested in the Motion of my 
right hon. and learned Friend. I think 
that, at any rate, the Committee should 
be afforded an opportunity of dis- 
charging its duties in a business-like 
fashion before we impose this condition 
upon them. If we should find that there 
is any disposition to waste time, or to 
delay the Bill in such a manner that the 
efflux of time may be likely to defeat it, 
then by all means impose this condition ; 
but until such a disposition is mani- 
fested I think it would be improper to 
impose this condition upon the Com- 
mittee. For my own part, I do not 
think we shall incur the danger which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has pointed out; but if it should arise, 
it will, undoubtedly, be the duty of the 
House to interfere by laying down some 
further Instruction to the Committee. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby): There is another 
reason why this proposal should not be 
accepted. I am told unofficially that 
it is not likely the Committee will be 
struck and be able to sit until the 
23rd of June, and it is manifest that 
if they are required to report the 
Bill on the 24th they cannot have much 
time for consideration. Otherwise they 
would be unable to discharge their 
duties properly. All that is required is 
that we should appoint a strong Com- 
mittee, and then leave them to perform 
their duties, which I have no doubt they 
will be able to do to the satisfaction of 
the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I should like to ask the Chairman of 
Ways and Means if there are any means 
of applying the closure to Private 
Business ? 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University): I would venture to make an 
appeal to my right hon. and learned 
Friend opposite not to persist with 
this Instruction in its present form. 
I think there is a good deal of force 
in the observation which has been 
made by my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton) as to the early date suggested 
for the Report by my right hon. and 
learned Friend —[‘‘No!”]—I speak 
in a sympathy with the object the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
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in view, because I know the risk which 
will be incurred to the scheme itself if 
too much time is wasted in the proceed- 
ings before the Committee. I think 
that the inquiry which the House has 
ordered should be abbreviated as much 
as possible; but, at the same time, the 
period of two days which my right hon. 
and learned Friend desires to allow 
seems rather short. If there should be 
any unnecessary delay the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman might give 
Notice that, at the proper time, he 
would move that the Committee be 
directed to report the Bill. I quite 
agree with him that we must have an 
opportunity, at all risks, of getting on 
with the Business of the House. 

Str HENRY JAMES: I hope the 
House will allow me to persist with this 
Motion, for this reason—seeing that the 
whole of the capital has to be raised by 
the 6th of August, some limit of time 
is absolutely necessary. I will, how- 
ever, accept the suggestion of my right 
hon. Friend the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir John R. Mowbray) 
and alter the date in the Motion, with the 
permission of the House, from Friday, 
the 24th, until Monday, the 27th of 
June. 

Mr.SPEAKER: In that case, doesthe 
right hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
pose to withdraw the original Motion? 

Sir HENRY JAMES: Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to which the said Bill be referred, that the Com- 
mittee shall report the Bill to this House not 
later than Monday, 27th June.”’-—(Sir Henry 
James.) 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): I am quite sure that my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury has looked carefully into the time 
necessary for passing the Bill, and I be- 
lieve there is a feeling in the House 
almost unanimously in favour of the 
Motion. [‘*No!”] Certainly it has 
remarkable support on both sides of the 
House; and, that being the feeling 
which prevails among hon. Members, I 
think there will be a general disposition 
to accept the Motion of my right hon. 
and learned Friend. We have to get 
the whole of the matter settled before 
the 6th of August, having to make a 
call of one-fifth of the capital, which 
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must be paid in on or before the 5th of 
August. The House will, therefore, see 
how extremely perilous it may be to have 
any unnecessary delay. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I rise, with some re- 
gret, to oppose any Motion made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site; but it appears to me that it would 
be avery serious thing for the House to 
agree to this Resolution, in opposition 
to the advice of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, which is invariably fol- 
lowed in reference to proposals as to 
the course of conducting the Private 
Business of the House. I also think it 
would be undesirable to act in oppo- 
sition to the view expressed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir John R.Mowbray). 
I think the course suggested by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means is the 
wisest; and if it should appear, after this 
Bill has been in Committee for two or 
three days, that there is any prospect of 
unreasonable delay, or that the proper 
consideration of the measure was likely 
to be endangered, it will then be only 
right to move that an Instruction be 
given to the Committee to report a Bill 
on a given day. But to do that now 
would be, I think, to cast a reflection 
upon the discretion and authority of 
the Committee itself, and is not a course 
which I can recommend the House to 
adopt. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): I 
rise with regret for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my entire dissent from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I think it 
of great importance that a date should 
now be fixed on which the Committee 
should report the Bill. The Chairman 
of Ways and Means has suggested, and 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
endorsed the suggestion, that the Com- 
mittee might be appointed without any 
limitation as to time, and that then, if 
it needlessly prolonged the inquiry, the 
House might interpose and call for a 
speedy Report. But the Chairman of 
Ways and Means overlooks the obvious 
consideration that, meanwhile, a great 
deal of very valuable time would have 
been wasted. Moreover, it would be a 
very difficult matter for the House to 
interpose after the Committee had began 
to sit, and to say it was not conducting 
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its business properly. That would be 
equivalent to a Vote of Censure on the 
Committee, and could not be passed 
without long debate. The promoters of 
the Bill think it reasonable to ask that 
the Committee shall report in a few 
days’ time, as the issue to be referred is 
avery simple one. An hon. Member who 
spoke early in the debate (Mr. Sinclair) 
talked about various questions going to 
be re-opened ; but we say that there is 
only one question which affects in any 
way the opponents of this great, noble, 
and beneficent scheme. It has already 
been decided by Parliament that the 
scheme is of a bond fide character, and 
that the promoters shall have power 
to raise the money necessary to enable 
it to be carried out; but that, as a 
guarantee for the protection of the inte- 
rests adverse to the undertaking, a por- 
tion of the capital must be actually 
raised by the 5th of August. Surely 
it does not signify to the opponents of 
the Bill where the money comes from, 
whether the people of Lancashire find 
it themselves, or borrow it from great 
capitalists in London. All that concerns 
them is that the sum named shall be 
forthcoming. In any other country 
in the world a scheme of this sort 
would be supported by the State with a 
guarantee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is not 
confining himself to the Question before 
the House, which is that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to report the Bill 
to the House by a particular day. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: Then I will 
only say, in conclusion, that the issue re- 
ferred to the Committee is a very simple 
one—namely, whether the money is 
likely to be forthcoming or not; and it 
is desirable that that fact should be re- 
ported to the House at the earliest 
moment. 

Mr. LEES (Oldham): I wish to point 
out that the essence of the whole ques- 
tion is the time at which the Bill is to be 
reported. If the promoters are not al- 
lowed reasonable time, it will be impos- 
sible for them to go on with their 
scheme; and the powers which have 
been already conferred on them by Par- 
liament will lapse. Representing, as I 
do, the interests of a considerable num- 
ber of persons in Lancashire, I am most 
anxious that nothing should be done by 
this House to imperil the scheme. 
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Sie JOHN R. MOWBRAY: I think 
it is a serious question that so much 
time should be spent on these Private 
Bills; and I must say that I have a very 
strong feeling in regard to this particular 
Bill, because I cannot forget that a long 
and protracted inquiry did take place on 
the Manchester Canal Bill three years 
ago, and that the investigation by a 
Select Committee cost the country the 
life of a very valuable public servant— 
the late Mr. Forster. I think it is right 
we should say to the Members of the 
Committee that they are only to sit for 
a short time. There is some difference 
between Friday and Monday; and I am 
sure that if we give an Instruction to the 
Committee to proceed with all possible 
despatch in dealing with the financial 
conditions of the scheme it will enable 
the Committee of Selection to secure a 
strong Committee. I think it is most 
undesirable to waste the time of the 
House in discussing Private Bill legis- 
lation ; and if an arrangement is come 
to at once, we shall be enabled to devote 
a greater length of time to the discus- 
sion of the more important measure 
which is to follow. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I wish to say a few words in sup- 
port of the Motion of my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James) in the interests of my 
own constituents, because I believe that 
it is a matter which concerns the public 
interests, and that it is a grave public 
scandal that an important enterprise of 
this kind should have been subjected to 
such persistent opposition, and that its 
promoters should have been put to such 
enormous expense. I believe that the 
whole scheme will be jeopardized, and 
that the whole work will have to be done 
over again, unless some Instruction of 
this kind is given to the Committee. I, 
therefore, trust that the House will con- 
sent to give the Instruction in order that 
an enterprise which is not only of local, 
but of national importance, may be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I wish to say that 
the opponents of the scheme have no de- 
sire unduly to protract the labours of 
the Committee, and they have neither 
intention or desire to obstruct the action 
of the promoters. I sincerely hope that 
the proposal of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means will be adopted, and that 
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the Committee will not be limited to any 


special time. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 243; Noes 


82: Majority 161. 


AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Acland, A. H. D. 

Acland, C. T. D. 

Addison., J. E. W. 

Allison, R. A. 

Anderson, C. H. 

Anstruther, H. T. 

Asher, A. 

Asquith, H. H. 

Atherley-Jones, L. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 

Balfour, Sir G. 

Barnes, A 

Barry, J. 

Bartley, G. C. T. 

Bethell, Commander G. 
R 


Biggar, J. G. 

Blane, A. 

Blundell, Col. H, B. H. 

Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bradlaugh, C. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C. 


Bright, Jacob 
Bright, W. L. 
Bristowe, T. L. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 

Buxton, 8S. C. 
Caldwell, J. 
Cameron, C. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, H. 

Carew, J. L. 
Channing, F. A. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Coddington, W. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C, A. V. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H. 
Cozens- Hardy, H. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Craven, J 

Crilly, D. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Deasy, J. 

De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
— E. J. L. M. 


Dillon, J. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G, 





Douglas, A. Akers- 

Duncan, Colonel F. 

Duncombe, A. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Ellis, J. E 

Ellis, T. E. 

Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Finucane, J. 

Flower, C. 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foljambe, C. G. S. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Fry, L. 

Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 

Gent- Davis, R. 

Gill, H. J. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Graham, R. C. 

Gray, C. W. 

Greenall, Sir G. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hanbury, R. W. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F. 

Harrington, E. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock - Ailan, Sir 
H. M. 

Hayden, L. P. 

Healy, M. 

Healy, T. M. 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T 

Holmes, right hon. H. 

Hooper, J. 

Howard, J. 

Howell, G. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hoyle, I. 

Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, W. A. 

James, hon. W. H. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Joicey, J. 
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Kelly, J. R. Pease, A. E. Beckett, W. 
Kennedy, E. J. Pelly, Sir L. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Kenny, M. J. Pickersgill, E. H. Bolton, J. C. 
Kenyon, hon, G. T. Pinkerton, J. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Kenyon - Slaney, Col. Plowden, Sir W. C. J.F. 

Ww. Potter, T. B Brown, A. H. 
King, H. 8. Powell, F. 8. Caine, W. 8S. 
King- Harman, right Powell, W. R. H. Campbell, Sir A. 

hon. Colonel E. R. Power, P. J. Campbell, Sir G. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Power, R. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 

H. T. Price, Captain G. E. R. H. 8. 

Knightley, Sir R. Price, T. P. Clarke, Sir E. G. 

Knowles, L. Provand, A. D. Coghill, D. H. 

Labouchere, H. Puleston, J. H. Commins, A. 

Lafone, A. Pyne, J. D. Corry, Sir J. P. 

Lalor, R. Redmond, J. E. Courtney, L. H. 

Lawson, Sir W. Reed, Sir E. J. Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
ke, R. Reid, R. T. L. P. 

Lees, E. Robertson, E. De Worms, Baron H. 

Lefevre, right hon. G. Robertson, J. P. B. Dillwyn, L. L. 

J.8. Ross, A. H. Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Lewis, T. P. Rothschild, Baron F. | Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Llewellyn, E. H. J. de Elcho, Lord 
Lubbock, Sir J. Round, J. Elliot, G. W. 
Lyell, L. Rowlands, W. B. Elton, C. I. 
Lymington, Viscount Salt, T. Ewart, W. 
Mackintosh, C. F. Schwann, C. E. Fellowes, W. H. 
Maclean, J. M. Selwin-Ibbetson, right | Forwood, A. B. 
Maclure, J. W. hon. Sir H. J. Gibson, J. G. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. Selwyn, Capt. C. W. | Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Seton-Karr, H. Greene, E. 
M‘Cartan, M. Sexton, T. Hall, C. 
M‘Carthy, J. Shaw, T. Halsey, T. F. 
M‘Donald, P. Sheehan, J. D. Herbert, hon. 8S. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. Sidebotham, J. W. Hill, right hon. Lord 
M‘Ewan, W. Sidebottom, T. H. A. W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Sidebottom, W. Hill, A. 8. 
M‘Lagan, P. Simon, Sir J. Hoare, 8. 
Mahony, P. Smith, A. Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
Maitland, W. F. Spencer, hon. C. R H. T. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. Stack, J. Hozier, J. H. ©. 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. Stevenson, F.S Isaacson, F. W. 

E. Stevenson, J. C. Jackson, W. L. 


Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 

Morgan, O. V. 

Morley, rt. hon. J. 

Morley, A 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 
Muntz, P. A. 

Noble, W. 

Nolan, J. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 

O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 
O'Doherty, J. E. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Paulton, J. M. 


Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Thomas, A. 

Tuite, J. 

Verdin, R. 

Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warmington, C. M, 
Watt, H. 
Wayman, T. 
Wiggin, H. 

Will, J. S. 
Williams, A. J. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir S 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Woodall, W. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Wroughton, P. 


TELLERS. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 


NOES. 
Ainslie, W. G. Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Atkinson, H. J. Bates, Sir E. 
Baden-Powell, G. S. Beach, W. W. B 
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Lawrence, W. F. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Long, W. H. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H. A. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord 
J.J. BR. 

Milvain, T. 

Newark, Viscount 

O’Connor, T. P. 

Parker, hon. F; 

Picton, J. A. 

Plunket, rt. hn. D. k 

Rankin, J. 

Rathbone, W. 

Rendel, S. 

Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 

Royden, T. B 

Russell, E. R. 

Sclater - Booth, right 
hon. G. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, 8. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 

Stewart, M. J. 

Temple, Sir R. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M. 

Trotter, H. J. 

Walrond, Col. W. BR. 

Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 

Weymouth, Viscount 

Whitley, E. 

Williamson, 8S. 

Wood, N. 

Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Sinclair, W. P. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to which the said Bill be referred, 
that the Committee shall report the Bill to 
this House not later than Monday 27th June. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Leave given to the Select Committee 
on Public Petitions to make a Special 


Report : 


Special Report, together with Minutes 
of Evidence, brought up, and Special Re- 
port read as followeth :— 

Public Petitions Committee, Special Report:— 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances under which, and the 


parties by whom the names ap 


on cer- 


tain petitions were thereunto appended, have 
considered the matters to them referred, and 
have agreed to the following Report :— 

1. Your Committee have examined various 
petitions referred to them by the House fcr and 
against the London Coal and Wine Duties Con- 


tinuance Bill. 


2. With ot to the petitions against the 
fin 


Bill, they 
C 


that, whilst irregularities have 
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en proved in the manner in which signatures 
were obtained, the signatures are, in the main, 
genuine, and free from suspicion of fraud. 

3. With regard to the petitions for the Bill, 
there is evidence of extensive fraud, and it has 
been proved that 29 of them, specially selected 
for examination, were wholly or in great part 
forgeries. 

4. The petitions for the Bill were initiated by 
the City Solicitor, who instructed Mr. Robert 
Thomas Wragg, who in turn engaged the 
services of {Mr. Carlton Roberts. Mr. John 
Walter Hallett, and a number of other sub- 
agents, were employed by Mr. Carlton Roberts. 
The sub-agents engaged canvassers to procure 
signatures, one of whom was Mr. Reginald 
Bidmead, employed by Mr. Hallett. The can- 
vassers for signatures were remunerated on a 
scale of from 3s. to 6s. per hundred signa- 
tures. 

5. Your Committee think it necessary to put 
on record their sense of the great negligence 
shown by those who were in different dogrees 
responsible for the petitions which have been 
the subject of this inquiry. They are of opi- 
nion that, although no charge of participation 
in fraud has been brought home to Mr. Carlton 
Roberts, still his neglect to exercise proper 
supervision over the work of his sub-agents led 
directly to the irregularities that followed. As 
regards Mr. Hallett, who employed Mr. Regi- 
nald Bidmead, your Committee are of opinion 
that his conduct is open to grave reflection, and 
that his evidence is contradictory. 

6. The case against Mr, Reginald Bidmead is 
complete. He is clearly proved, on his own 
confession, to have forged 1,600 or 1,700 names, 
and to have affixed to the Haggerstone petition 
200 names taken haphazard from a London 
Directory. 

7. Your Committee are of opinion that it is 
impossible for the House, with due respect to 
its rights, to pass over this case without serious 
notice. They consider that it comes within the 
precedent of 1865, when certain persons were 
committed to Newgate for having got up peti- 
tions in favour of Azeem Jah, an Indian 
Prince, and they recommend that this case 
should be dealt with as a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House. 

8. Your Committee desire to record their 
opinion that the right of petitioning the House 
of Commons has, of late years, been subjected 

to serious abuse, and merits the attention of the 
House. 

The points to which the Committee would 
specially call attention are,— 


(a.) The placing of petitions on tables in 

the open air at which the signatures of 

rs-by are obtained, which are not 
capable of identification ; 

(b.) The piecing together of sheets of 
signatures without reference to the quarter 
from which they are obtained, and the 
headings ultimately affixed to them ; 

(c.) The practice of presenting petitions 
without any kind of voucher for their 
genuineness. 


Sm CHARLES FORSTER (Walsall) 
said that, as this was a question of 
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deal with it in accordance with the pre- 
eedent referred to in the Report. He 
would put down the Report for con- 
sideration on Monday next. 


Special Report to be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [No. 175.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——9—— 


ARMS LICENCES (IRELAND) — THE 
CORK DEFENCE UNION. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, S.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the arms licences, 
granted in favour of employés of the Cork 
Defence Union, were intended to be 
confined to the use of the individuals in 
whose names they were issued ; and, if 
so, whether the Police Authorities can 
state if this arrangement has been in 
all cases adhered to by the Defence 
Union ? 
| Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): Arms licences 
are confined to the use of the individuals 
to whom they are granted. There has 
been no infringement of the law to the 
knowledge of the police by the persons 
alluded to in the Question. 

Mr. HOOPER: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman say whether the 
police have made periodical inquiries as 
to the confirming of these licences to the 
individuals on whose behalf they were 
originally granted ? 

Cotoner KING- HARMAN: The 
police say they have no knowledge of 
any infringement of the law; and I be- 
lieve they have done their duty in look- 
ing after it. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD—CENSUS 
OF THE WORKING CLASS POPULA- 
TION IN LONDON—FOREIGN PAUPER 
IMMIGRANTS. 


Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, in the 
Returns of the Census recently taken of 
the working class population of five 
typical London parishes, the number of 
foreign pauper immigrants now residing 
in those parishes can be shown in a 
separate column; and, whether it will 
be possible to show in the Returns the 
number of British and Irish workmen 





Privilege, he presumed the House would 
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and workwomen out of employment, 
who belong to those trades which 
are alleged to have been most seri- 
ously affected by the immigration of 
foreigners ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, it 
was proposed in the Return to show 
separately the information with regard 
to foreign pauper immigrants born 
within the United Kingdom and those 
born abroad; and the Report provided 
for information to be given of the 
number of persons out of employment 
relieved out of the rates. The Return 
would relate to males only. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
COLLISIONS AT SEA—COLLISION OF 
THE “CELTIC” AND “BRITANNIC.” 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 

asked the Secretary to the Board of 

Trade, Whether the Board of Trade, in 

view of the circumstances of the recent 

collision between the Celtie and the 

Britannic, and of the findings of the 

Court of Inquiry held by the British 

Consul at New York, will consider the 

advisability of further amending the 

Regulations for the Prevention of 

Collisions at Sea, and especially of 

modifying Article 19, by which the use 

of distinctive blastson the steam whistle, 
to indicate the course of the vessel, is 
left optional, and of making more 
definite and more stringent the Regula- 

tions as to the speed of steam ships in a 

fog, generally, and when the steam 

whistles of other steam ships are 
heard ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Report of the inquiry into the 
collision between the Celtic and the 
Britannic has not yet been received; 
and I am not in a position to say what 
amendments, if any, should be made in 
the Regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea. 
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COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION BILL— 
THE 19rx SECTION. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will cause 
inquiry to be made whether the pro- 
visions of the 19th section of the Goal 
Mines, &c. Regulation Bill are necessary 
for all or any of the mines in Ireland, 
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or could be enforced, having regard to 
the thinness of the seams, without 
unduly burdening the undertakings; 
whether it is a fact that there is little 
or no fire-damp or other mineral gas in 
the Irish mines; and, whether the 
second shaft would involve much greater 
expense for pumping? 

HE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
provisions of the 19th and the two 
previous clauses of the Bill correspond 
substantially with the provisions of the 
Mines Act of 1872, which are in force 
in Ireland at the present time. I am 
not aware of any complaint having been 
received as to their impracticability. I 
will, however, take the opinion of the 
Inspector on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE — 
CHARGES OF DRUNKENNESS—SER- 
GEANT MURPHY. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether in the Metropolitan 
Police Force it is the custom to obtain 
medical and other evidence in cases of 
charges of drunkenness; whether this 
course was followed in the case of Ser- 
geant Murphy at Devonport; whether 
he was allowed to call witnesses in his 
defence; whether he was charged with 
the offence at the time, or not until the 
following day; whether any such charge 
had ever been made against him pre- 
viously ; and, whether, considering the 
admitted doubtfulness of the cause of his 
admission to hospital, he may be given 
the benefit of this doubt and be re- 
instated in his former rank ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
it is not the practice to call medical evi- 
dence in order to discover whether a 
police constable is drunk. No medical 
evidence was called in the case of Ser- 
geant Murphy. He was given every op- 
portunity of calling witnesses in his be- 
half. He was charged with the offence 
on the same day that it occurred. Pre- 
vious charges of drunkenness had been 
brought against him on more than one 
occasion. I must decline to interfere 
with the discretion of the Chief Commis- 
sioner in the case. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE — RE- 
PORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
C2 


Conference. 
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for the Colonies, When the Report of 
the Proceedings of the recent Colonial 
Conference will be published ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotranp) (Hampstead): Every 
effort is being made to get out these 
Papers, which are somewhat voluminous, 
as early as possible, and I hope very 
shortly to lay them on the Table; but I 
cannot name a day. 


MINES—RETURN OF PERSONS EM- 
PLOYED. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Return of Persons employed in Mining, 
laid upon the Table on 23rd May, will 
be in the hands of Members before the 
end of this week, seeing that the Coal 
Mines, &c. Regulation Bill is down for 
Committee on Monday, the 20th instant? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the printers that this Re- 
turn will be in the hands of Members to- 
morrow morning. 


MINES—REPORTS OF INSPECTORS FOR 
1886. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, When the Re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Mines for 1886 
will be presented ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Reports may be expected to be issued in 
the course of next week. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS — CONTRACT 
FOR NEATSFOOT OIL. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Director of Navy Contracts recently 
received from Messieurs Brown and 
Deighton, of Preston, a tender, toge- 
ther with a sample of neatsfoot oil, 
which he declined as being ‘ without 
fat;’’ whether, on Messieurs Brown 
and Deighton stating that it was ‘en- 
tirely of fat,” and threatening inquiry, 
the Director of Contracts admitted they 
were correct, but justified his action on 
the ground that the specification given 
in the Admiralty tender form was ‘not 
as lucid as is to be desired,” and would 
be amended “next year;” why such 
defective specifications are not altered 
at once ; who is responsible for a speci- 
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fication which is admittedly misleading ; 
whether such defective specifications 
have been found to discourage open 
competition among traders generally; 
and, whether any contract has actually 
been placed under the admittedly im- 
perfect specification ? 

Tae SECRETARY to roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said: The 
quotations given in the hon. Member’s 
Question do not accurately convey the 
facts. Tenders were invited for neats- 
foot oil upon a form of specification that 
has been used for several years without 
objection being raised to it. Seventeen 
tenders with samples were received. The 
samples were examined by the Admi- 
ralty chemist, without his having any 
clue to the name of the manufacturer; 
10 were pronounced fit and suitable for 
the Service, and the lowest offer of these 
accepted. Messrs. Brown and Deighton 
were among those who tendered; but 
their offer was the highest in price, and 
their sample was reported as unsuitable, 
being limpid oil without fat. Attention 
will be given to the wording of the spe- 
cification, to see if any alteration is de- 
sirable before next year’s contracts are 
made. The Director of Contracts pre- 
pares the specifications; but the Admi- 
ralty are always glad to receive commu- 
nications from manufacturers intended 
to make these as clear as possible, and 
as much in accordance with trade usage 
as the requirements of the Service will 
admit. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—CONTRACT FOR CARTRIDGES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether the contract with Messrs. 
Latimer Clark, Muirhead, and Oo. 
having been reduced, in consequence of 
delay, from 500,000 to 200,000 cart- 
ridges, this latter number has now been 
delivered, or what proportion of it; and, 
if so, when and how long after the date 
named in the contract; and, whether 
the whole of the cartridges delivered 
by this firm have been manufactured by 
them ; and, if not, from whom were they 
obtained ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortuoore) (Exeter): The contractors 
finished the order; but when the first 
two deliveries were inspected it was 
found that, though the main supply was 
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of good quality, some defective cart- 
ridges had been mixed with it. Since 
then a further delivery has been made, 
which is again defective in minor points; 
and I propose to cancel the whole order, 
relieving the contractors of the cartridge 
cases, which are theirown manufacture, 
and are reported to be well made. I 
practically answered the second part of 
the Question on the 8th of March last; 
but I may now say that, with the know- 
ledge of the War Department, the cart- 
ridges and bullets were made at Mill- 
wall by Latimer Clark themselves, and 
the percussion caps at Birmingham. 
The cartridges were filled with Govern- 
ment powder, for the most part by 
Messrs. Dyer and Robson. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY CONTRACTS FOR 
SWORD BAYONETS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Messrs. Wilkinson, who have received 
an order for 150,000 sword bayonets, are 
themselves manufacturers of such arms; 
whether, before placing the contract, 
inquiry was made as to whether they 
had any sufficient plant for such purpose; 
when the contract is to be completed ; on 
what principle exception will in future be 
made to the rule that firms accepting con- 
tracts shall themselves manufacture the 
articles for which they tender; and, 
which are the two favoured firms men- 
tioned by the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Messrs. Wilkinson are sword cutlers, 
and will themselves manufacture the 
sword bayonets. Inquiry was made as 
to their plant, and it was found that the 
plant wonld all have to be erected. 
Deliveries are to commence on January 
1, 1888, and to continue at the rate of 
1,000 a week ; so that nearly three years 
will be required to complete the contract, 
although provision is made that, if 
thought necessary, the supply may be 
expedited after the first year. The rule 
that only a manufacturer is to be ac- 
cepted asa contractor does not neces- 
sarily imply that every process con- 
nected with the article contracted for 
shall be executed in the factory of the 
contractor himself; for in many trades 
the successive processes take place in 
different localities and under different 
firms, as a necessary, or at least eco- 
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nomical, division of labour. The in- 
tention is that the contractor shall not 
be a middleman, merchant, or agent; 
and this rule will be as strictly enforced 
as circumstances will allow. The two 
firms of agents who, in consideration of 
their long connection with the Depart- 
ment, are still allowed to contract are 
Messrs. Moore and Manby and Messrs. 
Broughton and Co. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Will these sword bayonets be 
entirely of English manufacture ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes; certainly. 


WAR OFFICE—EXHAUSTION OF 
STORES AT MALTA IN 1882. 

Coronet. BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, as it has been frequently 
stated that there was no reserve of gun- 
powder at Malta after the Bombardment 
of Alexandria, in July 1882, If he will 
explain what the deficiency, if any, 
really was ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I have pleasure in saying that these 
statements are quite inaccurate, though 
they have been so persistently repeated 
that I am not surprised at their having 
been made use of in recent speeches. 
The full reserves of all descriptions of 
powder were actually in store at Malta 
immediately prior to the Bombardment 
of Alexandria in July, 1882. Supplies 
have been sent forward to the Fleet 
before the bombardment, and an ample 
store remained at Malta equal to all 
possible emergencies. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that the Junior Naval Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord Charles Beresford) is re- 
ported to have said, in a speech delivered 
before the Constitutional Union, that 
the supply of powder on board the Fleet 
before Alexandria was so short that it 
would have been awkward if the French 
Fleet had returned with hostile intent ? 
Whether, also, there was any reserve at 
Malta of the 1i-inch shells, or any sup- 
ply of the 11-inch shells exceeding 100? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I know that 
the statement referred to by the noble 
Lord was made by my noble and gal- 
lant Friend, and that it has also been 
made by other persons recently. I am, 
in consequence, exceedingly glad to have 
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an opportunity of stating what the facts 
were with regard to the reserve at Malta. 
I am not surprised that the Junior Naval 
Lord should have made this statement, 
because it has frequently been made in 
the newspapers, and there have been 
no opportunities recently of contradict- 
ing it. I have not in my possession at 
this moment any information with regard 
tothe 11-inch shells ; but I am satisfied 
—perfectly satisfied—that there was a 
sufficient supply of amunition for every 
description of gun on board the ships 
at Alexandria. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman make 
inquiry upon that point, and state at a 
future date whether his present reply is 
substantiated by the facts of the case ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly, Sir. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—THE PRO- 
CESSION — SEATS IN PARLIAMENT 
SQUARE. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther, in carrying out the arrangements 
for seats in Parliament Square for the 
families and friends of Members, he can 
make provision for the representatives 
of the Press in the House; and, whe- 
ther the seats now being put up can 
conveniently be numbered for the pro- 
tection of those for whom tickets are 
obtainable ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxer) (Dublin University): I have 

romised to provide two tickets to each 

Member of the House of Commons for 
this platform ; and I am sorry to say 
that it will not be in my power to pro- 
vide tickets for gentlemen of the Press 
who sit in this House. In answer to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
say that I have considered the subject 
very carefully, and that I think it would 
produce great inconvenience if the seats 
were numbered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether Indian and Colonial 
visitors were to be charged in the same 
way as Members ? 

Mr. PLUNKET explained that the 
Colonial agents were putting up the 
platforms reserved for these visitors at 
their own expense, and at their own 
suggestion. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire) asked, whether any pro- 
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vision had been made for the officials of 
the House to take their wives and 
sisters? At present it seemed as if 
they were the only persons connected 
with the House who were excluded. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, a considerable 
number of the officials of the House 
would have places provided for them in 
the Abbey. If there should be any 
space to spare on the platform in Par- 
liament Square, after the Members of 
the House of Commons had been pro- 
vided for, the officials of the House 
should certainly have the first claim. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Are we to understand that 
ladies will have to scramble for places 
on the principle of “first come first 
served ?” 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he was 
quite confident that the ladies would not 
scramble for places. That protest he 
felt bound to make on their behalf. The 
arrangement was that the first persons 
to arrive should go to the front of the 
platform, which would be filled up gra- 
dually. If the seats were numbered 
and reserved confusion might ensue. 
The first people to arrive might be 
holders of seats in the middle of the 
platform, and they would have to be 
displaced repeatedly in order to enable 
others to get to the front. 


In reply to Mr. Osporne Morcan 
(Denbighshire, E.), 


Mr. PLUNKET said, that he would 
take care to prevent the issue of tickets 
for more seats than were available. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether old soldiers and 
sailors, who were in the Services 50 
years ago, were to be afforded facilities 
for viewing the procession ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had no 
authority in the matter ; but he hoped a 
place would be found for the Chelsea 
and Greenwich pensioners at the top of 
Constitution Hill, as well as for some of 
the Naval School boys. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked, whether it was true that tickets 
for the Thanksgiving Service had been 
allotted to the whole of the clerical staff 
of the House of Lords, while only 35 
tickets had been allotted to the clerical 
staff of the Lower House; and, if it 
was true, he wished to know who was 
responsible for the arrangement ? 
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Mr. PLUNKET said, he believed that 
35 tickets had been distributed among 
the officials of the House of Commons. 
He did not know what provision had 
been made for the officials of the House 
of Lords. The authority who was re- 
sponsible for the arrangements was the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman use his best endeavours 
to put the clerical staff of the House of 
Commons in as favourable a position as 
that of the House of Lords? 


[No reply. | 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN—CON- 
DITION OF AFFAIRS, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the Govern- 
ment have official information confirm- 
ing the statement in yesterday’s Times 
of its Calcutta Correspondent respect- 
ing the condition of affairs in Afghan- 
istan :— 

“The accounts received from all quarters 
agree that the Ameer’s popularity and prestige 
are hopelessly shattered, and that unless we 
interfere on his behalf he must soon fall?” 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frerousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): In the absence of the 
Under Secretary of State for India, he 
desires me to state that the information 
received at the India Office up to date 
in no way confirms the statement made 
by Zhe Times Correspondent. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)— REGENT’S 
PARK—BATHING FACILITIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it would be possible to afford 
to the public the same facilities for 
bathing in Regent’s Park as are granted 
to them in Hyde Park ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
PiunkeEt) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, that bathing could not be permitted 
in the Park, because the Ornamental 
Water was too close to the houses. 
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BOARD OF TRADE—CAPTAIN CHRIS- 
TIAN, PRINCIPAL OFFICER 
QUEENSTOWN. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther Captain Christian, the principal 
officer of the Board of Trade at Queens- 
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town, is about to be superannuated ; if 
so, what will his pension be, and what 
ome will it bear to the salary he 
as hitherto enjoyed, and if any excep- 
tion has been made in his case respect- 
ing the pension scale of the Civil Ser- 
vice ; and, if so, what are the grounds 
for the exception in his case; whether 
a successor is to be appointed; and, if 
so, what are the duties of the principal 
officer in Queenstown; and, if no suc- 
cessor is to be appointed, will Captain 
Christian have any official connection 
with, or duties to perform towards, the 
Department in Queenstown ? 

Tut SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Der Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Captain Christian, the principal officer 
of the Board of Trade at Queenstown, 
is about to be superannuated. His pen- 
sion will be £191 13s. 4d. per annum, 
having a proportion of 23-60ths of his 
salary of £500. The ordinary pension 
scale of the Civil Service does not apply, 
inasmuch as Captain Christian was ap- 
pointed under special conditions on 
account of his professional qualifica- 
tions. No successor will be appointed 
to Captain Christian as principal officer; 
but a fully qualified nautical surveyor 
will be stationed at Queenstown. When 
Captain Christian is superannuated he 
will no longer have any official connec- 
tion with, or duties to perform towards, 
the Department in Queenstown. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—LICENCES FOR IMPORTATION 
OF IRISH CATTLE. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether the Privy Council 
recently had occasion to remonstrate 
with the Inspectors of Local Authorities 
in Great Britain against illegal charges 
made for licences, certificates, &c., for 
Irish cattle landed at British ports ; 
whether it is a fact that at Greenock 
this practice still continues; whether 
he can give the number of cattle landed 
at Greenock since the restrictions on the 
importation of cattle this year into Scot- 
land, and the amount of fees alleged to 
be illegally exacted from Irish im- 
porters of cattle; whether any steps are 
being taken to prevent the continuance 
of the alleged illegal exactions at 
Greenock and elsewhere; and, whether 
the expense and trouble and annoyance 
of landing Glasgow cattle out of direct 
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Glasgow steamers, and railing them to 
Glasgow, is to be allowed to continue ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
(Lord Jonn Manvyezrs) (Leicestershire, 
E.): The attention of the Privy Council 
has been called to the charges made for 
certificates of inspection of animalslanded 
at certain ports in Great Britain; and 
in each case the Local Authority who 
have made the Regulation imposing on 
owners the cost of such certificates have 
been informed that, in the opinion of 
the Privy Council, such charges were 
contrary to the principle of Section 56 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1878. No information has been 
received as to the continuance of the 
system at Greenock, and the statistics 
asked for cannot be given from official 
sources. In regard to the Regulations 
which provide that animals intended 
for inland transit are to be landed at 
Greenock instead of at Glasgow, it ap- 
pears that such Regulations are within 
the powers given to Local Authorities 
by Article 20 of the Animals Order of 
1886, which enables them to regulate 
the movement of animals into their dis- 
trict from the district of any other Local 
Authority in Great Britain. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
CARRIAGE OF CATTLE ON RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether his attention has 
been called to the cruelties and unneces- 
sary hardships borne by cattle on rail- 
ways ; whether a prosecution for cruelty 
to animals has ever been tried as a re- 
medy ; and, whether there are any Regu- 
lations on the subject ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or txt DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): Yes. There have been no complaints 
made lately of cruelty, or unnecessary 
hardships, to animals during transit by 
railway. Prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted, and penalties obtained, for in- 
fringement of the Regulations which 
are in force under the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act, 1878, providing 
for water supply of animals at railway 
stations, also for proper footholds in 
trucks and other vehicles, for the pre- 
vention of overcrowding, and for the 
protection of newly-shorn sheep from 
the weather. 


Mr. O Doherty 
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WAR OFFICE—MESS FUND OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 

Coronet HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is aware 
that the mess fund of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, is made up from con- 
tributions by the cadets, and is their 
private property; and, such being the 
case, will the Government relieve them 
of the cost of performing a military and 
patriotic duty at their own expense 
when they attend the Jubilee Review at 
Aldershot ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The only application at present made to 
the War Office is that the cadets should 
be allowed to pay this expenditure out of 
the mess fund. I should be glad if it 
were possible to meet it in some other 
way; but it appears doubtful whether 
it would form a legal charge upon 
Army Votes. I will look further into 
the matter before the Review. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
BOROUGH OR “CITY” OF BELFAST. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, If, in 

recognition of the position and progress 
of Belfast, and in consideration of this 
being the Jubilee year of Her Majesty’s 
reign, he will be pleased to recommend 
to the Crown to grant a Charter, or 
issue Letters Patent, conferriz:g on the 
borough of Belfast the style and title of 

** City ?” 

THe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to recommend to the Crown 
the grant of Charters conferring on any 
town in the United Kingdom the title 
of ‘‘ city’ in honour of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. With regard to Belfast, no 
intimation has been received that the 
public authorities desire that such a 
title should be conferred upon that 
town; but if any Memorial on the sub- 
ject should reach Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it will receive such consideration 
as it deserves. 


SCOTLAND—THE CROFTERS’ COMMIS- 
SION—REDUCTION OF RENTS. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 

Cromarty) (for Dr. Crark) (Caithness) 
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asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, during the month of May, 
decisions in 430 cases have been given 
by the Crofters Commission, by which 
the rents of the 430 crofters have been 
reduced from £3,047 to £1,937, and of 
the £7,594 of arrears of rent due by 
these crofters about £5,000 has been 
cancelled; whether the Commission has 
decided the case of the Braes crofters, 
the district where the disturbance took 
place regarding the right to graze on 
Benlee, which caused the first expedi- 
tion to Skye, and reduced the rent of 
these crofters from £276 to £153, and 
cancelled £719 of the £752 of arrears 
of rent due by them; whether an inter- 
locutor has been issued by the Com- 
mission, giving Benlee to these crofters, 
and so deciding in their favour the 
matter in dispute which caused the dis- 
turbance; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table of the 
House a quarterly Return of the deci- 
sions made by the Crofters Commis- 
sion? The hon. Gentleman further 
asked, if the Government would give in 
the Returns the acreage of each of the 
crofts ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not able to give an answer to the last 
Question. The figures in the first part 
of the hon. Member’s Question are not 
quite accurate ; 627 fair rents were fixed 
by the Crofters Commission during the 
month of May, the number of crofters 
interested being about 700. The total 
amount of present rents dealt with was 
£4,285 0s. 7d., and this was reduced to 
the sum of £2,911 5s. The total 
amount of arrears adjudicated upon 
was £10,358 13s. 10d., of which the 
Commissioner cancelled £6,200 11s. 5d., 
and ordered the balance of £4,158 2s. 5d. 
to be paid. The facts as stated in the 
second and third paragraphs of the 
Question, though substantially correct, 
might lead to misapprehension. The 
right of grazing cattle on Benlee has 
not been given by the Commission to 
the Braes crofters, who have, as a 
matter of fact, been in enjoyment of 
this right since 1882, when it was 
granted to them by Lord Macdonald, 
on the understanding that they should 
pay rent for it. This rent, and the ar- 
rears of it which have accumulated, 
have been dealt with by the Commis- 
sion in conjunction with the rent and 
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arrears duc from the Braes crofters in 
respect of their holdings, with the result 
that rents have been reduced from 
£276 6s. 9d. to £153 3s., and arrears 
from £752 13s. 5d. to £33 128. 6d. As 
to the fourth part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, the Government do not deem 
it desirable that quarterly Returns of 
the decisions of the Commission should 
be laid on the Table of the House, as 
it would frequently necessitate the pub- 
lication of a Report dealing with a por- 
tion of a district of which the remainder 
was still sud judice ; this would be apt to 
embarrass the Commission in the per- 
formance of their duties. Moreover, 
their decisions, when given, are at once 
published in the newspapers, and an 
annual Report of their proceedings will, 
in accordance with the Statute, be laid 
before Parliament. 


Crofters’ Commission. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether the Government would 
not give, with respect to the Crofters 
Commission, the same periodical Return 
which was given in respect to the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Commission ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH understood that 
certain Returns were laid down by the 
Act of Parliament, and were presented 
under the Act. He would inquire whe- 
ther, if they did not interfere with the 
course of business, they could he made 
more frequent? He had appealed to the 
Commissioners themselves; and they 
had replied that it would interfere with 
their conduct of the business, and give 
a false representation on the course they 
were taking, if they were obliged to 
report on questions which were not com- 
pletely settled. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that his 
question was whether the Crofters Com- 
missioners could furnish similar Returns 
to those furnished by the Irish Land 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said he would 
inquire. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked whether, after the large reduction 
of rent which the Crofters Commis- 
sioners had made in the County of In- 
verness, the Government would not 
think it right to extend the Act to the 
neighbouring counties of Moray and 
Nairn? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was not 
the Government who had to do with the 
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question. It was the House itself which 
last year deliberately refused to extend 
the privilege of the Act to these 
counties; and, therefore, he had only 
to say, on behalf of the Government, 
that they adhered to the Act as it 
stood. 

Mr. ANDERSON: After the deci- 
sions of the Crofters Commission, which 
were not known to the House when this 
Act was passed, I hope the Govern- 
ment will consider the question of ex- 
tending the Act to the counties I have 
named. 

[No reply. ] 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS—SYSTEM 
OF “OPEN TENDERS.” 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
the Government will consider the ad- 
visability of making “‘ open tenders ”’ for 
goods required by the various Depart- 
ments, or, in other words, dispense with 
the present system of confining tenders 
to privileged lists, which, it is alleged, 
deters independent merchants and manu- 
facturers from making application ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that successive Governments had 
decided that experience did not recom- 
mend the adoption of the system of open 
tenders. More satisfactory results were 
obtained by the Public Departments, 
both in regard to prices, quality, and 
the number of offerers by tenders being 
invited from selected firms. In arranging 
such lists, every facility was afforded to 
manufacturers of proved standing who 
desired to compete to be placed on the 
list. The hon. Member would be aware 
that one of the most important considera- 
tions in regard to material supplied for 
the public use was that the quality itself 
should be extra good, and for that the 
reputation of the manufacturer was of 
the highest importance. 


NAVY—DOCKYARDS AND ARSENALS— 
VISITS BY MEMBERS OF THIS HOUSE. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 

Hamlets, Stepney) asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 

valuable information Members obtained 
regarding the Navy, on their visit to 

Portsmouth on Saturday last, the Go- 

vernment can conveniently recommend 

that arrangements should be made for 

Members to visit the dockyards and 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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arsenals at least twice during every 
Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): Any 
Member desirous of visiting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards can do so at any time 
by presenting his card at the Dockyard 
gates. If, however, there was a general 
wish on the part of any largesection of the 
House that facilities should be given for 
Members to visit in company these Go- 
vernment establishments, the Admiralty 
would be glad to make arrangements for 
that purpose. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, At what hour Mem- 
bers of the House who had received 
tickets of admission to the Jubilee Ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey would be re- 
quired to be in their places, and until 
what hour carriages would be allowed 
to pass along the route ? 

Tne FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): The 
Committee appointed by this House to 
consider this matter have made their 
Report, and I understand that my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
will lay it upon the Table this evening. 
As regards this particular part of the 
route, I understand that the Commis- 
sioners of Police have undertaken to 
keep the streets clear for the passage of 
carriages up to 10 o’clock; but after 
that hour they cannot undertake to keep 
them clear. It is hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers will be in this House by 10 o’clock, 
and will then proceed by the covered 
way to the Abbey. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: How 
long will the covered way remain open ? 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say where 
it is intended to place the carriages of 
Members while they are in the Abbey ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: The latter Question 
is one that has ocvasioned the police con- 
siderable difficulty, and they will meet 
that difficulty in the best way they can. 
No doubt, they will be able to find some 
place in the immediate neighbourhood 
where hon. Members’ carriages can wait 
during the service. With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
I understand that hon. Members and 
their wives will be able to pass through 
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the covered way any time before 10 
o’clock. I believe that the Speaker and 
the other officers of the House will be in 
their places in the Abbey by 11 o’clock. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED RIOT AT FEAKLE. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I 
wish to ask the Parliamentary Under Se- 
cretary a Question, of which I have given 
him private Notice—namely, If the at- 
tention of the Irish Government has been 
called to the savage conduct of the police 
at Feakle, County Olare, on Sunday 
last; if it is a fact that these men broke 
into a public house in the village, in the 
absence of the proprietor, and helped 
themselves ad libitum to intoxicating 
liquors ; if the police were subsequently 
ordered by the District Inspector, named 
Seddall, to disperse some people who 
were in the village street, and there- 
upon they charged the crowd, using 
batons and clubbed rifles with great 
brutality; if a boy 12 years of age, 
named William Purcell, received a des- 
perate scalp wound which threatens to 
prove fatal; and if Denis Curtin, in at- 
tempting to rescue Purcell, was savagely 
assaulted ; if other men, named Daly, 
Hussey, O’Shea, and O’Halloran were 
assaulted and severely beaten, and the 
house of a man named O’Riordan broken 
into by the police, the owner assaulted, 
and a rifle presented at his wife ; if the 
Government can give the nature of the 
alleged provocation for such brutality ; 
and if, for the purpose of obtaining reli- 
able reports of proceedings at evictions, 
and at the suppressing of public meet- 
ings, the Government could provide some 
other source of information than police- 
men or their officers ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), in reply, said, 
he had only received Notice of the Ques- 
tion at 5 o’clock that evening, and had 
been unable to communicate with those 
at the seat of the Bodyke evictions for 
information. But the Government had 
no information of a disturbance or riot 
on Sunday. The only telegram which 
touched in any way on a disturbance 
between the police and the inhabitants 
was one which stated that yesterday a 
detachment of police, when marching 
home, were stoned by the mob, that five 
of the men were badly hurt, and that 
the mob were dispersed with batons. 
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This made one officer and 15 men of the 
Irish Constabulary who had been injured 
very seriously. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman make some 
further inquiries if I put the Question 
down on Thursday. 

Coroner KING- HARMAN: Cer- 
tainly. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE BODYKE 
EVICTIONS, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to ask 
a Question of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland. A number ofreplies 
have been given by the Under Secretary 
to Questions asked in this House in refer- 
ence to the deplorable proceedings going 
on at Bodyke, and we are in a position 
to prove that every one of these replies 
is absolutely and entirely false. I wish 
to ask him whether, if we undertake to 
prove that all the statements made in 
reply to our Questions with reference to 
the conduct of the police and the emer- 
gency men in Bodyke are entirely false, 
the Chief Secretary—or the Under Se- 
cretary, for the Chief Secretary does not 
seem to take any interest in Irish affairs 
at all—will inform us of the sources of 
his information ; and whether, if he has 
no other information, except that which 
proceeds from the party inculpated by 
our Questions, he will obtain some inde- 
pendent testimony of the conduct of the 
police, which we state to be brutal and 
atrocious ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) (who re- 
plied) said, he understood the hon. 
Member desired that the Government 
should lay before the House all the offi- 
cial information and telegrams that 
passed between the Irish Office in 
London and the authorities in Ireland. 
That had never been done before by 
any Government, and the present Go- 
vernment could not start the practice. 

Mr. DILLON said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman occupied his seat in the 
House, and not a position behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, he would better under- 
stand the Question. The point he wanted 
to put was this—He would undertake 
to prove that the statements made in the 
House in relation to the ——e in 
Bodyke were absolutely false." Now, 
that was a very serious condition of 
things—that the answers to Questions 
put to Ministers were entirely and abso- 
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lutely false. He made no attack on the 

' truthfulness of Ministers; but he alleged 
the information was placed in their 
hands by interested persons ; and if he 
proved the facts were false, would the 
Government inform the House whether 
the information they had received was 
obtained from parties inculpated by the 
Questions ; and, if so, whether they 
would take steps to get independent 
testimony of the conduct of the Con- 
stabulary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked how the 
hon. Member proposed to prove that the 
answers were not true? Did he propose 
to prove it hy asking for a day to dis- 
cuss the whole question of Bodyke? If 
so, that was a Question relating to the 
arrangement of Business, which ought 
to be addressed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown down that challenge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I only asked 
a Question. 

Mr. DILLON said, he proposed, if he 
got the chance, to prove by the inde- 
pendent testimony of Englishmen who 
were present, and who stated that they 
were ready to swear that the answers 
given in this House, with reference to 
things they saw with their own eyes, 
were absolutely and totally false. He 
called on the Chief Secretary to say 
when he would give a day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought the 
best thing for the hon. Member would 
be to furnish him with the proof of the 
falseness of the statements referred to, 
and then he would be in a position to 
consider what course he would pur- 
sue. 

Mr. DILLON said, he did not intend 
to prolong this debate; but he was not 
satisfied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply, and he would try whether some 
means could not be found to bring the 
matter under the notice of the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—ARRANGE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


In reply to Mr. Sypnzy Buxron 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar), 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was intended to 
proceed on Monday with Supply (Civil 
Service Estimates) as the first Order, 
and after that to take the Coal Mines, 


Hr. Dillon 
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&c. Regulation Bill. It had been un- 
derstood for some time that the Speaker 
would be moved out of the Chair on that 
Bill as nearly as possible at 10 o’clock at 
night. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
last evening the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury promised to make a statement this 
evening of the Business to be taken 
next week for the convenience of Mem- 
bers who did not wish to be in London 
during the Jubilee celebrations. He 
also wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he would inform them 
what was the reason that, to the great 
astonishment of the Irish Members, the 
Irish Land Law Bill was set down for 
Report stage in the House of Lords on 
the Ist July; and also how, in view of 
the action of the other House, he pro- 
posed to fulfil his pledge to have the 
second reading of the Bill taken in the 
House of Commons before the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill had left 
the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was in 
the recollection of the House; but he 
thought the hon. Gentleman had slightly 
misrepresented the engagement he made. 
What he undertook was, that the Irish 
Land Law Bill should be down in this 
House before they had parted with the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill; and that engagement he should 
certainly endeavour to observe. He 
was not responsible for the arrange- 
ments which were made in ‘ another 
place.”” He regretted that ths Bill had 
been postponed so long as the Ist July; 
but he had not the least doubt that it 
would be in this House before they had 
been able entirely to dispose of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill. 
With reference to next week, looking at 
the present state of Business, they would 
not be justified in postponing the Report 
of the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill beyond Wednesday in that 
week. It was, therefore, the intention 
of the Government to take the Report on 
that day. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): When will the 
Bill be reprinted? It is absolutely neces- 
sary to know for the purpose of putting 
down Amendments. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will be re- 
printed, I think, on Monday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stand, if the Bill is reprinted on Monday, 
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the Report will come on on Wednes- 
day? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will under- 
take that it will be reprinted by Mon- 


day. 

Me. DILLON : All I ask the Govern- 
ment to do is to adopt the suggestion of 
The Standard this morning, and adjourn 
the Report stage of the Bill to Monday. 
I want to know why they cannot allow 
the week in which the Jubilee celebra- 
tion is to take place to go over without 
spending some days on the Irish Coer- 
cion Act? All I can say is that if they 
cannot see their way to accept the pro- 
position we propose we will move that 
Jubilee Day be devoted to the Irish 
Crimes Act. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he very 
much regretted that he had not been 
able to meet the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He was entirely in the hands of 
the House. Having asked the House 
to adopt practically urgency for the 
passing of this measure, it did not seem 
to him desirable that he should further 
postpone it. If the House desired to 
postpone it, that was a matter he could 
not contend with; but it was his duty 
to bring forward the measure for con- 
sideration as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit, and he thought the coun- 
try would expect them to proceed. 

Mr. DILLON: Why not go on with 
the Bill on Jubilee Day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, if the Lords considered that 
three weeks ought to intervene between 
the final Committee stage of the Irish 
Land Law Bill and the consideration of 
the Report, why should not the same 
rule prevail with regard to the Irish 
Crimes Bill? Surely they were entitled 
to more than one day, and that the 
Jubilee Day of Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty. No Government had ever at- 
tempted anything like this before; and, 
what was more, they would not gain 
anything by it. ([‘*Order!”?] What 
the Irish Members desired was that they 
should have a clear week in order to 
prepare Amendments for the Report 
stage. As for Wednesday, he made the 
Government a present of it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
only one suggestion to make with re- 
gard to Public Business. If it would 
be consistent with the views of hon. 
Members that the Government should 
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proceed with Supply on Wednesday, 
without being subject to Motions on 
going into Committee, he would substi- 
tute Supply on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day for the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill. But, again, he must be 
in the hands of the House. He could 
not propose a measure of that kind un- 
less it was agreeable to hon. Gentlemen 
generally. But the condition of Public 
Business rendered it imperative upon 
him to ask the House to proceed with 
Business from day to day. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) suggested that if no 
Business was taken on Wednesday it 
would be very acceptable to the House, 
and hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
would then have an opportunity of con- 
sidering any Amendments they wished 
to put down; and if the Government 
would take Supply on Thursday that 
might furnish a solution of the diffi- 
culty. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 


Report from Select Committee brought 
up, and read, as followeth :— 


The Select Committee appointed to consider 
what means should be adopted for the attend- 
ance of this House at the Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice in Westminster Abbey on the 21st day of 
June have considered the matter to them re- 
ferred, and have agreed to the following Re- 
port :— 

That each Member be admitted to the Abbey 
by Ticket. 

That the Lord Chamberlain has arranged to 
find places for Members, accompanied by their 
wives, who have sent in their names to the 
Speaker’s Secretary on or before Saturday 11th 
June. 

That a space in the North Transept, accom- 
modating 540, is set apart for Members. Pro- 
vision will be made for the Speaker, Chairman 
of Ways and Means, Ministers, Ex-Ministers, 
and Privy Councillors, to sit in the front seats. 
The remainder of the seats will be numbered, 
reserved, and allotted by ballot. 

That Levée dress is expected to be worn by 
Ministers, Ex-Ministers, and Privy Councillors. 
For other Members Levée dress will be op- 
tional. 

That Officers of the House should attend at 
the North Door of the Abbey to prevent un- 
authorised persons entering the seats reserved 
for the use of Members. 

That Carriages should arrive at the Entrance 
to Westminster Hall not later than Ten a.m. 

That Members, accompanied by their Wives, 
will proceed through St. Stephen’s Porch by a 
covered way to the North Door of the Abbey, 
and, after the Ceremony, will return to the 
House for their carriages. 
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That Members of the House shall sit together, 
and |that their Wives be separately provided 
for by numbered and reserved seats. Front 
seats will be reserved in the Lady’s Gallery for 
Mrs. Peel, Mrs. Courtney, and the Wives of 
Ministers, Ex-Ministers, and Privy Coun- 
cillors. 

That the Clerks and Officers of the House, 
not exceeding 35 in number, shall be permitted 
to accompany the Members, and have tickets 
issued to them accordingly. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have to inform the House 
that Her Majesty has been graciously 
— to signify Her desire that the 

ouse should be represented by Mr. 
Speaker at the Thanksgiving to be held 
in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday the 
2ist day of this instant June, in cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth year of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Reign. This intimation of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, I need scarcely say, 
is another proof of the gracious con- 
sideration Her Majesty always shows 
for the convenience of her faithful Com- 
mons. The effect of this Message is that 
the House is dispensed from going to 
the Abbey in its corporate capacity, 
and the Members can go to Westminster 
in the manner most convenient to them- 
selves. I therefore move— 

“That this House, in accordance with Her 
Majesty’s Gracious intimation, doth authorise 
Mr. Speaker, as representing this House, to 
attend the ‘I'hanksgiving to be held in West- 
minster Abbey on Tuesday the 2!st day of 
this instant June, and that the Members of the 
House be admitted to the Abbey by Tickets.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House, in accordance with Her 
Majesty’s Gracious intimation, doth authorise 
Mr. Speaker, as representing this House, to 
attend the Thanksgiving to be held in West- 
minster Abbey on Tuesday the 2Ist day of 
this instant June, and that the Members of the 
House be admitted to the Abbey by Tickets.’ 
—(HMr. Secretary Matthews.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May I be permitted, Mr. Speaker, to 
submit that if this Motion is carried it 
will displace the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, contrary to the order 
of the House that the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill shall have 
precedence over all other Business of 
the House. The Rule, which was passed 
some time ago, says that the Coercion 
Bill must be the first Business. It was 
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Rule on a previous occasion, and you 
then stated, Sir, that the question which 
had been put down was not Govern- 
ment Business. Now, if this Motion is 
taken now it will displace the Motion 
giving the Government precedence for 
the Crimes Bill on Tuesday next, Tues- 
day being a private Member’s day ; the 
words of the Rule are that the Crimes 
Bill is to be the first Business on every 
day for which Government Business is 
put down. But if the Government are, 
in defiance of their own Rule, to put 
down other Business, it will become a 
dangerous precedent, seeing that it will 
become the first Business of the House, 
within the meaning of the Rule, by 
which the Government obtained prece- 
dence for the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill. I have no objection, per- 
sonally, to the Motion; and I strictly 
guard myself against saying anything 
on the subject. All I call attention to 
is the subsequent effect of this proceed- 
ing upon the Business of the House. I 
would ask you respectfully, Sir, to read 
the Rule giving precedence to the 
Crimes Bill; and I would then put it 
that it precludes the Government from 
taking anything but the Crimes Bill as 
the first Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no force in 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The Resolution giving pre- 
cedence to the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill was that that Bill should 
have precedence over all Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion, iucluding 
the Rules of Procedure. The Motion 
now before the House is an exceptional 
Motion, made for the general conve- 
nience of the House, and so stands in a 
category by itself, and has no bearing on 
the Business of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If it be not the 
Business of the House, what is it ? 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member will note the distinction between 
the Business of the House and the gene- 
ral convenience of the House on an ex- 
ceptional occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, in accordance 
with Her Majesty’s Gracious intimation, doth 
authorize Mr. Speaker, as representing this 
House, to attend the Thanksgiving to be held 
in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday the 21st day 
of this instant June, and that the Members 
of the House be admitted to the Abbey by 


my duty to invite your attention to this | Tickets. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Brxx 217.] 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

comMITTEE. | Progress 13th June. } 
[SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Dancerovs Assocrations.—ARMs. 
Clause 6 (Special Proclamation put- 

ting into force the enactments of this 

Act relating to dangerous associations). 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 

propose to move in line 2, as an Amend- 

ment, in page 5, after “satisfied,” to 

insert the words “by a Report of a 

Judge of the High Court,” the object 

being to provide that no Proclamation 

shall be issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
except upon the Report of a Judge of 

the High Court. I have a strong im- 

pression that the intention of this clause 

is simply to put down the National 

League, and not only that but to put 

down any and every association having 

a similar object. If the Committee have 

looked at the clause, as it stands, they 

will see that the power proposed to be 
conferred on the Lord Lieutenant is of 

a most sweeping character. Another 

object of the clause is to put down the 

Press in any district where the Lord 

Lieutenant may consider it desirable, 

and to suppress any combination what- 

ever, whether known by a distinctive 
name or not. Now the combination 
dealt with under the clause may be the 
most innocent combination in the world ; 
there may not, according to my reading 
of the clause, have been any criminality 
at all; but if the Government choose to 
think that a combination exists in any 
district the Lord Lieutenant, at his own 
discretion, will have authority to sup- 
press any meeting in support of such 
combination and to suppress the combi- 
nation itself. Anyone who takes part 
in any such association or combination, 
anyone who publishes the objects of the 
association, any man who contributes 
money to, or receives money for, or 
solicits money for the association may 
be brought up for an offence under this 
clause, and before two Resident Magis- 
trates who will simply be creatures of 
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Dublin Castle, and he may be sent to 
prison with six months’ hard labour. 
Now, I venture to say that the Ozar of 
Russia does not, at this moment, possess 
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a greater power than that. What I 
desire to subnit is that the power of 
prohibiting any combination which 
cannot be shown to be of a criminal 
character is a power which ought not to 
be entrusted to any human being, let 
alone the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
acting under the advice of the Executive 
of Dublin Castle. It is a power of a 
most sweeping and arbitrary character, 
and I venture to think that no English- 
man, at any rate, will contest the asser- 
tion that no such power ought to be 
given to any human being. It is a 
power which, if attempted to be exercised 
in England, would not be endured for a 
single day. Rather than submit to it 
the English people would rise in insur- 
rection against the Government who 
attempted to enforce it. Remembering 
how Englishmen have fought in bygone 
times for the liberties they now enjoy, 
I shall be greatly surprised if they are 
not ready now to declare that it is a 
provision which they would not, under 
any circumstances, impose on their own 
country. If such a power is to be 
entrusted to the Government it cer- 
tainly ought not to be entrusted to a 
person who will be incapable of exer- 
cising an independent and unbiassed 
judgment. If it be entrusted to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland it will be 
entrusted to a political partizan, and a 
partizan of the grossest kind—to a man 
who is himself connected in the most 
ostentatious manner with the landlord 
class, a man who has been in conflict 
with his own tenantry, a man who 
before he became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland occupied the position of an 
Orange Representative, and who at the 
present moment is one of the chief 
officers of that society. This seems to 
me to be one of the most serious parts 
of the proposal. The Lord Lieutenant 
is a man who has the power of carrying 
out these clauses, and there can be very 
little doubt that he will exercise that 
power without the slightest regard to 
mercy. That is not the worst feature 
of the matter. I do not propose to 


revive the discussion which we had 
yesterday as to the constitution of the 
Privy Council, but I will remind the 
Committee that the Privy Council con- 
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sists of certain Members drawn from 
three classes—namely, ex-Secretaries to 
the Lord Lieutenant—Gentlemen who 
never attend the meetings of the Privy 
Council, the Judges of the Irish 
Bench, and we have been told that 
they will not take part in any matters 
concerned with the administration of 
the Criminal Law ; and, thirdly, political 
se ewe who have been nominated 

embers of the Privy Council on ac- 
count of their subserviency to their 
Party. These are gentlemen who belong 
to the very worst class of landlords in all 
Treland, and, if not all, they are nearly 
all of them convicted rack-renters, and 
it will be seen from the evidence in the 
Blue Books that they are landlords 
whose rents have been reduced by 30 
to 70 per cent, as in the case of the 
Marquess of Waterford, who challenged 
his tenants to go into the Land Court, 
and asked for an increase of 50 per cent 
on his rents, whereas the Land Court 
decided that the proper course to take 
was to reduce the rents by that precise 
figure—namely, 50 per cent. The 
working Members of the Privy Council 
will consist of objectionable men, such 
as Mr. Cogan, Mr. Bruen, and Mr. 
M‘Murrough Kavanagh, who have been 
partizans of the landlord party for any 
number of years. These gentlemen 
are personally interested in carrying 
out the provisions of this Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon. Member that 
yesterday he was interrupted when he 
attempted to discuss this very point on 
the Motion for striking out the words 
‘by or with the advice of the Privy 
Council.” 

Mr. CLANCY: I will not pursue the 
argument further. I was only anxious 
to give an analysis of the constitution of 
the Privy Council. The Attorney Gene- 
ral will, no doubt, tell us again about 
the proposed responsibility of the Execu- 
tive in this matter, and inform the Com- 
mittee what the nature of the responsi- 
bility will be under which the Lord 
Lieutenant will carry out this provision. 
I cannot understand what arguments 
can be advanced in favour of the notion 
that this alleged responsibility really 
exists. What I said yesterday, and what 
I adhere to, is that the supposed respon- 
sibility of the Lord Lieutenant is a per- 
fect sham and a complete fiction. The 
Lord Lieutenant is responsible, no doubt, 


Mr Clancy 
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to this House, but practically he is irre- 
sponsible. In the first place, no oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to the Irish 
Members for canvassing the acts of the 
Lord Lieutenant under the Bill; and if 


‘an opportunity were afforded, the result 


would be that, no matter how arbitrarily 
the Lord Lieutenant might have acted, 
there would be a Party vote in his 
favour. The Lord Lieutenant will be 
made responsible when the present Go- 
vernment is turned out of Office, but 
not till then. I hope the time is not 
far distant when that event will take 
place; but, until then, the responsibility 
of the Lord Lieutenant will be a pure 
sham and a fiction, and I believe that 
it is, in reality, not regarded in a serious 
light by the Government themselves. I 
will postpone any further observations 
T have to make in support of the Amend- 
ment until I have had an opportunity 
of hearing what the Attorney General 
may have to say against it. I simply 
invite the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact that the power 
which is proposed to be conferred on 
the Lord Lieutenant is the most sweep- 
ing that was ever proposed to be con- 
ferred upon any Member of the most 
arbitrary Government. A power like 
this ought not to be entrusted to anyone, 
and in the case of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland it is scarcely likely that such 
power would be exercised in an un- 
biassed manner. I will only express 
the hope that the discussion will be 
continued until we succeed in exacting 
from the Government something like a 
defence of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 2, 
after the word ‘satisfied”’ insert the 
words “ by a report of a Judge of the 
High Court.” —( Mr. Clancy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member is the first of a long 
series of Amendments on the 6th clause 
of the Bill. The clause itself is an im- 
portant one, and some of the Amend- 
ments also are important, and, of course, 
ought to be discussed fairly. Some 
Members think that the powers pro- 
posed to be given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant are excessive, while others are of 
opinion that if such powers are conferred 
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they ought to be subject to a greater 
control on the part of Parliament, but I 
do not think it would be expedient, even 
if it would be in order, to discuss those 
questions on the Amendment now before 
the Committee. The objection I have 
to the Amendment is this—if there is a 
Proclamation the responsibility of issuing 
it ought to rest upon the Executive it- 
self, and I disapprove entirely of re- 
moving that responsibility from the au- 
thority to which it ought to attach, and 
lacing it on a judicial functionary. As 
have said before, if an Irish Judge 
were to present a report, it would be 
impossible for the Lord Lieutenant to 
avoid acting upon it. We say, there- 
fore, that whatever advice the Lord 
Lieutenant may obtain in reference to 
the desirability of proclaiming a district 
it must ultimately rest with him, whe- 
ther the Proclamation is issued or not, 
and he must act on his own responsi- 
bility, accompanied by a previous know- 
ledge of the facts. 
Mr. CLANCY: The Attorney General 
for Ireland says that the Amendment 
proposes an unconstitutional course ; 
-but the whole Bill is unconstitutional 
from beginning to end. The real point 
of the Amendment is this—at whose in- 
stigation are associations in Ireland to 
be put down, in the event of any action 
being taken for the suppression of 
political combinations and associations ? 
Is the power to be entrusted to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or is it to be originated and 
approved of by some judicial person ex- 
ercising an independent judgment in 
the matter? I can conceive that if Par- 
liament refuses to interpose between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Executive, 
some independent authority like an Irish 
Judge, the only alternative will be that 
the Lord Lieutenant will be required to 
put these powers into force, at the in- 
stance of local landlords, such as Lord 
Annaly, whose action in connection with 
the County of Longford I referred to 
yesterday. I regret that the Attorney 
General did not take notice of that 
case, or of those of other persons who, 
having had disputes with their tenants, 
have laid them at the door of the Na- 
tional League. What I fear is that we 
may have Lord Annaly, or his agent, 
whispering in the ear of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that certain matters are cases for 
interference ; that the Lord Lieutenant 
will believe the statements made to him ; 
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that he will view the matter with the 
eyes of the landlord or his agent, and 
the result will be that an association 
which may have done no illegal act, and 
which has been in existence for the 
public benefit, may be put down at the 
instigation of a partizan. I am appre- 
hensive that the Government may, by 
means of a provision of this kind, be 
able to put down the National League, 
and if that should happen you will burn 
into the hearts of the Irish people a 
hatred of your rule far deeper than that 
which now exists ; instead of endeavour- 
ing to remove and mitigate that hatred, 
you will be doing the best you can to 
inflame it. I look upon the Bill as a 
measure which is intended to aggravate 
whatever disorder and disturbance al- 
ready exists in Ireland, and I greatly re- 
gret that the Government should ex- 
hibit so complete an indisposition to ac- 
cept reasonable Amendments of this 
nature. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
whole of this Section 6 and all the 
powers given by Section 7 are based on 
the satisfaction of the Lord Lieutenant. 
I therefore wish to point out the nature 
of the powers which are to be put in 
force, and in regard to which he is to 
act upon his satisfaction. It would ap- 
pear that the powers themselves are to 
be retrospective in their action, and the 
result may be that when a district has 
been proclaimed every association which 
the Lord Lieutenant chooses to pro- 
nounce to be an illegal association, ad 
initio, even if he had to go back to the 
time of Adam to find out when it was 
initiated, may be suppressed. I would 
ask the Committee to consider what 
would be the condition of an association 
which now exists, and which has been 
declared by the Courts of Law to bea 
perfectly legal association? Under this 
measure it may now be declared to be 
an illegal association, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting upon his own satis- 
faction, may set aside any legal decision 
already arrived at. Suppose an associa- 
tion has been established in connection 
with the letting of land, or for doing cer- 
tain work. That association may be held 
to have been, ab initio, a criminal asso- 
ciation at the will of a Lord Lieuenant, 
and every contract which may have 
been entered into will be declared to be 
illegal. The power of creating retrospec- 
tively a Criminal Law should certainly 
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rest upon no individual but upon Par- 
liament. I have always understood 
that it is the duty of this House to lay 
down that certain aets are legal and 
others illegal, and that the application 
of the law should rest with the Law 
Courts and the Judges. Itseems to me 
that the Committee, if they consent to 
leave this power in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, will do a most un- 
reasonable thing. The doctrine laid 
down by Her Majesty’s Government is 
the most monstrous and alarming I ever 
heard of. They desire to abandon all 
the fixed rules of criminal legislation ; to 
refuse to define crime any longer; to 
refuse to allow it to be defined by a 
legal tribunal; but, on the contrary, to 
declare that hereafter the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant shall be sufficient 
for defining what criminal offences are. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I am afraid that the Go- 
vernment can only be regarded as con- 
sistent in their consistency. The Lord 
Lieutenant is to be satisfied that an as- 
sociation has been formed for the com- 
mission of crimes, or for carrying on 
operations for or by the commission of 
crimes, or for encouraging or aiding per- 
sons to commit crimes, or for prompting 
or exciting to acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, interfering with the administra- 
tion of the law, or disturbing the main- 
tenance of law and order. If the 
Government contemplate the putting 
down of crime merely, why should they 
object to send down a Judge to investi- 
gate the circumstance connected with 
the combinations and associations against 
which this clause appears to be aimed? 
If a Judge found that there were un- 
lawful combinations and dangerous as- 
sociations, he would so report to the 
Lord Lieutenant; such combinations 
and associations would be proclaimed 
and the powers of the Act would be put 
in force. But what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman tells us affords con- 
vineing proof that what he has in his 
mind is not unlawful combinations, but 
certain political associations now exist- 
ing in Ireland. I think that in the few 
remarks he made the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman thoroughly unmasked 
the object of the Bill. The Government 
are not aiming at crime, and when any 
Member of the Government in an un- 
os moment chooses to make a 
eclaration, it at once reveals the true | 
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character and intention of the Bill, which 
are not to grapple with crime at all, but 
to deal with certain protective associa- 
tions in Ireland which have been insti- 
tuted for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for people to live in Ireland. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
think the Committee are entitled to some 
information from the Government as to 
what is to be the precise nature of the 
satisfaction the Lord Lieutenant must 
have in order to enable him to take 
the initiative. The character of the 
typical Lord Lieutenant was well de- 
fined by Dr. Whateley, Archbishop of 
Dublin, more than 30 years ago. In 
1852, Archbishop Whateley said that, 
having acted under 13 Viceregal Ad- 
ministrations, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the days and nights of the 
Lord Lieutenant were occupied in job- 
bery, and in endeavouring to provide 
posts on the Resident Magistracy for 
ruined gamblers. He added that the 
Lord Lieutenant rarely, if ever, knew 
anything of the country until he was 
sent over to govern it. And how is 
the Lord Lieutenant to be satisfied under 
this clause? He is appointed by the 
Prerogative of the Crown; he knows 
nothing of the country to enable him to 
be satisfied ; and he can only be satisfied 
by hearsay from those who give him 
advice, and who are the paid agents of 
the Executive Government. The ad- 
ministration of this Bill will be con- 
ducted on political considerations, and 
will not spring from a desire to prevent 
crime and outrage. The persons who 
will give the information which is to 
satisfy the Lord Lieutenant will be per- 
sons who depend for their living upon 
the continuance of the present system. 
Those who are to satisfy the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary are the 

ermanent officials in Dublin Castle. 

he agents of Dublin Castle must satisfy 
the Attorney General, who is always a 

olitical partizan. ‘Ihe right hon. and 
earned Attorney General—who is gene- 
rally ingenious—objects to a report from 
a Judge, for the strange reason that, as 
Head of the Executive, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is responsible, and that a Judge 
would not be responsible. Now, under 
the principles of our Constitution, the 
Judges are directly responsible to the 
High Court of Parliament, and the Lord 
Lieutenant has never yet been made re- 
sponsible to Parliament. The right hon. 
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and learned Attorney General and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary are quite satisfied with the con- 
duct of the Lord Lieutenant; but does 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General remember how. when out of 
Office, he stigmatized Lord Spencer’s 
Administration? I maintain that this 
is a measure which has been introduced 
to meet certain political exigencies. 
The 19th section defines the expression 
“ Lord Lieutenant ” to mean “ the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland for 
the time being.” Therefore, the words 
“Lord Lieutenant” plainly means the 
Lords Justices; and are there not, in 
the absence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
always three Lords Justices, one of 
whom is the German Prince who acts as 
Commander-in-Chief, while the other 
two are Irish Judges? So that in Ire- 
land an Irish Judge will be able to 
arrive at an opinion without an investi- 
—_ which if he were sitting as a 

udge in his Court he would be unable 
to do. It is regarded as a matter of 
extreme importance to the public that 
men should be duly and fairly elected to 
represent the people in this House. But 
are we to be deprived of all the liber- 
ties we enjoy in Ireland simply because 
the Lord Lieutenant “is satisfied?” If 
there is to be such a power at all, why 
should it not be given to a person who 
would be responsible to Parliament ? 
Lord Cowper, when Lord Lieutenant, 
expressed his deep regret at the posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed. 
He declared that he possessed no power 
at all, although he was nominally the 
Head of the Government, but that, in 
reality, it was the Chief Secretary 
who had all the power, from being 
a Member of the Cabinet. This clause 
is to take away the power hitherto en- 
joyed by the Chief Secretary; to re- 
move all responsibility from the Judges, 
who, if the Amendment were carried, 
would be responsible to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and invest it in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But even the responsibility of 
the Lord Lieutenant is illusory, because 
he will be a mere puppet, and his satis- 
faction is to be expressed in order to 
shield those who are pulling the strings 
behind him. 

Mr. CHANCE: I will only detain 
the Committee for a moment. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General has 
supported the retention of the words 
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‘*if the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied,” on 
the ground that the clause will not give 
any retrospective power, and that it will 
create no new crime. But, adopting 
their own argument, I am entitled to say 
that Section 6, if it is to be defended at 
all, must be defended on the ground 
that it delegates power to the Lord 
Lieutenant, if he ‘‘is satisfied,’”’ to de- 
clare that an association has ‘ been 
formed for the commission of crimes; ”’ 
and Section 7, which is merely a puni- 
tive one, gives power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to prohibit and punish all 
such dangerous associations, the limita- 
tion being that an order must be made 
before the association is to be punish- 
able. It, therefore, appears to me that 
the Bill does give to the Lord Lieutenant 
a retrospective power, and, in my opi- 
nion, that is an additional reason for 
accepting the Amendment, which would 
deprive him of the power of enforcing 
this section upon what his termed his 
‘* satisfaction.” 

Question put, and negatived, 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny S8.): I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands in 
my name—namely, in line 6, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ encouraging or.” I pro- 
pose to make some observations on 
the Amendment, after I have heard 
what the Government have to say upon 
it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, leave out ‘‘ encouraging or.”’—( Mr. 
Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘encouraging or’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHANCE: As the Government 
do not propose to defend their clause by 
argument, but simply to bring their men 
from the Smoking Room to vote against 
the Amendment, I wish to say that I 
object to these words ‘encouraging or,” 
because I never yet heard those words used 
as a legal phrase, and because they are 
not to be found in any legal definition 
of any known crime. I do not see why 
the Government have not adhered to the 
well known term, ‘‘aiding and abetting,” 
or why, in this Bill, they should go for 
their phraseology to some non-legal 
source. An association formed for en- 
couraging persons to commit crime is an 
extraordinary collocation. I see no rea- 








son for adopting these words, and I trust 
! the Committee will not come to a Divi- 
' sion until they have heard some shadow 
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of a reason for the adoption of them. 
The words may have been taken from 
some old Act of Parliament, but, if so, 
it is an Act altogether unknown to 
lawyers. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): They are used in other Acts 
of Parliament. 

Mr. CHANCE: I would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman not to misappre- 
hend my observations? I said distinctly 
that they may be found in some odd Act 
of Parliament; but they are not the 
more valuable on that account. 

Mr. GIBSON: The words to which 
the hon. Member objects are taken from 
the 34th section of the Crimes Act of 
1882. The word ‘‘encouraging’’ is 
very well known to lawyers. [ Mr. 
Cuance: No, no.] I repeat that 
the word “ encouraging” is well known 
to lawyers, and it appears to me that 
‘* promoting or inciting to Acts of vio- 
lence” and “encouraging or aiding 
persons to commit crimes” are con- 
venient words. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): So 
indefensible is the word ‘‘ encouraging” 
in this connection, that in a previous 
part of the Bill the Government declared 
their willingness to strike it out. The 
word ‘‘ encourage” in the last sub-sec- 
tion of Clause 2 was objected to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), who put down an Amendment 
to omit it, when a Member of the Go- 
vernment got up and said he was 
— to accept that Amendment. 

ltimately the Government left out the 
whole of the sub-section, and conse- 
quently there was no opportunity 
afforded for getting an expression of 
opinion from the Committee. The fact, 
however, remains that the Government 
omitted this very word “ encourage” 
from the 2nd clause of the Bill. The 
word is altogether unknown in legal 
terminology. I venture to assert that 
an indictment for ‘‘ encouraging” in- 
stead of ‘‘ aiding and abetting ” to com- 
mit crime would get a very short shrift. 
The Solicitor General tells us that the 
expression is exceedingly convenient. I 
have no doubt that it will be convenient 
to use this exceedingly singular form of 
expression—that every power put into 
the hands of the Lord Lieutenant will 
be a convenient power, and that the 
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more atrocious it is the more convenient 
it will be. It will be most convenient 
that persons who are prosecuting asso- 
ciations and combinations should be able 
to couch their views as to such associa- 
tions in vague language. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has mentioned one 
instance in which the word has been 
used—the Crimes Act—but I challenge 
him to justify it by showing that it is a 
familiar phrase in legal documents or in 
Acts of Parliament. I deny that it is, 
and I am prepared to take issue upon 
the matter. He has only referred to 
one instance—the Crimes Act of 1882— 
which is the usual resource of the Go- 
vernment whenever they want any argu- 
ment whatever. I decline to accept the 
Crimes Act as a precedent in the matter, 
and I tell the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that no section similar to this is to 
be found in the Crimes Act. The words 
‘illegal associations” in the Crimes 
Act had some meaning, and I ask the 
Government what it is they wish to 
strike at in this Bill. Why do they not 
content themselves with legal terms al- 
ready existing and well known? If 
they want to strike at illegal associations 
or the aiding and abetting of crime, let 
them do so, but not by adopting the 
term ‘‘encourage,” which will enable 
the Irish Executive to suppress any 
association which they may make up 
their minds ought to be put down. The 
Government now attempt to defend this 
word ‘‘encourage”’ by saying ‘that it is 
taken from the Crimes Act; but they 
made no attempt to do so when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton moved to omit it 
from the 5th sub-section of Clause 2. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The same old argument is again used— 
namely, that the word is in the Crimes 
Act, but in all indictments in regard to 
the commission of crime which I am 
acquainted with, the words are ‘‘ coun- 
selling, aiding or abetting.” Those 
words are well understood, but I have 
not the faintest idea what ‘‘encouraging”’ 
crime is. I should like the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General to give the 
Committee a definition of the term ; it is 
not aiding or abetting, and it is a word 
unknown to the Criminal Law of the 
country. Crime under this Bill is not 
to mean crime in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and although I do not think 
it will make much difference whether it 
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is in the Bill or not I feel bound to 
enter my protest against its introduction. 
About four years ago a boy 9 years old 
was arrested for whistling ‘‘ Harvey 
Duff” an air which is not acceptable to 
policemen. Would that be held under 
this clause to be encouraging to the 
commission of crime ? or would another 
boy by laughing at the whistling of that 
or a similar air, be held to be ‘ encou- 
raging ” crime, and be liable to punish- 
ment? 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not believe the 
omission of this word would make the 
slightest difference, as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant woud do whatever the Cabinet 
directed him and would ride roughshod 
over the people. But as the words 
known to the law are, ‘‘ promoting, in- 
citing, aiding or abetting.” Ithink that 
it is important the Committee should 
divide upon the Amendment, and I hope 
the Division will be taken at once. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
do not pretend to possess any legal 
knowledge, but I think the Committee 
will bear me out when I say that the 
persons who framed the old laws of the 
country were quite as competent lawyers 

‘as those who are now engaged in framing 
new ones. In olden times our legislators 
sought to put into Acts of Parliament 
words which had some meaning and 
which were as expressive as it was pos- 
sible to make them. I do not object to 
the word “‘ inciting,’’ because everyone 
knows what it means; but [ think that 
“ encouraging ”’ is much too noble a word 
to use, seeing that a man is encouraged 
for some good and noble purpose, and 
that the word should not be employed 
when it is to deal with incitement to 
crime. Those who cheer or laugh, and 
are thusthoughtto give moral encourage- 
ment to any person resisting the autho- 
rities, will be brought within this word 
of the clause, of which the most indis- 
criminate use can be made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I think the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) is per- 
fectly right in opposing the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. The object of the 
Bill is to give absolute and arbitrary 
power to the Government of Ireland, 
and of course the Government are not so 
silly as to tie themselves down to legal 
words, and it is therefore unreasonable 
to expect that they will strike this word 
out of the clause. 
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Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. T. D. Suttivay) (Dublin, College 
Green): I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken, that there is 
no chance of inducing the Government 
to withdraw this word. I think, how- 
ever, it was desirable that the Irish 
Members should point out the scope 
and meaning of the word, so that there 
should be no misunderstanding about it. 
Henceforward everything in Ireland 
will be a crime that any Resident 
Magistrate chooses to call a crime, and 
the word ‘‘encourage”’ will give them still 
wider facilities for bringing the whole of 
the Irish people under the purview of 
the provisions of this Bill, the inherent 
atrocity of which will cause it with 
certainty to break down. Nor will the 
Government attempt to carry out the 
powers of the Bill to the fullest extent. 
They will go to work like sneaks and 
cowards, bringing the Act into operation 
in some cases and not daring to enforce 
it in others. They will arrest cer- 
tain young men in remote parts of 
Ireland who are obnoxious to the local 
landlords, and are leaders of a local 
association, while they will not dare 
to punish others. It is an infamous 
measure which is certain to break down 
by reason of its own atrocity. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 106: Majority 31.—(Div. List, 
No. 235.) [7.45 P.M. ] 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): On 
rising to move as an Amendment the 
omission, in page 5, line 7, from the 
word ‘‘ promoting ”’ to the word “order,” 
in line 9, both inclusive, said—Sub- 
section (d) runs thus. ‘* Promoting or 
inciting the acts of violence and intimi- 
dation.” I wish to point out that the 
words of Section 2 of this Bill are 
‘*« Any person who shall wrongfully and 
without legal authority use violence,” 
whereas here the words ‘‘ wrongfully and 
without legal authority” are dropped, 
which has the effect of making the 
action of any society amenable to the 
clause, whether criminal or not. Now 


it seems to me that if the words of the 
clause are to remain as they are, even & 
football club would be a society within 
the meaning of the Act; and the same 
might be said with regard to the College 
I think, that having re- 
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gard to the fact that the Government 
have spent several months in hatching 
the Bill, they might have framed it in 
the terms of common sense. The rea- 
son why I propose to omit these sub- 
sections is, that you have already 
covered the commission of crime and 
the aiding and abetting of crime, and 
that, therefore, these words are unne- 
cessary, and can have no meaning or 
use except in the case of something dis- 
tinct from crime. If you disturb the 
maintenance of law and order, that is 
a crime, and again, that falls under 
Sub-sections (a), (b), and (c). We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion that 
those sub-sections are aimed at some 
other object than crime, and, therefore, 
I ask the Government to accept the 
Amendment which I beg to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
7, to leave out from the word ‘‘ pro- 
moting,’’ to the word ‘‘order,” in line 
9, both inclusive.—( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘promoting or inciting to’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): In the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, what is provided against here 
is not dealt with by previous clauses 
of the Bill; nor do I think with re- 
gard to Sub-section (d), which the hon. 
Gentleman says is already included in 
(c}, that the hon. Gentleman has made 
out his case. Again, if he were right 
in his view, the result would be that the 
words would be superfluous, and that 
being so they could do noone any harm. 
That, however, is not my contention ; it 
is that, having regard to the description 
of associations with which we are deal- 
ing, the Government consider it desir- 
able that the wording should remain in 
its present form so that the public should 
be able to understand the scope of the 
clause, and for that reason we are un- 
able to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. R, T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : 
This clause enables a special Proclama- 
tion to be issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
if he is satisfied that an association 
exists in any part of Ireland having 
some of the objects in view which are 
specified in the clause. Supposing the 
Lord Lieutenant were to take it into 
his head to proclaim the Orange Asso- 
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ciation in Ulster on the ground that 
it had promoted acts of violence; he 
might proceed forthwith to order that 
the National League should be sup- 
pressed in Kerry, and thenceforward 
every one belonging to the League 
would be guilty of an offence under the 
Act. I believe the Lord Lieutenant 
might go further than this if he liked, 
and suppress the British and Foreign 
Bible Society under this section, or other 
similar societies. Of course I do not 
believe he would do that; my point is 
to show that the Lord Lieutenant is 
here given despotic powers. I cannot 
think that any Oriental despot has 
greater powers than are given here; 
and, therefore, I say there should be 
some very strong occasion on which the 
Lord Lieutenant should be at liberty to 
bring into operation the power of this 
section. If there were in existence a 
society for the perpetration of crime 
there is very little that I would not agree 
to for the purpose of suppressing it; 
again, if there were a society for the 
purpose of encouraging or aiding per- 
sons to commit crime, in that case also 
I can understand that the House should 
give ample means to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for calling these powers into 
operation. But Sub-section (d) speaks 
of promoting or inciting to acts of inti- 
midation. Now, I do not agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland that this is 
not covered by the preceding head. I 
think itis. But I also agree with my 
hon. and learned Friend that, if it is not 
covered, it is because the clause has re- 
ference to acts which are not criminal. 
It comes to this, that from the mere 
existence of associations not for crimi- 
nal purposes there shall spring occasion 
for bringing these tremendous powers 
into force. But it is still more objection- 
able that the clause should enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to apply those powers 
in the case of interference with the ad- 
ministration of law or the maintenance 
of law and order? I ask if there are 
two score of men in this House who 
agree in what constitutes the interfering 
with the maintenance of law and order. 
Suppose we carry ourselves back to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, there was, at that 
time, great agitation for the purpose of 
obtaining extension of the franchise. It 
is notorious that that agitation was con- 
sidered as most dangerous, and tending 
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to disturb the maintenance of law and 
order, and yet no one now dreams of 
saying that it was not a beneficial agita- 
tion, and no one can say that it would 
not have been wrong to suppress it. The 
same may be said with regard to the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, which was de- 
nounced as a league disturbing the 
maintenance of law and order. The 
Committee should remember that this 
Bill is intended to be permanent and 
not restricted to a few years existence. 
That being so, is it not dangerous to 
admit such language as this? Suppose 
that hereafter this Bill comes to be used 
by a Government which has a very 
strong opinion with reference to the 
Orange Society. I can quite understand 
that it might be considered, very reason- 
ably, especially by a Nationalist Go- 
vernment, that the Orange Society was 
a society for disturbing the maintenance 
of law and order. That would be sufli- 
cient to enable these powers to be exer- 
cised. The whole objection I have is 
this — so severe, so extensive, and 
I must say so tyrannical are the pro- 
visions contained under Section 7 of this 
Act that it seems to me essential that 
.you should have a very strong occasion 
in the mind of the Lord Lieutenant be- 
fore he is at liberty in any way to bring 
such a power into play, and if the Lord 
Lieutenant cannot be satisfied with 
Heads (a), (b), and (c), or even (d), 
surely you ought not to use such vague 
and dangerous language as is put down 
in the last sub-section. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Iam 
afraid that in giving these great powers 
to the Lord Lieutenant it is generally 
presumed that he is naturally a very ex- 
cellent man, and will use them in the 
most careful manner, and that instead 
of abusing he will hardly act up to the 
extent of his powers. Thatis the general 
tone of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now, that tone has been very well 
adopted by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), con- 
trary, I think, to his natural disposition, 
which is to argue every matter fully and 
fairly. But, I ask the Committee, is it 
proper to suppose that we shall always 
have this sort of action on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant? I know a right 
hon. Gentleman—a man of great ability 
—who, at the beginning of the Session, 
asked for the power of the closure to be 
used in the mildest manner, and yet that 
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right hon. Gentleman went last week to 
the extent of moving that this Bill be 
reported next Friday with the intention 
thatany questions remaining over at that 
date should be voted upon in silence. 
Now, I expect that the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland will act in a manner exactly 
similar—he will follow the example of 
the right hon. Gentleman to whom I am 
alluding. The Lord Lieutenant may 
wish generally to do what is right, but 
when he is pushed hard in times of ex- 
citement he will be disposed to strain 
his powers. It is for that reason, I say, 
that we ought to give him not maximum 
but minimum powers, and such that, if 
he is a good man, they will do no harm, 
and if he is a bad man, will do harm to 
the least possible extent. At the present 
time Ireland is in an extremely quiet 
state, and is likely to remainso. I think 
we are giving powers to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to break up political associations, 
unless he is restrained by his conscience. 
1 do not, however, expect much from 
the conscience of the Lord Lieutenant— 
I do not say that he has not got one, 
but that we must not hope much from 
it when he is putting this Act in force. 
I remember the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) saying that English 
Parties were not in the habit of push- 
ing each other very hard, and I believe 
that that is very true. They do not try 
to put the Opposition into prison, they 
only abuse them. But that does not 
apply to Irish Parties, nor does it apply 
to Englishmen who come into power in 
Ireland. When Englishmen come into 
power in Ireland, I am sorry to say that 
the rule of not pushing Parties very 
hard is not applied, and I should be 
always afraid that if you give one Party 
too much power they will push their 
opponents too hard. I say that this 
clause does give them too much power ; 
I say it gives them power to punish any 
individual, any district, and any political 
association whatsoever in Ireland that 
may be opposed to the great Conserva- 
tive Party. I do not know any Party 
that may not be accused of, at some 
time or other, inciting or promoting 
acts of violence or intimidation. I admit 
that it is a proper thing to bring before 
a Judge and punish a person who has 
committed acts of violence. If you can 
prove that a society has committed acts 


of violence or intimidation, then I think 
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it is perfectly fair to punish the mem- 
bers of the society by whom those acts 
are committed, and I think that the 
chairman who counselled or took part 
in them might be liable. But that is 
not the meaning of this clause, which is 
simply to allow the Lord Lieutenant to 
suppress any societies he may choose in 
Treland—the Home Rule League for 
instance. I am a member of the Home 
Rule League, and that League might 
have been put down 20 times under 
this clause, although it has never at any 
time committed an act of violence or in- 
timidation ; you could have put down 
such combinations with the greatest 
ease, and by means of this clause you 
could have checked a very important 
political movement. Now, when you 
see that the Lord Lieutenant could have 
used the clause to put down such a 
harmless association, do you not think 
it is dangerous to give him such exten- 
sive powers. There may be other similar 
associations spring up in Ireland. Sup- 
posing there was a Conservative Assovia- 
tion in the North of Ireland, and that a 
right hon. Gentleman from the Conser- 
vative Government in England went to 
Ireland and told them to wave their 
banners and charge with all their 
chivalry, might not a Liberal Lord 
Lieutenant think that was an incite- 
ment to violence and intimidation, and 
put the association down? Waving of 
banners might only have a poetical 
meaning, but a Liberal Lord Lieutenant 
might think otherwise, and suppress the 
association. That, I admit, is not a 
thing likely to happen; but I say we 
shall feel it to be equally hard if one of 
our speakers should burst into an ex- 
hortation, not quite so refined, per- 
haps, as the allusion to banners and 
chivalry, and the Lord Lieutenant should 
exercise the power of suppressing this 
political association to which the indi- 
vidual belongs. You are giving this 
very dangerous power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and I am afraid that some future 
Lord Lieutenant will exercise it in the 
way I have described. I ask you to 
give fair play to political associations in 
reland, because you are by this Bill 
destroying the right of association, 
without which it is impossible for our 
political Parties to exist. For these 
reasons, I do not think it right to give 
these extreme powers to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


Colonel Nolan 
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Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I am sorry that the Government do not 
appear to attach any importance to this 
Amendment, especially after the de- 
finition given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) as to matters of principle. 
I cannot conceive anything involving a 
more important principle than this 
Amendment. This clause gives power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to make a pro- 
clamation of societies. But do Her 
Majesty’s Government thoroughly under- 
stand what is meant by a Proclamation ? 
It means that instead of this House 
making the law as has always been the 
case, it is left to the Lord Lieutenant to 
say that certain associations are criminal, 
which is putting in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of creating a 
criminal offence. I am sure that the 
Government will see that this has always 
been a great question in this country; 
it was carried on in the time of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, who always 
claimed for themselves the power of 
creating crimes and offences by Pro- 
clamation. It is this which Parliament 
has always interfered to prevent; and I 
say we are now re-enacting some of the 
worst measures of the Middle Ages. 
We are giving to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland the very power which this 
country hasalwayscondemned. I think 
that what I have pointed out carries us 
to this length, that you ought to limit a 
power of this kind to the utmost. I do 
not know to whose ingenious imagination 
we are indebted for these words; but I 
am sure that their selection must have 
involved a great deal of study. The 
Scotch Law Officers are not here at the 
moment; but I am certain that no pre- 
cedent for the words can be found in the 
Scotch law. I wish to point out that 
nothing can be more vague or more 
wide than the language of this sub- 
section—‘‘ Interfering with the adminis- 
tration of the law or disturbing the 
maintenance of law and order.” I will 
take as an illustration a case of inter- 
ference with the administration of law 
in Scotland. I refer to the agitation 
which took place among the crofters in 
the Northern counties of Scotland against 
excessive rents. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is debating this 
Amendment in a very general way. 
There is a special Amendment proposed 
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to these particular words upon the 
Paper, and it would be more convenient 
to take the discussion upon them here- 
after. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I have to express 
regret if I am going beyond the Question ; 
but my wish is to illustrate the meaning 
of the words ‘interfering with the ad- 
ministration of the law,” which is within 
the Amendment before the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is quite 
true, but I have pointed out that there 
is a special Amendment on the Paper 
referring to these words exclusively, and 
that it would be more convenient to take 
the discussion upon them later on. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I shall not trespass 
at great length on the time of the Com- 
mittee. What I have to say is contained 
in a very few words, which I think will 
appeal to the intelligence of most people, 
certainly of those in the North of Scot- 
land, because the association I have re- 
ferred to would come within this clause 
as an association interfering with the 
administration of the law. We have 
heard that rents in Ireland have been 
cut down under the Land Bill by 30, 40, 
and 50 per cent, and I tell the Committee 
that it is because Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have refused to extend the law to 
Scotland that I propose to get up an as- 
sociation to bring about that result. 
We shall no doubt be told to-morrow by 
the organs of the Government that a 
great deal of time has been wasted to- 
night in the discussion of matters in 
which no principle is involved. But it 
has been clearly put before the Govern- 
ment what are the objections to the 
words of the clause. It is a wearying 
process, I must say, to urge anything 
upon the Government with the object of 
amending this Bill; it is like the waves 
beating against the granite rock. There 
is no response from the Government ; 
there is no attempt whatever on the part 
of the Treasury Bench to meet these 
difficulties or to give way on any question 
of this kind, nevertheless, I hope that 
one of the Law Officers of the Crown 
will get up and make some concession in 
this matter. Is it intended to make it 
criminal to belong to the National 
League? If that is so, I do not think 
it is understood by the country, although 
it is clearly the effect of these words. It 
has been truly said that there is no poli- 
tical association in the country, if you 
come to the legal definition of it, which 
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would not come within the wording of 
the section. The hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland says ‘“‘ No!” 
But he belongs to an association, and I 
am sure that as a member of it he has 
uttered words which would come within 
the meaning of this clause—language 
strongly condemning thelawandstrongly 
condemning the acts of the Liberal 
Party when in power, of course not in- 
citing to violence. No doubt the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has indulged in 
general expressions of contempt and 
abuse of the legislation of his opponents. 
That, I think, will come within the 
meaning of this clause, and I say that 
to have the Government proposing such 
legislation, and leaving it to be carried 
out by a partizan official such as the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland must be, is 
a matter of grave danger. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down has compared the 
attitude, of the Government with re- 
gard to our Amendments to the re- 
sistance of a cliff to the angry waves. 
But I should be sorry to think that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite resemble a 
granite cliff in this sense, because 
their position was more correctly de- 
scribed earlier in the debate by an allu- 
sion to mud. It is strange that the Go- 
vernment could listen to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Reid) without making any attempt to 
answer it, which only shows how com- 
plete a reliance they have on the servile 
way in which they will be followed into 
the Lobby by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
no matter what may be the merits of the 
question on which they vote. One word 
on the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee. You have expressed your opinion, 
Mr. Courtney, that it would be inconve- 
nient to discuss an Amendment relating 
to the subsequent part of the clause, 
and I shall therefore confine my obser- 
vations to the sub-section before us. In 
the first place, I put down an Amendment 
tothesub-section to omit the words ‘‘pro- 
moting or.” I object to the words pro- 
moting or inciting to acts of violence for 
the same reason as at a previous stage 
of this Bill we objected to the word “ en- 
couraging.”” It is a word which the 


Lord Lieutenant may construe at his 
own will and pleasure; he may apply it 
to any act he chooses, and having done 
so, he may bring within it a large num- 
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ber of acts which would be wholly out- 
side this Bill. I think the Government 
should be compelled to restrict the 
wording of the Bill to well-defined legal 
terms having a well-known meaning in 
Courts of Law, and therefore easily 
understood by all parties. The word 
“promoting” is not a legal word. I 
do not think it is to be found in the 
Crimes Act, although the Government 
justify the word by saying it is to be 
found there. . Even if it be there, I ven- 
ture to say that it is a word of a vicious 
kind. It is an elastic word—one that 
can be extended to any degree, accord- 
ing to the will and temper of the man 
who construes it, and therefore the in- 
sertion of it in an Act of Parliament 
practically creates this state of things— 
that instead of being bound by well- 
known legal rules a man will be prac- 
tically in the power of the Government 
in the matter of the interpretation of the 
word. One word upon the question as 
to the Sub-head (d). I entirely chal- 
lenge the assertion of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson) that the words ‘pro- 
moting and inciting to acts of violence 
or intimidation” are here nothing but 
mere superfluity. I deny that they cover 
any class of offence which is not also 
covered by the words of previous clauses 
which we have passed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman takes a somewhat 
unusual view as to the effect of the 
words. He says that in his opinion if 
there are words of an Act of Parliament 
which are superfluous, there is no neces- 
sity for expunging them, because being 
superfluous they are also harmless. But 
we on these Benches have been accus- 
tomed to hear from right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite the oft-repeated argument 
that they cannot accede to our pro- 
posals, because —as their favourite 
phrase is—they would be superfluous. In 
this respect, then, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman appears to maintain a dif- 
ferent opinion from his learned Brother 
on the Treasury Bench, who has used 
this argument with regard to super- 
fluity over and over again as a reason 
for not accepting Amendments proposed 
on this side of the House. Leaving this 
subject, I come now to the real question 
before the Committee—Do the words 
before us cover any class of acts which 
is not covered by the clauses of the Bill 
which have been already passed? Let 
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us, in the first place, compare this soc- 
tion with some of the previous sections 
of the Bill and some of the previous 
sub-heads of the clause. This sub- 
section strikes at various acts described 
as promoting or inciting to acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation, and, of course, 
in discussing it we are at a disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as we are discussing 
words the exact meaning of which we 
do not know. It is impossible for any 
hon, Member to get up and say that the 
power to deal with associations is not 
also given in another clause of the Act. 
We have a reference in the Bill to “‘any 
offence under this Act,” and acts of vio- 
lence are also punished under Clause 2. 
But I will not pursue that argument, 
because an association inciting to acts of 
violence or intimidation is of its own 
action conspiracy; it is an association 
the object of which is illegal, or the 
means which it selects for the promotion 
of those objects are illegal; and, that 
being so, it comes under a previous 
section of the Bill. Sub-clause 2 makes 
that specifically an offence against this 
Act—it is a crime within the meaning 
of the section. You have putin words 
here which agree with no definition in 
the Bill. The Government are confusing 
the issues. It necessarily follows that 
an association for promoting or inciting 
to acts of violence or intimidation is an 
association struck at by Sub-sections (a), 
(b), and (c), and there is no necessity 
for striking at it by any other process. 
We are struck with the manner in which 
this Bill has been drafted. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says that 
the object of the draftsman has been 
to make the Bill as general as possible. 
I fully recognize the enormous difficul- 
ties in the way of anyone engaged in 
the work of making a Bill of this kind 
as general as possible, and I am not 
disposed severely to criticize the Bill be- 
fore us in that respect, although I have 
had considerable difficulty in under- 
standing why the draftsman has re- 
sorted to one form of expression more 
than another. Now, our object is not 
to make the language of the Bill gene- 
ral, but specific; at any rate, the duty 
is cast upon us of scrutinizing and exa- 
mining the phraseology of the Bill, and 
seeing that the Government do not take, 
in an indirect and unfair manner, powers 
which they would not dare to set forth 
nakedly in the body of the Bill, because 
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it would shock the common sense of the 
dullest and most obtuse of their sup- 
porters. These are the reasons for which 
I support the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I think these words are so very 
vague that it is possible there will be a 
misunderstanding with regard to them. 
The clause is so indistinct and general 
that it is not, in my opinion, fit to be put 
into unlearned hands. I think, besides, 
that no man should be trusted with the 
powers here given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—no matter what may be his 
position or character. I say that no 
man should be entrusted with the arbi- 
trary powers of this section of the Bill. 
If we were to confer these powers on a 
Lord Lieutenant in this country I wonder 
how long the people of England would 
endure it. My own opinion is, that if 
you conferred upon him one-tenth of 
this power you would have a revolution 
in a short time. I venture to say you 
would not put this power to-day in the 
hands of the Sovereign, and I venture 
to think that what we should not allow 
the Sovereign or a Lord Lieutenant to 
do here ought not to be allowed to be 
done by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
As a Liberal, I am opposed to arbitrary 
government ; and as I think this is the 
most arbitrary proposal ever brought 
before the House of Commons, it ought 
to be restricted. Not only do I object 
to this power being given in the case of 
Ireland, but I regard it as aiming a 
blow hereafter at our liberties here; 
and I therefore trust the Committee 
will not agree to the clause as it at 
present stands. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 132; 
Noes 95: Majority 37. — (Div. List, 
No. 236.) [8.45 p.m. ] 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8): I beg 
to move, in line 7, after the word “ to,” 
to insert the word “‘ unlawful,’ so that 
the line will read, ‘‘ promoting or inciting 
to unlawful acts of violence or intimida- 
tion.” I do not think it necessary to 
occupy the time of the Committee for 
long upon this Amendment, a3 I assume 
that the Government will make no diffi- 
culty in accepting it. In Section 2 ina 
sub-clause we find these words—‘“ any 
person who shall wrongfully and without 
legal authority use violence or intimida- 
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tion.” The principle involved there and 
in the clause we are now discussing is 
the same. It is evident that if Clause 6 
is not amended in the way I propose 
persons who combine for the pur of 
promoting or inciting to acts of lawful 
violence and intimidation will be ren- 
dered criminal and subject to the paius 
and penalties of the Act. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 7, after the word “to,” insert the 
word “ unlawful.”—(dMr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘unlawful’ be there inserted.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): We cannot accept the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member. 
If we were to accept it, what would be 
the result. It would imply that an 
organization might be formed for the 
purpose of promoting or inciting to acts 
of violence and intimidation which might 
be perfectly, properly constituted, and 
rightly conducted. I altogether deny 
that that could be so. I contend that 
we have a right to assume that an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of promoting and 
inciting to acts of violence and intimida- 
tion in their very institution are such as 
to come under this Bill and the pro- 
visions of this section. I cannot under- 
stand what the hon. Member opposite 
means by a society mainly for the pur- 
pose of inciting to lawful acts of violence 
and intimidation. The fact of an asso- 
ciation being deliberately formed for 
the purpose of promoting these things 
is enough to brand it as an association 
of an unlawful kind. I cannot accept 
an Amendment of this kind, or admit 
that under any circumstances it is justi- 
fiable for an association to be formed for 
the purpose of promoting or inciting to 
acts of violence or intimidation. 

Mr. CHANCE: I regret that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not in the House earlier when I pointed 
out that, under Sub-section 2 of Clause 2, 
the Committee haslimited punishment for 
acts of violence or intimidation to persons 
whoshall ‘‘ wrongfully and without legal 
authority”? use them. I will give the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman an 
example of an association which may be 
established for the purpose of promoting 
or inciting to acts of lawful violence or 
intimidation. He will find such an 
association in a football club. Are not 
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football clubs established for the pur- 
pose of promoting acts of violence and 
acts of intimidation? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman assumes that 
there could be no violence without 


illegality —— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CHANCE: I was saying, when 
interrupted, that violence, in the opinion 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, seems necessarily to involve ille- 
gality. I do not know whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is 
serious in that opinion, or whether it is 
an opinion given on the spur of the mo- 
ment—perfectly honestly, no doubt, but 
one which would not be persisted in 
after a moment’s thought. He implies 
clearly and distinctly that all intimida- 
tion involves illegality. If that be his 
opinion, I beg again to call his atten- 
tion to Sub-section 2 of Clause 2, which 
says— 

** Any person who shall wrongfully and with- 
out legal authority use violence or intimidation 
to or towards any person or persons, either to 
do any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abstain from doing, or to 
abstain from any act which such person or per- 
sons has or have a legal right to do, &c.”’ 


In the first part of that sub-section you 
will find it is implied that there is vio- 
lence or intimidation that might be used 
rightly or with legal authority. Intimi- 
dation is not necessarily illegal. A 
Judge intimidates a prisoner when he 
sentences him to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for the commission of a crime. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary is an asso- 
ciation formed for the purpose of com- 
mitting acts of intimidation; every Police 
Force is the same. Every Police Force 
intimidates; but can it be urged for a 
moment that they are unlawful associa- 
tions? I think it only reasonable to 
ask that this clause should be limited to 
attempts to use unlawful acts of violence 
or intimidation. It seems to me that it 
is necessary to add the word “ unlawful.” 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
takes exception to the insertion of that 
word before the word “ acts,’’? I should 
be prepared to withdraw the word and 
insert it before “violence.” I should 
like to have an intimation from him as 
to whether he would accept that pro- 
posal. 


Ur. Chance 
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Mr. HOLMES: It is perfectly true 
that a person might have full legal 
authority to commit an act of violence; 
but an association formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting and inciting acts of 
violence is a perfectly different thing. 
It seems to me that the hon. Gentleman, 
in the argument he addresses to us with 
regard to a football association, is trifling 
with the intelligence of the Committee. 
Football clubs are not formed for the 
purpose of promoting acts of violence, 
but for the purpose of indulging in a 
game 

Mr. CHANCE: Of violence. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): It 
seems to me that an association which 
should come under the pains and 
penalties of this clause should be one 
that the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied is 
established for the purpose of promoting 
and inciting to acts of unlawful violence. 
Some safeguard to that effect should be 
adopted. I think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is certainly wrong in 
this matter. I know many associations 
in the North of Ireland which are in- 
tended for self-defence, and, at the same 
time, to put others into fear of their 
strength. I am sure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will remember what 
was called the Defence Association of 
Derry. That association was formed for 
resisting an organized system of violence 
which had prevailed for a length of time 
in that city. I do not know, but I am 
almost certain, that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself was consulted 
as to the rules of that association. I know 
this—that a learned Judge was consulted 
with reference to those rules, and I 
know that it was an association formed 
for the purpose of making the body to 
which the members belonged respected 
by reason of their physical strength ; 
and, undoubtedly, so far as anything 
could promote or incite to acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, the rules of this 
society did. Well, I will give another 
illustration to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Take the case of a body 
formed for the purpose of organizing 
meetings with reference to a _parti- 
cular class of legislation, and pro- 
moting the ends of that legislation 
by large meetings. Now, I think these 
are acts which any Lord Lieutenant 
who is strongly opposed to that class of 
legislation would be satisfied, in his own 
mind, were of an intimidating character, 
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and likely to create fear. I know 
a case in which I believe the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would at 
once agree with me that an organization 
is established for the purpose of farmers 
using violence to put down certain acts 
of landlords—as, for instance, hunting 
over their land without their authority 
for doing so, That is a very common 
thing. When the tenants discovered 
their rights, and found that they were 
able to prevent trespassing on their land 
they, in many places, refused the land- 
lords a right of way for the purpose of 
hunting. The landlords met them with 
their whip-sticks, until some tenants as- 
sembled together and used violence in 
return. Such an assembly—such a 
combination—is a combination for the 
purpose of promoting or inciting to 
violence; but surely it is not an illegal 
association, seeing that it is only for the 
protection of their own interests. And 
there are many instances where associa- 
tions formed for self-defence necessarily 
contemplate acts of violence in the carry- 
ing out of their work. What is the 
meaning of violence? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman takes it to mean 
illegal force, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, it only means force. We can un- 
derstand that there are many acts of 
force that would be perfectly useless un- 
less they were acts done in concert and 
enforced by large combinations. Then 
as to intimidation, if the Government 
will look at their own definition, they 
will see that it is a most extraordinary 
one. They say that in the Bill the— 


‘*Expression ‘intimidation’ includes any 
words or acts intended or calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
himself, or to any member of his family, or to 
any person in his employment, or in fear of any 
injury to or loss of property, business, employ- 
ment, or means of living.” 


We might read in this sub-section of the 
6th clause, ‘‘ promoting or inciting to 
words or acts;’’ but that would never 
do. It must be to a matter of violence, 
so that you have “‘ promoting or inciting 
to intimidation ;”’ but then we have 
no exhaustive definition of intimidation ; 
it is simply described in the Bill as 
‘‘words or acts intended and calculated to 
put any person in fear,” so that the sub- 
section really means—‘‘ Promoting or 
inciting to acts of violence, or promoting 
or inciting to words or acts intended and 
calculated to put any person in fear of 
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any injury,” &c. It certainly seems to 
me that this Sub-section (d) was pre- 
pared by the Cabinet in the absence of 
the lawyers, and that the lawyers had 
to take—as many and many times they 
have had to do in these matters—words 
they would have preferred not to take 
from the superior authority. We have, 
in Sub-section (c), encouraging or aiding 
persons to commit crimes. Although 
there is not much evidence of the handi- 
work of the lawyer in these words, still 
they refer to crimes ; but, in Sub-section 
(d), the words are, “ promoting or in- 
citing to acts of violence or intimida- 
tion,” and something here may be 
touched which is not crime. That is 
what my hon. Friend means when he 
asks the Committee to put in the word 
‘‘unlawful’’ before ‘‘ acts of violence or 
intimidation,” because the lay mind of 
the Lord Lieutenant, when his attention 
is called to these matters, will say—‘‘I 
do not think this violence or intimida- 
tion is crime at all.” But it will be said 
to him—* Look at the other sections; it 
is not necessary for an act to be a crime 
at all, and Clause 6 is directed against 
any association which interferes with the 
administration of the law or disturbs the 
maintenance of law or order.” The 
clause, in this way, will apply to almost 
any association. It is plain that the 
object and intention of the clause is to 
enable the Government to put down 
any combination, the combination itself 
being its own force, and its own exist- 
ence being the fear it creates. It seems 
to me that thie clause is simply framed 
for the purpose of putting down as- 
sociations which have large numbers 
belonging to them. I think, in fact, 
that a more insidious and dangerous 
sub-clause there could not be. Remem- 
ber that no judicial inquiry is to precede 
or to follow this. The Government take 
power to put down combinations with a 
strong hand. It is not a question of 
bringing up the members of these asso- 
ciations, and proving them to be so-and- 
so; but they are to be proclaimed, and 
immediately subjected to the bludgeon, 
if the Lord Lieutenant believes them to 
be members of an association coming 
within this clause. It seems to me neces- 
sary to avoid the use of words which are 
not capable of being grasped by the lay 
mind; and I think there should be a 
strict distinction between one class of 
words and another, especially in a sec- 
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tion full of very wide and general terms. 
T think the Committee ought not to pass 
this clause as it stands, and my hon. 
Friend will do well to press his proposal 
to a Division. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I understand that the Amendment 
is to insert the word “ unlawful ”’ before 
the word “acts,” so as to qualify to 
some extent the words ‘‘ acts of violence 
and intimidation.” Now, this whole 
line is made up of words of a most 
drastic character. ‘‘ Promoting or in- 
citing to acts of violence or intimida- 
tion’’ need, to my mind, very careful 
qualification. Ican quite conceive many 
circumstances under which an _ hon. 
Member of this House, a most moderate 
man, a man most moderate in his 
language, might come under this clause 
and be subject to the pains and penal- 
ties of the Bill for offences against these 
ee me I can quite understand a 

ember of this House meeting his con- 
stituents or a portion of his constituents 
assembled together at a meeting of the 
National League. This clause is di- 
rected against dangerous associations. 
Well, let us suppose for a moment that 
a Member of this House met a portion 
of his constituents, and they, assembled 
together as an organization or branch 
of the organization of the National 
League, decided to attend in a body, we 
will say, a Sheriff's sale—an instance 
which may occur in a few days. Sup- 
pose that, although it was no part or 
parcel of the business of the branch of 
the association to attend that sale, or to 
offer violence, that violence is offered to 
those engaged in carrying out the sale, 
or that intimidation is indulged in with 
regard to the persons who have been 
present at that sale, would it not be pos- 
sible for the Lord Lieutenant to pro- 
claim that branch of the organization ? 
Would that not be possible, although, 
as I say, it was no part of the business 
of the organization even, or, at any 
rate, to do more than to be present, in 
consequence of somebody having been 
carried away by passion or recklessness, 
was led to indulge in violence or intimi- 
dation? It would be possible, under 
such circumstances and under theelastic 
words of this section, for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to proclaim the whole of that 
branch of the National League. This 
is one of the reasons why I hold it to 
be absolutely necessary to qualify these 
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words ‘‘ violence or intimidation” by 
the insertion of some such words as 
those proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. As my On, Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Donegal stated just now, 
in the case of a landlord hunting over a 
farmer’s land violence is sometimes 
used. Now, in discussing and consider- 
ing this Bill, it is necessary always to 
bear in mind that it will be put into 
operation and its terms will be inter- 
preted by a class of magistrates in Ire- 
land who are identified in every social 
feeling with the landlords of Ireland ; 
and I have no doubt but tbat if a num- 
ber of tenant farmers came together, let 
us suppose, after Mass on a Sunday, in 
the chapel yard, without any connection 
with the National League, and decided 
that they will put down hunting, as we 
read this clause, in connection with a 
later clause—namely, Clause 7—which 
provides that in this section the term 
‘¢ association ” includes any combination 
of persons, whether the same be known 
by any distinctive name or not they will 
be open to the pains and penalties of 
this section. Those persons who meet 
in the chapel yard to decide that there 
will be no hunting over their land, ac- 
cording to the terms of this Act of 
Parliament, may be considered by the 
Lord Lieutenant an ‘ association,” and 
everyone who attended that meeting, 
although its object was simply to do 
what they had a perfectly legal right to 
do, will be subject to punishment under 
this Bill. That is another case, then. 
Forthese reasons, then, I believe that the 
Act, or rather that this clause, requires 
modification. But not only in connec- 
tion with a Sheriff’s sale, and not only in 
putting a stop to hunting, but also it is 
quite possible under the elastic terms of 
this Bill to conceive that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may consider a public meeting 
held for any purpose whatever, or a 
series of public meetings, to constitute 
an association within the meaning of 
this Bill. I myself have, in the course 
of the conduct of this movement in 
which we are engaged in Ireland, held a 
series of meetings in a district within 
a radius of four miles. Certainly, the 
language used at these meetings is 
sometimes very strong. Itis sometimes 
very vigorous in denunciation of all the 
works and pomps of landlordism. It is 
quite possible to conceive that the Lord 
Lieutenant may consider such a series of 
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meetings as amounting to a dangerous 
association, and may bring them under 
the provisions of this Act, and may sub- 
ject every man who took part in such 
meetings to arrest. The right of public 
meeting will, no doubt, be invaded in 
this way; and I therefore say that this 
Act, and this clause of the Act, and this 
line of the clause, strikes at the very root 
of our Constitutional liberties in Ireland. 
And when we come to consider that this 
Act is to be put into operation by men 
who, as has often been pointed out in 
this House, are almost always political 
partizans, I think it will be acknow- 
ledged that the matter is a very impor- 
tant one. I would point out that the 
line in the Bill which precedes this 
with which we are dealing refers to ‘‘ en- 
couraging or aiding persons to commit 
crimes.” I think the insertion of that 
line in the Bill should have made it un- 
necessary to adopt in the measure these 
words “ promoting or inciting to acts of 
violence or intimidation,’’ which, as I 
say, are so elastic in their character as 
to render it almost impossible for a man 
engaged in Constitutional agitation in 
Ireland to turn on his heel without 
bringing himself under the provisions 
of the Bill. For these reasons I believe 
it is absolutely necessary, if the Act is 
to get fair play itself, and if the Irish 
people are to get fair play, and if the 
Government do not wish to have on 
their shoulders an additional amount 
of responsibility to that which they 
labour under at present, that they should 
accept the Amendment of my hon. Friend, 
which goes to qualify these words, and 
under whick those who are brought be- 
fore the Courts in Ireland for offending 
against the Acts of Parliament will have 
some chance of escaping from the punish- 
ment provided for them by the Govern- 
ment, when they had no guilty know- 
ledge of the commission of crime and 
any desire to promote or incite unlawful 
acts of violence or intimidation. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
notice that whenever it suits Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to refer to former 
Acts of Parliament they are always very 
careful to do so, and that whenever it 
does not suit their purpose they refrain 
from that course. I would point out 
with regard to acts of violence, that 
every verdict of a Court of Justice is 
literally an act of violence, and might 
be taken cognizance of by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, under the provisions of this 
clause unless the clause is amended as 
proposed by my hon. Friend. Any act 
of violence which is used, whether it be 
legal or illegal, lawful or unlawful vio- 
lence, would come under the terms of 
this clause. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the Government gene- 
rally, take up the attitude of saying that 
it is necessary to puta stop to crime and 
to criminal acts of violence, and so forth, 
and yet, when we come to the words 
‘* acts of violence,”’ and we ask them to 
define what they mean by these words, 
and to say that they mean acts of vio- 
lence which are unlawful, they decline 
to accede to our proposal. Now, let me 
refer to the Act of 1882, and remind the 
Committee of the definition of ‘‘ unlawful 
association’ in that Act. I will only 
read the last part of the definition— 

“« For encouraging or aiding persons to com- 
mit crime, and the expression’ ‘crime’ for the 
purposes of this section means any offence 
against this Act, and any crime punishable on 
indictment by imprisonment with hard labour, 
or any greater punishment.” 


Now, why do not the Government, who 
are so fond of appealing to precedent in 
previous Acts, refer to this Act of 1882 ? 
Why are they not especially careful 
with this Jubilee Act? Why do they 
not use the expression contained in the 
Act of 1882? It appears that the pre- 
cedent of the Act of 1882 is to be used 
only when it serves the purpose of the 
Government, and for no other purpose 
at all. Let us always understand what 
it is we are asking for, for, of course, the 
misinterpretation of an Act on this side 
is, according to the Government, of daily 
occurrence. The Government want to 
put down acts of violence. We agree 
with them as to the desirability of put- 
ting down acts of violence which are un- 
lawful, but we ask them not to extend 
the provision to acts of violence which 
are lawful. We urge them to consider 
what acts of violence are lawful and 
what are unlawful, and we urge them 
to put a clear definition of them in the 
Bill. As usual, I suppose they will 
refuse to grant our very moderate re- 
uest. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.): I 
should like to offer an observation on 
the question before the Committee from 
a legal point of view. If the object of 
the Government is to put down illegal 
acts of violence, I should like to know 
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what objection they can have to saying 
so. The law itself on this point is tho- 
roughly understood in the Courts, is 
supported by 10,000 decisions, and, 
robably, by 100 Statutes. Every 
a knows that it is perfectly justi- 
fiable to use violence under certain 
circumstances. It is admitted that it is 
justifiable to use violence for your own 
defence, even to the extent of slaying 
your aggressor who attacks you, and the 
measure of violence you may usein your 
own defence is only limited by the mea- 
sure of violence brought to bear against 
you. The use of violence for a lawful 
— is recognized by the law of 
ngland to an extent to which there is no 
limit. As I say, the violence which may 
be used may go to the extent of the vio- 
lence brought to bear against one; and 
what it is legal for one man to do it is 
legal for 100 men todo. For instance, 
it would be legal for the farmers 
of Kerry to enter into an association 
for resisting Moonlighting by violence. 
Moonlighting is a most atrocious offence, 
and farmers who fear being visited by 
Moonlighters would be perfectly jus- 
tified in forming themselves into Vigi- 
lance Committees such as exist amongst 
the people of Texas and other parts of 
the United States. They would be 
justified in receiving these Moonlighters 
just as hotly as these Moonlighters 
might come— they would be justified in 
giving them just as much as they sent, 
and to use fire-arms against them, or 
anything they thought fit to use. An 
association of that kind, according to 
the law as it at present stands, would be 
a perfectly lawful association, which 
any farmer of Kerry would be justified 
in identifying himself with. But if this 
clause passes in its present form, every- 
one entering into an association of this 
kind will be liable to all the pains and 
penalties of this Act. A man entering 
into association with his fellows for 
doing that which the law does not do 
for him, and which the law hitherto has 
- not done for him—what it was not able 
to do for the Curtins, for instance— 
would be subject to the pains and 
penalties of this Act. No one can deny 
that violence is not only justifiable, but 
necessary in some cases; and I main- 
tain that the State should interfere with 
what ought to be unlawful violence— 
gressive violence. What, then, I 
should like to know, is the objection of 
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the Government to saying so? Do they 
wish covertly, secretly, and surrep- 


titiously to get powers which they say | 


they do not want—to get powers that 
even the Emperor of Russia would be 
ashamed to acknowledge the use of, in- 
deed, would deny the use of? If they 
do not want dishonestly, secretly, and 
covertly to get powers that they are 
ashamed of, why do they not announce 
definitely what powers they are they 
desire to get? It is quite clear that in 
these matters they do not want to be 
subject to the law; and it is quite clear, 
from every line of the Bill, that what 
they want is to rid themselves of the 
restraints of the law. I would point 
out that though there is a Government 
in power at the present moment who 
may wish to rid themselves of the re- 
straints of the law, and who may wish 
to have the power to inflict improper 
penalties, to punish people unjustly, 
and to get self-protection—I would 
point out that though we have such a 
Government in power now that not very 
far in the future we may have a Go- 
vernment animated by a very different 
spirit. We may have a Government in 
power within the time of some of us 
which will think, for instance, that the 
Orange Society is a society which, from 
the first inception of it—from the year 
1795 to the present day—has been a 
Society which, through the whole of its 
career, has existed for the purpose of 
promoting and inciting to setts of vio- 
lence and intimidation. Some future 
Government may possibly make use of 
this Coercion Bill for the purpose of 
suppressing this Orange Society. I 
will not say that the thing would not be 
justifiable and proper todo; but I would 
ask the Orangemen of to-day, who may 
wish to continue their society, whether 
this would not bea consummation highly 
objectionable to them—I would ask them 
whether they are not cutting a rod to 
beat themselves in voting for this with- 
out the modification we suggest ? This 
clause, unless modified as we propose, 
will put in the hands of a future Go- 
vernment, not only the means of sup- 
pressing a society which all history and 
all experience of Irishmen says pro- 
motes and incites to acts of violence and 
intimidation, but of suppressing or- 
ganizations which exist for perfectly 
lawful purposes. I ask the Orangemen 
to be wise in time, and to accept an 
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Amendment which will enable them to 
live as a lawful society under future 
Governments. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 149: Majority 48.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) [9.50 p.m. ] 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who announced the numbers 
gave the Ayes as 102. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY ro rut TREASURY (Mr. Axens- 
Doveras) (Kent, St. Augustine’s): I 
should have said 101, Sir. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): If 
this clause is aa Sir, without some 
attempt to define this vague provision, 
we shall find that most unpleasant con- 
sequences will ensue. The portion of 
the clause we are considering states that 
if the Lord Lieutenant considers that an 
association promotes or incites to acts of 
violence or intimidation he may sup- 
press that association. What, Sir, 
would not be possible under that pro- 
vision? It has been held in the past 
that any body of people who assist 
evicted tenants while they are evicted 
from their farms, and who maintain 
them while there is any hope of their 
getting back to their farms, are guilty 
of intimidation. I can give an instance 
of this which occurred in the County 
Limerick. There was there a well- 
known estate, called the Cloncurry 
Estate, and in 1881 the landlord got 
into conflict with his tenants, with the 
result that he evicted a large number of 
them. An association then existing— 
namely, the Land League—thought the | 
action of the landlord of an exceedingly 
harsh character, and it accordingly pro- 
ceeded to give aid and assistance to 
those tenants; and one of the measures 
which the Land League adopted in 
giving aid and assistance to those ten- 
ants was to build huts which were called 
Land League huts—that is to say, tem- 
porary dwellings for the purpose of | 
housing the people while they were out 
of their homes. Well, what did the 
Executive do? Mr. Clifford Lloyd ac- 
tually arrested the carpenters engaged 
in the erection of the huts, and, in some | 
roundabout way, said that they were | 
guilty of intimidation, and took them | 
before the magistrates in the County of 
Limerick, and got them bound over to 
keep the peace. The effect of that is 
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association which in any way attempts 
to assist the evicted tenants is prac- 
tically an association promoting intimi- 
dation as defined to include any act in- 
tended and calculated to put any person 
in fear of any injury to his life or his 
means of living. Now, of course, the 
means of living of the landlord is the 
rent he gets from his tenants; and to 
assist an evicted tenant is, indirectly 
perhaps, to prevent the tenant from 
coming to terms with his landlord, con- 
sequently assisting an evicted tenant is 
putting the landlord in fear of injury to 
his means of living, and an association, 
according to this sub-clause, that assists 
a tenant is, therefore, promoting and in- 
citing to acts of intimidation. Now, Sir, 
I think that anyone who takes the Bill, 
and examines it fairly and candidly, 
will see that that is not a strong or 
violent interpretation to put upon the 
clause as it stands. In addition to that, 
I rely not merely on the legal meaning 
of the words, but on the past experience 
of the particular case I have cited; and, 
that being so, I do maintain that unless 
the Committee undertake to define this 
vague term “intimidation” in some 
way there will be a grave danger to 
public liberty in Ireland. I beg leave 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name—namely, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ or intimidation.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 7, 
to leave out “ or intimidation.” —(Jfr. 
Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Committee will bear in 
mind that in the 2nd clause of the Bill 
we have provided that persons commit- 
ting offences under this measure shall 
be summarily punished. Now, it would 
seem to follow, or at least I would sub- 


‘mit that it should follow, that if an 


association is formed for the purpose 
of encouragement, or promotion, or in- 


'citement to intimidation, that associa- 


tion should be placed in the category of 
a dangerous association, and ought pro- 
perly to be regarded as such, and the 
consequences which are contained in 
subsequent clauses ought naturally te 
follow. Now, the clause we are de- 
bating, it appears to me, is an @ fortiort 
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consequence of the 2nd clause. In the 
present instance, however, it is not the 
case of a particular individual doing a 
particular act; but it is the case of a 
number of persons banding themselves 
together for the purpose of carrying out 
a system of promoting or inciting to 
acts of violence or intimidation gene- 
rally. Can anyone say, with fairness, 
that an association, in the general sense 
of the word, which has for its object 
the promotion of intimidation, should 
not come within the terms of this clause ? 
The hon. Gentleman opposite says there 
is a definition or description in the Bill. 
If the hon. Gentleman likes the word 
“description” better, I would give him 
an idea of what it is intended to in- 
clude. I would say that the clause 
would affect associations formed for pro- 
moting or instituting acts which are 
dangerous to persons or property. Such 
associations would, beyond all doubt, 
be a dangerous association. If the ma- 
chinery we provide in this Act for the 
purpose of punishing persons who be- 
long to associations of that character 
is accepted, there can be no dispute that 
associations formed for the purpose of 
intimidation ought to come under it. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Because 
there has been something bad in a 
former part of the Bill, that is no reason 
why you should do something bad in the 
present clause. I refuse to accept the 
argument that because Section 2 con- 
tains a certain provision dealing with an 
individual, that, therefore, we should 
adopt a similar provision, although a 
bad one, affecting an association of indi- 
viduals in the same manner. I would 
invite the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to answer the argument [ address 
to the Committee. I asked him to de- 
fine the word “intimidation,” ard to tell 
me what the Government means by it. 
I adverted to a particular case of what 
had been held to be intimidation in 1881 
by certain magistrates, and I asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther that was a class of offence that the 
Government intended to look upon as 
intimidation in the year 1887? I think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to address himself to that argu- 
ment. I ask any Member of the Com- 
mittee to turn to what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says is the defi- 
nition of intimidation, and I ask them 
to examine and expose the argument 
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addressed to us from the other side of 
the House. There is no definition of 
intimidation in this Bill. The meaning 
of the word intimidation is extended in 
the Bill; but there is no attempt to 
define it. Take the word ‘‘county” in 
the Interpretation Clause. We have it 
set forth that the word county shall in- 
clude the county of a city. But is that 
the definition of the word county? Cer- 
tainly not. It is an extension of the 
meaning of the word county, but not the 
definition. Similarly as to the words 
used here. To tell us that intimidation 
will include a certain class of acts is not 
to define intimidation, but to extend the 
meaning of the word. I do ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
apply himself to this argument, and to 
try and meet it some way or other. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that if it is a proper thing to punish one 
individual for being guilty of intimida- 
tion, it is a proper thing to punish 
an association that is banded together for 
the purpose of promoting intimidation. 
I answer that argument by saying that 
everything depends upon what you call 
intimidation ; and I say that until you 
have settled that fundamental question 
you are really only quibbling as to 
words, and are not attempting to argue 
the matter. No doubt, if we had any 
certainty that the Courts of Law in Ire- 
land would regard the word intimida- 
tion according to its natural meaning, 
and would place upon it ths) meaning 
that every Member sitting in any part of 
the House would place upon it—namely, 
threats, or violence, or improper pres- 
sure—no doubt we should have some 
satisfaction that this Bill was going to 
be administered in a proper manner. 
But the danger is that that is not the 
way the word intimidation will be con- 
strued. That is not the way it has been 
construed in the past, and we know per- 
fectly well that it is not the way it will 
be construed in the future. We know 
thatinstead of bearing the natural mean- 
ing the word intimidation will have at- 
tached to it an altogether artificial mean- 
ing. . We know perfectly well that the 
Government will use the word for the 
purpose of making illegal a large num- 
ber of acts that no one who is unedu- 
cated in the ways of Dublin Castle would 
regard as illegal or objectionable from 
any point of view whatever. I do not 
intend, in these remarks, to allude to 
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anything like exclusive dealing or 
Boycotting. I do not allude to anything 
so definite as that; but I allude to a 
particular class ofcase—namely, the case 
in which individuals in Ireland band 
together as an association, or, at any 
rate, take it upon themselves to give 
assistance to evicted tenants; and I say 
I shall be able to prove, by our expe- 
rience of what has occurred in the past, 
that the Executive in Ireland desire to 
take power to put a stop to acts of a 
eee character, and acts of a 

enevolent and philanthropic character. 
They wish to render those acts capable 
of being punished as a species of intimi- 
dation. Those are really the acts against 
which the Executive in Ireland is aim- 
ing when they use the word intimidation 
as it is used in this Bill. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
really think that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland ought to have paid some 
attention to the arguments which fell 
from the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy). But, as usual, we are 
met with the same stolid indifference, 
the same stupid incapacity, which in- 
variably characterizes the Members who 
have this Bill in their charge. Now, 
Sir, what do they mean by this word 
‘intimidation ?”’ Again and again 
has the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman been asked to define it? Again 
and again, either through his want 
of knowledge, or his indifference, or 
his incapacity, I do not care what, he 
has stuck to his seat and refuses to 
get up. But I sincerely hope that 
other hon. Members—even hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the other side of the 
House—will take these words to heart, 
will ponder over them, and try and 
understand them—and understand them 
thoroughly. What do the Government 
mean by this word intimidation? Is it 
intended to apply to Boycotting? Well, 
if it applies to Boycotting, will it apply 
to every class, and every section, and 
every clique in Ireland? Perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not know that I was Boycotted, and that 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Cork assisted in and prompted my Boy- 
cotting. I never mentioned the fact in 
this House before ; but such is the case. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite may smile and smile, but still 
he knows it. Lord Bandon, Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of the County of Cork, went 
about with other members of a certain 
class seeking in Cork City and in Cork 
County to ruin me professionally. I 
know perfectly well that the intimida- 
tion specified in this clause will not 
touch such a case as that. I know that 
it will not apply to a case like that of 
the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, or to a case 
like that of the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, in 
the North of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land sneers, as usual—sneers, with his 
legs on the Table. He told me, some 
time ago, there was no such thing as a 
Protestant Home Ruler in Ireland, or 
outside this House. Well, of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman knows very 
little about Ireland. He knows as little 
about that country as he does about 
poling a goat, and, goodness knows, he 
cannot know very much about that. In 
both cases he gets stuck in the mud. At 
any rate, I sincerely hope that before 
the right hon. Gentleman commits him- 
self to such a statement as that he has 
made on the matter he will obtain some 
information on the subject. I say 
that if the Members of the Treasury 
Bench—that if right hon. Gentlemen 
whose business it is to understand the 
terms which they set before us on the 
face of this Bill neglected to give 
us the information that we ask and 
demand from them, I leave it, at any 
rate, to the common good sense of 
other hon. Members—I do not care on 
which side they sit—to ask, and to obtain, 
what we ask and ask for in vain— 
namely, an explanation. I sincerely 
hope that to-day the Government will 
address themselves to the subject, and 
that hon. Members opposite, by making 
an effort, will obtain what has been 
denied to us—namely, the proper defi- 
nition of the word “ intimidation.” Let 
it be clearly shown, and clearly proved, 
that this provision will be applied 
squarely and fairly, and equally all 
round to every class of people, and to 
every class of case in Ireland. If Boy- 
cotting is to be made a criminal act in 
connection with those words in the sec- 
tion, and under cover of those words 
those who protect it are to be 


punished, let the same principle apply to 
the governing clauses which protect 
Boycotting, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is for their benefit that this Bill 
has been introduced, notwithstanding 
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the fact that this Bill has been brought 
forward in order to promote the extor- 
tion of what has hitherto been promoted 
by the landocracy in Ireland against a 
poor struggling peasantry—the mass of 
the people. If this Act is to be applied 
to all, at any rate let hon. Members 
opposite see that itis applied fairly, and 
that if there is any criminal Boycotting 
organization, or any Boycotting on the 
part of the landlords, the Act shall be 
put into force against them, and that it 
shall not be merely used to put into 
Coventry a section of the population. 
Let the Bill be put into operation 
against those individuals who have 
always exhibited the greatest apathy— 
to give itthe mildest term—in regard to 
the interests of the Irish nation, and 
who have taken up an attitude of hos- 
tility to every Irish aspiration. Let the 
Committee take care to see that the Act 
is put in force against them as well as 
against the poorer people of the country 
I have the honour to belong to. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
The hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Amendment did so as a protest against 
what is put forward as a definition of 
the word intimidation at the end of the 
Bill. He illustrated, in his own way, 
the effects which such a definition—or 
so-called definition—would have, being 
merely an extension of theterm. I will 
take the matter in another way. In 
dealing with this section I do not think 
it is necessary to say a word as to the 
slow progress we have made with the 
two or three lines of the clause which 
we have taken up to this time. The 
Committee will observe that where the 
clause dealt with crime we put no Amend- 
ments down, and did not discuss the 
matter, but that the moment the words 
began to travel beyond crime, and 
touched upon what is combination, our 
Amendments began ; and I would call 
the attention of the Committee to this— 
that all through this Bill, and evidently 
with intention, words have been put in, 
which those who inserted them must 
have known could be interpreted by those 
who will have to administer this Act in 
a sense utterly different from that which 
the House of Commons has adopted in 
debate. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, in pointing out the absurdity 
of the Amendment, said that in a pre- 
vious clause of this Bill we have stated 
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that any person who intimidates or uses 
an act of intimidation is guilty of a 
crime. He says that we have provided 
that in the 2nd clause. He says 
that surely the combination of per- 
sons to do the same thing will be 
equally illegal, and should be equally 
punished. His argument is, that 
that which is a crime in an indi- 
vidual should be a crime in an associa- 
tion, orin a number of individuals. Of 
course it is; but what is the fact? The 
associations who will be affected by this 
Amendment will not be associations or 
combinations to aid acts of violence; it 
will not. be combinations to work by 
acts of violence; but associations who, 
in the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, have a tendency to work in the 
way of intimidation. Surely, unless you 
take the governing words of the begin- 
ning of the 6th clause, and remembered 
that it qualifies everything that comes 
afterwards, such speeches as that of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman might 
well have the effect of misleading us to 
what is the meaning or intention of the 
Amendment which has been moved. 
We have no objection to the words 
covering the whole argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. We 
have no objection to say that any asso- 
ciation that uses violence and intimida- 
tion shall come under this section. If 
we have an Amendment to this effect 
we will not ask for any other. But 
what we wish to avoid is te give the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of proclaim- 
ing associations which are not bond fide 
unlawful associations, but which the 
Lord Lieutenant may think have a ten- 
dency that way. In the sub-section pre- 
ceding that which we are discussing we 
have the words “ encouraging or aiding 
persons to commit crime.”” There in- 
citement to commit crime is provided for. 
We have now provided for the procla- 
mation of associations promoting or in- 
citing to acts of violence. And now, 
seemingly, it is meant to provide for 
associations who may be legal enough 
in themselves, through the great num- 
bers who may belong to them, who 
may seem to the Lord Lieutenant as 
having a tendency towards intimidation, 
and who may have great influence with 
the public opinion. We must remember 
that all that is necessary in order to pro- 
claim an association is, that the Lord 
Lieutenant should be justified that it as- 
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sumes such a tendency as I describe, 
and then he will issue his Proclamation, 
and that will be immediately followed by 
bludgeons. There seems to be a want 
of definiteness even in the views of those 
who are promoting this clause in its pre- 
sent form. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): [have read carefully the definition 
in the 19th clause of the word “ intimi- 
dation,” and I am not at all surprised 
my hon. Friend proposed that the word 
*‘intimidation” should be omitted. I 
shall not detain the Committee long; 
but, however short, it will be for the pur- 
pose of showing how this word has been 
made an all-comprehensive word in the 
administration of former Acts of this 
kind. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) alluded to the 
case of the Lord Cloncurry tenantry, 
and he will forgive me if I enlarge upon 
that and extend it still further. What 
occurred there? Not only was the car- 
penter who was engaged in the erection 
of these huts prosecuted, but Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, whose name has been often 
heard in this House, actually stated 
that the erection of these huts to shelter 
the evicted tenants would be an act of 
intimidation. Mr. Clifford Lloyd se- 
questered the huts, put a guard over 
them, and would not allow them to be 
used by the tenants who were left out 
shivering in the cold by the roadside. 
At that time an extraordinary deed was 
done—lI will not refer to it further— and 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at once 
decided that the huts might be erected, 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd was told to stand 
by and take his hands off the huts. A 
similar thing to that might occur in the 
future, and the interpretation of the 
word ‘‘intimidation”’ being comprehen- 
sive in the minds of the Resident Magis- 
trates of Ireland, I have no doubt these 
Resident Magistrates under a Tory Ad- 
ministration would back up all the Clif- 
ford Lloyds in Ireland, and would emu- 
late the conduct of the past one, and 
seek to put down the erection of huts 
for the sheltering of evicted tenantry by 
interpreting the erection of such huts as 
an act of intimidation. But we can 
carry the argument still further ; other 
acts were done in Ireland in the past 
which fully illustrate what is likely to 
occur in the future. I wish to know 
from the Attorney General for Ireland, 
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vernment, whether such an association as 
the Ladies’ Land League of the past 
would be considered as a society en- 
gaged in acts of intimidation, if they 
bring the evicted tenants that suste- 
nance and aid they stand in need 
of? Inthe past we know that several 
ladies were arrested on the ground of 
intimidation for having brought aid and 
assistance to evicted tenants. I know 
one case of hardship in particular, a 
case in which a young lady, who had 
been tenderly brought up, was arrested 
in the town of Tulla, in Clare, because 
she had brought aid and assistance to 
evicted tenants. She was placed under 
arrest by Mr. Clifford Lloyd; she was 
brought before Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
she was sentenced in a quarter of an 
hour to three months’ imprisonment. 
She was taken away in the dead of the 
night, and under an escort of two or 
three policemen this tenderly brought 
up young lady was carried 14 or 15 
miles until she was landed in Limerick 
Prison. Now, will the giving of assist- 
ance to evicted tenants be considered an 
act of intimidation under the provisions 
of this Bill? I rather think it will. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not reprimanded 
for what he did. The case of the lady 
I have mentioned was brought before 
this House. It was argued at consider- 
able length, but there was no remission 
bf her punishment. She was kept in 
gaol for three months for an act of in- 
timidation which would be considered 
in any civilized land as an act of charity 
and benevolence. Will such associa- 
tions as the Ladies’ Land League, which 
may spring into existence again, and 
which [ think will spring into existence 
again, be considered as societies engaged 
in acts of intimidation? Will ladies, 
like the one I have referred to, be put 
for three or six months in prison, as is 
provided by this Bill, for engaging in 
acts of charity. If that be so, and we 
have every reason to think it will be, 
we are entitled to ask strenuously from 
the Government a definition of the word 
‘‘ intimidation” — to demand a defini- 
tion before we allow this clause to go to 
a Division. I am rather surprised that 
the Government should consider this 
matter as lightly as they seem todo. I 
am, also, rather surprised that hon. 
Members on this side of the House 
above the Gangway, who have legal 
minds, and who have a knowledge of 
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the mal-administration of Crimes Acts 
in the past, do not make their voices 
heard upon this clause with regard to 
the interpretation to be put upon the 
elastic and comprehensive term ‘ intimi- 
dation.” We cannot talk about these 
things from a legal point of view; but 
there is no man knows better where the 
shoe pinches than the man who has worn 
it. We who have lived under coercion 
for many years know where it is that 
the shoe will pinch. We know where 
every word and line of this Bill will be 
felt; we know how people will be made 
to wince and suffer under this Act; and, 
therefore, we must raise our voices here, 
though they are weak, though they are 
poor, against the maintenance of such a 
word as will allow acts of tyranny such 
as those I have described to be com- 
mitted in the name of law and order. 
In the course of this evening’s discus- 
sion the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
spoke about the desirability of retain- 
ing responsibility himself. He has said 
it will be an advantage to this House, 
and an advantage to Members of this 
House, to appeal to the Government in 
respect to the good or the bad adminis- 
tration of the Act. I assure him that 
if this word is included, and if it is in- 
terpreted as I know it will be by the 
tyrannical Resident Magistrates of Ire- 
land, he will have enough responsibility 
upon his shoulders, and he will have 
many explanations to make to Mem- 
bers of this House sitting on the Irish 
Benches. I know how the word “ intimi- 
dation ” will be interpreted by these men, 
and the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
his amanuensis, the Under Secretary, 
the landlord Parliamentary Under Se- 
cretary, will have just as much as ever 
they can do to carry all the responsi- 
bility they will have, and to answer all 
the Questions that will be put to them 
in regard to the mal-administration of 
this Act. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Courtney, I feel constrained to de- 
mand from the Government a further 
and clearer definition of the word ‘ in- 
timidation ” than is to be found in the 
19th Clause. If they do not give a 
clearer definition it will be the worse 
for themselves ; if they do not it will be 
the worse for the administration of the 
Act itself, because the Act will be ad- 
ministered in such a tyrannical fashion 
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as to drive all respect for it out of the 
minds of the people, and compel them 
to present to the operation of the Act a 
bold front, and to defeat it in every way 
they possibly can. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 190; 
Noes 147: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 238.) (10.40. P.x. ] 


Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §8.): 
The Amendment I have the honour to 
move is to omit Sub-section E of Clause 
6. Now Sub-section E contains a whole 
code of coercion. Coercion is bad enough 
if we know what it means, if we know 
to what limits it is confined, and under 
what regulations it is restrained ; but 
this special section vests most absolute 
and unrestrained power of coercion in 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is to have 
the power to declare acts illegal. His 
power in this direction will be as abso- 
lute as ever was the power of any 
Sovereign of the Roman Empire. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s arbitrary will is to 
stand in the place not only of law but 
of reason. Now, I should like to know 
what it is that the Lord Lieutenant may 
think will be “‘ interfering with the ad- 
ministration of the law or disturbing the 
maintenance of law and order.” We 
know that what one man may deem 
legal another man may regard as tend- 
ing to interfere with the rights of others 
or with the administration of justice or 
law. We know what has happened in 
times past. The Lord Lieutenant has 
proclaimed districts in Ireland because 
he has received reports from police 
magistrates or from police inspectors, 
affirming that the districts have fallen 
into a criminal state. We know that 
the Lord Lieutenant has proclaimed dis- 
tricts because a police inspector or a 
Resident Magistrate said ‘ such-and- 
such society is interfering with me in 
the discharge of my duties ;’’ and we 
know that upon a report of this sort, 
which may have been made out of spite 
or malevolence, the Lord Lieutenant 
has been induced in the past, and will 
be again induced in the future, to pro- 
claim associations. We know what the 
consequence of these Proclamations will 
be—it will bethat every person belonging 
to the associations proclaimed will be- 
come at once a criminal, and liable, 
under the provisions of this Act, to six 
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months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
In the face of the unrestrained, un- 
limited, and arbitrary power of giving 
six months’ imprisonment under this 
Bill, I should like some definition of 
what it is the Government consider will 
be interfering with the administration 
of the law. The matter may be prac- 
tically incapable of definition, but whe- 
ther it is or not the Government have 
not made the slightest attempt to define 
it. The definition of the clause is really 
a most amusing one. There is no at- 
tempt to define what is ‘‘ interfering 
with the administration of the law,’ or 
of what they consider to be ‘‘ disturbing 
the maintenance of law and order ;”’ but 
we have, in the 19th clause, sham defini- 
tions—definitions intended to deceive 
people, and to make belief there is some 
intention of a legal or scientific construc- 
tion of the Bill. We are gravely told 
what an ‘ Assize Court” is; we are 
told what the ‘“‘ Whiteboy Acts” are— 
we only know too well what they are. 
We are told that an ‘‘ aggravated crime 
of violence against the person’’ means 
an assault which causes actual bodily 
harm or grievous bodily harm, or is 
committed with an intention of causing 
grievous bodily harm—a definition which 
rests upon a thousand decisions laid 
down in the whole course of justice. We 
are told what a “ Writ of Assize”’ is; 
then we are told what the ‘‘ Attorney 
General” is. As a matter of fact, we 
know only too well what the “‘ Attorney 
General” is. After having told us these 
things I wonder they did not tell us 
what an Assize town was, and what St. 
George’s Channel is. We are told what 
the Lord Lieutenant is. Well, we know 
to our great cost what the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is. These things need no defini- 
tion at all, but the Government do not 
pretend to give definitions of things 
which require definitions if this Act is 
to mean anything at all. Why do they 
not attempt to tellus by some definition 
what it is that is to be considered as 
‘‘interfering with the administration of 
the law and disturbing the maintenance 
of law and order ?”’ Under this sub- 
section a person may be sent to gaol for 
six months, but there is no effort made 
to show the people what the sub-section 
really means. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is considering both branches of 
this Sub-section (e). Doubtless, in pur- 
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suance of his own Amendment, he is en- 
titled to do so; but the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork has an Amendment 
down to omit the second part of the sub- 
section, and if he claims to submit his 
Amendment it would be impossible for 
the hon. Gentleman to deal with both 
parts of the sub-section. 

Dr. COMMINS: The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. M. Healy) has intimated 
that he does not intend to go on with 
his Amendment. Now we have here 
an arbitrary and indefinite description 
of something which any magistrate may 
make use of to sentence an individual to 
six months’ imprisonment. I was illus- 
trating the operation of this sort of 
arbitrary power by what took place in 
Ireland a few months ago when a man 
committed some breach of the peace in 
the street. I assume that the man com- 
mitted some breach of the peace, for a 
policeman arrested him. He resisted 
the arrest, and then four other constables 
assisted their comrade in taking the man 
to the locel bridewell. In England this 
man would have been indicted at the 
very worst for resisting the police in the 
discharge of their duty, or for assault, 
and he would have received six months’ 
imprisonment; but what did the Irish 
magistrates do? Why, they have five 
separate prosecutions against the man. 
They prosecuted him, or allowed him to 
be prosecuted, for resisting each of the 
policemen, and for a blow or a push 
to each policeman, and for each of the 
five cases the man is found guilty, and 
receives in all 29 months’ imprisunment, 
the extreme amount of punishment he 
could receive, with the exception of one 
month for every one of these offences. 
Now, in England, as we understand 
offences of that nature, a continuous act 
such as occurred in the case of those 
five constables is regarded as one offence 
and punished as such. The matter is 
looked on very differently in Ireland, 
as the result in this case proves ; for the 
individual to whom I refer is now under- 
going 29 months’ imprisonment for the 
five offences committed at one time. 
The utmost imprisonment which would 
have been meted out for such an offence 
in England would have been six months. 
In the case of this man, you have as 
indefinite a laying down of the law as 
you have here in this clause, by which 
the Lord Lieutenant can proclaim any 
association he thinks fit. An association 
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means a meeting, and the magistrates 
administering the law in the spirit I 
have described, could condemn every 
single individual as belonging to an 
unlawful association for attending a 
meeting. There are no rules laid down 
for the guidance of those who have to 
administer it. The Act is left to the 
arbitrary administration of the officials 
named in it, and I can well imagine that 
if there were 100 policemen sent to sup- 
press a meeting, and a man rushed 
amongst them and flung his arms 
around, he might be subjected to 100 
prosecutions for assault, and sentenced 
to the full term of imprisonment in the 
case of each policeman. That is an 
extreme case, no doubt; but I maintain 
that the way to test the character of 
such provisions as this is by putting 
extreme cases. It must be remembered 
that the magistrates are persons without 
judicial minds and without judicial 
training in Ireland. There is nothing 
in the clause to guide the magistrates 
or the police as to what is meant by 
‘* disturbing the maintenance of law and 
order.” We know that with regard to 
two little boys who were sent to prison 
for whistling ‘‘ Harvey Duff” in the 
streets. I do notknow the least in the 
world what ‘‘ Harvey Duff” is, but I 
am told that itis a tune that is played 
in a farce, and that the police take great 
offence at it, because originally it was 
something against policemen. But I 
know that throughout Ireland, from 
Waterford to Derry, little boys were 
sent to prison for whistling ‘“ Harvey 
Duff,” the offence having been de- 
scribed as disturbing the maintenance 
of law and order. Disturbing the 
maintenance of law and order is, f sup- 
pose, understood to mean disturbing the 
equanimity of policemen — whistling 
some tune or singing some song like 
‘*the Peeler and the Goat.” I believe 
under this sub-section, if it is passed into 
law, you will have the law made 
ridiculous as well as tyrannical by such 
exercise of the power conferred on the 
Lord Lieutenant and on the magistrates, 
as we have seen already. So far, we 
have had no kind of justification offered 
in law for the clause the Government 
demands. If the section passes into 
law, however illegal or unjustifiable the 
sending of little boys to prison for 
whistling ‘‘ Harvey Duff” may be, it will 
be rendered possible and excusable 
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under this clause. I oppose the section 
because it introduces arbitrary powers— 
because it gives powers to the Lord 
Lieutenant and to the police which are 
totally undefined, and which are sure to 
be exercised in a tyrannical and un- 
constitutional manner, and in a manner 
which is sure to create and perpetuate 
discontent in Ireland instead of main- 
taining law and order, and to create 
hatred of the legal institutions of the 
land. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 8, to leave out Sub-section E.—(Dr. 
Commins. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
E stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuagp Wenster) (Isle of Wight): I 
am afraid I have not sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the popular song to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers to say whe- 
ther or not the singing of “‘ the Peeler 
and the Goat” would come under 
this section. But certainly I am not 
able to accede to the view of the 
hon. Gentleman that this sub-section 
should not stand part of the Bill. It is 
perfectly well known that there are 
distinctions in Common Law between 
associations which are formed for the 
amendment of the law and associa- 
tions which are formed for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the maintenance 
of the law. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that so long as the law of the land 
stands it should be administered by the 
proper authorities. Associations formed 
for interfering with the administration 
of the law are associations with which, 
in all probability, it may be desirable 
that the authorities should have power to 
deal, and that observation applies even 
more strongly to associations for disturb- 
ing the maintenance of law and order. 
I am well aware that our views are not 
entertained or shared by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opppsite; but in 
the exercise of our duty we consider 
that associations formed for the purpose 
of interfering with the administration 
of the law as it stands, or of disturbing 
the maintenance of law and order, are 
associations which, of all others, ought 
to be under the supervision of the Lord 
Lieutenant in the exercise of the 
powers of this Bill. For that reason it 
is not possible for us to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think the explanation of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman of this very 
vague sub-section is extremely bare and 
insufficient. Let us remember what 
this clause is. It is not a clause that is 
to be interpreted by a Court of Law. 
It is a clause under which the Lord 
Lieutenant will be, himself, finally and 
absolutely the judge. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant will say—‘‘I believe such and 
such an association to be a dangerous 
association, because it comes within one 
of these definitions, and that one of 
these definitions is ‘‘ interfering with the 
administration of the law.” I should 
like to know how the Lord Lieutenant 
will be advised in this matter. We 
know that his principal Adviser will be 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Now, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
other day, was discreet enough to place 
himself in opsosition to the great ma- 
jority of the Court of Appeal, who de- 
clared that he was absolutely wrong in 
regard to the unlawful imprisonment of 
the priest, Father Keller. That matter 
came up on appeal, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland found himself in a 
minority of one; allthe rest of the 
Judges in the Court of Appeal pro- 
nouncing him to be wrong in the matter 
of law. Now, he is one of those by 
whom the Lord Lieutenant is going to 
be advised in these matters. There will 
be no Court of Appeal, but the deter- 
mination of the Lord Lieutenant will be 
absolute — absolute so far as legal 
tribunals are concerned. Now, if this 
clause stands as it is, the associations to 
which it points will be liable to the 
penal consequences contained in Clause 
7—that is to say, a Court of Law will 
be obliged to send all people contra- 
vening the 6th section to prison, there 
being no question left to the Court at 
all, except the declaration of the Lord 
Lieutenant that the people belonged to 
a dangerous association. On that mere 
declaration of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
whole of the penal enactment in Clause 7 
will follow. I challenge the right hoa. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to produce a prece- 
dent for such a proceeding as that. 
There is nothing like it in the Act of 
1882. By that Act the question whether 
an association was unlawful was a ques- 
tion for judicial decision. A prisoner 
accused of belonging to an unlawful as- 
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sociation was entitled to ask for a judi- 
cial decision, and it was for a Court of 
Law to determine whether or not the 
association to which he belonged was 
unlawful. The prisoner had the right 
to ask for a decision in the light of day 
on arguments put before the Court, so 
that everyone could know the grounds 
upen which the decision was given. In 
the present case, however, there is to be 
a sort of secret decision, no one knowing 
the grounds for it, and there being no 
statement whatever in Court as to the 
reasons which have guided the Lord 
Lieutenant. And under these circum- 
stances, as I have pointed out, the Lord 
Lieutenant is to be under the guidance 
of the principal lawyer in Ireland, the 
Lord Chancellor—a legal official who 
has lately given a decision, in the opi- 
nion of the majority of the Judges, in- 
consistent with the law. Now that is 
the project under this Bill. Now, I 
maintain that these words, “ interfering 
with the administration of the law,” are 
about as vague and dangerous in regard 
to what I may call constructive crime as 
ever appeared on any Statute Book. 
There is no association, in my view, 
which may not be struck at if sucha 
general expression is made law. I will 
give the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man an instance, and I should like to 
know his view with regard to it. There 
exists in this country an association— 
one which I myself do not approve of at 
all—known as the Anti-Vaccination 
Association. Well, the Anti-Vaccina- 
tion Association may unquestionably 
be held to be an association for in- 
terfering with the administration of 
the law. The law requires every 
child to be vaccinated. I think it 
is a very good thing to ask that 
every child should be vaccinated; but 
there are thousands of people in this 
country who hold a different opinion, 
and have banded themselves into as- 
sociations against the system of vacci- 
nation. I should like to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to state 
whether, in his opinion, that is an asso- 
ciation ‘‘ interfering with the adminis- 
tration of thelaw?” If so, I would ask 


him a further question, and that is, whe- 
ther he is prepared to say that upon the 
ipse dixit of an Executive Officer—say, 
the Home Secretary, or anyone else de- 
claring such an association to be unlaw- 
ful without reference to a Court of Law 
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at all, persons belonging to that asso- 
ciation should be sent to prison? I beg 
the Committee to observe—and this 
matter is an important one, and one 
which, I trust, the Committee will tho- 
roughly discuss—that in no Coercion 
Bill that has ever been passed that I 
know of has power been taken to senda 
man to prison without a chance being 
given to him of stating his case in pub- 
lic. This is a new transaction alto- 
gether. I invite the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland to tell the Committee 
what are the precedents on which he re- 
lies in this matter, and whether the Go- 
vernment are prepared to explain to the 
House and to the country what will 
occur, and what will not occur, if these 
vague words, ‘‘ interfering with the ad- 
ministration of the law,” are retained in 
the clause? Ihave given one example, 
and I could give a dozen; and I have 
no doubt that in the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers in the Committee other instances 
will occur which have not presented 
themselves to my mind. There are even 
phases of the temperance question which 
might come under the clause. Iam not 
sure that you could not touch the mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army, and send 
them all to prison. To put on the Sta- 
tute Book a provision so wide and dan- 

erous, which is not guarded by any 
judicial sanction, which is left absolutely 
at the discretion of an Executive autho- 
rity, is to do a thing which we on this 
side of the House, at any rate, are bound 
to protest against and resist. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I am rather surprised that 
the right hon. Gentieman who has just 
sat down should have waited until 20 
minutes past 11 o’clock, until we have 
come to an Amendment rather low down 
on the Paper, in order to join in the 
discussion of questions of principle which 
have been before the Committee the 
whole evening. But, Sir, that is not the 
point before us to which I would more 

articularly advert. There is one thing 
[ deeply regret in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
In his speech on the general principle 
of this clause, and in supporting a par- 
ticular Amendment to it, he has ex- 
pressed great objection to the powers 
which it is proposed to confer on the 
Lord Lieutenant, for the reason that the 
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Viceroy’s Chief Adviser is the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Now that state- 
ment is erroneous. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is not, and, so far as I know, never 
has been, the Adviser of the Irish Go- 
vernment in large matters of policy. 
The grounds on which the right hon. 
Gentleman has based his attack upon 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
appear to me to be deserving of the 
very severest comment. What is it 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
done? He has spoken of a judicial 
decision given by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland in a Court of Law. The 
words he used were—‘‘ The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has been discreet 
enough” to give such a decision. The 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was bound 
to give a decision on a point of law 
according to his judgment. The point 
on which he gave his decision was a 
point of law, and not a question of 
policy, and it must be remembered that 
on that technical point of law on which 
he gave his decision he had in his favour 
four Judges of the High Court of Ire- 
land. And yet, absolutely, the late 
Home Secretary comes down to this 
House and declares that a judicial 
decision given on a technical point of 
law, in which four other Judges agreed 
with the Lord Chancellor, is a ground 
for saying that the Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor is not a proper Adviser for the 
Lord Lieutenant. A more extraordi- 
nary argument was never advanced in 
this House—was certainly never ad- 
vanced by anyone who has held high 
office in this country. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that the 
Government were handing over powers 
to the Lord Lieutenant which he would 
exercise in a perfectly irresponsible 
manner, without control and without 
supervision. I cannot, Sir, believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman has read the 
clause. We are perfectly aware that 
this clause is of an exceptional nature. 
We do not conceal that from the Com- 
mittee—we have never attempted to 
conceal it. I stated it in a speech in 
which I introduced the Bill. I have 
never attempted to minimize the fact. 
We based this clause not on precedent, 
but on the necessities of the case, and 
we have attempted to give to the opera- 
tion of the section the only limitation 
that we think it is susceptible of— 
namely, the limitation to be obtained 
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from the close supervision of Parliament. 
It is on this part of the clause which 
requires Parliamentary sanction for the 
issue of those Proclamations that we 
rely for preventing any such misuse of 
the section as that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to. We are hand- 
ing over to the Lord Lieutenant, acting 
in concert with the Irish Government, 
responsible powers, if he likes to use 
them. I wish hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, in discussing this matter, would 
look at it from a practical point of view. 
Is it probable that any Lord Lieu- 
tenant, acting in concert with the Go- 
vernment of which he is a Member, 
necessarily under the supervision of the 
Imperial Parliament, will do anything 
which in the opinion of the House 
of Commons he ought not to do? 
Several Irish Members: Yes; and a 

o1ce: Have you not a majority ?] 
I heard someone say we have a ma- 
jority in his favour. 

Mr. CLANCY: Yes; to support him 
in everything he does. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is pre- 
cisely my point. The Lord Lieutenant 
will not do anything under this clause 
on which he does not think he will 
have the sanction of the majority of 
the Representatives of this House, and 
in which he will not have the sanction 
of the majority of the British people. 
| Ironical cheers.| I heard a cheer from 
two right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They appear to think that the sanction 
of the majority of this House and of 
the British people—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about the 
Irish people? [An Irish Memper: They 
do not count. } 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Right hon. 
Gentlemen seem to think that the 
sanction of the British people is so 
contemptible and so insignificant a 
matter that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering; that it is no limitation on 
the powers of the Lord Lieutenant; 
that it should be ignored; and that it is 
worthy of being sneered at in this 
House. Well, that may be the view 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway ; 
it is the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Harcourt) ; 
but it is not the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We consider that 
the limitations and the safeguards 
which we have put into this clause 
—namely, the sanction of the Im- 
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perial Government—are the only kinds 
of safeguards of which the clause is 
susceptible. We!think that they will 
be eliaeenh: and, that being so, we 
cannot accept the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman in support of the 
Amendment, for which I believe he in- 
tends to vote, and we cannot accept the 
Amendment itself. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The right hon. Gentleman 
began by wondering that anyone who 
had held the Office of Home Secretary 
which was held by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) should lay down the doctrine 
which my right hon. Friend advocated. 
I never expect to be more surprised 
than I have been to-night to hear a 
right hon. Gentleman, holding the Office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland, express 
such views as those the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has expressed. First of 
all, as to a matter of fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman has taken a view of the posi- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
reference to the Executive Government 
of Ireland, which I, with not very much 
greater experience than the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, find most amazing 
and most incredible. Why, Sir, it is 
perfectly notorious that during the whole 
of the administration of Lord Spencer, 
Sir Edward Sullivan, the admirable Lord 
Chancellor of that day, was constantly 
the Law Adviser of the Government, 
even as to Executive acts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: More than 
Sir George Trevelyan ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: A great deal 
more. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes; he hanged 
Myles Joyce. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman does not mean to 
say that Lord Spencer asked Sir George 
Trevelyan his opinion on legal points. 
The points which will arise under this 
clause will be legal points. They will 
be points affecting the administration of 
the law ; they will undoubtedly be legal 
points, and they will be points upon 
which the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
will very naturally be consulted. But 
there is another matter which the right 
hon. Gentleman has entirely overlooked, 
and it is this—that in the case of the 
Lord Lieutenant being disabled, or 
coming over for a time to this country, 
the First Executive Officer will be the 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland. [ Mr. Cuancy: 
Coming over to Ascot!] The Lord 
Chancellor is ex officio the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer. So much, then, for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view upon prac- 
tical administration in Ireland. He has 
gone upon much more important and 
much more dangerous ground in the 
general view he has expressed as to what 
the work is that we are now about. We 
are now framing a provision of a Crimi- 
nal Statute which may affect the most in- 
timate affairs in the life of every citizen in 
Ireland. Now, what is the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view? It is this—and I do 
not suppose a more extraordinary argu- 
ment, as to a Criminal Statute, was ever 
adduced before—it is this, that those 
words in the sub-section are unobjection- 
able, because in their administration the 
responsible Executive Officer will know 
that he will be responsible to a majority 
of the House of Commons. That is to 
say, that we are not to consider what 
will be the effect of this sub-section or 
any part of this Bill as a great legal 
instrument; but we are to consider whe- 
ther a fleeting majority, a temporary 
passing majority in the House of Com- 
mons, would or would not approve of 
this or that method, or its application 
and administration. That doctrine is 
quite in its right place when it comes 
from the lips of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because it is a true Tory doctrine. 
We on this side of the House, at all 
events, will do all we can to protest 
against any such view in its general 
statement, and to protest in the Lobby 
by our vote against a record of such a 
view in a Statute passed by this House. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
said it was very hard to distinguish be- 
tween agitation directed to an amend. 
ment of the law and agitation interfering 
with the administration of the law. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: [I never 
said it was hard to make such a distinc- 
tion. I said associations promoted to 
amend the law were entirely different 
from associations promoted to interfere 
with the administration of the law. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I submit, then, 
on my own account, that it would be 
very hard to distinguish between such 
an association as the Anti-Corn Law 
League, as it was viewed in the years be- 
tween 1840 and 1846, and the National 
League which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
condemn. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”) I 
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ask hon. Gentlemen opposite not to mis- 
understand me; I do not mean to sa 
that the Anti-Corn Law League in all 
its aims and methods was exactly on all 
fours with the National League. No; 
but this I do say, that the Tory Party— 
and I think I know what I am talking 
about—the Tory Party, in the years from 
1840 to 1846, used exactly the same lan- 
guage about the Anti-Corn Law League 
which they now use about the National 
League. Whether they were right then, 
or whether they are right now, I do 
not argue; all I say is this—it is ex- 
tremely difficult for an Executive Go- 
vernment, with strong prepossessions, 
to distinguish between agitation for an 
amendment of the law and agitation to 
interfere with the administration of the 
law. Sir, I cannot imagine a greater 
farce than so enormous an interference 
with civil rights as this sub-section im- 
plies being defended by arguments 
which, without discourtesy, I must call 
so thin and so superficial as those ad- 
vanced by the Government. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.) : 
Whether this sub-section is good or 
not, or whether my arguments are good 
or not, the Government have not pre- 
tended to meet my case. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) did not touch the case either. 
My contention was this—that the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim asso- 
ciations and the subsequent action of the 
magistrates is an arbitrary power, with- 
out any definition or any legal check 
whatever. The hon. and _ learned 
Attorney General met me by asking if 
I would contend that an association 
formed for the purpose of interfering 
with the administration of the law, or 
the maintenance of law and order, ought 
not to be put down. This section does 
not provide anything at all of the sort ; 
there is no single word in the section to 
the effect the hon. and learned Attorney 
General assumes. The sub-section does 
not say that the Lord Lieutenant is to 
proclaim societies formed for the purpose 
of ‘interfering with the administration 
of the law,” or ‘‘ disturbing the main- 
tenance of law and order.”” What does 
it say—and I beg the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to reconcile the form 
of the sub-section with his argument. 
The sub-section says that if the Lord 
Lieutenant is satisfied that any associa- 
tion is interfering with the administra- 
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tion of the law, or disturbing the main- 
tenance of law and order, he may put it 
down. There is not one single word said 
about a society being formed for the 
purpose of interfering with the adminis- 
tration of the law, or of being formed 
for the purpose of disturbing the main- 
tenance of law and order. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument, there- 
fore, is founded upon a faulty reading of 
the section. His argument is really 
beside the question; and, again, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has not at- 
tempted to touch either the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) or 
of myself. He made certain protesta- 
tionsofthe good intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and he also told us to remember 
that this Bill has been debated for a 
considerable length of time. So it has 
been debated for a long time; but that 
does not make this provision any the 
better—that does not answer my argu- 
ment, or the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
Furthermore, I say that unless some- 
thing better is offered in defence of this 
clause, the opinion of the country will 
go with me that this is an attempt, 
covertly and by subterfuge, to interfere 
under this infamous Bill with perfectly 
legal associations. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
think it will be generally admitted that 
one of the most deplorable exhibitions 
ever made in this House by a statesman 
was that made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) in the speech he 
has just delivered. The novelties of 
statesmanhip which he introduced in his 
speech were not applauded on this side 
of the House, and not even the wild 
cheers of the ex-Lord Mayor (Sir 
Robert Fowler) in the least degree 
covered the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. One observation of 
the right hon. Gentieman the Chief Se- 
cretary showed how little he understood 
the very clause he was discussing. He 
boasted of the limitations which the 
Government had attached to the exercise 
of this clause, and then correcting him- 
self—whether by the advice of those 
beside him or not—he abandoned the 
word ‘limitations,’ and used the word 
‘‘limitation,’? which limitation is the 
sanction given by this House to the acts 
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of the Lord Lieutenant. Well now, 
Mr. Courtney, vague as this sub-section 
is, large as it is in its purview, I do not 
think the Committee will clearly under- 
stand how vague and how large it is, or 
how despotic the power is, unless they 
look a little further than the words we 
are discussing. If he is satisfied that 
any association interfering with the ad- 
ministration of the law, or disturbing 
the maintenance of law and order, exists, 
the Lord Lieutenant is entitled to issue 
his special Proclamation. But, Sir, let 
us turn over the page and look at the 
result of the issuing of this special 
Proclamation. We find that once this 
special Proclamation has been made by 
the Lord Lieutenant, he can prohibit or 
suppress in any district whatever in 
Ireland any association—not only any 
association which is illegal, not only 
any association which may be injurious 
to the peace of the State, but any asso- 
ciation in the whole of Ireland with 
which the Lord Lieutenant may be per- 
sonally dissatisfied. What does this 
mean? Let us suppose that, under this 
vague clause, the Lord Lieutenant issues 
a special Proclamation, and that no fault 
can be found with the Proclamation on 
the ground stated by him as the foun- 
dation for the Proclamation, then the 
Lord Lieutenant may go, after the 
issuing of this special Proclamation, 
and put down any associations in Ire- 
land. Now, what are the associations 
he will put down? Why,the first associa- 
tion he will be inclined to suppress will 
be the Irish Parliamentary Association, 
which meets in the City Hall in Dublin 
two or three times a-year. This asso- 
ciation is composed of Irish Nationalist 
Members, who meet in Dublin for the 
purpose of considering the programme 
of the Session’s work, and yet it can be 
put down by the Lord Lieutenant if he 
so thinks fit. There is not an association 
of any kind which the Lord Lieutenant 
cannot suppress under this clause, and, 
in saying this I am not going far 
beyond the words of this particular 
sub-head. {Sir Epwarp Ciarke: Hear, 
hear! | hy, he might even suppress 
the Biblical Association, an association 
established for the purpose of dis- 
tributing Bibles among the people. I 
ask the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke), who 
cheered me just now, if he denies that 
statement ? Does he deny that, once a 
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special Proclamation has been issued, 
the Lord Lieutenant can suppress any 
association which he thinks dangerous ? 
I ask him still further as to the Irish 
Parliamentary Association, or the 
Biblical Association, or any association 
which exists in Ireland, will he say that 
the Lord Lieutenant has not got power 
under this Act to put down and suppress 
those associations? He no longer says 
‘Hear, hear!” to that observation; he 
admits it. [Sir Epwarp Crarxe: No, 
no! ] Well, perhaps he will rise and 
point out where my error is? If he will 
look at Clause 7, he will see that— 

“The Lord Lieutenant and his Council may 
from time to time, by Order to be published in 
the prescribed manner, prohibit or suppress, in 
any district specified in the Order, any associa- 
tion which he believes to be a dangerous asso- 
ciation.” 





Now, where is the limitation to this 
power of the Lord Lieutenant? The 
only limitation is the limitation of the 
censure of the majority of this House. 
I imagine from his manner that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson) disagrees with me. 
As my object and aim is to ascertain 
what the meaning of this clause is, will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman point 
out where my argument is at fault, or 
where there is any limitation to the acts 
of the Lord Lieutenant after this special 
Proclamation has been issued beyond 
the censure of the majority of this 
House ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I am glad to see that none of the 
lawyers, who have been so persistent in 
their defence of this Bill, have risen to 
support the doctrines of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. I venture to say that in the 
worst Tory days such language has 
never been held in the House of Com- 
mons as that we have heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Whether the 
Government are going to be supported 
in this matter by any man who calls 
himself a Liberal I know not; but let us 
remember what the doctrine laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman is. It is 


that a Criminal Statute shall be made 
giving to the Executive Government 
any powers you like, however vague 
and undefined, und that those powers 
will be safe if they are only endorsed by 
a majority of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Molloy 
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Let us know where we are; let us know 
what is the Tory doctrine, what is the 
principle of this Bill. I should like to 
know where the lives and liberties of 
Englishmen would have been for cen- 
turies if, according as the passions of 
Party prevailed, first on one side and 
then on the other, they should have 
been at the mercy of the Executive Go- 
vernment according to the temporary 
majority of the House of Commons. In 
turn each Party would have led its oppo- 
nents to the stake or the scaffold. It is 
to prevent that that the administration of 
the Criminal Law has been placed in 
the hands of Judges, who have been, to 
a great extent, the security against the 
prevalence of Party passions in the ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law. That 
is all cast to the winds. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land says—‘‘ What more do you want? 
You will have whatever is done by the 
Executive under this Bill brought be- 
fore you; you will have a Party majority 
to endorse the act, and this is enough 
for you ; what more can you want?” He 
says it is an extraordinary thing that 
one who has been Home Secretary should 
protest against such a doctrine. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that it was most extraordinary for 
one who had been Home Secretary to 
attack a Judge for judicial decisions 
given as a Judge, and quote them as a 
reason for showing that he was incom- 
petent to advise the Lord Lieutenant. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I say 
that English history has recorded an 
objection to the combination oi judicial 
with executive functions. That is the 
very objection that was taken to the 
appointment of Lord Ellenborough as a 
Member of the Cabinet. It was thought 
likely that political considerations would 
enter, I will not say into his judicial 
action, but into his executive action, 
and I join with my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. John Morley) in expressing as- 
tonishment at the ignorance of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four). He exhibits his ignorance every 
night. He talks of a country of which 
he sees little and apparently knows no- 
thing. Why, pct knows that the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland is one of the 
Chief Advisers of the Lord Lieutenant— 
one of the Chief Executive Officers in 
Ireland. He has always been so in the 
absence of the Lord Lieutenant. He is 
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absolutely the Chief Executive Officer, 
and always has been so. Well, then, I 
was perfectly entitled to challenge the 
fact that the great personage who now 
occupies that Office has, in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, exhibited himself in 
conflict with the majority of the Court 
of Appeal upon the question of the im- 
prisonment of a person which closely 
affects the advice he would be likely to 
give. I maintain that my remark was 
a perfectly justifiable one. Has any- 
body ever thought that Lord Eldon or 
Lord Ellenborough, as Cabinet Minis- 
ters, were not to be challenged and have 
their opinions canvassed on account of 
political opinions they had given, as 
well as judicial judgments? The re- 
mark was only incidental to my argu- 
ment. My argument goes a great deal 
deeper than that. Now, as to the 
Statute of 1882. The only thing that 
can be dignified by the name of 
argument from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has been his appeal to the 
Statute of 1882. He has appealed to 
Ceesar, to Caesar let him go. Under the 
section of the Statute of 1882 referring 
to unlawful assemblies it was to be 
proved before a Court of Law that a man 
was a member of an association, and that 
that association was unlawful. - Well, 
the Government choose to reverse the 
whole of that process, and they leave the 
life and the liberty of every man in Ire- 
land to the absolute discretion of the 
Executive Government, and then they 
turn round and say—“ We are secure of 
a Party majority; what does it signify ?” 
That is a doctrine which I say has now 
been laid down for the first time. There 
was no Tory of the time of Lord Cork or 
Lord Eldon—I doubt whether you will 
find any man in the days of the Stuarts 
—who would have dared to get up and 
hold such language as the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has held. This, forsooth, 
is Unionist language, and these are the 
tenets celebrated at festivities. This is 
the doctrine that we are asked to accept 
in the name of the United Party of the 
Unionists. Well, I will give you a much 
stronger example than that I gave just 
now—the example of the Anti-Extra- 
ordinary Tithe Association. I find that 
the Crown Lawyers are wonderfully 
silent. We have had the advantage of 
their advice upon the other clauses of the 
Bill ; why are they so silent upon this? 
Why, Sir, because the lawyers and the 
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law are excluded from this clause. They 
do well to be silent. If one of the Crown 
Lawyers is going to speak, I should like 
to ask him whether the Anti-Extraordi- 
nary Tithe Association, which I believe 
prevails in that disturbed and revolu- 
tionary County of Kent, is an associa- 
tion interfering with the administration 
of the law, because, if it is, why do not 
the Government come down and ask for 
powers to be placed—we will say—in 
the hands of the Home Secretary, to de- 
clare such an association unlawful, and 
to declare every member of that associa- 
tion guilty of a crime, and say—‘* What 
does it signify so long as we have got a 
Parliamentary majority to sustain the 
Home Secretary?’’ ‘To the best of my 
ability I shall resist this proposal as one 
which has never before been made to 
Parliament, and which is sustained by 
arguments which have never before been 
addressed, in my opinion, to a free 
assembly. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): What has taken placeillustrates 
the inconvenience which sometimes arises 
from right hon. Gentlemen coming down 
to the House after a debate has been 
going on for hours, and affecting to know 
all about the question under considera- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
honoured the Committee with his pre- 
sence during the whole of this debate, 
he would have known some matters with 
which he now appears to be entirely unac- 
quainted. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked how it is that the lawyers on this 
Bench have not spoken on this clause, 
while they have spoken so frequently on 
other clauses ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): He did not say that. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not say upon the clause at all, but I said 
upon this Amendment. I was here till 
8 o’clock, and this Amendment is the 
firsts Amendment, in my opinion, on 
which I could state the objections I feel 
to this clause. 

Mr. HOLMES: There is no doubt 
whatever that the right hon. Gentleman 
said ‘ the clause ’’—[‘‘No, no!” }—butI 
am quite willing to accept his explana- 
tion. At the same time he must bearin 


mind, as regards this Amendment, that 
my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
has spoken upon it, and having regard 
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to the circumstance that the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland followed my hon. and 
learned Friend it was almost impossible 
for anyone else to have spoken from 
this Bench. Now let us see what really 
we have to discuss. I do not intend to 
avoid discussing the Amendment by any 
means, but I think it is necessary to 
follow in some respects the two speeches 
which have been delivered with very con- 
siderable energy by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite upon matters outside this 
—— Amendment, and which would 

e argued much more fittingly upon the 
clause as a whole. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) has 
endeavoured to justify, in the second 
speech he made, the observations he 
made in the first speech with reference 
to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; but I 
venture to say that his justification can- 
not commend itself to any hon. Member 
of this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Lord Chancellor 
was the Political Adviser of the Lord 
Lieutenant. That is a matter on 
which I differ from him. As far as I 
could gather from the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) he did 
not endorse that statement, but he made 
another statement entirely different— 
namely, that the Lord Chancellor ad- 
vised the Lord Lieutenant on legal 
matters. No doubt, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is advised by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on some legal matters, just as, I 

resume, the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
Tand advises the Cabinet on some legal 
matters. Surely it would never be said 
for a single moment that the Lord 
Chancellor of England was unfit to ad- 
vise the Cabinet if upon a pure question 
of law he, sitting in the House of Lords, 
happened to differ from the other 
Judges. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) has referred to 
the circumstance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland differing from his Col- 
leagues in a case to which reference was 
made. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
any information what the legal question 
involved in that case was? If he had 
the smallest idea what the question 
involved in that case was, he will know 
it was one of most difficult technicality, 
and that it was decided on as strictly 
legal, and was not one in which political 
considerations could by any possibility 
enter. It was the purest technical point, 
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and because the Lord Chancellor, - 
ing at all events with three Salen 
happened to disagree with three others 
we have the right hon. Gentleman say- 
ing that the Lord Chancellor had the 
discretion to differ from his Colleagues 
in Dublin. I think that such language 
from a Gentleman in the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman is hardly decent 
to be used in this House. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the Judges 
in this country as being persons upon 
whom we are dependent for true and 
accurate administration of law and inter- 
pretation of law. I agree with him in 
that. But it certainly seems to me that 
it is highly inconsistent with a state- 
ment of that kind that when we have 
introduced in debate a decision upon a 
purely legal point the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should insinuate that it was 
some improper and political motive 
which led the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land to differ from some of his Col- 
leagues. Now, Sir, let us examine the 
subject of the attack upon this clause, 
for it is upon this clause asa whole that 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken. 
He says the Lord Lieutenant is autho- 








rized to declare a certain association in 
Ireland as dangerous, and that, as the 
result of such a declaration, persons 
will be subjected to imprisonment. He 
says—‘ There is not a single provision 
to be found in any former Statute at all 
corresponding to the provision which 
we have proposed. ‘‘ Show to me,” he 
says, “in any Act similar power given to 
the Lord Lieutenant.” May I call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
provisions of his own Act of 1882. In 
that Act there was power given to the 
Lord Lieutenant on his own motion, 
and without the matter being laid before 
Parliament at all, to proclaim any meet- 
ing as illegal, and if any person attended 
that meeting that person should be sub- 
jected to consequences similar to those 
to which a person will be subjected 
under this Act. There might be a 
meeting of a Temperance Society or of 
an Anti-Vaccination Society, and the 
Lord Lieutenant, under the Act of 
1882, had the power to declare that 
the meeting was illegal and must be 
dispersed. What is the difference be- 
tween that and the Lord Lieutenant 
declaring an association as dangerous ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Act of 1882 I suppose he would 
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have said that it was necessary for the 
good government of Ireland that such a 
power should be vested in the Executive, 
and that the Executive would not abuse 
it because the Executive would be sub- 
ject to the control of Parliament. But 
let me point out to him that there was 
no such limitations in the Act of 1882 as 
we have introduced into the present Act. 
What is our answer to the statement 
that the Lord Lieutenant is uncontrolled 
in his action under this clause? Our 
answer is that we have provided in the 
Bill machinery which will make the 
Lord Lieutenant subject to the control 
of this House ; and that it will be in the 
power of the House to prevent Pro- 
clamations being put forth by the Lord 
Lieutenant if the House considers them 
improper. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the majority of the House 
will. probably support the Loxd Lieu- 
tenant. Does he doubt that the ma- 
jority of this House represents the ma- 
jority of the people of this country? If 
he does not, then it follows that when 
the majority of this House supports the 
Lord Lieutenant the majority of the 
people of the country also support him. 
The right hon. Gentleman may laugh 
and sneer, but I say that the Act of 1882 
to which he refers does not contain the 
safeguards which this clause contains. 
The right hon. Gentleman has made two 
speeches, but in the whole of them, with 
the exception of three sentences, he did 
not refer at all to the Amendment before 
the Committee. Reference was made 
by other Gentlemen in the course of the 
discussion to that Amendment, but the 
right hon. Gentleman says—‘‘No; I 
will go back to my generalities—to what 
the House has already discussed in my 
absence for three hours; and now that 
I have returned I will see that it is pro- 
perly discussed in my presence.” Well, 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman this 
question—supposing there is an associa- 
tion established to interfere with tie 
administration of the law, is not that an 
association which, or the members of 
which, ought to be punished? But, 
says the right hon. Gentleman—how 
can you distinguish between an associa- 
tion to alter or amend the law and one 
to interfere with the administration of 
the law? I say there is no difficulty. I 
say that an association for the purpose 
of promoting the alteration or amend- 
ment of the law is quite a different mat- 
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ter, and easily distinguishable, from a 
combination of men to interfere with the 
administration of the law. The first is 
an innocent thing, the latter is a criminal 
thing; and however you arrive at the 
criminality, it is a thing that should be 
punished. We say that no injury can 
happen from the operation of this clause, 
placed as it is under the control of Par- 
liament. We say that we believe we 
can, by means of this clause, so con- 
trolled, prevent the administration of 
the law in Ireland being violated in the 
gross and open way in which the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland is now 
interfered with every day. And we be- 
lieve that if we succeed in that we shall 
have done good service to Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is a 
striking thing to see an Irish Attorney 
General in a fine frenzy, laying down 
the principles of Constitutional Law. 
What a lucky thing it is for the English 
people that their liberties do not depend 
on Irish Attorney Generals! The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
he saw no difficulty whatever in carrying 
out or working this clause. Well, that 
observation accurately describes the 
state of mind of Irish Law Officers. 
They never do see any difficulty. They 
are always the ready instruments 
of the rulers of Ireland, and are willing 
to do their will. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that he sees no 
difficulty in distinguishing between asso- 
ciations formed for the alteration of the 
law and associations formed to impede 
the administration of the law. No; 
Englishmen may see a difficulty, but 
Irish Attorney Generals never do see 
such difficulties. Any associations in 
lreland troublesome to the Government 
will always find in an Irish Attorney 
General an easy and facile enemy. But 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant said that this clause had been hedged 
round by certain safeguards which he 
described, when he said that precautions 
had been taken that every Proclamation 
issued should be brought under the no- 
tice of this House. Well, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley), and in a still 
more distinct manner the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), pointed ,out how monstrous it is 
to suppose that the liberties of the people 
are safeguarded by the necessity of ob- 
taining the sanction of the majority of 
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this House to any infraction of those 
liberties. Why, even if it were true 
that such a majority would be a sufficient 
safeguard for the liberty of the people 
of England, what would any honest man 
say when such a proposition is put forth 
as to safeguarding the liberty of the 
people of Ireland? Why, whenever the 
acts of the Executive are brought under 
the notice of this House, a majority of 
the House will, no doubt, decide on 
these questions ; but it will be a majority 
who have never read this Bill, who know 
nothing of Ireland, and who think it no 
shame to confide the government of that 
country to a Gentleman, no doubt of 
great capacity, but one who seems to 
make it his pride that, knowing nothing 
of Ireland, he will learn nothing of Ire- 
land. That majority in this House are 
absolutely ignorant of everything con- 
cerning the affairs of that country. 

“Oh, oh!”] Well, perhaps, half-a- 

ozen Irish Members may know some- 
thing, but then they are very bad advisers 
of the Government or of the House. And 
yet we are to be told that a decision of 
that majority on the action of the Exe- 
cutive in Ireland is a sufficient safeguard 
for us! I do not deny that it is, so far 
as it goes, an improvement on the clause 
as it originally stood. It is, no doubt, 
some slight check on the action of the 
Executive, that every Proclamation under 
this clause should be brought under the 
notice of this House. But that this should 
be described as a sufficient safeguard is 
a monstrous exaggeration of the effect 
of the provision. As to the action and 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in his 
splendid audacity, said quiteinaccurately, 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
not, and never had been, one of the 
chief advisers of the Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not the chief 
adviser. 

Mr. DILLON : That is aconsiderable 
departure from what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was understood to say before. 
Well, I say with confidence that the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland is and always 
has been one of the chief alvisers of the 
Executive in Ireland. Now, what was 
the proposition laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt). His proposition 
did not affect the judgment given by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the case 
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to which he referred, but the discretion 
of the Lord Chancellor, in giving of his 
own mere motion when he had no busi- 
ness—when there were plenty of Judges 
to do the work without him—he being 
one of the chief political advisers of the 
Executive of the country, to sit in judg- 
ment on the trial of a case which had ex- 
cited most intense political passion in 
that country, and then differing from 
the vast majority of the Judges of the 
Court in giving a judgment favourable 
to the Government of which he formed 
part. You will search the annals of 
English justice for a long time back 
before you can find a parallel to 
such a transaction. It is characteristic 
of Irish Law Officers that a subordinate 
is always ready to get up and defend his 
superior. And the Attorney General for 
Ireland has, accordingly, not shrunk 
from doing so in this instancs, although 
it is notorious to anyone who has looked 
into the circumstances of the case that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion, and did an 
act which would not be tolerated in this 
country for a moment. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland has now withdrawn 
from the position he originally took up 
by admitting that the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland is one of the chief advisers 
of the Executive in Ireland. I main- 
tain that the Lord Chancellor has always 
been, and now is, one of the Chief go- 
vernors of Ireland. He is the Adviser 
of the Executive, not only on legal 
points, but as to the administration of 
the law. Moreover, he is the substitute 
for the Lord Lieutenant when the Lord 
Lieutenant is not in the country. And, 
in many Administrations, the Lord Chan- 
cellor has been the chief instrument in 
the conduct of the government of Ire- 
land. And why? Because he was a 
man who had lived in the country 
through many Administrations, and 
who knew the country; and he had to 
deal with Englishmen who had been 
sent over to Ireland, but who knew no- 
thing about it. And while they ima- 
gined that they governed the country, 
he did so; for he was the one man in 
the Government who knew what he was 
talking about. During Lord Spencer’s 
Administration, for instance, Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan, the then Lord Chan- 
cellor, had more to do with the govern- 
ment of the country than the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. And though it may be said that 
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the Lord Lieutenant is the responsible 
man, yet I dare say the Chief Secretary 
will say that he is responsible, though 
there is not aman in England, Wales, 
or Scotland who has in reality less power 
in Ireland than the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The first essential of power is 
knowledge. And though he may sit 
there as a simulacrum of Government, 
and an effigy which we in vain assail, 
the men who in fact govern Ireland are 
not in this House, and are not respon- 
sible to this House. There are, indeed, 
very few men—if there be one—who 
have at present more influence in the 
Government of Ireland than the Lord 
Chancellor. It seems to be forgotten, 
too, that the present Lord Chancellor is 
one of the chief Irishmen in the Cabinet, 
and that he is one of the chief influences 
in moulding the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment. It does, therefore, appear 
strange that the Chief Secretary should 
state that the Lord Chancellor was not 
responsible for the Government of that 
country. Now I turn to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee, and I ask 
the Committee to consider whether a 
single argument has been produced 
against the omission of this sub-section. 
I wish to lay before the Committee an 
aspect of this question which has not 
hitherto been opened out in debate. 
The Government, it seems to me, have 
drafted this section of the Act in the 
clumsy fashion which characterizes every 
clause we have debated up to the pre- 
sent moment. They have said that if 
the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied that any 
association is formed for a certain num- 
ber of purposes catalogued under no 
fewer than five heads, then certain con- 
sequences shall follow. It should have 
been the object of the draftsman to have 
abbreviated his Bill as much as pos- 
sible, inasmuch as he knew that he 
would have to deal with the opposition 
of the Irish Representatives. What 
object, then, could the draftsman have 
had in putting five sub-sections into this 
clause? At the bottom of Clause 6 we 
find that ‘‘crime’’ means any offence 
punishable under this Act. To under- 
stand the meaning of the latter phrase 
we have to go back to Clause 2, and 
then we find that, reading Sub-section (a) 
of this clause with Clause 2, any associa- 
tion is punishable if it be formed for 
the purpose of committing any of the 
following, amongst other crimes—tak- 
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ing part in a criminal conspiracy not to 
let, hire, or use any land, wrongfully and 
without legal authority to use violence 
or intimidation towards any person, and 
so forth ; and also that any person shall 
be punishable who shall take part in 
any riot, or shall wrongfully take posses- 
sion of any house or land, or obstruct, 
or try to obstruct, a bailiff or process- 
server or other minister of the law while 
in the execution of their duty. Since 
all these offences are covered by Sub- 
section (a) of the present clause— when 
read together with Clause 2—what did 
the draftsman mean by slipping in 
Sub-sections (b), (c), and (d), every one 
of which is included, as far as I can 
make out, under Sub-section (a)? The 
only object which the draftsman could 
have had, if he had any, or knew 
what he was doing, was that he might 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
for the time being in Ireland, and to 
point out to them, in the most distinct 
manner, what their powers are, and what 
they are expected todo. Had I been ad- 
vising the draftsman, I think I should, 
however, have advised him simply to 
put in Sub-section (a), which, when read 
with Sub-section 6 of the clause, covers 
everything included in Sub-sections (b), 
(ec), or (d). Under Sub-section (e) they 
would, however, have unlimited power. 
If they would consent to omit that sub- 
section, it would probably save them an 
hour’s debate to-night. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : Under 
Sections 6 and 7 the Government may 
say that certain associations are dan- 
gerous associations. And then Section 
6 says that every such association is un- 
lawful, and that every meeting of it is 
unlawful. What I have risen to point 
out is that Section 7 will, therefore, 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to declare 
an association unlawful, and any meet- 
ing of it unlawful; and thereupon that 
assembly is an unlawful assembly. Then 
the Whiteboy Acts, and all the atrocious 
penalties of the Whiteboy Acts as to 
unlawful assemblies, can be, and will 
be, put in force. Now, I think the 
Committee should be warned that they 
are not dealing with powers to give 
three months’ imprisonment, but that 
they are giving the Lord Lieutenant 
power to put the Whiteboy Acts in force 
at his own sweet will. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg, in the first place, to congratulate 
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the First Lord of the Treasury on his 
having found it possible to sit for so 
many hours in this House, and to for- 
bear from once moving that the Ques- 
tion be now put. I do not know what 
to attribute it to, except to a special 
access of Jubilee feeling. In a very im- 

rtant point of view this Bill wouid 

ave been incomplete without this 
clause. The Lord Chancellor should 
have something to do. Powers are 
given by the Bill to the Resident Ma- 
gistrates, to the special jurors, and to 
the Lord Lievtenant ; so that you have 
in Ireland about 3,000 persons con- 
cerned in the administration of justice ; 
and I think it would have been a slight 
on the Lord Chancellor if some such 
powers as are given him by this clause 
had not been conferred upon him. How 
are those powers conferred? Well, a 
great thing about this Bill is that it is 
like a dictionary—it is rather discon- 
nected. You have to turn to the Defini- 
tion Clause to get a full waft of its 
meaning. I find from that clause that 
*‘Lord Lieutenant ” means *‘ the Lord 
Lieutenant, or the chief governors of 
Ireland for the time being.”” In other 
words, it means the Lord Chancellor and 
the German Prince of Saxe- Weimar, who 
is now one of the Lords Justices. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is now objecting to the 
previous part of the clause ; but we are 
now discussing a proposal to omit Sub- 
section (e). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was going to 
point out that if the Lord Lieutenant 
goes away, say for the purpose of at- 
tending horse-races, these things should 
not be left to Mr. Saxe- Weimar alone. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is not rele- 
vant to the question before the Com- 

ittee 


mittee. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to point 
out who are the parties that might exer- 
cise power in the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; but I will pass on to some- 
thing else. The Irish Secretary says 
that we have protection in the fact that 
we have the majority of the House of 
Commons to deal with. But we have 
not the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, but the majority of the Smoke 
Room, to deal with—for that is what it 
comes to. The House of Commons de- 
cides nothing. The number of Members 
present at any discussion is always a 
small number. It is Gentlemen who 
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are now smoking their pipes on the 
Terrace who will decide the question we 
are at present discussing. It is absurd 
to pretend that in these matters we have 
the protection of the House of Com- 
mons, because the majority of the House 
of Commons is a floating, shifting, 
majority—the units for the time being 
are continually changing. Then all 
that the majority of the Members of the 
House of Commons have to consider and 
do consider is that they are bound not to 
put outthe Government. Thaf majority 
is to a large extent composed of persons 
who say that we must suffer evil to be 
done in Ireland for the sake of the good 
that the Government may do. We know 
that the Liberal Unionists will support 
the Government as long as the Govern- 
ment will support the Union; and we 
are now in the hands of a House of 
Commons where the balance of power is 
in the hands of Gentlemen who declare 
that they will support the Government, 
let them do what they will, so long as 
they will supportthe Union. That gets 
rid of the pretence that in this matter we 
have the protection of the House of 
Commons. At the same time, I largely 
agree with my hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) 
in what hehas said. We never get any 
argument from the Government in the 
first instance; but we always get it 
afterwards—that is a great advantage. 
When you have a right hon. Gentleman 
get up in this House to mutter soft 
nothings ; and still more when a Gentle- 
man in the position of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, whose duty it is to 
use argument and deal in logic, gets up 
in this House to utter a series of 
nothings—that seems to be the negation 
of all debate. When this clause was 
being moved we might have expected 
that some ground would have been 
stated for its adoption. But we were 
disappointed ; we were not told what 
organization it was desired to strike at. 
We had, in short, no justification offered 
for the proposals of the Government. 
When the Crimes Act of the late Govern- 
ment was under discussion the present 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) was always ready to 
meet us not only with wise saws, but 
with modern instances. He was able to 
put his finger on the body politic of Ire- 
land and say—‘‘ There is a mischief, and 
to that I propose to apply a Coercion 
plaster.” But that is not the position of 
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the present Government. They say— 
‘* Tt is possible that such and such a thing 
might, could, would or should happen in 
the course of the next century, and we 
propose to deal with it.”” The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland 
ought to say something to justify his 
position ; he really ought to obtain some 
acquaintance with the subject. Let us 
consider for a moment the question of un- 
lawful assemblies or dangerous asso- 
ciations. What attempt at definition has 
been given? It hasbeen said the Anti- 
Vaccination Society may be brought 
within the purview of this section. It 
has been shown that it is possible the 
Anti-Extraordinary Tithe Association 
may be dealt with underthissection. We 
are not told to what associations it is 
intended to apply the section. One of 
the most curious things in the whole 
course of this discussion is the shame- 
faced way in which the Government have 
defended the clauses of the Bill, by not 
telling us what is in their hearts, and by 
giving us reasons which they do not 
believe themselves, and which really do 
not apply to the factsof the case. They 
mean to apply this section to political and 
agrarian associations, but they dare not 
say so. They mean to apply the section in 
the interest of the landlords, but they dare 
not say so. That is why generalities 
are used in this House. Therein lies 
the difference between the defence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s) 
Bill and the defence of the Bill 
of 1882 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). We were not able to get 
up and object to a provision of the Bill 
ot 1882, without the right hon. Gentle- 
man being ready to cite some actual case 
to justify his proposal. From the very 
commencement of the consideration of 
this Bill except with the single exception 
of the Ist clause when they cited the 
result of the Phonix Park murder in- 
quiries in justification of the provision 
relating to preliminary inquiries, the 
Government have not given us a single 
valid reason for their proposals. But in 
their hearts they have reasons. We 
know what reasons are in their hearts. 
We know they do not express their rea- 
sons, but we shall get at their reasons 
when these provisions get into actual 
operation in Ireland. Then we shall 
know why the Government have held 
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their peace, and not dared to say exactly 
what it is they intend to apply this 
section to. I suppose the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant will never 
go over to Ireland, but will simply 
advise the Lord Lieutenant by means of 
the penny post or the 6d. telegraph. 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar will remain 
in Dublin, and the Chief Secretary from 
his easy chair in his private residence, 
or perhaps when he is shooting grouse, 
will send over the advice of Her Ma- 
jesty to proclaim such an association, 
which association will be the National 
League. You will at once have the 
protection of the peasant of Ireland from 
the exactions of his landlord taken away, 
and every man who is a member of the 
League will be subject to six months’ 
imprisonment. These are the proceed- 
ings which will give you a rather un- 
quiet ‘time in England and in Ireland 
when this House is prorogued. We are 
told that one of the safeguards of this 
section is that the House is to be called 
together, but so craftily is the section 
worded that no real safeguard will be 
found in this direction. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): It 
is with some fear and trembling I rise 
to say a few words upon this Amend- 
ment seeing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whose very English name will 
henceforth be indissolubly connected 
with the French expedient for abolish- 
ing free discussion. But if I am allowed 
a few minutes I should like to say 
what, in my opinion, is the real mean- 
ing of the sub-section. The section 
provides—and provides effectually—for 
the suppression of any association to 
which the Government may object. The 
special meaning of this sub-section is to 
prevent criticism regarding the adminis- 
tration of thelawin Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) in the course of 
his speech referred in a general way, 
as he usually does, to the existence of 
certain associations in Ireland which in- 
terfered with the administration of the 
law. Now, I challenge him to name the 
association which he says interferes with 
the administration of the law. The real 
fact is thatif any association called by 
any name whatever passes a Resolution 
regarding jury-packing in Ireland, for 
instance, under this Act, that will be an 
association which will have interfered in 
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the opinion of the Irish Executive with 
the Administration of the law. We 
know that jury-packing has occurred 
in Ireland, and that it will continue to 
occur in that country, and no doubt if 
any association, whether it be called the 
National League or not, no matter how 
innocent its members may be, how 
innocent its career may have been, the 
very fact that it has passed a Resolution 
denouncing certain instances of jury- 
packing will be sufficient cause in the 
mind of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
for putting into execution this particular 
sub-section. And, as regards Resi- 
dent Magistrates, it is outside human 
credibility that they will not misuse 
their power. The powers granted to 
them are too large and arbitrary not to 
be misused, and to protect the Resident 
Magistrates against criticism this clause 
has been proposed. I beg English 
Members to understand that what we 
are saying is the truth. The special 
meaning of this section is to prevent 
anything like an effective and honest 
criticism of the mal-administration of 
the law which is certain to occur under 
this Act. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :— Ayes 228; 


Noes 140: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) [12.40 a.m. ] 
Mr. FINLAY (Inverness): Mr. 


Courtney, I beg to move the omission 
of the words, in line 10, ‘‘in this Act 
referred to as a dangerous association.” 
This Amendment is the first of several 
Amendments which I have set down to 
this clause, and with your permission, 
Mr. Courtney, I propose to say a few 
words explaining the general scope of 
these Amendments, for the first, taken 
merely by itself, is not intelligible. The 
6th and 7th clauses as they at present 
stand have this effect—that a special 
Proclamation is issued under the 6th 
clause that brings into operation the 
powers of the Act with regard to 
dangerous associations. The specidl 
Proclamation under the 6th clause 
comes under the review of Parliament; 
but this special Proclamation is per- 
fectly general in its terms, and if this 
special Proclamation be justified by the 
existence of any dangerous association 
in any part of Ireland, then the powers 
conferred by the 7th section are brought 
into operation. Now, the powers con- 
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ferred by the 7th clause are absolutely 
unrestricted. The Lord Lieutenant, 
after the special Proclamation has been 
issued, and while it remains in force, 
may by order under the 7th clause sup- 
= any association in any part of 
reland, and it would be no defence 
whatever to proceedings instituted 
against anyone who after this order 
took part in the proceedings of that 
association, that the association was 
alleged to be innocent. There is, as I 
read the 6th and 7th clauses, no check 
whatever upon the exercise of the 
powers conferred upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the special Proclamation under 
the 6th section. Now, I can see that 
there are certain objections to the 
framing of the clause being such as I 
have indicated. In the first place, I 
cannot think it is necessary to confine 
to the Executive so very large and so 
unfettered a discretion. It can hardly 
be necessary that the Lord Lieutenant 
should as soon as the powers of the Act 
with regard to dangerous associations 
are brought into play be entitled to 
suppress any association, even though 
that association did not form the justifi- 
cation for the special Proclamation under 
the 6th section which comes under the 
review of Parliament; and, in the second 
place, I conceive that the framing of this 
section might put great practical diffi- 
culties in the way of putting the power 
into operation at all. For this case may 
arise—there may be a dangerous asso- 
ciation in one county of Ireland, and 
yet the Lord Lieutenant could not bring 
into operation the powers of the Act 
with regard to this dangerous associa- 
tion without clothing himself with power 
to put down any association in any part 
of the country, although all that was 
wanting was power to deal with an 
association in one county of Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, I can see 
there might be very great difficulty in 
justifying to either House of Parliament 
the issuing of a special Proclamation 
which would confer such unlimited 
powers on the Lord Lieutenant when 
the mischief to be dealt with was 
strictly localized. The object of my 
Amendments is to require the Lord 
Lieutenant in his special Proclamation 
to specify by name or by description 
the association in respect of which he 
desires to enjoy the powers conferred by 
the 7th section. This special Proclama- 
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tion will come under the review of Par- 
liament, and if that special Proclamation 
is upheld, and so long as it remains in 
force, I propose that the Lurd Lieutenant 
should have power under the 7th section 
to make orders suppressing only those 
associations which are named or described 
in the special Proclamation under the 6th 
section which comes under the review of 
Parliament in the manner to which I 
have just referred. Of course, it may be 
said that the difficulty may arise in this 
respect—that after the special Proclama- 
tion has been made, and after the order 
has been made, the name of the associa- 
tion may be changed. This is a diffi- 
culty which, of course, must be faced; but 
I can see a mere change of name, a mere 
colourable alteration in the constitution 
of theassociation would be adopted, if that 
would form a defence to a prosecution 
under the 7th section, providing that a 
change of name or other alteration shall 
not be a defence if the association is 
substantially that mentioned in the 
special Proclamation. With this ex- 
planation, which I think sufficient to 
render intelligible the Amendment which 
is now under discussion, I propose to 
omit, in the 10th line of this clause, the 
words ‘‘in this Act referred to as a 
dangerous association.”” I propose this 
for the reason that I propose by my next 
Amendment that, instead of bringing 
into force by a special Proclamation the 
powers of the Act with regard to 
dangerous associations, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should by that special Proclama- 
tion declare to be dangerous any asso- 
ciation or associations named or described 
in such Proclamation. The other altera- 
tions I intend to propose in the 6th 
section are consequential upon that; 
and then, in the 7th section, I propose 
that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
power to prohibit or suppress in any 
district specified in the order any asso- 
ciation named or described in the special 
Proclamation. The object of these 
Amendments is to give Parliament an 
effective control over the exercise of 
those powers by providing that they 
shall be employed only in respect to 
associations which have been named in 
the special Proclamation which come 
under the notice of Parliament. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 10, to leave out “in this Act re- 
ferred to as a dangerous association.” — 
(Mr. Finlay.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) has probably 
done well to explain to the Committee 
the general scope of his Amendment. 
The Government are quite conscious of 
the nature of the contingencies for 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is desirous of making provision. We 
are quite aware that under the clause 
as at present drawn it would be possible 
—I do not think it would be likely—for 
a Lord Lieutenant to make a declaration 
which would justify the Government of 
the day in issuing a Proclamation, and 
afterwards for the power thus given to 
be used with regard te associations to 
which the original justification did not 
apply. That, no doubt, is possible under 
the clause as it stands. I do not 
think it is likely; but it is possible. 
With regard to the second objection of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
the powers given by the Proclamation 
may be actually in excess of those asked 
for, that is to say, that although the 
association aimed at may be confined to 
a small district, the powers taken in 
connection with it may be of a far- 
reaching character extending to the 
whole of the country. I do not know 
whether the provision will be found to 
lead to injustice in its application ; but 
the objection is undoubtedly worthy of 
the consideration of the House. The 
difficulty we find in accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
arises from a doubt whether it would not 
be possible for dangerous associations to 
escape from the provisions of this clause 
by a change of name, or by changes in 
its constitution which would not really 
cause any substantial alteration in its 
character, but would leave it as power- 
ful for harm as before, and which might, 
perhaps, if the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was introduced 
into the Bill, make it impossible to deal 
effectually with the association without 
bringing Parliament together again in 
the Recess for the purpose of obtaining 
a new Proclamation. 

Mr. FINLAY: I have put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which will meet that 
difficulty. 


[ Seventeenth Night. } 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and | 


learned Gentleman has put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which he says will 
meet the difficulty. It is possible that 
it would; but we should like first to 
consider the matter, to see whether there 
is any danger of the clause being ren- 
dered nugatory by the protean powers 
of these associations, powers which have 
been exercised in the past and may be 
exercised in the future. In accepting the 
Amendment now before the Committee, 
it muet be distinctly understood that we 
do not pledge ourselves to also adopt the 
consequential Amendments of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; but that we 
shall take care that the consequential 
Amendments which must be introduced 
in the later clauses of the Bill shall be 
of a kind which shall render it abso- 
lutely impossible foran association by any 
colourable or unsubstantial alteration of 
the kind I have indicated to escape from 
the penalties we propose should be im- 
posed. Ithink what I have said to the 
Committee clearly indicates the policy 
of the Government with regard to this 
Amendment. We feel the full weight 
of the arguments adduced by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and we desire 
to give as much effect as possible to the 
intentions which his Amendment em- 
bodies ; but we cannot do so at the cost 
of sacrificing the efficiency of this clause 
even in the smallest degree. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York): I desire 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the scene that has just been enacted. By 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment we have got until 10 o’clock on 
Friday night to debate this Bill in Com- 
mittee. It is evident that the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) was 
agreed to before ever he proposed it in 
the House. In the interests of Ireland, 
and in the interests of this House, I pro- 
test against our time being taken up with 
such solemn farces as that we have just 
witnessed. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
said that he had clearly declared the 
policy of the Government with reference 
to this Amendment. Well, Sir, I ven- 
ture to say that there is not an hon. 
Member on either side of the House who 
has the remotest idea whether the Go- 
vernment intend to accept or reject 
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this series of Amendments. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
he feels the full force of the objections 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness (Mr. 


| Finlay); but he adds that it must be 


quite understood that if he accepts the 
first Amendment he is not at all bound 
to accept the other Amendments which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman says 
are the necessary consequences. And 
that is a clear declaration of policy on 
the part of the Government. I agree 
with my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for York (Mr. Lockwood) that 
we are assisting at a solemn farce. We 
have not heard from either of the con- 
federates the terms of their agreement ; 
and it seems to me that they are play- 
ing ‘‘booty” either to one another or 
to the Committee. Is it, or is it not, 
agreed that this Amendment, or this 
series of Amendments, are to be ac- 
cepted; or is it that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has placed 
them on the Paper is to be compli- 
mented by the acceptance of the first 
and then substantially 
thrown over by the rejection of the 
Amendments which come afterwards? It 
has been practically admitted that this 
Bill gives despotic powers, which are 
even more than a Liberal Unionist can 
swallow. By some extraordinary acci- 
dent the eight distinguished Tory 
lawyers who drafted the measure have 
drawn up a clause which would enable 
the Lord Lieutenant, after making a 
declaration to Parliament that a dan- 
gerous association existed in the County 
of Kerry, and ought to be suppressed, 
to take powers for the suppression of all 
dangerous associations in all other parts 
of Ireland. That is the outcome of the 
sagacity of the Government—a Govern- 
ment which professes such regard for 
Constitutional principles, and which 
would not for a moment transgress 
the limits of what is actually necessary. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary told us that this clause is, no 
doubt, without precedent. The Govern- 
ment having made this monstrous pro- 
posal, I wonder they have been at the 
trouble to have anything else but this 
clause. They might dispense altogether 
with all the other clauses dealing with 
judicial procedure, and pass this clause 
for the whole of Ireland. Why not 


; model the whole of the clauses on the 
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Constitutional principles of the right, Mr. LOCKWOOD: I must differ 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for |from my hon. and learned Friend with 
Ireland, as embodied in this clause? I regard to that. I certainly did not say 
want to know what is this clear policy | the Amendment was put down with the 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the | Satention of wasting time. What I said 
Chief Secretary has referred? We are | was that the effect of putting down the 
told that this Amendment is only lead- | Amendment had been to waste time. 
ing up to five or six other Amendments,; Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
and that those Amendments challenge; not understand what the hon. and 
the whole principle of the clause. We |learned Gentleman means. LEither the 
find that this clause will give the Lord ;Amendment was put down before the 
Lieutenant a roving commission, by | arrangement was made for reporting 
which he may, after getting the assent | this Bill or it was not. Those who have 
of Parliament to deal with a particular | studied the course of the proceedings 
district, do what he likes with the whole | will know that it was put down some 
of Ireland. That is admitted. Then a/daysago. It is, of course, difficult for 
series of Amendments is proposed to| hon. Members below the Gangway to 
remedy this evil. How does the right conceive that Her Majesty’s Government 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for! can approach any question in connection 
Ireland deal with them? He has known with this Bill with fairness or honesty. 
all along what would happen; but he , We submit to that kind of criticism and 
will neither tell us whether the Govern- | accept it for what it is worth. But the 
ment are going to acceptor reject the con- | position of the Government is this—the 
sequential Amendmezts of the hon. and} question before the Committee is whe- 
learned Gentleman the Member for In-| ther the Proclamation contemplated in 
verness. | certain districts shall or shall not name 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir) particular associations, or whether the 
Ricuarp Wensrer) (Isle of Wight): | Lord Lieutenant shall simply be given 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | general powers. I think the House will 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), in| see in a moment that, assuming the Go- 
his customary humorous manner, has| vernment to be influenced by honesty of 
described the proceedings of the last| purpose, it is a very important matter 
few minutes as a farce. Ladmit that he| to consider. From what I understand, 
is an excellent judge of such matters. | the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
He has played the principal part in a|cretary for Ireland himself stated, in the 
great many farces, as when he puts| clearest possible terms, that if you de- 
arguments before the House that were| termine to put in the Proclamation the 
clearly brought forward simply and name of the association declared to be 
solely for the purpose of appealing to | dangerous, then you must take care, by 
hon. Members below the Gangway.|the terms of the subsequent Amend- 
But, Sir, I am not careful at the pre-| ments, that the effect of the Proclama- 
sent time to consider whether the right | tion is not destroyed by the association 
hon. Gentleman is correct in asserting | being able to change its name. So far 
that we are assisting at a farce. I|from their being any doubt about the 
shall, in a very few sentences, endea- | statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
vour to put before the House what I the Chief Secretary, I understand him 
understand is the view of Her Majesty’s to say that if we accept this view we 
Government in regard to these Amend- will, ourselves, frame Amendments 
ments. I repudiate entirely the insinua- | which shall express our opinion clearly, 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman and we shall then take the responsi- 
the Member for York (Mr. Lockwood) ; bility of submitting these Amendments 
as to the conduct of the Government in | to the House, and of insisting on their 
this matter. He suggested that an ar- adoption. That was what I understood 
rangement had been come to in refer- | the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
ence to the Amendment of the hon. and | cretary to say. [Sir Witu1am Harcourt 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
verness (Mr. Finlay) before it came on the Member for Derby will pardon me 
for discussion ; and he further said that | for saying that that was what I under- 
the Amendment was only put down for stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
the purpose of occupying the time of the | Chief Secretary to say. I have no wish 
Committee. to enter into a personal controversy with 


[Seventeenth Night. | 
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the right hon. Gentleman on the subject. 
I can only remark that I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to say that in consenting to adopt this 
Amendment, Her Majesty’s Government 
would take care that the later Amend- 
ments should be framed for the purpose 
of providing that an association should 
not be able to evade the effect of the 
Proclamation simply by casting its skin. 
It is not our fault if, from the humorous 
aspect of the case, which is so promi- 
nent to his mind, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby puts a diffe- 
rent interpretation on the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary. This Amendment has been 
considered on its merits, It has been 
considered in the same spirit in 
which we have considered Amend- 
ments coming from below the Gang- 
way, Amendments which, if they could 
honestly be accepted, have been ac- 
cepted. There are plenty of hon. Mem- 
bers who know that what I am saying 
is perfectly accurate. Her Majesty’s 
Government do notin any way shirk 
the responsibility of dealing with this 
question. All they say is, and I have 
endeavoured to put it as clearly as is in 
my power, that if we agree to put in the 
Proclamation the name of the associa- 
tion, we must ourselves see that words 
are framed for the purpose of preventing 
such association getting out of the Pro- 
clamation by merely changing its name, 
or by some similar device. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I respectfully submit that we should not 
be asked to buy a pig in a poke. Theo 
Government arranged with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay) several days before 
a period was fixed for reporting the Bill 
to accept his Amendment, and now they 
wish the Committee to agree to the 
Amendment before an indication has 
been given as to how they propose to 
deal with the matters arising out of it. 
I altogether repudiate the idea that we 
can accept the Amendment under these 
conditions. I should have no objection 
to its acceptance if we knew what was 
to be the pendant to the Amendment. 
Under other circumstances, of course, at 
this hour of the night a Motion would 
be made to report Progress, so that we 
could see what the Government intended 
to propose. But no such Motion can 
now be made except by the Govern- 
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ment. We can understand the position 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness. According to 
the provisions of the Bill, as it now 
stands, another Lord Lieutenant might 
proclaim the Orange Association, and it 
is in the interests of the Orangemen 
that he is moving. The Amendment is 
really nothing more nor less than a 
snake in the grass. They have taken 
very good care in their own clause to pro- 
tect the Orange Associations by pro- 
viding that the House of Lords may 
step in at any moment and prevent, by 
Address, this power being exercised. It 
is an aid to the Orange Association. It 
is in the interest of this association the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) is acting. 
So far as he is affording protection to 
what he considers legitimate organiza- 
tions, I can assure him we give him no 
thanks whatever. The naked sword of 
despotism has been placed in the hands 
of the Government; let them do their 
best with it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Finlay) proposes to put 
a cork on the tip of the sword to pre- 
vent the point from stabbing his friends, 
but he wishes the blade to be used 
against us. I prefer the naked sword. 
It is quite evident to us the Government 
wish toentrap us. If we were dealing 
with an honest Government, with a Go- 
vernment composed of Gentlemen who 
knew anything about the country, or 
who had any capacity except for the 
hiring of a man to read out answers to 
Questions put in this House, for that is 
the extent of the genius shown by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, we could understand 
such an Amendment as this being 
moved. Having intended to accept this 
Amendment, I can only say to the Chief 
Secretary, who has now added a know- 
ledge of law to his other ignorance, the 
least thing he might have done was to 
have hired or have employed, for perhaps 
that is the word to use, some Gentleman 
possessing as much knowledge as himself, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Colonel King-Harman), for instance, to 
put upon the Paper consequential 
Amendments. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend who has just sat down. 
[ Ministerial cheers. | Oh, yes ; I am always 
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very glad when, on any Irish Bill, I am 


able to with the majority of the 
Members from Ireland. I should have 
thought that was a rather better prin- 
ciple than yours. I am glad to be able 
toagree with my hon.and learned Friend 
the Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) when he says the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) is not one to excite any 
great enthusiasm. We do not expect 
Amendments of a character to excite any 
great enthusiasm from that quarter. Hon. 
Gentlemen who give such votes as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has given 
during the progress of this Bill, can 
scarcely figure now as ardent defenders 
of the civil rights and liberties of the 
Irish people. But if a Liberal Unionist, 
or anybody else in the House, proposes 
an Amendment which seems, in how- 
ever trivial a degree, to make for an im- 
provement of the Bill, I do not see why 
we should not accept it now. What I 
should urge is that we should to-night 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It is quite true, as 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford had said, we do not yet know 
where the Government may ultimately 
land us in their dealings with the conse- 
quences of this Amendment. But I 
suggest that we should better consider 
that to-morrow. The best course to- 
night will be, I think, to assent to this 
Amendment, and then keep our minds 
free for dealing with the other sugges- 
tions of the Government to-morrow 
afternoon. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to move to leave out the words ‘‘ by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council.” 
We have already heard a great deal 
about the necessity of putting responsi- 
bility on the Executive. If that argu- 
ment is worth anything at all, we ought 
to accept this Amendment. The Privy 
Council of Ireland is composed of parti- 
zans of the Government, of broken-down 
landlords and the like ; and we do not 
desire to have the assistance of those 
gentlemen. We do not desire the Go- 
vernment should be able to use persons 
of that character as a cloak for them- 
selves. Therefore, I beg to move that 
the words “ by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council” be struck out. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
lines 11 and 12, to leave out ‘‘ by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council.” 


—(Mr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Government cannot ac- 
cept this Amendment, which raises the 
very question which was raised last 
night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Last night we were dealing with a 
totally different question, it was to a 
large extent a question of law. Here, 
as I understand it, if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is satisfied that there exists in any 
part of Ireland a dangerous association, 
he may, by and with the advice of the 
Privy Council, proclaim it. That is to 
say, that upon a non-legal matter the 
members of the Privy Council may come 
in. This is purely a question of policy, 
and upon such a question the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Har- 
man) and other equally strong partizans 
are to be consulted, and in the House of 
Lords a Proclamation will be defended 
on the ground that it was sanctioned by 
the wise heads of the Irish Privy 
Council. You will say—‘‘ We acted by 
and with the advice of the Privy 
Council,” and we take our stand upon 
the opinion of these gentlemen who are 
experienced in Irish affairs. That is the 
position the Government will take up in 
the House of Lords, and it is upon that 
ground we ask you now to take your 
stand upon the bare intelligence of the 
Marquess of Londonderry, be that more 
or less. The words proposed to be 
omitted are merely words of ornamenta- 
tion, and therefore no harm would result 
from the adoption of the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): With great 
respect to the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, I beg to say this is not the same 
question discussed on the last clause. In 
the first lines of this clause the Lord 
Lieutenant is to be satisfied as to the 
dangerous character of an association, 
and then when he issues a Proclamation, 
he must do so by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council. Was there ever any- 
thing so preposterous? If the Lord 
Lieutenant is satisfied that an associa- 
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tion is dangerous—and as to the cha- 
racter of an association, he is not to con- 
sult the Privy Council—he may by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council 
proclaim the association. Can anything 
more absurd be imagined? We consider 
that the Irish Privy Council contains the 
essence of all that is bad, antiquated 
and bigoted in Irish public life, and we 
shall object to every line of this Bill in 
which the name of the Irish Privy 
Council occurs. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): As this Amendment ap- 
pears likely to occupy some considerable 
time, and looking to the fact that we 
have to meet again to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, I beg to move that you, Sir, do 
report Progress. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I rise 
to a point of Order. The Motion the 
House passed on Friday provided that a 
Motion to report Progress should only 
be made by the Member in charge of the 
Bill. I am afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, who 
by the aid of the cloture passed the 
Motion, forgets that his name is not on 
the back of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Jfr. d. J. 
Balfour,)— put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Lords.]—[Bru 287.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
This Bill is brought in to amend the 
Crofters Act in certain particulars. 
There are most important matters in re- 
spect to which this Bill might apply ; 
indeed, in my opinion the limitation in 
the operation of the Bill is a very fatal 
defect in the measure. The Government 
are aware that evictions of a very serious 
character have taken place in the County 
of Elgin, and therefore they cannot ex- 
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we heard of the enormous reductions of 
rent which have taken place in Inverness- 
shire. Do the Government suppose that 
the crofters in the adjoining counties 
will rest content or quiet when they hear 
that the crofters of Inverness-shire have 
received 20, 30, 40, and 50 per cent re- 
ductions made in their rents? I do not 
propose at this hour of the morning 
(1.55) to dwell upon this point, because, 
perhaps, the answer will be made to me 
that this is a matter which I ought to 
bring forward in Committee. I pre- 
sume, Mr. Speaker, it will be open to 
me in Committee to move additional 
clauses, and I only interpose now for 
the purpose of endeavouring to get the 
Government between this and the Com- 
mittee stage, to seriously consider whe- 
ther they would not be wise to enlarge 
the scope of the Bill, to accept Amend- 
ments which it is obvious ought to be 
introduced into this Bill. This Bill was 
originally brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Caithness 
(Dr. Clark). It was then opposed by the 
Government, as, I am sorry to say, they 
have opposed all crofter legislation, but 
at the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) the Bill was 
brought forward by the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman has lately 
been in the Highlands, and has in- 
vestigated the COrofter Question, so 
that I cannot help thinking that in 
Committee I shall have his assistance 
—I hope I shall—in the effort to ex- 
tend this Bill. The Government must 
see the hardship the Bill entails upon 
the crofters, in counties to which it does 
not apply, men who are in exactly the 
same position as the crofters of Inver- 
ness-shire. The Lord Advocate has said 
this is a matter which was considered in 
the last Parliament. That is an entirely 
false position to assume. This question 
was not considered by the last Parlia- 
ment. It must be perfectly well known 
to the Government that there are .some- 
thing like 1,000 crofters in Elgin and 
Nairn, situated in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the crofters of Inverness-shire, 
and are they to be told they are to be 
turned out of their holdings without any 
redress or compensation—are they to be 
subjected to the exorbitant rents which 
it has been shown they are required to 
ay? Surely, if the Government reflect 
or a moment, they must see how impos- 
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sible it is to expect people to live under 
such conditions as the crofters of Elgin 
and Nairn are living under. I do not 
care to put the House to the trouble ofa 
Division upon this occasion; indeed, I 
only make these observations for the 
purpose of inducing the Government 
between now and the Committee stage 
to consider the desirability of extending 
the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I feel bound to protest against the pro- 
ceedings in respect to this Bill. It was 
only at 3 o’clock yesterday morning that 
the Bill was read a first time, and yet it 
is now sought to take the second read- 
ing. I shall not fora moment attempt 
to block this measure, but only take 
note of what is being done. I should 
like to ask you, Mr. Speaker, for the 
protection of hon. Gentlemen, if, under 
the circumstances, a verbal objection 
were taken to proceeding with the Bill 
now, it would not act in the same way 
as a block under the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule. Lapprove of the Bill, which is, no 
doubt, intended to repair an oversight. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman I have to 
say itis not so. A verbal block would 
apply only to Notice of Motion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I will ask, for my own in- 
formation, and also for the informa- 
tion of other hon. Members, is it the 
Rule, that if a Bill be put down ona 
given date—I think the first reading of 
this Bill was only obtained at 3 o’clock 
this morning—if the second reading 
was put down without Notice, that any 
hon. Member could not have blocked it, 
that there was no possibility of blocking 
it, that a verbal Notice would not block 
it? Is that the Rule, Mr. Speaker ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is the Rule. 
The responsibility, of course, does not 
rest with me. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I may, with 
the courtesy of the House, be allowed to 
say with reference to this Bill, that there 
is no intention—I believe the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) will at once see—in 
any way to steal a march upon any 
Members of this House. The sole reason 
why this Bill was put down, as it was, for 
second reading to-night was the belief 
of the Government that there was a 
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general desire that the Bill should pass. 
It is particularly well-known to hon. 
Members from Scotland, and more par- 
ticularly to those hon. Members who are 
specially interested in the crofters, that 
such a Bill was in ‘‘ another place,” that 
it had passed through “ another place,” 
and it was their desire that the Bill 
should be brought forward and passed 
through Parliament. That being so, I, 
acting on the part of the Government, 
a the second reading down for to-day. 

ith reference to what has fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member for Elgin 
and Nairn (Mr. Anderson), I will say 
this, that the Government are not pre- 
pared to have this Bill made a vehicle 
for large Amendments of the scope of 
the Crofters Act of last year. There is 
no possible hope of a Bill with large 
Amendments widening the scope of 
that Act being passed this Session, 
and certainly the Government have no 
intention of introducing such a Bill. 
This Bill is for one purpose, and one 
purpose only. It is to correct one or 
two slight errors which were made in 
the passing of the Act of last year for 
the advantage of the crofters—errors 
which were quite unintentional, and 
which both sides of the House, I be- 
lieve, are anxious to correct. It is solely 
for the purpose of preventing what 
would be unfair to the crofters and to 
carry out the intention and scope of the 
Act of last year. To load or overweight 
this Bill with other matters would simply 
mean that it would not be possible it 
should pass. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): It is not my intention to offer the 
least objection to the second reading of 
this Bill to-night ; but I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) has done good service in calling 
attention to the very abrupt manner in 
which this Bill has been brought before 
the House. I understood that the Bill 
was not yet printed; and it is only 
within the last 10 minutes that I have 
ascertained that copies were obtainable 
in the Bill Office. It is not sufficient to 
say a Bill has been for some time before 
the House of Lords. Many Bills are 
before the House of Lords of which 
Members of this House have no know- 
ledge whatever. We have no means of 
ascertaining anything about it; and I 
wish to call attention to the fact, and to 
mark it, that the Government have done 
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this sort of thing not only to-night, but 
they have obtained second readings on 
one or two other occasions in a very re- 
markable manner indeed; and I wish 
to contrast the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this respect with their conduct 
in blocking, adjourning, and defeat- 
ing every attempt of private Members 
on this side of the House. When we 
sit up night after night, waiting here 
week after week, to move forward very 
important questions a stage, we are al- 
ways defeated by the weight of numbers, 
without argument or explaration; yet 
the Government is constantly taking the 
House by surprise, and getting measures 
of great importance forward like the 
ange one. From the speech of my 

on. and learned Friend behind me (Mr. 
Anderson), it is evident that many Scotch 
Members are strongly of opinion that 
this Bill should be considerably enlarged, 
because if it is not enlarged, it will only 
alleviate one portion of a very great and 
widespread evil instead of dealing with 
the whole question. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
certainly would impress upon right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the method 
which they have hitherto pursued in 
bringing on the ¢apis at an extremely late 
hour of the evening Business in the way 
they have hitherto done, in order to pre- 
vent due Notice of opposition, Notice of 
opposition which they themselves take 
the fullest advantage of — that that 
method is one which is extremely unfair 
to hon. Members of this House. I see an 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
—I do not know whether he is a right 
hon. Gentleman yet—opposite me. All 
I know is that the name of the hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman, as the case 
may be, is down again and again in 
connection with the blocking of many 
and many Bills; and I think the Go- 
vernment might bear in mind the fact 
that every measure that has been intro- 
duced in an open, not in a secret way, 
but in a bond fide manner, by hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting below the Gangway on 
this side of the House has been per- 
sistently blocked by the hon. Gentleman 
and other hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. It is unworthy of 
any Government, no matter how weak, 
no matter how lame, no matter how 
crushed ; and, Sir, I shall certainly say 
that, instead of behaving in this way, 
they should behave iu a more worthy 
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manner. I know, for instance, that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King- Harman) at the 
present moment is waiting to introduce 
a Bill. I have waited here night after 
night, and I am ready for him at any 
time; but really, Mr. Speaker, and I 
am not going to say much more, instead 
of going on resorting to this feeble sub- 
terfuge, I think it would be better for 
the Government to behave in a way 
which is worthy of a Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
—_o——_- 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (DUNTOCHER AND DALMUIR 


WATER) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill 
to confirm a Provisional Order, under ‘‘ The 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating 
to Duntocher and Dalmuir Water, ordered to 
be brought in by The Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 288.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (COWDENBEATH WATER) BILL. 
On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 

confirm a Provisional Order, under ‘“ The 

Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating 

to Cowdenbeath Water, ordered to be brought 

in by the Lord Advocate and Mr. Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 289.] 


PUBLIC PARKS AND WORKS (METROPOLIS) 


BILL. 

Ordered, That Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Baggallay, 
Mr. Lawson, and Mr. Plunket be Members of 
the Select Committee on Public Parks and 
Works (Metropolis) Bill.—( Mr. Plunket.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 15th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
Admiralty and War Office (Sites) [No. 184]. 
Puntic Bitts—Second Reading—Hares Preser- 
vation * [4], debate further adjourned. 

Commit riminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
[217] [Bighteenth Night|—nx.v. 

ProvisionaL OrnpER Bitts—Second Reading— 
Local Government (No. 6) * [281]. 
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Third Reading — Gas* [249]; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) (Limerick Water) * [236]; 
Local Government (No. 3)* poe Local 
Government (No. 4) * [269], and passed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Bit 217.) 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 14th June. } 
| EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Dancerovus AssocraTions.—ARMs. 
Clause 6 (Special Proclamation put- 

ting into force the enactments of this 

Act relating to dangerous associations). 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
again ask the Question of the Treasury 
Bench which I have repeatedly asked 
before but have received no answer—Is 
there, in Ireland, a Cabinet separate 
and distinct from the British or English 
Cabinet? I asked this Question cate- 
gorically the day before yesterday. I 
got no answer, nor do I expect any ; but, 
as I believe the people of England are 
profoundly ignorant of what the Irish 
Privy Council really is, I now support 
this Amendment to leave out the words 
‘‘by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council.”” This course will give me the 
opportunity of stating to the British 
public what the Irish Privy Council is 
and what it is not. Frequently, during 
the course of this Bill in Committee, I 
have been reminded very .strongly of 
the words of Mr. Fox, spoken in this 
House, nearly a century ago, when he 
said that, so far as he could judge, it 
was the aim of the British Government 
to make the Irish Constitution a kind of 
mirror in which all the vices and defects 
of the British Constitution were strongly 
reficted. Now, let us see how that ap- 
plies in reference to the Irish Privy 
Council, which, in some degree, is an- 
alogous to the British or English Privy 
Council. We know the English Privy 
Council, in its larger capacity, consists 
of a great number of Gentlemen of 
different thought collected together, and 
that they discharge statutory jurisdic- 
tion, while the Judicial Committee of 
that Council, which is, I believe, a 
descendant of the Star-Chamber, is a 
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Court of Appeal in reference to Colonial 
affairs; but the Irish Privy Council we 
find to be an entirely different and dis- 
tinct body. The distinction 4s seen by 
contrasting the two systems prevailing 
in England and in Ireland. To entirely 
different offices, the same name is given. 
On a former occasion, I said no two 
offices could be more distinct than the 
post of Attorney General for England 
and the post of Attorney General for 
Ireland, and no two Bodies can be more 
distinct, I now say, than the two Privy 
Councils of England and Ireland. [ 
have studied in some respects this mat- 
ter, and I have done my very best, be- 
fore I had the honour of a seat in this 
House, to discover what the Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland was, and I have found it 
very difficult, by patching together par- 
ticles of information, piecemeal here and 
there, to show what its functions are. 
The only thing the public know about 
it is, I believe, that its meetings are an- 
nounced in Zhe Dublin Gazette. I have 
never seen Zhe Dublin Gazette, and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
Town (Mr. Dillwyn) says that he has 
been 32 years in this House, but has 
never seen it. I believe the fact of a 
meeting of the Privy Council is an- 
nounced in Zhe Dublin Gazette and copied 
into other papers; but, practically, we 
know nothing of its proceedings. This is 
a matter in which the Irish Government, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
keep the public scrupulously in the 
dark. It is a pernicious system of mys- 
tification and secrecy, a kind of divinity 
that doth hedge round the officials of 
Dublin Castle and communicates itself 
to the Councillors. The Lord Lieutenant 
first of all, must be satisfied, according to 
this section, that the association to be 
proclaimed is a dangerous association ; 
here we have a distinct divergence from 
the provisions of Section 5, as in Section 5 
he need not be satisfied at all. In this 
6th Section there is an initiatory stage ; 
he must be satisfied by some process, of 
which no one knows anything, of the ne- 
cessity of the Proclamation, and having at- 
tained that state of satisfaction he is to go 
to the wise body called the Privy Council. 
There are two things a man can always 
do, he can find out what he ought to do, 
and having found that out, he can find 
out a reasonable excuse for doing what 
he likes. When the Lord Lieutenant 
has found out what he wants, the Privy 
Council will give him every possible 
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reason for doing what he likes. It is 
the old Homeric story over again, but 
in this case the advice given will depend 
upon the Wire-pullers of Dublin Castle. 
My difficulty is, thatif [ give the simple 
facts, Englishmen will consider my state- 
ment to be overdrawn, as everything is 
so different in the two countries. The 
whole system of government in England 
and in Ireland is so distinct and diffe- 
rent that Englishmen cannot realize the 
enormous chasm that separates the Eng- 
lish Government from the Irish Govern- 
ment. I now come to the Privy Council 
by whose advice the Lord Lieutenant is 
to act. I find that it consists of no less 
than 54 wise men who represent all 
shades of politics and opinion. It is as 
much a patchwork Body as the 14 wise 
men who line the Treasury Bench. We 
find Unionists, Catholics, and all sections 
of politics and religious opinions repre- 
sented in the Irish Privy Council. One 
peculiarity of this Body shows the 
method of English Government in Ire- 
land. As I would wish to be right 
about this, I would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to inform me if I am 
wrong. The Privy Council in Ireland 
first consists of the Lord Lieutenant, who, 
when he vacates his Office, ceases to be 
a Privy Councillor; but when the Chief 
Secretary vacates his Office, he remains 
a Privy Councillor. Then there are cer- 
tain ceremonial personages members of 
the Privy Council—I do not use the 
phrase in any offensive way—lI wish to 
know whether a summons is sent to those 
ceremonial personages to attend its 
meetings? The Prince of Wales is a 
Privy Councillor; but I do not know 
whether they ask him to attend. Then 
there is the great Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who has interfered in regard 
to the “Plan of Campaign.” Now I 
come to the constitution of this Body. 
I find out there are no less than 11 ex- 
Chief Secretaries—I do not include the 
present right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, nor do I include the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who fetches 
and carries for the present Chief Secre- 
tary (Colonel hex ftaemen). Some of 
these Gentlemen whoare ex-Chief Secre- 
taries have not been in Ireland for many 
years, as far as I can see, and have never 
taken any part in Irish politics for up- 
wards of 30,40.and 50 years. One of these 
Gentlemen I did not know until I went 
to the Directory; I could not under- 
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stand why Lord Cottesloe was a Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council until I looked 
and found he was formerly Sir Thomas 
Freemantle who, for a few months in 
1846, held the Office of Chief Secretary, 
and was a Member of the Privy Council 
for ever afterwards. [A Laugh.] The 
Lord Advocate may well laugh. This 
Gentleman—who has been out of the 
country for 45 years—is to give ad- 
vice to the Lord Lieutenant. Then 
I come to another individual, a Lord 
Winmarleigh, whom I find was a cer- 
tain Colonel Wilson-Patten. I remem- 
ber the circumstances under which he 
was appointed Chief Secretary. The 
late Lord Mayo was appointed Go- 
vernor General of India just upon the 
downfall of the Disraelian Administra- 
tration, he having been Chief Secre- 
tary at the time. There was a ques- 
tion whether he should not be re- 
called from India, and the person ap- 
pointed as his Successor to the Chief 
Secretaryship was, to the best of 
my recollection, this Colonel Wilson- 
Patten, having held Office for a few days, 
he is another component part of this 
great Privy Council. Among the Chief 
Secretaries we have the whole range of 
politics, and all of these, according to 
this Act, must, in concert together, ad- 
vise the Lord Lieutenant. What a happy 
family this Privy Council will be! We 
have, also, Lord Carlingford, Sir Michael 
Hicks - Beach, the present Sir Robert 
Peel, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary, who seems in a 
fair way to emulate the most unpopular 
holder of the Office, the right hon. James 
Lowther. The advice of all these Gen- 
tlemen must be solicited. Then there is 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan. How well 
Sir George Trevelyan will work with the 
present Attorney General and the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary. I hope we 
shall not have anything approaching a 
political Donnybrook fair. This is the 
system that prevails in regard to the 
Irish Privy Council. It does not deceive 
us, and will not deceive the Liberal 
Party if we can help it. I must now 
consider those whom I look upon as the 
ornamental Chief Secretaries. Of these 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Dartford Division of Kent (Sir 
William Hart-Dyke) will be called upon 
to give advice ; but I do not think there 
will be much in it. He was Chief Secre- 
tary during what I may call the Car- 
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narvon Home Rule incident; but as he 
knew nothing of that, aud had very little 
hand in Irish public affairs, we can pass 
him by. But now I come to a Gentle- 
man whose name will be celebrated here- 
after as the Irish Chief Secretary who 
was able to solve the Irish problem in 
six hours. This great statesman is the 
First Lord of the Treasury, of whom I 
always speak with bated breath. Other 
statesmen have gone down to posterity 
canonized for great qualities, but he will 
go down to posterity like another Atlas 
with the cares of Office as Chief Secre- 
tary, for six hours, on his shoulders, and 
holding the sand glass in his hand re- 
presenting cléture. I hope they will 
take his advice among these 54 Privy 
Councillors. Having disposed of the 
variegated lay Body of perfections, this 
kaleidoscope representing all the colours 
of the political rainbow, and some too 
strong even for the officials of Dublin 
Castle, I now come to the judicial 
Members. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I have no power 
to controi the discretion of the hon. Mem- 
ber if he persists in going through the 
Members of the Irish Privy Council, 
name by name; but I think it would be 
more respectful to the Committee and 
more consistent with the conduct of 
Business, if he would approach the real 
Question, instead of indulging in vain 
repetitions. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I was only going 
to show the inconsistency of having the 
advice of such a Body. 1 am only too 
delighted to be controlled by you, Sir, 
as I have received nothing but fairness 
and consideration at your hands; but I 
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of gentlemen should not be sought who 
differ among themselves in politics, feel- 
ings, thoughts, and wishes. And now I 
come to the judicial element. Here there 
are 19 Gentlemen who are either Judges 
or have been Judges in Ireland. In Eng- 
land a Judge, with the exception of the 
Lord Chief Justice, is never a Privy 
Councillor at all, except when on retire- 
ment from the Bench he is sworn of 
the Privy Council as a compliment. 
Here the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland is always a Privy Councillor, 
and Judges who are not appointed from 
the Attorney Generalship have been 
made Privy Councillors ; and these help 
to constitute the 54 Gentlemen who form 
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the Privy Council. According to this 
Bill, if it means anything at all, the 
Lord Lieutenant, having satisfied him- 
self in some mysterious way, is to act 
on the advice of these 54 Gentlemen. 
But how are they to give advice? I 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland if 
any summons is ever given to the ex- 
Chief Secretaries, to the ornamental 
Noblemen, to the Gentlemen who have 
been away from Ireland for the last 
40 years, who compose the Privy 
Council? The mistake that occurs is 
this—in England, when we hear of the 
Privy Council, we, of course, understand 
it to mean the English Cabinet, or the 
Committee of Council; but, in Ireland, 
we do not know what it is; we have 
only the names of the members, and do 
not know what their functions are. I 
would ask anotherquestion which weighs 
upon the minds of the people of Ireland 
as to the Privy Council. The present 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland thought it 
right to state that the Irish Judges who 
were Members of the Privy Council 
never advised criminal proceedings ; but 
I wish to ask if the Irish Judges, who 
will afterwards have to administer the 
law, will be asked to advise the Execu- 
tive Government in reference to this 6th 
section or not ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): No, Sir; they will not be 
asked at all. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: That is very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. HOLMES: The same answer 
was given a night or two ago. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I am delighted 
to think that in this Act, at all events, 
the Judges will not twice be subjected 
to the humiliation of acting in an ad- 
ministrative capacity at the beck of the 
Government. Why should you not, 
instead of this Body of 54 Gentlemen, 
who never attend, and know nothing 
about the matters referred to them, have 
the responsibility placed upon the pro- 
per shoulders; why not have the advice 
of a Committee who should be selected 
from the Cabinet to sit upon Irish 
affairs? That would completely meet 
the difficulties of the case. But is this 
necessary at all? What is the benefit of 
having the advice of an indefinite body 
of persons who are ignorant of Irish 
affairs, and are not responsible ? It is of 
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no benefit whatever ; it is simply to give 
a white-washed air of seedy respectability 
to this Bill. I do not think that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, or any hon. Gentleman, will deny 
what I say, that the insertion of the 
Privy Council is a mere affectation. It 
does not mean the 54 Gentlemen who 
compose that Body, and I do not know 
what it means. In the whole of this Bill 
there is a meladroitness of draftsmanship 
which is very remarkable. The drafts- 
man, not knowing the circumstances 
of Ireland, seems to have framed this 
Bill on certain English precedents. We 
all know what the Privy Council means 
in England; but we do not know what 
it means in Ireland. On these grounds, 
I consider this Amendment should be 
accepted. I never saw such a contrast 
in these matters as in this Bill and the 
Criminal Code Procedure Bill. That 
gave definitions framed with thorough 
accuracy and care; this Bill is slipshod 
from beginning to end. In the Criminal 
Code Bill every word and line were con- 
sidered; here the clauses are shovelled 
together. Upon all these grounds, I 
think the Amendment should be ac- 
cepted, and that the people of England 
and Ireland should know who is to ad- 
vise the Lord Lieutenant. I would ask 
the Chief Secretary or the Attorney 
General for Ireland to give me a simple 
statement who these men are? The 
Attorney General says 19 of these Gen- 
tlemen are not included. Of the resi- 
duum, four or five are ex-Ministers, 
others are mere ornamental personages, 
and two-thirds of them know nothing of 
the country or of Irish affairs. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, lines 11 and 12, to leave out the 
words “ by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council.” —(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
must complain of the Liberal Unionists 
putting down Amendments which they 
never intend to propose. This is the 
second time the right hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) has put 
down an Amendment, and, for the second 
time, he has run away when the time 
came to move it. The sooner we have 
done with performances of that kind the 
better. The Lord Lieutenant, under 
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this section, is to say whether any par- 
ticular association is dangerous or not ; 
and, therefore, if he is competent to tell 
whether a particular association is dan- 
gerous or not, why should it require the 
aid of the Privy Council to issue a Pro- 
clamation declaring his own opinion ? 
The thing is preposterous and absurd, 
and I do not wonder that even a Liberal 
Unionist saw the absurdity of the thing, 
though I would like to ask the Attorney 
General if he can state why it is neces- 
sary the Lord Lieutenant should have the 
aid and advice of the Privy Council in 
issuing a special Proclamation, when 
he has by his own unaided authority 
the power to declare an association to 
be dangerous ? 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : 
This Amendment was put down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) by way 
of a stalking-horse, to prevent argu- 
ment upon the question by putting down 
Amendments that it is not intended to 
propose at all. Yesterday we were told 
the one good quality in this clause in 
the Bill was that it provided for a 
supervision of the acts of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by some mysterious process of 
this House, and that the Proclamation 
should be laid before the House, and a 
kind of Parliamentary supervision should 
attach to it; but this provision, which 
is stuck in at the beginning of the sec- 
tion, completely nullifies that responsi- 
bility. Anyone knowing anything of 
the law in Ireland knows that no such 
thing as Parliamentary or other respon- 
sibility exists or attaches to the Executive 
in Ireland; that they are as irrespon- 
sible as the head of an Indian tribe; 
that they do what they like, and are re- 
sponsible to no one. I should like to 
know if there is any way of finding out 
who were the parties who were supposed 
to have concurred in advising, or to have 
assented to the views of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, when he has made up his mind 
to issue a special Proclamation, estab- 
lishing despotism all over Ireland in the 
matter of some associations? There is 
no way of finding it out; they are all 
pledged to secrecy, and there is no re- 
cord kept. We had a very humorous 
description of the Irish Privy Council 
given by an hon. Member some time 
ago, who described it as a mystical body 
with a head, but no members, without 
any record ofits proceedings, no method 
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of summoning the Council together, and 
with a Lord Chancellor walking in as a 
gentleman might walk into his kitchen, 
to see if the servants were doing their 
work. There is no record kept of their 
proceedings, and if we are to be sub- 
jected to a despotism let us know it. 

‘* Hear, hear!” | Yes; we know it too 
well, but let the world know it; do not 
be ashamed of establishing a Roman 
despotism in Ireland, but let the world 
know it. Let the Lord Lieutenant have 
the courage, or let his subordinates have 
the courage of answering for him, and 
do not let them throw the responsibility 
upon this shadowy and irresponsible 
body, the Privy Council. No doubt, the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland will say he has heard ail this 
before. So he has, and he will probably 
hear it again. The question is not 
answered by his telling us that, any 
more than if he had sat silent. Hemay 
say that he has answered our questions 
before ; but the wonderful thing is that, 
though he goes through the formula, we 
find no trace of an answer. Iam afraid 
he will have to listen to us again and 
again, unless more attention is paid to 
our arguments. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Upon this question of the Privy Council 
we have had a reply from the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land to our remarks, to the effect that 
the scandals of past years will not be 
continued in the future. We have 
maintained that these Privy Coun- 
cillors meet, go into the merits of a case 
as displayed from one side of the ques- 
tion, and decide upon that, and having 
thus formed their opinion they, when a 
prosecution is instituted, proceed to ad- 
judicate thereon. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has stated that such 
is not to be the case. 

Mr. HOLMES: It never has been 
the case. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: But the vast 
majority of the Irish people have 
formed quite a different opinion, and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must acknowledge there is foundation 
for inferences leading to the formation 
of that opinion. Now we are obliged 
to ask for some guarantee that such a 
scandalous state of things shall not con- 
tinue in the future. We have heard 
very much during the course of these 
debates about the maintenance of law 
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and order ; but I say if you want respect 
for law and order you must make law 
and order worthy of respect, and 
the law of the Privy Council is not 
worthy of respect—it is instituted upon 
a disgraceful state of things. We accept 
the words of the Attorney General for 
Ireland ; but still we consider that it is 
our duty to press for a guarantee that 
what he says shall certainly be the case 
—that if in future we are to be deprived 
of our Constitutional liberties, that 
Judges shall not, in the first place, meet 
in Council and originate the law, and 
then come down to the Courts of Justice 
and inflict grave penalties on those 
whose cases they have prejudged. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) has de- 
monstrated the fact that the Privy 
Council is divided into two portions-— 
the useful and the ornamental; and 
that, in the first place, the vast bulk of 
that body consists of what I may call 
accidental Members—Members who, for 
some temporary reason, have been added 
to the Council, but who have never 
taken any effective part in the delibera- 
tions of that Body. For instance, Mem- 
bers have been added to the Privy 
Council because, like the present First 
Lord of the Treasury, they happened to 
fill the Office of Chief Secretary for a 
day or two, and as a necessary comple- 
ment to their position they were straight- 
way made Privy Councillors. This is 
what we may call the ornamental portion 
of the Council, and if the whole of the 
Privy Council were constituted in that 
way, I, for my part, would be prepared 
to say that the Privy Council was an un- 
objectionable Body, harmless and useless 
as any Body in England, except so far 
as their judicial functions were exercised 
upon judicial matters. But, unfortu- 
nately,in addition tothe ornamental Mem- 
bers of the Council, there is a residuum 
of actual working Membors, and our 
complaint is of these Gentlemen who 
really constitute the Privy Council in 
Ireland, these are the effective Privy 
Council, and we have seen from the 
speeches we have heard from what class 
of the community, from what class of 
Irish society, this section of the Privy 
Council is drawn. I do not pretend to 
go through the long catalogue of the 

rish Privy Council, or to mention the 
acting, working portion of it. They 
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have been frequently alluded to in the 
House, and I do not think any useful 
purpose would be served by further ad- 
verting to them. But we may sum up 
in a word by saying that the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland is 
one of those Members, and may be taken 
as a typical Member. That being so, 
even hon. Members sitting opposite can 
judge of the composition of that Body by 
this typical instance. Ex uno disce omnes. 
If it could be said that the Irish Privy 
Council is in its composition or working 
anything analogous to the English Privy 
Council, I, for one, would take no ob- 
jection to it in this or any other depart- 
ment of Irish political life. But what 
we complain of is, that the Irish Privy 
Council of the present day is what the 
English Privy Council was a century 
ago; in fact, a sort of informal Cabinet, 
a Cabinet advising the Lord Lieutenant, 
and on whose advice the Lord Lieutenant 
acts at all serious political junctures. I 
would ask English Members to consider 
this—what would they think if in this 
country when Her Majesty takes upon 
herself to form a Cabinet of Advisers, 
she drew those Advisers from the ranks 
of the beaten political Party in this 
country? What would they say, if after 
the last General Election, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was 
beaten at the polls, Her Majesty in 
forming a Cabinet persisted, in the face 
of the expression of the opinion of the 
whole English people, in keeping that 
right hon. Gentleman in Office, and 
drawing his Colleagues solely from 
Members of the Home Rule Party? 
But that is exactly the position of the 
Irish Privy Council. It is an Irish 
Cabinet, and it is not only largely, but 
exclusively drawn from the political 
section which has over and over again 
been defeated at the polls, and almost 
completely driven out of Irish political 
life, except in the North-Eastern corner 
of the Island, and which, in no sense 
of the word, can be admitted to be 
representative of the views of the Irish 
people on any political, social, or religious 

uestion. Now, it is a wonderful thing 
that hon. Members, who go about the 
country telling the English people that 
their one consuming desire is, that there 
should be equal laws governing the two 
countries, drop out all mention of a sys- 
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tem not only not similar to the English 
system, but the very antithesis and oppo- 
site of that system. In England, respect 
is paid to popular opinion when pro- 
nounced ; but if in Ireland we by our 
action at the polls declare our opinion 
that certain Gentlemen do not represent 
our views on political questions, that 
declaration of our people, that in itself 
is taken as conclusive reason why those 
Gentlemen should be translated into 
Privy Councillors, and constituted Ad- 
visers of the Lord Lieutenant. Now, 
that is an intolerable state of things, and 
I do say that hon. Gentlemen who pro- 
fess it to be their desire—I suppose 
sincerely—that the Union between the 
two countries should be preserved in its 
present form, are taking a very queer 
way of bringing that result about, of 
obtaining their end when by speech, vote 
and action, they prop up a system in 
Ireland based on principles contrary in 
every respect to the principles that obtain 
in this country. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I be- 
lieve there was once a Roman Emperor 
who made his horse a Consul. I do not 
know whether he consulted the animal ; 
but he laid down a precedent that seems 
to have been followed and improved 
upon in the constitution of the Irish 
Privy Council. Half of this body con- 
sists of dignified Tory asses 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
If the hon. Member persues that vein I 
shall have to take Notice of it. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not know, Sir, 
whether I am out of Order in referring 
to the composition of this Body; but I 
understand the Amendment raises the 
question whether the Lord Lieutenant 
should act by and with the advice of the 
Privy Council. Am I entitled to discuss 
the composition of that Council ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
intimated during the speech of the hon. ° 
Member for South Donegal—I do not 
know whether the hon. Member was 
present ? 

Mr. CHANCE: No, Sir; I am sorry 
to say I was absent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I told the hon. 
Member for South Donegal that I had 
no power to control the discretion of the 
hon. Member if he persisted in going 
through the list of the Privy Council 
commenting upon each name; but that 
I thought it would be more consistent 
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with respect to the Committee and the 
progress of Business if he did not pursue 
that line of criticism. 

Mr. CHANCE: I understand, Sir; 
it is undesirable to discuss the compo- 
sition of the Privy Council, and I bow 
to youradmonition. We know it is un- 
desirable to discuss it, for there is only 
one method of discussing it, and that 
apparently will not be dignified or con- 
sistent with the convenience of the Com- 
mittee. But I may say that the com- 
position of the Privy Council and its 
influence is most objectionable to the 
people of Ireland. We know the Coun- 
cillors meet when they like, and do what 
they like; and at the time when the 
Lord Lieutenant leaves the country for 
private purposes of which we know 
nothing, we know the Great Seal goes 
into Commission, and a select number 
of the Council become absolute rulers of 
the country. The Attorney General is 
fond of alluding to the whole and un- 
divided responsibility that will rest upon 
the Executive Government for the opera- 
tion of this Act; but then, again, it ap- 
pears they will share the responsibility 
with this shadowy mythical Body; while, 
at the same time, the Government de- 
clare that this Body will perform no 
useful functions under the Act. It 
seems idle to expect that our arguments 
will be met; and I hope, therefore, we 
may go to a Division, and I hope we 
shall have an opportunity, in ‘‘ another 
place,” where the Rules of Order and 
the necessity for going on so fast is not 
so urgent, to discuss the formation and 
composition of this useless Body. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I would suggest that we should pass on 
to some other subject. The real truth is, 
that the question of a thing being done 
with the advice of the Privy Council in 
Ireland is not material. It is well 
known, both in England and Scotland, 
that there are certain acts which, for 
purpose of greater solemnity, are sup- 
posed to be done by the ‘* Queen in Coun- 
cil.” I do not know whether anybody 
imagines that these acts are done after 
the Council is called together to discuss 
them. The fact is, the act is the act of 
the Department, and for which the Head 
of that Department is responsible. For 
purposes of greater solemnity and cir- 
cumstance in matters of higher import- 
ance, a thing is declared to be done by 
the Queen in Council; but it is not the 
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act of the Privy Council. Those who 
have occupied positions of responsibility 
know that the passing of an Act in 
Council is a mere formality, and that 
the whole responsibility rests with the 
Minister to whose Department the Act 
belongs. It is not material to discuss 
this point. We all know that the Privy 
Council in Ireland performs the same 
functions as the Privy Council in Eng- 
land to which I have referred. It is 
merely designating the act as one of 
particular solemnity and importance to 
declare that an Order or a Proclamation 
is promulgated by the Queen or the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council; it is a for- 
mal act for which the Ministry is re- 
sponsible. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Before we go to a Division, let 
me just point out how time has been 
occupied within the period the House 
has allotted for this discussion in Com- 
mittee. For an hour before 2 o’clock 
this morning, and for another hour since 
we met to-day, have hon. Members kept 
up a discussion on this wholly imma- 
terial point. It has been raised two or 
three times previously, and answers have 
been given to the same effect as that we 
have just heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, and 
precisely the same language was used 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne on May 
27, 1886, when the same phrase was in- 
troduced into the Arms Act, that the 
action of the Privy Council was merely 
formal, but that it was the form which 
the Legislature had from time to time 
deemed it desirable the Lord Lieutenant 
should employ in issuing a Proclamation. 
Two or three nights ago the same point 
arose when my hon. Friend the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster) was 
asked about the action of the Judges in 
such matters, and my right hon. Friend 
answered there was nothing of the kind ; 
and I have said the same thing myself 
on more than one occasion. The dis- 
cussion was continued last night until 
Progress was reported; and to-day we 
have the same speeches again and again, 
the hon. Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. Mac Neill) going through and ana- 
lyzing a long list ot Privy Councillors, 
until you, Sir, called his attention to the 
fact that, though you could not control 
his discretion, the course he adopted 
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was certainly unbecoming. His example 
has been followed. I mention this in 
face of the accusations freely made 
against the Government that they have 
restricted the time for the discussion of 
material questions. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I do not 
know whether we are going to have a 
Division now ; but I may mention that, 
when the Leader of the House moved to 
report Progress yesterday, he acknow- 
ledged we were upon a discussion that 
would probably occupy some time —— 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member will 
excuse me. I observed that one or two 
Members rose to speak, and I thought 
it unreasonable that the Committee 
should continue a long Sitting in view of 
the fact that we were to meet at an early 
hour thisday. That was my sole reason; 
not that I attached high importance to 
this point. 

Mr. DILLON: I find no fault with 
the right hon. Gentleman for moving 
to report Progress; but in doing so 
he made no protest, and seemed to 
anticipate that the point raised would 
last for some time. I do not propose 
to continue that discussion now, and do 
not rise for that purpose, but to say a 
word or two in reply to the Attorney 
General for Ireland. He finds fault with 
us that we persistently discuss the ques- 
tion of the Irish Privy Council whenever 
it turns up. We mean to continue to do 
so, and for the reason that it is only in 
this indirect way we can arrive at any 
discussion of the machinery of the Castle 
at Dublin. It is not in the slightest de- 
gree an answer to us to say that it is a 
merely formal matter, and that Pro- 
clamations have been issued in this form 
from time immemorial; our contention is 
that the Castle at Dublin has been a 
curse to the country. We feel very 
strongly on this matter, and this is why 
we are forced to assail the Castle machi- 
nery and take advantage of every direct 
or indirect opportunity to expose, as well 
as we are able, the pernicious character 
of that machinery. I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the Government do not seek and 
have not sought to make any defence for 
the existence of the Irish Privy Council. 
If the Irish Privy Council be a mere 
formality, if it is an utterly useless body, 
as in the contention of the Government 
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it is, for it has really no functions to dis- 
char; 

Mr. HOLMES : Allow me to say that 
it is not so. The Privy Council have 
most important duties to discharge, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne referred to 
these on the occasion to which I have 
referred in May, 1886. The Council 
have many and important judicial func- 
tions under various Statutes; but there 
are cases both in England and Ireland 
where their action is purely formal. 

Mr. DILLON: That only shows the 
importance of the question underlying 
this Amendment. If the action is 
to be merely formal in this matter, 
and if the name of the Privy Council is 
disliked and distrusted by the people of 
Ireland, why in the name of goodness 
wrangle over the name—why not drop it 
if it serves no purpose? But we do not 
believe this. We believe that, notwith- 
standing all that is alleged by the Go- 
vernment, that the Privy Council does 
exercise a certain malign influence at 
Dublin Castle. It is said the action of 
the Body is merely formal; but Members 
ofit gatherround the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary for the time being, 
and by the mere fact of their existence 
as a Body with a consultative voice, and 
their knowledge of the country and 
Irish matters, they exercise influence 
over the English officials. We object to 
that. Then we are met with the reply 
that these words in the clause are practi- 
cally valueless, that the action of the 
Privy Council is merely formal. Thisis 
no argument or defence, and therefore 
we prolonged the discussion. This and 
all other discussions on the point would 
be avoided if you struck out the Privy 
Council altogether from the Bill. The 
only reason you give us for not doing so 
is that it has been retained ‘from time 
immemorial; that is your contention 
when Dublin Castle has become the 
mark for the abuse of every section of 
English politicians! Is it because this 
is an oid red tape formula, that without 
any other consideration it is to be 
rammed down our throats? Why per- 
sist in retaining these words, and at the 
same time ask the Committee to believe 
that the Privy Council will have no in- 
fluence? View it in a common-sense 
manner, and if the words are useless, 
drop the words. I do not desire that the 
Committee should go on with the discus- 
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sion now; but I give the Government 
warning that upon every introduction of 
any provision for the Irish Privy Council 
taking part in the functions of govern- 
ment, they may expect a prolonged dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
has referred to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) on 
introducing the Arms Act; but I would 
point out that, in that case, there was an 
important difference. We knew perfectly 
well, that with the then Government in 
Office, that the Privy Council, which it is 
irregular to criticize in any manner—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have given no such ruling as that. 

Mr. CHANCE: Which you, Sir, con- 
sider it is more advisable not to criticize 
in detail, an intimation we desire to ac- 
cept. We knew that this Privy Council 
would have no influence whatever over 
the then Government. But the position 
now is quite different. Even though the 
Council may not meet from day to day 
to originate and organize a policy of re- 
pression against the rights of the Irish 
people, yet they retain a /ocus standi from 
their constitution, and will use their in- 
fluence to extend the system of oppres- 
sion. In face of the intimation that it 
is undesirable to criticize in detail the 
composition of that Body, it is idle to 
continue the discussion or go to a Divi- 
sion, and I will, therefore, ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY: I simply rise to say, 
with reference to the lecture we have 
received from the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, that we 
have listened to it with the greatest pos- 
sible composure. I hope he will allow 
us to tell him that we believe we know 
our own business best, and repudiate 
his right to lecture us on any sub- 
ject whatever. If there was ground for 
any lecture at all, it should have been 
administered to his own supporter—that 
eminent Liberal Unionist (Mr. Heneage) 
—who first placed this Amendment on 
the Paper, and then, in a manner cha- 
racteristic of his Party, ran away from 
it. But if he ran away from his Amend- 
ment, that was no reason why we, having 
put a similar Amendment down with 
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ours. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.): As 
we have got the assurance that the 
Judges will not sit at the Council Board, 
it is not necessary for me to move my 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not propose to 
move my Amendment if I have any in- 
timation that it is the intention of the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
to move his. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
it was his intention to do so. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then, I do not 
move, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I am 
prepared to take the same course, and I 
hope this action of my hon. Friends and 
myself will be properly appreciated by 
those opposite who perpetually charge 
us with waste of time. It is unneces- 
sary four us to move or discuss Amend- 
ments ia a similar sense when we know 
that another Amendment is arranged 
for acceptance, and whatever we might 
urge in favour of our own Amendment 
the result will be the same in the end. 
It will, therefore, serve no purpose for 
me to trouble the Committee when the 
Government have decided. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I 
rise to move the Amendment that 
stands in my name. I stated my 
reasons fully last night, and do not pro- 
pose to repeat them now. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 12, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ declare’ to the word “ expires,’ and 
insert the words ‘‘to be dangerous any such 
association or associations named or described 
in such proclamation.” —(M/r. Finlay.) 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): We accept this; it is con- 
sequential on the Amendment agreed to 
last night. 


Question put, and negalived; words 
left out. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added.” 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to move to amend the Amend- 
ment, by striking out the words “or 
associations.” Ido not think it would 
be a proper thing for the Government 
to do to take on themselves to suppress 
what might be associations of a widely 
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different character by one Proclamation. 
For instance, this might arise —that a 
Government, if an impartial Govern- 
ment, might take on itself’ to say— 
‘* Here in one county is a Nationalist 
Association—a very strong one; and 
here again is an Urange Association— 
a very strong one; and we, by one Pro- 
clamation, will suppress both.” Then, 
when the Proclamation comes before 
Parliament, it is understood as a Pro- 
clamation which stands as a whole, and 
you cannot enter into a discussion as 
affecting one single association. What 
I propose is this—that if the Govern- 
ment want to suppress the different 
associations they shall do so by distinct 
Proclamations. There is nothing un- 
reasonable in that. If they want to 
suppress them at the same time no in- 
convenience will result—Parliament will 
not have to be summoned more than 
once. If they want to suppress diffe- 
rent associations at the same time, let 
them issue the Proclamations at the 
same time. No advantage will be 
gained by including more associations 
than one in the same Proclamation, and, 
therefore, I beg to move to omit the 
words ‘‘ or associations.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ or 
associations.” —(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘ or associations’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) Man- 
chester, E.): I think it will be better to 
retain these words. Nothing would be 
gained by the alteration proposed. If 
Parliament took objection to a Procla- 
mation, it would, of course, fall to the 
ground. 

Mx. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I cannot think that the 
proposed Amendment is one of great 
moment. At the same time I am in- 
clined to support it, because its tendency 
is to make the act of Proclamation of 
greater importance and significance. It 
is perhaps as well that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should not be at liberty to group 
associations in a Proclamation, and, 
therefore, I shall support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Ido not at 
all agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in his 
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estimate of this Amendment. I think it 
is an important one, and I do not see 
why the Government should not accept 
it. Let us look at the practical result of 
this Amendment, an Amendment which 
I am very glad my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) bas had the astuteness 
to propose. Suppose, what is very 
likely to occur, a portion of the County 
of Kerry is the first district to be pro- 
claimed. In that county there is at 
least one association—the Government 
may know there are several associations 
—of a most dangerous and objectionable 
character formed for the commission of 
crime and outrage. Now, the Govern- 
ment may proclaim the County of Kerry, 
specifying in their Proclamation certain 
associations of Moonlighters and others 
indicated in the evidence given before 
the Cowper Commission, and which the 
police officers refused to name in the in- 
terest of public order. We will suppose 
that there are five or six secret organiza- 
tions in the County of Kerry for the 
purpose of committing outrage. Now, 
the Government may desire to have 
these associations proclaimed, and they 
may, as they very probably will, include 
in their Proclamation the association 
known as the National League. Now, 
if there is one thing we protest more 
than another it is that the National 
League is inimical and hostile to all 
associations for the purpose of commit- 
ing outrage, and yet it is exceedingly 
probable the Government will include 
the National League and other legiti- 
mate organizations in their Proclama- 
tions. Let me examine how the clause 
will work, as proposed to be amended by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay). 
This Proclamation will be laid before 
Parliament; but it will not be competent 
for Parliament to interfere with the 
Proclamation piecemeal ; they must ac- 
cept the Proclamation as a whole or 
they must reject it as a whole. The 
Question will be put in this House, will 
you reject a Proclamation of the Kerry 
Moconlighters’ Association? Now, is 
that a fair way to discuss matters in this 
House? It practically deprives this 
House of all power of criticism in this 
matter for the Chief Secretary to stand 
up and say that this House may, if it 
thinks that an association has been im- 
properly included in the Proclamation, 
throw out the whole Proclamation, and 
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then the Government may issue a fresh 


Proclamation. Was there ever a more 
clumsy mode of proceeding? The pro- 
posed Amendment, which will leave the 
hands of the Government absolutely 
free in this matter, provides that if the 
Government wish to proclaim two or 
three associations they shall issue two or 
three Proclamations, so that this House 
will be able to deal with each Proclama- 
tion on its own merits. The proposed 
Amendment ties their hands in no re- 
spect and will leave the House un- 
fettered, and it will protect the Govern- 
ment if, in the minds of the majority of 
this House, they have made an error. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has nothing 
to say against our Amendment, and yet 
he declines to accept it. The only rea- 
son, I suppose, for his not accepting it 
is that it has been proposed by an Irish 
Member. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think it is as weil that it 
should be pointed out that, according to 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay),- it will be necessary that 
each association shall be described in the 
Proclamation. An observation fell from 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) in moving this Amendment to 
which I think it is necessary to refer. 
He spoke of the Government including 
two hostile associations in one Proclama- 
tion. Now, suppose the Government 
came to the conclusion that there were 
two conflicting bodies or associations 
differing in politics in Ireland, it would 
be very desirable to show that in the 
same Proclamation, and throw upon 
Parliament the responsibility of accept- 
ing or rejecting the Proclamation of 
both. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The hon 
and learned Gentleman takes up a most 
extraordinary position; but there is one 
good purpose which would be served by 
refusing my Amendment, and that is, 
that the Executive Government in Ire- 
land may put Parliament in a dilemma. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has taken the case which I suggested— 
namely, the issuing of one Proclamation 
to suppress at the same time the National 
League and the Orange Association. 
He virtually admitted that by taking 
that course the Executive would place 
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Parliament in a corner, because Parlia- 
ment could not consider each association 
on its own merits, but must stand or fall 
by the whole asa whole. I say that is 
a monstrous suggestion. The notion, 
that the government in Ireland is to 
have this opportunity of putting Parlia- 
ment in the position of not inquiring 
whether one of these associations may 
not be a perfectly legal and proper as- 
sociation, and that if either is a bad as- 
sociation you must suppress both of 
them, is monstrous. That is, however, 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But now apply the 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the case put by my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), which is a more possible case 
than that I have just referred to. Let 
us suppose that there is an association 
called the Invincibles formed in Dublin, 
and that the Government very properly 
wish to suppress it. Well, Sir, at the 
same time that they do suppress it they 
may take the opportunity of putting in 
their Proclamation the suppression of 
the National League, and then, Sir, the 
contention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is this—that if the Govern- 
ment take that course their object will 
be to place Parliament in the position 
that they cannot examine the Proclama- 
tion, but that if they agree with the 
Government in suppressing one they 
must agree to the suppression of both. 
That is a very frank and candid declara- 
tion. It practically amounts to an ad- 
mission of the whole argument of my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo, 
and I respectfully invite an expression 
of the opinion of hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen who moved this Amendment on 
this state of things. He seems to have 
recognized the real circumstances of the 
present case, he seemsto have recognized 
the fact that this is really a Government 
Amendment, and he has allowed it to 
be dealt with by the Government, be- 
cause he has abandoned the usual 
course which is taken when an Amend- 
ment is criticized and has not attempted 
to defend his own Amendment. He 
has allowed that burden to fall upon 
the real parent of the Amendment— 
namely, the right hon. Gentleman 
sitting on the Government Bench. I do 
not know whether the result will be 
valuable, but, at any rate, it will be 
curious to know the opinion of the 
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nominal author of the Amendment op 
the point which is now raised. Let it 
be clearly understood that no possible 
inconvenience can result from the accept- 
ance of my Amendment. In the case of 
the previous Amendment it was sug- 
gested that inconvenience would result 
because the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would mean that Parliament 
would have to be repeatedly summoned 
to consider what was practically the 
same question. Nothing of the kind 
can foilow if my Amendment is accepted, 
because if it should happen that the Go- 
vernment should contemporaneously 
desire to suppress two separate associa- 
tions, there is nothing to prevent them 
doing it by two separate Proclamations 
and calling Parliament together to con- 
sider the two Proclamations at the same 
time. I can conceive that which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland says is perfectly true so 
far as the Government is concerned— 
namely, that nothing would be gained 
by accepting this Amendment. That I 
understand to be the sum and substance 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s argument, 
but however this matter may affect the 
Government public liberty will gain 
considerably by the acceptance of this 
Amendment, and that is the aspect from 
which we view this Amendment. 

Mr. FINLAY: I rise tosayavery few 
words in answer to the appeal made to 
me by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy). Before 
saying them, I desire to say this, that 
no suggestion can be more erroneous 
than that conveyed by his reference to 
me as being only nominally the author 
of thisAmendment. As to his appeal 
to me in reference to his Amendment I 
desire to say this, I did not rise to speak 
to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman because I do not wish to 
speak in this Committee oftener than is 
necessary, but as he has appealed to me 
I desire to say, that I do not see that 
anything can be gained by adopting the 
Amendment he has suggested. What 
is desired is this, that if there are 
dangerous associations in Ireland the 
Lord Lieutenant should have the power 
to make orders putting them down, and 
it is desirable that the Lord Lieutenant 
should name in his special Proclamation 
the associations he desires to have power 
to deal with. If there are several 


associations in which he wishes to have 
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power to deal, I think he should name 
them all at once in the same Proclama- 
tion, and I cannot see that anything 
can be gained by having separate 
special Proclamations as suggested. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
think that one great value of this dis- 
cussion is that it teaches us how we are 
to go about it if we desire to obtain the 
adoption of an Amendment to this Bill. 
It is not by arguing an Amendment 
across the Floor of this House, but by 
interviewing in the Lobby or elsewhere 
some Member of the Liberal Unionist 
Party, because if before moving an 
Amendment we can get the assent to it 
of the least important Member of the 76 
hon. Gentlemen who keep the Govern- 
ment in Office and power we can get 
anything we want. |Anhon. Member: 
There are only 70.] I believe there are 
only 70, but if we can successfully inter- 
view one of the 70, be he the smallest in 
importance in the whole lot, we can se- 
cure the Government as well. Now, 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork has suggested that the 
Liberal Unionist Member who pro- 
posed this Amendment was not the real 
author of it, but that the Government 
were. My opinion is different to that 
of my hon, Friend. I regard this as a 
distinctly Liberal Unionist Amendment ; 
the object of it being to confound the 
several associations in Ireland to which 
the Government take objection in the 
one condemnation, so as to discredit, 
in the minds of the English people, the 
National League. The best way to dis- 
credit the National League is to mix it 
up with murderous societies, and the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) is to enable the Government to 
accomplish that object. TheGovernment, 
in proclaiming any branch of the Na- 
tional League, claim the right to involve 
with it in the same condemnation some 
murderous society which nobody can 
defend, and that is precisely the object 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has in 
view. I maintain that itis a thoroughly 
disgraceful object, but I am not sur- 
prised at it when I recollect the quarter 
from which it is advocated. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
When public meetings and counter 
public meetings were proclaimed in 
Ulster formerly, it was the habit to 
issue two separate Proclamations to 
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prohibit those meetings, and I do not 
see why that which was the custom of 
the Government in 1883 should be de- 
parted from now. Under the Amend- 
ment, as it stands, we might have the 
extraordinary sight of a Proclamation 
suppressing at the same time the Na- 
tional League and the Orange Institu- 
tion. We might have the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
and the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) linked together as two 
evilly disposed persons. So far the Go- 
vernment have given no reason why 
they should obstinately adhere to the 
exact words of the original Amendment. 
I was glad to see that, when he rose, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was not very dog- 
matic on the point ; but as the discussion 
went on, and when the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
rose, we found the Government were 
disposed to stick closely to the words of 
the original Amendment, though they 
were unable to find any additional 
argument in favour of them. What 
objection can there be to issue separate 
Proclamations against each separate as- 
sociation that the Government wish to 
prociaim. Surely there is no extra 
trouble in the matter to speak of. 
There is no great extra labour in the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Lords Justices 
signing half-a-dozen Proclamations in- 
stead of one. They have not very much 
to do, and I am sure can easily afford 
the time to affix their signatures to a 
few additional Proclamations. The real 
object in the mind of the Government 
is, whatever the original view of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) may 
have been, to stigmatize certain asso- 
ciations in Ireland by bracketting them 
with associations formed for the purpose 
of committing crime. If you proclaim 
the National League in Kerry and the 
Moonlighters in the same Proclamation, 
the object will be to stigmatize the 
National League by an alliance with 
the Moonlighters. I am not going the 
length of laying the whole responsibility 
of this matter upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness. 
He cannot have foreseen the exact con- 
sequence of his own words; but cer- 
tainly, now that we have explained 
them, I hope he will see his way to 
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support our Amendment, and I am not 
altogether without hope that the Go- 
vernment may see their way to change 
their minds upon the subject. If they 
did, it would certainly be conducive to 
a better administration in Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): It 
would not be in order to attribute any 
unworthy motive to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) in proposing his Amend- 
ment, and I would not be inclined to do 
so, whether it would be in Order or not. 
But it is a curious fact that, though this 
Amendment was under discussion for 
some time, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man never opened his mouth upon it 
until he got a lead from the Treasury 
Bench. Now, I ask the Committee to 
consider the position of affairs. I admit 
that the hon. and learned Member may 
have been actuated by the best motives, 
and if so, I shall only rejoice very sin- 
cerely at his political convalescence. In 
the speech he made early in the discussion 
upon this Bill, he culled upon the Go- 
vernment to stand by the Bill, and now 
we find him proposing an Amendment. 
But we have to deal with the object of 
the Amendment. Now, the position is 
this, that certain associations, one, two, 
or 100, if necessary, are to be specified, 
or may be specified, in a single Procla- 
mation, and the Government are now 
taking the power to join in one Procla- 
mation, if they think tit, an assassination 
society, a national registration society, 
or a Liberal Unionist club, and to then 
come down to Parliament and, throwing 
the Proclamation on the Table, to say, 
take it or leave it. The Government 
wish to be able to say, you must take 
the whole, if not, you will be responsible 
for the failure of our policy in Ireland. 
The Government may say that they de- 
cline to put the Lord Lieutenant to the 
trouble of signing several distinct Pro- 
clamations of the several associations ; 
but, of course, that is a ridiculous objec- 
tion to the Amendment, and cannot be 
sustained for a moment. Then the 
Government may say that their ob- 
ject is to turn the clause into a libel 
machine; and surely no machine could 
be more libellous— no more libellous 
machine could be devised even by Zhe 
Times newspaper or the Liberal Unionist 
—than the bracketting together of legiti- 
mate associations such as the National 
League and illegitimate associations 
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such as the Moonlighters association, 
and having the various news agencies 
spreading the Proclamation broadcast 
over the whole of England. Now, 
I want to ask a single question, 
and it is this. I find here a most 
elaborate series of sub-sections — 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6—all of which deal with these 
Proclamations. I allege, and I do not 
think it can be denied, that under 
this sub-section Parliament will not 
have the slightest real control over 
these Proclamations; and I want to know 
if this Amendment be accepted in its 
unaltered or unmodified form, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
strike out the other sub-sections as a 
mere farce, or to accept some Amend- 
ment which will enable Parliament to 
discriminate between the different asso- 
ciations named in a Proclamation, 
striking out one if they think it 
should be struck out, and leaving in the 
others? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In my 
opinion it would be exceedingly difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of this 
Amendment. If anything were required 
to justify the position we took up the 
other day, certainly what has occurred 
in Committee during the last half hour 
would be ample justification. This 
Amendment is of the very utmost im- 
portance, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance largely in view of the way in 
which this Bill is drafted. This clause 
has been discussed for a long time in- 
deed, and yet I venture to say that there 
is not one man in 10 behind the Govern- 
ment who really realizes what this clause 
enables the Lord Lieutenant to do. 
Now, Sir, in order to do our best to 
bring home to the minds of the Com- 
mittee the enormous importance of the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), I 
must, at some length, point out to the 
Committee what these sections as they 
now stand, or as they would stand modi- 
fied by the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay), would permit the 
Lord Lieutenant to do. These two 
clauses of the Act, Clauses 6 and 7, work 
into each other in the most extra- 
ordinary fashion. Clause 6 enacts in 
the beginning that if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is satisfied that any association 
exists in Ireland for a number of ob- 
jects which we have frequently heard 
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described the Lord Lieutenant by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council 
may from time to time declare that the 
provisions of the Act relating to 
dangerous associations shall come into 
force as from the date of such Procla- 
mation, or from any later day specified. 
Now, what I want to impress upon the 
Committee is this, that in this Clause 6 
the Lord Lieutenant is entitled to bring 
into foree the provisions of this Act 
without limitation of place all over Ire- 
land if he is satisfied there exists, in 
any partof Ireland, any association for 
the commission of crime. We all know 
that there exists in a small corner of 
Ireland, in a very limited area, an 
association which the Government have 
been struggling to put down for a long 
time past, and which carries on its 
operations by outrage and crime; and, 
therefore, the proposition put forward 
in this clause is to the effect—I do not 
think many Members of the Committee 
realize it—that the Lord Lieutenant, in 
view of the existence of an association 
in no matter how little a corner of Ire- 
land, may issue a Proclamation putting 
in force, without limitation of area, the 
provisions of this Act as to dangerous 
associations. And it is that Proclamation 
which will be laid before the House of 
Commons, and upon which the issue 
will be raised. And the issue raised 
will ‘be this, whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was justified in his belief that an 
association existed in any portion of 
Ireland having for its object the com- 
mission of crime and outrage. Observe 
what the other provisions of this clause 
are. The state of affairs will be this— 
a Proclamation will be laid before the 
then House specifying that the Lord 
Lieutenant having been satisfied that 
there exists an association in some part 
of Ireland for the commission of crime, 
has proclaimed that the provisions of 
this Act applying to dangerous associa- 
tions shall be enforced, and this House 
will be asked to decide on that Procla- 
mation. What will the Government have 
to say in justification of that Procla- 
mation ; they will simply have to call to 
the attention of the House the existence 
of a certain dangerous association in 
Kerry and in certain parts of Clare. 
They need not go a step beyond that. 
It will be useless for us to point out in 
this House that the great association in 
Ireland is free from crime; but the Go- 
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vernment will have nothing more to do 
than show that the Lord Lieutenant is 
justified in applying the clause, on the 
ground that he is satisfied that a dan- 
gerous association exists. I say that the 
check which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland yesterday 
called our attention to is absolutely no 
check whatever. The existence of Moon- 
lighters in Kerry would be a justification 
for the Lord Lieutenant proclaiming the 
whole of Ireland under this clause. 
When that Proclamation is made, and 
the debate has been taken on it after a 
fortnight what condition of things will 
arise in Ireland? Clause 7 says that 
from and after the date of such Procla- 
mation, and as long as the same con- 
tinues unrevoked or unexpired, the Lord 
Lieutenant may from time to time pro- 
hibit or suppress in a district any asso- 
ciation which he believes to be a dan- 
gerous association. The Lord Lieutenant 
gets his power to apply his Proclamation 
on account of the Moonlighters in Kerry, 
and then he proclaims the National 
League, and he is perfectly right to do 
that under this clause. I say that we 
are entitled to look upon this Amend- 
ment as an Amendment of the utmost 
importance, and if the Government desire 
in any way to abridge this discussion, 
they ought to get up and state what 
safeguards they intend to insert in 
Clause 7 in order to prevent the mon- 
strous state of things which I have de- 
scribed. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): The 
Government have said throughout these 
discussions that their desire is simply to 
put down crime; but they have been 
charged over and over again with de- 
siring to put down political combination 
in Ireland, and we find that every part 
of this Biil which can be used for the 
purpose of making war upon public opi- 
nion, and for the purpose of destroying 
their political opponents, is adhered to 
with the greatest pertinacity. I want 
to know what object the Government 
has in view in putting the clause into 
this particular form. Under the cover 
of Moonlighting in Kerry, which their 
opponents detest as much as they do, 
their desire is to suppress the National 
League; and they have not denied that 
under cover of that state of things in 
Kerry there will be a special Proclama- 
tion, involving the whole of Ireland. 
Having got his power, there is no doubt 
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that the Lord Lieutenant will suppress 
every association which he deems to be 
dangerous; he may go any length, and 
even suppress the associations of the 
pecple in Ireland for the performance 
of their religious duties, and it is very 
likely that he will do so. However that 
may be, he can suppress any association 
whatever. It is said that these Procla- 
mations must be approved by Parlia- 
ment, or laid before Parliament. At the 
end of 21 days he would have power to 
suppress every hostile meeting and poli- 
tical association, make war on any poli- 
tical organization, and, indeed, suppress 
the whole public opinion of the country. 
The powers of this clause would be very 
useful to the Government in the case of 
an election. At the time of a General 
Election there are political associations 
in every county for the return of Mem- 
bers to this House, and no doubt the 
Government will be only too ready to 
interfere with them at the time. I should 
like to know what defence the Govern- 
ment have for this clause, which is 
clearly intended for the suppression of 
public opinion and political association. 
I cannot see that it would be much 
trouble to the Lord Lieutenant to issue 
two Proclamations instead of one, be- 
cause the forms are kept ready printed, 
and there is nothing to do but to fill in 
the names of districts and associations. 
If that is not the argument on what other 
argument do the Government rely? Do 
they want to include all the various as- 
sociations in Ireland in one Proclamation ? 
I observe that in the drafting of this 
measure the Government have an ex- 
ceeding fondness for general forms of 
expression, which of course allows them 
the greatest latitude in the application 
of the Act. It is this that we object to, 
because as has been frequently pointed 
out it is plain that their intention is not 
to put down crime, but to suppress their 
political opponents and stifle public 
opinion. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): It is clear from the 
position taken up by the Government 
that their object is to confound political 
and criminal matters in Ireland. The 
Government cannot contend that there 
is no force in the argument used on this 
side of the House with regard to Kerry. 
The fact is well known that there is in 
that county and has been for years, 
a society working secretly and which is 
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not in harmony with the National 
League, and it is also well known that I 
and others connected with the National 
League in Kerry have run serious risk 
of a personal character in resisting the 
endeavours of that society. I can quote 
from the evidence of the District In- 
spector, residing at Castleisland, and, 
I think, it will show the Committee that 
in respect of these associations there is 
a wide difference and counteraction. 
The outrages that have taken place in 
Kerry have been almost solely in that 
district, and the evidence of the Inspector 
is that ‘‘ There is only one branch of the 
League practically working in that 
district.” I can corroborate his state- 
ment, because the first force of the 
evictions came on that place, and the 
people who should have organized the 
League there neglected to do so, and 
what has taken place there is largely 
due to this fact. Then I draw particular 
attention to the evidence of the witness, 
who says that the National League 
‘denounced land-grabbers,” and that 
although they denounced the more 
violent forms of Boycotting, they did 
not think they should advise the people 
of Ireland to mix with land-grabbers. 
Sir, we do not for a moment pretend that 
we advise the people of Ireland to as- 
sociate with them, but we do assert that 
there isa great difference between the 
advice which the National League gives 
to the people and the action which is 
taken by secret societies in these matters. 
In answer to another question the wit- 
ness said, he ‘‘ Would not attribute the 
Boycotting to the League at present, 
because it was so organized that it is un- 
necessary that the League should inter- 
fere.” The witness then mentioned the 
fact that Mr. Davitt went to the district, 
to which the President replied—‘‘ I am 
very glad to hear that. r. Davitt is 
rather a celebrated character.” Our 
contention all along has been that the 
men who work by secret means, who 
are bound together by secrecy, whose 
methods are violence, and who work in 
the night are a distinct class of persons, 
with whom, generally speaking, the great 
body of tenant farmers are not in 
sympathy at all. I find in the evidence 
the fact that some of them have sub- 
scribed to these associations; but a 
witness for the Crown says—‘ It is 
from terror, and not from sympathy 
that they have subscribed.”’ I will take 
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some further evidence, and this, I think, 
fully bears out the contention that is 
urged here to-day. The County Court 
Judge of Kerry says to the District In- 
spector—‘‘ Then there seems to be an 
organization exercising a stronger power 
over the tenants ?’’—and the witness says 
“Yes.” In reply to the question ‘‘ Have 
you any objection to state what that or- 
ganization is?”—the witness says “I 
do not think it would be for the advan- 
tage of the country to state what it is.” 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
pretend to think that the witness had in 
his mind the National League, because 
the whole of his evidence up to that time 
related to the National League. Here 
you have the District Inspector, the man 
who procured the hanging of two men 
and the transportation out of the district 
of 79 others, the man who of all others 
knows the district, and who is one of the 
most capable officers in Ireland—this 
man draws a clear distinction between 
those who are working an organization 
of terror and the National League. 
When he is asked to name the organiza- 
tion exercising terror, he says that it 
would not be in the interests of justice 
that he should do so. That means, Sir, 
that he believes there is a secret asso- 
ciation that he can put his thumb upon. 
What Her Majesty’s Government want 
to do is, to make it necessary, when the 
secret society in Kerry is proclaimed, 
that the National League should be also 
named in the Proclamation. That is 
clearly the object of the Government, 
and they know it to be so as well as we 
do; but I think we should, at any rate, 
impress on the House and the country 
the fact that they are aiming at political 
combinations, and not aiming at it 
honestly, but by the unfair means of 
confounding their opponents: with cri- 
minals. That has been the case with 
all Governments; from the beginning 
their action has been to confound their 
opponents who work in open day with 
criminals who work in the dark. What 
trouble will there be in issuing separate 
Proclamations? Will there not be hun- 
dreds and thousands of forms lying in 
Dublin Castle, and is it not idle to speak 
of the trouble of issuing separate Pro- 
clamations in place of writing the names 
of several societies in each? The right 
hon. Gentleman a short time ago said 
they might want to suppress two societies 
at the same time, and that the two must 
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me taken together. I appeal to hon. 
Members as to whether that is not the 
most unconstitutional doctrine which has 
yet emanated from the Treasury Bench. 
I suppose there is no use in appealing to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I donot wish 
to say anything offensive to them, but I 
can hardly remember a question in con- 
nection with this Bill on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite have 
exercised an intelligent vote. If that is 
not so, let the Government put up one 
man who can show that he has under- 
stood the point at issue, and give a rea- 
son for the vote he is about to give on 
this Amendment. You are putting it 
into the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
to proclaim any society in Ireland, whe- 
ther criminal or political, and our con- 
tention is that you should do justice 
to the political combination, that you 
should not confound it with the criminal 
organization, and that you should come 
to the House with a clear issue. We 
do not want to stand up in this House 
and defend Moonlighters, but if you 
place the combinations of tenant farmers 
side by side with them in your Procla- 
mation, we shall be in this dilemma, 
that while we are defending our associa- 
tion, you will come down and say that 
the Irish Members are defending Moon- 
lighting. I shall not detain the Com- 
mittee further than to say that I shall 
lose all hope of awakening the conscience 
of Tory Members below the Gangway 
if we do not get a few intelligent votes 
from them in support of an Amendment 
for the purpose of enabling the Lord 
Lieutenant to discriminate between the 
organizations it is intended to proclaim. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 190; 
Noes 145: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 240.) [2.45 P.M. | 

Question, ‘“‘That the words ‘to be 
dangerous any such association or asso- 
ciations named or described in such 
Proclamation,’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I de- 
sire to add, at the end of the last Amend- 
ment, these words— 

“Provided that such Proclamation shali 
define the district or districts to which it ap- 
plies.’’ 

I think this Proviso is necessary, because 
if it is not made in the case of a Procla- 
mation relating to the National League, 
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we skall have people in some part or 
parts of the country saying that the 
Proclamation does not apply to them, 
and the next thing we shall hear of will 
be that they are summoned before the 
Resident Magistrates and sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour. I do 
not know that it is necessary to detain 
the Committee at greater length than to 
say that my proposal appears especially 
reasonable, because when once the Pro- 
clamation is made under Clauses 6 and 
7, no judicial tribunal will have any dis- 
cretion to see whether a man has been 
guilty of bad conduct or taken part in 
any criminal proceedings. The Procla- 
mation will preclude these questions 
being entered into and the man will be 
sentenced to hard labour. I think then 
it is necessary that the public should 
know precisely not only what associa- 
tions are declared to be dangerous, but 
where they are declared to be dangerous. 
On the second reading of this Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said that “ The National 
League might be perfectly innocent in 
one district and dangerous in another; ” 
and, therefore, I think if the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to maintain his opi- 
nion, that the Government are bound to 
accept this Amendment, which can do no 
harm to the Bill while it will make the 
meaning of the Proclamation clear. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the last Amendment, to insert 
the words, “‘ Provided that such Proclamation 
shall define the district or districts to which it 
applies.’’—( Mr. Chance.) 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Amendment moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) which the Government 
have accepted, provides that associa- 
tions made the subject of Proclamations 
shall be properly described. I need 
hardly say that the Lord Lieutenant, 
having regard to the circumstances of 
of these Proclamations, will lose no time 
in laying them before the House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords. The Procla- 
mations will be subject to the approval 
of both Houses, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will therefore take care that they 
describe the associations they are directed 
against in a sufficiently distinct manner. 
I, therefore, have no apprehension, and 
I do not think the Committee will enter- 
tain any apprehension, that the Procla- 
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mation is likely to be vague in its! Supposing the district of Castleisland 


description of the associations which are 
deemed objectionable. It is necessary 
to take care that where it can be avoided 
there shall be no machinery in existence 
by which the result we hope to gain 
will be interfered with, and if this 
Amendment were accepted, it would 
certainly offer to unlawful associations a 
means of evading the effect of a Procla- 
mation. If we accept this Amendment 
the clause will require not merely that 
an association shall be described in 
such a way as to show what the associa- 
tion is that the Proclamation refers to, 
but that the association shall be de- 
scribed by the limits of the district in 
which it exists. Let us suppose an in- 
stance—let us suppose that an associa- 
tion exists—a nameless association—and 
that we are in a position to satisfy the 
House that it is a dangerous association. 
Supposing we obtain sufficient informa- 
tion with regard to it to proclaim it witha 
sufficient description to enable the House 
clearly to identify it. If we accept such 
an Amendment the only thing such an 
association would have to do to evade 
the operation of this clause would be to 
transfer its headquarters, to remove its 
officers and its papers, and everything 
connected with it across the borders of 
the county, say of Kerry, into the County 
Cork, so as to get out of the jurisdiction 
of the Proclamation. I do not say that 
it is the object of the hon. Member in 
moving this Amendment to enable un- 
lawful associations to evade the opera- 
tion of the clause in this way, but cer- 
tainly that would be the result, and we, 
therefore, cannot accept the proposal. 
As I said, we have accepted an Amend- 
ment which will require an association 
to be adequately described as regards its 
name and character. We can go no 
further than that, and cannot undertake 
to limit the clause in the manner pro- 
posed. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): 
The refusal of the Government to ac- 
quiesce in this Amendment is a con- 
demnation of what we heard stated a 
short time ago as one of the leading 
principles of the Bill, which takes power 
to proclaim, not only individuals, but in- 
dividual districts. The reasons the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
given for not confining Proclamations 
to particular districts should be equally 





was proclaimed, the Moonlighters would 
be able to prosecute their operations 
outside that district, and would be quite 
as mischievous in the one place as in the 
other. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s arguments I, therefore, 
maintain should cut right through, or 
else he should modify them. He con- 
demus one of the leading principles 
of the Bill, in order to support one of 
the small extravagancies that the Go- 
vernment claim under cover of this 
clause. Let us see what disadvantage 
could arrive, in any way, from the adop- 
tion of the principle of this Amendment. 
There is nothing in the Bill to prevent 
the Lord Lieutenant limiting an order ; 
therefore, supposing an order is limited, 
and the Proclamation states that it shall 
be in force within the area of Castle- 
island, where, according to this Act, 
the magistrates are to have power to 
act in regard to offences committed in 
another district. These magistrates 
would be able to take up a Moon- 
lighter in Donegal or Antrim and bring 
him up before the magistrates of Castle- 
island district, so that the Government 
would lose no power for the suppression 
of crime by limiting the orders under 
this clause to districts as well as to asso- 
ciations by name. By limiting the 
Proclamation to certain districts, in 
which the particular offences which you 
desire to put down take place, you will 
be limiting it to a class of people and 
to a class of offences which you desire 
to prosecute and put an end to. I 
would urge the Government, if they do 
not want to have one set of their ar- 
guments upsetting others, if they do 
not desire that the exigency of resist- 
ing a particular Amendment should 
force upon them an argument showirg 
that their whole Bill is irrational, and 
if they would make their measure a 
little consistent with the principles of 
fair play, I would urge upon them to 
accept this particular Amendment. 

Mr. HOLMES: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down says that this 
clause, unless amended, will be incon- 
sistent with a previous provision of the 
Bill; but that is not so, because all 
through the preceeding clauses you have it 
clearly laid down that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant can proclaim any part of Ireland for 
the purposes of putting those previous 
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matter is to end—that is to say, that his 
decision is not to be reviewed by Parlia- 
ment. If the Lord Lieutenant conceives 
that one Proclamation is not sufficient he 
can immediately issue another covering a 
new or a larger district. The hon. and 
learned Member will see that under the 
present clause it is necessary, whenever 
a Proclamation is issued, that Parlia- 
ment should be consulted—that it should 
be called together for the purpose of 
considering the action of the Govern- 
ment if it does not happen to be sitting 
at the time. Assuming that a Proclama- 
tion laid before Parliament stated that 
an association in Kerry was a dangerous 
one, after Parliament had dealt with 
that Proclamation it might prorogue, 
and the day after the Prorogation the 
headquarters of the association and all 
officers might be moved from Kerry to 
another county. In order to touch that 
association it would then be necessary 
to issue another Proclamation, and Par- 
liament would again be called upon to 
pronounce an opinion upon it. It would 
be necessary to go through all these 
forms again, though, to all intents 
and purposes, the association to be pro- 
claimed will be the one previously pro- 
claimed. This process might be repeated 
over and over again. I therefore sub- 
mit that the Amendment is one which it 
is impossible to accept. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The argument of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland is 
this—that the Government having agreed 
to this extraordinary check of Parlia- 
mentary sanction to the issue of the 
Proclamation under the 6th clause, that 
check shall be rendered practicaliy 
nugatory by making the Proclamation 
as vague and as wide as possible. That 
is really the effect of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument. He 
says that under the 5th section the Lord 
Lieutenant can proclaim a district, and 
there the matter is at an end—that his 
action is not subject to the review of 
Parliament, and that, therefore, the 
Lord Lieutenant, being practically irre- 
sponsible, can do what he likes. He 
maintains that if one Proclamation is 
not enough the Lord Lieutenant can issue 
another; but that it would not be pos- 
sible for him to take that course under 
the 6th section, because under that sec- 
tion his action is open to the review of 
Parliament. He contends that it is ne- 
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cessary, therefore, that the clause should 
be as vague as possible, and unlimited 
as regards the area as proposed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman sub- 
mits that it would be inconvenient for 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot expect us to accept 
that reason as satisfactory and adequate. 
It is because the Amendment would 
place inconvenient limitations upon the 
Lord Lieutenant that we propose it 
to the Committee. The point raised 
by my hon. Friend has not been 
met, and I submit that it is a sub- 
stantial point. That point is that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland have laid it down 
that it is quite possible that a particular 
association may be a perfectly harmless 
one in one county and a noxious and 
dangerous association in another county. 
There is no use talking at large. We 
all know what the association is that is 
in the mind of the Government, and the 
sooner we come down to facts and deal 
with these facts the better. Let us not 
talk generally about associations, but 
let us talk about the National League. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says the National League may be a 
dangerous association in one county and 
a perfectly harmless one in another, 
and, of course, that is an absolutely 
sound proposition, and one which no 
one will for a moment attempt to dis- 
pute. But what follows from it? As- 
suming that this is the fact, and that 
the National League is a dangerous 
association in one county of Ireland but 
is a harmless association in another 
county, and, in fact, all through Ireland, 
what follows? Why, that the Lord 
Lieutenant might issue a Proclamation 
suppressing the National League. He 
will justify that action by referring to 
the character of the organization in one 
county, notwithstanding that all over 
the rest of Ireland the association might 
be perfectly harmless. All he will have 
to say will be—‘‘ I wish to suppress the 
National League in the County of Kerry 
or the County of Galway—its members 
have made wild and seditious speeches, 
and the county is bordering on revolu- 
tion in consequence; we cannot allow 
that state of things to go on; therefore 
we desire to suppress the National 
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League.”’ If it is only in consequence 
of the local acts of a particular branch 
of the National League that the Govern- 
ment would desire these powers, then, I 
say, limit the powers to that particular 
district where they are said to be wanted. 
Let us have introduced into the body of 
the clause the limitation that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
is a perfectly proper and reasonable 
limitation. Let us have admitted on the 
face of the Bill what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary says is a 
principle which should regulate the con- 
duct of the Executive in Ireland. If 
they want powers to apply only to a 

articular district let the fact be placed 

efore Parliament in the Proclamation. 
Is it not monstrous to ask that where 
the Government induce Parliament to 
sanction a Proclamation under this sec- 
tion by a description of proceedings in 
one perfectly limited locality in Ireland, 
that they should, therefore, take powers 
to suppress a particular association all 
over Ireland by enacting that these 
powers shall extend all over the country 
quite irrespective of the action of the as- 
sociation? That is the point the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland has to meet, and that is the 
point he has studiously avoided meeting. 
‘What he has said as to the danger if 
you limit your Proclamation to one 
county of an association transferring its 
operations to an adjoining county is, 
practically, wide of the mark. I say, if 
that is so, what you have to deal with is 
not the old association, but the new 
association. If the Government find that 
an association in Kerry is dangerous, it 
is dangerous because of its operations 
in Kerry. If there is disorder and tur- 
bulence, it is in Kerry that the disorder 
and turbulence exists. Then, let the 
Government take power to suppress 
that disorder and turbulence in Kerry, 
and do not let them ask the Legislature 
to suppress prospective disorder and 
turbulence in Kerry by the extraordi- 
nary means proposed in this clause. Do 
not let the Government assume that 
there is going to be disorder and tur- 
bulence at some future and nebulous 
time where no such disorder exists at 
the present moment. Otherwise, it 
amounts to this—that although nine- 
tenths of the country may be perfectly 
peaceable, the Government are going to 
assume that, notwithstanding that state 
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of peace and order which might prevail 
there, that at some future time which no 
one knows anything of but themselves 
a different state of things may arise, and 
it is necessary for them to take powers 
in advance to deal with that exceptional 
state of things. I say that it is time 
enough to bid the old boy good day 
when you meet him—it is quite time to 
take power to deal with turbulence and 
disorder when it arises, and what we ask 
is that the Government should limit 
their Proclamation in a manner which 
would give them ample power to deal 
with existing crises, but which will tie 
their hands so far as enabling them to 
deal speculatively with any future crises 
that may arise is concerned. We wish 
to tie their hands so as to prevent them 
extending, under false pretences, as one 
may say, the extraordinary power that a 
special Proclamation would give to a 
district which was not in their minds 
when they issued the Proclamation, and 
the application of the Proclamation to 
which district was never discussed by 
Parliament, and with regard to which, 
if they wish to have a special Procla- 
mation dealing with it, it is only right 
and proper that it should be dealt with 
as a new matter, and should be discussed 
by Parliament in connection with a new 
Proclamation. When Proclamations are 
applied to new districts they should 
come under the purview of Parliament, 
and Parliament should be able to discuss 
them and deal with them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 217: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 241.) (3.40 P.a.] 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish, Sir, to add as a Proviso after the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for: Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) the words— — 

‘Provided that every such Proclamation 
shall state the grounds upon which any associa- 
tion named therein is declared to be a dan- 
gerous association.” 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) will see what the object of that 
Amendment is. I do not desire that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be compelled to 
declare the specific acts that have caused 
the issue of the Proclamation, but I do 
wish him to specify under which of the 
sub-heads set forth in the earlier part 
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of the clause he is going to suppress the 
association—for instance, I think it de- 
sirable that he should say whether he 
desires to suppress an association because 
it is formed for the commission of crime; 
or whether he desires to suppress it be- 
cause it encourages or aids persons to 
commit crime ; or whether it is because it 
promotes or incites to acts of violence or 
intimidation ; or whether it is because it 
interferes with the administration of the 
law, or because it disturbs the main- 
tenance of law and order? The object 
of my Amendment is plain. I do not 
desire it to be in the power of the Exe- 
cutive in Ireland to confound an associa- 
tion formed merely for criminal objects 
with an association formed for what I 
may call political objects. I do not 
wish that the Governnment of the day 
or the Executive in Ireland should 
be permitted to confound the National 
League with the murder societies formed 
at the time of the Invincible Association. 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will admit that that is reason- 
able. My Amendment does not place 
any limitation on the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but all that it asks is that 
he should be compelled to say under 
which of the five sub-heads in Section 6, 
forming the powers which are given by 
this section, he is acting upon in issuing 
any Proclamation, and thereby to enable 
Parliament to discuss the Proclamation 
when it afterwards comes on to be dis- 
cussed when Addresses are moved. It 
would be impossible for Parliament 
adequately to discuss these matters 
unless it has before it information of 
this kind, because, if the Government 
have power to lurk behind any one of 
these five sub-heads without saying 
which they rely on, there will be no 
discussion possible. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, after the words last inserted to 
insert the words—‘“‘ Provided that every such 
Proclamation should state the grounds upon 
which any association named therein is de- 
clared to be a dangerous association.”—(Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): If this Amendment were 
adopted in the form in which the 
hon. Gentleman moves it, it would go 
much beyond what in his speech he 
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states is its object. It appears to me to 
be quite clear that, if that Amendment 
were accepted, it would be necessary 
that the Proclamation should contain a 
great deal of information which it is no 
doubt desirable that the House should 
have, but which would be altogether 
unsuitable for a Proclamation. The 
hon. Gentleman refers to the sub-heads 
of Clause 6, and says it should be stated 
in the Proclamation under what sub- 
head the Lord Lieutenant thinks that 
the association is dangerous. Well, I 
would point out that if such an Amend- 
ment as that which is proposed were 
inserted, it would probably lead to some 
formal declaration, which would pro- 
bably be used in every case embracing 
the whole five heads. I do not think 
that any statement of such a loose kind 
would be calculated to effect the object 
of the hon. Member. If an association 
is conceived to be a dangerous associa- 
tion, it may, to a certain extent, be sup- 
posed to come under all five heads, and 
it may not be thought proper to discri- 
minate between one and the other. All 
these sub-heads will probably combine, 
in the opinion of the Executive, to make 
an association dangerous. Immediately 
after a Proclamation is issued, Parlia- 
ment will have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter fully, and that will 
tm the danger of an indefinite 

roclamation being issued for the 
reason that those who represent the 
Irish Government will have to set forth 
the grounds of the Proclamation clearly 
and distinctly. They will be asked to 
state the sub-head under which the Pro- 
clamation is issued, and they will have 
to give an answer, and in that way the 
whole matter will be discussed. The 
Irish Government will have to enter 
into the grounds, reasons, and circum- 
stances on which the Proclamation is 
issued. That is the proper way for hon. 
Members to arrive at the facts which led 
to the issue of the Proclamation—that 
is the way in which the matter should 
be brought forward. In that way the 
House will have an opportunity of 
knowing what is being done, and that 
is the reason why we resist this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The argument of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
went over a very large amount of 
ground, but it was exceedingly vague 
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and highly unsatisfactory. I presume 
that when the Lord Lieutenant claims, 
under the power given by this clause, to 
issue a special Proclamation, he will 
know why he does it. In the examina- 
tion he will have to make—in the con- 
scientious examination he will have to 
make under the guidance of the Law 
Officer of the Crown, the Lord Chan- 
cellor—he will take into consideration 
the powers contained in this measure. 
They will have to decide amongst them- 
selves under what clauses of the Act 
the Proclamation is to issue. They will 
have to decide whether it will be under 
Clause 1, 2, 3, or 4, or any other of the 
sub-heads of Clause 6. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have no difficulty in stating 
under what head of the clause the Pro- 
clamation is issued. Then the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, feeling the ground of his de- 
fence extremely weak, went on to point 
out that really the object of my hon. 
Friend will be attained without this 
Amendment. He says that when Procla- 
mations are issued under this clause they 
will have to be discussed shortly after 
their announcement, and that then the 
Irish Executive in this House will have 
to state fully and in detail all the rea- 
sons and the causes for which the Pro- 
clamation has been put into effect. 
Well, that is not satisfactory by any 
means, because we know very well that 
the defence that sometimes comes from 
the Treasury Bench, especially on Irish 
matters, is one that we may call peculiar. 
We should like to know beforehand 
what the ground is upon which the 
Proclamation is issued—that is to say, 
we should like to know what the accu- 
sation is that is about to be made against 
a particular association or associations 
that may have been proclaimed, because, 
unless we know beforehand, we shall 
be at this disadvantage when any de- 
bate may arise in this House upon the 
Proclamation: the present or some 
other Attorney General for Ireland 
will rise in his place and enlighten the 
House and the Irish Members, who will 
be more ey interested in the 
question than anyone else, for the first 
time, as to the reason why the Procla- 
mation has been issued. If we had any 
great confidence in the reasons which 
are given by the Government, and espe- 
cially if we had any great confidence in 
the soundness of the evidence produced 
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by the Government, that would answer 
very well; but I remember, and most 
of the Members of this House will re- 
member, the gross failure of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in the evidence he attempted to 
impress us with on the second reading 
of the Bill. The House was astounded, 
not only by the contradictions which 
were offered, but by the proofs which 
were given of the want of foundation 
for the statements and anecdotes upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary attempted to found his 
Bill. The Committee will remember 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
rose in his place in order to cover the 
arrears and the default of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary ; and he 
boasted that the charges he was about 
to produce to the House were facts, and 
could not be denied. Thereupon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer— and I lay emphasis 
upon this, because it is the sort of thing 
which will happen again—came down 
with a description of a case in which a 
midwife had refused to attend an un- 
fortunate person in labour, in conse- 
quence of which melancholy results had 
been brought about. That was quoted 
as a case of Boycotting. That case 
rather astonished the House for the 
time being. It was sprung upon us, 
and it took two or three days to ascer- 
tain whether there was any truth in the 
story or not. Well, what was the result 
of investigation into the truth of this 
story—what was the result of this evi- 
dence given in defence of the Govern- 
ment, just as evidence will be given in 
future by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and other Members of the Govern- 
ment? Why this evidence, for which 
he vouched as a Minister of the Crown— 
this evidence, which he brought forward 
as certain evidence, turned out to be 
false; and the result of the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is that the midwife to 
whom reference was made is now bring- 
ing an action against the Chief Secre- 
tary for slander, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, being 
frightened by this midwife, refuses to 
accept service. Well, Sir, that piece of 
evidence that I have so described was 
produced in this House, and it made an 
effect upon the House, because it was 
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sprung upon us, and it was impossible 
at the moment to say whether or not it 
was true. Everyone admitted that if it 
were true it was a sample of Boycotting 
of the most cruel and cowardly descrip- 
tion imaginable. The result of our in- 
quiries, however, was to show that the 
whole thing was untrue from beginning 
toend. Well, now, if evidence for the 
accuracy of which a high Minister of 
the Crown has taken the trouble to 
vouch, and has put forward on his re- 
sponsibility, can be deceptive and can 
mislead the House, what great confidence 
can we have in the evidence that we 
shall receive from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland on similar occasions when de- 
fending a Proclamation? Of course, I 
do not intend for a moment to insinuate 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
would state what is untrue; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, like 
every other official, has to depend upon 
information supplied to him. We shall 
have then this state of things. A special 
Proclamation will be in force ; we shall 
discuss it, as the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland says, but 
we shall come to the discussion without 
the faintest idea or without the faintest 
conception as to what the statement or 
accusation against the association may 
be, and a vote will be taken at the end of 
that simple discussion. Suppose the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is again 
misinformed—and it is now admitted 
that that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary were misled—we shall 
be in this position—that the Proclama- 
tion will be confirmed in this House on 
the virtue of a statement or on the 
virtue of evidence given to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman which may 
subsequently prove to be absolutely 
false. All that we ask for is this—let 
us have some indication of the kind of 
accusation which is going to be made. 
Nobody asks that the whole evidence 
shall be put into the Proclamation. 
It would, of course, be impossible to do 
that. It would be too long and too de- 
tailed. But, at least, let us know whe- 
ther any association has been proclaimed 
for Boycotting or for something more 
serious than that. We do not ask for 
the evidence, but we ask for an indica- 
tion of the reasons and grounds upon 
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which the Proclamation has been issued. 
I think I have given the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman a very fair answer to 
his advocacy of the clause as it stands. 
I would ask him, as representing the 
Government—as he usually does on these 
matters, except when someone gets up 
to move the cloture—as this is to be a 
permanent Act, and he does not wish it 
to be misused, I would ask him, in 
justice, to say why he does not consent 
to such an Amendment as this? He can 
amend the Amendment as he likes; but, 
at all events, some Proviso should be 
added declaring that where an associa- 
tion has been proclaimed some informa- 
tion should be given to the House 
as to the cause of that Proclamation, 
in order that evidence may be obtained 
to enable adequate discussion to take 
place. 

Mr. HOLMES: I pointed to the use- 
lessness of the Amendment, and said that 
it would contain matters which would 
have to be submitted to the House by 
the Executive for approval. The hon. 
Gentleman says that he desires detailed 
information in the Proclamation ; but it 
it were rendered necessary that such de- 
tailed information shculd be given, it 
would probably take some set form 
which would be inserted in the Procla- 
mation mechanically in every case. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I did not say what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
imputes to me—that was just what I 
did not say. I asked that the Procla- 
mation should contain some information 
as to the clause, or sub-section, or what- 
ever it may be, of the Act under which 
the Proclamation is issued. I distinctly 
said I did not want detailed information. 
If an association has been proclaimed on 
account of Boycotting, supposing that 
that is the only ground which can be 
discovered, we can have some opportu- 
nity of finding out whether there has 
been any Boycotting or not. We should 
have that opportunity in order to pre- 
vent decisions being given in this House 
on stories and anecdotes given on Mi- 
nisterial responsibility — stories and 
anecdotes that are afterwards admitted 
to be untrue from beginning to end, and 
which the Ministers who retailed them 
to us will not attempt now to rise in this 
House to justify by a single word. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I am 
sorry that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has so low an opinion of the 
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officials in Dublin Castle who will have 
to discharge the duties under this Act. 
Of course, he knows more about the 
matter than I do, and I dare say any 
declaration that he makes, on a subject 
of this kind, is entitled to more weight 
than anything which can be urged from 
these Benches. But I do say that if we 
ventured to allege as even a possibility 
that which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says would be a practice, if 
this Amendment were adopted, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would get up and 
howl at us for daring to make a sugges- 
tion of this kind. What does the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say ? Why, 
he says that if my Amendment were 
adopted, it would be the duty of the 
Lord Lieutenant to specify in his Pro- 
clamation under which of these sub- 
heads he considered a particular asso- 
ciation should be proclaimed, and that 
then all the Dublin Castle officials 
would do would he to print a common 
form setting forth not merely one of the 
grounds, but the whole of them in bulk, 
like the pleadings in an action, deny- 
ing everything and asserting everything. 
He seems to think that is the proper 
kind of charge to make against the 
officials of Dublin Castle, who are 
being trusted with the administration 
of this Act. I should have said that if 
the duty were placed upon the shoulders 
of the Lord Lieutenant of specifying 
under what head an association is pro- 
claimed, the Lord Lieutenant would 
discharge that duty in a conscientious 
manner. I have said that before the 
Lord Lieutenant did exercise the powers 
contained in this clause he would have 
in his own mind a clear idea of what 
it was in the character of the asso- 
ciation to which he objected, and that, 
having that clear idea in his own mind, 
it would uot be beyond his power to 
specify that opinion clearly on the face 
of the Proclamation. For instance, if 
he were proclaiming an association like 
the Invincible Association, he would 
say that it was an association carrying 
on operations for or by the commission 
of crimes. On the other hand, if his 
Proclamation were directed against a 
branch of the National League which 
he considered was too active in Boy- 
cotting; or interfering with evictions, 
or encouraging people to obstruct the 
Sheriff, then, in the words of the Act, 
he would say that an association was 
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proclaimed for interfering with the ad- 
ministration of the law, or disturbing 
the maintenance of law and order. [ 
cannot imagine that there would be any 
difficulty in doing this; but what I 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say is, that so reckless 
would be the officials who administer 
this Act that, instead of taking that 
course, they would print a common form 
of Proclamation charging all conceivable 
iniquities against the association they 
are proclaiming, and letting the Pro- 
clamation come in this form before the 
House of Commons. Now, I will tell 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
what the advantages of my Amendment, 
in my view, if it were adopted, would 
be. I say, Sir, that those advantages 
are two. I‘say that, in the first place, 
it would compel the Executive in Dublin 
to have some clearly defined idea of 
what they are doing. It would compel 
them to look before them, and to 
examine the facts, and to see what 
powers they had under this clause, and 
when they examined into the circum- 
stances of the case, and saw what powers 
they had, then they would issue their 
Proclamation. It would require them, 
after they had made up their minds 
that an association was to be struck at, 
to say under what head it should be 
proclaimed. That would be one ad- 
vantage, and I persist in thinking that 
there would be some small hold upon 
the Dublin Castle officials for their dis- 
charging their duty properly, notwith- 
standing the mean opinion the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman expressed 
of them. Then there would be the 
additional advantage that it would raise 
a clear issue to be tried in this House 
when the Proclamation came before the 
House for discussion. At present it 
must be remembered that the parties 
attacking a Proclamation will be acting 
on the offensive. They will have to make 
out their case against the Proclamation. 
As the clause is at present drawn it is 
not the Government who will be com- 
pelled to come down to the House and 
justify the Proclamation. No; they 
have drawn their clause in this way— 
that it will rest with the opponents of 
the Proclamation who are impeaching 
it to set forth the grounds on which 
they wish it to be withdrawn, The 
parties who are attacking a Proclama- 
tion will have no clear issue raised to 
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try in the House if this Amendment is 
not accepted. They will be forced to 
make their case against the Government, 
and the Government will give their 
reply; whereas if my Amendment were 
adopted it would raise an issue, and put 
some particular point in dispute; it 
would state that the Proclamation came 
within some one of the sub-heads of 
Clause 6; and that being the issue, the 
ground would be, to a certain extent, 
clear. A clear issue would be raised, 
and the question this House would have 
to decide would be set before us in a 
clear and intelligible fashion, and there 
would be much less difficulty in dis- 
cussing the matter than will inevitably 
be the case if the clause is left as it 
at present stands. I very much regret 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land should not have considered this 
Amendment in a more favourable 
spirit. I will not say that I regard it 
as an Amendment of the first import- 
ance; but I think it is an Amendment 
of some importance, and I believe that 
it certainly merits a little more atten- 
tion at the hands of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite than he has 
given to it. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): In resisting the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland has used the 
expression at least four times—‘‘so far 
as the terms in which it is drawn up 
go.” I would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether he would 
assent to these words— 

‘* Provided that any such Proclamation shall 


declare under what sub-head, or sub-heads, the 
associations shall be proclaimed ? ”’ 


Mr. HOLMES: The hon. Gentleman 
could not have listened to what I have 
said, or he would not have made that 
proposal. I stated that the grounds 
upon which the Proclamation is issued 
may beso wide as to include, to a cer- 
tain extent, all the sub-heads. It 
would be impossible to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I have 
the clearest recollection of the Govern- 
ment’s maintaining that every one of 
these sub-heads in Clause 6 is absolutely 
necessary. That A, B, and C are as 
distinct from D and E as possible, and 
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that D and E are also distinct from one 
another; but now we hear that all these 
sub-heads are the same. 

Mr. HOLMES: I did not say they 
were all distinct. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then it was the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Gibson). It is now said that 
they are all the same, and that it would 
be impossible to distinguish under which 
sub-heads an association should be pro- 
claimed. If we had been able in the 
discussion upon Sub-heads D and E 
to prophesy the Government’s attitude 
on the question now raised, I do not 
think that even the Liberal Unionists 
would have been backward in calling 
the attention of the Government to the 
points now put before us. The policy of 
the Government in resisting this Amend- 
ment is as plain as a pikestaff. When 
a Proclamation comes to be placed before 
the House the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will get 
up and, in a pompous manner, declare 
that for reasons of State policy, and in the 
interests of the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland, it would be impossible 
to state the reasons why an association 
had been proclaimed. He will lead us 
to believe that he holds in his hand a 
perfect cloud of proofs in support of the 
issue of the Proclamation, but that, for 
reasons of State policy, it is not ex- 
pedient to place them before the House. 
He will allude loftily to the fact that 
the Government have had the benefit of 
the knowledge and experience of the 
Privy Council—that most distinguished 
and honourable Body—and he will say 
that it is impossible to give any reason, 
and that if the House does not swallow 
the proposal body and bones the Govern- 
ment will resign. What would his posi- 
tion be if he had to give the precise sub- 
head under which he was acting? Why, 
he would have to prove that, under that 
sub-head, he had reasor to believe the 
association proclaimed was dangerous. 
Of course, that would be a very difficult 
thing to do. I presume the Govern- 
ment cannot trust the intelligence of the 
common officials in Dublin Castle to 
distinguish very clearly between the 
different sub-heads, or follow the dis- 
tinction in principle which was laid 
down by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland. But there is an- 
other great reason why we object to this 
clause, and it is this. If they attack the 
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National League on the ground of Boy- 
cotting, and say—‘ We declare this to 
be a dangerous association, because Boy- 
cotting is going on,” and shortly after- 
wards it ceased, we should be able to 
come down and say—‘‘ This League has 
been proclaimed for a specific purpose ; 
the purpose for which it was proclaimed 
no longer exists; the ground of com- 
plaint has ceased ; and we now ask you 
to recall the Proclamation.” But, as a 
matter of fact, the Government in this 
matter want the freeest hand, and they 
object to everything that would render 
the Code under which they are about to 
act anything like a fixed and certain one. 
Probably it is altogether idle for me to 
appeal to the Government when I see on 
the Front Opposition Bench the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who has 
come down for the purpose of seeing 
that the work is done effectually ; but, 
at the same time, I would urge them to 
give this Amendment their favourable 
consideration. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): There 
was one remark made by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland with which I am 
disposed to concur. He stated that, no 
matter who introduced a Bill of this sort, 
they could not accept such an Amend- 
ment as this. That is so, and the reason 
is because the object of the Government 
is to get an unlimited power for sup- 
pressing anything to which they object, 
and naturally they oppose everything 
that would restrain them in the 
exercise of this power. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman states that 
the information we ask for in this 
Amendment will naturally be given in 
the course of debate on those Proclama- 
tions in this House. But there is no 
guarantee that such information will be 
given in the course of debate in this 
House. I imagine that the great object 
of the Bill is to put down the National 
League, and the Government may have 
no particularly distinct evidence to put 
before the British public to satisfy them 
that a particular branch of the League 
should be suppressed; but after they 
have suppressed it by a Proclamation, 
which does not state the ground of the 
suppression, crime may break out as 
a natural consequence of that sup- 
pression, and then the Government will 
be able to vamp up their case when 
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they come down here in order to ex- 
plain their conduct to Parliament. That 
is what would happen ; and, that being 
the view of the Government, I, for 
one, am not surprised that they object 
to any Amendment which would prevent 
them from vamping up a case in this 
manner. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says he cannot accept the 
Amendment, because some members of 
an association may adopt one sort of 
criminal means to carry out their object, 
and others may adopt another sort of 
criminal means. But what is the objec- 
tion to stating in the Proclamation all 
the reasons which the Government 
have? They can state in the case of 
any particular association whether or 
not the members adopt the five reasons 
set forth in this section. There is no- 
thing to prevent them from giving the 
whole five reasons, if necessary. But it 
would not be convenient or safe, per- 
haps, for them to do that. They would 
be showing their cards beforehand ; and 
that would never suit a Conservative 
Government, supported by Liberal 
Unionists. There is, Sir, a precedent 
for the Amendment we propose. In 
Mr. Forster’s Act—the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, 1881—it was 
provided that every warrant authorizing 
the arrest of a person should state the 
character of the crime for which that 
person was arrested, and Mr. Forster’s 
warrant did state the character of the 
crime for which the persons imprisoned 
were arrested; and, as it turned out, 
that gave him the widest possible scope 
in the matter. Persons were accused 
of such vague offences as “ treason- 
able practices,’ which nobody ever 
attempted to define, which no one has 
ever yet been able to define, and which 
no one will ever be in the position to de- 
fine, in this House or out of it. All 
we ask is that this small limitation— 
namely, the character of the criminal 
acts that the association is believed to be 
carrying on—should be, in like manner, 
set forth in the Proclamation. I do not 
think anyone can assert that that is not 
a reasonable Amendment. We shall 





hear, I suppose, presently about the un- 
reasonable character of this request. 
But the Amendment is one to which no 
one can object, if they desire to see the 
Act honestly carried out. If the Go- 
vernment were to carry out this Act 





honestly, no doubt they would be put 
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to very considerable inconvenience ; and 
I express my own opinion when I say 
that I believe they intend to use this Act 
dishonestly, and that that is the reason 
why they refuse the Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I desire to add a few words to the 
reasons which have already been given 
in support of the acceptance of this 
Amendment. I am not concerned by the 
form in which this Amendment has been 
proposed. It is a matter of indifference 
to me whether it is in one form or an- 
other; but I say that some such Amend- 
ment or some such clause ought to be 
provided to compel the Government to 
state their reasons why a particular dis- 
trict has been proclaimed. It has been 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) that in the 
Act of 1881 the grounds on which indi- 
vidual persons were arrested should ap- 
pear on the foot of those warrants, and 
also the charge that was made against 
those people. Now, there was one very 
elastic charge occasionally to be found 
in the warrants, and that was the charge 
of “‘ treasonable practices.’’ I hope the 
Committee will pardon me if I again 
refer to my personal experience of one 
of those warrants. At that time I hap- 
pened to be prosecuted under one of 
those warrants, and the warrant bore 
on the face of it that I was guilty of 
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that if it be necessary to state distinctly 
and fully the charges made against an 
individual, it is still more necessary to 
state distinctly and fully what are the 
reasons why a special district or organi- 
zation hasbeen proclaimed. I can quite 
conceive many instances and many cases 
in which the administrators of the law 
might consider it desirable to suppress 
a particular branch of the National 
League. There is no use beating about 
the bush, as was aptly stated by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) just now. This Act is 
to be put in force against the National 
League—against a political and national 
organization —and its operations will 
be directed by a political personage—- 
namely, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Well, we should leave no loop-hole of 
escape in this matter, and should use 
every effort in our power, by argument 
and opposition, to compel the Lord 
Lieutenant to state what reasons he has 
for attempting to suppress a political 
organization. The people of Ireland 
look forward to that political organiza- 
tion of which I speak tor the ventilation 
of their views. ‘Their friends look for- 
ward to this organization for the pre- 
servation of law and order, and for that 
reason they are bound to make every 
effort they possibly can to save it from 
extinction in their country. I believe 


‘‘treasonable practices.” Now, whatthe| this Amendment to havo been wisely 


‘‘treasonable practices ” of which I was 
said to be guilty were, although six 


| 


conceived and framed, and I believe no 
effort should be thrown away by which 


years have passed over since that time, | we could possibly convince the Govern- 


I have never been able todiscover. My 
hon. Friends in this House, at the period 
of which I am speaking, questioned the 
Chief Secretary on the point, and they 
asked him what were the ‘ treasonable 
practices” of which I had been guilty. 
But, Sir, I had the misfortune to be 
arrested in company with another indi- 
vidual, who also was charged with 
‘*treasonable practices;” and when 
Mr. Forster was asked upon what 
grounds I was arrested, he usually read 
the speech of the other man, and said— 
‘** And the other speech was just like it.” 
He never read my speech, though he 
was repeatedly asked todoso. In my 
speech occurred a statement of the 
course of conduct that I had laid down 
for myself on that occasion ; and that 
would not have justified my arrest, there- 
fore the late Mr. Forster fell back on the 
speech of the other man. Now, I hold 





ment as to the propriety of its accept- 
ance. But it is vain to hope that the 
Government will accept any Amendment 
from this side of the House below the 
Gangway. They only accept Amend- 
ments moved by Liberal Unionists, so 
far as this side of the House is con- 
cerned. Never since the Ist clause was 
passed have the Government accepted 
one line of Amendment proposed from 
this quarter of the House. I can- 
not conceive what their reason is. 
They accepted Amendments to the Ist 
clause. They showed that they had 
open minds then; but since that time 
they seem to have closed their minds 
completely to the acceptance of any 
clause, or any line, or any word, or any 
syllable that will go to the amendment of 
the Act from this quarter of the House. 
I have to repeat my statement, founded 
on experience. I cannot state the fact 
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from a legal point of view of this 
Amendment; but I speak in the lan- 
guage of experience when I say that 
there is scarcely a line, a word, or a 
syllable of any Crimes Act that I have 
not had experience of; and I say that 
this Amendment proposed by my hon. 
Friend is absolutely required in Ireland 
in order to protect legitimate organiza- 
tions, and therefore I hope the Com- 
mittee wil! accept it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: ~Ayes 171; 
Noes 247: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 242.) [4.30 p.m. | 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : 
Mr. Courtney, I now beg to pro- 
pose-—— 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask your opi- 
nion, Mr. Courtney, upon a case which 
has just occurred. I want to know whe- 
ther if the doors of the Division Lobby 
have been locked —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Tellers in the last Division have 
retired, and no question has been raised. 
It is too late to raise a question now. 

Dr. COMMINS: I beg to propose to 
add, at the end of line 17, the words 
‘‘or seven days after the date of the 
same.” Now, anyone reading this clause 
will see that what may be done is this. 
The Lord Lieutenant may publish a 
Proclamation under (Clause 6, and may, 
an hour afterwards, if he chooses, pub- 
lish an Order not called a Proclamation 
under Clause 7, and he may, imme- 
diately upon issuing this Proclamation 
or Order under Clause 7, through his 
Resident Magistrates, in any given dis- 
trict to which the Proclamation or Order 
applies, proceed summarily to convict 
every member of the proclaimed associa- 
tion. Within two days—because we 
know that the summonses under sum- 
mary jurisdiction may be returnable in 
two days, or in a shorter time if so pre- 
scribed—he may, within 24 hours, have 
500 people in gaol for having done some 
act in contravention of the order made 
under Clause 7. Now, if the House of 
Commons is sitting, the Proclamation, 
under the 6th clause, will be laid upon 
the Table; but suppose the House is 
sitting he is not bound to lay it on the 
Table before seven days; if the House 
is not sitting he is not bound to con- 
vene the House before 14 days, so he 


may have sentences of imprisonment 
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imposed on any given number of people 
at his own free will and discretion. 
Fourteen days—it may be 21 days be- 
fore this House will have an oppor- 
tunity of considering whether the Pro- 
clamation is proper or not. Supposing, 
what is not very likely to take place 
while the present Government is in 
Office, that when a Proclamation is laid 
before the House under which 500 per- 
sons have been imprisoned the House 
chooses to cancel it, there is no provision 
whatever anywhere in the Act, and no- 
thing except Her Majesty’s gracious par- 
don, to release from imprisonment the 
500 persons incarcerated. Here you 
have an ex post facto trial which does no 
good at all ; you have Cromwell’s justice 
—namely, hanging peoplefirst and trying 
them afterwards. Now, this is a simple 
statement of what may take place under 
the Act. I do not think it requires any 
argument whatever to show cause why 
I ask that a slight check should be 
placed upon the possibility of such a 
thing taking place. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
17, insert ‘‘ or seven days after the date 
of the same.”—(Dr. Commins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): This isan Amendment which 
the Goverument certainly cannot accept. 
That the Lord Lieutenant can be so 
inspired with foresight or prophecy 
as to know exactly that in seven days 
—neither more nor less — that an 
association will become dangerous 
seems impossible. I gather from the 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks that there 
should be a certain period between the 
issuing of the Order and the time the 
Order is acted upon. We contend that 
the Proclamation ought not to be issued 
until such time as the Lord Lieutenant 
is in a position to declare an association 
is dangerous, and that when he is in a 
position to make such a declaration steps 
should be immediately taken to suppress 
the association. The hon. Gentleman 
has said that it might be possible 
to arrest members of an association 
who never knew that the association 
had been proclaimed. I can readily 
say that there is not the smallest danger 
that any persons will be proceeded 
against under this section unless it is 
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clear to them that the Proclamation and 
Order have been issued. I am sure 
Members of the Committee will believe 
that no magistrate would be so foolish, 
and so absurd, as to make such a mis- 
use of the Act as the hon. Gentleman 
seems to think possible. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) is not usually sarcastic, and I 
would recommend him to be sure of his 
facts before he attempts any further 
witticisms such as he had treated us to. 
Will the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man be surprised to hear that the very 
absurdity he has himself pointed out 
might have arisen if the words of his 
own clause, as originally framed, had 
been adopted. What did it provide? It 
provided that the Lord Lieutenant might 
from time to time, by Proclamation, de- 
clare that the provisions of the Act re- 
lating to dangerous associations should 
come into force as from the date of such 
Proclamation, or any later date specified. 
Does that imply the prophecy at which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
sneered ? If the circumstances were con- 
ceivable under which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might lay it down in a Proclama- 
tion that an association should not be 
dangerous fora week, orfora fortnight, or 
for a month after the date at which it was 
issued, what, then, is the absurdity in our 
making a general provision that no Pro- 
clamation shall come into force fora week 
after it has been issued? I really ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to deal 
with the points raised by my hon. Friend 
(Dr. Commins). He says that no magis- 
trate will ever act under these clauses 
unless he is satisfied that an association 
is illegal. A magistrate would have no 
option, Sir, once the Lord Lieutenant 
issued his Proclamation. No magistrate 
will have any alternative but to convict 
if the prosecution is instituted under 
Section 7, and, that being so, the case my 
hon. Friend has made is an unanswer- 
able case. It is quite conceivable that 
under a particular Proclamation many 
men may = cast in gaol by the magis- 
trate, and that a week, ora fortnight, or 
a month after being sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, Parliament might 
declare that the whole Proclamation was 
null and void. And, even if Parliament 
did so declare, there is no provision in 
the Bill enabling a person so wrongfully 
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sentenced to be released. I find it im- 
possible to follow the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. 
He has not attempted to deal with the 
case put by my hon. Friend ; he has not 
attempted to show how the injustice 
pointed out cannot arise ; and, therefore, 
I ask him to give us some further infor- 
mation in the matter. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The section deals, in the first place, with 
the enlightenmentof the Lord Lieutenant 
as to the existence of dangerous asso- 
ciations. Before anything whatever is 
done he is supposed to be satisfied in 
his own mind that an association is of 
the quality mentioned in one or other of 
the sub-sections. And then the section 
provides that he shall call in the Privy 
Council to decide whether or not he 
shall issue the Proclamation. Surely, 
if this House considers it necessary that 
the Proclamation shall be discussed by 
the Privy Council that the Proclamation 
must be brought before the supreme in- 
telligence of the members of the Irish 
Privy Council, is it not of importance 
that the parties concerned shall have 
notice before the Proclamation is brought 
into operation by the bludgeons of the 
police? The Lord Lieutenant alone is 
to be satisfied in his own mind as to the 
quality of the association ; but before he 
can do an Executive act he must bring 
in his Council to consult with him. 
Surely it is a reasonable thing, and ap- 
peals to any common sense that is left 
on the Treasury Bench, that notice of a 
Proclamation ought not to be given to 
the Privy Councillors, but to the parties 
upon whom the section is to operate. 
The Order is to be issued under the 
7th clause, and no time is provided for 
a notice of that Order to be given. I 
can conceive such a case as my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Roscom- 
mon (Dr. Commins) has mentioned aris- 
ing. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land asks us not to believe that absur- 
dities will occur under this Coercion 
Act. Now, Proclamations and the action 
of the police under the Proclamations 
are most extraordinary. I do not know 
whether the Lord Mayor of Dublin is 
present; but he has published a very 
remarkable and a very witty poem on 
a case which occurred in Belfast, in 
which, under the Proclamation forbid- 
ding the carrying of arms, a poor Italian 
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who had instructed a monkey to shoot a 
little gun was, with the monkey, accused 
of carrying arms in a proclaimed dis- 
trict. When you enact those absurd 
provisions there is no knowing in what 
way they will be worked, and in what 
way men’s minds will be affected by 
them. There has not been the slightest 
reason shown for the opposition to this 
Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS: I am surprised the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland has not attempted to answer 
a single one of the arguments. He has 
not shown that what I asserted is not 
possible under this section if it be left 
unamended. He says—‘‘Ob, that is 
not likely to happen. It is very un- 
likely it could happen.” We have it 
on authority that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself will respect 
that what is most unexpected does 
happen. Well, now, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tries to be jocose 
by speaking of Proclamations as pro- 
phetic. I suppose that is a joke that 
ogee the round of the framers of this 

ill when they were bringing in the 
Whiteboy Sections. Does he forget 
that the Whiteboy Acts contain pre- 
cisely the same provisions he now jokes 
at? I certainly advise him to keep his 
jokes for the next meeting of the framers 
of the Coercion Act, and to try and apply 
his mind to answer arguments that are 
used here against the Bill. The thing 
is too serious for us to joke at. Weare 
told that none of the things we fear can 
happen in consequence of the good inten- 
tions of himself and Colleagues. We 
utterly distrust the good intentions of 
the Government. If we are to judge 
their intentions from their acts we have 
every reason to distrust their good inten- 
tions. What was done in regard to the 
Italian and the monkey at Belfast shows 
to what absurdity the Government are 
likely to go. Can it be denied that 
what I have alleged is possible—namely, 
that hundreds of people may be arrested 
without the slightest notice having been 
given tothem? Will people be arrested 
and sent to prison for six months with- 
out any notice of the proclamation of the 
association to which they may belong 
having been given? And if they are 
sent to prison, and this House declares 
the Proclamation to be illegal, where is 
the provision in the Act to bring about 
their release ? 


Mr. O' Doherty 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): It is quite evident that 
the Government are desirous to trap the 
people by not giving them warning of 
the Proclamation. They want that the 
Proclamation shall come into force from 
the day the Lord Lieutenant publishes 
it. Is it not rational to suggest that 
the Proclamation should come into force 
on the day on which it is reasonable 
to presume the people who are con- 
cerned in it have become acquainted 
with its existence. I have had expe- 
rience of Proclamations. I have known 
public meetings announced to be held 
in Ireland on a Sunday and the Lord 
Lieutenant to deliberately reserve his 
proclamations of those meetings until 
the Sunday morning. Why will not 
the Government in this case arrange 
that some number of days should elapse, 
during which the people may have an 
opportunity of knowing what the Lord 
Lieutenant has done. This is the prin- 
ciple of the ordinary law. You canpot 
kick a man out of a field for trespass. 
You must warn him first, and pursue 
him afterwards. Why will not the Go- 
vernment pursue the ordinary courses 
of justice? Because I suppose they are 
not a parental Government, but a Go- 
vernment acting against the will of the 
people. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to move to add to the words last in- 
serted the words—‘‘ No such Proclama- 
tion shall continue in force for any 
greater period than one year.” I have 
no doubt two objections will be raised 
to this Amendment. It will be said, in 
the first place, that this clause proposes 
to deal with criminal associations, and 
that it is an unreasonable thiig that we 
should have to renew Proclamations 
year after year; and the second argu- 
ment which may be used is, that already 
the Committee have refused to limit 
ordinary Proclamations to six months, 
or to any period whatever. Now, in 
dealing with the second argument first, 
I desire to point out what distinction 
there is between an ordinary Proclama- 
tion under this Bill and a special Pro- 
clamation. The distinction is this—that 
ordinary Proclamations are used for the 
purpose of bringing into being certain 
institutions which have a quasi-judicial 
character, although, to a large extent, 
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they are shams. To the second objec- 
tion to the Amendment, that nothing is 
too hot or strong for criminal associa- 
tions, there are several answers. The 
first and most obvious is, that if nothing 
is too hot or strong for criminal associa- 
tions, why do you not make it part of 
the ordinary law of the land? Already 
the powers which the Judges have to 
declare any combination to be a criminal 
conspiracy are so large that, without 
presuming to discuss them now, it is 
perfectly obvious that no extended 
power is necessary to induce Judges to 
declare this, that, or the other to be 
illegal conspiracies. In addition to that, 
already the Committee has strengthened 
the law of the land in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. The Common Law 
ought to be sufficient to deal with any 
of these offences; but now the Govern- 
ment have power to have special juries ; 
they have power to change the venue; 
they have power to take a case to County 
Antrim, where any 12 men you pick up 
on the road side would hang a Na- 
tionalist, whether they had evidence 
against him or not. In addition to that, 
the Government had the power of select- 
ing from the special jury panels any 12 
men whom they thought most certain to 
come to a verdict without deliberation or 
without evidence. All these powers 
enable the Government to deal per- 
fectly with criminal associations ; and I 
must also point out that, by the exercise 
of these patent methods for procuring 
convictions, they will be able to sentence 
prisoners to long periods of imprison- 
ment. The imprisonment will be limited 
to six months, so that I am entitled to 
assume that the associations against 
which Sections 6 and 7 of this Bill are 
levied will not be really criminal asso- 
ciations, but those associations which it 
is desired for political purposes to put 
down. If these associations are not as- 
sociations the membership for which 
should be punishable by any greater 
period than six months’ imprisoment, is 
it reasonable to say they are not of such 
permanently bad character that a Pro- 
clamation in respect of them should have 
any greater run than one year? I do not 
think it is, and the object of my Amend- 
ment is, since the Government by their 
own Bill have declared they are not 
really criminal associations, that there 
should be at least once in 12 months the 
duty cast upon the Lord Lieutenant of 
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satisfying his mind that that criminality 
does exist. Take, again, the illustration 
which the Chief Secretary put into my 
mouth. I recollect that on the second 
reading he talked about proclaiming 
certain branches of the League for Boy- 
cotting. That is not an offence which is 
perpetual. You may have a consider- 
able amount of Boycotting at one part of 
the year and find that at another part it 
entirely disappears. In that case it is 
unreasonable a Proclamation should con- 
tinue for longer than a year. If you 
look at Clause 6, you find that it is only 
within 14 days that any proceedings can 
be taken by Parliament against a Pro- 
clamation. After 14 days have expired 
a Proclamation passes out of the control 
of the House of Commons, and, so far as 
this Bill is concerned, there is no effective 
method prescribed by which to raise a de- 
bate on the continuance of the Proclama- 
tion. Another argument which I have to 
advance in favour of my Amendment is 
one which really ought to commend 
itself to Her Majesty’s Government. 
They have declared that this is a mea- 
sure to deliver the people of Ireland 
from the tyranny under which they are 
groaning ; they say that as soon as this 
measure gets to a certain stage they in- 
tend to bring in a Land Bill which will 
produce an Arcadian state of peace and 
prosperityin Ireland. If they have any 
belief in the truth of their own assertion, 
it is unnecessary a Proclamation should 
continue for more than a year. My 
last argument is, that this Bill gives the 
Lord Lieutenant most extraordinary 
powers of himself declaring an association 
to becriminal. A Court of Justice must 
under the 7th section of the Act, on 
proof of the Proclamation being pub- 
lished in 7he Dublin Gazette, convict a 
prisoner who has been a member of the 
association of taking part in a criminal 
association. That is a very excessive 
power to use, a power which ought not 
to be given except in the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and it is a 
power which should not be exercised for 
any greater period than one year with- 
out the controlling review of this 
House. For these reasons I beg to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the last Amendment, to insert the 
words ‘‘ no such Proclamation shall con- 
tinue in force for any greater period 
than one year.” —( Mr. Chance.) 


[ Highteenth Night. | 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gissoy) (Liverpool, 
Walton): There is no reason whatever 
for the acceptance of this Amendment. 
If an association is an illegal combina- 
tion according to the grounds mentioned 
in the clause, there is no reason why the 
Lord Lieutenant should limit the dura- 
tion of the Proclamation which destroys 
the illegal combination. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am afraid I failed 
to make myself clear as to the distinction 
between this portion of the Act and 
the rest of the section. I deny alto- 
gether that a Proclamation ascertains 
or shows that an association is illegal. 
All the Proclamation ascertains or shows 
is that a certain association is, in the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant, a 
dangerous association. I desire to point 
out most clearly that the effect of a 
Proclamation is to withdraw from the 
purview of the ordinary Courts of Law 
all questions as to the legality or 
illegality of the particular association 

roclaimed. No lawyer who sits in this 

ouse will deny that questions of the 
legality and illegality of combinations 
or associations are amongst the most 
difficult questions known to the English 
law, and yet the Government seem to 
think that the Lord Lieutenant ought 
to be allowed to withdraw permanently 
from the review of the ordinary tribunals 
those most difficult questions. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : 
The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson) has not touched the point at all. 
He seems to be under the impression 
that a Proclamation should be continued 
for ever. He might just as well argue 
that because a man has taken an emetic 
he should go on taking emetics the 
whole of his life. I hope this Amend- 
ment will be adopted ; itcan do no harm 
in any way. Let some hope be held out 
to the people who may be subjected to 
those Proclamations that if their con- 
duct is good the Proclamation will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
This is a very reasonable Amendment, 
and that is the very reason I think why 
it is rejected by the Government. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chance) who moved 
the Amendment took the wrong course, 
Mr. Courtney, when he put it in your 
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hands. He ought first of all to have 
submitted it to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay). No matter how reason- 
able an Amendment which is proposed 
from these Benches is, it is described as 
ridiculous and absurd, and instantly re- 
jected. But let any Amendment be 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Inverness, and 
no matter how absurd or trivial it is, it 
has all thevirtues in the world, and is im- 
mediately accepted by the Government, 
which lives by the permission of the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness. If I 
might argue the question, I would like 
to point out that there is a precedent for 
the provision which it is now proposed 
to insert in the Act of Mr. Forster of 
1881. This is simply a provision which 
would compel the Executive to review 
theiraction from time to time, and it gave 
them a whole year to see the effect of the 
working ofthat Act. Now, Mr. Forster, 
in his Act of 1881, compelled himself, as 
it were, to review his conduct not only 
every year, but every three months. 
There was not a single warrant issued 
under the Act of 1881 that Mr. Forster 
was not compelled by his own Act to re- 
view the policy of every three months; 
circumstances might have arisen, and 
afterwards didarise, which did compel the 
Government of that day to see that it 
was inexpedient that warrants issued 
three months before should continue in 
force any longer ; and in the same way 
we contend that circumstances may arise 
under this Act which would render it 
wholly inexpedient and wholly unjust to 
continue in force a Proclamation which 
might be just and expedient at the time 
it was made. The rejection of this Amend- 
ment by the Government casts a pretty 
strong light upon their expectations as 
to the result of this Bill. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said, the other day, 
that this Act and the results flowing 
from it would be the best present Her 
Majesty could receive on her Jubilee 
Day. One might expect from that, that 
good results would, in the judgment of 
the Government, at once flow from this 
Act. But it appears that by refusing this 
Amendment, which would compel them to 
review their conduct every year, they do 
not expect these results from it at all, 
but, on the contrary, expect a con- 
tinuance of crime and outrage. If they 
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had any faith or belief in the efficacy of | but which I think ought to. Assuming 


their nostrums they would adopt this 
Amendment. It is because they believe 
that this Act will enable them to do no- 
thing else than to suppress political agi- 
tation and put down political opponents 
that they object to a reasonable Amend- 
ment like this. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
congratulate the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson) upon the speedy 
manner in which he disposed of this 
Amendmert. He has just delivered a 
speech which was as completely empty 
of anything in the shape of argument as 
if it had come from the Chief Secretary. 
We say there are several reasons why 
this Amendment should be accepted. 
We say, in the first place, it is a proper 
thing there should be some period fixea 
at which it would be incumbent upon the 
Executive in Dublin Castle to review 
their action under this Bill. We say 
that a Proclamation should not be 
eternal in its character. If this were a 
temporary Coercion Bill, of course no 
argument on this subject would lie in 
our mouths; but where we have a 
Coercion Bill which is supposed to be 
perpetual, then the only means of im- 
posing a check is to secure that any 
action taken under it shall be from time 
to time reviewed by the Executive in 
Treland. This is one reason why I think 
this Amendment should be adopted. 
A second reason is that, however 
dangerous and criminal an association is, 
it should not be forgotten that this is a 
Bill of exceptional methods and excep- 
tional character, and that a time should 
come, be it sooner or later, at which any 
member of an association should have an 
opportunity of appealing from excep- 
tional methods to the ordinary tribunals 
of the land. Ifthe Government reviewed 
their Proclamation at the end of the 
year, it would be open to anyone 
to go to the ordinary Law Courts, and 
have it decided whether or not an 
association was illegal or not. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son) argues that once it is ascertained 
that an association is an illegal associa- 
tion and comes under the category set 
forth in the head of this section, there 
is no reason why any limitation should 
be miter upon the duration of the 
Proclamation respecting it. I beg to 
differ from him on that point, and I 
think I can even quote a precedent on 
the subject which may not convince him, 
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that an association is illegal, that asso- 
ciation ought certainly to have an 
opportunity of divesting itself of any- 
thing in its methods or objects which is 
illegal, and of renewing itself, so that 
it may oncs more come within the pale 
of the Constitution, and be placed out- 
side the description of a dangerous 
association. Let me ask right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite if they have for- 
gotten the reply which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary gave the 
other day to a question proceeding from 
these Benches? His attention was called 
to a Resolution of this House relating to 
the Orange Society. The Committee is 
aware that so long ago as 1837 a Com- 
mittee of this House thoroughly investi- 
gated the constitution of the Orange 
Body, and that they issued a most 
voluminous Report, in which they con- 
demned that Body. They examined a 
large number of witnesses, and they 
came to the conclusion that the Orange 
Body was a Body of an illegal character. 
A Rule was therefore made—I do not 
know whether it was a Rule of this 
House or merely a Departmental Rule 
—which excluded from the Public Service 
of this country and of Ireland any 
person who belonged to the Orange 
Society. It was in reference to that 
Rule that a Question was asked of the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
Hon. Members opposite were asked how 
they justified the appointment of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel 
King-Harman) to a position in the 
Government in face of that Rule, 
which practically made it illegal for 
anyone who belonged to the Orange 
Society to be appointed to any position 
in the Government or in the Public 
Service? Thereupon the right hon. Gea- 
tleman the Chief Secretary made a 
reply quoting an answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and 
stating in effect that since the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had come 
to that conclusion, the Orange Society 
had been renewed ; that the original as- 
sociation which was in existence at the 
time that the Committee of the House 
had reported had been dissolved, that a 
new organization had been formed, and 
that everything of an illegal character 
had been cut away from it. We say, if 
it is a proper thing that the Orange 
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Society should get an opportunity of 
divesting itself of anything of an illegal 
character which might attach to it, the 
very same opportunity might be given, 
say, to the National League in Ireland, 
even if the Lord Lieutenant should take 
it upon himself to suppress that associa- 
tion. Suppose that, immediately after 
the passing of this Act, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant thinks fit to suppress the National 
League. The members of that organiza- 
tion might say—“ Be it so; His Excel- 
lency has thought fit to suppress us. We 
will accept that decision of His Excel- 
lency, and we will, as long as his Procla- 
mation isin force, abandon our organiza- 
tion. We will treat our Body as dis- 
solved, and we will wait until the 
Proclamation expires.” If a limit, 
say, of 12 months were put to the Pro- 
clamation, at the end of that time the 
members might come together and say 
—‘* We will re-form our organization, 
removing from it anything offensive, 
cutting off anything that is of an illegal 
character.” I think that political or- 
ganizations in Ireland should have a 
chance of this kind given to them ; that 
an order of the Lord Lieutenant should 
not be taken to be final and irreversible; 
and that even though the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the day did take that action 
with reference to organizations, and even 
though the House of Commons of the 
day sanctioned the Lord Lieutenant in 
his action when his conduct came to be 
discussed on an Address under the 
clauses of this section, even in the face 
of all these facts, all associations in Ire- 
land, no matter what the state of politics 
may be, should have an opportunity of 
stripping themselves of anything of an 
illegal character, and of founding them- 
selves upon a new and perfectly legal 
basis. I do not think any effective reply 
has been given to our arguments, and, 
that being so, I think my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chance) would be perfectly justified 
in going to a Division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 138; 
Noes 230: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 243.) [5.35 p.m. | 

It being after a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Chairman 
left the Chair to report Progress ; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o'clock. 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th Jun2, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrez — Rabies in 
Dogs, The Earl of Milltown added. 

Pvnuic Brtts—Second Reading—Allotments for 
Cottagers (109). 

Third Reading—Colonial Service (Pensions) * 
(98), and passed. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitus — First Reading-- 
Gas* (123); Local Government (No. 3) * 
(124); Local Government (No. 4) * (125); 
Water * (126). 

Second Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
(Dublin, &c.) * (95). 

Third Reading—Commons Regulation (Ewer) * 
(108); Commons Regulation (Laindon)* 
(107), and passed. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR COTTAGERS wLILL. 
(The Earl of Dunraven.) 


(No. 109.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tne Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, in asking your Lordships to give 
a second reading to this Bill I do not 
think it necessary for me to go at any 
great length into the merits of the 
principle of the Bill, or to sayvery much 
as to the advisability of doing an act of 
justice to the large class of agricultural 
labourers. That the legitimate and 
wholesome desire of that large and im- 
portant class to obtain allotments should 
be as far as practicabie gratified is, I am 
sure, an opinion which will be univer- 
sally held in this House. The majority 
of the Members of this House are 
deeply interested in agriculture, and 
are thoroughly cognizant of all the re- 
quirements and necessities cf the in- 
dustry itself, and of all the classes en- 
gaged in it ; and there is but little danger 
that the legitimate claims of that im- 
portant class, or of those engaged in 
agriculture for wages, will be over- 
looked in your Lordships’ House. Some 
time ago we had a considerable expres- 
sion of opinion throughout the country 
against the artificial creation of small 
holdings at the expense of the rate- 
payers. My Lords, without going into 
the merits of that suffice it to say 
that such small holdings are a totally 
different thing to allotments in the 
sense in which I understand the term. 
My idea of an allotment is a plot of 
ground sufficiently large—and not too 
large—which an agricultural labourer 
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can cultivate in his spare time without 
interfering with his capacity as a wage- 
earner engaged in agriculture. I think 
the man’s trade—the means by which 
he makes his living—must be his em- 
ployment as a labourer, and the cultiva- 
tion of his allotment must be looked 
upon as merely supplementary to his 
ordinary employment. I cannot think 
of anything more unwise, or, indeed, 
more reckless, than to endeavour to 
persuade agricultural labourers to turn 
into small farmers, depending upon the 
produce of their land, and earning a 
precarious livelihood by occasional work- 
ing for wages. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more beneficial than 
labourers eking out their spare time in 
the profitable cultivation of small plots 
of ground. The capital of the labourer 
is his labour, and his capital ought to be 
invested in his business as a labourer ; 
but we ought to give him the oppor- 
tunity of investing his surplus capital, 
which he is unable to do now, having 
no field for its proper investment. I 
have specified in the Bill that the size 
of the allotment should not exceed one 
acre. I believe one acre is larger than 
the regular quantity, because experience 
and statistics show that half an acre is 
the favourite size for an allotment; but, 
in my opinion, an acre is not more than 
some men or some families could culti- 
vate. It certainly is not large enough 
to tempt any man to give up his proper 
trade as a labourer. Therefore, I 
thought it advisable to put one acre 
as the maximum size at which an allot- 
ment can be obtained under this Bill. 
While speaking of allotments, let me say 
that, in my opinion, allotments should be 
placed as nearly as possible to the cot- 
tages occupied by the labourers, that 
they should be let at a reasonable and 
fair rent; that the demand for them 
should be a bond fide demand, and if it 
becomes necessary in any case to take 
up land compulsorily for the purpose of 
allotment no injustice or pecuniary loss 
should be inflicted on the owner of the 
land. I have endeavoured to bear these 
points in view in the Bill which I have 
brought before the House. As to the 
value of an allotment system, I think it 
is sufficiently pS in many ways by 
the Reports of Royal Commissions, by the 
Reports of Committees, and by the great 
mass of legislation upon this subject. 
Your Lordships know very well that this 
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is not a new matter. It is a question 
that has attracted the attention of 
Parliaments and Governments of this 
country for an extensive period of time. 
There are three Reports which I wish 
to mention to the House, because they 
specially advocated extension of the 
allotment system. These are the Re- 
ports of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
1834; the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the other House in 1843, and 
the Report of the Royal Commission that 
inquired into the better housing of the 
working classes in 1885. My Lords, 
these Commissions and Committees re- 
ported very strongly in favour of that 
extension of that system of allotments, 
particularly on account of the incentive 
afforded, and of the encouragement they 
gave to habits of thrift, and of the effect 
they would have in keeping labourers 
off the poor rates, and also from a sani- 
tary and educational point of view. It 
is not necessary to trouble the House 
with any reference to past legislation. 
Your Lordships are aware many Acts 
have been passed on this subject, some 
merely giving facilities for the acquire- 
ment of allotments, some giving compul- 
sory powers, and some authorizing the 
raising of money for the purpose on the 
security of the rates. With the exception 
that these Acts have undoubtedly had a 
great effectin stimulating private effort— 
and there they had done good no doubt— 
they have comparatively speaking failed 
in their object, and for these reasons— 
that the machinery was rather cumber- 
some, that the authorities entrusted with 
the administration of the law did not ade- 
quately fulfil the functions entrusted to 
them. The only land available was not 
suitable land. The lands to be dealt 
with were, with one exception, charity 
lands and lands held in trust for the 
benefit of the poor, and the principles 
of compulsion and fairness in the matter 
of rent were not sufficiently recognized 
nor properly applied. In the Bill before 
your Lordships, I have endeavoured to 
avoid these mistakes, which, I think, 
have, practically speaking, neutralized 
the beneficial effects which were hoped 
for from former Acts. Compulsory 
powers I should like to say a word or 
two about, because I think compulsion 
in an Act of Parliament is justified only 
if the advantages to be gained are very 
great; if compulsion is necessary and 
does not entail hardship and injustice and 
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pecuniary loss, I believe all these re- 
quirements are fully satisfied in the 
present case. The benefits of that allot- 
ment system are very great, not only to 
cottagers, but to the whole community. 
As far as a labourer is concerned, they 
enable him to find profitable employ- 
ment for his leisure time; they offer a 
great premium for habits of thrift, for 
industry, and for intelligence. They 
help a man to raise himself in the very 
best way in which a man can—that is 
to say, to help himself, and to enable 
him to rise in the social scale. These 
advantages would enable the labourers 
to live better from a material and phy- 
sical point of view, and would enable 
them to live better also from a moral 
point of view. “At the present time, 
when agricultural industry is over- 
shadowed by a cloud of depression 
which shows no signs of a break, it is 
more important than it has hitherto 
been that a large class of the com- 
munity should have an opnortunity of 
supplementing the livelihood they make 
out of their industry, and should be 
enabled, if possible, to tide over periods 
when they may be thrown out of work, 
and so to avoid the necessity of breaking 
up their homes and invading the towns 
for the purpose of obtaining a livelihood. 
From an educational point of view, I 
believe the allotment system is impor- 
tant. Agricultural labourers as a class 
have large political powers, and the ad- 
vantages of education ought surely not 
to be overlooked. I do not allude 
merely to the education of children at 
school, but I look to the education, the 
knowledge of grown men, as to their 
duties and responsibilities towards them- 
selves, towards each other, and towards 
the State. That knowledge must be 
self-acquired, and should arise naturally 
from a feeling of respectability and re- 
sponsibility, springing spontaneously in 
men’s minds by the possession of some 
material interest in the country, and of 
some opportunity of raising themselves 
in the social scale. The knowledge re- 
ferred to must be self-acquired, and it 
is best acquired by giving men that re- 
sponsibility which is naturally associated 
with the possession of some stake in the 
country, and the use of it by men to 
better themselves and to raise them- 
selves in the social scale. Labourers 
are not the only class engaged in 
agriculture who would benefit by the 
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provision of allotments. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to dwell on the ad- 
vantages to farmers and landowners 
in being served by willing and con- 
tented labourers. The fixing of la- 
bouring men to localities would in itself 
benefit employers of labour, and a large 
extension of the allotment system would 
benefit all classes of the country. In 
particular, it would discourage the influx 
of agricultural labourers to thetowns, and 
that would be a benefit to the working 
classes in towns. The result of this would 
be to check and diminish pauperism in 
town and country. All these benefits were 
anticipated from allotments by a Com- 
mittee which inquired into and reported 
upon the subject so long ago as 1843. 
That Committee spoke very strongly in- 
deed of the effect the system would have 
in keeping men off the rates, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the bene- 
ficial effect which was anticipated then 
would not obtain now. Therefore, the 
effect of this system would be of distinct 
advantage to the ratepayers, so far as it 
tends to lower the rates; and the whole 
community must benefit also when on 
account of increased intelligence a large 
body of men, having political homes, 
have also education—which has, I be- 
lieve, for some time been too much over- 
looked—for the preservation of increased 
bodily and physical health and strength. 
These would be great advantages to the 
large agricultural population, which, 
after all, may be well and truly said to 
constitute the backbone of this State and 
every other State. I have endeavoured 
to show what I believe to be to the bene- 
fit of this allotment system, properly 
used as a great boon and advantage to 
agricultural labourers, and to all classes 
engaged in agriculture to the working 
classes in towns and cities as well. And, 
my Lords, these great advantages can 
be obtained without any disadvantge 
or detriment to any other class in the 
country. I should like to make one 
quotation to your Lordships from the 
Report of the Committee of 1843, be- 
cause it touches this case. They reported 
that the allotment system would be a 
practical means of benefiting thoseclasses 
most dependent for their livelihood on 
labour, and that these peculiar advan- 
tages or benefits need not be obtained 
at the expense of any other class. I 
would not have troubled the House with 
that quotation, except that it describes 
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clearly the allotment system; and it is 
a Report of so long ago that it may pos- 
sibly have faded out of the recollection 
of your Lordships. I have gone into 
that part of the subject because I am 
anxious to show that there are strong 
and solid grounds and reasons why com- 
pulsion should be used in this matter 
on account of the great advantages to 
be obtained for the whole community ; 
and also because, being personally op- 

osed to the introduction into an Act of 
Parliament of anything which interferes 
with liberty of action, I wish to show 
that, except as a last resource, there 
should be no such interference. In this 
case, compulsion is absolutely necessary. 
If this question is of sufficient national 
importance to justify legislation ut all, 
it justifies adequate legislation; and, 
without the introduction of compulsory 
powers as a last resource, and properly 
safeguarded, no system of allotment can 
be adequate. I should infinitely prefer 
that no legislation be undertaken at all, 
than that legislation should fail in its 
objects. The objects of this measure 
are objects which have been discussed 
by the highest authority, such as I have 
mentioned already to the House, as 
having most beneficial effect from a 
sanitary point of view, from an educa- 
tional point of view, and also from the 
fact that they are intended to diminish 
the rates. In so far as the allotment 
system can only prevent men going on 
the poor rates, I submit to your Lord- 
ships that a Bill of that kind may be 
looked upon as supplementary to the 
Poor Law, and ought to contain some 
higher principles. While I submit that 
the possession of an allotment is proved 
to have so good and salutary an effect 
from an educational and sanitary point 
of view, it is only just and fair to con- 
sider that a Bill dealing with this sub- 
ject may be considered to form a part of 
the great mass of legislation dealing 
with sanitary and educational matters 
in which the principle of compulsion is 
contained. In this very matter, the 
principle has been made use of by Par- 
liament. ‘The trustees of charity lands 
have been compelled to make use of 
principle for the purpose of granting 
allotments. In the Act for the housing 
of the working classes, private indi- 
viduals can be compelled to provide 
suitable land for the erection of cottages 
with gardens of not more than half an 
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acre attached. The principle of com- 
pulsion, therefore, in respect to this very 
question of allotments, is by no means 
novel in legislation; and, even if it 
were, the great advantages to be gained 
by resorting to it fully justifies the use, 
where they are absolutely necessary, of 
compulsory powers, provided, of course, 
that the operation of sueh powers does 
not entail injustice or pecuniary loss. 
Hardship, loss, or injustice to owners of 
land are fully guarded: against in the 
Bill. That an application for allotments 
should represent a bond fide want on the 
part of cottagers practically settled in a 
parish is provided for by Clause 3; and 
by the same clause compulsory power 
can be used only after every effort to do 
without it has been exhausted. Clause 4 
and Sub-section 3 of Clause 5 guard 
fully against any interference with the 
enjoyment of possession, the amenities 
of any estate or dwelling. Under Clause 
6 the original owner or his representa- 
tives have the right of pre-emption, and 
can, if the land bought from him be 
offered for sale, buy it back at the same 
price he received for it if he thinks fit. 
It is obvious that much hardship may 
arise in the event of cottages being built, 
perhaps speculatively, in the expectation 
that their value will be enhanced by the 
operation of an Act compelling someone 
else to attach allotments to them; but 
that evil is guarded against in Clause 15. 
Land rendered exceptionally valuable by 
any exceptional cause is excepted, and 
the possibility of an unfair quantity 
being taken from any one person is 
guarded against. Subject to these safe- 
guards, it will be impossible for any land- 
owner who may be obliged to part with 
land under the provisions of this Bill, 
should it become law, to complain with 
reason that feats or other loss or 
injury has been inflicted upon him. 
No man can make a pecuniary loss if he 
obtains the same rents for allotments as 
he would obtain if these were farmed as 
parts of a whole farm. There are one or 
two other points to which I ought to call 
the attention of the House, and to which 
I hope your Lordships will give con- 
sideration if the Bill comes up in Com- 
mittee. One of these points is the size 
of allotments to which I have already 
alluded. I am aware that an acre is a 
larger size than usual; but I do not 
think it an excessive size. Your Lord- 


ships will understand that in order to 
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prevent a number of allotments being 
united together, the Bill provides that 
not more than one allotment can be let 
to the same person. Then there is the 
question of County Authorities. When 
the Local Government Bill is passed, the 
representative County Boards constituted 
under it will constitute the authority to 
administer this Act if it becomes an Act. 
Meantime, it will be administered by the 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions. Boards 
of Guardians, being elected, more nearly 
approach in their constitution to County 
Boards and might naturally appear to 
be the proper authority to take charge 
of a measure of this kind; but the ex- 
perience of the past shows that rural 
sanitary authorities have not been par- 
ticularly successful in administering 
legislation similar to this. It is possible 
there might be a certain amount of 
jealousy and want of confidence between 
the labourers and their employers, the 
farmers, sitting on Boards of Guardians. 
For these reasons, and also because the 
labourers have a strong preference for 
taking their allotments from individual 
landowners rather than from Boards or 
Corporations, I have thought it better 
to take the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions as the authority to represent 
County Boards. Another important 
matter is as to whether taxes, tithes, 
&ec. should be paid directly"by the occu- 
pants of allotments or by the County 
Authority under whom they hold. For 
one reason, I should desire that the allot- 
ment holders themselves should pay, 
because it would be a great advantage 
that they should be able to keep a sharp 
eye on the expenditure of public money. 
That would bring financial affairs prac- 
tically home to them, because these 
affairs would immediately appeal to 
their pockets. The Bill will, however, 
make the County Authority liable for 
rates; because it is of primary import- 
ance that the value of the security should 
be as high as possible. There is nothing 
to prevent the County Authority from 
discriminating between the amount 
charged for rent and the amount charged 
for rates, which might be paid once 
a-year. As to the management ofallot- 
ments, I have left that matter vague, 
because I thought it would be un- 
desirable to interfere with the free 
action of the County Board. There are 
certain matters not specifically men- 
tioned in the Bill which might with 
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advantage be so mentioned, but 
which I thought I had better leave 
rather than hamper the action of County 
Boards. As to finance, the County 
Authority is primarily responsible as the 
power for borrowing money on the se- 
curity of the county rates; but I have 
not thought it desirable to put anything 
into the Bill with respect to borrowing 
powers or anything of that kind, be- 
cause I should not wish to deviate from 
ourcustom in this House. I think these 
are all the points to which I deem it 
necessary to call the attention of the 
House. There is, however, one other 
phase of the question about which I 
wish to say a word or two, and that is 
the great and voluntary efforts which 
have been made to extend the system of 
allotments, and the marked success 
which has attended those efforts. It 
may be said that legislation is not neces- 
sary and might be injurious, because it 
might put a stop to voluntary effort. I 
am convinced there is no danger what- 
ever of that. The effect of legislation in 
the past has not been todiscourage volun- 
tary effort, but to give it a great stimu- 
lus. As far back as 1834, the Poor Law 
Commissioners reported so favourably of 
the voluntary system that they thought 
it ought to be adopted. Although in 
one sense the necessity for legislation 
diminishes in proportion as voluntary 
effort extends, in another sense the ne- 
cessity increases, because the larger the 
number of allotments the greater seems 
the injustice felt by those who cannot 
get allotments at all, or who, if they can 
get them, cannot get them at reasonable 
rents. I should apologize for this Bill 
having fallen into the hands of a private 
Member. I regret that Hex Majesty’s 
Government have been unable to bring 
in a Bill dealing with this subject in 
view of its importance, and in view of 
the prominence given to it in the Queen’s 
a from the Throne. The noble 

arquess the Prime Minister (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has explained 
two or three times to this House that, 
owing to the condition of Business in 
“ another place,” we cannot look forward 
with confidence to the Government deal- 
ing with the question this Session. 
These political difficulties do not in any 
way affect private Members, nor I hope 
will they prevent the Government from 

iving their support to this Bill. The 

ill may not become law this Session, 
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If not, the agricultural labourers will 
be none the worse off than if it had not 
been introduced at all, and your Lord- 
ships’ House will have done all in your 
power to confer a benefit upon a large 
and meritorious class of men. My de- 
sire is, without inflicting injustice upon 
anyone, that the agricultural labourer 
should have an opportunity afforded 
him of obtaining within a convenient 
distance of his house, at a reasonable 
rent, a plot of ground which he can cul- 
tivate in leisure time, and I am sure in 
that desire I shall have the entire sym- 
pathy of your Lordships’ House. I 
therefore, with great confidence, ask 
your Lordships to give a second reading 
to this Bill. 

Moved, «‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Earl of Dunraven.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR (Lorp-1w- Wairrttine) 
said, their Lordships were aware that 
the Government had already pledged 
themselves to deal with this subject, 
and he was authorized to say that that 
was a pledge from which the Govern- 
ment had no sort of idea of withdraw- 
ing, and which they had no desire 
to evade. As had already been indi- 
cated, the Government would have been 
ready to redeem that pledge had there 
been any reasonable prospect of the 
measure passing into law that Session. 
But there were strong reasons against 
passing a large number of Bills through 
their Lordships’ House only to reach the 
threshold of *‘ another place,” and with- 
out any chance of being dealt with there. 
He was sure their Lordships would not 
expect him, on such a Bill as this, to 
enter into any great detail or exhaustive 
explanation of the intention of the Go- 
vernment of the way in which they pro- 
posed to deal with the subject. He 
must, however, say, although he was 
unwilling to find fault unnecessarily, 
that when a pledge of the Government 
was so distinct as it was on the subject, 
it seemed to him to be rather an un- 
usual course, and one not at all for the 
convenience of the House, or for the 
general conduct of Public Business, for 
a Peer to introduce a Bill on a subject 
with which the Government were pledged 
to deal. As it was, however, now that 
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the noble Earl had introduced the Bill, 
the Government would be glad if the 
House saw its way to pass the second 
reading; but, at the same time, he was 
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bound to add that in so assenting to its 
being read a second time they were only 
to be considered as accepting it in prin- 
ciple, and that he would define as its 
principle that it gave permission to the 
local authorities to assist in providing 
allotments where they were required, 
and they did not wish to be held re- 
sponsible for any of the details of the 
Bill, nor to the exact machinery pro- 
vided for carrying it out. There was, 
for instance, a great deal to be said 
against the particular authority selected 
in the Bill for carrying out its provi- 
sions. Then, as to the size of the allot- 
ments, a considerable divergence of 
Opinion might doubtless be expected 
to manifest itself. These, however, were 
matters for discussion in Committee. 
It did not seem either to be very con- 
sistent in some of its provisions, for if 
they would turn to the 5th clause they 
would find that the Local Government 
Board had considerable powers, while 
under another clause it was provided 
that the bye-laws made by the Local Au- 
thority had to go to a Secretary of State 
for confirmation. He only mentioned 
that, to show that under the peculiar 
circumstances the Guvernment did not 
wish to be committed to any details of 
the Bill. At the same time, he could 
assure the noble Earl that the Govern- 
ment were fully conscious of the im- 
portance of the subject, and they were 
very unwilling, indeed, to throw cold 
water on what they regarded as a laud- 
able effort. He would conclude by ask- 
ing the noble Earl to postpone the next 
stage of the Bill for a considerable time, 
in order to enable them to see whether, 
by the removal of the block of Business 
in ‘another place,” or by some other 
cause, it might not be possible that a 
Bill might be carn the part of 
the Government. The noble Earl had 
referred to what had been said with re- 
regard to a Bill on that subject not 
being introduced this Session. Now, 
he spoke from recollection on that 
point; but he understood that what 
had been said was that the introduction 
of such a Bill depended largely or en- 
tirely on the possibility of its being 
passed into law this Session. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
Bill was so crude and imperfect that he 
was doubtful as to the wisdom of as- 
senting to the Motion; but he hoped 
that the House, if it so far approved of 
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the principle of the Bill as to vote for 
the second reading, would make it 
clearly to be understood that they would 
go no further. Beyond affirming the 
principle, he himself certainly could 
not go; indeed, its provisions did not 
seem to have been fully thought out. 
The chief defect was in regard to the 
authority it proposed to create. He 
thought, however, that the County 
Authority might, perhaps be advan- 
tageously brought in to this extent— 
that they ‘might confirm every single 
purchase made. That might be a ne- 
cessary and wholesome check; but to 
give the County Authority an originating 
and initiating power, and to put into 
their hands the administration and col- 
lection of rents from a large number of 
labourers throughout the county, seemed 
to him to be a machinery that was quite 
certain to break down. He did not think 
either that the expense ought to be 
placed on the county rate; because that 
rate was raised over the whole county, 
and there were a number of parishes in 
which the labourers were already pro- 
vided with allotments by voluntary 
efforts ; and it would be most unjust to 
make such parishes pay for the allot- 
ment to be provided under the Bill in 
other parishes. The charge should 
rather fall on the immediate area in 
which the allotments were to be created. 
The allotments which it was really 
desirable to provide for labourers were 
allotments not exceeding about a quarter 
of an acre around their own houses. He 
was entirely in favour of the extension 
of allotments, but aconsiderable amount 
of exaggeration prevailed as to the 
enormous benefit which was likely to 
accrue from them. As one who had 
some experience in matters of the kind, 
he might tell the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Dunraven) that he would find that 
in practice the system would not justify 
all the great expectations he had tormed 
of it. 

Lorp HENLEY said, he thought that, 
as to the question of whether allotments 
were required in a particular parish, 
the Court of Quarter Sessions would be a 
fair body for exercising a judgment. But 
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for carrying out the details of the Bill, 
as in Clause 10, it would not be so suit- | 
able. He would ask, therefore, whether | 
the Government approved of the Court of 











Quarter Sessions as the Local Authority 
to carry out that Bill? An important 
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matter was that, under the 7th clause, 
the size of the allotments provided by 
the County Authority was not to exceed 
one acre, and that not more than one 
allotment was to be let to the same 
person. Were their Lordships to un- 
derstand that the Government approved 
of the allotments being of so large a 
size as that? That might be all very 
well in parishes where there were not 
more than 30 or 40 persons who wished 
to have allotments; but it would not 
work well in large parishes where there 
were many more such persons. In 
these parishes the Bill might effect 
very large quantities of land. For him- 
self, he thought an acre of land was 
too large an area for one man to care 
for, and the result would be that if large 
allotments were given, the labourers who 
received them would be drawn away 
from their work for the farmers, whose 
difficulties, already very great, would 
thereby be much increased—a result 
which he was sure their Lordships would 
deprecate. He would vote for the second 
reading of the Bill in the hope that a 
more suitable measure of the kind would 
be brought before them. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON said, he 
was glad that the Government had given 
a qualified assent to the Bill. Of course, 
there were many objections urged on 
the other side to certain points in the 
measure. That showed that great con- 
sideration would have to be given to its 
details when it went into Committee. 
He, himself, held exactly the same opi- 
nion as the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley), and doubted ex- 
tremely the fairness of putting the 
expenses on the rates for the whole 
county, and not restricting them to a 
more local and limited area. He did not 
think it would be difficult to:provide a 
machinery in connection with the Court 
of Quarter Sessions that would manage 
those matters with satisfaction to those 
concerned. That measure involved a 
question of public policy, in which he 
had taken a great interest for the last 
25 years. At the proper time, they 
might fully discuss the question as to 
the right size of the allotments, and the 
conditions upon which they should be 
given. A good many years ago there 
might have been, and no doubt there 
were, difficulties in many localities in 
obtaining allotments; but he believed 
that those difficulties, such as they were, 
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some experience of this matter. Only a 
few months ago he presided over a county 
meeting; and, as far as he could gather, 
it was doubtful whether there were any 
cases in the whole county where land 
had been refused. He believed that 
wherever a labourer of respectable cha- 
racter applied for land, he almost in- 
variably had it granted to him. He 
thought, therefore, circumstances had 
greatly changed, and the difficulty 
that existed a few years ago did not 
really exist now. At the same time, he 
thought it was very desirable that, if 
necessary, there should be compulsion ; 
because if they were to pass any mea- 
sure of this kind without compulsion, it 
would be very inadequate legislation. 
At the same time, however, it was the 
business of their Lordships in Com- 
mittee to examine closely into this part 
of the measure, and to see that com- 
pulsion was so guarded that no possible 
injustice could be inflicted by that pro- 
vision. He was glad that his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Dunraven) had 
brought forward the Bill, and he trusted 
that, in spite of all the difficulties in 
‘another place,” it would become law 
that Session. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, that he 
most decidedly approved of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, for he believed that 
it would tend to the lowering of the 
excessive rents sometimes demanded 
from labourers. While there were not 
many cases whereallotments were wanted 
now, it was exactly in those cases where 
allotments were required that the Bill 
would be useful. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he did not 
believe the measure could be effective 
without compulsory clauses. He was 
glad to hear that the Government had 
approved the principle of the measure, 
as it was most desirable to let some land 
in every parish at a reasonable rent for 
labourers’ allotments. The Bill pro- 
vided that allowances should be made 
for rates and taxes and fencing being 
paid for by the landlord in the rent 
charged. ‘This was reasonable and the 
usual practice, and one he had always 
himself carried out. He believed the 
time had arrived when it was neces- 
sary for the good of the community that, 
where allotments did not exist, some in- 
direct pressure ought to be brought to 
bear to provide them. 
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Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he was 
distrustful of this compulsory kind of 
legislation; and if he wanted an argu- 
ment against it he need only refer to 
the speech of the noble Earl who intro- 
duced it (the Earl of Dunraven), who 
admitted that great success had attended 
voluntary efforts in regard to the ques- 
tion of allotments, and who stated that 
all previous legislation upon the subject 
had failed. What was it their Lord- 
ships were asked to do? In assent- 
ing to the second reading, they would 
be committing themselves to a most 
dangerous principle—namely, the com- 
puisory taking of Jand from one class, 
and at the expense of that class, to 
give to another class. It was not a 
rich man’s question; it was a poor 
ratepayer’s question. If the rich rate- 
payer was hardly rated, he could cut 
off a few luxuries; but the rates fell 
on the rich and poor alike; and by this 
Bill they were going to rate the poor 
ratepayer in order to find a house, or 
garden, or allotment for the man who 
was probably just as well off, if not 
better than himself. That was one of 
the principles of the Bill—a compulsory 
system of taking land from one man for 
the benefit of another. There was one 
further remark of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Dunraven) which he heard 
with grave alarm. The noble Earl used 
these words — ‘‘An equitable rent.” 
What was the meaning of that? It 
meant the introduction into this country 
of Irish legislation. No doubt it only 
applied to one acre; but did their Lord- 
ships suppose that if they once got in 
the thin end of the wedge, and had 
equitable rents fixed by the Local 
Authority, that the principle would be 
confined to allotments of one acre, and 
would not be extended to large holdings 
all over the country. In saying that, it 
must not be supposed that he wasopposed 
to the allotment system. Such was not 
the case; on the contrary, he had done 
all in his power to encourage it wherever 
he could. The question of the extent 
of the allotment was a very difficult 
question; and it was stated by a gen- 
tleman of considerable experience—Sir 
John Lawes, the well known scientific 
agriculturist — thut an eighth of an 
acre was the utmost that a labourer 
and his family could cultivate. He 
would enumerate to their Lordshps the 
Acts passed in recent years dealing with 
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this question. There was the allot- 
ments Act of 1882, the Labourers Cot- 
tages Allotments (Ireland) Act, 1882, 
while in Ireland there were the La- 
bourers Act, 1882, the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883, and the Labourers Act 
(No. 2), 1885. Indeed, as soon as one 
Act had passed into law, the next Session 
of Parliament saw a fresh Bill intro- 
duced, because of the failure of the 
previous measure. Then, finally, as 
regarded Ireland, they had the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act of 1886. In 
addition to these Acts, there were three 
or four Bills now before Parliament 
dealing with the same subject. He 
hoped that when their Lordships saw 
on what kind of legislation this ques- 
tion embarked them, when they saw the 
kind of crop that was reared from those 
germs, they would make very sure of 
the ground on which they were entering 
before they went into Committee on the 
Bill. He would warn their Lordships 
that all these chickens they were hatch. 
ing in Ireland would certainly come 
over to England to roost. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he sup- 
ported the Bill without any fear of the 
compulsory powers which it introduced. 
He deprecated the language of those 
who said that they did not wish to pro- 
long the discussion upon the Bill, in- 
asmuch as he was of opinion that 
there was no subject that could be 
brought before their Lordships at the 
present time of greater importance than 
this. He would go further, and say that 
there was no subject on which so great 
an amount of nonsense had been talked 
of late years, although the nonsense 
might not have been all on one side. 
A great many philanthropists had been 
running about the country teaching that 
somehow or other allotments were to be 
a panacea for all the agricultural distress 
from which we had been suffering. That 
was one phase of the nonsense to which 
he alluded. He hailed with joy the warn- 
ing sounded by the noble Earl on the 
other side (the Earl of Kimberley), who 
told the House that this system was not 
certain to be such an unqualified advan- 
tage as had been represented. There 
had been, from the very beginning of 
the controversy, a confusion between 
small holdings and allotments, and he 
was glad the House had not fallen into 
that confusion on the present occasion, 
but had kept to the question of allot- 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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ments. He was bound to say that the 
complaint of a want of allotment ground 
was not universal, and the circum- 
stances varied very much in different 
localities. He differed entirely from the 
noble Earl who spoke from the Cross 
Benches with regard to compulsion, be- 
cause the possession of property was 
strengthened by the salutary application 
of compulsion to those who had not 
rightly understood the duties attaching 
to property, and although compulsion 
was in many cases unnecessary, its 
existence under proper safeguards and 
restrictions would be useful in arriving 
at a solution of this question. He had 
always held that it was the bounden 
duty of a landowner to afford to every 
labourer on his estate a sufficient amount 
of garden ground —call it what they 
would—on which to employ his surplus 
labour after his day’s work; but when 
they came to the consideration of what 
that amount should be, he submitted 
that it was impossible in the nature of 
things to draw any hard and fast line. 
The quantity of land a man could deal 
with depended on the number of his 
family and upon the particular situation 
of his cottage. One thing he would 
venture to remark—namely, that the 
garden ground of which he spoke was, 
as a rule, given upon large estates, and 
that the cottagers who were not so pro- 
vided were more often the occupiers of 
dwellings erected by persons who had 
run up cottages for speculation on small 
plots of ground, and who had not the 
land to give for such a purpose. Under 
all the circumstances he decidedly as- 
sented to the principle of compulsion. 
The discussion had shown that their 
Lordships were disposed to consider 
this question in a light most favourable 
to the agricultural labourer. Without 
pledging himself to any of the details 
in the Bill, he held that it was most 
desirable that allotments to labourers 
should be extended as far as possible, 
and that the time had come when com- 
pulsion should be employed in those 
cases in which landowners did not recog- 
nize their duty in this matter. 

Tue Bisnorp or CARLISLE said, he 
would point out, in answer to the noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches (the Earl of 
Wemyss) that the phrase ‘‘ equitable 
rent’’ did not occur in the Bill at all. 
What it said about rent was contained 
in the 9th clause, and a most business- 
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like clause it was. 


term ‘equitable rent” was not in the | cases. 


Bill, the principle upon which the rent 
was to be adjusted appeared to be emi- 
nently an equitable one. Looking to 
the general question of the importance 
of the subject, which had been dwelt 
upon by every noble Lord, he was glad 
their Lordships had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Bill ought to be read a 
second time, simply as a testimony of 
their approbation tothe general principle 
involved, and without pledging them- 
selves to details. He believed an un- 
divided acceptance of the Bill would have 
a very excellent moral effect upon those 
poor people throughout the country who 
were intended to be benefited by the 
Bill. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said: I entirely concur with the opinion 
as to the great benefit of allotments 
which has been expressed from every 
quarter of the House, and is shared by 
everyone who has any experience of 
rural affairs. So far as I have seen, I 
think the benefit of the system of allot- 
ments has been, if possible, more widely 
appreciated by the owners of land than 
by the holders of agricultural allotments. 

Tuz Earter WEMYSS: Hear, hear! 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
mean that I think there are more people 
who are trying to get labourers to take 
allotments than there are labourers try- 
ing to get allotments for themselves. I 
am bound to say, with respect to the 
Bill itself, that, while that is my feel- 
ing, my view has been quite accurately 
represented by the noble Earl who spoke 
from the Front Bench opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley). I am desirous that 
these allotments should be pushed in 
every legitimate way ; and I think the 
Bill may be useful in these respects, 
though it is obvious from this discussion 
that several points have been raised on 
which considerable difficuties will occur. 
I am not going to say what the Bill of 
the Government will be ; and, therefore, 
I will not speculate on the questions 
of principle which have been raised by 
the discussion, nor will I venture upon 
a positive opinion with regard to them. 
But I entirely agree with the noble 
Earl opposite who stated that an acre 
was not the quantity of land which was 
wanted by the agricultural labourer. 
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A field is cut into parts equal to 
an eighth of an acre each, and while it 
is possible to have applications for one, 
two, or even three-eighths of an acre 
from one man, it is my experience that 
the vast majority do not require more 
than one-eighth. I agree with what 
has fallen from the noble Earl—that 
we must be aware of any illusions on 
this subject. We are apt, I think, to 
exaggerate the advantages of legisla- 
tion on these matters. We shall not 
get perfect education as the result of 
legislation on this subject, neither 
shall we get a complete sanitary system. 
And there is another illusion. You 
must not flatter yourselves that what 
you do with respect to allotments can be 
confined entirely to land of that kind. I 
think that the question of allotments 
and small farms is not separated by so 
broad a line as several noble Lords are 
inclined to flatter themselves by sup- 
posing. The small farmer, as well as 
the labourer, may think it very desirable 
that he should have, at a reasonable 
distance from his house, a small farm at 
an equitable rent, which would conduce 
to his sanitary advantage and to his 
education; and it is not very unlikely 
that, before long, we shall be discussing 
measures of that kind; for what we do 
for allotments we may find, some day 
or other, that it will be expedient 
to do some time with respect to small 
farms. But by far the more serious 
difficulty, and one that has been alluded 
to, is that which is raised by the selection 
of the Local Authority to whom you 
will entrust the administration of this 
Bill. If you take the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, or some Central Body not spe- 
cially concerned in the matter, it is pos- 
sible it may deal with it in a perfunctory 
spirit, and that no active result will 
follow ; but, on the other hand, if power 
be given toa Local Sanitary Body such 
as the Board of Guardians, it is taking 
an optimist view if you think there is not 
some danger of abuse in the management 
of local funds, as well as some chance of 
disturbing the peace of the locality. I do 
not wish to suggest anything in deroga- 
tion of these Local Bodies, to whom the 
country owes so much ; but the general 
principle is undoubtedly just that the 
smaller and more restricted the authority 
with which you have to deal, the less it 
is exposed to the action of public opi- 
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nion, and the more likely it is to be 
faulty in consequence. I am afraid there 
would be serious financial perplexities 
involved in dealing with the question, 
and I do not think they are sufficiently 
appreciated. By the words “‘ equitable 
rent,” which I notice have been com- 
mented upon by the noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss), my 
noble Friend, no doubt, meant the agri- 
cultural rent, or the ordinary rent of the 
district, whatever that may be. I appre- 
hend, however, that the great want of al- 
lotments exists in the case of large coun- 
try villages, or very small country towns. 
It is not the labourer whose house is in 
the middle of the field who is usually in 
want of an allotment, because he has 
nearly always a garden round his house; 
but it is the labourer who lives in a row 
in a large village or small town who 
needs it, and if he is to have an allot- 
ment at what my noble Friend is pleased 
to call an equitable rent, at a reasonable 
distance from his house, that would mean 
ground that, in the districts which I 
have described, is likely to be devoted 
to building or accommodation, and has 
a building or accommodation value 
attached to it. All over the country 
there are innumerable allotments let at 
rents which do not in the slightest degree 
represent interest on the fee-simple 
value of the land. They have been allot- 
ted on that system of mutual help among 
which is such an honour to the country ; 
but, under a new state of things we did 
not know how long that will last, and if 
you have to rely on the mechanical 
action of the Central Body, you will be 
met with the really formidable problem, 
that if the interest on the fee-simple 
value of the land is larger than the rent 
the agricultural labourer is able to pay, 
you would have to decide who is to make 
up the difference? I do not wish to ex- 
press an opinion one way or the other 
on the point; but it is a difficulty which 
noble Lords have not conceived, but 
which must be fairly met. My impres- 
sion is that if you are going to enact 
that all over the country, setting aside 
large towns, that the labourer shall 
have, at a reasonable distance from his 
house, an allotment, at 40s. an acre or 
10s. a rood, you will have to provide 
that either the county or parish rate 
shall make up the difference between 
the interest on the fee-simple of the land 
and the rent the labourer could pay. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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That is one of the reasons why the 
selection and the proper formation of a 
Local Authority is a matter of such 
extreme importance, and must be con- 
sidered with very great care. I con- 
fess I should have preferred that we 
had been able to pass our Local Govern- 
ment Bill before we dealt with this 
question, for I doubt very much whe- 
ther, with the present organization of the 
counties, you can do much with it in the 
shape of finding a fit authority to ad- 
minister the measure. But I will not 
oppose the Bill on that ground, as, of 
course, the sceptical spirits on the other 
side would not believe us if we avowed 
that asa reason. That, however, is one 
of the reasons why I have been unwilling 
to introduce this subject as a separate 
question, and why I would rather wait 
until the propositions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Local Government 
are, at least, before Parliament, and 
in some fair way of acceptance. In 
these circumstances, for the reasons 
stated by my noble Friend (Lord Balfour 
on behalf of the Government, I am 
willing that the Bill should be read 
a second time, but I must not be under- 
stood as approving its details. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th June, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitts — Considered as 
amended—Deeds of Arrangement Registra- 
tion [231-283]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——. 
ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) —SHOOT- 
ING OF VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, What steps 
are taken to obtain a perfectly accurate 
register of the shooting of Volunteers, 
in cases where a Parliamentary grant 
depends upon the shooting; whether 


any instances have occurred of inaccu- 














Scotland— 


rate or falsified returns; whether any 
steps are adopted to secure a satisfactory 
record of shooting in the Militia Regi- 
ments, in all ranks of men, besides those 
who shoot for prizes; and, whether in 
all casses the shots marked on the target 
are examined independently of the re- 
ports or registers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The best means are adopted 
which are found practicable for secur- 
ing the accuracy of the Returns of 
shooting from Volunteer Corps; but 
often both the companies and the firing 
places are widely scattered, and it is 
most difficult to obtain the presence of 
an officer (who, unlike the Militia offi- 
cer, is not paid for his services). Some 
changes are in contemplation which will, 
it is hoped, afford a greater certainty of 
accuracy. I am sorry to say that in- 
stancesof falsified Returns have occurred. 
In the Militia the case is quite different. 
The officers are always present at the 
firing, and the same precautions are ob- 
served as in the case of the Line regi- 
ments. The Regulations require a fre- 
quent comparison between the targets 
and the register. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—MEET- 
ING OF THE IRISH PROTESTANT 
HOME RULE ASSOCIATION AT KIL- 
KEEL. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with reference to the 
Proclamation by Lord Kilmorey and his 
land agent of the meeting convened 
under the auspices of the Irish Pro- 
testant Home Rule Association, at Kil- 
keel, on 25th May last, Whether he is 
now aware that this meeting was con- 
vened by placard; whether he caa men- 
tion on what date the placards announc- 
ing this meeting were first posted in 
and about Kilkeel, and on what date 
the placards summoning the opposition 
meeting were posted ; whether the Pro- 
clamation was signed by Lord Kilmorey 
and his agent, Mr. Henry, acting toge- 
ther as magistrates on the very day of 
the meeting; whether he has any objec- 
tion to furnish a copy of the informa- 
tion referred to in the Proclamation, the 
name of the informant, the name of the 
magistrate before whom it was sworn, 
and the time and place of swearing 
same; and, whether he will cause an 
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inquiry to be made into the origin of 
the alleged counter-meeting, and into 
the conduct of Lord Kilmorey and his 
agent regarding the charges brought 
against them of having abused the 
office of magistrate by proclaiming a 
lawful meeting of their tenants and 
other persons to whom they were politi- 
cally opposed ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Kilkeel meeting was convened 
by placard. The placards announcing 
the meeting were first posted on the 
evening of the 2lst, or on the morning 
of the 22nd of May, and those announc- 
ing the counter meeting on the 23rd of 
May. The Proclamation was signed 
as stated in the Question. A copy of 
the information referred to could be had 
by the hon. Member from the Petty 
Sessions Clerk of Kilkeel Petty Sessions 
district. The Lord Chancellor was in 
communication with the two gentlemen 
mentioned in the Question in connection 
with the suppression of the meeting. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Ifit can be proved, 
as I believe it can, that there is a con- 
nection between the person who made 
the information and the Kilmorey estate 
office, and that this counter meeting was 
got up at the instigation of the two 
gentlemen who signed this Proclamation, 
will the Government grant an inquiry 
into the matter ? 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: As I 
have said, the Lord Chancellor is in 
communication with the two gentlemen; 
and, pending the answer, I do not think 
any action of the Government would be 
fair. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: The reason I asked 
the question is because the Chief Secre- 
tary stated that the first meeting was 
not convened by placard; and as we 
cannot depend on the sources whence 
the right hon. Gentleman gets his in- 
formation, the only way justice can be 
done is to have a public inquiry into 
the matter. 


SCOTLAND—NEWSPAPER CORRESPON- 
DENTS—THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
POLICE IN STORNOWAY. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether it is a fact that the Superin- 
tendent of Police in Stornoway acts as 
local correspondent to several news- 
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papers; and, if he does so, is it in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Service ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): In the year 1885 
the Superintendent of Police at Storno- 
way did supply some information to the 
Press in regard to a calamity which 
caused loss of life at sea; but being in- 
formed that it was unwise for an officer 
of police to supply even such news to the 
Press, he has never made any communi- 
cation of any kind to the newspapers 
since that time. 


SCOTLAND—DISTRESS 1N THE WEST- 
ERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. 
Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 

Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether, in view of the declaration 
made recently, at a meeting of the Free 
Church Synod of Glenelg, that excep- 
tional distress prevailed among the 
crofters and cottars in the West High- 
lands and Islands, and that many are so 
impoverished as to cause the said synod 
the gravest anxiety, that, in fact, many 
of the people are without food and short 
of seed, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the matter, with 
the view of affording such assistance as 
may be necessary to relieve the neces- 
sities of the inhabitants of the district 
referred to ? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Secretary for 
Scotland has directed an inquiry to be 
made into this matter. But, in the 
meantime, I may state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government, on an applica- 
tion made last year on behalf of the 
crofters of Kulmuir, in Skye, setting 
forth similar grounds for asking the 
State to supply seed oats and seed 
potatoes, declined to entertain it. 


SCOTLAND—PUBLIC HEALTH—IN- 
SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
HARBOUR OF INVERGORDON. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether it is the case that the harbour 
of Invergordon is, from a great accumu- 
lation of filth, mud, and decayed matter 
therein, a standing nuisance and a 
serious danger to the health of the in- 
habitants of the town; whether the 
Police Commissioners of the Town have 
delayed or refused to act in any way to 


Dr. R. Macdonald 
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compel the said owner to remove the 
nuisance ; whether the Board of Health 
in Edinburgh has been twice appealed 
to to stimulate suid Commissioners to 
do their duty in the matter; and, whe- 
ther he will cause steps to be taken at 
once, before the hot weather sets in, to 
compel those Commissioners to call on 
the owner to remove the nuisance ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I have received 
some information on this matter; but it 
is necessary to obtain further informa- 
tion, for which I have asked. A reply 
has not yet been received. I have, there- 
fore, to ask the hon. Member to repeat 
the Question on Monday. 


SCOTLAND — CROWN LANDS IN 
ORKNEY. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the Crown ‘has any lands 
in Orkney; and, if so, whether any 
Superior” Duties are collected on its 
behalf, and by whom, and at what ex- 

ense ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Crown has 
no lands in Orkney. There are certain 
‘superior ” duties and teinds collected 
on its behalf by Mr. James Barnett, the 
local officer of the Woods and Forests 
Department at Kirkwall. The expense 
of collection, including office and store 
rent, is about £130 per annum. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
DEPORTATION OF A PAUPER FROM 
ENGLAND TO IRELAND 


Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, on the 4th 
of June instant, an order was made by 
the police court of Bishopwearmouth, in 
the County of Durham, for the removal 
to Roscommon Union, in Ireland, of one 
James Hanby, who had then become 
chargeable to the Union of Sunderland ; 
whether James Hanby had left his na- 
tive place in the County of Roscommon 
39 years ago, and has, ever since, been 
working and resident in some part of 
Great Britain; whether similar removals 
to Ireland of persons who have spent 
the greater part of their lives in Great 
Britain are matters of common occur- 
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rence, and have recently been on the 
increase; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring forward 
any measure to remedy the grievance 
which such removals inflict both upon 
the paupers so removed, and upon the 
ratepayers of the Unions to which they 
are removed ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (in reply) 
said, an order has been made for the re- 
moval to Ireland of James Hanby from 
the Sunderland Union, where he had re- 
sided only three days prior to becoming 
chargeable to the rates. When he applied 
for relief he stated that he left Ireland 
nine years ago; but in his examination 
he stated that it was 39 years ago. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, he had 
not remained 12 months in any one 
locality. The Local Government Board 
have no knowledge that the number of 
removals to Ireland of persons who have 
resided for some length of time in Great 
Britain has recently been increasing. He 
could not hold out any expectation that 
a measure on the subject of removals 
would be brought in this Session. 
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MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS—CON.- 
STITUTION OF THE ROYAL COM. 
MISSION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he can now 
state the names of the Members of the 
Royal Commission on Market Rights 
and Tolls ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in re- 
ply, said, he hoped to be able in a few 
days to communicate to the House the 
names of the Members of the Royal 
Commission. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—STORES—SUPPLY 
OF CEMENT TO TRINCOMALEE. 


Generat Str WILLIAM OROSS- 
MAN (Portsmouth) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the case, 
as stated in Zhe Army and Navy Ga- 
zette of Saturday last, that out of a 
quantity of cement supplied from Eng- 
land for work connected with the fortiti- 
cations of Trincomalee, 300 barrels were 
found to be useless, and some 2,400 
more of most inferior quality; if so, 
whether the cement was tested before it 
was sent out, who is the officer respon- 
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sible for the purchase, and who is the 
contractor who supplied it ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said, in November last the 
Commanding Engineer in Ceylon re- 
ported that the cement sent out for the 
works at Trincomalee was of inferior 
quality, both as regarded weight and ten- 
sile strength; but it was subsequently 
admitted that the tests had not been pro- 
perly applied. As this cement had been 
very carefully tested before being sent 
out, and had been found fully up to the 
standard, orders were given that some 
of the material complained of should be 
sent home for analysis. Specimens have 
just arrived, and the weight is found 
fully equal to the standard. The test 
for tensile strength cannot be made for 
several days, as the cement has to be 
under water for that time before being 
subjected to strain. The cemeut was 
supplied by Messrs. Robins and Oo., of 
Northfleet, and was inspected by Mr. 
Collins, Surveyor in the Royal Engineer 
Department. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) — 
SHORTHAND WRITERS IN THE 
COURT OF SESSION. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether cer- 
tain judges of the Court of Session have 
appointed certain shorthand writers to 
act in their respective Courts, to the ex- 
clusion of others equally qualified; if 
so, under what Act such appointments 
aremade; whether the shorthand writers 
so appointed are paid by litigants ; and, 
what precautions exist to prevent over- 
charges under the monopoly estab- 
lished ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) : The Lords of Ses- 
sion and the Sheriffs have by Act of 
Parliament the responsibility imposed 
upon them of seeing that shorthand 
writers employed to record evidence in 
trials are satisfactory as regards skill. 
This matter is left entirely to their dis- 
cretion; and, considering that the Judges 
of the Court of Session have to certify 
the notes of evidence as correct, it seems 
indispensable that they should be al- 
lowed to select shorthand writers of 
whose skill they have satisfactory assur- 
ance. The Acts of Parliament under 
which shorthand writers are employed 
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in trials are 24 & 25 Vict. c. 86, 29 & 30 
Vict. c. 112, 37 & 38 Vict. c. 64. The 
expenses of the shorthand work is borne 
by the litigants. The expense is subject 
to audit by the Court auditors in the 
same manner as the other costs of liti- 
gation. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH 
CONVENTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
there is any arrangement in or con- 
nected with the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion regarding Egypt, by which the 
Turkish Government is to obtain any 
financial advantage in the shape of a 
fresh loan, or otherwise; and, whether 
the International obligations, danger of 
failure of which is to bring about fresh 
intervention in Egypt, include the pay- 
ment of the bondholders, or the main- 
tenance beyond the present term of In- 
ternational Courts, with power to en- 
force the bonds on the Egyptian Go- 
vernment ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It would be much more 
convenient and regular that these Ques- 
tions should be deferred until the Con- 
vention and Declaration can be laid 
before Parliament. This country has 
entered into no pecuniary obligations in 
connection with the Turkish Conven- 
tion. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH 
PUBLIC WORKS—COMMERCIAL HAR- 
BOUR ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Royal 
Commission on Irish Public Works will 
inquire into the question of commercial 
harbour accommodation; and, whether 
such an inquiry is held to be within the 
scope of the order of reference to the 
Commission ; and, if not, whether, con- 
sidering the urgent representations on 
this subject made in recent years by 
Irish public bodies, especially with refer- 
ence to the western coast of Ireland, the 
Government will cause the issue of a 
supplementary warrant directing the 
Commission to inquire and report as to 
harbour accommodation for commercial 
shipping in Ireland ? 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The question of commercial har- 
bour accommodation does not come 
within the scope of the Order of Refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission on Irish 
Public Works. The Government can- 
not undertake to advise Her Majesty to 
extend the scope of that reference. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND)—COLLEC- 
TION OF POOR RATE IN KILKENNY 
—THE DOMINICAN ABBEY AND 
FRANCISCAN FRIARY. 


Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to certain proceed- 
ings in reference to the poor’s rate taxa- 
tion of certain premises in Kilkenny 
city—namely, the Dominican Abbey and 
the Franciscan Friary, which are occu- 
pied by mendicant friars having no 
individual property or property in 
common therein; whether he is aware 
that no rates for the relief of the poor 
have been levied thereupon for a period 
of forty years past, but were treated as 
irrecoverable, inasmuch as the liability 
itself is a moot question, supplementing 
the difficulty of collection; whether the 
auditor of the Local Government Board 
of Ireland has recently addressed a 
letter to the poor’s rate collector of the 
Kilkenny Division of the Kilkenny Poor 
Law Union, threatening to surcharge 
him with the sum of £4 9s. 3d., being 
the amount of the current year’s applot- 
ment of poor’s rate, in case he shall fail 
to enforce payment thereof; whether, 
subsequently, ata meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, the following resolution 
was proposed by the Mayor, seconded 
by Mr. Walsh, T.C., and unanimously 
agreed to :— 

“That as the clergy of the Dominican Abbey 
and Franciscan Friary in Kilkenny have no 
property in common or individually, nor fixed 
salary for support, we think the collectors 
should not collect the rates for the property in 
these cases, nor the solicitor take any action 
against them in the cases; ”’ 
and, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, he will direct the auditor to sus- 
pend action upon his letter, pending the 
determination of a court of law of the 
liability of these premises to poor’s rate 
assessment, and the ascertainment of 
the rights of all parties ? 
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Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The auditor’s letter to the 
Guardians relating to the liability for 
rates of certain religious houses in 
Kilkenny was as indicated in the Ques- 
tion. The poor rate collectors were 
bound to collect all the rates assessed in 
their districts, and the Guardians had no 
power to exempt from rates any buildings 
not legally exempted. But he fully 
appreciated the peculiar circumstances 
of the present case; and he would 
undertake that no action should be taken 
by the Local Government Board autho- 
rities until these clergymen had taken 
steps in a Court of Law to establish 
their non-liability. He assumed that 
they would do so as soon as possible. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SITTING 
OF SUB-COMMISSIONERS IN COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Land 
Commissioners will hold their next 
sitting in the County of Monaghan; 
whether he can state the total number 
of cases at present listed for hearing in 
that county, and the names of the land- 
lords, with the respective number of 
cases in which they are interested ; whe- 
ther he can state the number of evicted 
tenants whose cases await hearing, and 
the proportion of those who were evicted 
since the service of the originating 
notices on their landlords to havea fair 
rent fixed, and give the names of the 
evicting landlords; and, whether, con- 
sidering that the Commission at its last 
sitting only disposed of an average 
470 cases per month, the great increase 
in the number of cases now awaiting 
settlement, and the further fact that a 
considerable number of the present 
applicants are evicted, and would there- 
fore suffer very seriously by further de- 
lay in the hearing of their cases, the 
Government will see that increased 
facilities are afforded for more rapidly 
disposing of those applications to have a 
fair rent fixed ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: No date has yet been fixed for the 
next sitting of a Sub-Commission in 
County Monaghan; but there will 





probably be one in November next. 
The last sitting commenced on the 11th 
of January, 1887, and lasted till the 7th 
of February; there were 132 cases dis- 
posed of then. No list for next sitting 
has yet been prepared, but there are 
1,644 cases awaiting trial; of these, 
899 are on the estate of Mr. Sewallis E. 
Shirley; 347 on the estate of the Mar- 
quess of Bath; 158 on the estate of 
Mr. H. H. Shirley; and 60 on the 
estate of Mr. D. M. A. Hamilton. The 
remainder (180) are distributed over the 
estates of 55 other persons. Of the 
1,644 cases now awaiting trial, 973 were 
received in April and May last. There 
are no means of giving the information 
sought for regarding evicted tenants. 
The Government are unable to under- 
take to give the increased facilities 
suggested, as this could only be done 
to the detriment of other counties. 


WAR OFFICE—THE REVIEWS AT 
ALDERSHOT AND IN LONDON. 


Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any provision 
will be made for Members of the 
House who desire to witness the Re- 
views at Aldershot and of the Volun- 
teers in London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As regards the Review at Aldershot on 
the 9th of July, a stand will be erected 
on which it is proposed to assign 400 
places for the use of Members of this 
House. Tickets for this stand are now 
being printed, and will be sent to Mr. 
Speaker as soon as they are ready, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
someone else to make the distribution. 
I am afraid that such an arrangement 
as this is impracticable for the 2nd of 
July, when the Volunteers will merely 
march past Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace, and return through the streets 
by different routes to their respective 
head-quarters. 


VACCINATION—ORIGIN OF THE VAC- 
CINE MATTER IN PRESENT USE. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the vaccine now in use is ob- 
tained by the inoculation of the cow 
with matter from the human subject in 
small-pox ; whether such variolous vac- 
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cination was declared to be contrary to 
law by the Irish Local Government 
Board in 1879; and, whether the Local 
Government Board agree with that de- 
claration ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, it was not the fact that the vaccine 
now iz use was obtained in the manner 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—SUSPEN- 
SION OF EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that the celebration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jubilee will take place next week, 
he will issue instructions for the suspen- 
sion of all evictionsin Ireland, from the 
19th to the 26th of June, inclusive ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government have no power to 
issue instructions for the temporary sus- 
pension of evictions in Ireland, as sug- 
gested in this Question. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Have not 
the Government got the same power 
with regard to evictions as that they 
possess with reference to the liberation 
of naval and military offenders ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Have not the Government the same 
nag to suspend evictions as they 

ave on Good Friday and Christmas ? 

[No replies. | 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE COORTS. 
Mr. C. HALL (Cambridge, Chester- 

ton) asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether it is pro- 

posed to keep open the Police Courts of 

the Metropolis on the 2ist of June 
next ? 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS ( Westmin- 
ster) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, consider- 
ing that all other Courts of Law are to 
be closed on the 2ist June, he will con- 
sent to close the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, in order that the magistrates 
and officials of those Courts may parti- 
cipate in this occasion of public thanks- 
giving, and the police engaged in them 
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may be set free, either for duty in tho 
= or for onjoyment of the holi- 
day : 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer this Question and that of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Westmin- 
ster at the same time. The 21st having 
been proclaimed a Bank Holiday, and 
not a day of Thanksgiving, the attend- 
ance of the magistrates at the Courts is 
required by Statute; and I have no 
power to dispense with the obligation. 
The magistrates must exercise their own 
discretion as to the best and most con- 
venient mode of conforming to the law. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked, whether the 
Government could not proclaim the 21st 
of June a Thanksgiving Day instead of 
a Bank Holiday ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
think that there would be any insuper- 
able difficulty in issuing a fresh Pro- 
clamation, and such a step had been 
under the consideration of himself and 
the Privy Council. The Seciety of No- 
taries had pointed out that the effect on 
negotiable instruments was different ac- 
cording as the day was a Bank Holiday 
or a Thanksgiving Day. In the case of 
a Bank Holiday, where the days of 
grace expire on that day, a Bill is not 
payable till the ensuing day; but by 
some odd legislative anomaly, for which 
the House of Commons was responsible as 
much as anybody, bills due on a Thanks- 
giving Day were payable the day be- 
fore, and to all banks that made a dif- 
ference of ‘wo days. Bankers, and per- 
sons liable for bills of exchange, had 
already made their arrangements for 
meeting bills expiring on the 2lst of 
June, on the assumption that it was to 
be a Bank Holiday. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought it so inconve- 
nient to introduce the change that they 
had shrunk from doing so, although 
they deeply sympathized with the ob- 
ject of hon. Members who had suggested 
the alteration. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): May I ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, whe- 
ther he will consider the desirability of 
shutting up the public-houses on that 


day ? 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): May I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether he will 
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be able to make any effurts to secure 
the closing of the Police Courts on the 
2ist of June ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have pointed 
out already that the obligation is statu- 
tory, and I have no power to dispense 
with the provisions of a Statute. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, Why the whole of West- 
minster School has been turned out of 
Westminster Abbey for the Jubilee 
Thanksgiving ; and, whether an excep- 
tion could not have been made in favour 
of the Queen’s Scholars ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxert) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, that in a letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain to the Dean of West- 
minster, the Dean was requested to pro- 
vide for the representatives of the 
Church and the Universities, and that 
a representative body of masters and 
boys of St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, should also be admitted. He 
was informed that the Dean had accord- 
ingly invited the head masters and their 
wives and 20 of the boys. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): May I ask the First 
Commissioner, whether he is aware that 
the boys of Westminster School, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, had the pri- 
vilege of attending Her Majesty’s Coro- 
nation? I, in fact, attended Her Ma- 
jesty’s Coronation, in the capacity of a 
Westminster boy; and I wish to ask 
my right hon. Friend whether it is not 
reasonable that, on this occasion, the 
same privilege should be accorded to the 
Westminster boys ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman state 
how many tickets the Dean and Chapter 
received ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: With regard to the 
last Question, I cannot answer it. The 
allotment of tickets does not fall within 
my province. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck), I was not aware that he 
was such an old boy. I should not have 
thought it possible. I do not know how 
he got into the Abbey at Her Majesty’s 
Coronation. All I can say is that the 


Abbey has been handed over by the 
Dean to the Lord Chamberlain for the 
— of distributing these tickets, 
e has sent a certain number to the 
Dean. Acting on the Dean’s advice, he 
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has confined the tickets to representative 
boys. I do not think it is reasonable to 
expect that all the boys, old or young, 
should get in. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
noble Lord the Vice Chamberlain (Vis- 
count Lewisham) will be able to answer 
the Question with regard to the number 
of tickets sent to the Dean and Chap- 
ter ? 


[Viscount Lewisuam not being pre- 
sent, no reply was given. | 


Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
arrangements can be made for giving 
a holiday to the telegraph clerks both in 
London and the Provinces on Tuesday, 
21st June, or, at all events, making such 
alteration in the hours of attendance as 
may give the telegraph clerks the free 
use of a greater portion of the day, asis 
now the case on Sundays, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): I re- 
gret that the exigencies of the Public 
Service, so far as I am able to anticipate 
them, both in respect of messages for 
the Press and of ordinary messages, will 
be such as to render it impossible for the 
telegraphists, either in London or in the 
Provinces, to obtain a holiday on the 
21st instant; but I have given instruc- 
tions thatas much relief shall be afforded 
to them as circumstances will allow. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Vice President.of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he is aware that the Civil Ser- 
vice Writers employed in the Education 
Office, Whitehall, have been officially in- 
formed that they will not be admitted to 
the office on Jubilee Day; and, whether 
a similar Order has been issued to any 
other section of the clerical staff of the 
Education Office; if not, upon what 
grounds this distinction has been made ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi- 
uiAM Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, these persons, who were 
hired by the day, had been informed 
that their services would not be required 
on Jubilee Day, but that they would re- 
ceive their ordinary pay. The writers 
were occupied in a back room, so that if 
they did attend they would have been 
employed in their usual duties. 

Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) asked the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, Whether Her 
Majesty will grant an amnesty to selected 
civilian offenders, so that a similar act 
of clemency and grace may be extended 
to them on the Jubilee Day as has been 
shown to some Naval and Military 
offenders ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): No naval 
or military person who has offended 
against the Civil Law has had any 
clemency extended to him on the occasion 
of the Jubilee ; and I do not propose to 
offer any advice to Her Majesty with re- 
spect to civilian offenders. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether it would not 
be possible to number the seats on the 
stand, and allow them to be balloted for 
in pairs ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University) assured 
his hon. Friend that he had carefully 
considered that question, and he would 
willingly fall in with his proposal if he 
were not satisfied that it would be more 
incunvenient than the course which he 
had adopted. As he had already pointed 
out, there would be stewards to show the 
places, and Members and their friends 
would go forward to the front as they 


arrived. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
this would be the only stand not num- 
bered, and it would be a case of first 
come first served. It would be a great 
convenience if his suggestion could be 
adopted. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had asked 
the opinion of many gentlemen on the 
subject, and had found great difference 
of opinion ; but he had taken what ap- 
peared to him to be the best course. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he be- 
lieved there were some 35 clerks in the 
service of the House for whom no accom- 
modation had been provided. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he had 
been misinformed when he had stated 
the other day that all the officers of the 
House of Lords would be accommodated 
with places in the Abbey. He should 
be glad to consider the claims of these 
officers of the House of Commons to any 
seats which might not be occupied by 
Members. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it would be consistent with the 
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public convenience, and confer a great 
boon on a deserving class of public ser- 
vants, to dispense with the last evening 
delivery of letters throughout London 
and its suburbs on Jubilee Day? The 
hon. Member said, he wished to make a 
strong appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this matter, and pointed out 
that whilst a good many of the suburban 
residents would be absent from their 
houses in the evening the work of postal 
delivery would be attended with incon- 
venience and even danger in the crowded 
thoroughfares. 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL( Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
glad to be able to inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that, taking into consideration all 
the facts of the case, I have cancelled 
the order for effecting an evening de- 
livery in London on Jubilee Day, feeling 
sure that on that occasion the public 
will be not unwilling to submit to this 
further limitation of postal facilities 
under the special circumstances. 


STATIONERY OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is a fact that in all the conditions appli- 
cable to contracts with the Stationery 
Office, it is specified that contractors are 
required to have a convenient office in 
London; and, if so, whether this condi- 
tion is designed to exclude all persons 
whose business is exclusively in the 
country from tendering, even where the 
work could be as}well done'as in London, 
and at cheaper rates ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No, Sir; the stipulation 
referred to is not inserted in all Sta- 
tionery Office contracts, but only in those 
cases in which inconvenience to the 
Public Service might arise:if facilities 
did not exist for immediate personal in- 
tercourse on occasions of urgency. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
VACANT SPACE NEAR’ BREAM’S 
BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Essex, as an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, Whether he can state to 
the House at what date the negotiations 
between the Kyrle Society and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with re- 
spect to allowing the children of the 
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neighbourhood to play in the vacant 
space near Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, commenced; when they are ex- 

ected to conclude; and what, if any, 
are the difficulties which hinder or delay 
their conclusion ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping): The negotiations with 
the Kyrle Society have, I am aware, 
been going on for some time. They 
are suspended at present, at their 
request, until the area which is not 
likely to be required for building has 
been defined. Within the last few days 
a proposal has been made to purchase 
the whole site, which I have every rea- 
son to believe will be carried to a success- 
ful issue ina few days. I hope to be 
then in a position to give full informa- 
tion to the hon. Member; and if he will 
allow me, I will, the moment I am in 
that position, communicate with him on 
the subject. I can promise the hon. 
Member that no delay that I can pre- 
vent shall take place in the matter. 
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THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — THE 
REGENT’S PARK—THE ZOOLOGICAL 
AND TOXOPHOLITE SOCIETIES. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the gardens of the Royal Bo- 
tanic Society and the grounds of the 
Toxopholite Society form part of the 
Regent’s Park ; if so, whether the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests have 
any powers of control over these So- 
cieties; whether 729 free passes only 
were given to artists, medical and other 
students, during the Session of 1886, by 
the Royal Botanic Society; and, if it is 
possible to open the grounds to the pub- 
lic, under certain conditions, on public 
holidays or at stated times? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The gardens and grounds 
in question are held under leases from 
the Commissioners of Woods, and the 
Commissioners have no powers of con- 
trol, under those leases, over the So- 
cieties, so long as the conditions of the 
leases are observed. I am informed 
that the number of free passes given 
during the Session of 1886 to artists, 
medical and other students, is correctly 
stated by the hon. Member. It rests 
entirely with the Societies to say when, 
and under what conditions, the public 
shall be admitted. 


{June 16, 1887} 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
BODYKE, CO. CLARE—CAPTAIN E. W. 


D. CROKER. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Captain Edward W. D. 
Croker, now Sub-Sheriff of County Clare, 
and officiating at the evictions at 
Bodyke, is the same Captain Croker who 
was Governor of the Central Prison, 
Cyprus, and dismissed by Lord Derby 
for pecuniary irregularities, and is still 
an uncertificated bankrupt; and, if so, 
whether the Lord Lieutenant will cause 
inquiry to be made of the Sheriff of Clare 
as to Captain Croker’s appointment ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): The responsible 
officials of County Clare have no know- 
ledge as to the accuracy of the allega- 
tions contained in this Question. The 
Sub-Sheriff is not a Government official ; 
and the High Sheriff, who appoints 
him on his own responsibility, is entirely 
and solely responsible for the acts of his 
deputy. The Irish Government do not 
consider it within their province to in- 
quire into the antecedents of a Sub- 
Sheriff, unless some specific charges, 
for which substantial grounds are given, 
are brought against him. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to know, is the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman aware that this Captain 
Croker, while Governor of the Central 
Prison, Cyprus, furnished fictitious 
vouchers for a sum of £36 10s. as paid 
for stores, and when challenged by the 
auditor furnished additional fictitious 
statements, and was subsequently dis- 
missed from Cyprus in consequence of a 
still more serious scandal ? 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: Two 
years ago the hon. Member for Donegal 
asked Mr. Evelyn Ashley an identical 
Question; and if the hon. Gentleman 
will refer to that Question he will find 
the answer he seeks. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether, as a matter of fact, it was not 
the duty of the Sheriff to appoint only a 
fit and proper person to be his deputy ; 
whether, as a matter of fact, he did not 
take an oath to that effect on taking 
office ; and, whether it was not in the 
province of the Lord Lieutenant to see 
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that only fit and proper persons were 
employed by the Sheriff ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, what 
he intended to convey was that if any 
specific charge was s 5 ape in a sub- 
stantial way against Croker, or any 
person acting like him, he supposed the 
Government would proceed in the matter. 
He did not see how the Government 
could accept vague charges as a matter 
of inquiry. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
cause an official inquiry to be made, 
first of all, to the War Office authorities, 
and, secondly, to the Colonial Office 
authorities, as to the proceedings of 
Mr. Croker when he was in Cyprus ? 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
asked, was it not a fact that when the 
hon. Member for South Dublin (Sir 
Thomas Esmonde) appointed Mr. Strange 
as his Sub-Sheriff for County Waterford 
the Government took exception to the 
appointment ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I be- 
lieve in the case the hon. Member refers 
to a specific charge was made against 
the Sub-Sheriff. [‘* No, no!”’] 

Mr. P. J. POWER: There was no 
charge; but he was what is called an 
advanced Nationalist. 


SOUTH AFRICA—PONDOLAND. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he has received from 
the Pondos an application to be taken 
under British protection; and, if so, 
what answer Her Majesty’s Government 
have made to their request ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): No 
such application as the hon. Member 
refers to has been received. The posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to- 
wards Pondoland was fully explained in 
my answer to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Hackney (Sir Lewis 
Pelly) on the 21st of March last. Briefly, 
Her Majesty’s Government exercise a 
protectorate over the coast of Pondoland, 
and consider the whole country as being 
under their influence. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE POLICE AT FEAKLE, COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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(Ireland). 


Lieutenant of Ireland, If the attention 
of the Irish Government has been called 
to the conduct of the police at Feakle, 
County Clare, on Sunday last; if itis a 
fact that these men broke into a public 
house in the village, in the absence of 
the proprietor, and helped themselves, 
ad libitum, to intoxicating liquor; if the 
police were subsequently ordered by a 
District Inspector, named Seddall, to 
disperse some people who were in the 
village street, and thereupon they 
charged the crowd, using batons and 
clubbed rifles; if a boy named William 
Purcell, 12 years of age, received a 
scalp wound which threatens to prove 
fatal; if Denis Curtin, in attempting to 
rescue Purcell, was assaulted ; if either 
men named Daly, Hussey, O’Shea, and 
O’Halloran were assaulted and severely 
beaten, and the house of a man named 
O’ Riordan broken into by the police, the 
owner assaulted, and a rifle presented at 
his wife; if the Government can give 
the nature of the alleged provocation for 
the action of the police; and, if, for the 
purpose of obtaining reliable reports of 
proceedings at evictions, and at the sup- 
pression of public meetings, the Govern- 
ment could provide some other source of 
information than policemen or their 
officers? The hon. Gentleman said: I 
wish to make a slight alteration in the 
second paragraph of the Question by 
stating that two public- houses belonging 
to men named Hussey and Macdonagh 
were broken into by the police, who paid 
for whatever they thought fit; and also 
to supplement the Question by adding 
that 12 constables on entering the pub- 
lic-house of a mannamed Thomas Jones, 
batoned the owner; that James Ryan 
received six scalp wounds, and that his 
life is despaired of; and that on the 
next evening John Jones was violently 
assaulted at his own door by three con- 
stables and his collar torn open. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have no knowledge of the state- 
ments in the supplementary Question ; 
and, owing to the short Notice given, I 
have been unable to obtain a detailed 
Report to enable me to reply fully to 
the first Question. Colonel Turner, 
however, telegraphs as follows :— 

“The attack on the police on Monday in 
Feakle was most wanton, savage, and unpro- 


voked. The men taking refreshment at the 














Proposed 


time, stenes and bottles were freely used. The 
police did not charge until three of them were 
very badly injured. The commanding officer, 
Mr. Jennings, showed great moderation, as he 
would have been quite justified in proceeding 
to extreme measures.”’ 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say what 
more extreme measures there are than 
to nearly murder a man ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman say 
whether Colonel Turner was in Feakle 
on the occasion ? 
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Cotone, KING-HARMAN : I under- | 


stand not. 


IRELAND—LOAN FUND AT EDERNEY, 
CO. FERMANAGH. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a new Loan 
Fund has recently been established at 
Ederney, County Fermanagh, on the 
application of the Rev. Mr. Clifford, P.P., 
ot Bundoran; whether there is a Loan 
Fund at Kesh, two miles and five fur- 
longs from Ederney, and another at 
Lack, three miles and four furlongs from 
the same; whether the Committees of 
the Kesh and Lack Loan Funds have 
protested against the establishment of 
the Ederney Loan Fund; on what 
grounds it was established ; and, if the 
correspondence respecting it will be laid 
upon the Table ? 

Mr.W.REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.): 
Before the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman answers the Question, I wish to 
know whether it is a fact that the Trus- 
tees and the Committee of the Kesh and 
Lack Loan Funds are entirely non- 
Catholic, though the districts are not so ; 
and whether the capital is so insufficient 
that loans cannot be issued ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
also wish to ask the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman a Question 
of which I have given him private 
Notice, Whether the Catholic clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Clifford, referred 
to in the Question, has not for many 
years been actively engaged in pro- 
moting habits of thrift and economy 
amongst the industrial inhabitants of 
Bundoran, and more especially amongst 
the fishermen of that neighbourhood ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
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said, he believed the statement was quite 
correct that the Rev. Mr. Clifford had 
always promoted habits of thrift and 
economy in the neighbourhood. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond), he 
could only say he was not aware of the 
composition of the Kesh and Lack Loan 
Fund Committees; but he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was misinformed in the 
suggestion that the funds were insuffi- 
cient. The facts were substantially as 
stated in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. Johnston). The 
Loan Fund Board report that the new 
| Loan Fund wasestablished on the grounds 
| put forward by the Rev. Mr. Clifford, 
| who stated that, from his knowledge of 
the district, he could safely say that a 
public Loan Fund was required at 
Ederney, and that the persons who be- 
lieved the society to be necessary were 
prepared to act upon that belief by sub- 
scribing the necessary capital. He 
(Colonel King-Harman) should be happy 
to show the correspondence to the hon. 
Member if he would be good enough to 
confer with him. 








POST OFFICE—THE PROPOSED PAT- 
TERN POST— DISADVANTAGES AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
proposed pattern post will still leave the 
British manufacturer at a disadvantage, 
as compared with persons using the 
pattern post of Canada, the United 
States, Germany, and France ; whether 
it would be possible to establish a half- 
penny pattern post for weight of two 
ounces, being the identical rate excep- 
tionally enjoyed by paper manufacturers 
for the last 16 years; and, whether it 
would be possible to establish, in con- 
nection with the proposed pattern post, 
and independently of articles offered for 
sale, a parcel post on the model of the 
Canadian halfpenny post, for the con- 
veyance of small botanical, entomo- 
logical, and mineral specimens and pro- 
ducts ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is not quite accurate in his supposition 
|as regards the rates in the countries he 
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quotes. Two of them have practically 
higher pattern rates than those which 
have been fixed for this country. The 
question of a rate for a weight of two 
ounces has not been overiooked ; but it 
was found that such a rate would involve 
a large loss of Revenue. I scarcely think 
it would be justifiable to afford the ex- 
ceptional rates the right hon. and learned 
Member suggests as regards specimens 
of natural history. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
BODYKE, CO. CLARE —CONDUCT OF 
THE CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
it is true, as stated in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette and Daily News, and corrobo- 
rated in part by The Daily Chronicle, 
that at the evictions at Bodyke on 
Saturday, the constabulary, by order of 
Captain Walsh, charged a retreating 
crowd with their batons, and struck a 
number of persons, some very severely ; 
and, if so, whether he wili take steps 
to prevent the repetition of such conduct 
by Captain Walsh ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Captain Walsh telegraphed that, 
on the occasion referred to he, by direc- 
tion of Colonel Turner, dispersed a 
disorderly mob, who were there in 
defiance of the Proclamation. One of 
the crowd who resisted and struck at a 
constable was batoned on the head. The 
police were well in control of their offi- 
cers at the time, and acted with modera- 
tion. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Mr. Speaker, 
am I in Order in telling the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that I was a 
witness of the transaction, and a more 
deliberate and wilful attempt to murder 
I never saw ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. FINUOANE (Limerick, E.)asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, at one of 
the Bodyke evictions, on last Friday, 
the police were the first to enter the 
house, when Colonel Turner, coming 
up, directed that the bailiffs should 
enter first, adding that he had already 
told the police they should not act in this 
manner; and, if the police acted in this 
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(Treland). 


case in opposition to the directions of 
their superior officer, will the Govern- 
ment order an investigation into their 
conduct, and direct that in future they 
shall not act the part of bailiffs ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary reports that Colonel Turner 
never gave any such order. In no case 
have the police been allowed to act as 
bailiffs. They never entered a house 
until after the Sheriff or his bailiff had 
been assaulted, and then they did so to 
make prisoners. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Will the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman state who sup- 
plied him with the information ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: The 
Inspector General, as I have already 
stated. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Government 
will consent to the appointment of a 
Special Committee to inquire into the 
evictions at Bodyke, and the charges 
which have been made against the police 
in connection with the said eviction ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government are not aware 
of any circumstances connected with 
the recent proceedings at Bodyke which 
would justify the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the kind suggested. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I wish to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
Notice, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the papers, that 200 people have been 
summoned to the Ennis Petty Sessions 
of to-morrow for assaulting the Sheriff's 
officers and resisting the evictions at 
Bodyke; what is the reason for re- 
moving these cases from Tomgraney 
Petty Sessions to Ennis, a distance of 
20 miles; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the persons all reside in the 
vicinity of Tomgraney, directions will 
be given for hearing the cases there? 
The hon. Gentleman also asked that, 
considering he should be a witness in 
these cases, the Attorney General for 
Ireland should direct that the cases 
should be heard at Tomgraney on next 
Wednesday ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he was aware that a num- 
ber of cases connected with the Bodyke 
evictions were to be beard at the Ennis 
Petty Sessions to-morrow. He could 
not say on what date the summonses 
were issued. He presumed that the 
reason it had been decided to try the 
cases at Ennis was because of the ex- 
citement which existed at Tomgraney. 
Having regard to that excitement, he 
did not feel himself at liberty to recom- 
mend any change. Any application 
concerning the adjournment of the cases 
should be made to the Court, by whom 
it would be considered. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
Will any provision be made for these 
persons, seeing that they will be 
brought 20 miles, whereas Tomgraney 
is only two miles off? 

Mr. HOLMES: Any application of 
that kind must be made to the Court. 
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CIVIL SERVICE (GREAT BRITAIN)— 
LOWER DIVISION CLERKS — COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS — THE 
TREASURY MINUTE OF DECEMBER 
LAST. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of the large 
number of deserving writers who have 
been recommended by Heads of De- 
partments for promotion to the Lower 
Division of Clerks, it is intended to 
continue the practice of holding open 
competitive examinations for clerkships 
of the latter class; and, if so, how the 
Treasury propose to give effect to the 
Promotion Clause of the Treasury 
Minute of December last ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): If the hon. Member will 
refer to the answers which I gave to the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) a few days ago, he 
will find that I have already practically 
answered his Question. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—THE SUB- 
POSTMASTERSHIP OF THE ELM ROW 
SUB-POST OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

Whether the mastership of the Elm 

Row Sub-Post Office, Edinburgh, has 

been vacant for a considerable time, and 
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the office closed to the public; whether 
much inconvenience has been experi- 
enced in consequence by the inhabitants 
of the district; and, whether an early 
appointment to the vacant office may be 
expected ? 

Tuer PATRONAGE SECRETARY ro 
tHe TREASURY (Mr. Axers-Dove.as) 
(Kent, St. Augustine’s) (who replied) 
said, that the office in Elm Row was 
reported vacant on the 18th of May last, 
and a large number of applications were 
forwarded to the Treasury, from among 
which he selected a gentleman who was 
recommended by the hon. Member him- 
self. The premises, however, did not 
comply with the Post Office Regula- 
tions, and therefore that gentleman’s 
appointment could not be proceeded 
with. He trusted to be able to make 
an appointment in a day or two, and he 
could assure the hon. Member that no 
unnecessary delay would occur. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Sligo, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
case the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill not becoming law by the 21st in- 
stant, He will cause official notice to be 
given to the tobacco trade of an exten- 
sion of time to a certain date ? 

Tuer CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I presume the Ques- 
tion applies to the so-called Watering 
Clauses of the Bill. As the House is 
aware, the amount of moisture admis- 
sible in the manufacture of tobacco was 
restricted, in order to insure that the 
consumer should derive some benefit 
from the reduction of the duty. Al- 
though, as a matter of fact, no prosecu- 
tion can, or will, be instituted until the 
Bill has become law, still, as the reduc- 
tion of duty has already come into force, 
it is only reasonable that the manufac- 
turer should conduct his business on the 
new basis as regards moisture with as 
little delay as possible. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR 
SERVICES—LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Sir LEWIS PELLY (Hackney, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the statements made 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
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Churchill), in a recent speech at Wol- 
verhampton, concerning the inefficient 
condition of, and irregularities in, the 
administration of our War Services, 
Whether the Government have reason 
to consider those statements well founded ; 
and, if so, what measures they propose 
for correcting the faults complained 
of? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The statements of my noble Friend the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) at Wolverhampton 
consist of complaints of extravagance 
against the War Office generally, and 
of specific charges against the Ordnance 
Department. As regards the former, 
it seems to me that, as the House of 
Commons has appointed a Committee 
to inquire into Army and Navy Ex- 
penditure, of which my noble Friend is 
Chairman, I need offer at present no 
observations. But as regards the charges 
against the Ordnance Department, the 
case is different. So far as they relate 
to some change in the present system, I 
have already informed the House of two 
important respects in which, I think, an 
improvement can be made. But that 
does not meet the particular blunders 
which are alleged against the Depart- 
ment, and which extend over a series of 
years; and it would be very unfair to 
the officials connected with it, whose 
mouths are closed, if the explanations 
they have to offer are not made public. 
I may say, generally, thut I do not 
accept the accuracy of most of the charges 
made by my noble Friend ; and I have 
been waiting for a suitable opportunity 
for making the necessary explanation. 
But it seems to me that the general rule 
to be observed by a Minister is that he 
should not make controversial state- 
ments affecting his Department in the 
newspaper or on the platform, but in 
Parliament, where they can be, if neces- 
sary, promptly challenged. But I have 
had no such opportunity, and I am in- 
clined to agree with my noble Friend 
that further delay is undesirable. The 
only way, therefore, in which I can deal 
with the matter is by laying a Memo- 
randum on the Table explaining all the 
charges of my noble Friend. It shall 
be written in no controversial spirit ; 
but with the sole desire of putting the 
House in possession of the fullest pos- 
sible information on all the points 
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raised, whether they are unfavourable 
to the present system or not. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I wish to make one 
observation, in no controversial or com- 
plaining spirit, on the answer just given 
by my right hon. Friend. I wish to 
ask him, whether it is possible for him 
to specify the charges against the Ord- 
nance Department which I made, and 
which he considers inaccurate ; whether 
he is aware that the charges I made at 
Wolverhampton were textually taken 
from the Report of the Committee; and, 
further, whether he will afford the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
Memorandum which he proposes to lay 
upon the Table. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The last Ques- 
tion is one which, as my noble Friend is 
doubtless aware, should be addressed to 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House, as I have no control over the 
Business of the House. As regards the 
other points, I do not think I can at the 
present time go through the specific 
charges in detail. If I remember 
rightly there are no fewer than 15 of 
them ; and I am afraid my noble Friend 
must restrain his impatience till I can 
lay this Memorandum before the House. 
As to my noble Friend’s statement that 
he took the charges textually from the 
Report of the Committee, I think that 
when the House sees them they will see 
that that is hardly an accurate descrip- 
tion of the charges which were made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would bring what influence he 
could to bear on the First Lord of the 
Treasury in order to secure an oppor- 
tunity to criticize the Memorandum ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, of course 
there would be an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it on a Vote. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) inquired, 
whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
would give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the Memorandum ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) said, in 
the present State of Public Business he 
could make no promise. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—THE 
ENVOY OF HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 
Coronet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 

Bootle) asked the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, Whether an arrangement has 
been made, or is about to be made by 
the Government, to receive Monseigneur 
Ruffo Scilla, or any other Roman 
Catholic person deputed as an Envoy by 
the Pope of Rome to attend in an 
‘‘ official ” or representative capacity the 
approaching celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee; whether, if an Envoy be sent, 
it is intended that he should be received 
here as an ‘‘accredited” Diplomatic 
Representative of the Bishop of Rome, 
in the capacity claimed by him of a 
reigning Sovereign; and, whether there 
exists a law here enabling the Sovereign 
or the Government of this country to re- 
ceive a Diplomatic Representative from 
the Court of the Vatican ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H. Suirn) 
(Strand, Westminster): In a letter ad- 
dressed by Cardinal Howard to the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Pope intimated his intention of sending 
a Mission to congratulate Her Majesty 
upon the occasion of her Jubilee, and 
the Marquess of Salisbury replied, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that it will give Her Majesty pleasure 
to receive the Envoy. He will be re- 
ceived on the same footing as Missions 
from the Pope are received at other 
Courts in Europe, both Protestant and 
Catholic. No law is required to enable 
Her Majesty to receive Diplomatic Re- 
presentatives. 
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THE BRUSSELS CEMETERIES — THE 
GRAVES OF OFFICERS WHO FELL 
AT WATERLOO. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If he is aware that the old 
Brussels cemeteries are now closed and 
about to be disposed of for building pur- 
poses; that they contain the graves of 
14 British officers, some of whom fell at 
Waterloo, and others died of the wounds 
received on the battle-field ; that a move- 
ment is being made, as a Jubilee 
Memorial, amongst the English residents 
in Brussels to remove their remains, and 
re-inter them in the new cemetery, and 
erect over them a suitable monument ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take any, and, if so, what, 
steps to assist this project, so as to pre- 
vent the desecration of the bodies of men 
who took part in so glorious a chapter 
of English history? He wished to add 
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that since the Question was put on the 
Paper he had received information from 
Brussels that over 4,000 British soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers were 
buried in these cemeteries. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Smire) 
(Strand, Westminster): I am not aware 
of the fact that my hon. Friend has just 
stated, though it may be the case; but I 
am aware that the old Brussels ceme- 
teries are now closed, and are about to 
be disposed of for building purposes, and 
that they contain the graves of many 
more than 14 British officers. There is 
a movement on foot amongst the British 
residents in Brussels to remove these 
remains, and re-inter them in the new 
cemetery, with a suitable monument. 
The whole question is now under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who are awaiting detailed Esti- 
mates, which are being prepared. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—DIVISIONS. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will give their early 
consideration to the practicability of ex- 
pediting the present method of taking 
Divisions in the House of Commons, or 
of substituting for it a more expeditious 
system ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Ssre) 
(Strand, Westminster): If there is any 
practicable way of expediting the Divi- 
sions of this House Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and also, I am sure, the 
authorities of the House, would be glad 
to consider it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
If the right hon. Gentleman would de- 
clare the numbers himself it might save 
a lot of trouble. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS — LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BILL. 


Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the statement is 
correct that the Government have aban- 
doned their intention to introduce the 
Local Government Bill this Session ; 
and, if so, whether they will reconsider 
their decision ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrx) 
(Strand, Westminster): Iam unable, in 
the present state of Business, to say 
what measures it will be in the power of 
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Her Majesty’s Government to proceed 
with. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
ILLUMINATIONS. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) (for 
Sir Atczrnon Borruwicx) (Kensington, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, What arrangements have been 
made for the illumination of Public 
Offices ; and, what provision the Trea- 
sury has made for the consequent ex- 

ense ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suir) 
(Strand, Westminster): The enormous 
number of public buildings, both in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere, would have 
made the cost of illuminating them very 
considerable; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not consider themselves 
authorized to propose the large Estimate 
which would have been necessary for the 
purpose. It is evident that it would not 
have been possible to draw any dis- 
tinction, and it would have been neces- 
sary to illuminate all. The spontaneous 
display of illuminations throughout the 
country will afford better evidence of the 
loyalty and sympathy of Her Majesty’s 
subjects on this occasion than any outlay 
of public money. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
Whether his attention had been drawn 
to the danger likely to arise from the 
proximity of open gas and other illumi- 
nations to the flags, draperies, and 
wooden scaffoldings now in process of 
erection in front of many houses in the 
Metropolis; whether any warnings or 
suggestions on the subject had been 
issued by the police; and, if so, what 
were the terms of those instructions ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police that he has written to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works to point5out the 
danger that is anticipated in the 
Question, and has requested them to 
take the necessary precautions. The 
police cannot do more than this, the 
matter being one that comes within the 
province of the Board of Works, who 
will, I have no doubt, take the proper 
apes if they have any power to 
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the House. 


WAR OFFICE—EXHAUSTION OF 
STORES AT MALTA IN 1882. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): It will be remembered 
that on Tuesday last I stated, in 
reply to a Question, that there was 
at Malta, in July, 1882, a sufficient 
supply of ammunition for all emer- 
gencies. My noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) then asked me to 
make further inquiry as to 11-inch 
shells, and I promised to do so. I find 
that the reserve list, as laid down by the 
Admiralty, and which continued in 
force until 1886, required the War De- 
partment to maintain 288 11-inch guns 
in the Mediterranean, two-thirds of 
which, or 192, were to be at Malta, and 
the remainder at Gibraltar. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, there were issued at Malta, 
between June 1 and July 11, 1882, 175 
ll-inch shells to the fleet engaged, 
while there were remaining in store at 
Malta 260 more 11-inch projectiles. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): It will be to the 
convenience of the House if the Leader 
of the House will state what arrange- 
ment he proposes for the course of 
Business next week, especially with 
respect to Wednesday, and with respect 
to whether the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill will be taken on 
Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have endeavoured to 
inform myself of the feeling of hon. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the House, 
and I may state that it would meet the 
general feeling of the House if the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill was not taken during any part of 
next week. I propose, therefore, if it 
is the pleasure of the House, that the 
Government should proceed with the 
Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill in 
Committee on Wednesday, and I think 
hon. Gentlemen will recognize the im- 
portance of proceeding with the measure. 
On Monday I shall move that the House 
adjourn till Wednesday, and that pre- 
cedence should be given to the Coal 
Mines, &c. Regulation Bill on that day. 
I propose to take Supply—the Civil Ser- 
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vices Estimates—in the order in which 
they stand on the Paper, Class I., and 
at 10 o’clock to report Progress, in order 
to get the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation 
Bill formally into Committee the same 
evening, so as to allow the Bill to be 
proceeded with on Wednesday. On 
Thursday I propose again to proceed 
with Supply, and such other financial 
measures as may be necessary, and to 
move a Morning Sitting for Friday for 
other Government Business. 

In reply to Mr. Henntxker Heaton 
(Canterbury), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it 
might not be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to take the India and China 
Mail at an early hour on Monday. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could 
give the Irish Members any assurance 
that none of the Irish Estimates would 
be taken in the course of next week? 
And he asked this Question in conse- 
quence of an observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman — that he had con- 
sulted all quarters of the House before 
he made his statement, the fact being 
that he had consulted every section of 
the House except the Irish Members, 
and had refused to make the arrange- 
ment which the Irish Members asked 
for. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought that he 
was already in possession of the views 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite from the hon. Member himself. 
He would undertake that no Irish Vote 
should be taken in Supply on Monday 
and Thursday in the absence of the 
Irish Members. 

Mr. W. E, GLADSTONE: May I 
remark, as to the course of Business, 
that I feel sensible of the great diffi- 
culties in which the Leader of the 
House is involved; and I believe that, 
taking all things into consideration, if 
his main object is to give the Irish 
Members the temporary relief from duty 
which they desire, he, as far as I am able 
to judge, has made the best arrange- 
ment in his power. 
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THE EXECUTIVE (IRELAND) — AB- 
SENCE OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he wished to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury—as the Chief Secretary 
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was not present—Whether the condi~ 
tion of Ireland was so desperate tha 
the Lord Lieutenant—according to Zh 
Morning Post of yesterday—had felt 
himself compelled to take a house in 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, for the re- 
mainder of the season; and, whether 
arrangements could not be made to 
protect His Excellency at the present 
time ? 

| No reply. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: AmI to under- 
stand that the Lord Lieutenant is to be 
absent from Ireland for the remainder 
of the season ? 





[No reply. | 
PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE, 1882 — RULE 2 (AD- 


JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE). 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
BODYKE, CO. CLARE — CONDUCT OF 
THE CONSTABULARY. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said: I rise 
for the purpose of asking leave of the 
House to move the Adjournment of 
the House, for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance— namely, the recent unjust 
eviction of 36 families on the estate of 
Colonel John O’Callaghan, at Bodyke, 
in County Clare ; the numerous evictions 
now going on elsewhere in Ireland ; 
and the conduct of the police in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of the said 
evictions, and at Feakle, on Friday last. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Mo- 
tion to rise in their places, and not less 
than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 

Mr. DILLON: Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the action of the Conser- 
vative Party in leaving the House rather 
than listen to any statement on a matter 
which has unquestionably attracted the 
public attention of this country to a very 
large extent, not only among Liberals, 
but amongst Conservatives also, I ven- 
ture to say, Sir, notwithstanding the 
remarkable exodus we have just wit- 
nessed, that in the course which I have 
thought it my duty to adopt in this mat- 
ter I not only have the support of 40 
Members in this House, but of a large 
majority of the public opinion of Eng- 
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land. Sir, I have received myself letters 
within the last couple of days, signed by 
Conservatives—persons who called them- 
selves Conservatives—saying that it was 
most desirable that the charges made 
against the Constabulary in connection 
with the recent evictions should be fully 
investigated, and some decision arrived 
at upon them as to whether they were 
true or false. And, Sir, I put upon the 
Paper to-night a Question to ask the 
Government whether they would consent 
to the appointment of a Committee to 
investigate these charges, and also the 
evictions which have taken place at 
Bodyke. Before I enter upon the case 
which I desire to lay before the House, 
I wish to draw attention for a few mo- 
ments to the way in which these matters 
are treated. Charges were made re- 
cently against the Constabulary in re- 
ference to certain riots and disturb- 
ances which took place in Belfast, and 
what was the result? The Govern- 
ment of the day in Ireland promptly 
issued a Commission—not a Special Com- 
mittee of the House, but a Commission— 
to inquire into these charges, although 
it was on record that in the course of 
these riots a great number of the Con- 
stabulary were killed and wounded, and 
some soldiers also ; but notwithstanding 
these facts—of which there is nothing of 
the kind in the case of these disturbances 
in Clare—an inquiry was immediately 
granted. Another case is that of Cardiff. 
At the recent General Election in Cardiff 
charges were made against the English 
Constabulary of brutal conduct. An in- 
quiry was asked for aud promptly and 
immediately granted. Charges are made 
in this case, and I shall prove later that 
they are made not upon the authority of 
Irishmen at all or alone, but upon the 
absolutely unanimous authority of all 
the Pressmen of this country who have 
visited those districts. On the other 
side there is absolutely nothing but the 
unsupported testimony of the people 
whose conduct is impugned, and yet we 
are denied an investigation. I should 
not have thought of consuming any of 
the time of this House if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had thought 
fit to offer us some tribunal before which 
we might lay our case, and before which 
we might seek to get a fair decision on 
this matter. But before I enter on the 


case I wish to direct attention to this 
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remarkable fact. So far from offering 
any tribunal or opportunity to us of 
laying the evidence placed at our dis- 
posal before a Committee of this House, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary—knowing this Question was 
coming on—did not think it worth while 
to come down to answer it, but, on the 
contrary, plainly and manifestly remained 
away in order that he might not be com- 
pelled to answer the Question at all. 
What are the propositions I shall en- 
deavour to prove to this House? The 
first proposition is this—that there has 
been carried out in the County of Clare 
the eviction of 36 families in the most 
cruel, the most unfeeling and brutal 
fashion that has recently taken place 
even in Irish evictions. It so happens 
that I have been intimately acquainted 
personally with the circumstances and 
history of these cases for the last nine 
months. I chanced to be travelling in 
Clare nine months ago, shortly after the 
dispute between Colonel O’Callaghan 
and his tenants had its origin, and these 
tenants sent a distance of 15 miles to ask 
me to come to their assistance and afford 
them the protection of the League or 
any policy I could suggest to them. It 
is frequently charged against us in these 
matters that we are the instigators and 
causes of these evictions in Ireland, and 
of the resistance of the tenants; but I 
solemnly declare, in reference to this 
dispute, that I had no act, hand, or part 
in it until I was asked to go a distance 
of 15 miles at the request of the tenants 
to meet and offer them my advice. 
The tenants, the morning after I 
arrived, came in a great number and 
laid their case before me. It was a case 
of the most harsh and atrocious system 
of rack-renting that I had ever heard of 
in my wide experience of Irish land- 
lordism. I shall not go into details which 
I possess of the individual cases on the 
estate, because I understand that Eng- 
lishmen in this House who were there 
have satisfied themselves on these points, 
have got possession of documents, and 
will themselves give these particulars to 
the House. Colonel O’Cailaghan came 
into possession of the estate 50 years 
ago, and he proceeded to raise the rents 
of the tenants, step by step, year after 
year—a rise being put on every second 
or third year—until the men who spoke 
to me, with tears in their eyes, declared 
they were utterly broken down and un- 
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able to carry on. Men who had been 
paying 15s. an acre in 1850 were paying 
35a., 38s., and 40s., and this had been 
piled upon them year after year without 
the expenditure of one single shilling 
on the land by the landlord, and the 
landlord in the miserable attempts made 
in his defence by himself and others has 
not alleged that he expended one shilling 
out of his pocket. That has been the 
character of his treatment, and I leave 
it to Englishmen who went there and 
satisfied themselves to go into details 
and prove the general propositions I 
lay down. That is the first proposition 
I have to lay down with reference to 
this Irish landlord. The second is this 
—by the universal testimony of the 
whole of the district and of the neigh- 
bours of these tenants a more indus- 
trious, hard-working, and honest people 
do not exist in the County of Clare. I 
have it from innumerable witnesses that 
as long as they could manage to pay— 
and even by borrowing—they continued 
to pay, and so great was their terror of 
the landlord that it was not until they 
were beggared and ruined that they 
fell back upon methods of resistance 
such as culminated the other day in these 
extraordinary affairs. These are the 
general facts I wish to state with regard 
to these tenants and with regard to the 
temper of the landlord and his treatment 
of histenants. I will give one instance 
which I had on the testimony of a great 
many men who undertook to swear it in 
affidavits if so required. The rent of 
Michael Hussey was raised from 15s. 
to 40s. per acre, and when the last rise 
was put upon it Hussey went to the 
landlord and said—‘‘Do you want to 
ruin me entirely?’’ Colonel O’Calla- 
ghan replied in the following words :— 
** You must pay it or go out, and I will 
tell you I care no more about turning you 
on to the roadside than I do about shoot- 
ing the bird which flies across my path.” 
That language people were prepared to 
swear to. I wish to say a few words 
about the present dispute. The ten- 
ants of Colonel O’Callaghan had their 
rents fixed by the Land Courts in 
1882. Now, the year 1882 was noto- 
riously a year in which prices rose in 
Ireland temporarily, and with them the 
rents were fixed on the basis and expec- 
tation that the rise was of a permanent 
character. Even then these rents were 
reduced enormously, and we have a 
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number of witnesses who will under- 
take to swear that Mr. Reed, one of the 
Sub-Commissioners, in reducing these 
rents, said he regretted very much that 
the circumstances of the estate did not 
leave him a free hand, and that were it 
not that the estate was under mort- 
gages he would make greater reductions. 
What the tenants asked was that they 
should pay a quarter’s rent due last 
November, and receive a further reduc- 
tion on the judicial rents fixed in 1882 
of 25 per cent, and the reduction would 
have left the rents 30 or 40 per cent over 
the rents now being fixed by the Judi- 
cial Commissioners in the County Clare, 
and the reduced rents which the tenants 
offered last year would have been fully 
30 per cent, if not 40 per cent, more 
than all the neighbouring landlords are 
having fixed in Court. He refused to 
give a single shilling of a reduction to 
the tenants, and then they refused to 
pay and adopted their present attitude. 
That was the history of the origin of the 
dispute, and in the course of the winter 
an English gentleman visited that neigh- 
bourhood on one of his many excursions 
to Ireland for philanthropic purposes. 
This gentleman, I understand, is ex- 
ceedingly hostile politically to our views, 
but he has a wide acquaintance with 
this affair—I allude to Mr. Tuke. He 
visited this district in the month of 
January, and having learned the dis- 
pute and made inquiries secretly, with- 
out revealing his individuality, he was 
so horrified by the conduct of the land- 
lord and by the condition of those 
people, that he came to the parish priest 
of the district, and offered to put his 
hand in his pocket and pay £300 to the 
landlord if he could effect a settlement, 
and based upon that the parish priest of 
the district by desperate exertions col- 
lected £900, including this £300, which 
he offered to the landlord, who refused 
it. That, in my opinion, was an offer 
which ought never to have been made, 
for it is monstrous to see Irish landlords 
in the County Olare rewarded for their 
infamous and brutal conduct by English 
gentlemen going over and putting their 
hands in their pockets. Such was the 
anxiety of this priest, a most excellent 
and respected clergyman, Father 
Murphy, of Tomgraney, that he offered 
this sum of £900 to the landlord, who 
refused it. That incident alone ought to 
show to any fair-minded man, even onthe 
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Benches opposite, that there was matter 
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duct of the police. during the carrying 


for inquiry and investigation, at least as | out of these evictions, and also their con- 
to the merits and demerits of these evic- | duct at the suppressed meetings on 


tions. But that is notall. Those hon. | 
| also, we are entitled to get some more 


Members of this House who took the 


trouble to study the Cowper Commission | 


Sunday. But I think, in this matter 


consideration from the Government than 


will see a certain statement made by | we have hitherto received. I know per- 
General Buller, when giving evidence | fectly well that a certain section of 


before that Commission. He said— 

“T have just returned from the County 
Clare, where I was specially sent to induce a 
landlord to come to reasonable terms with his 
tenants, and I regret, and fear, I have failed.”’ 
Who was that landlord whom General 
Buller was sent by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Bristol 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) to induce to 
come to terms with his tenants? It 
was Colonel John O’Callaghan, and he 
refused to take the advice of the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and of Gene- 
ral Buller, and now the British public 
are to pay the bill, which will be at 
least £3,000 or £4,000. But not alone 
that—they had inflicted this abominable 
cruelty on the people then because 
Colonel O’Callaghan insisted on the last 
pound of flesh. What I want to point 
out—and I do trust, even considering 
the present temper in England, to make 
some impression—I defy the Govern- 
ment, and I now defy the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, to produce one single Englishman, 
Conservative, Liberal Unionist, or 
Gladstonian Liberal, who has been on 
the spot and investigated the history of 
these things who will come back to this 
House or any public place and declare 
he believes right is not on our side. 
We can produce upwards of a dozen 
es who have left this country 
and gone to investigate the circum- 
stances, and I defy the Government to 
produce a single man who will say that 
their—the Government’s—conductin this 
ease has been justified. Is it not a 
strong case in favour of my contention 
that the defence which is made and 

almed off on hon. Members of this 

ouse by the Irish Government for 
their proceedings in Ireland at present 
is a defence which bases its strength on 
the ignorance of the men to whom they 
plead? I invite any hon. Member to 
go down to County Clare, and come 
back and stand up in his place and tell 
us what the result of his inquiries has 
been. I wish todirect attention to a 
very serious question—that is, the con- 


Mr. Dillon 





Englishmen always receive with a grain 
of salt any statement which comes from 
the Irish Members, and particularly those 
who are identified with the Party with 
which I act. But when you find this 
condition of thingsarising, when you find, 
in a case like that of Bodyke, a number 
of English Press correspondents from 
different independent agencies and em- 
ployers on the spot, when you find them 
with one voice declare that the police 
have acted in a brutal and unjustifiable 
manner, and when you find the other 
Englishmen, strangers, joining in that 
declaration, there is absolutely no testi- 
mony but that of the police officers 
whose conduct is impugned opposed to 
those statements. There cannot exist a 
doubt in the mind of any hon. Member 
of this House that had these things oc- 
curred in England, Scotland, or Wales, 
an investigation would necessarily have 
been demanded by English public opi- 
nion; and is it not a deplorable thing, 
when this very same condition of things 
arises in Ireland, that we are to be told, 
as we are told, that noinvestigation will be 
granted, and that we shall be put off by 
information which, I think, it is high 
time to characterize in its true character ? 
Without being offensive, I say it is 
nothing more nor less than the conduit 
pipe to — into this House falsifica- 
tions and lying excuses of permanent 
officials in Dublin Castle. We had the 
statement the other night—a most valu- 
able statement—from a late Chief Secre- 
tary that he frequently discovered the 
answers sent from Dublin Castle were of 
such an unsatisfactory character that he 
was obliged to telegraph again and 
again before he could get a sufficiently 
satisfactory answer to enable him to give 
it in the House, and he stated that the 
Questions which were put compelling 
him to make these inquiries had led him 
in more than one instance to remedy a 
serious abuse. But here we have a 
Chief Secretary who remains behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, and an Under Secretary 
who repeats like a parrot the answers 
sent him by the officers whose conduct 
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we are complaining of, and there the 


matter ends. I have collected a certain 
amount of testimony from the leading 
newspapers in England, and I shall 
commence with one which is not pre- 
judiced in our favour. The Times of 
June 11 (Saturday last) refers thus to 
the conduct of the police on the previous 
Friday in carrying out evictions— 

“The troops and police, having bivouacked 
for luncheon, were about to start on the return 
journey for Fortane when some knots of people 
collected on the ditches and commenced to hoot 
and groan at them. The Constabulary were 
ordered to disperse them, and about 30 men 
armed with batons sprang over the ditch and 
pursued the people and bludgeoned them in the 
most frightful style. Several young constables 
used filthy expressions to the people, who at the 
time had not conducted themselves any worse 
than they did since the evictions commenced ; 
but the police had lost their temper and disci- 
pline, as was shown to some of the English 
spectators of this extraordinary scene.” 

Now I return to the account of the 
transaction of Sunday at Feakle. On 
Sunday an extraordinary scene took 
place of a much more serious character. 
A meeting had been proclaimed which 
was supposed to take place. On Sunday 
last a large force of police was concen- 
trated in the town to prevent the meet- 
ing, but they arrived too late—after the 
meeting was over. County Inspector 
Heard, seeing that the people were in a 
very hostile mood, and that the meeting 
was over, that there was no duty to per- 
form, and—to use his own words—“ in 
order not to excite the people further,”’ 
ordered the police to march back to 
camp. About an hour afterwards some 
fifty men who came from Scariff, about 
eight miles distant, arrived—I am quot- 
ing from the statement made by Mr. 
Heard to the correspondent of The Free- 
man—these men arrived tired and hot— 
it was a very hot day—and in face of 
the fact of the strained relations be- 
tween the people and the police, the 
officers ordered them to disperse in 
order to get drink in the public-houses. 
In face of what had occurred for the 
last fortnight in that district, these con- 
stables were allowed to disband and 
spread themselves over the village in 
order to get drink. I say that the officer 
who was guilty of such conduct as that 


deserves to be dismissed out of the force | 


to-morrow. If he had any regard for 
the peace or for the lives of the people, 
he would have marched the police out of 
the village, or not have got into it at all, 
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as they had no duty to perform there. 
In one house the constables got in, and 
got as much drink as they liked. In 
two or three other houses they were re- 
fused; they forced their way in, and 
forcibly ejected the people who were 
there, and helped themselves to drink 
from the beer barrels without asking 
the proprietor’s permission, and paid for 
it at their own estimate. So far I have 
been quoting from the statement of 
County Inspector Heard. He admits 
that the men were allowed to disperse 
for refreshments, and he says that the 
account given to him by his officer is 
that when they were dispersed and get- 
ting refreshments stones were thrown at 
the police, and in some instances empty 
bottles, and then the men charged and 
cleared the street. But all this state- 
ment was hearsay. I now come to the 
statements of the English correspondents 
who wrote from the place. Here is an 
extract from the correspondent of the 
Press Association. You must remember 
that the several accounts come from 
various and independent sources. Be- 
fore I conclude I shall allude to the 
statement of the correspondent of the 
Pall Mail Gazette, but I take first the 
correspondents who are not friendly to 
us. I take the account of this transac- 
tion given by the special correspondent 
of the Press Association, who is an 
Englishman, who was specially sent 
over from London after the evictions 
had commenced. This special corre- 
spondent says— 

‘‘The police lost their temper, one officer 
told them to charge, and staves were freely 
used. A stone thrown by a child rolled down 
to where the police were standing, and served 
as a signal for the renewal of hostilities. Some 
young men, provoked by this, threw stones, 
and the police charged, some of them pursuing 
a man for a quarter of a mile, hitting and kick- 
ing him, till at last even the Inspector called 
them back. So far as I could ascertain, the 
viclence of the police was entirely unwarranted, 
and can only be explained by the fact of their 
feeling annoyed at being too late to prevent the 
meeting.”’ 

That account was cut from an English 
paper and sent to me by a man who 
signed himself ‘“‘ A Conservative,” and 
asked me to bring this matter under the 
notice of the House. The theory of the 
Government appears to be that the re- 
presentative of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette is 
not entitled to credence; but I maintain 
that he is an Englishman, and that he 
has gone there as a correspondent of the 
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Press, and until the Government bring 
forward some testimony to contradict 
his evidence I maintain that he is en- 
titled to credence. I think it a fair and 
natural request on my part that some 
tribunal should be set up in order to de- 
cide this question, because I think on an 
examination it will be admitted, if these 
statements are true, or nearly true, that it 
isan outrageous and a monstrous thing to 
allow this condition of things to prevail. 
And the Question I have risen to put to 
the House on this particular point is— 
are you, as Englishmen, going to sit 
down and rest satisfied with such an 
answer as I have received up to this, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland admits that 
the only answer he has to give is the 
answer of the very men whose conduct 
I have to complain of? Here are a 
great many more details given in the 
account of the correspondent of The Pall 
Mall Gazette—details of a very disgust- 
ing and atrocious character—but I shall 
confine myself to adding one further de- 
tail. He says— 


‘* Amongst those who were struck down by 
the police in Feakle on Sunday was a young 
boy named Willie Purcell. I went and saw him 
lying in bed. He is a tall, handsome boy of 14. 
He was very pale from loss of blood. He can- 
not identify the brute that struck him, for the 
all-sufficient reason that he was felled with a 
blow from behind. He states that he ran off 
the street through a house into a yard, and that, 
while quite safe sitting on a wall, he received a 
blow from behind from a policeman which frac- 
tured his skull.” 


What had this boy done that the police 
should have pursued him off the street 
through a house into a yard and knocked 
him off a wall where he was sitting? I 
say when a statement of that character 
is made by an Englishman it ought to be 
investigated. I pause now from giving 
further details of the outrages of the 
police, though I could give a great 
many more; but I think I have given 
enough. I cannot conceive any reply 
which the Government can give to my 
statement except this—they may say, 
‘“*These people have open to them the 
ordinary remedy of the law.” I main- 
tain that such an answer is a simple 
mockery. These poor people have no 
remedy; and supposing they had a re- 
medy, if they were going to bring an 
action against the police, where would 
they get the money to fee the lawyers ? 


The venue would be changed to Dublin, 
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and it would be Christmas before the 
trial could take place. But, supposing 
they had a remedy, is that any answer 
foraresponsible Executive Government ? 
Is it a sufficient answer to say—‘‘ If the 
— beat in the people’s heads and 

urst into people’s houses, and knocked 
the people down if they remonstrated— 
if they knocked about children and beat 
old women about the heads they had 
their remedy at law?” Will the law 
mend the heads and put a stop to such 
a system in the future? These things 
have been done over and over again in 
Ireland ; and I say it is an outrage, and 
I believe that the people of this country 
will protest against it, if they are allowed 
to go on without some fair inquiry by a 
Committee being instituted and an op- 
portunity given to us to lay our evidence 
before the Committee, so that it may be 
decided once for all whether our state- 
ments and charges are well grounded or 
not. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Member began 
his speech by complaining that I was 
not present in my place to give the 
answer to his Question, which was, in fact, 
given by the Under Secretary. I must 
inform the hon. Member that for that 
answer so given by the Under Secretary 
I am entirely responsible, it having been 
framed by him in conjunction with my- 
self, and the fact that he delivered it 
in no way detracts from or alters my 
responsibility for it. The hon. Member 
complained of the answer itself. He 
said that we ought at once to have 
granted this Committee to inquire into 
the truth of the allegations that have 
been made in this matter ; and, certainly 
much to my surprise, he quoted in sup- 
port of his demand the case of Belfast 
as one in which such a Committee of 
Inquiry was granted. There is, however, 
no analogy whatever between the two 
eases. The hon. Member talks as 
though the Commission granted in the 
case of Belfast was appointed simply to 
investigate the conduct of the police, 
whereas it was appointed in consequence 
of Belfast having been in a state of 
riot for some six weeks, and for the 
purpose of preventing the continuance of 
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a condition of things in that place which 
wasa disgrace toany civilized community. 
If the hon. Member, therefore, relies 
upon the case of Belfast as a precedent 
to be followed in the present case, the 
Government will certainly not, follow 
it. I must confess that, although I do 
not think that the hon. Member was ill- 
advised in bringing furward this Motion 
for the adjournment of the House upon 
this question, I do think that he was 
extremely ill-advised as to the day he 
brought it forward. There is clearly 
nothing pressing ia this matter. I mean 
by that, even if all that the hon. Mem- 
ber has said is true, it would confer no 
immediate benefit upon the people of 
Ireland that this discussion should begin 
on Thursday instead of on Monday. I 
do think that hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite will scarcely think I 
am wrong in taking that view of the 
matter. The hon. Member—for reasons 
into which I do not inquire—has chosen 
one of the five days which have been 
allocated by the House for the discussion 
of the Crimes Bill. I should have 
thought that if the hon. Member had 
been as anxious for the discussion of the 
Crimes Bill as he says he is, he would 
have deferred until Monday the dis- 
cussion which he has forced upon the 
House this afternoon. It must have been 
perfectly clear to the hon. Member, both 
from the answer which I gave yesterday 
afternoon, and from the reply of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Under Secretary to-day, that the Go- 
vernment are not yet in possession of 
that full and detailed information 
upon this question which it is certainly 
desirable that we should possess 
before this matter is discussed in this 
House. The hon. Member, being 
aware of that fact, nevertheless forces 
this discussion upon the House to-day. 
The officials in Ireland, whose duty it 
is to make Reports to us, have been so 
occupied with these proceedings, their 
time has so been filled up by the painful 
and protracted labour which has been 
entailed upon them by what has hap- 
pened at Bodyke, that it has been per- 
fectly impossible for them to have made 
these Reports. For my own part, I could 
not have reconciled it with my functions 
to press them to do more than to keep 
me informed by telegram of the course 
of the proceedings at Bodyke. To expect 
Colonel Turner, who is in a responsible 
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command, to sit down every night and to 
send a long despatch of the occurrences 
of the day would be a proceeding totally 
and absolutely destructive of any Exe- 
cutive efficiency whatever. | Cries of 
‘Oh, oh!”] Iam perfectly sure that 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, were 
they now in power, would not have 
pressed Colonel Turner in reference to 
this matter more than I have done. 
Dealing, in the first place, with the hon. 
Member’s remarks in reference to the 
conduct of the police, I must protest 
against the view laid down by him that 
a newspaper report is a proper basis on 
which to found an indictment against 
Government officials. I venture to 
say that no Government has ever ad- 
mitted 

Mr. DILLON: I did not say that. 
What I said was, that there was a uni- 
versal concurrence of testimony afforded 
by a number of newspaper correspon- 
dents connected with newspapers of 
different politics. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: That does not 
militate against my general proposition, 
which is that no Government can accept 
mere newspaper reports as a basis on 
which to found an indictment against 
Government officials. Such a course 
would render government absolutely 
impossible. So far as I have been able 
to see, the newspaper reporters appear 
to have shown even more than their 
usual fertility of resource and perfervid 
imagination in dealing with the pro- 
ceedings at Bodyke. Let no man, after 
reading the highly-coloured and glow- 
ing accounts of this matter, say that we 
live in a prosaic age, or in an age when 
the gift of imagination is not widely dis- 
tributed. The hon. Member, in making 
his attack upon the Government officials, 
permitted himself to use language which, 
although I believeit is perfectly in Order, 
does not conduce to the proper conduct 
of debate. The hon. Member described 
the Irish officials as a set of lying offi- 
cials. 

Mr. DILLON: What I said was that 
the Under Secretary made himself habi- 
tually the channel of the lying excuses 
of the Irish officials. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The officials 
who make use of lying excuses must be 
lying officials. Those right hon. Gentle- 
men who are sitting upon the Front 
Bench opposite, who heard the charge 
made, and who are probably responsible 
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for the appointment of those officials, 
must have listened to the statements 
which have been made with shame. 
Whom is it that hon. Members are at- 
tacking? I presume Colonel Turner? 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
No; Colonel Turner was not there. 

Mr. DILLON: I believe Colonel 
Turner to be an honourable gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad to 
have that expression from the hon. 
Member. All I can say is that all the 
statements which have been made by 
me in this House have been made upon 
the authority of Colonel Turner, and I 
can set off against the highly imagina- 
tive statements of the newspaper cor- 
respondents the statements of a man 
whom hon. Members opposite themselves 
know to be an honourable gentleman. 
The accusation which the hon. Gentle- 
man has made against the police may be 
summed up in saying that they exceeded 
their duty, and treated the crowd with 
greater severity than the occasion war- 
ranted. For reasons which I have before 
stated to the House, I am not going, 
and it is impossible for me to go, into 
details; as regards the specific allega- 
tions, I know nothing whatever, for in- 
stance, of the policeman who is alleged 
to have pursued a boy through a house, 
and, having got him on the other side, 
knocked him down into a ditch. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
More shame for you. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I do 
know is that the police, during the 
course of these evictions at Bodyke, 
have had to deal with something very 
like organized revolution, and in the 
exercise of their duty have been sub- 
jected to most barbarous treatment. 
Whether it was right or wrong that 
these evictions should take place, un- 
doubtedly the police were only carrying 
out their undoubted duty. If the evic- 
tions ought not to have taken place, it 
did not rest with the police to stop 
them ; the responsibility rests elsewhere, 
and these men, who had but to do their 
duty, were assaulted with boiling water 
and subjected to every possible insult 
and outrage; and if it were true, though 
I do not think it is, that the policemen, 
who, after all, are but human beings, at 
last, provoked beyond endurance, did, to 
some small extent, exceed their duty, 
though I should greatly regret it, had 
it taken place, which I do not believe it 
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did, I should feel that some allowance 
must be made for the position in which 
they were placed. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman has attacked the general dis- 
position of the forces at Bodyke, but for 
those rags a Colonel Turner was 
responsible. I have the most absolute 
confidence in the judgment and discre- 
tion of that gentleman; and I think 
that, placed in circumstances of almost 
unexampled difficulty — circumstances 
far exceeding in difficulty the Woodford 
evictions—he has shown a judgment, a 
temper, a discretion, and an endurance 
which does the highest credit to his ad- 
ministrative abilities. That is all I shall 
say on the subject of the police; but be- 
fore I sit down it will, I think, be neces- 
sary for me to say a few words on another 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman— 
a wholly different question, and one that 
ought to be entirely dissociated in every 
man’s mind from the particular episodes 
to which the hon. Member has made 
reference. The hon. Member has given 
an account of the occurrences which 
he states took place with reference to 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s property, and 
which make these evictions, in his 
opinion, a peculiar hardship. It is not 
my duty, and I do not mean to say one 
single word in defence of the landlord 
in this case. If Colonel O’Callaghan 
had asked my advice, these evictions 
would probably never have taken place. 
But while I refrain from saying one 
word in defence of the conduct he has 
thought it right to pursue, I must, in 
fairness to him, remind the House of 
some circumstances which the hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned, but which he has kept 
rather in the background, though I do 
not complain of the candour of his 
statement. The rents on Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s property may or may 
not be much too high; they may or 
may not be rents which every good 
landlord would think it his first duty to 
reduce; but beyond all this is the fact 
that these were judicial rents fixed in 
1882. They were fixed at a time since 
which prices have undoubtedly gone 
down. But we must assume that the 
rents were fair rents, and that the Land 
Commissioners did their duty in fixing 
those rents at that figure. None would 
resent more bitterly than hon. Gentle- 
men opposite any attack on the Land 
Commission for fixing rents too low. 
They would say— You are criticizing 
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the judgment of a Court, and you have 
no right to doit.’’ They cannot, therefore, 
pase if we apply the same canon, 
and say that, whether right or wrong, 
the rents which the Land Commissioners 
fixed in 1882 were fair rents, though, as 
Lord Cowper’s Commission reports—a 
question upon which I express no opinion 
—they are now 10 to 14 ner cent too 
high that—[Mr. Ditton: Sixty per 
cent.] The hon. Gentleman says that 
the rents are 60 per cent too high. 
That may or may not be true, but if it 
be true, then, in the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Land Commission did 
not do their duty—a point on which it 
is not my duty to pronounce an opinion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We always said 
so. We always denounced the Land 
Commission. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman never denounced the Com- 
missioners for lowering rents. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I always de- 
nounced them —from start to finish. 
They never did their duty. They were 
landlord Commissioners, There was 
only one terant amongst the 60. 

Mr. A: J. BALFOUR: I thought the 
hon. Gentleman was going to interpose 
with something a little more relevant to 
the purpose, or I should not have given 
way tohim. These were judicial rents 
fixed in 1882. Colonel O’Callaghan, 
for reasons which seemed to him suffi- 
cient, determined to evict his tenants 
for non-payment of these rents. Does 
any Gentleman in this House blame the 
Government for carrying out the law ? 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 
We blame them for not amending it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment are blamed for not amending the 
law. Who is it that has prevented this? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): What happened last 
autumn ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
had occasion to point out before, it 
would be highly improper to discuss 
that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You 
asked the question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly aware that 
the legislation that he thought fit to 
submit last autumn would not relieve 
the Irish tenants. But that is not the 
point. The point is that at this moment 
weare promoting legislation which would 
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have dealt with it. The right hon. 
Gentleman is, apparently, perfectly un- 
acquainted with the Government Bill as 
it now stands. The Bill now in the 
House of Lords, which I should not be in 
Order in discussing, would undoubtedly 
have stopped any hard cases of that 
kind. Who, then, has stopped us in 
bringing in that Bill? We have been 
stopped by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, for reasons of their own, have 
thought fit to protract the discussion on 
the Bill now before the House to such 
an extraordinary length that the other 
Bill to which I referred is pushed off to 
the fag-end of the Session. Whose 
fault is that ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
The House of Lords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
says the House of Lords. Is he not 
aware that the Government gave a 
pledge that the Bill now in the House of 
Lords should be introduced here before 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
left this House? The reason the House 
of Lords has not done with that Bill is 
that there never was any chance of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway letting 
us finish with the other Bill. Nothing 
has interposed between the Irish Land 
Bill and this House but the interminable 
and useless discussions which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have permitted to take 
place on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. While I think we ought to amend 
the law so that no clearly harsh eviction 
can take place, I must, at the same time, 
enter my protest against the method of 
judging actions of that kind which ap- 
pears to have become fashionable. I do 
not wish, for a moment, to diminish the 
sum of the pity which we give to those 
who are unfortunate in their circum- 
stances, but I confess I sometimes wish 
that we could be something more equi- 
table in the distribution of that pity. 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side are deeply 
moved by what occurred at Bodyke. 
Let us grant to the full their premisses. 
Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that Colonel O’Callaghan has acted 
harshly—let us grant, for argument’s 
sake, that he has used his legal rights in 
a manner in which no humane man ought 
to have used them. Would hon. Mem- 
bers opposite have shown the same 
sentiments of commiseration had the 
evictions at Bodyke not been attended by 
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circumstances which, in my opinion, re- 
flect little credit either on the tenants or 
on those who, for political purposes, have 
urged the tenants on to resistance? I 
take this opportunity of declaring my 
opinion that these evictions have been 
marked by circumstances of a most 
scandalous character. They have been 
used for the purpose of political agita- 
tion by men who were not ashamed to 
rouse the tenants to resistance against 
the law, when, but for their intervention, 
no resistance would have been offered. 
Are there no cases in which legal rights 
are harshly administered outside of Ire- 
land? Is Ireland the only country 
where such things take place? Is there 
a single man who doubts that if he took 
the trouble to go about this Metropolis, 
perhaps within a few hundred yards of 
the place where we are now sitting, he 
would find cases in plenty where misery 
was inflicted by the strict execution of 
legal rights,"and misery, perhaps, of a 
far more deplorable character than at 
Bodyke? I do not say this as any 
justification of Colonel O’Callaghan or of 
others who in Ireland or elsewhere may 
be tempted to the harsh exercise of any 
right the law has given them. I allude 
to this only for the purpose of showing 
the necessity for the introduction of 
some more sane and better method of 
estimating questions of this kind. I 
wish to direct the attention of hon. 
Members to the broad questions which 
underlie these cases. I do not believe 
any system of law, however perfect, can 
be devised in which some instances of 
harsh exercise of right can be avoided. 
Such instances must occur. It is the 
duty of the Legislature to do its best to 
make these harsh cases as few and as 
rare as possible; but in the interest of 
every class of the community, in the in- 
terest most of all of those who, from one 
cause or another, specially deserve our 
pity, I should protest as earnestly as I 
can against the doctrine that appears to 
be growing every day that the proper 
remedy for a law which is in some cases 
harsh is to break that law. A doctrine 
of that kind is absolutely subversive of 
everything that makes civilization pos- 
sible. It is because I firmly believed that 
that I determined, not cheerfully in- 
deed, but with a firm resolve, to support 
Colonel O’Callaghan in these cases of 
eviction without expressing any opinion 
myself as to whethor his action was 
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morally justified or not. I appeal to 
those who protest against the scenes that 
have recently occurred et Bodyke to help 
the Government in taking the only pos- 
sible step by which the recurrence of 
such scenes may be avoided—namely, to 
press on as fast as they can the grave 
Business now before the House, and to 
allow us to come to the consideration of 
the measure now in “ another place,” by 
which I believe and hope we shall 
effectually prevent the recurrence of 
such painful incidents for the future. 
Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that the Chief Secretary com- 
plained that they were driven to trust 
the untrustworthy statements of news- 
paper correspondents; but he would 
endeavour, as far as he was able, to 
give the Chief Secretary a report of 
what he himself had seen with his own 
eyes and heard at the scene of conflict 
with his own ears. It was the desire of 
those who made this Motion to obtain 
information in the most satisfactory 
way by appointing a Committee which 
would have power to bring witnesses 
before it. If the right hon. Gentleman 
were left to his ‘‘ordinary sources of in- 
formation,” he ventured to think that 
when those were exhausted the Chief 
Secretary might have a great deal of 
materiel but very little truth. Two ques- 
tions were raised in the Motion before 
the House. One was the conduct of those 
to whom the task of effecting these evic- 
tions had been committed. On that point 
he would say but little. It was the 
more exciting, but, in his opinion, the 
less important of the two. It had 
been questioned whether one of the 
Sheriff's officers had or had not hurled 
a long crowbar through a hole made in 
a house, and smile triumphantly at 
what he had done. There was at that 
moment in the House an Exglish gen- 
tleman, not a Member, who saw that 
crowbar launched from the man’s hand, 
and he (Mr. Waddy) was standing within 
three or four feet of the man when 
he did it. It had also been denied that 
actual violence had been done to any of 
the tenants in the course of the evic- 
tions. He had in his hand telegraphic 
repetitions of affidavits sworn in Ire- 
land by responsible men, who saw an 
old woman of &0, weak but unharmed 
in a house, and within a few minutes 
after the men entered that woman was 
seen by a doctor with bruises on her 
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face which were still visible after a 
week. He supposed, again, it would 
be said that was a story by a newspaper 
correspondent. He wished, however, 
to agree, as far as he could, with what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to Colonel Turner and 
the Constabulary. He was bound to 
say that while he was on the scene 
nothing could have been more perfectly 
good humoured than the conduct of the 
populace, nothing more perfectly wise 
and temperate than the conduct of the 
officers of the soldiers and constabulary; 
but the great fault of these proceedings 
was that they had a tendency to stir up 
angry feelings. Colonel Turner had 
behaved all through, so far as he was 
able to see, and so did Inspector Heard, 
with the greatest moderation and pru- 
dence, and, as far as possible, with kind- 
ness. But there was another branch of 
the inquiry which he considered to be of 
much greater and more permanent im- 
portance—namely the state of the law 
and the circumstances which had called 
forth the commencement of these pro- 
ceedings—which rendered it not only 
possible, but actually a fact, that there 
was almost civil war in one part of Ire- 
land. That state of things was justified 
by a Minister of the Crown as being 
carried on for the purpose of enforcing 
judicial rents. Now, before he stated 
the results of his inquiries, he wished to 
indicate the steps he had taken to arrive 
at the truth. He did not satisfy himself 
with the verbal statement of anybody ; 
he did not satisfy himself with the report 
of any man, woman, or child; he got into 
the houses before the evictions took place 
and obtained from the tenants docu- 
ments to which he thought the House 
would attach a good deal of importance. 
He now held in his hand receipts for 
rents signed by Colonel (’Callaghan, 
receipts for the amounts received by him 
in executions and distress, and the Go- 
vernment might see, if they liked, a list 
of the agreements under which these 
poor peoplo had been holding. He 
brought to bear on his task not only 
whatever ordinary ability he possessed, 
but the experience gained from profes- 
sional practice, and he believed that the 
real facts were these. As soon as Colonel 
O’Callaghan got the estate he at once 
mortgaged it very heavily, and then 
proceeded to raise the rents in every 
direction, utterly careless whether it was 
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fair and honest or not. The same course 
was adopted in case, and one, therefore, 
would illustrate all. In the case of 
Tuohy it appeared that the rent of the 
farm in 1850 was about £20. In 1852 
it was raised to £25 18s.; in 1854 to 
£32 10s.; in 1855 to £40; in 1858 to £46; 
in 1864 to £49; and in 1870 to £56 5s. 6d. 
It was a curious fact that all the rents 
went up about 1870, because legislation 
was expected on the Land Question, and 
they found that the rents were then 
raised far beyond the highest rational 
point, and bog and moorland, roads and 
rocks and all, were treated as perfectly 
good land, and £2 an Irish acre put 
upon every particle of the estate. An- 
other case was that of a woman named 
Bridget Nugent, who was about 51 years 
of age, and had lived on the estate for 
26 years. She brought to her husband 
a dowry of about £200. The original 
rent of the farm was £30 a-year; but 
the house was so bad that the tenants, 
sometimes in stormy weather, went out 
on the mountain, rather than sleep in it. 
No repairs were done by the landlord ; 
and this man Nugent—who died 14 
years ago—took his wife’s money and 
expended it, together with his own 
labour, in building a substantial house. 
The rent was origivally £30; but when 
the house was built it was raised to 
£83. It was necessary to remember 
what was the justification pleaded for 
this conduct, and what was the answer 
of the Irish Representatives. On the 
one hand, it was said, and had been re- 
peated by the Irish Secretary a short 
time ago—‘‘ You must remember that 
these are judicial rents;” but the fact, 
which they forgot to mention and 
ignored, was that the judicial rents 
were fixed upon an already drained and 
depleted nation. The landlords had al- 
ready reduced them to despair. They 
had taken from them all that they 
had. Nor was that all. It might be 
an Irish thing to say ; but the landlords 
had taken from them that which they 
had not. The rent of these people had 
been paid by their children, who had 
gone to America or Australia, and the 
landlords, who cried out loudly against 
the American dollars that were sub- 
scribed to the National League, had 
not complained of the American dol- 
lars going into their own pockets. 
Well, from November, 1871, £41 10s. 
had been extracted every half-year from 
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this poor woman. The judicial rent 
was fixed at £46 10s. per annum, and 
that was based upon the house built by 
the tenant as well as the land. This was 
one of the first estates upon which the 
Land Commissioners had gone, and he 
believed they were afraid of their own 
power, and that, hearing how the estate 
was mortgaged, they wished to leave 
Colonel O'Callaghan a margin to live 
upon. Griffith’s valuation of the hold- 
ing in 1683 was only £39, and even 
that included the house which the 
woman’s husband had built. He held 
in his hand about 20 promissory notes, 
which showed how hard the woman had 
all along been struggling to pay the 
rent; and he thought of the stories 
which he half believed before he went 
to Ireland—that the tenants could pay 
and would not. On the 3rd of the pre- 
sent month that poor woman was sold 
out of the house her husband had built 
with her money—where she had brought 
up her children; and, forsooth, they 
were told that it was necessary to send 
a force of police and soldiers to carry 
out evictions like these, because they 
were judicial rents! The woman had 
been cleaned out of every penny she 
had—she borrowed, and fought, and 
struggled—and now she was brought to 
her ruin. Hon. Members might say 
that was an exceptional case. Unfor- 
tunately, it was no such thing. Close 
by them was a farm under the manage- 
ment of another Nugent, who was in 
partnership with Hussey. The Poor 
Law valuation in 1853 was £3 15s, 
a-year. The following were the increases 
of rent:—£7 7s., £16; in 1857, £20; 
and in 1869, £21. (Griffith’s valuation 
was £14, and the judicial rent was 
fixed at £16. This also was a case in 
which there had been an eviction within 
the last few days. Take the remarkable 
case of Moloney, of Clomoher. On the 
27th of January, 1852, he had a lease 
giving him that property for £31 14s. 10d. 
per annum, which was a high rent, yet, at 
the expiration of the lease, the rent was 
raised to £82 per annum. The man 
had been defrauded—he could use no 
milder word — of the difference be- 
tween £31 14s. 10d. and £82. This 
man, some time after his rent was 
raised from £31 14s. 10d. to £82, 
was earnestly urged to “ preserve the 
game.” There was another feature 
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year 1879 was. In that year this un- 
fortunate man, by scraping together all 
he could, raised part of his rent, and 
was forgiven £11 for the half-year due 
in May, 1879. This reduction was 
marked as temporary in the receipt. 
Another abatement was subsequently 
made; but then the times became so 
bad that it was utterly impossible for 
the man to pay. The landlord took 
out a fi: fa. This man could not 
have continued the payment of this 
exorbitant rent but for a legacy of £350 
which had been left to him, every 1d. of 
which went in rent. The house had been 
built by his own hands, not a stone or 
stick did the landlord give, and the whole 
thing was now swept away from him by 
eviction. This was the state of things 
which the House was told—in rather a 
half-hearted way, it was true, and he 
(Mr. Waddy) was glad of it—was in- 
evitable. It could not be justified, it 
was said ; but it was necessary. And to 
preserve this state of things the Govern- 
ment were hurrying forward a Bill to 
stifle the outcry of the victims rather 
than bringing in a measure to relieve 
the wrong. ‘Take another case. There 
was a man of the name of Collings. [An 
hon. Member: Jesse.] No, no; not that 
one; this one’s name was Teddy. His 
original rent was 14 guineas. He was 
over-rented even at that. But his rent 
was raised to 16 guineas; then to £18; 
then successively to £22, £27, and 
£28 12s. 3d. This man built his house, 
and reclaimed four acresof bog. Griffith’s 
valuation was £14 10s., and the judicial 
rent was fixed at £16. Yet, after six 
years paying this exorbitant rent, the 
man was to be evicted from his house 
and farm. He had one child—a servant 
in New York—who had oftea sent him 
over money to pay his rent. And at the 
very time he was evicted he had one 
daughter dying of consumption, as was 
certified by the dispensary doctor of the 
district. This was a state of things 
which gave a lurid colour to the ques- 
tion, and would, at least, justify some 
inquiry and bring the Government to a 
pause in their hot pursuit of an emanci- 
pating measure which the Irish people 
did not want. He (Mr. Waddy) would 
not weary hon. Members by going 
through every wretched and wicked de- 
tail upon the estate. It would not do 
for hon. Members to say this was an 
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exceptional estate, and that hehad picked 


He had dono nothing of the 
kind. The evictions were there, and he 
went to it for that reason. If the evic- 
tions had been elsewhere he would have 
gone elsewhere. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he was not anxious to 
support Colonel O’Callaghan; but he 
had worked himself up to do so, and it 
was necessary that the Chief Secretary 
should know who he was supporting. 
Then there was the case of Margaret 
Macnamara, in the course of whose 
eviction the Sheriff’s officer fell down in 
a fit. This woman was 81 years of age. 
She had three or four children, all of 
whom, of course, were grown men and 
women. The husband was dead. He had 
built the house. He (Mr. Waddy) saw 
that woman hoisted through a hole in 
the house which her husband had built 
nearly 50 years ago. After reclaiming 
the bog these unfortunate tenants had 
their rent suddenly raised £9. At the 
same time, two acres of the bog were 
taken away from them and given to an- 
other man, who had his rent raised pro- 
portionately. The latter had shown him a 
drain which he had constructed nearly 
half-a-mile long. When he had finished 
the drain the rent wasimmediately raised. 
There were one or two Members of the 
House, including the hon. Member for 
North Meath (Mr. Mahony), who could 
confirm his statement. These people had 
been paying £36 a-year for the estate 
which they had brought into cultivation, 
and of which the judicial rent was only 
£22. All these cases pointed to one 
moral—the Government were doing no- 
thing to set the matter right. They 
were making it possible for any other 
O’Callaghan to do the same thing to- 
morrow. The landlords having taken 
all their money, and their credit having 
been exhausted both at the banks and 
with the shopkeepers, the boon which 
the Government proposed to extend to 
these poor people was universal bank- 
ruptey. And English soldiers were 
brought to back up such proceedings as 
those of Bodyke. He would not like to 
ridicule the men; but was it not a 
sareasm on those 100 men of the Welsh 
Fusiliers to stand by and watch an old 
woman of 81 and a babe of three years 
of age dragged out of a house? He 
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did not think that to the names inscribed 
on their flag—Badajoz, Corunna, Water- 
loo, and Alma—they would add that of 
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Bodyke. Nothing could be better than 
the conduct of the people at the be- 
ginning; and if they later on stooped to 
conduct which could not be wholly and 
strictly justifiable, he was almost in- 
clined to imitate the Chief Secretary and 
say—‘‘I disapprove of it, but I decide 
to support it.” He was much struck by 
the remark of one of the peasants to him, 
when he said—“ Don’t you think, Sir, 
that if we had Home Rule we would 
have had all this altered a good many 
years ago?” In that question was 
contained an indication of the impor- 
tance which attached to this question of 
eviction. People were now leaving Ire- 
land by thousands, and he heard with 
indignation a right hon. Gentleman say 
it was for fear of the Coercion Bill: 
There was not a particle of foundation 
in that. It was the system which pro- 
duced the Bodyke evictions which was 
driving the people—the backbone of 
Ireland—away to America. Did the 
Government desire that the manhood of 
the country should leave in shiploads? 
If so, let them press on their Coercion 
Bill. He had no doubt that any right- 
minded Englishman, even the Speaker, 
who was so calm and cool, had he looked 
on at Bodyke would have felt his blood 
boil, and would have been filled with 
indignation. They had heard that the 
National League ruled Ireland, and in 
one sense from the bottom of his heart 
he believed it, for the National League 
was practically Ireland; and when he 
suggested to young men whom he saw 
at Bodyke that they were under the 
terror of the League, the look of good- 
humoured scorn that came into their 
eyes at the suggestion did one’s heart 
good to witness. The priests at Bodyke 
were doing their best to keep the peace ; 
but he warned the Government to pause 
in the course they were pursuing—to 
reconsider their policy of stifling the cry 
of the victims—for if they did not he 
greatly feared there was the danger— 
‘* Lest when their latest hope is fled you taste 
of their despair, 
And learn by proof in some wild hour how 
much the wretched dare.” 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he yielded to no one in his respect 
for Colonel Turner, whom he believed 
to be an honourable and humane man, 
and he was certain that every Irish 
Member shared in that opinion; but it 
was strange that a P weet. 194 command, 
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whose campaign finished at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, had been unable to fur- 
nish the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with the informa- 
tion the Government liked. Perhaps 
there was another reason. Possibly 
Colonel Turner did not care to send the 
details of a campaign which he detested 
in his heart, and which not only he, but 
every one of the Constabulary and mili- 
tary officers acting with him detested. 
If the Government needed an indepen- 
dent witness—an English witness, unin- 
fluenced by Press interests—he (Mr. 
Lawson) was ready to come forward, and 
te join with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member forthe Brigg Division of Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Waddy) in testifying to 
the need of an immediate inquiry into 
the state of things which had given occa- 
sion for the use of language at Bodyke 
which no one deprecated more strongly 
than he did. If they might judge from 
one sample of information given early 
in the evening, he should not attach too 
much importance, if he were Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, to the “ usual 
channels of information.” It had been 
denied in that House that the Constabu- 
lary had acted as Sheriff’s bailiffs. On 
the first day he was at the evictions at 
Bodyke he saw the police enter the 
house of the Widow Macnamara simply 
because the bailiffs were afraid to go 
first. Everyone at the eviction on that 
day was of the opinion that the police 
were doing the bailiffs’ work. He did 
not see the slightest sign of an act of 
violence such as had been alleged, 
although subsequently, on his return 
home, he had occasion to condemn lan- 
guage spoken at a meeting in Bodyke 
at part of which he was present; but, 
while he condemned that language, he 
condemned with fifty times more vehe- 
mence the wanton and wicked conduct 
and management which gave rise to 
the language, and which, in some mea- 
sure, furnished its excuse and pallia- 
tion. He would wish that his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had confined his Resolution to 
the carrying out of the evictions, and 
not include in it the conduct of the 
police on the first days of the evictions. 
The police appeared to be on the best 
of terms with the people, and they 
smoked and chatted together. It was 
said that 95 per cent of the police were 
Catholics. Of their political opinion 
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nothing was known; but it would be 
difficult to find a finer or more intelligent 
body of men than the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Like jurymen and politicians, 
they were only men, and at a certain 
point of exasperation did wrong things. 
The biame, he considered, rested not 
upon them, but on their paymasters— 
those who sent them to execute laws 
justly odious to the population, with 
which these men had much in common. 
With regard to Colonel O'Callaghan, he 
was not going to attack him personally ; 
but who knew how far a combination of 
landlords in Ireland might be pressing 
him forward? A cousin of Colonel 
O’Callaghan was reported to have said 
that, as a relation, he would not ad- 
vise him to go on; but, as a landlord, 
he advised him todo so. That was the 
general feeling. There was a combi- 
nation of landowners and land agents, 
thus rendering possible a state of things 
which every man in that House must 
deplore. It was against the system 
and not the person they protested that 
night; it was the person and not the 
system the Chief Secretary denounced. 
Let them take the first of the series 
of cases given by Father Murphy, who 
had shown his desire for a peaceful 
settlement of all these matters. This 
was the case of Mrs. Nugent. On her 
holding the Government valuation was 
£39. The rent when she came into 
possession in 1850 was £30. The rent, 
before fixed in the Land Courts, was 
£83, and the judicial rent was £46 10s. 
For years tenants had been paying rents 
grossly and exorbitantly unfair, and 
money had gone into the pockets of 
landlords which could never come back. 
It had not come out of the soil, which 
was almost valueless, but from the hard- 
earned wagee of those who migrated to 
other parts of Ireland or emigrated to 
the United States of America, [Mr. T. 
D. Surtivan: American dollars.] In 
these hard times land in such places 
as Bodyke was not capable of bearing 
rent in many cases, and where it was it 
was only where some wretched piece of 
bog had been reclaimed by the skill of 
the tenants. Every bit of land near 
Bodyke and Ennis—where he went 
with the valuer of the Land Commission 
sitting there—had been rendered valu- 
able because it had been drained by the 
tenants and made valuable by their in- 
dustry and energy. Houses there, as 
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over almost all Ireland, had been built 
by the tenants, and out of these holdings 
and houses the wretched people were 
being cast, even to the number of 100 a- 
day. He asked the House to bear in mind 
the circumstances of the present situa- 
tion, and to remember the evictions that 
were going on all over Ireland. There 
could be only one result—the state of 
Treland would go on from bad to worse. 
He had come back from the country a 
sad pessimist. He feared they would 
have the inevitable return for all the 
wrongs now being done, and what was 
going on justified the words uttered 
years ago by the right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright)—“ Ireland alone is 
the land of evictions.” It was said that 
the Land Question stood first in the eyes 
of the Irish peasant. If that were so, 
he knew perfectly well that the only 
machinery which would render such 
events as had recently occurred im- 
possible—would be to give over the 
settlement of the social condition of 
the country to those who knew the ele- 
ments with which they had to deal, who 
understood the conditions of the pro- 
blem, and who had the confidence of 
the people with whom they would be 
called upon to act. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) said, he 
rose to deal principally with the evictions 
elsewhere than at Bodyke, though he 
desired to say a few words in reference 
to the recent occurrences at Bodyke. 
Having visited the locality he was in a 
position to bear out nearly everything 
said by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Waddy) and his hon. Friend (Mr. Law- 
son). With regard to the conduct of the 
police at Bodyke recently, he could not 
bear any testimony either one way or 
the other; but when he was at Bodyke 
the police and the military appeared to 
be on not unfriendly terms with the 
people. The Constabulary appeared to 
sympathize with the victims in the evic- 
tion campaign, and the military did so 
even to a still greater degree. If the 
scenes of which they had heard in the 
newspapers had occurred, scenes in 
which great violence had been used by 
the police against the tenantry, he could 
quite believe it. It was almost a certain 
outcome of the mode and manner in 
which the whole campaign had been 
conducted for the last few years on the 
estate of Colonel O’Callaghan. He re- 
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gretted very much that the tenants 
having resisted the campaign was the 
reason why public attention had been 
directed to the case. This country could 
not be brought to look at the evils, the 
oppression, and the tyranny that took 
place in Ireland, unless the people 
adopted violent courses. He regretted 
that extremity, and, therefore, he hoped 
to be allowed to give some evidence as 
to other evictions besides those at Bo- 
dyke, as he regarded it as a scandal to 
this country that it was only in the cases 
where the tenantry were driven to active 
resistance that their grievances were at- 
tended to, or attempted to be under- 
stood. The tenants at Bodyke had been 
rack-rented for a long period In1879, 
the frightful year of depression in Ire- 
land, something very like a no-rent 
manifesto was issued by the parish 
priest, arrears of rent accumulated, and 
in 1881 Colonel O’Callaghan brought a 
force of constabulary into the district, 
and then took place what was known in 
the neighbourhood as the “‘ Battle of Bo- 
dyke.” There was firing on both sides, 
and one life was sacrificed. The reason 
why there was so little bloodshed was 
that Father Murphy threw himself be- 
tween the opposing lines of fire. There 
were rumours also that the people 
throughout the district were armed, and 
he believed that were it not for the 
efforts of the clergy and the local branch 
of the National League the people would 
have shown much more resistance to the 
campaign of eviction. From all that he 
saw and heard he believed that the 
leaders of the people had used their best 
endeavours to prevent anything like 
bloodshed or violence by the spectators 
of those frightful scenes. He knew that 
Mr. Davitt had recommended those who 
were about to be evicted to defend their 
homes, and he considered that the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Davitt had done not 
a little to prejudice the case of those 
who were in favour of Home Rule in 
Ireland, as well as in some manner to 
prejudice the case now before the House ; 
but he (Mr. A. Pease) could not wonder 
at the feelings or the words of Mr. 
Davitt. He was certain that if hon, 
Members opposite were to go to that es- 
tate and other parts of Ireland, and see 
the work that was carried on in the name 
of law and order, they would not so con- 
stantly uphold repressive measures, but 
endeavour to alleviate the horrible 
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wrongs which the people were suffering 
all over the West of Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment. In order to substantiate 
the statement of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Waddy), he (Mr. A. Pease) 
would like to refer hon. Members to the 
table of judicial rents, as given in the 
June Return, 1882, with regard to the 
reductions of rent upon this estate ; and 
he would like to point out that, under 
the column for observations, there were 
most telling particulars of the manner 
in which rents on the estate had from 
time to time been raised as the tenants 
improved their holdings. It did not 
matter where hon. Members turned to 
in the return of Colonel O’Callaghan’s 
rents. Take the first two or three cases 
on the page he had opened at. The 
first was Ellen Wall, whose rent before 
1853 was £9 13s. 6d.; in 1853, £12 10s. ; 
in 1857, £14; in 1860, £15 9s.; and in 
1867, £24. The next was the case of 
Michael Callaghan, whose rent in 1854 
was £2, and in 1864 £3 3s., afterwards 
raised to £4. The third case was that 
of Patrick Keiffe, whose rent in 1850 
was £13 10s.; in 1855, £15; in 1857, £19; 
and in 1867 £30, and so on. One might 
go through nearly the whole list of 
tenants on this estate demonstrating by 
Government Returns a persistent and 
continuous process of raising the rents 
of those unfortunate tenants. In this 
case of Bodyke there were 87 tenants on 
the estate, and of these he understood 
that 53 were connected with the Plan of 
Campaign; but he could learn from no 
source that the balance between 57 and 
83 had undue pressure brought to bear 
upon them to join in the combination. 
He did not know the particulars of the 
57 tenants who had joined the Plan of 
Campaign, There might have been 
some amongst them who could have paid 
the rent demanded. Of that he could 
not speak; but he was absolutely con- 
vinced, as hon. Members opposite would 
be if they saw the labours of those 
people on their holdings, that the land 
could not produce even anything like 
the rent which was now being exacted 
by the landlord with the help of the 
military forces of this country. With the 
permission of the House he would read 
some answers given, he believed, by Sir 
Redvers Buller, before the Cowper Com- 
mission, and he felt convinced that Sir 
Redvers Buller was alluding to this very 
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ease of Bodyke in his answers to the 
following questions :— 


“The President: The judicial rents, although 
they might have been fair at the time, cannot 
be paid now ?—Sir Redvers Buller; I cannot 
say. The judicial rents were fixed wholesale, 
and fixed in a very summary, general way, 
mostly by percentages. I have been lately in 
the County of Clare—in fact, I have just come 
from Clare, where I have been endeavouring to 
prevent disturbances by inducing the landlord 
to give reduction. I have not succeeded, and 
I do not know that I shall; but in that case 
Iam informed by his neighbours and relations 
that some of the judicial rents are too high. 
They were very easily fixed, and there are 
allowances even now on the same sort of land 
which appear to me to be much larger. 

“Then you mean to say that you would desire 
further machinery to still further reduce rents ? 
—Not to reduce the rents, but te inquire into 
the condition of tenants before proceeding to 
eviction.”’ 


The Government had no desire to in- 
troduce any machinery of that kind at 
Bridport. There were from 300 to 350 
members of the Constabulary and 100 
men of the Welsh Fusiliers, and what 
had taken place had not only brought 
about a state of bitterness between the 
tenants and the landlord, but had filled 
the minds of the people with resentment 
against the authorities. He did not like 
to take up any longer the time of the 
House by referring to the conduct of other 
landlords in the County Clare. He had 
been at Westport, in the neighbourhood 
of those islands against which an expe- 
dition was now being sent on board Her 
Majesty’s Ship Banterer. One of those 
islands was Clare Island, and when he 
had been in that neighbourhood the 
tenants there were under notice of evic- 
tion. One scandalous thing about this 
matter was that the agent of that pro- 
perty was also the Sheriff, and for every 
eviction carried out on Clare Island one 
guinea went into his pocket. He would 
now turn his attention to Lord Sligo’s 
estate. Lord Sligo, who owned 114,000 
acres in that district, was an absentee, 
and drew from £20,000 to £25,000 a-year 
from that property. Lord Sligo had been 
drawing that immense sum out of that 
impoverished district since 1845, and now 
he, too, was evicting the tenants. In this 
ease the landlord was a man who had 
not given any reduction to his tenants ; 
no employment on his estate or in the 
town of Westport, which belonged to 
him ; he had never spent one shilling 
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on the property, and had shown no 
mercy or consideration to his tenantry. 
Lord Sligo, he believed, was the same 
man who, some years ago, evicted 2,000 
families on his estate in Mayo, and 
pulled down the houses. He (Mr. A. 
Pease) never saw such a dreadful state 
of things in any country as the aspect of 
that estate. It was covered with vil- 
lages and houses, every house being 
unroofed except those of a few herds- 
men. You could drive for miles through 
that property and see hundreds of un- 
roofed cabins, in which at one time 
dwelt the miserable people who had re- 
claimed those holdings and built the 
houses, but who were turned out. Many 
of them died from starvation, thousands 
of them went into the workhouse, while 
many more went to America. He found 
on Lord Lucan’s estate that there had 
been a persistent and continuous eviction 
of tenants. In two months, in the parish 
of Lecanvey alone, 140 of the pick of the 
residents had left the country and gone 
to America. When he asked the reason 
he was told—“ Oh, it is the evictions.” 
Some of the people seemed to think 
little of them ; they had got so used to 
oppression and tyranny. ‘Twelve of the 
tenants who had just been evicted had 
paid rents up to the last gale of £4 an 
acre for land, which in the North of 
England would fetch only 2s. 6d., or, at 
the most, 5s. an acre. Lord Lucan was 
also carrying out evictions on the Island 
of Innisturk. Out of 24 tenants 21 
had been, or were about to be, evicted. 
It was here that Lord Lucan had for- 
merly evicted 160 families, destroying 
all the houses on the island except two. 
He found, also, that in the neighbonr- 
hood of Westport evictions were being 
carried out by Sir Roger Palmer, who, 
as far as he (Mr. A. Pease) could gather, 
gave no abatement, no consideration, no 
assistance to his tenants, and, being an 
absentee, drew an enormous income out 
of the country. Here, close together, 
were three landlords who drew not only 
all the wealth of the district, much of 
which also came from Arrerica and other 
parts of the world to help the people, 
but they also took money wich was 
given to the tenants bycharitabl » persons 
in England, and notably in Manchester. 
He passed through other large proper- 
ties, upon which he found evictions going 
on. Respecting one estate, he was as- 
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belonged to one of the best landlords in 
Ireland. The reason given for this opi- 
nion was that last year, out of an income 
of £10,000, he had spent £6,000 in 
building a park wall. This was con- 
sidered an act of great generosity on the 
ney of a landlord towards his tenants, 

ut not a penny had been spent upon the 
tenants, or for the improvement of their 
condition. But what the people were 
grateful for was that temporary employ- 
ment had been given to them by the 
building of the park wall. When at 
Listowel he found wholesale convictions 
going on in the neighbourhood, princi- 
pally on Lord Ormathwaite’s estate, and 
here the price of butter had fallen from 
£5 and £6 per firkin to £2, and butter 
was in that district the main support of 
the farmers; and yet, notwithstanding 
that great drop in price, the poor farmers 
were shown no consideration, or, if any, 
very little. Indeed, it was a most touch- 
ing thing—it was the most touching of 
anything connected with these evictions— 
to see whole villages as well as isolated 
houses unroofed, and yet the people 
making no resistance. The people had 
submitted patiently, or, at all events, 
without any overt resistance, to treat- 
ment which, if attempted towards the 
people of any other part of the United 
Kingdom, would have brought about a 
revolution. At Kilrush several land- 
lords, including Colonel Vandeleur, was 
carrying out evictions, and on other 
estates, such as those owned by Mr. 
Winn, Mrs. Wood Martin, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, Mr. Massy, Colonel Foster, Lord 
Annesley, Lord Kenmare, and many 
others, the same thing was going on ; and 
all seemed to be anxious to make use of 
the time at their disposal.whilst the pre- 
sent Government was in power. They felt 
that whilst they were under theshadow of 
a Coercion Government they might act as 
they liked, without much danger of the 
Parliament or the country calling them 
to account, or compelling them to hold 
their hands in their barbarous work. 
He had no doubt that, generally speak- 
ing, the tenantry in the West of Ire- 
land would be much better off as the 
slaves than they were as the tenants 
of the landlords. As slaves there 
would be more mutual dependence 
and identity of interest, and they 
would receive kinder treatment than 
was dealt out to them as tenants. 
Under the present condition of things 
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they received no consideration what- 
ever. They were ground down with- 
out mercy by the landlord, or by the 
English Insurance Companies, who had 
acquired the landlords’ interests. The 
land system of Ireland was, in fact, a 
scandal such as no other country had 
ever seen; and he was very anxious, if 
possible, to induce the Government to 
alter their intentions towards those 
wretched people, and to take some steps 
to modify the tyranny which was now 
being exercised towards them. He had 
been on board a steamer from Kilrush 
to Limerick which was crowded with 
emigrants, who in nearly every case 
said they were leaving their country on 
account of evictions or high rents.. One 
coastguardsman who had been in the 
Navy said the country was not worth 
living in, owing to the state of things, 
due, as he declared, to high rents 
and coercion, and he was going to 
Portsmouth to try to get on board a 
man-of-war again. All people in Ire- 
land, except those whose interests were 
bound up with those of the landlords, 
would tell you the same tale of evictions, 
of high rents, and the prospects of dis- 
turbance when the Coercion Bill was 
carried. It was the very pick of the 
people who were being driven out of the 
country. He would not object to seeing 
voluntary emigration, but it was pitiable 
indeed to see people forced to emigrate 
under circumstances which produced in 
them feelings of intense hatred for the 
British Government. In one day at 
Killarney 240 families left for the United 
States of America, and on another day 
120 persons for the same destination. He 
had been on board a steamboat with some 
of those people, and it would make an 
Englishman blush to hear the tones of 
scorn in which they spoke of this country 
when he asked why they did not go to 
Canada. He made many inquiries, and 
he found the general explanation was 
the high rents and evictions. Under 
certain circumstances he should not ob- 
ject to the people emigrating ; but it was 
very sad, indeed, to sec them rushing 
away from the country with the most in- 
tense hatred of England burning in their 
hearts. The people of Ireland looked 
upon the Government of England as re- 
sponsible for all the tyranny from which 
they suffered, not only at the present 
time, but for generations past, and he 
was sorry to say that the conduct of the 
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present Government was calculated 
rather to strengthen than to dissipate 
the feeling. In conclusion, he ventured 
to express a hope that hon. Members 
opposite would go to the West of Ire- 
land and use their own eyes and ears, 
and learn for themselves the sad state of 
the country. If they did that, he was 
sure they would come back to that 
House with a different state of feeling 
from that which they now exhibited 
night after night in their places. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, that, having spent a considerable 
portion of the time on the spot while 
the evictions at Bodyke were in pro- 
gress, he had an opportunity of judging 
exactly of what took place there during 
the course of those proceedings. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. M. J. KENNY, resuming, said, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland objected 
to the action of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in bringing on that 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House at so early a date; but his hon. 
Friend had, in the course of that week, 
repeatedly addressed questions to those 
in that House who were responsible for 
the conduct of Irish affairs, and there had 
been time enough at the disposal of the 
Government to obtain sufficiently full 
information from Ireland on that subject 
if they had wished to do so. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had expressed 
his unwillingness to subject Colonel 
Turner to the ordeal of writing long de- 
spatches to him on that question every 
evening, considering the arduous nature 
of the duties in which he was recently 
engaged. Now, the evictions commenced 
about 9 o’clock in the morning and termi- 
nated at 3 in the afternoon, and Colonel 
Turner was encamped within two miles 
of the telegraph office, and could have 
communicated by wire with the autho- 
rities of Dublin Castle, and thence to 
London, either on the afternoon of the 
day on which he was engaged in those 
evictions, or else on Saturday week, or 
on Thursday last, two days on which no 
evictions were carried out, and when 
Colonel Turner, the police, and the 
soldiers enjoyed absolute rest. In the 
course of his speech the Chief Secretary 
referred to the newspaper reports, and 
spoke of them as being highly coloured. 
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During nine days of these evictions he 
was present as a spectator, and he was 
able to say that the accounts which ap- 
peared in the newspapers describing the 
scene at the evictions were in no sense 
exaggerated or highly coloured, but 
were substantially accurate descriptions 
of what occurred. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had thrown the cause of 
these evictions on to the landlord. which 
considerably relieved him (Mr. M. J. 
Kenny), and he was further relieved by 
the powerful and effective speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Waddy). The strong point of the Chief 
Secretary’s argument seemed to be that 
the rents on this property were judicial 
rents. But, in opposition to this view, 
he desired to point out that those judi- 
cial rents were fixed several years ago, 
and since that time it had become ex- 
tremely difficult for the tenants to pay 
them. Lord Cowper’s Commission had 
shown that those rents were at least 14 
per cent higher than if fixed now. It 
had also to be remembered that for 32 
years previous to the fixing of those 
judicial rents the tenants on this estate 
had been subjected to a gigantic system 
of rack-renting; that everything they 
earned and got from their friends in 
America was taken from them in the 
shape of these excessive rents; and that 
the Land Act practically reached the 
poor tenants when they had become 
ruined men. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Waddy) had produced 
a promissory note as far back as 1878, 
showing that even then, when times 
were comparatively prosperous, Mrs. 
Nugent was forced to borrow money to 
pay her rent, and almost all the old 
tenants were practically in the same 
position, and, despite the Land Act, 
they had never been able to regain their 
ground. The Chief Secretary had ac- 
cused them of preventing the Govern- 
ment amending the Land Law; but one 
portion of the Government proposal 
would simply mean this—they could do 
with a piece of paper what it now took 
the crowbars and the axes of the Emer- 
gency men to do, and he objected to 
anything which made eviction easier in 
Ireland than it was at the present time. 
The Chief Secretary also accused some 
of them with advising the tenants to 
resist the enforcement of the law. He 
(Mr. M. J. Kenny) had no hesitation in 
saying he did advise them to resist the 
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law which even the Chief Secretary in 
his speech condemned; and he would 
say this—that on every occasion on which 
he happened to be brought into contact 
with the tenants of any estate who were 
fighting a battle like that he would ad- 
vise those men to resist exactly as the 
tenants at Bodyke had resisted, and, if 
necessary, he would take part in helping 
them to resist. For the past nine months 
the houses of these unfortunate tenants 
had been in a state of siege; they had 
not enjoyed a good night’s rest for the 
past six months while these ejectments 
were hanging over their heads; the 
whole country was in a state of siege, 
and all this was due to the conduct of 
the landlord. Father Murphy, owing to 
the generosity of an English gentleman, 
who proffered him £300 for the purpose, 
begged of the landlord to effect a settle- 
ment for £900; but that offer, which 
was the best Colonel O’Callaghan would 
ever get, was refused by him, although, 
at the same time, these tenants were 
holding themselves liable and respon- 
sible for a full year’s rent on next Sep- 
tember. The Under Secretary for Ire- 
land, a day or two ago, stated, in reply 
to a Question, that during these evic- 
tions a crowbar was not thrown by an 
Emergency man, but that it slipped from 
the man’s hand. Well, he (Mr. M. J. 
Kenny) saw that Emergency man, and 
could identify him, and unquestionably 
he threw the crowbar, and repeated 
the operation at the next house, look- 
ing round and winking and laughing 
at his friends after he had done so. 
In proof thatthese crowbars were thrown, 
they had twoof them in their possession, 
one being at Dublin and the other in 
safe custody at Bodyke. One was a 
light instrument, whilst the other was 
an enormous crowbar with a steel point, 
and this was flung at the head of a 
tenant who was defending his house, and 
narrowly escaped striking him. The 
second statement denied was the assault 
on Mrs. Wall. He was standing exactly 
opposite this house during the eviction, 
and although he could not see the 
assault, he saw the policemen and Emer- 
gency men rush in, and the inmates were 
then assaulted. Mrs. Wall was a totter- 
ing old lady 80 years of age—she was 
unable to walk without a stick; she had 
this stick in her hand when the police- 
men entered, and one of them snatched 
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it from her hand and struck her on the 
head with it. He held in his hand affi- 
davits from Dr. Dunworthy and Mrs. 
Wall, which left no doubt that the poor 
old lady had been violently assaulted. 
There were seven policemen who dis- 
tinguished themselves by being the first 
to attack every house, which they broke 
into before the Emergency men. The 
crowds outside throughout these evic- 
tions were extremely peaceable, but the 
police, with batons in their hands, re- 
peatedly charged them, and during the 
clearance of the land Mr. Davitt, him- 
self, and the clergymen had to place 
themselves in a line between the police 
and the people to prevent the latter from 
being bludgeoned ; and in one instance 
where he stepped in to prevent a con- 
stable from batoning a man the latter 
turned savagely on him and threatened 
to strike him on the head, athreat, how- 
ever, which he did not carry out. The 
police at Feakle, also, under District In- 
spector Siddell and another officer, acted 
in a brutal manner without having the 
slightest justification for doingso. The 
whole circumstances, in short, served to 
illustrate the unreliability of the reports 
of the police in relation to such occur- 
rences. When accusations were made 
against the police the answers were 
practically the answers of the police, and 
were, therefore, ex partestatements. What 
they now wanted was an independent 
tribunal to inquire into the truth or 
falsehood of the charges they brought, 
and they would continue to make that 
demand until such time as they had suc- 
ceeded in effecting an alteration of the 
manner in which evictions were being 
carried out in Ireland. The men at 
Bodyke had done everything in their 
power to meet their obligations, and 
when they had failed to pay the rack- 
rents they were cruelly evicted. The 
case of O’ Halloran was a hard one; but 
he admired the manner in which that 
family defended their house, and he hoped 
every other Irish tenant would act in 
identically the same manner under simi- 
lar circumstances. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, of course, drew a picture of 
the hardships being suffered by evicted 
tenants in London. He would like to 
see a London tenant who built his own 
house and had been evicted. He 
thought they would see a general up- 
rising of the people against transactions 
of that kind. He saw an interesting 
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letter to-day in The Times from Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, their old friend, in which he 
criticized the officers engaged in these 
outrages. He did not altogether agree 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and he thought 
it would have been more decent on his 

art, if, instead of writing to The Times, 

e had sent a respectful letter to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, asking to be 
re-appointed. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland complained that they made 
political capital out of the case. Of 
course they made political capital out of 
it, and they would continue to make 
political capital out of it until they made 
it impossible for them to evict a single 
tenant in Ireland. There was a remark- 
able consensus of opinion among the 
correspondents of the London news- 
papers, irrespective of their politics, as 
to the violent conduct of the police. The 
Reports which Colonel Turner sent to the 
Under Secretary were supplied by the 
local inspectors. One of these inspec- 
tors had incited the people to acts of 
violence in order to afford an excuse for 
the police bludgeoning the mob. The 
law had done its worst in this matter, 
and no doubt many men would be sent 
to gaol. When they camo out of prison, 
however, they would continue to fight 
against landlordism, and before many 
years had run he believed that the land- 
lords would be brought upon their knees. 
If the Party opposite desired to place 
property upon a more secure footing, 
they must not play into the hands of a 
small number of men who altogether 
disregarded the welfare of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. WW. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, if, when the Division Bells rang, 
Members of the House were to be called 
upon to give their vote on the dispute 
between Colonel O’Callaghan and his 
tenants, there would be a prospect of 
something like unanimity in the verdict. 
Colonel O’Callaghan was the type of all 
that was worst in Irish landlordism. 
There was no worse case of rent-raising 
and confiscation of the interests of 
tenants than could be found on his 
estate. The hon. Member for St. Pancras 
(Mr. Lawson) said he was one of a com- 
bination of landlords urging on this ex- 
treme action ; but he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
had reason to know that many landlords 
had done their best to prevent Colonel 
O’Callaghan from carrying out these 
evictions. [‘‘Oh, oh!”} He knew it 
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to be a fact that Colonel O’Callaghan 
had taken his course in spite of the en- 
treaties of the best of Irish landlords. 
Now, admitting all this—and anyone 
who knew anything about Bodyke and 
this case must admit it—he asked any 
hon. Member, what had the Executive 
Government in Ireland to do with it? 
Colonel O’Callaghan got his legal de- 
crees from a competent Court. He pro- 
ceeded to execute these decrees, and no 
hon. Member could stand up and say 
that the Executive Government would 
have been justified in refusing him the 
force necessary to execute those legal 
decrees. All that could be said about 
Bodyke constituted the most excellent 
reason for stopping the chatter that for 
four months had continued on the Ad- 
dress, on the Closure Resolution, and 
on the Crimes Bill, and for en- 
abling the House to take up, and, if 
necessary, improve a Bill that was in 
“ another place,” and which, if carried, 
would put a stop to these evictions. 
Hon. Members representing Ireland on 
that side of the House had done that 
which they considered to be their 
duty in opposing the Crimes Bill, 
and he was endeavouring to do his 
in protesting strenuously against their 
conduct. In the name of the tenant 
farmers whom he represented in that 
House, he (Mr. T. W. Russell) protested 
against the action of those hon. Mem- 
bers to whom he had referred, because 
it tended to delay, and had, in fact, de- 
layed, the passing of a measure which, 
even if it did not already give, might be 
made to give, to the tenant farmers that 
protection which they ought to have. 
There was one clause in it. [An hon. 
Member : The Bankruptcy Clause. | No, 
not the Bankruptcy Clause, but another. 
It would not be in Order that he should 
then discuss the provisions of a measure 
which was still in ‘‘ another place ;”’ but 
he might say that in the Bill to which 
he was referring there was one clause 
which would prevent a repetition of the 
scenes which he was sorry to say had 
occurred in the course of the Bodyke evic- 
tions. What did the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
mean? The hon. Member proposed to 
inquire into these evictions, and into the 
conduct of the police with respect to 
them. What good, he (Mr. T. W. Rus- 
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an inquiry into these evictions? The 
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m their farms, and were now out of 
their houses, and it really seemed to him 
to be only a sort of Job’s comfort to offer 
them an inquiry into the evictions after 
they had been accomplished. What 
that House should, in his opinion, do 
was to prevent similar evictions for the 
future. Well, but no inquiry could 
further that. Then they were told that 
the conduct of the police was to be in- 
quired into; but he wag T. W. Russell) 
was very cautious, after the experience 
he had had of charges against the police, 
of believing everything that he heard 
alleged against them. They were told 
that they were to listen to the statements 
of three English Gentlemen with respect 
to the conduct of the police. Well, he 
had listened to the statements of three 
hon. Gentlemen, representing English 
constituencies, who were present at these 
evictions—— 

Mx. DILLON said, that these English 
Members were not present during the 
time to which the charges which had 
been made against the police had refer- 
ence. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Let the 
House listen and attend to the testimony 
which these three Members, representing 
English constituencies, had borne to the 
conduct of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
at Bodyke. It was the nearest parallel 
to the case of Balaam he had ever heard 
of. These three English Gentlemen were 
expected to bless, and lo! they had alto- 
gether cursed the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. They had answered the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, and 
the case by which it was supported ; for 
every one of these Gentlemen had borne 
the most explicit testimony to the fair- 
ness and good temper of the police and 
the military while they were present at 
these Bodyke evictions. But they were 
told to read the newspapers. Well, 
he (Mr. T. W. Russell) knew something 
about newspaper work, and how it was 
done. He would ask hon. Members 
near him if they would assure him (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) that the man who wrote 
the report of the Feakle disturbance for 
the newspapers was actually present at 
them. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I can assure 
the hon. Member that he was on the 
spot. 

PM. T. W. RUSSELL said, that as 
often as not reports of these cases were 
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conveyed to newspaper men by men who 
were not newspaper reporters. He re- 
collected that some little time ago all 
sorts and descriptions of charges were 
brought against the conduct of the police 
in Belfast. They had stateménts from 
an hon. Member (Mr. De Cobain), who 
represented one part of that borough, as 
to the alleged brutal conduct of the 
police towards the citizens of that 
town. But let the House remember 
that, when these charges against the 
olice were brought forward before the 
Royal Commission presided over by Mr. 
Justice Day, they were found to be abso- 
lutely groundless ; and he very much re- 
gretted that he himself had, by the 
statements made to him, been misled 
into making any charges against the 
police. That made him say that he was 
exceedingly chary of believing these re- 
Fo against the police, except they were 
rne out and supported by evidence 
that was absolutely incontrovertible. He 
must say at once that he had not heard 
any evidence of that sort adduced against 
the police that night. He had, it was 
true, heard of an Emergency man thrust- 
ing a crowbar into a house, and he had 
also heard a statement as to the police 
thrusting their bayonets into the walls 
of houses ; but the only charge of a de- 
finite character that he heard of was 
against Emergency men, and not against 
members of the Police Force. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY said, that in the 
course of his speech he had accused the 
police of assaulting an old woman of 80 
years of age. This charge was supported 
by the evidence of the local doctor. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that the 
local doctor, so far as he understood, 
made no charge against the members of 
the Police Force; but what were the 
facts? It was stated that the walls of 
the house had fallen in, and he (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) thought it much more 
likely that the old woman was injured 
by the falling débris than that she was 
struck by the police. Considering thatthe 
old woman was 80 years of age, it was al- 
most impossible and well-nigh incredible 
that a member of a force to whose cha- 
racter such high testimony had been 
borne that night would have been guilty 
of such a cowardly and ruffianly attack. 
Who had given the information to the 
Government on which they relied, and 
which had been read out to the House 
that night? A gentleman of the highest 
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character, and admitted to be honourable 
in all the relations of life—he meant 
Colonel Turner. It so happened that 
Colonel Turner agreed with hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway in politics, 
and that, he supposed, was why he was 
recognized by them as a man so respect- 
able and altogether honourable as he 
had been described that night. It was 
certainly the first time that he had ever 
heard a magistrate lauded by those hon. 
Gentlemen. Well, this Colonel Turner 
was the conduit pipe through which all 
the information had reached the Govern- 
ment, and he put his testimony against 
the testimony—if it could be called such 
—which they heard against the police 
that night. The House could, if it were 
desirous to do so, stop such scenes as had 
occurred in the course of these Bodyke 
evictions. A most solemn responsibility, 
in his opinion, rested upon them, and a 
responsibility which they could never 
discharge if they continued to spend 10 
days on the Address, 15 days on a Rule 
of Procedure, and he knew not how many 
days on six clauses of another Bill. In 
conclusion, he desired to say that in the 
name and on behalf of the tenant 
farmers whom he represented, and in 
whose name he had a right to speak, he 
begged that House to give up the idle 
chatter which was now going on with 
regard to crime in Ireland, and face 
with seriousness and earnestness the 
real work of the Government and of the 
Session— though they were now ap- 
proaching July—the amendment of the 
Irish Land Laws ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
said, he wes always glad to hear the hon. 
Member wiv had just sat down speak- 
ing in that House, because he seldom 
brought any strength or assistance to 
the cause he advocated. Asa general 
rule, the hon. Member showed clearly 
the rabid and intolerant spirit of the 
small minority he represented in resist- 
ing the demand of the Irish people. 
The hon. Member had given the most 
conclusive reason why some action 
should be taken by the Executive Go- 
vernment to interfere with the present 
deplorable state of things which was 
going on on many estates in Ireland as 
well as on the estates at Bodyke. No- 
thing could be more hollow or more in- 
sincere than the talk indulged in by the 
hon. Gentleman and men like him, who 
complained of the time wasted in that 
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House by the discussion of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. Who was responsible 
for placing the Irish Coercion Bill be- 
fore the Bill which they professed to 
think would remove the grievances 
which they acknowledged existed? He 
might retort upon the hon. Member 
and say that he and those who acted 
with him on the Liberal side of the 
House in supporting the present Go- 
vernment were the real obstructors of 
remedial legislation. The Executive 
could press forward their Land Bill 
with urgency if they liked, if they be- 
lieved it to be a remedy for the present 
grievances, instead of wasting time with 
a useless measure, and they could take 
care that if these evictions were to take 

lace that they were carried out with as 
Fittle provocation to the people as was 
absolutely necessary. The whole strength 
of their case was that these Bodyke in- 
cidents were only part of a number of 
incidents which were taking place all 
over Ireland. It was with strange feel- 
ings that Irish Members, day after day, 
listened in the House to the arrange- 
ments made for the gorgeous ceremo- 
nials in Westminster Abbey. One hon. 
Member had to-night asked whether on 
the day of the Jubilee evictions were to 
be suspended in Ireland, and he was 
told that that could not be done; and 
also that the Bodyke evictions had 
stopped. It was not only possible, but it 
was very probable, that while they were, 
with stately pageant in London, cele- 
brating the Jubilee of the Queen, in 
Treland they would be celebrating the 
Jubilee by sending their red coats to 
turn out upon the roadside miserable 
and half-famished subjects of the Queen, 
who were guilty of no wrong and no 
injustice, but who had the curse and 
misfortune of being Irishmen living in 
their own land. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
complained that it was unfair to raise 
that discussion that night, because he 
had not full information on the subject. 
He would seriously and solemnly ask 
the House what better use public money 
could be put to than in using the tele- 
graph and other means for the purpose 
of obtaining information of desperate 
incidents of this character? He had 
never heard an excuse which sounded 
more insulting to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the police were 
only fulfilling their duty in what they 
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did, and the hon. Gentleman wno had 
just sat down referred to the fact that 
the three Englishmen who had spoken 
of the evictions bore testimony to the 
fact that the police did not overstep 
their duties. Those three Englishmen, 
however, only saw the commencement 
of the proceedings, and it was after they 
left that the ill-feeling sprang up and 
the villainous conduct on the part of the 
police took place. He could not con- 
ceive how a Government, in face of the 
serious accusations that had been made, 
could refuse to institute an inquiry into 
the conduct of the police. Their refusal 
to do so would still further complicate 
matters in Ireland, and would still fur- 
ther endanger the public peace, and, he 
feared, precipitate scenes of violence at 
evictions, which were in a few days to 
take place in other districts in Ireland. 
He had always counselled the Irish 
people, and the people at these evictions, 
even in the face of terrible provocation, 
not to outstep the law or give way to 
violence, because he believed that the 
moment they were guilty of illegal con- 
duct and acted with violence, that mo- 
ment they began to play into the hands 
of their enemies, and he conceived that 
the Party which at the present mo- 
ment had the most to gain by scenes 
of violence in Ireland was the Party re- 
presented on the Front Bench, and sup- 
es on the Opposition side of the 

ouse by the Liberal Unionists. But 
he must candidly state that while he 
would always raise his voice to prevent 
any action which would give strength to 
their enemies in the struggle, at the 
same time he felt bound solemnly to say 
that he did not believe that any in- 
fluence would be strong enough to pre- 
serve the public peace if scenes like 
those enacted at Bodyke were repeated 
and persisted in; and he said it was the 
duty of the Government, without losing 
one single hour, to take some action to 
free Ireland from scenes which in the 
end would, without doubt, result in 
violence and bloodshed. If the Govern- 
ment did not do this, he believed that 
every honest man in this country and in 
Ireland would draw this inference alone 
from their conduct—that they desired 
scenes of violence and bloodshed in 
order to justify their conduct; and he 
hoped that the English people, recog- 
nizing that that was their motive, would 
make their opinion clear that that ob- 
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ject was a nefarious one which deserved 
the condemnation of every patriotic man, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think, Sir, it must be 
generally felt upon the Benches opposite 
that this debate leaves the Government 
in an extremely unsatisfactory position, 
a position that ought to be as unsatis- 
factory to themselves and to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side as it is to any- 
one on this side of the House. The Chief 
Secretary to-night excused himself from 
* entering into any discussion on the con- 
duct of the police, on the ground that he 
could not possess full information as to 
what the actual course of proceedings at 
the Bodyke evictions had been. All I 
can say upon that point is, that we had 
in our time experience of far heavier 
charges being made against the police in 
the case of the Belfast riots. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot deny that 
the transactions at Belfast were far more 
serious in the tax they laid upon the at- 
tention of the Executive officers than the 


proceedings at Bodyke? We received | po 


Reports not only every 24 hours, but I 
venture to assure the House that there 
was scarcely an hour in which we did 
not have very full information as to the 
actual course of proceedings in Belfast. 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I never denied that we had 
daily Reports. What I said was, that 
we could not expect the Executive offi- 
cers to write long despatches every even- 


ing. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: No; but the 
right hon. Gentleman should be good 
enough to remember that this discussion 
arises upon occurrences which took place 
last Sunday. We are now at Thursday ; 
and does the right hon. Gentleman really 
mean to say that the time of Colonel 
Turner and the Executive officers is so 
absorbed by their work of evictions, which 
is usually stopped at 3 in the afternoon, 
that between the Sunday and the Thurs- 
day he is not able to obtain from them 
full and true information ? I should have 
thought he would have taken steps to 
have got that information in the interests 
of the police and the officers themselves. 
I, for my part, am glad to hear from 
hon. Gentlemen who were present, and 
from others, that the conduct of the 
Constabulary was good. I, myself, have 
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experienced what it is to have to defend 
the police against unjust attacks, and I 
should always be glad of good evidence 
as to the good conduct of the Constabu- 
lary. But in the interests of the police 
themselves, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man saw important charges against them 
in the London newspapers, it was his 
duty to have got by this time full infor- 
mation as to the points now charged 
against them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am ex- 
tremely unwilling to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman; but I have full in- 
formation from the officers on the spot 
that the conduct of the police has been 
exemplary, though I have not yet a de- 
tailed account of particular charges such 
as those which were made by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
against a policeman of pursuing a boy 
into a house, and knocking him down. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Of course 
that is fair enough. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have specific 
information as to the conduct of the 
lice. 

Mr, JOHN MORLEY: Well, Sir, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had that in- 
formation, it would, I conceive, have 
saved a great deal of time, and a great 
deal of friction, and a great deal of mis- 
giving, I believe, on the part of some of 
his followers sitting behind him, if he 
had favoured the House with it; be- 
cause we are all interested—even hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway will 
some day be interested—in the cha- 
racter of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that this discussion was irrele- 
vantly and improperly introduced into 
the midst of more important debates on 
the Crimes Bill. After listening care- 
fully to this debate, I submit that no 
debate which could have been raised 
would have been more germane to the 
Crimes Bill. I am very much mistaken 
if the evidence which has been brought 
before the House by English Members 
to-night does not have a very salu- 
tary effect on the judgment which the 
constituencies will by-and-bye pro- 
nounce. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself did not pretend fora moment to 
defend the conduct of Colonel O’Calla 
ghan; and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) has, in the 
most emphatic and point blank manner, 
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denounced the conduct of that gentle- 


man. I pronounce no opinion upon his 
conduct, for I know nothing of him 
except what I have heard; but this I 
do say, that the Crimes Bill is a Bill for 
maintaining the Colonel O’Callaghans of 
Ireland. That is why this debate is not 
irrelevant. The right hon. Gentleman 
reproached us with preventing this 
House from dealing with such cases as 
that of Colonel O’Callaghan, and with 
such evictions as those at Bodyke, by 
remedial legislation, and he made what 
I think, upon reflection, he will himself 
admit to be a most extraordinary state- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
us how we, by anything we have sug- 
gested, could have relieved such cases 
as those at Bodyke? The right hon. 


Gentleman says that the proper way of | 


giving relief to such cases as those at 
Bodyke is by pushing on the Bill which 
is now in “another place.” |Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: Hear, hear!] Sir, I should 
be out of Order if I were to discuss that 
Bill at any length, but perhaps I may 
be permitted to devote as many sen- 
tences to it as the right hon. Gentleman 
did. I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
could have spoken again in this debate ; 
but as he cannot, perhaps some other 
right hon. Gentleman near him will ad- 
dress the House. How are we in this 
House responsible for noble Lords in 
‘another place” fixing the Report of 
the Land Bill for so late a date as July 1? 
Then there is another point. Which 
Bill does he mean? I ask this ques- 
tion, because they have already had in 
‘another place” practically two Bills, 
and there is a common idea that when 
the lst of July comes such changes 
will have been introduced as will make 
it practically a third Bill. I will only 
urge one point which bears on the pre- 
sent discussion, and that is that the one 
provision in that Bill which provides for 
the revision of rent outside of bankruptcy 
was, on Monday night last, thrown over 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Why 
has the remedial legislation against such 
proceedings as those which we are now 
considering been delayed? We know 
very well what the reason is that re- 
medial legislation has been delayed. It 
is not delayed because we are considering 
the Crimes Bill here, but because Her 
Majesty’s Government find great diffi- 
culty in regard to the Bill for the relief, 
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nominally, of the Irish tenants in coming 
to terms with their friends the Irish 
landlords. So much for that charge. I 
confess I am amazed that the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone should give 
the name of ‘‘ chatter” to a discussion 
on such a measure as the Crimes Bill; 
but there appear to be hon. Members 
who have no sympathy for anything 
outside their own Party views. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not 
refer to the Crimes Bill only, but to the 
delay on the Address, to the delay on 
the Procedure Resolution, as well as to 
the delay on the Crimes Bill. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The hon. 
Member refers to the delay on the Ad- 
dress. I remember in detail the pro- 
ceedings on the Address, and I venture 
to say that most part of the debate on 
the Address was devoted to pressing 
upon the House an issue which, if the 
House had appreciated it, would have 
prevented the necessity for discussing 
the Bodyke evictions to-night. The 
main part of the debate on the Address 
was devoted to pressing on the House 
the necessity of dealing with the ques- 
tion of the land. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) moved 
an Amendment which was largely de- 
bated, and what was the object of that 
Amendment? The point of it was that 
it was above all things necessary to deal 
with the question of the land, with a 
view to preventing harsh and unjust 
evictions. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Geutleman himself has not denied to- 
night, has never denied, and will not 
deny that these evictions which he is 
necessarily—the law being what it is— 
engaged in using force to carry out, are 
harsh and unjust evictions. I wonder 
why the right hon. Gentleman has not 
taken the same course that was teken 
by his Predecessor, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who told us that he had exerted 
his influence to prevent the Irish land- 
lords from using their legal rights 
harshly. I regret that we do not hear 
the same language from the present 
Chief Secretary. I do not for a moment 
say that the humanity of the right hon. 
Gentleman is one whit. less active than 
that of anybody else; but he has such 
a conception of his position as to place 
before all the other objects for which 
Government exists, the one object of 
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driving the discontent of Irish tenants 
beneath the surface, without the least 
regard to the greater ends of govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman to- 
night said that he wished to recall the 
sentiment of the country to sane and 
sober methods. He said there were scenes 
here quite as hideous as the sufferings 
of the people of Bodyke. He said and 
said truly—I do not deny it for a 
moment—that we have within a few 
hundred yards of the Chamber where 
we are now sitting, cases of misery, of 
horror, and of suffering on the part of 
little children and women and innocent 
_— of all kinds, as grievous and as 

eartrending as the sufferings of the 

eople at Bodyke. But the right hon. 

entleman forgets, I think, the great 
central facts of these miseries in Ireland. 
What goes on within a few hundred yards 
of this House is, indeed, well calculated 
to excite our pity. What we have heard 
to-night, in the admirable speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Brigg 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy), 
and that of the hon. Member for Mid 
Tyrone (Mr. M. J. Kenny), moves in us 
not only feelings of pity—though it 
moves that—but even on the Benches 
opposite it moves feelings of indignant 
reprobation and anger. Miseries in 
London and in other great cities are due 
to a vast variety of causes; but they 
are not due, as far as I know, to causes 
which the Legislature could, and admits 
that it ought to, prevent. You cannot 
find for me a case in London like the 
case of the Widow Nugent—I think 
that is her name. This is what con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of Irish wrongs 
and Irish grievances--that you have 
there a gross moral wrong. In the case 
of the widow Nugent, the husband 
built a house out of her money. He 
strove, year after year, to meet what 
everyone in this House admits to be an 
excessive, an exorbitant, and a mon- 
strous rent. And then, after these ex- 
actions have been endured for years, 
their little house is taken from them, and 
they are turned out on to the roadside. 
That is what constitutes the wrong of 
the Irish tenant. I have often been 
taken to task for saying that the Irish 
land system is one of the most monstrous 
in the history of mankind. Have we not 
all heard good evidence to-night that at 
least on the Bodyke property no system 
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could be more monstrous or more cal- 
culated to arouse the indignation of 
every honest man, no matter to what 
Party he belongs? I submit, then, that 
the analogy with which the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to soften the 
edge of this story is an analogy which 
will not bear to be dwelt upon. 
The right hon. Gentleman forgets—at 
any rate, he leaves out of sight—the 

osition which we on this side of the 

ouse have taken up since this Parlia- 
ment met. We said that unless some- 
thing was done to deal with the Land 
Question, and to stay evictions, and un- 
less something was done promptly, dis- 
orders would inevitably arise in Ireland. 
The disorders which have begun at 
Bodyke, and which are very likely to 
extend elsewhere, are a proof that 
what we said then was said with a just 
and an accurate appreciation of what 
was likely to happen. What did we 
say at the beginning of this Session ? 
We said—‘‘ You are proceeding in an 
inverted order. You are going to bring 
in your Coercion Bill first, and your 
remedial Bill afterwards.” And we 
urged and entreated you to bring in a 
remedial Bill first, and then, if you 
thought fit, your Coercion Bill. The 
whole course of the debate to-night has 
shown that we are absolutely right. [4 
laugh.| In spite of that laugh, I 
will appeal to hon. Members generally 
to ask themselves whether the state of 
things, both in this country and in Ire- 
land, would not have been better if the 
Government had taken our advice in- 
stead of following their own devices, and 
had brought in first the remedial Bill, 
which, in some shape or other, is to 
come down to us at some time or other? 
Then, if you found that your remedial 
legislation had not stayed disorder, you 
might have brought in any otirer measure 
you liked. I submit that the course of 
this discussion has shown beyond dispute 
that you are now bringing in a Coercion 
Bill to deal with offences which your 
own neglect of remedial legislation is 
rapidly provoking, and which it will still 
further provoke, and with which your 
coercion is powerless and will be power- 
less to deal. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
right hon. Gentleman has explained 
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what for many hours seemed doubtful 
to us—namely, the meaning of the 
Motion made to-night. He has stated 
that this debate is extremely germane to 
the Crimes Bill. I take the liberty of 
interpreting that to mean this—that the 
whole of the House, including the 
friends, allies, and followers of the 
right hon. Gentleman, were sick to 
death of the dreary iteration which has 
marked the debate on the Crimes Bill, 
that the House, their own followers, 
and the country were so weary and ex- 
hausted by the tiresome repetition and 
incessant iteration of the old arguments 
which have marked this debate that it 
was sought to introduce some novelty by 
the sensation of to-night; and accord- 
ingly, by apre-arranged plan, the hon.and 
learned Member forthe Brigg Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy) comes down 
with his receipts and his leases, and the 
hon. Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) comes down also with docu- 
ments collected from Ireland, and the 
hon. Member for York (Mr. A. E. 
Pease) comes down with a prolonged 
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“Withdraw!”] That is why we were 
to have English witnesses called. 

Mr. DILLON : Iam sorry to inter- 
rupt the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but he has emphasized a state- 
ment which was the reverse of the truth. 
The notice I handed to you, Sir, called 
direct attention to the unjust evictions 
of 36 families. That is the forefront of 
the Motion. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No doubt that is 
the chronological order, but it is not the 
order of importance. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo is far too good a judge 
of Parliamentary tactics—I say so with 
all possible respect—to commit the 
blunder and fall into the trap into 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
the Brigg Division fell in confining his 
speech to a narrative of the woes of the 
widow Bridget O’Brien. Do not sup- 
pose that I am speaking disrespectfully, 
or without sympathy. I am coming to 
that subject in a moment. But what I 
say is, that no Member of this House 
would have ventured to say that the 
|improper treatment of his tenants by 








account of a long tour in Ireland. This | Colonel O’Callaghan was a proper reason 
is an elaborately revised scheme for| for interrupting the debate on the 
throwing a little novelty into the debate | Crimes Bill. The hon. Member for East 
on the Crimes Bill, of which we have got | Mayo’s argument is that it is the Exe- 
so insufferably weary. And what does | cutive who are supporting by force an 
the debate come to? The hon. Mem-| unjust landlord; that the police have 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) naturally, | by improper means cmpatedl this man. 
properly, and logically made it the head | For that the English witnesses were 
and front of his argument in support of called, and appeared in the shape of the 
this Motion that the police had miscon-| hon. Members for York and West St. 
ducted themselves in connection with | Pancras. 

the Bodyke evictions. It would have) Mr.DILLON: The English witnesses 
been too intolerable a proposition to | I called were eye-witnesses, whose state- 
submit to the House of Cnaisaaten that | ments appeared in the Press of this 


our debates upon a subject of vital, 
momentous, and, if you please, disre- 
putable policy—I mean the policy of 
amending the Criminal Law, in order to 
make it more swift and efficient—should 
be interrupted in order to discuss whe- 
ther Colonel O’Callaghan was a harsh 
or a good landlord, whether he has dealt 
fairly or usuriously with his tenants, and 
whether his rents have been properly or 


country. The three Members who have 
spoken were not the eye-witnesses I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Then the wit- 
nesses who have been called did not ap- 
pear. I was going to speak of these 
witnesses, and to state that their evi- 
dence is destructive of the argument of 
| the hon. Member for East Mayo so far 
las their argument was an attack upon 





improperly raised. It would have been, the police. The hon. and learned Mem- 
too ludicrous to interrupt our debates, ber for the Brigg Division was not so 
upon such a subject; and therefore the | effusive as the other two hon. Members 
hon. Member for East Mayo properly, | in his praise of the conduct of the Con- 





logically, and legitimately put his 
Motion as a Motion of urgent public 
importance—that, I believe, is the Par- 
liamentary slang. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” and 


\stabulary. The other two hon. Mem- 
| bers described the conduct of the police, 
in terms by no means exaggerated, as 
praiseworthy. They were Catholics, 
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and friendly to the people. The hon. 
Member for York strongly praised the 
conduct of the police. 

Me. A. E. PEASE (York): MayI be 
allowed to say 


Mr. Marrnews continued standing. 
[ Cries from the Opposition of ‘‘ Pease!” } 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman does not give 
way he is in possession of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
He is afraid to hear the truth. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I trust the hon. 
and learned Member will allow me to 
continue my speech. f An hon. Memper : 
You have misquoted him.] I listened 
to the hon. Member for York during the 
whole of that somewhat long narrative 
of his Irish tour without the slightest 
interruption by word or sign. He spoke 
highly of the police whose action he 
witnessed. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE: While I was 
there. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber has nothing to say against the con- 
duct of the police while he was there. 
Since he has been away he has heard a 
great deal from those who inspired him. 
That is precisely the case we make. All 
candid eye-witnesses saw nothing to 
object to in the action of the Constabu- 
lary. The moment you rely upon the 
reports of less impartial persons—{ Mr. 
J. E. Repmonp: Zhe Times!)—the Eng- 
lish witnesses fail the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. But I do not wish to con- 
fine what I venture to say to the House 
to mere criticism upon the sort of testi- 
mony by which this Motion has been 
supported. I should like, in a few 
words, to follow the whole debate that 
has taken place. In the first place, we 
have heard a vast deal of criticism from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite of this land- 
lord, Colonel O'Callaghan: I do not, 
Sir, enjoy the freedom of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who think it consistent 
with their duty to speak of Colonel 
O’Callaghan as they have done to- 
night. I conceive I should be doing 
wrong, speaking from this Bench, if I 
were to pass judgment upon Colonel 
O’Callaghan and his conduct. The hon. 
aud learned Member for the Brigg Divi- 
sion stated his case relating to individual 
tenants upon Colonel O’Callaghan’s es- 
tate, to which I do not conceive it to be 
my right or duty to reply. But, as- 


air, Maithews 
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suming his facts to be true, these were 
eases which were intolerably harsh, and 
which no fair, still less any liberal man, 
would for a moment defend. I myself 
believe, from what I know of Ireland, 
that the circumstances of this Bodyke 
estate are entirely exceptional. [‘* No, 
no!” from the Home Rule Benches, and a 
gesture of dissent from Sir Witt1am Har- 
court.| The right hon. Member for 
Derby shakes his head; but “there is 
nothing in it.” [4 laugh from an hon. 
Memser: Sheridan!] No, I do not 
mean that; I was only quoting Sheridan. 
What I say is, that the mere fact that the 
Landlord Association of Ireland held 
themselves aloof from Colonel O’Calla- 
ghan—so far as I can judge, he has not 
the sympathy of a single person even 
of his own class—entitles me to say 
that it is an exceptional case. [ Cries of 
‘No; certainly not.” ] Ido not mean 
to say more than that. I donot think I 
exceed the strict limits of equity in this 
matter. You have, then, an exceptional 
ease. [‘‘No, no!” ] Take it, if you 
please, that it is not exceptional. Take 
it as excessive, harsh, and even usurious 
cruelty—an aggravation of the advan- 
tages which the landlord has over the 
tenant in Ireland. Do you ascribe the 
blame of that to us? [ Cries of “‘ Yes!” 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Lrish Mem- 
bers.| I understand you are unreason- 
able enough tosay that by those cheers. I 
say—and [ think most impartial men will 
agree with me—that that condition of 
things issimply unintelligible to English- 
men from an English point of view, and 
can only have arisen from the singular 
economic condition of Ireland which has 
now endured for centuries. There is 
the case of the widow Nugent, who 
built a house at an expense of £200 
upon land which her husband had held 
as tenant from year to year, and straight- 


.way the rent was raised. I confess that 


I should like to have that statement 
confirmed by documentary evidence. In 
England, if a similar thing were at- 
tempted in such a case, the tenant would 
go away. | 4 laugh.| I anticipated that 
laugh. Your view is, I know, that the 
circumstances of Ireland are such that 
the tenant cannot go away; that he has 
no choice, and must remain upon his 
holding. That state of things is, I say, 
created by the economic condition of 
Treland, and not by any legislation. It 
is not the law that prevents the widow 
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Nugent from finding a holding else- 


where. The source of the excess of de- 
mand over supply, which alone renders 
such things possible, is found in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, for which 
it is monstrous to say that any law, any 
Government, is responsible. What is the 
justification of the legislation of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite? There can 
be no excuse for the legislation of 1881, 
except that the state of things created by 
the economic condition of Ireland was 
such that the promoters of that legisla- 
tion were compelled to make the law 
interpose between landlord and tenant, 
the tenant being unable to make fair 
contracts for himself. I do not say that 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is responsible for that legis- 
lation, but the right hon. Member for 
Derby was a party to it, and has de- 
fended it. It was only on the ground 
that cases like that of the widow Nugent 
were common that you could justify 
such an interposition of the State be- 
tween full-grown people who are free 
agents—[ Cries of “‘Oh!’’ |—in deference 
to the views of hon. Members opposite 
I will say primd facie free agents. They 
cannot deny that primd facie full-grown 
tenants are free agents, and can make 
what contracts they like. The only 
thing that could justify your interference 
between the tenants and their landlords 
was that the economic condition of the 
country was such that the tenants could 
not contract upon terms acceptable to 
themselves. But hon. Members oppo- 
site undertook to remedy this state of 
things, and the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
declared that he had purged the law of 
Ireland of the last trace of injustice. 
The system introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the system of legislation 
under which the judicial rents of Colonel 
O’Callaghan were fixed. Therefore, 
when hon. Members get up in this 
House, and talk of those rents being 
monstrous, iniquitous, unjust, and 
usurious, they are indirectly attacking 
the Front Bench opposite. It is most 
unfair to attack their legislation, be- 
cause in the particular case of Colonel 
O’Callaghan the Land Commissioners 
blundered, and did not fix the rents as 
low as they ought to have been fixed. 
I do not pretend to say whether these 
rents were fixed tuo low or not; I am 
not saying whether or not the Commis- 
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sioners fixed Colonel O’Callaghan’s rents 
in the stupidest and most unfair way 
that could be imagined; but that is 
really the charge that is brought against 
them by hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite. What was done 
was to appoint Commissioners to fix the 
rents. It is alleged that the Commis- 
sioners have failed to do that, and that 
they have fixed unfair and preposterous 
rents. In no sense are we or right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite responsible for that. 
To charge either the present or the late 
Government with the responsibility 
would be obviously unfair. [An hon. 
Member: What did the Cowper Com- 
mission say ?| I will not argue whether 
the rents are unfair or not; but I will 
accept the assertion that they are. If 
the figures and facts which we have 
heard to-night are correct, of course 
these are unreasonable rents; but that 
the landlord is entitled to them by legal 
right is beyond all question. I listened 
attentively to the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
but he did not drop one word to show 
that he thought Colonel O’Callaghan, 
whether his rents were unreasonable or 
not, was not entitled to them; and I, 
for one, do protest with all my might 
against the doctrine that when a man 
has a clear legal right which is carried 
to its ultimate result, and affirmed by a 
Court of Law, the Executive Govern- 
ment are entitled to go behind the con- 
tract. They cannot say to Shylock— 
** You are not entitled to the penalty of 
your bond.” If the Government were 
to pick and choose, and say to this man— 
“You are Shylock, and we will not en- 
force the penalty of your bond,” and to 
that man, ‘‘ You are a moral and fair- 
minded man, and we will support you,” 
they wouid be instituting a tyranny 
worse than any under which even Ire- 
land has groaned. If that doctrine were 
to prevail, all law would become uncer- 
tain and all rents, and the Executive 
Government that should exercise any 
such dispensing power would be a 
curse. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): How about ‘the pressure within 
the law” of the late Chief Secretary 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman against whom that insinua- 
tion has been made has denied it over 
and over again. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS: It was a quota- 
tion. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I should have 
thought that the hon. Member would 
have borne in mind that when a calumny 
has been repudiated by the person 
against whom it was directed, it would 
be becoming not to repeat it. I hope 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne will permit me here to ex- 
press the strongest dissent from the 
sentiment expressed in his speech, that 


the present Chief Secretary ought to. 


have used such pressure as his Prede- 
cessor was erroneously supposed to have 


used. While admitting that we could | 


not refuse to give effect to the decrees 
of the Courts of Law with reference to 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s undoubted rights 
however tyrannical, however usurious, 
and however unfair his conduct was, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that 
we ought to have put some pres- 
sure upon him. I protest against 
that doctrine. It is no part of the duty 
or the right of the Executive to use 
pressure of that kind. It would be de- 
structive of liberty, and of all that 
which we hold dear in our Constitution 
if the Government were to presume to 
put pressure upon individuals in the 
position of Colonel O’Callaghan, or upon 
the officials whose duty it is to execute 
the decrees of the Court of Law. 
[Mr. Joun Mortey: General Buller. } 
If the right hon. Gentleman means that 
the present Under Secretary for Ireland 
has used pressure, all I can say is that 
the statement has been denied over and 
over again, and I regret that it should 
be repeated. All I can say is—andI do 
not shrink from the consequences of the 
— I am laying down—that if the 

nder Secretary for Ireland did use 
pressure, he was wrong and ought to be 
checked. I hope that such a point as 
that will not be slurred over in a Consti- 
tutional House. If the Government 
should presume to look behind the law, 
and beyond the law, as long as there is 
a law upon the Statute Book, and to say 
that because an individual is acting 
harshly and unfairly, they will not 
assist him in enforcing his legal rights, 
the best liberties of the people of this 
country would be struck at most 
heavily. The Executive power would 
be usurping a right of option which the 
Constitution does not bestow upon it. 
We have not to consider whether the 
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law is being used harshly or leniently. 
It does not rest with us to deprive aman 
of the rights which the law gives him 
because we dislike his conduct, his 
manner, or the colour of his hair. The 
discussion of Colonel O’Callaghan’s con- 
duct, his merits, or demerits, is beside 
the question in this debate. The Go- 
vernment had no right to refuse to per- 
form the functions which it has been 
their duty to perform in connection with 
these unhappy evictions. Decrees 
having issued from the Courts of Law, 
when Colonel O’Callaghan called upon 
the Executive to assist the Courts to 
enforce those decrees, the Government 
were bound to comply with the request. 
I think the case against the police has 
completely broken down. Since this 
debate began there has been put into 
my hand a Report—the last but one 
received on this subject—which I 
should like to read. ItisdatedJune 13, 
and is signed by Colonel Turner. This 
is what he says :— 

‘*The police have behaved throughout with 

very great moderation and forbearance, which 
is quite remarkable, considering that one officer 
and 15 men have been disabled, and some 
seriously injured. In no case have they 
batoned the people unnecessarily.’’ 
[Laughter from the Irish Members.| I 
hear, as usual, that jeering Jaugh trom 
some hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, who seem to think that facts like 
these are proper matter for laughter and 
ridicule. I do not know whether they 
think it a good joke that one officer and 
15 men have been disabled, and others 
seriously injured, but it is no laughing 
matter in the estimation of those who 
are responsible for the public peace in 
Ireland —‘‘In no case have they 
batoned the people unnecessarily.” 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Will the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman tell 
us whether this Report has any refe- 
rence to the village of Feakle ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: This Report is 
dated Monday June 13, and therefore 
it is subsequent to the Feakle incident, 
which occurred on Sunday. The Report 
goes on to say— 


“In no case have they batoned the people 
unnecessarily, and the use of the baton has, I 
am quite sure, saved the necessity of proceeding 
to extreme measures, which we have been very 
near to once or twice, and which must have re- 
sulted in loss of life.’’ 


That is the statement of Colonel Turner 
in regard to the conduct of the people. 
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That statement has been corroborated, 
as I say, by those English witnesses 
who were on the ground, and who have 
stated uniformly that the discretion, 
good feeling, and good conduct of the 
police have been marked throughout the 
unhappy scenes which have taken place. 
I am not sufficiently informed of the 
facts; but I repeat, Sir, that it may be 
that an individual policeman, or more 
than one, in the natural indignation 
caused by such facts as are stated in this 
Report of Colonel Turner that one officer 
and 15 men have been disabled may have 
trespassed beyond the bounds of what 
was right and proper. But that that 
should be made the groundwork of a 
debate lasting so many hours, and an 
attack upon the Executive Government, 
does seem to me entirely unreasonable 
and unnecessary. Colonel Turner is a 
man of discretion, and he appears to 
have acted in good faith and in good 
temper, and with good feeling. The 
same may be said of his subordinates 
generally. The groundwork of the 
attack having broken down, the real 
object of the debate is now confessed by 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-'l'yne—namely, that it serves to 
enliven the extremely dreary debate on 
the Crimes Bill; and having succeeded 
in that object, I hope we may now be 
allowed to proceed with the proper Busi- 
ness of the Sitting. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I did not think it was possible for human 
ingenuity to have exceeded the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland in the art he has 
shown of damaging the cause which he 
rose to defend. Hereafter, I think, he 
must own the Home Secretary to be his 
superior, for a speech more injurious to 
the cause of peace in Ireland, or to the 
landlords of that country, whose cause 
he espouses, I venture to say, was never 
heard in this House. Now, as regards 
the police, I have only one thing to say. 
I think the Irish police have great reason 
to complain of the manner in which they 
have been treated by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought fit to appeal to me upon the sub- 
ject; and certainly, for some years, I 
was responsible for the conduct of the 
police ; but, indeed, when charges, just 
or unjust, were advanced against the 
police, I should have been ashamed to 
have got up in this House and say that 
I had not in my possession the informa- 
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tion requisite to defend them. But what 
is it that now appears. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland says—‘‘ Howcould Colo- 
nel Turner be expected to write reports 
every evening ?” It was an exclamation 
of mine of astonishment at such an as- 
sertion that called forth the appeal to 
me from the Chief Secretary for Wrolaed. 
Why, it appears that at the very time 
Colonel Turner did write a Report he 
perfectly well knew what had been going 
on, and everything that a man in his 
position ought to know. What, then, 
becomes of the conscience of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who could not 
call upon the commanding officer to 
make Reports every evening of what 
had taken place? Of course, I knew a 
man in the position of Colonel Turner 
must have written Reports. What hap- 
pened is what always happens in these 
cases—namely, that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had not read them. It is 
always necessary for him to get some- 
body else to read his Papers, and to 
answer his Questions. Since dinner he 
has discovered that Colonel Turner, 
whom the conscience of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could not call upon to 
make Reports, had been making Reports 
all the time to the Home Secretary, and 
actually since this very Sunday, which 
is in question, upon the next day, he 
made a Report. As before dinner it is 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Colonel King-Harman) who has to 
answer Questions on Irish affairs, so 
after dinner the Home Secretary is put 
up to read the Reports of Colonel 
Turner, of the existence of which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had no know- 
ledge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House when I had to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman beside him on the very 
same point. What I stated was that 
Colonel Turner did communicate by 
telegraph, but that naturally he was not 
able in telegraphic desptaches to give 
details as to what this priest or that 
priest, this crowd or that crowd, might 
have done, and that therefore I was not 
able to give details as to what had 
occurred. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
extremely surprised. I should have 
thought—my idea would be—that if I 
saw grave charges advanced—— 
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Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Not advanced 
at the time. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ad- 
vanced, whether in newspapers or else- 
where, against the police, I should have 
felt it my duty immediately to make 
myself acquainted with the facts in order 
that I might defend the police. I make 
no charge against the Irish police. The 
charge I make is against the Irish Chief 
Secretary for not having placed himself 
in a proper position to defend the Irish 
police. In proceeding now to deal with 
the argument of the Home Secretary, I 
will endeavour to meet him with a per- 
sonal civility he does not always extend 
to his opponents. | Cries of ‘Oh!’ | 
The Home Secretary has stated that the 
question of the conduct of Colonel 
O’Callaghan has nothing to do with this 
matter, and that it is not the basis of 
this Motion. In my opinion it is the 
whole question, and it is because it is 
the whole question that I entirely concur 
with my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) in saying that it is directly 
germane to the Crimes Bill which has 
been so long under discussion. It is 
because I believe that the Crimes Bill 
has been introduced, and will be worked 
in the interests, and for the purposes of 
Colonel O’Callaghan and his class, that 
I think it is very well that the English 
people should understand the use to 
which this Bill isto be put. The Home 
Secretary said that the case of Colonel 
O’Callaghan is an exceptional instance. 
I wish I thought so. I am sorry to say 
— though I hope and believe and 
know that there are many favourable 
exceptions—that Colonel O’Callaghan 
is a specimen of Irish landlords. | Cries 
of “No, no!” ‘Certainly not.”| I 
say that, Sir, not upon any opinion or 
judgment of my own; I say it upon 
the authority of Royal Commissions; I 
say that the assertion which I have now 
made is the kernel and marrow of the 
conclusions drawn from the evidence of 
the Devon Commission. What was the 
verdict of the Devon Commission? It 
was that the Irish landlords as a class 
had robbed, plundered, and confiscated 
all the improvements of the tenants. It 
is no exceptional case, but one that has 
been going on from generation to gene- 
ration in Ireland. It has been a policy 
of the most cruel, the most unjust and 
the most remorseless character. Why 
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was it done in Ireland when it was not 
done in England? Why, because the 
English Parliament has been willing to 
put English bayonets at the disposal of 
the Irish landlords, and because if the 
English landlords ever desired or at- 
tempted to do the same thing, we know 
very well that the English Parliament 
would not have put English bayonets at 
their disposal. Therefore, it is not an 
economic question, as the Home Secre- 
tary asserts, but a political question ; 
and therefore I say that a system of 
plunder so exceptional, which has gone 
on from generation to generation in Ire- 
land, which to every man who examined 
into it brought a sense of shame and 
indignation, was for the first time at- 
tempted to be dealt with by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 1870. 
Because he attempted to remedy this 
injustice, and to stay this system of 
plunder, we all know how he was assailed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite with cries 
of confiscation, and how he was de- 
nounced, Did they lend us any aid to 
prevent this action on the part of the 
O’Callaghans of Ireland? Not at all. 
They were all on the side of the O’Cal- 
laghans. But that was not sufficient. 
So entirely impossible was it to trust 
Irish landlords to deal fairly by their 
tenants, that the Irish Land Bill of 1881 
was passed, compelling them to do so, 
and preventing them from confiscating 
tenants’ improvements, although much 
had been done before by the Act of 1870 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite all op- 
posed most bitterly. The Bill of 1881 
was introduced to fix rents; and because 
it was found impossible to trust the 
Irish landlords not to evict unjustly, 
fixity of tenure to a certain extent was 
given. I say that the legislation of 1881 
was justified not by economic conditions, 
but because in the opinion of Parliament 
it was necessary to legislate against the 
class which I say Colonel O’Callaghan 
is a specimen. That is the history of 
the legislation of 1881. You say— 
“You undertook to do it, why did you 
not doit?” I will tell you why. | 4 
laugh.| I am sorry that it is so con- 
stantly necessary to call attention to 
these breaches of good manners on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose 
sibilant interruption, although embar- 
rassing, has very little effect upon me. 
I will endeavour to explain why that 
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legislation failed. You fixed rent upon 
certain prices, and upon the assumption 
that those prices would generaily rule 
during the period for which they were 
fixed. There happened a crisis in agri- 
culture with an extraordinary fall of 
prices, and of course the settlement was 
disturbed by that fall in prices, and what 
under the legislation of 1881 was fixed as 
a fair rent in 1882, becomes an unfair rent 
in 1886 or 1887. Any fair landlord will 
recognize that, but the O’Callaghans 
of Ireland not a bit. You all admit that 
Colonel O'Callaghan does not. He 
stands upon the letter of his bond. [An 
hon. Memper: The 1881 bond.] Shy- 
lock, the Home Secretary calls him ; it 
is a fine name, and I thank him for the 
word. They do not recognize the fact 
that rent has become unfair in conse- 
quence of the fall in prices. All this 
was perfectly notorious last autumn. 
We told you exactly what would happen 
—that the fall of prices had made the 
rents unfair, and that consequently 
the provision which Parliament had 
made against the injustice of Irish 
landlords would be inadequate, and 
that you ought to make provision 
for this. What was your answer? 
There were three answers which you 
made. In the first place, you said 
that prices had not fallen—you are 
ashamed of that now. Then you said 
—‘‘Oh! the Irish landlords are sueh 
excellent men, that they are quite certain 
to do justice under the circumstances.” 
Bodyke is the answer that they do 
that, and many another place. Then you 
told us that rents had not been fixed too 
high, but you would appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire — you appointed a 
Commission to inquire. That Com- 
mission has told you that the rents are 
a great deal too high in consequence of 
the fall in prices. That being the situa- 
tion of things, and that having been the 
situation of things for the last 12 months, 
what do you do? You ask us why we 
charge you with Bodyke. I will tell 
you—it is because you ought, six months 
ago, to have made the transactions of 
Bodyke impossible. If you had listened, 
which you always refuse to do, to the 
Representatives of the Irish people who 
know something of Ireland, and at whom 
the Chief Secretary laughs, as he laughs 
now, the laugh of that sublime ignor- 
ance which he takes for the consummation 
of statesmanship, if you had conde- 
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scended to listen to the Representatives 
of Ireland, they would have told you 
—in fact they did tell you—the exact 
state of affairs. They said that prices 
had fallen, consequently that judicial 
rents had become unfair, and that if you 
did not provide some remedy, unjust 
landlords would take advantage of that 
state of things, that there would be 
cruel scenes of injustice, and there would 
be public disturbance and public discon- 
tent. That is what you were told. You 
paid no attention to those represen- 
tations. But what did you do? You 
brought in a Coercion Bill instead, and 
because that Bill was not swallowed—as 
Lord Salisbury thought that a!l Coercion 
Bills ought to bein 24 hours—you said, 
‘** Now we are free.” You might have 
prevented Bodyke, and all such other 
scenes; you might have prevented the 
Plan of Campaign, and all this irregular 
action which injustice always produces 
when a legal remedy is not provided. 
You did not choose to do it. And then 
the Home Secretary comes forward and 
says—‘‘ Anybody who talks of forbidding 
aman to exercise the full extent of his 
legal rights ought to be denounced.” He 
talks about the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), whose absence 
we all deplore, and says that the right 
hon. Gentleman repudiated the calumny 
that he put pressure on the londlords in 
order to induce them to deal justly by 
their tenants. I never saw a man 
calumniate himself. Why the right 
Gentleman himself took credit for having 
put pressure upon the landlords—the 
pressure of strong remonstrance to in- 
duce them not to bring great evils upon 
their country and their class. The Home 
Secretary said that the matter did not 
come within his Department, and there- 
fore he had not taken the trouble to 
read the Blue Book. He never read Sir 
Redvers Buller’s evidence! Sir Redvers 
Buller said that he went on a special 
mission to a particular landlord—that 
is Colonel O’Callaghan—to remonstrate 
with him, and induce him not to take 
extreme action. That is the action of 
the Government which the right hon. 
Gentleman denounces. That action 
I havé never thought to be the very 
best action; but it was the second best. 
The best action the Government could 
have pursued, and ought to have 
pursued, would have been to provide 
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a real legal remedy against that in-| force by the extraordinary powers of the 
justice which the right hon. Gentle-| Coercion Act. You will foist upon the 
man was ready to denounce, but not to | Irish people, and upon this House, some 
prevent. What answer is it to say that | remedy which I believe to be totally in- 
as long as the law is unjust we must en- | adequate, and you have refused the 
force it? It is in your power, it is your| remedy which your own Commission 
duty, to reform it, and then you need| recommended. If you had taken the 
not enforce an unjust law. The whole| advice of your own Commission, the 
responsibility rests on you; because | Bodyke evictions would never have hap- 
th fall knowledge you have deliber-| pened. Every tenant of Bodyke would 
ately delayed any measure of reform.| have had an appeal against even a 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | judicial rent which was found to be too 
tenant says—‘‘ You are delaying the} high, and which he could not pay, and 
Land Bill.” We know very well who/| not one of the evictions would have 
are delaying the Land Bill. Why has | taken place. 
the Land Bill been postponed week} Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
after week, month after month, in| (Paddington, 8.): The Act could not 
‘another place ’—a Bill nominally in- | have been passed in time. 
troduced for the protection of the} Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
tenants—in order that it may be muti-|I dare say the noble Lord would have 
lated and cut down to suit the interests | obstructed it. I venture to say if you 
of the Irish landlords. These are the} had introduced such a Bill in January, 
pe who have delayed the Land/| it would not have been this side of the 
ill, and who, having delayed it as long | House which would have obstructed it. 
as they pleased, have made it so worth- | I dare say it would have taken quite as 
less that it is not worth being passed. | long in passing as the remedial mea- 
And that is my answer to what the Irish | sures of 1870 and 1881, or any other 
Chief Secretary has said upon the sub- | measure to remedy the condition of the 
ject of the Land Bill. The object and|Irish tenants, and many more days 
use of this debate is to show, and it will! would have been spent over it than 
show in a great degree to the English | have been spent over the Crimes 
people, what is the present condition of | Bill. You refused, however, to prose- 
the relations of landlord and tenant in; cute a remedial measure; you forced 
Ireland. It will show this also that the | on a Crimes Bill instead. The Prede- 
relations of the English Government to | cessor of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the Irish Government enable the land- | did what he could to induce the land- 
lords in Ireland to do things which | lords not to resort to cruel evictions last 
would not be tolerated for one moment | autumn and winter, and there was 
in this country. I venture to say that} another authority perhaps still greater 
I hope there are no O’Callaghans in| than the late Chief Secretary or the 
England ; but if there were, they would | the present Under Secretary—Sir Red- 
not be allowed to do what Colonel| vers Buller, who did the same thing. 
O’Callaghan has done in Ireland. All| The noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
this abominable raising of rent, all this | dale (the Marquess of Hartington), in a 
unjust confiscation of other men’s pro- | speech from this Bench, implored Irish 
perty—all these things, which genera- | landlords not to exercise their rights in 
tions of Irish landlords, supported by : the way in which Colonel O’Callaghan 
the force of the English Government, : had exercised his. In consequence of 
have done must be put an end to. You this there was some prudence and 
have sought to put an end to the system , moderation ; but siace the Coercion Bill 
by placing this Coercion Bill in the ; has been before the House of Commons; 
hands of Irish landlords. One of our | since the Irish landlords knew that they 
great objections to the Coercion Bill is| were going to be armed with its powers ; 
this—that when it is passed, the Irish | and above all, since the speech of the 
landlords can say to the Home Secretary, | Home Secretary to-night, there is no 
and the Chief Secretary to the Lord | O’Callaghan in Ireland who will not de- 
Lieutenant—‘‘ You are bound to use all | mand his pourd of flesh and his extreme 
the powers of the law to carry out the | rights. The Home Secretary has told 
rights of the landlords,” and the rights | them—‘“‘ However tyrannical your rents 
of Colonel O’Callaghan will be put in may be, however unjust you may be, 
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here we are; we are your men; we have 
got a Coercion Bill; go on, do as you 
please.” Things have changed since 
the modest policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Bristol and 
the resolute policy of 20 years. I never 
heard language more provocative, more 
calculated to induce men to exercise 
harshly unjust rights than that used by 
the Home Secretary. In my opinion it is 
most unwise and injudicious and intem- 
perate language, and it is likely to pro- 
duce, I think, very evil effects. I donot 
say that the Government are not placed 
in a position of great difficulty and 
great responsibility when they are called 
upon to execute the law in respect to 
cases which their moral sense tells them 
are unjust. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in a tone much more befitting 
the occasion than that adopted by the 
Home Secretary, spoke with a true sense 
of the seriousness of the case, instead of 
jeering at the widow Nugent. The 
heartlessness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary in dealing with 
questionsof this kind finds little response 
in this House, and will find still less in 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary said—and I believe 
him—that if his advice had been taken, 
or if he had been in the place of Colonel 
O’Callaghan these evictions would never 
have taken place. If the situation be so 
difficult, in my opinion, the responsi- 
bility of the Government is greater, be- 
cause, having the power to apply a 
remedy by putting in the front remedial 
legislation, they have not adopted that 
course. It is because they have placed 
their remedial measures in the back- 
ground and their Coercion Bill to en- 
courage the landlords to pursue a course 
of wrong and injustice in the front that 
I, for one, think they ought to be con- 
demned, and it is of the greatest ad- 
vantage that the circumstances of the 
Bodyke evictions should have been 
brought under the notice of the House 
and of the English people. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8S.) : It appears to me, and 
I hope to speak without prejudice on the 
matter, that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Sir William Har- 
court) has endeavoured to introduce into 
the debate the ineffective tumultuousness 
which has characterized the locality 
which has been brought under our notice 
to-night. The right hon. Gentleman, 
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I think, has fairly outdone himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman has shown great 
carelessness. Let us examine some of 
the doctrines by which the right hon. 
Gentleman has endeavoured to mislead 
the House. I will only give one ex- 
ample. He said that if the Government 
had legislated in January in accordance 
with the Report of the Cowper Commis- 
sion, they might have introduced a re- 
medial measure, and all this trouble 
would have been avoided. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(declining to give way): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman forgive me for the mo- 
ment? [ Cries of “Order! ’’] 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask whether, when a statement is made 
with regard to a speech which an hon. 
Member who makes it regards as incor- 
rect, that hon. Member has not a right 
to get up and contradict the statement 
at once ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thatis not the Rule 
of the House. The Rule is, that if the 
hon. Member in possession of the House 
does not give way another hon. Mem- 
ber has no right to interpose and address 
the House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether it is not almost 
the invariable practice of the House to 
permit an hon. Member to make an 
explanation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That 
matter for me to decide. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I can assure the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool that if 
he will try to compose himself—— 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I am per- 
fectly composed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That being so, I will assure him that it 
often happens that when my remarks in 
this House have been profoundly mis- 
represented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he has time upon time 
refused to give waytome. [Sir Witt1am 
Harcourt: Never.] However, I am 
not going to misrepresent him. The 
right hon. Gentleman said—and I am in 
the recollection of the whole House— 
that if the Government had introduced 
in January remedial legislation in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Cowper Commission—— 
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Ste WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam 
sure the noble Lord will not refuse me 
the ordinary courtesy which is always 
given to a Member of this House, of 
making an explanation. He was slightly 
inaccurate. I said that if you had in- 
troduced your legislation in January— 
I did not say in accordance with the 
Report of the Cowper Commission. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Again I repeat 
that did not say that. I said, first of 
all you ought to have introduced re- 
medial legislation last autumn, and that 
you ought to have introduced it at the 
beginning of this Session; and if you 
had so introduced it you might have 
prevented these things. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I do not wish to pursue the matter. At 
the same time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was supposed to have insisted upon 
the Government dealing with the Report 
of the Cowper Commission in January, 
when the evidence was not in their 
hands, and they could scarcely have 
studied it until a considerable portion 
of March was passed. Does he mean 
to say that a serious measure, dealing 
with the Irish land, could have been 

assed in time to prevent these troubles ? 
Ko legislation introduced on the Report 
of the Cowper Commission, and dealing 
with the Irish Land Question, would 
have had any chance in passing through 
the House in time to prevent these 
things. The right hon. Gentleman 
waxes warm in his denunciation of the 
Irish Government. He said that the 
cause of all these debates and diffi- 
culties in the House of Commons was 
that the Government have placed at the 
disposal of the Irish landlords English 
bayonets. And the right hon. Gentle- 
man cheered loudly the other day when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) read 
out the large reductions of rent which 
had been made on the crofter estates in 
the West of Scotland. Did he, or did 
he not, place English bayonets at the 
disposal of the landlords of the crofters ? 
Did he, or did he not, plume himself in 
this House—and I believe the crest of the 
Harcourt family is a peacock—on the 
energy and great vigour with which he 
had enforced the law against the crofters? 
Having taken this action less than four 
years ago, what right has he to come 
forward and denounce the Government 
for taking precisely the same action in 
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support of the law in Ireland which he 
himself was so proud of having taken in 
support of the law in Scotland? Raising 
his hand, and shaking his finger at the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Home Secretary 
and the Chief Secretary, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that trouble might have 
been avoided and the time of Parliament 
might have been saved, if only the Go- 
vernment had listened to the voice of 
the Irish Representatives. Since when 
has he listened to the opinions of the 
Irish Members? I have sat there 
(pointing to the corner seat below the 
Gangway on the Opposition side) and I 
have supported the views of Irish Mem- 
bers—[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh! ”’}]—hon. 
Members know it. Certainly, on many 
questions of Irish Executive govern- 
ment I have supported them; and I 
have listened night after night to the 
right hon. Gentleman standing at the 
Table and denouncing Irish opinion as 
a thing no honest and sane man would 
attend to. Yet, in spite of the recent 
past of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
stands up here to denounce the Govern- 
ment for pursuing conduct precisely 
similar to that which he pursued him- 
self a short time ago. I should like 
to address a few words to the Irish 
Members if they will allow me to do 
so, because I consider it far more im- 
portant to argue the matter out with 
them than with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt). I am not 
altogether without hope that it may be 
possible for me to convince the Irish 
Members, although they may not ac- 
knowledge it publicly in this House, 
that they Lnve acted with some injustice 
towards the Government in this matter. 
They have attacked the Government 
with some vigour for having supported 
Colonel O’Callaghan — supported the 
execution of the law on Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan’s estate—and they are of opinion 
that the police and the magistracy and 
the military have acted with vigour 
which amounts to brutality or something 
of that kind. ‘Well, now, I will ask a 
question to which I am perfectly certain 
I shall receive an unanimous No. I ask 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite if they have read Zhe Times of 
this morning ?—because, if they have 
read Zhe Times of this morning, and I 
cannot think they have, they will have 
learned that there is a strong and 
vigorous denunciation of the Govern- 
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ment, of the police, of the magistracy, 
and of the military for not having acted 
with sufficient brutality, and that denun- 
ciation comes from the pen of the old 
friend of the Members below the Gang- 
way—namely, Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Even 
they might take that as a set-off against 
the iniquity of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and they might imagine that 
the conduct, which is denounced by 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd as not having been 
sufficiently vigorous, did not err on the 
side of vigour. I do not suppose that 
Irish Members read the debates of the 
House of Lords; but it may have come 
under their notice that the conduct of 
the Government with respect to these 
evictions was denounced —no, that is too 
strong a word to use—was criticized in 
an amiable but still in a decided manner 
by the mildest-mannered man who 
adorns that assembly without any ex- 
eeption—Lord Carnarvon. Lord Car- 
narvon is, I think, the idol of the Irish- 
man, because, as Lord Lieutenant, he 
was supposed to have adopted in all 
their intensity Nationalist opinions, and 
he is supposed to have set an admirable 
example to the Tory Party which the 
Tory Party did not follow. But, at any 
rate, he is held up by friends and foes 
alike as the very milk of human kind- 
ness: Now, Lord Carnarvon made a 
long and detailed speech in the House 
of Lords the other night to prove that 
the Government have not acted in regard 
to these Bodyke evictions with sufficient 
vigour. I appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Diilon), 
whether I could call two more competent 
witnesses to prove that the Irish Go- 
vernment have not, at any rate, erred 
on the side of vigour, than Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd and Lord Carnarvon? Would it 
be possible ? [A pause.] I observe that, 
at any rate, the Irish Members are not 
disposed to treat these two witnesses 
with contempt. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): We are 
giving you a fair hearing. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I am much obliged to the hon. Member. 
I am endeavouring to argue the matter 
from what may be called the Nationalist 
point of view. I should like to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo what could the Government have 
done in this case? I am assuming that 
no legislation on the Land Question can 
be passed this Session, that these evic- 
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tions come on and have to be carried 
out. What would the hon. Member for 
East Mayo himself do, if an Irish Par- 
liament had been sitting and an Irish 
Executive was in Office? Would he or 
would he not protect the Sheriff in en- 
forcing the Law of Contract? It comes 
to nothing but that, nothing whatever. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo knows perfectly well that if 
he formed part of an Irish Administra- 
tion, responsible to an Irish Parliament, 
it would no more be in his power to dis- 
criminate between the kinds of contracts 
he would enforce than it is in the power 
of the present Government. Not at all. 
You may, if you like—if the Govern- 
ment think that the law which permits 
certain contracts is unjust—you may 
alter that law; but the alteration of a 
law is not like a flash of lightning, the 
work of a moment; it must be a work of 
time, and during that time are you, or 
are you not, going to enforce the Law of 
Contract? That is the exact position. I 
will quote a statement which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Mayo 
himself will respect, for this is not an 
opinion on points of controversy, but 
goes to the very ethics of Executive go- 
vernment. It is an opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), which 
is contained in an answer to a Question 
put to him on the 28th of April, 1882— 

“Mr. Biecar asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government are pre- 
pared, pending the introduction of their mea- 
sure regarding arrears, to discourage evictions 
in Ireland by withdrawing all support to assist 
landlords in executing eviction decrees ? 

“Mr. W. E. Guiapstone: Sir, without en- 
tering into the very important subject of 
evictions in Ireland, to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers, I must frankly own that I think that 
the measure which he suggests and indicates, 
that the Government shall discourage evictions 
by withdrawing support to assist landlords in 
them, is a matter beyond the discretion of the 
Executive Government. It is our public duty 
to assist the execution of the law, not always 
taking into view our own opinion of the rea- 
sonableness of what may be intended, and we 
have no title to adopt the measure which the 
hon. Member suggests.”—(3 Hansard, [268] 
1677.) 

Now, that is an answer to a Question 
on what I call the ethics of Executive 
government. With regard to these 
matters, I am quite certain that neither 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, nor 
any of those who sit around him who 
are capable of giving an opinion on the 
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subject, will gravely argue that it is 
within the power of the Government to, 
at any moment whatever, refuse to carry 
out the law in respect to contracts which 
have been entered into. Alter the law, 
modify contracts; but until the law is 
altered your Executive has absolutely 
nochoice. This is a mere truism, which 
seems to have been altogether forgotten 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite in the ex- 
citement of debate. Now, suppose a 
articular landlord chooses to recover 
is rents, and suppose he gets power to 
recover his rents under the action ofa 
Court of Law—to recover either the rent 
of his land or to recover his land—and 
the Sheriff comes in to assist him, it is 
perfectly well known that the Sheriff is 
always very unpopular in his district, 
and that he is subjected to popular re- 
sistance. Does the hon. Member for 
East Mayo gravely argue that it is the 
duty of the Government to allow the 
Sheriff to be met by popular resistance, 
oftentimes maltreated, and, perhaps, in 
the excitement of the time, murdered ? 
Is it the duty of the Government to let 
him go unprotected, and if the Sheriff is 
to be protected, is he to be efficiently 
rotected or inefficiently protected? If 
Pe is to be efficiently protected, he should 
have a large force of police backed by a 
large force of military. Now, could the 
Government have done anything else at 
Bodyke than they did? There was a 
great tumult at Bodyke; there was a 
large gathering of excited people on the 
one hand, and a great force of police and 
military on the other, and very painful 
scenes had to be gone through capable 
of exciting feelings to an almost un- 
paralleled degree. Now, what has 
struck me most forcibly is this—that 
though you had there a serried force of 
military and police undergoing every 
temptation to use their power, though 
you had a great popular force trying all 
they knew, not only to resist the military 
and police, but to put them in a ridicu- 
lous position, and not only that, but 
even at times to put them in a dangerous 
position—what has struck me as most 
remarkable is, that though you had a 
large armed force on one side, and an 
unarmed excited force on the other, 
there has not been, so far as I know, 
any loss of life. There has been no case 
even of serious injury. 
Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
There is one man whose life is despaired 
of. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
How many people were present taking 
part in the conflict on the one side or 
the other; were there not thousands; 
was it not a conflict which excited the 
whole country side ? 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): There was 
never from the beginning to the end of 
the evictions an actual conflict between 
the police and the people until last 
Sunday. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I have read most extraordinary state- 
ments in newspapers devoted to the 
interests of the Nationalist Party, and I 
have heard of frightful battles which 
went on day after day accompanied by 
the grossest brutality on the part of the 
police and the military towards the 
people ; but now it is in debate denied 
that there has been any conflict. What 
becomes of the indictment against the 
action of the Government ? 

Mr. COX : The noble Lord misunder- 
stands me. What I meant to convey 
was, that the only occasion on which 
the people retorted on the police was 
at Feakle. There were several other oc- 
casions on which the police acted brutally. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I will not argue the point any more with 
the hon. Gentleman, because it seems to 
me that one form of argument which 
suits him at one time does not suit him 
at another. Now, it is a matter of 
wonder to me that the loss of life and 
serious injury to persons were not very 
much greater than they have been. I 
have read many accounts of the affair 
from both ides, and I must say that, in 
my opinion. the magistrates and the 
police have shown a most remarkable 
forbearance. You have had, as I have 
said, thousands of persons on the one 
side and the other gathered together, 
you have had a state of great excite- 
ment, there has been an armed force and 
a more or less armed force, and as far as 
I know no actual loss of life and hardly 
any serious injury. If that be true, 
if the conduct of the Government has 
really only been to support the law, in 
doing which they had no option what- 
ever, and if the result of that conduct 
has been such as I have described, I 
put it to hon. Gentleman in all candour 
and in all honesty is there anything in 
that to justify the interruption by this 
Motion of the whole of the Proceedin 
of Parliament and the waste of the whole 
of a valuable night. I do not wish to 
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pen eg career Bg for one purpose. I 
doubt greatly whether Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan has received a just measure of 
treatment. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”] Ido 
not expect that Colonel O’Caliaghan will 
receive any encomiums or even any kind- 
ness from hon. Gentlemen opposite; if 
the Angel Gabriel were an Irish land- 
lord he would not be a favourite with 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite. Now, I own that, having 
nothing but approval to express of the 
conduct of the Irish officials in regard 
to the Bodyke evictions, I was a little 
startled by some expressions which fell 
from the Front Bench to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) declared in a most 
positive manner that the Government 
were not entitled to examine in any way 
the conduct of this landlord, and yet 
shortly before he expressed an opinion 
that the circumstances of these evictions 
were entirely exceptional. And, more 
than that, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), in concluding his speech upon 
this Motion, and after summing up all 
the pros and cons in regard to Colonel 
O'Callaghan, said—‘‘It was on these 
grounds I determined to support Co- 
lonel O’Callaghan in these evictions.” 
I should like to ask my right hon. Friend 
on what ground he would have had any 
right to refuse the support of the Go- 
vernment to Colonel O'Callaghan. [ Mr. 
A. J. Batrour dissented.] I do not 
wish to misrepresent the right hon. 
Gentleman. I remember my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Bristol 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) getting into 
some difficulty because he was supposed 
to have used his personal influence 
with Irish landlords, a personal influ- 
ence gained by three years’ highly cre- 
ditable administration of Ireland. It 
was well known he used his personal 
influence, and I believo he used it legi- 
timately and wisely ; but that was per- 
sonal influence exercised through private 
channels. Certainly it does seem to me 
an altogether mistaken idea of the pre- 
cedent set by the right hon. Baronet the 
late Chief Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) that this House should pronounce 
whether circumstances are entirely ex- 
ceptional, and that the Chief Secretary, 
after balancing the pros and cons, should 
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say on the whole I have determined to 
ay any Colonel O’Callaghan. 

HE CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I think my noble Friend has 
misunderstood me. The sentence in 
which I said I had resolved to support 
Colonel O’Callaghan came after a gene- 
ral discussion of the principles upon 
which the Government must support 
the law. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I apologize to the right hon. Gentleman 
if I have at all misrepresented him, but 
Iown my impression of his speech was 
enforced upon me by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. It is not the business of the Go 
vernment to decide whether Colone. 
O’Callaghan is a good or bad landlord. 
The business of the Government is to 
decide whether the land Laws in Ire- 
land are harsh or just, and if they think 
they are harsh, to try and improve them. 
That it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to apologize for the state of things, 
to apologize for having supported by 
force the action of the Sheriff in exe- 
cuting the rights of Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan, that, 1 say, is a dangerous, and 
an absolutely dangerous Constitutional 


‘doctrine, and it is one of which we have 


heard too much to-night. It is one I 
often used to argue about in a perfectly 
friendly manner with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bris- 
tol, and it is one I must protest against 
when urged on either one side or the 
other. Amend the law if you wish, but 
you have no right to stand up in the 
House of Commons and say what we 
have heard from my hon. Friends. 
What do the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland know about Colonel 
O'Callaghan? Have they ever seen 
him; have they ever heard his side of 
the case; have they studied the manage- 
ment of his property; are they entitled 
in any way whatever by any action or 
words of theirs to suggest to the House 
of Commons that Colonel O’Callaghan is 
not a proper and just landlord? I say 
they have not. Well, now, what is the 
case of Colonel O’Callaghan ? I happen 
to know something about him. I recol- 
lect that at the time of the Irish famine 
of 1879, when the relief fund was being 
distributed all over Ireland through 
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local boards and local Committees, 
Bodyke was a district much affected by 
scarcity, and the head of the local com- 
mittee in Bodyke was Cvlonel O’Cal- 
laghan. Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite will admit that a 
great deal of money was distributed at 
that time in the distressed districts of 
Ireland. I do not think they can deny, 
if they do I am certain they will not be 
altogether justified, that the relief dis- 
tributed in Bodyke not only by the 
Mausion House, but by the Castle Fund, 
was effectual relief. More than this I 
can say—I am certain I am right—that 
during the crisis of 1879, and during 
the disturbances that followed, Colonel 
U’Callaghan had no serious differences 
with his tenants. [ Cries of “‘ Oh, oh'” | 
I do not want to prejudge the case in his 
favour—all I do is to object to its being 
prejudged against him. I maintain that 
at that time he had no serious differences 
with his tenants. I can quite under- 
stand the censure which is passed upon 
evictions on the Clanricarde estate. Lord 
Clanricarde is a landlord who has not 
been in Ireland for years, and who has 
never made the interest of his estate 
either his first or his second object. That 
is so undoubtedly, but even then I deny 
the right of the Government not to allow 
him to enforce his rights. But Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s is a different case. He 
has been resident on his estate for years, 
he has lived on his estate through the 
troubled times, and that is no joke. He 
may have made errors in one direction 
or the other, but, at any rate, he has 
tried to carry on his estate through the 
hard times. 

Mr. DILLON: He pocketed the ten- 
ants rents. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That the man has had his rents lowered 
in the Courts there is not the least doubt, 
but that is not to be taken asa reason for 
holding him up asa criminal. I protest 
against any insinuation against Colonel 
O’Callaghan coming from the Executive. 
I say they have no knowledge that he is 
an unjust landlord, and that even if he 
were an unjust landlord it is their busi- 
ness to protect theindividual. I believe 
generally the attack on Colonel O’Calla- 
ghan is not well founded—that even if 
there is room for any attack upon him 
the attack has been grossly exaggerated. 
I believe myself that the conduct of 
Colonel O’Callaghan, so far from being 
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deserving of the censure of the Houseof 
Commons, so far from being entitled to 
form the subject of a long debate, which 
interrupts the regular proceedings of the 
House of Commons, would, if carefully 
inspected and examined and judicially 
balanced, yield quite as good a result as 
would an inspection of the conduct of 
any other landlord in Ireland. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): The 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
has given us a history of Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s estate in 1879, but I 
think the noble Lord has fallen into error. 
I am informed that it was not Colonel 
O’Callaghan who acted on the Relief 
Committee, but Captain O’Callaghan, 
who is also a landlord in the neighbour- 
hood of Bodyke, but, I am happy to say, 
a landlord of a very different type. This 
Captain O’Callaghan is, in fact, the land- 
lord who, according to the statement of 
the correspondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, strongly urged his cousin, Colonel 
O’Callaghan, to accept'the tenants’ offer. 
There is another point in the noble 
Lord’s speech to which I wish to allude. 
He said there was no real proof before 
the House of Colonel O’Callaghan’s deal- 
ings with his tenants. The noble Lord 
must have been absent from the House 
this evening when an hon. Member pro- 
duced the Report on the judicial rents 
fixed by the Irish Land Commission. In 
the Report for the year 1882 there is a 
history of Colonel O’Callaghan’s estate 
to this extent—that all the changes of 
rent which were sworn to in the Land 
Court were given in the column of ob- 
servations. The noble Lord can examine 
them for himself. That, I contend, Sir, 
is a proof behind which none of us can 
go. There is the evidence sworn to in 
the Land Court that Colonel O’Callaghan 
from time to time raised his rents in the 
most oppressive and most exacting 
manner. It has been said that Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s case is an exceptional one 
in Ireland. Well, I acted on the Land 
Commission for some time myself, and 
it so happens that about the same time 
that the Clare Commission was examin- 
ing into Colonel O’Callaghan’s relations 
with his tenants, I was engaged in exa- 
mining into the relations of Colonel 
Deanman with his tenants in Tyrone, 
and the relations of Colonel Deanman 
with his tenants will be found, I believe, 
to have been very similar to those of 
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Colonel O’Callaghan with his tenants 
in County Clare. The noble Lord says 
the Government cannot be blamed for 
their action at Bodyke, because they 
were simply carrying out the law. But, 
Sir, it appears to me that the fact that 
they were only carrying out the law at 
Bodyke is the serious difficulty of this 
whole matter. It is the circumstances 
of the whole case that make this debate 
as it has been very properly called a very 
germane debate to the Coercion Bill. 
Hon. Members opposite have no objec- 
tion to increasing the powers of the land- 
lords in Ireland to oppress their tenants, 
they have no objection to take from the 
tenants, if they possibly can, the little 
power which they at present possess to 
protect themselves by combination, and 
that in the face of the fact which has 
been brought before the House this 
evening that there are men in Ireland 
who are ready and willing to exact to 
the uttermost their pound of flesh. Even 
a right hon. Gentleman sitting on the 
Government Bench is not ashamed to 
get up in this House, and say that, for 
all he cares, the landlords may have 
their tenants’ blood as well. That I take 
to be the meaning of the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews). The right hon. 
Gentleman said that Colonel O’Callaghan 
was entitled to his pound of flesh. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had been the 
Judge in the case of the Jew, I presume 
he would have had no objection to the 
Jew taking blood as well. It has been 
said that in this case the judicial rents 
are exceedingly high, and an English 
Member who has spoken has alluded to 
the fact that many of the tenants at 
Bodyke are ready to depose that when 
Mr. Reeves was giving judgment, he 
said that they would have reduced the 
rents to a larger extent only for the fact 
that the property was heavily mortgaged. 
I had an opportunity of going over some 
of these farms. I know something about 
judicial rents in Ireland, and I am bound 
to say I never came across cases where the 
rent appeared to be fixed at such a high 
standard. It appears there must be 
something like what the tenants allege 
to account for the excessive rates at 
which these rents were fixed. But the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J, 
Balfour), in his speech to-night, has 
made one of the most extraordinary 
statements I have ever heard made in 
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this House—a statement which shows 
such an utter and absolute ignorance of 
the position of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland that it is perfectly appalling 
that it should come from the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is, in fact, the Chief 
Governor of Ireland at the present 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that, according to the Report of 
the Royal Commission, the judicial rents 
of Ireland, in consequence of the fall in 
prices, ought to be reduced about 10 or 
14 per cent below what they were fixed 
at in 1882. Now, the Report of the 
Royal Commission says nothing of the 
kind. What the Report of the Royal 
Commission says is this— 

“The Sub-Commissioners, recognising the 

depreciation, begun towards the end of 1885, 
to reduce the rents then being judicially fixed 
by from 10 to 14 per cent below the scale of re- 
duction in the four previous years.”’ 
That is a very different statement ; they 
did not state that that is what ought to 
be done. Turning to the evidence 
given before the Commission, I find 
that the gentleman who fixed the rents 
said— 

“They were not quite so much from Septem- 
ber, 1885 ; but from the beginning of this year 
I think the reduction would be from 10 to 14 
per cent more than they were up to that time.” 
But he explained the mode on which 
these rents were fixed further on, and I 
ask the attention of the Committee to 
this matter. He was asked—‘ Did you 
take in any considerable period when 
you were considering your valuation in 
the year 1882?” and he said—‘*‘ Yes. 
Say a period of 12 or 14 years back.” 
Now, what did it mean when the Com- 
missioners said they went back 12 or 
14 years? It meant that they went over 
a period during which there was not a 
single bad year. Prices were exceed- 
ingly high during that time. Then 
came the two bad years, and those two 
bad years were nothing as compared 
with what we have now. I say it pez- 
fectly astounded me when I read that in 
fixing the rents in 1882, they had taken 
into consideration the previous period of 
14 years. The witness was asked— 
“Do you proceed on the same principle 
still?” and the answer was—‘‘ We pro- 
ceed still on the same principle, in- 
cluding the last two or three years as 
factors in fixing the rents.’’ That means 
that the only effect which they have pro- 
duced has been this, that they have 
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taken in their average the last two 
years ; they have given these two years 
their place in the average. Now, that 
might be all very well. I do not say it 
is; but it might be justified, to some 
extent, if the tenants had been paying 
these rents all through the good years, 
and it had been possible to save a little 
in order to make the average pay in the 
bad years. But what was the case? 
The tenants, during these two years, 
had, so to speak, their vitals dragged 
out of them to pay their rents with the 
assistance that came from their children 
in America. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Colonel O’Callaghan main- 
tained his good relations with his ten- 
ants during 1878 - 81. Colonel 
O’Callagkan did nothing of the kind. 
When these years came, the tenants were 
unable to pay their rents; they fell into 
arrears, and the consequence of that was 
whatis known asthe battle of the Bodyke. 
You had the police and the peasantry 
firing at one another, and you had the 
scenes which would have been re-enacted 
the other day but for the action of the 
priests. Although the fall in prices 
amounted to 18 or 20 per cent, it is said 
that the price of produce since then only 
justified a reduction of 10 or 14 per 
cent. Now, a more monstrous state- 
ment could not possibly be made. So 
far from the fall in prices only justifying 
that reduction, I think I shall be able to 
show the Committee that it would have 
justified a reduction of 40 or 50 per cent. 
Supposing the gross produce of a farm 
to be worth £500; it costs about £300 
to produce that sum; that leaves £200 
to be divided between the landlord and 
the tenant; but if prices fall 20 per 
cent the gross profits on the farm will 
only be worth £400, while the cost of 

roduction will remain the same. There- 
en instead of leaving £200 to be 
divided between the landlord and the 
tenant, there will be only £100 or there- 
abouts. I do not pledge myself to the 
accuracy of these figures, but I want to 
bring before the mind of the Committee 
the very serious effect upon the farmers 
of a fall of 20 per cent. That has been 
brought out clearly in the second report 
issued by Mr. Knight. Now, I wish to 
say a word or two about the offers 
which the tenants made to Colonel 
O’Oallaghan and which were refused. 
The tenants who combined together for 
their own protection owed two years’ 
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rent. I am perfectly aware that some 
few of them owed more, but I think 
everyone will admit that it is perfectly 
futile for any landlord to endeavour to 
recover more than two years’ rent, and 
the Government think so, because they 
have provided for that in the Bill which 
some day or another is coming here 
from “‘ another place ””—they propose to 
make it impossible for the landlords to 
recover more than two years’ rent. Of the 
two years’ rent, the offer on their behalf 
made by the parish priests was to pay 
something more than a year’s rent pro- 
vided they got a receipt for a year-and-a- 
half’s rent. I think they made too good 
an offer, and the fact remains that they 
could not have done that but for the 
generosity of an Englishman who gave 
£300 to helpthem. Now, reference has 
been made in this House to-night to 
a speech delivered at Bodyke by a very 
well-known Irishman. I am not going 
to defend or criticize that speech, because 
the Gentleman who made it is very well 
able to defend it himself, but I ask the 
Committee to consider the circumstances 
under which that speech was made. If 
hon. Members of this House could have 
seen as I saw the manner in which that 
brutal crew of bailiffs proceeded to their 
work, they would be better able to 
realize the enormity of these proceedings. 
The bailiffs tore the tenants’ furniture 
out of the houses and they smashed it 
into little bits. One of these cowards 
was vile enough to hit a girl with his 
clenched fist on the breast, and the 
correspondent of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
an Englishman, rushed forward and 
struck the blackguard a blow, which I 
think is very much to his credit although 
unfortunately it did not do him any 
harm. Constables armed with rifles 
with fixed bayonets were to be seen 
dragging little children out of the 
breaches made in the walls, and taking 
them crying from their mothers. How 
are we to know that the Sheriff had any 
right to enter these houses? He refused 
to show his authority ; he had only been 
appointed a day or two before. Right 
hon. Gentlemen appear to be very much 
amused by that question, but it is not 
quite so unnecessary to ask a deputy 
Sheriff to show his authority, because, 
when a deputy Sheriff took possession 
of the houses at Glenbeigh, 20 men 
were arrested for interfering with him, 
and when they were brought up and 
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tried by two Resident Magistrates, it 
was found on the deputy Sheriff being 
required to produce his authority that he 
had no proper authority and the men 
were found to be perfectly justified 
in preventing him entering the houses, 
and were then discharged. I ask how 
we are to know that the Sheriff had a 
proper authority at Bodyke? He was 
appointed in a hurry, and I think it 
very doubtful whether he had any autho- 
rity. In connection with this case, re- 
ference has been made to other evictions 
in Ireland. Evictions are taking place 
on Lord Sligo’s property, in the very 
place where at this time last year a 
Commission was at work under a Liberal 
Government for the express purpose of 
saving the people from starvation by 
opening relief works. I was on that 
Commission; I remember the district he 
has rendered desolate ; in the middle of 
it there is a lowly village where we had to 
open relief works to save the people from 
starvation. They were dying from want 
of work, and yet for miles and miles 
around the eye rested on nothing but a 
country clear of inhabitants, a country 
going back to a state of nature for want 
of man’s labour. Can there be a pic- 
ture of greater desolation than that? 
Then there are evictions going on in 
Esturk Island, where Mr. ‘luke had to 
feed the people last spriag, and supply 
them with seed potatoes to keep them 
going through the summer; and there 
are other evictions going on at Kilreagh, 
one of the worst districts in Ireland. We 
are told that the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) of last year 
would not have saved the people at 
Bodyke ; but I cannot understand that 
anyone can make such an allegation as 
that. His Bill provided that evictions 
were to be suspended upon inquiry by 
the Court provided the tenants paid 50 
per cent of their rent. But the Bodyke 
tenants have paid far more than that, 
and I say that they would have been 
saved by the hon. Member’s Bill, no 
matter how it erred on the side of mode- 
ration. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) says that the Government are 
not to blame for not having brought in 
remedial legislation early this Session. 
But do the Government mean to say that 
if they had brought in a genuine Bill for 
the relief of the Irish tenants, even in 


the month of March, we should not have 
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made sufficient progress with it by this 
time to convince them that they might 
look for relief within a reasonable 
period? And do hon. Members oppo- 
site think that if the tenants could have 
looked forward for relief within a reason- 
able period they would not have sub- 
mitted quietly to eviction, and relied on 
their six months’ right of redemption, of 
which the present Government is doing 
its best to deprive them? And then we 
are coolly told{we are preventing the 
Government introducing their remedial 
measures! All I can say about them is 
that if they are going to remain in their 
present state I hope to Heaven we shall 
prevent the Government introducing 
them, for they will do far more harm 
than good, and, as they have been de- 
scribed by Lord Fitzgerald—who, I 
believe, is a supporter of the present 
Government—they are a mere sham. I 
never expected that we should make 
any impression on the present Govern- 
ment. Where we do hope to make an 
impression is in the country, and I am 
bound to say that I had some small hope 
that there might be some generous op- 
ponents on this side of the House, who, 
although supporters of the present Go- 
vernment, would have been touched by 
the picture of what we are endeavouring 
to support in Ireland. I do not know 
whether there will be or not; but I feel 
perfectly convinced that the Bodyke 
evictions will make a telling picture for 
us to lay before the people of England. 
I was present at a meeting on the sub- 
ject last night, and there an English 
working man, who evidently, by his 
dress, could not afford it handed me 
half-a-sovereign which he asked me to 
send to the parish priest at Bodyke. 
That is the way these things affect men 
in his position. The position is different 
from what it was months ago; we have 
found the ear of the English people 
who will listen to us if you do not. 
Yes ; they are coming in crowds to listen 
to us even though your Benches may be 
emptied as soon as we begin to talk. 
Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I rise with some 
trepidation to speak on this question ; 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to speak 
until the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
returns; and when he does return I 
have no doubt he will take steps to put 
an end to this debate. I understand that 
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next week will be an abnormal week, as 
no Irish Bill is to be discussed in this 
House—a thing which has not happened 
for a generation. I have listened to 
this debate, and I think the best speech 
on that side was certainly that delivered 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which I think must have made his Col- 
leagues feel the loss they have sustained 
by his ceasing to be a Member of the 
Government. I think that his argument 
was sound so far as I understood it. He 
said—‘‘ These evictions may be very 
abominable, atrocious, and inhumane; 
but they are the law, and it is the duty 
of the Executive to carry out the law.” 
When he said that I said to myself—‘‘I 
do not know how I can answer that 
argument of the noble Lord.”” The only 
valid answer is that you ought immedi- 
ately to alter the law. A law that is so 
bad as to lead to such consequences must 
be a bad law, and it is the fault of the 
Government if they do not take steps 
immediately to remedy that law instead 
of bringing in their Coercion Bill. As 
to the speech of the Home Secretary, it 
seemed to me that he was a great sup- 
porter and advocate of the Jaw, but 
that he did not care much about justice. 
In my humble opinion, when the law is 
opposed to justice, then is the time to 
alter the law. But what a speech the 
right hon. and learned Member made! 
It was the most energetic, extreme, and 
vehement of any speech of any one 
now sitting on that side, or who used to 
sit on that side. Why, not so very many 
years ago the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was one of the Leaders of 
the Home Rule Party. When I 
I hear him now, converted to his new 
frame of mind, it reminds me of what 
Sheridan said of the Highlander when 
he saw him in a large pair of trousers— 
‘*A convert is always enthusiastic.” I 
think the hon. Member who introduced 
this discussion has only done his duty 
as an Irishman, and I think that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Waddy) did his duty too. His speech 
was most instructive and most impres- 
sive, and showed conclusively how de- 
sirable it is that Englishmen should go 
over to Ireland and find out what is 
really going on in that country for 
themselves. The Leader of the House 
went over to Ireland once, but he was 
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only there 24 hours. He went on a 
voyage of discovery—the modern Ov- 
lumbus I call him. He discovered Ire- 
land; he came back and told the Go- 
vernment ; his statement was accepted, 
and the consequence was that the Go- 
vernment changed their policy. Well, 
the country is learning much more 
about Ireland through the visits made 
to that country by the English Mem- 
bers who have spoken to-night, and 
others like them. ‘This House is learn- 
ing, and the country is learning, the 
state of things that prevails in Ireland, 
and the policy that is being adopted in 
that country. They are learning —this 
House is learning—that the Ooercion 
Bill over which it has been working for 
80 many months is nothing more than a 
Bill to obtain power from the landlords 
to screw impossible rents out of their 
tenants. That is what your Overcion 
Bill is for—to support such national 
scourges as this Colonel O’Callaghan, 
who has been described here to-night, and 
described not only by Irishmen below 
me, but by a respectable and honourable 
Member, the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), who has got tired 
of bringing forward outrages committed 
by the people in this House, and I am 
happy to say has now turned his atten- 
tion to describing the outrages the land- 
lords inflict on the people. That is a 
much better business than the one he used 
to bein. Heused to remind me, when he 
came forward with his outrages, of the 
story of the little girl who, when asked 
what business her father was in, said— 
‘‘Oh! he is dreadful accident-maker to 
The Daily Telegraph.” The hon. Mem- 
ber used to be dreadful-outrage maker 
to The Times, and I congratulate him on 
having taken a better course, which I 
hope he will stick to. An argument 
used on tho other side is that the case 
of Colonel O’Callaghan is altogether an 
exceptional one. Everyone has thrown 
over Colonel O'Callaghan except the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
and he was quite wrong—he did not 
know who he was. Everyone, I say, 
has thrown over Colonel O’Callaghan, 
but the argument is that he is an ex- 
ceptional man. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) says that he is not a 
bit exceptional, and I have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman is right, for 
| ke has given great attention to thess 
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Irish matters. The hon. Member for 
York (Mr. A. E. Pease) has been over 
to Ireland lately, and has been studying 
this matter, and so far from the case of 
Colonel O’Callaghan being exceptional, 
he says that evictions have been, and 
are, taking place in many parts of Ire- 
land—that amongst other cases, one 
Irish nobleman has evicted 68 tenants, 
and that another (Lord Lucan) has 
evicted 160. How, then, can the case 
of Colonel O’Callaghan be described as 
exceptional? Why, we can hardly take 
up @ newspaper without reading such 
stories as ‘‘ The Battle of Glenbeigh,” 
or ‘ The Battle of Bodyke.” But I say 
that, even if the case of Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan is exceptional, it shows the ne- 
cessity of something being done to 
remedy the condition of things existing 
in the country. How did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary put this matter? Why, he said 
that the people can goaway whenevicted. 
Now, all my life I have been told that 
the curse of Ireland is the absenteeism 
of the landlords. Well, if the ab- 
senteeism of the landlords is so bad, 
the absenteeism of the people, who 
really make the wealth of a nation, 
must be much worse. For my own 
part, I would much rather see the 
landlords go away fur ever than see the 
people evicted as they are now being 
evicted. Looking at the way this debate 
has been conducted — looking at the 
cold, harsh, stony-hearted manner in 
which the matter has been treated by 
the other side—one is almost forced to 
believe, as I have stated from time to 
time, that the policy of the Irish Go- 
vernment is to drive the Irish people 
into a state of insurrection. I hope they 
will not succeed in doing that, and that 
this debate will prove, in the end, to 
have been something like a vigorous 
attack on the present evil policy of the 
Government of Ireland. But we have 
not heard so many people speak to-night 
as I should have liked to hear. There 
are four Parties in the House now. 
There is the Tory Party, that I respect 
for their conscientious and consistent 
support of allthat is bad. They have 
not spoken much to-night. They never 
do speak much. They leave it to the 
Front Bench to say a few words, and 
their silence gives consent to everything 
that falls from that quarter. Then we 
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orthodox Liberal Party, though some 
hon. Members on these Benches would 
not call it so. But I say the orthodox 
Liberal Party is that which has the 
largest number. I call the Liberal 
Party the Party which, in this House, 
is numbered by 270 Members, counting 
the Irish Members, for they are human 
beings, remember that. And I call 
the Party of 60 or 70 who used to be 
Liberals, dissentient and unorthodox 
Liberals. Well, we have heard the 
orthodox Liberals to-night. They havea 
plan of Home Rule that would settle 
these questions. We have also heard the 
Irishmen who agree with the orthodox 
Liberal Party, and they also have their 
plan; but I want to know what the 
Unionist Party think about these evic- 
tions ? They have been silent all night. 
[‘*No, no!”] We have not heard one 
Unionist speech. [‘‘ Yes!” ] Whose? 
{An hon. Memser : You have heard the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone.] Oh, 
South Tyrone !—a Scotchman represent- 
ing an Irish constituency by hook or by 
crook. No; I do not think he is an 
honest, sound specimen of the Unionist 
Party. He is too good. [ Laughter.) 
Oh, yes! He used to have Liberal 
sentiments, and they wiil come out 
again some day, if the Irish are not too 
hardon him. But I want to know what 
the regular Unionists think about this 
matter? There is the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) sitting below 
me. He has taken a new departure. 
He now sits with Gentlemen. What 
does he think of these evictions? He is 
the author of ‘“‘ransom,” and he ought 
to have some opinion on it. He has 
formed this new National Party, and he 
is the Leader of it. And what does his 
Follower, the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), think of the evictions? 
These two form the Unionist Party, 
together with the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). 
They are a Party in this House. Why 
do not they tell us what they think of 
these evictions? Are they prepared to 
maintain the law which allows these 
horrors to go on unchecked in Ireland ; 
or are they prepared to return to the 
true fold, and become respectable Mem- 


have another Party —I call it the | bers of the Liberal Party once more? 
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We shall receive them with open arms; 
all shall be forgiven, and we will live 
like brethren united in love. They 
ought to speak—do not let the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West | 


{COMMONS} 





Registration Bill, 348 
Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) moved 


| the insertion of the following new 


Clause :— 


(Copies of abstracts and schedules of deeds.) 
“A printed copy of such abstract, and of 


Birmingham sit there reading a book. | every such schedule or inventory, shall be sent 
I say he is bound to speak on this occa- | by post to every creditor.” 


sion in the interests of the great Na- 
tional Party he leads. He is bound, in | 


New Clause (‘‘Copies of abstracts and 


‘schedules of deeds,”’)—(JIfr. Kimber, )— 


his duty to the country, which he will | Iveupht up, and reed © fret nad seownd 


t 


have t» go to before very long, to tell us ||. 


what he thinks of this policy which has | 
been discussed here to-night; and if he 
does not do so now, then I say let him | 


time. 


' Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 


for ever hold his peace. | beg to move to omit the words ‘‘copy of 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I do not rise to take part in this 


such abstract, and of every such schedule 
/or inventory,” and insert, ‘‘ notice in 


debate further than to read a telegram the prescribed form of such deeds.” 


which I hold in my hand. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home | 
Secretary, in the course of his speech a 
little while ago, stated that English | 
witnesses had not borne out the case 
made by the hon. Member for East | 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) so far as it impugned | 


the conduct of the police at Bodyke. | 


Well, Sir, this afternoon I asked a 
Question respecting the conduct of Cap- 
tain Walsh and the police at Bodyke on 
Saturday, based upon the report given | 


by The Daily News, The Pall Mall Gazette, | 
The Under . 


and Zhe Daily Chronie/e. 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- 
Harman) replied to me, denying the 
facts alleged in my question. Since 
then I have received a telegram, which, 
in response to the challenge of the 


Home Secretary, I think it my daty to , 


read to the House— 


**'The brutal and cowardly conduct of Walsh 
and the police at Bodyke on Saturday was wit- 


Amendment to new Clause agreed to. 


New Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Clause 5 (Avoidance of unregistered 
deeds of arrangement). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Geverat, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 2, line 16, after “‘ the,” 
insert ‘‘first;’? and in line 17, after 
‘‘debtor or,” leave out ‘“‘a,’”’ and insert 
*‘ any.” 

On the Motion of Sir Atserr Rottuir, 
‘the following Amendments were made: 
—In page 7, line 18, after ‘“‘ England,” 
insert ‘‘or Ireland respectively ;” and 
the same in line 19. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Generat, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 2, line 20, at end, add 
‘‘and unless the same shall .bear such 
‘ordinary and ad valorem stamp as in this 


nessed by myself and friends. — Marmaduke | Act provided.” 


Bell.” 


This gentleman is a stranger to me; but, 
referring to the Directory, I find that he 
is a private gentieman of position in the 
County of Gloucester. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 165; Noes 
246: Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 244.) 

[12.554 m.] 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRA- 
TION BILL.—{Bitt 283.) 

(Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Coddington, and Mr, Lawson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
/GeneEnat, the following Amendments 
| made :—In Clause 6, page 2, line 29, 
after ‘‘and,” insert ‘‘containing;’’ in 
line 30, after ‘‘ debtor,”’ insert— 


** And an affidavit by the debtor stating the 
| total estimated amount of property and liabili- 
| ties included ander the deed, and the total 
| amount of the composition (if any) payable 
| thereunder ; ”’ 


in line 33, after ‘‘duty,”’ insert— 


“ And in addition to such duty a stamp de- 
noting a duty computed at the rate of two 
shillings and sixpence for every hundred pounds 
or fraction of a hundred pounds of the sworn 
value of the property passing, or (where no 
| property passes under th deed) the amount of 
| composition payable under the deed ; ”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in Clause 7, page 3, line 2, after 
“debtor,” insert “and the place or 
places of business of the debtor;”’ in 
Clause 8, page 3, line 7, after ‘ and,” 
insert “‘in England;” line 9, at be- 
ginning, insert ‘‘in England;” line 10, 
leave out ‘‘in England;” after “ and,”’ 
insert ‘in Ireland ;”’ line 12, leave out 
“in Ireland;” and in line 13, leave 
out— 

“ And in Ireland the Bills of Sale Depart- 
ment of the office of the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court shall be the office for such 
registration ; ’’ 
in Clause 9, page 3, line 20, after ‘‘ in- 
terested,”’ insert— 

“ And on such terms and conditions as may 
be deemed just and expedient extend the time 
for such registration or ;”’ 
in line 22, leave out— 

‘‘Or may extend the time for such registra- 
tion on such terms and conditions as may be 
deemed just and expedient.”’ 

On the Motion of Sir Atzerr Rottr, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 3, lines 22 and 23, leave out “or 
may extend the time for such regis- 
tration.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GenerAL, the following Amendments 
made :—In Clause 15, page 5, line 6, 
leave out ‘‘and an order under that 
section,” and insert ‘orders under those 
sections ;’’ Clause 16, page 5, line 11, 
leave out ‘‘ 1881,’ and insert ‘‘ 1884.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Bill to be read the third time Zb- 
morrow. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRATION 


[sTAaMP DUTY]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to impose an 
additional Stamp Duty of Two shillings and 
Sixpence for every hundred pounds or fraction 
of a hundred pounds of the sworn value of the 
property passing, or (where no property passes 
under the deed) the amount of composition pay- 
able under any Deed of Arrangement, which 
may be registered under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session to provide for the 
Pegistration of Deeds of Arrangement, Assign- 
ment, and Composition. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—pl-— — 


PHILPS TRUST ESTATE AND SCHOOLS. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Mujesty, praying Her Majesty to 





withhold Her assent from the Scheme for the 
Management of the Endowment in the county 
of Fife and burghs of Kirkcaldy and King- 
horn, known as Philps Trust Estate and 
Schools, which Scheme was laid before this 
House, pursuant to Act of Parliament, on the 
21st day of April 1887.—(Sir George Campbell.) * 
To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


MORNING SITTINGS. 

Ordered, That whenever the House shall 
meet at Two of the clock the Sittings of the 
House shall be held subject to the Resolutions 
of the House of the 30th April 1869.—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th June, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Pustie Bitts—Second Reading 
—Metropolis Management ‘Battersea and 
Westminster) * (101); Municipal Corpora- 
tions Acts (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) 
(116); Incumbents’ Resignation Act (1871) 
Amendment (104). 

Committee — Pluralities Act Amendment Act 
(1885) Amendment (96-127). 

PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIR- 

MATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 72. and 

82. be suspended for the remainder of the Ses- 

sion. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—STAGES 
AND SEATS TO VIEW THE PRO. 
CESSION — PRECAUTIONARY MEA- 
SURES AS TO SUBSTANTIALITY. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he wished to ask a Question of which he 
had given his noble Friend below him 
(Earl Brownlow) private Notice with 
reference to the stages and seats which 
were in process of erection all over the 
town for the purpose of enabling per- 
sons to see the procession in celebration 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. There were 
three distinct places from which tho 
procession would be seen as regarded 
the seats—first of all, in the Abbey; 
secondly, in the streets; and, thirdly, 
from the balconies of the houses on the 
Embankment. With regard to the 
Abbey, he concluded that every precau- 
tion had been taken, because, no doubt, 
the seats had been erected under com- 
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petent supervision. As ragarded the 
seat-stages in the streets he felt some- 
what doubtful. Some of them, no doubt, 
were of substantial and solid construc- 

. tion, but others which he noticed ap- 
peared remarkably slight, and many 
were erected in places of great danger 
if any accident should occur. Then 
there were the stages on the balconies, 
which were less reliable than any others 
and more dangerous. He was afraid 
with regard to these it was much more 
difficult to introduce any system of 
supervision, as they were so absolutely 
private property. He scarcely knew who 
was the authority to regulate and deter- 
mine this matter. It might be that the 
authority was divided between the 
Home Office, the Police, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. But the 
Metropolitan Board was not represented 
in that House, and therefore he could 
only address himself to the representa- 
tive of the Home Office, because the 
Home Secretary must either directly or 
indirectly have great control and could 
exercise pressure in the matter. There- 
fore, he desired to ask his noble Friend 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were quite satisfied that all possible 
precautions had been taken. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he desired 
to call attention to another matter. 
There would be a very large number of 
persons within the Abbey on the Jubilee 
Day, and they would consume a great 
deal of air. There was a great amount 
of painted glass in the windows, which 
there was very often a natural and 
reasonable reluctance to disturb by 
having openings made for the purpose 
of letting in air. He hoped due precau- 
tions had been taken for providing addi- 
tional ventilation for the many thousands 
beyond any ordiuary congregation which 
would be assembled within the Abbey, 
and, what was more, many of whom 
would be in a much higher part of the 
building than was usual during the 
ordinary performance of service. It 
was, therefore, of no small importance 
that adequate provision should be made 
for the ventilation of what would be for 
once a very crowded building. 

Eart BROWNLOW: I am glad that 
the noble Earl has asked the Question. 
for I can conceive nothing which would 
cast a greater gloom over the community 
than the occurrence of an accident to the 
people who on Tuesday next will line 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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the streets to welcome Her Majesty. On 
Tuesday last Sir Charles Warren com- 
municated with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works requesting them to take pre- 
cautions with regard to the security of 
the galleries, balconies and wooden 
stands. Since that time the Home Office 
have been in communication with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and have 
received the assurance that the Board 
have been and is taking all proper pre- 
cautionary measures to insure the safety 
of the public in connection with the 
temporary structures in course of erection 
along the line of route. Ample notice 
had been given that licences may be 
obtained from the Board for the erection 
of such structures, and district surveyors 
are actually engaged in inspecting the 
structures with regard to which licences 
have been granted. The Board has 
further arranged that the contractors 
should be ready with men and materials 
to act in case of emergency. I trust that 
this official statement on the part of the 
Board of Works may tend to allay any 
fears in the mind of the public as to the 
precautions that are being taken for 
their safety. With regard to the arrange- 
ments in the Abbey, Iam unable to give 
any information. They are entirely in 
the hands of the Office of Works, and 
as the noble Lord who represents that 
Department in your Lordships’ House 
is not now in his place, I can only refer 
your Lordships’ to the description in the 
Press of the tests that have been applied 
to the structures erected in Westminster 
Abbey. There is no reason to suppose 
that the structures are in any way in- 
adequate. 


PLURALITIES ACT AMENDMENT ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 96.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Bangor.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clause 1 (Repeal of part of s. 206, 
48 & 49 Vict., c. 54). 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 11, 
to leave out (‘‘end of the section”’), and 
insert (‘‘ the word Sunday inclusive’). 
— Viscount Cross.) 

Tue Bisnor or ST. ASAPH said, 
he would remind their Lordships of the 
importance of providing the Welsh 
people with services in the Welsh lan- 
guage. This was essential to the well- 
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being of the Church in Wales. It was 
only 130 years since dissent from the 
Church began in Wales ; up to that time 
the great majority of the people went to 
the national churches. And he thought 
that if justice were done in this matter 
the time was not far distant when they 
would see the great bulk of the people 
of the Principality worshipping God in 
the church of their fathers. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that everyone would sympathize with 
the desire that the Welsh-speaking 
population should have the same services 
as the English, but the information he 
had received from some places showed 
that the provision of Welsh services had 
increased the labours of the clergy with- 
out augmenting the congregations. He 
was told that great numbers of the 
younger Welsh people preferred English 
services to Welsh services. The object 
of the Amendment was to introduce a 
stipulation which was introduced by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1885. The proposition of the Bill was 
to strike out the whole section of the Act 
of 1885, and the object of the Amend- 
ment was to secure that due provision 
should be made for English-speaking 
populations. The Amendment was a 
reasonable proposition. At all events it 
seemed to him that justice required that 
English-speaking people should have 
due provision made for them whatever 
might be the case with respect to the 
Welsh people. 

Tue Brsnop or BANGOR said, that 
many Welsh Churchmen had gone over 
to Nonconformity through the provision 
of convenient services in Dissenting 
meeting-houses, and it would be impos- 
sible to bring these people and their 
descendants back to the Church again 
without making full provision for them. 
In some cases he had suggested that the 
full morning service should be divided, 
and the prayers read in English and the 
Communion Service in Welsh or vice 
ver'sd. 

Lorp ABERDAREsaid thatnochange 
to which attention had been called in 
connection with the Jubilee was more 
remarkable than that which had occurred 
in the Church in Wales through greater 
attention being paid to the needs of the 
Welsh-speaking people. They fully ap- 
preciated the interest that Parliament 
had taken in them, and this had had a 
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gveat effect on the Welsh psople. Di- 
vided services, however, did not succeed, 
and it was necessary that a service in 
either language should be complete in 
itself. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, there was 
no question as to giving power to the 
Welsh Bishops to require a knowledge 
of Welsh in an incumbent raised by 
the Bill. The question was whether in 
bilingual parishes the clergyman should 
not have a discretion in apportioning 
the English and Welsh services. In 
England a clergyman was not required 
to perform more than two full services ; 
a clergyman in Wales should not be 
required to do more. The right rev. 
Prelates had spoken of the necessity of 
having two Welsh services in each 
parish. How was this to be done in a 
bilingual parish by a single clergyman ? 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
not recognize the existence of two lan- 
guages, or give assistance for a double’ 
set of services. The present law was 
settled by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, two years ago, as a 
compromise. Preaching in Welsh was 
more agreeable to a Welsh clergyman 
than in English; it was not likely he 
would introduce more English than was 
requisite. He objected to alter the 
existing law. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, this 
was essentially a local question, and a 
strong appeal had been made to them by 
two Bishops, who represented the opi- 
nion of the Welsh Bishops. He thought 
it would be taking a great responsibility 
to go contrary to the opinion of the 
Welsh Bishops, and he should feel it his 
duty to follow his right rev. Brethren. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, it 
was to the English-speaking people that 
the Bishops had to look for the support 
of Church work, and therefore they 
should take care not to do anything to 
interfere with or injure the English- 
speaking population. He earnestly 
trusted that, in the spiritual interest of 
the people, the house would not refuse 
to give the Welsh Bishops a discretion 
with which they might well be trusted, 
and which there was no fear of their 
abusing. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, pro- 
vision had already been made for the 
English-speaking population. All that 
they were asking the House to do on 
that occasion was that when they were 
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giving power to the Bishops to impose 
additional Welsh services on the clergy 
they should also take care not to neg- 
lect the due provision for English ser- 
vices. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 23; 
Not-Contents 45: Majority 22. 


On the Motion of Viscount Cran- 
Brook, the following Amendment 
made :— 


Insert at end of Clause— 


“ Provided that where one Welsh full service 
is provided on every Sunday no additional one 
shall be enforced, unless upon the report of a 
Commission appointed under section three of the 
Pluralities Amendment Act 1885. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 127.) 


DOMINION OF CANADA#INCREASED 
IMPORT DUTIES ON IRON. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, If it is true that the 
Canadian Government intends to put an 
additional 100 per cent on our pig iron, 
300 per cent on puddled bars, and 155 
per cent on bar iron? In asking this 
Question, he felt bound to express the 
pleasure with which he had read in the 
newspapers the telegraphic despatch of 
Sir Charles Tupper with respect to the 
changes in the tariff of iron. For his 


Question would give the Government an | 
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Colonies to offer any direct opposition 
to the change. It has lately been 
telegraphed to this country that a small 
reduction has been made as to the in- 
creased taxation of certainclasses of iron; 
but I am sorry to say that this reduction 
practically amounts to nothing. It may 
be of use to one particular firm in the 
Dominion ; but the principal British im- 
ports, putting aside steel rails, are 
| puddled bars, bar iron, and hoop iron, 
|and upon them no reduction has been 
'made. Trade, which always implies 
;some advantage to both parties, is for 
|the moment nearly stopped. I presume 
| that this will not be the case for the im- 
mediate future, because the Dominion is 
unable at present to supply what is 
wanted ; but the highly enhanced price 
will certainly check consumption, and 
\thus interfere with the trade. This 
measure so suddenly brought forth has 
created much discontent both here and 
in the Colony. To us the evil consists 
in diminishing the receptive powers of 
a good market, which is able to benefit 
itself by getting goods cheaper than it 
otherwise could acquire them. It is 
foolish to preach to others as to their 
own interests, but it is obvious that the 
injury to the Canadians will be much 
greater. To a country like Canada, 
whose chief resource is in timber and 
agricultural products which they so 
largely export to this country, the 
scarcity and dearness of iron, of that 
which is almost a necossary of life to 
men who require implements, tools, rail- 
ways, and innumerable other things as 
cheap as possible, must be most injurious 
—particularly in their position as com- 
petitors with other countries whose 








opportunity of stating distinctly what the| rivalry already presses heavily upon 
present relations of the Canadian Go- | them, there being no other result than to 
vernment to this country were with|draw labour and capital out of their 





respect to the duties on iron. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
may be convenient for me to say a few 
words before the Representative of the 
Government offers to rise. I feel sure 
that he will confirm the fact that the 
new tariff increases the protectionist 
character of the one lately in force by 
an increase on pig iron of 100 per cent, 
on puddled bars of 350 per cent (not 300 
as put in the Question), and on bar 
iron of 155 percent. The noble Lord 
has expressed regret at the inability 
of the Secretary of State for the 
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| natural channels into others where they 
| are much less efficient. It may not be to 
a very great extent, but the fact of dimi- 
nishing the iron freights from this country 
must enhance the cost of the return iron 
freights from this country, thus still 
more heavily handicapping the Canadian 
farmer against his foreign rivals. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
quite right in declining to interfere with 
the Parliament of the Dominion as to 
their customs regulations, but I cannot 
doubt that they are offering advice and 
making representations on the subject. 
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The public in this country are making 
various suggestions as to the way in 
which we should meet this policy, which 
appears to them to be so hostile to 
this country. Ido not believe that 
the stimulus has been in any way 
hostile to the country. If there be any 
wish to oppose, itis bent in a different 
direction. It is favoured by a belief in 
protection itself. It is a little owing to 
dulness in Lower Canada. It has a poli- 
tical and respectable source in the desire 
to conciliate Nova Scotia. It is much 
promoted by a few capitalists, who see 
their way to immediate gigantic per- 
sonal profits. But you cannot expect 
the manufacturing and commercial 
classes of Great Britain to take so im- 
partial a view, and to regard such a 
sudden blow to the legitimate commerce 
of the two countries as a friendly 

roceeding. Suggestions have already 
coum made for retaliatory and differen- 
tial duties on Canadian products. Now, 
I need not say that I personally re- 
pudiate any such action as contrary 
to good principles aud to our best 
interests. But the Government of the 
Dominion ought not to forget that 
everybody may not be quite as sensible 
as I fancy myself to be on this parti- 
cular point, and that follies may be 
committed which would cost everybody 
concerned very dear indeed. There was 
an interesting discussion the other day 
in this House on the question of a sub- 
sidy to the Trans-Pacific steamers. I 
took the liberty of saying that, when at 
the Colonial Office I carefully considered 
the subject, that I did not ignore the 
objections made on principle by the 
Treasury, that I did not shut my eyes 
to what the Naval Authorities had said 
on the subject, but that I had come to 
the conclusion that on the balance of 
advantages and disadvantages it was a 
desirable thing to do. Of course, some 
of these considerations were founded on 
comity, on friendliness, on the desire to 
bind the Mother Country and the great 
Colony in more intimate relations. But 
you cannot change the weights without 
somewhat interfering with the incidence 
of the scales, aud no one can believe 
that our Parliament would be alto- 
gether unaffected when discussing the 
subject of encouragement to ‘lrans- 
Pacific lines by any disregard shown by 
the Dominion to the promotion of trade 
between them and us. An official ex- 
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planation of this measure has been 
based upon the fallacy that this moa- 
sure is not hostile to us because we are 
rapidly losing our trade in Canada, 
which will surely go into the hands of 
the American ironmasters. But the 
facts are not so. From Canadian re- 
turns it appears that the total imports 
from all countries were £2,600,000 in 
1885. From English returns, which 
of course show a much lower value, 
£1,300,000, which show that we have 
more than half of the whole imports. I 
see from an important American state- 
ment that they only export to Canada 
10,000 out of 45,000 tons of pig-iron 
and only 625 tons out of 28,759 tons of 
puddled bars, and that was the propor- 
tion of beams, structural iron plates, 
hoops, bands, and sheets; and any 
other result, excepting perhaps in the 
western counties of Canada, is certain 
when you look at the enormous differ- 
ence of price of English and American 
iron. As I said in the beginning, I 
entirely agree with the Goverament that 
they are right in not attempting to inter- 
pose any veto in this action of the Cana- 
dian Government, but it would be a sad 
bathos at the conclusion of the late con- 
ference if it were found that its concilia- 
tory president, with so able and popu- 
lar a representative in Canada as Lord 
Lansdowne, was not able by friendly 
and moderate counsels to modify the 
sudden blow which has been struck at 
the best interests of Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I partly agree with the noble 
Earl in his comments as to the disad- 
vantage which would result to this coun- 
try and to Canada from the adoption of 
the new tariff. The noble Earl alluded 
to a discussion which had taken place in 
the House two or three weeks ago with 
regard to the Canadian Pacific Railroad ; 
and he intimated—for it was nothing 
more than an intimation—his opinion 
whether or no Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might not take into consideration 
and weigh in the balance the duty of 
assisting the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
with a line of steamers. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I said nothing 
whatever as to the action of the Go- 
vernment. I observed that Parliament 
might be more or less influenced in the 
matter by the action of the Dominion 
with regard to trade. 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I quite | for us to criticize from a distance that 


accept the correction, but it is immaterial 
to the argument, because the result is 
precisely the same, and it will be the 
same also in the eyes of the people of 
Canada. Now, a few words on each of 
those two points. First of all, as re- 
gards the disadvantage to this country, 

frankly admit it; no one can doubt it 
foramoment. It is almost inthe nature 
ofa truism. I am disposed to go fur- 
ther and agree substantially with the 
noble Earl that it is disadvantageous to 
all, and not least to Canada itself. This, 
however, is an impost clearly not 
directed against this country; it is an 
impost which I believe to have been put 
on for reasons of home domestic finance 
by the Canadian Parliament; and it 
must be remembered that it is an impost 
which has already been reduced, as I 
understand, from 20 to 25 per cent in 
deference to the wishes and representa- 
tions of this country. Therefore, when 
the noble Earl spoke of the existence of 
a belief somewhere that this new tariff 
had arisen out of hostility to this coun- 
try, there is absolutely nothing whatever 
to warrant—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: Iam very sorry 
to have again to interrupt the noble 
Earl. I must have spoken very badly. 
I expressly stated that I did not believe 
there was any hostility in the action. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
noble Earl has misunderstood me. I 
stated that the noble Earl had said 
there was a belief in certain quarters 
that the action had arisen out of hostility 
to this country. Well, my Lords, if 
this be so, then it is really, I believe, a 
question of home finance on the part of 
the Canadian Government. Now, it is 
very easy to criticize the Canadian Go- 
vernment and Parliament, but the 
Parliament here must remember that 
they have had great difficulty, and that, 
as far as I know, for many years past 
they have not applied for any assistance 
from the Mother Country, and the loans 
made to them have been faithfully re- 
paid, and that they have so managed 
their finance that their securities will 
stand comparison with any securities in 
the European markets, while they have 
been led to undertake such great works 
as those of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, of which it may almost be true to 
say the like has never been before pro- 
duced. Therefore, I say it is not fair 





finance. Still less do I think we should 
require them to make sacrifices for us, 
when it is perfectly clear that we can 
make no sacrifices ourselves. Our 
system of Free Trade is such that we 
have given away to every other nation 
whatever powers we may originally 
have possessed to make a bargain with. 
We have nothing left, practically, to 
give to Canada, and, therefore, we are 
not entitled to give credit to ourselves 
as against Canadain the matter. If we 
were prepared to make any movement 
towards those closer fiscal relations 
which have been discussed in this coun- 
try, and which have many partizans in 
the Colonies, itwould bea different case. 
But we have done none of these things. 
The noble Earl alluded to the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and questioned how far 
Parliament might have been influenced 
in supporting the scheme of Trans- 
Pacific steamers after this new tariff 
has been adopted. My Lords, I quite 
admit that this new tariff has come at 
an unfortunate moment. No one regrets 
it more than I do; but, at the same time, 
I should regret very much more if Her 
Majesty’s Government allowed it to 
weigh with them in considering the very 
grave question as to whether they should 
give a subvention for the proposed new 
line of steamers, and for two reasons. 
First of all, it is not so much a question 
of Canada which is at issue, as it is a 
question of the interest ofthis country 
and the Empire at large. It is, I hold, 
our interest to have another through 
route to our Eastern Possessions. It is 
our intere:t to have a class of steamers 
applicable to military and naval pur- 
poses, such as I have already described 
in a previous debate. It is our interest 
to accede to the extremely favourable 
bargain which was more or less dis- 
cussed the other evening. In default of 
our acceding to their views, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, in the exercise of 
its own judgment and undoubted rights, 
has already entered into preliminary 
negotiations with other great foreign 
Companies to take up that line of 
steamers. Now, your Lordships may 
remember that when the subject was 
previously discussed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were asked to take that most 
strongly into account, because it would 
be a direct misfortune if that line of 
steamers which, undoubtedly, will be 
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set up and established whether we like 
it or no, should fall into the hands of a 
Foreign Government. This is not merely 
a question of Canada—not merely a ques- 
tion of our Eastern Possessions—but it 
is the whole question of the South 
Pacific, of Australia and New Zealand, 
which is involved; and, therefore, though 
I may agree, for the sake of argument, 
with all that the noble Earl opposite 
said with regard to the disadvantages to 
this country from such a tariff as that 
adopted by Canada, I will still say that 
it ought not to weigh with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in deciding the im- 
portant ar whether they will keep 
open and maintain in their hands a 
third great Imperial route towards New 
Zealand, Australia, and our Eastern 
Possessions. There is still ample time 
to adopt a prudent resolution on that 
subject; and I sincerely trust that my 
noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, with that breadth of mind 
which he can bring to bear on these 
subjects, and that political wisdom 
and experience he has, will think 
once, twice, thrice, before he acts on 
the unwise counsel from the other side 
of the House. 

Tur Eart or DUNRAVEN: I think 
the noble Earl opposite was a little in 
error in supposing that the new Cana- 
dian tariff would have a more serious 
effect upon British manufactures than 
upon the manufactures of the United 
States. I must remind your Lordships 
that the Canadian Government has not 
asked anything of its own from the 
British Government, but has asked us 
to join with it in giving a subvention to 
a line of steamers of a private company, 
and I submit that it would be a very 
small and mean-spirited thing if any 
Government, or any body of people in 
this country, were to allow themselves to 
be influenced by the fact that the Cana- 
dian Government, in the public exercise 
of its rights, had thought fit to puta 
certain duty on a certain class of goods, 
so as to hold back from carrying 
out a great Imperial policy. I am 
quite convinced that the main object 
which Canada had in imposing these 
duties was not in any way to injure this 
country, but was distinctly to protect her- 
self against the United States. A re- 
view of the statistics of our trade with 
Canada, and of the trade of Canada 
with the United States in iron goods, 
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would, I believe, show that our trade 
was falling off, and the trade between 
Canada rary the United States increasing, 
and unless this was checked the result 
would be that in a very few years the 
United States would supply all their 
wants in the most important articles of 
iron manufacture. I confess that I think 
Canada is perfectly justified in protect- 
ing herself against such a state of 
things; and I go further, and say that 
not only is she right from her own point 
of view, but from an Imperial point of 
view. Articles of iron manufacture are 
a prime necessity of national life, and it 
would be very serious if any of our 
great Colonies were to become abso- 
lutely dependant upon another country 
for articles of such importance. Al- 
though the noble Lord is currect as to 
the immediate effect on our trade, I do 
not think the ultimate result to our 
trade will be as bad as he anticipates; 
and I will refer to 1879, when Canada 
first instituted a national fiscal policy, 
or a policy of high Protection. After 
the Civil War, the United States being 
in avery dislocated condition, Canada 
did avery good trade with the United 
States; but as the United States re- 
covered she completely swamped and 
overwhelmed the native market, and the 
Canadian cotton, iron, and other manu- 
factures would have been annihilated if 
Canada had not taken measures in 1879 
to protect herself, not against us, but 
against the United States. There was 
an outcry at the time, and it was said it 
would be an unfortunate act for us, and 
our trade would be totally destroyed ; 
but the total outcome of that protec- 
tive policy has been this, as far as 
Canada has been concerned. The prices 
of articles have become less—which is 
contrary to all the fears that were enter- 
tained—and, as a fact, she has developed 
great work for railways, as far as we 
are concerned, and our trade has very 
largely increased. I believe that the 
same results, as far as we are concerned, 
are likely to happen in the present case. 
And I would remind my noble Friend 
who asks this Question, that it is rather 
unfair to judge of pee duties by 
their percentages. You might have a 
duty on pig iron of 1d. a pound, and 
raise it to 2d., and it would sound very 
large to say there had been an increase 
of 100 per cent, and yet it might make 
no difference. You should rather con- 
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sider the relation duties bear to the 
value of the articles produced. I should 
myself exceedingly regret that the duties 
have been put on, and I should be ex- 
ceedingly glad if it were possible for 
Canada to discriminate in our favour, 
but, as a matter of fact, that is impos- 
sible. But, practically, Canada, in her 
tariff of 1879—whether intentionally 1 
do not know—did discriminate in favour 
of the United Kingdom and against the 
United States. They were obliged to 
charge the same duties, of course, but 
the highest rate of duty was placed on 
articles mainly derived from the United 
States, and the lowest rate on articles 
mainly derived from the United King- 
dom, and that had the practical effect of 
favouring us as against foreign coun- 
tries. I am afraid there is very little 
use in remonstrating with, or giving 
good advice on this subject, to the 
Canadian Government. The country 
has benefited so very much from the 
policy inaugurated in 1879, that it is not 
very likely that they will refrain from 
protecting themselves against what they 
deem inevitable—namely, that if they 
do not protect themselves their iron in- 
dustries will be completely swamped by 
the United States. I must apologize for 
speaking to the House on this subject 
without being prepared with figures and 
facts. If I had known there would be 
a discussion I would have endeavoured 
to prepare myself. If the noble Lord is 
of opinion that these duties will affect 
the trade of the United Kingdom more 
detrimentally than that of the United 
States, or that the duties are levied 
against us more than against the United 
States, and there should be another 
opportunity, I will endeavour to be 
prepared on those points. 

Eart GRANVILLE explained that 
he had stated that he had made no 
allusion whatever to the action of the 
Government with regard to the Trans- 
Pacific Subsidy, and that the noble Earl 
completely accepted the explanation, 
but finished his speech with pressing 
the Government not to follow his 
(Earl Granville’s) advice. He could 
only understand this as a slip of 
memory. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON desired 
to apologize at once for what must have 
been a slip of memory on his part.’ 

THE DER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (The Earl 
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of Oxstow) said, that her Majesty’s 
Government had, as the noble Earl had 
remarked, no power in this matter. 
Canada had a Representative Constitu- 
tion which enabled her to decide her own 
fiscal policy. But any representations 
which might be made to the Colonial 
Office on the subject would be forwarded 
to the Governor General, and would re- 
ceive the firm support of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He could not for a moment 
suppose that these duties had been 
placed on iron in any spirit of hostility 
to this country. In Canada there was 
a large quantity of undeveloped mineral 
wealth, and there was also in the neigh- 
bourhood of the minerals almost un- 
limited supplies of timber for the pro- 
duction of charcoal iron. It was with a 
view of supplying herself to some extent 
with iron of her own manufacture, and 
not in any spirit of hostility to England, 
that these duties were being imposed, 
principally as against the United States, 
rather than as against the United King- 
dom. Canada was the third largest con- 
sumer of iron, Great Britain standing 
first, and the United States second. 
Canada had imported in 19 years 
253,000,000 dols. worth of iron. There 
was really nothing new in the policy 
which Canada had adopted in this 
matter, for she had already put similar 
duties on cotton and woollen goods. 
No increase was made on sheet iron, 
round iron, hoop iron, or the lower 
kinds of roundiron. The duties which 
Canada had imposed were even now 
very much less than were imposed by 
the United States. For instance, while 
the United States’ duty on pig-iron 
was 6 dols. a ton, the present Cana- 
dian duty was 2 dols., and the new duty 
would be 4 dols. a ton. The United 
States’ duty on puddled bars was 16 dols. 
a ton, the present Canadian duty was 
10 per cent ad valorem, or 1°70 dols., and 
the new duty would be 9 dols. a ton. 
The United States’ duty on bar iron was 
16 dols. and 22 dols., according to 
quality, the present Canadian duty was 
17} per cent ad valorem, or 5 dols. a ton, 
the new duty would be 11 dols. a ton. 
Nor had the recommendations which had 
already been made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Government of Canada 
in consequence of the representations 
addressed to them by the chambers of 
commerce throughout the country been 
without effect, On that point, he would 
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like to read a telegram addressed by the 
Governor General to the Colonial Secre- 
tary which was received yesterday at the 
Colonial Office. It was as follows :— 


‘15th of June.—Following tariff changes 
made last night :—On boiler or other plates, iron, 
sheared or unsheared, skelp iron, sheared or 
rolled in grooves, and sheet iron, common or 
black, not thinner thau No. 20 gauge, not else- 
where specified, including nail plates of iron or 
steel, No. 16 gauge or thicker, proposed reduc- 
tion of 1 dol. per ton ; rolled iron or steel angles, 
&e., channels, structural shape, and special sec- 
tions, weighing less than 25lb. per lineal yard, 
not elsewhere specified, 4c. per lb. and 10 per 
cent ad vabrem, this is reduction on some grades 
of 3 dols. per ton; rolled iron or steel, &c., 
beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, struc- 
tural shapes, and special sections weighing not 
less than 25lb. per lineal yard, 12} per cent ad 
valorem, this is a reduction from 16 dols. per 
ton to an average of 3 dols. to 5 dols.a ton; 
other wrought iron tubes or pipes, 6-10c. per 
lb. and 30 per cent ad valorem ; steel tubes, if 
(? in) former resolution now excluded and duty 
reduced from 1}c. per lb., making duty on such 
pipes 20 per cent less.”’ 


That showed that the representations 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Canadian Government had not been 
without effect. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that being 
connected with an iron manufacturing 
district in South Wales, he had listened 
to the debate with great interest, and that 
he doubted very much whether the view 
taken by the noble Earl the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (the Earl of 
Onslow) would be the view taken by the 
iron trade. He wished to know whe- 
ther the speech of the noble Earl, the 
greater part of which was devoted to an 
acquittal of the Canadian Parliament 
for the action which they had lately 
taken, represented the views of the 
Prime Minister? The noble Earl had 
rather treated the iron trade with a 
want of sympathy, which, he hoped, the 
Prime Minister would dispel. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ayp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauissury): 
What my noble Friend the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies denied 
was that there was any animus against 
the English people in the policy which 
the Canadian Government have pur- 
sued. The Canadian Government, in 
the action which they have taken, have 
been simply dealing with their own 
internal interests, and they have not 
the slightest desire to injure the peo- 
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ple and the manufacturing interests 
of this country. It is a part of that 
general increase of Protection which I 
am grieved to say we are witnessing in 
every country except our own. There 
is, undoubtedly, in all parts of the world 
a strong reaction against the economic 
views which some 20 or 30 years ago 
seemed likely to prevail. Canada thinks, 
whether rightly or wrongly it is not for 
me to judge, that past experiments in 
the direction of Protection have been 
satisfactory, especially to her own in- 
dustry and trade. That is probably a 
delusive view, but it is the one which 
they are pursuing, and in which they 
are evidently sincere. Of course, so far 
as any exhortations on our side are 
likely to affect the policy of Canada, 
they will not be spared ; and any facts 
with which the iron trade may arm us, 
and which will enable us in any degree 
to modify the opinions of the statesmen 
of Canada, shall be put forward with all 
the authority we possess. But I will 
not conceal my belief that we are deal- 
ing with a stronger stream of opinion 
than any exhortations of statesmen in 
Downing Street are likely to affect, and 
that we must look for relief rather to 
that inevitable failure which the teachers 
of Free Trade have told us with great 
confidence has attended all the experi- 
ments of Protection in the past, and 
which, no doubt, will ultimately bring 
home to the Canadians the error which 
they are committing. There will not 
be, on our part, any want of sympathy 
with the iron trade in this matter; 
but your Lordships will remember that 
our sympathy can be little else than 
platonic, and that we cannot use our 
Constitutional powers for the purpose of 
protecting the trade from the danger 
which threatens it. As to the Pacific 
Railway, I was glad to hear the distinc- 
tion drawn by the noble Earl opposite 
between the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the action of Parliament. 
Ido not think it would be right for Her 
Majesty’s Government to allow them- 
selves to be influenced in regard to this 
great Imperial work by such matters as 
we have obs discussing. At the same 
time, I think with the noble Earl that 
the House of Commons is not likely, 
when asked to consider a subsidy for 
the Pacific Railway, to be indifferent to 
the policy which the Canadian Govern- 
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ment has pursued with respect to one 
of the most important interests of this 
country. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was very 
glad that his noble Friend (Lord Aber- 
dare) had induced the noble Marquess 
to makesome observations on this matter, 
for he was bound to admit that the noble 
Marquess took a much fairer view of 
the speech of his noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition (Earl Gran- 
ville) than that taken by the noble Earl 
the former Viceroy of Ireland (the Earl 
of Carnarvon). In the speech of the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies he, in the first place, no 
doubt, put a point on which they all 
agreed — namely, that they were not 
able to interfere with the perfectly Con- 
stitutional powers which the Dominion 
Parliament possessed for settling a 
matter of this sort; but the noble Earl 
seemed to defend the Canadian Govern- 
ment by saying that this was not the first 
time that they had taken such a course 
with regard to the tariff, and that their 
action as to other commodities was not 
unfavourable. That seemed to indicate 
that the noble Earl approved of the 
action of the Canadian Government. 
The noble Marquess did not go so far, 
but said he thought that the Canadians 
were under a delusion as to the effect 
which their policy would have. At the 
same time, he did not think that the 
noble Marquess argued very strongly 
against the action taken by the Do- 
minion Government. What they on 
that side of the House felt was that 
when Her Majesty’s Government were 
forwarding the representations of the 
manufacturers to the Government of 
Canada, they would diminish the force 
of those representations if they did not 
strongly urge the views which his noble 
Friend had put forward, that the policy 
embodied in the tariff was injurious to 
the interests of the Canadians as well as 
the people of this country. The impres- 
sion given by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not urge 
these views on their own account. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW explained 
that he did not defend the action of the 
Canadian Government, but the reasons 
which led them to adopt it. The noble 
Earl distinctly said that there was an 
opinion abroad that this policy had been 
adopted in a spirit of hostility to this 
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country ; but he (the Earl of Onslow) 

inted out that there were other reasons 
for inducing Canada to take the course 
she had. As to the idea that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not forward 
the representations ofthe manufacturers, 
supported with all the authority they 
could bring to bear upon the Canadian 
Government, he distinctly stated the 
contrary. 

Lorp LAMINGTON asked, whether 
the Government would lay on the Table 
any Correspondence relating to this im- 
portant subject ? 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he could 
not answer that Question at once; but 
if the noble Lord would give Notice he 
would look through the Correspondence, 
and see if it could be laid on the Table. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS (IRE- 
LAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Earl of Erne.) 

(No. 116.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or ERNE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that although the title hada formidable 
sound, yet the Bill itself was very limited 
in its scope, being applicable to one 
borough only—that of Belfast. As 
originally introduced in ‘‘ another place,” 
it was applicable to the whole of Ire- 
land; but, with the consent of the pro- 
moters, it had been limited in the way he 
had indicated. The system :tnder which 
the Aldermen and Town Councillors of 
Belfast were at present elected was by a 
constituency composed of occupiers rated 
at £10 and upwards, whereas by the 
Bill the £10 qualification was abolished 
and household suffrage substituted. It 
also provided that, following on the 
lines of the English Corporation Act, 
the Aldermen should be elected by the 
Town Council, instead of by the rate- 
payers, as heretofore, and that the exist- 
ing system of retirement by the Town 
Councillors and Aldermen should be 
left unchanged—namely, that two Coun- 
cillors in each ward should retire each 
year, and one Alderman in each ward 
every three years, so as to gradually 
infuse new blood into the Corporation. 
The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, however, had struck out the 
clause dealing with the election of the 
Aldermen by the Town Council, and 
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a clause was also inserted providing 
that the whole of the Council should 
vacate their seats in November. He 
understood that the promoters of the 
Bill had accepted the change as to the 
mode of vacating the seats ; but he was 
informed that the provision for the re- 
tirement of the whole of the Council in 
November, as made in the Bill, would 
make it unworkable. It would be prac- 
tically impossible to make the neces- 
sary arrangements in time; and he 
would therefore ask, in the event of 
their Lordships giving a second reading 
to the Bill, that a clause might be in- 
serted providing that the retirement of 
the Council should be postponed until 
November, 1888. It would also be ne- 
cessary to make provision for the re- 
vision of the registries, and to provide 
machinery for the election of the Coun- 
cil. He would also ask their Lord- 
ships to re-insert the provision giving 
the power to the Council to elect the 
Aldermen instead of the ratepayers. 
Subject to these alterations, he thought 
the Bill was one to which their Lord- 
ships might safely give a second read- 
ing. He held that it was most de- 
sirable, whenever possible, to assimilate 
the law in Ireland to that existing in 
England ; and he thought that the rate- 
payers of a loyal, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive community like Belfast were 
pre-eminently entitled to the same 
privileges as those enjoyed by their 
brethren on this side of the Channel. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Erne.) 


Fart SPENCER said, he had not 
risen for the purpose of offering any op- 
position to the Bill; on the contrary, he 
thought the general principles of it ought 
to have been adopted long ago. Some 
of the great Seuhies which had taken 
place in Belfast would have been ob- 
viated if the Municipal Council of that 
important city had been elected on a 
more representative system. It was 
very proper, in the introduction of a 
Bill of this kind, to introduce a more 
popular element into the Corporation of 
Belfast. With regard to the modifica- 
tions the noble Earl said he intended to 
introduce, he (Earl Spencer) could not 
give any opinion at the present moment. 
No doubt they had been considered ; but 
he did not know how they would bear 
on the understanding that had taken 





place in the House of Commons. Re- 
serving to himself and his noble Friends 
on that side of the House power to deal 
with these modifications when th, . 
brought forward, he willingly sipported ~ 
appa for the Second Reading ofthe 

ill. ; 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aecord- 
ingly, and committed to aC ittee of 
the Whole House on 7hnrsday the 30th 


instant. 


INCUMBENTS’ RESIGNATION ACT (1871) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 104.) 
(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Bucktncnamand Cuanpos), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that since the Act was 
passed hardships had arisen from the 
depreciation in the value of livings, and 
the operation of the Act had given rise 
to certain doubts and difficulties which 
it was desirable to remove. It was pro- 
posed to remove the supposed necessity 
of awarding some pension, in order to 
do away with nomiual pensions of a few 
pounds a year, which were insufficient 
as contributions to the support of the 
retired incumbents, but were a very 
heavy drag on the reduced incomes of 
the succeeding incumbents. It was fur- 
ther proposed that pensions, instead of 
being fixed, should fluctuate with the 
tithe rent-charge and the value of 
glebe land. Doubts had arisen as to 
the manner of ascertaining the income, 
before fixing the pension, especially as 
to the deduction of terminable mort- 
gages and the compulsory payment of 
salary to a curate where there were two 
churches. Some other doubts had also 
arisen in the working of the Act which 
it was desirable to get rid of by this 
Bill. With these remarks he moved the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.”’ 
—(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE expressed 
his indebtedness to the noble Duke, 
whose services were invaluable in this 
matter. He believed the Bill might be 
made to meet all the necessities of the 


case. 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
02 
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JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 

(WESTMINSTER ABBEY) — TRAFFIC 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
wished to ask the noble Earl who repre- 
sented the Home Office, Whether his at- 
tention had been drawn to the Circular 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police with regard to the traffic arrange- 
ments for next Tuesday? He referred 
more particularly to the orders which 
had gone forth to the effect that every- 
body holding a ticket for the Abbey was 
bound to approach by Victoria Street. 
He hoped his noble Friend would be able 
to communicate with the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police before Monday morning, 
so that notice might be given of some 
other route than Victoria Street; be- 
cause, so far as he could make out, it 
would be perfectly impossible for the 
thousands of persons who would come in 
carriages to attend the service in the 
Abbey to be set down by the proposed 
route in two hours or two hours and 
a-half. Ifthatarrangement were adhered 
to, it would cause great confusion and 
disappointment. 

Eart BROWNLOW said, that no 
doubt next Tuesday there would be an 
immense number of carriages approach- 
ing the Abbey by Victoria Street, and 
there would be a sufficient number of 
them to form a long string. It appeared 
to him that the question was whether 
the approaches to Victoria Street were 
open in every direction. If they were 
open, there would be no very great 
hardship in the intended arrangement. 
On the other hand, if the carriages could 
not approach Victoria Street except by a 
long circuit, there might, perhaps, be in- 
convenience caused. However, he would 
place himself in communication with the 
Police Authorities, and if he found that 
any modification could be made in the 
police arrangements as the noble Earl 
suggested, he would undertake to com- 
municate the fact of any such change 
being made at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 
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MIN Oe eaaie Writ Issvep — For Lincoln 
County (Spalding Division), v. Murray 
Edward Gordon Finch - Hatton, esquire, 
commonly called the Honourable Murray 
Edward Gordon Finch-Hatton, now Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, called up to 
the House of Peers. 

Puntic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Municipal Regulation (Constabulary, &c.) 
(Belfast) * [291]. 

Committee — National Debt and Local Loans 
[266]—x.P. 

Committee— Report —Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) [217-290] [Nineteenth Night]; Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue [241]. 

Third Reading —Re-comm.— Report —Considered 
as amended—Third Reading—Deeds of Ar- 
rangement Registration [283], and passed. 

ProvistonaL Orper Brrt—Report—Gas and 
Water * [248]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 

NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
‘NATIONAL SCHOOL, BALLINLEA, 
NORTH ANTRIM. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the Commissioners of National 
Education, when sending the school 
requisites to the National School, Ballin- 
lea, North Antrim, did not include the 
tablets and other printed matter; whe- 
ther the manager, Rev. D. B. Mulcahy, 
P.P., wrote to the Secretaries on the 
19th May last, complaining of the omis- 
sion, and received no reply; and, whe- 
therthe Commissioners have any grounds 
for declining to furnish this school with 
all the tablets and papers usually sup- 
plied to National schools ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Commissioners of National 
Education reported that the forms re- 
ferred to had been undergoing revision. 
Some of them had been received from 
the printer’s hands, and would be for- 
warded at once. 


NAVY — DOCKYARDS — ALLEGED MIS. 
APPROPRIATION OF GOVERNMENT 
ARTICLES AT HAULBOWLINE WORKS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) (for 
Mr. Hoorsr) (Cork, §,E.) asked the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any charge of misappropriation of 
articles belonging to Government has 
been made against any person engaged 
at the works at Haulbowline; and, if 
so, whether the inquiry into the case has 
been concluded; and, whether, in that 
event, he will state the result of the in- 
quiry to the House’? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, LEaling), in 
reply, said, no such allegation had been 
made. 
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POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CROYDON WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) (for 
Mr. ConyBEarE) (Cornwall, Camborne) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is aware 
that a young girl was recently kept in 
the new infirmary of the Croydon 
Workhouse, for several weeks, awaiting 
her examination before the magistrates 
on a charge of infanticide, and that, 
during that time, a police constable 
was stationed in her room night and 
day, and slept on a bed placed in her 
room; whether the Police Regulations 
require or permit the constant presence 
of a police constable, night and day, in 
the bed-room of a sick girl, in a work- 
house infirmary, under such circum- 
stances; and, if so, by whom, and 
since when, has such a Regulation 
been laid down; whether the union 
authorities are controlled in such a case 
by the Police Authorities, or whether 
they have the right to exercise their 
own supervision by their own officers; 
and, if so, why they neglected to do s9 
in the present instance; and, whether 
he will inquire into the prevalence of 
this practice in the other unions through- 
out the country, and direct its discon- 
tinuance ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Ihave 
made inquiry as to the case of the girl 
referred to. It is a fact, I find, that she 
was under police supervision in the 
workhouse infirmary; but it is not the 
fact that a policeman slept on a bed 
placed in her room. The policeman in 
charge was changed every eight hours, 
and there was a screen round the girl’s 
bed 5} feet high. I consider such an 
arrangement highly unsatisfactory, and 
have been in communication with the 
Secretary of State on the subject, with a 
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view to arrange that, in future, supervi- 
sion in similar cases should be under- 
taken by a female warder. I think it 
right to add that I am informed that 
this is a very exceptional case, and is by 
no means illustrative of ordinary police 
action. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE MEDICAL STAFF. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the case 
that an executive officer of the Medical 
Staff in India who officiates for less than 
one month as Deputy Surgeon General, 
in the absence of the Deputy Surgeon 
General on sick leave or furlough, re- 
ceives no allowances for the period, al- 
though he performs the duties in addi- 
tion to his other duties; whether, in 
such an instance, the ‘“‘half staff” of 
the appointment reverts to the State; 
whether the acting officer would be held 
pecuniarily liable in the event of loss of 
stores or other mistakes; whether offi- 
cers officiating on the Military (Com- 
batant) Staff in a similar way would 
draw the ‘half staff” for broken 
periods; and, why the difference is 
made in the case of the medical officer ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary of 
State is not in possession of such offi- 
cial information as is necessary for com- 
pletely answering the Question. He 
will, therefore, cause inquiry to be 
made into the matter. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) —CASTLE- 
WELLAN PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT, 
co. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the magistrates in the Petty Ses- 
sions district of Castlewellan, County of 
Down, consist of Lord Annesley, Lord 
Roden, their two rent agents, an ex- 
officer of Constabulary, the manager of 
the Downshire Steamship Company, 
and the rent agent of General Mead’s 
County Down estates; whether only 
one of these gentlemen is a Roman 
Catholic; whether the Lord Lieutenant, 
Vice Lieutenant, and the Deputy Lieu- 
tenants of the County of Down are all 
of them landlords ; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, the Lord Chancellor 
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will be advised to fill up the present 
vacancies in the district by appointing 
to the Commission of the Peace gentle- 
men who have the confidence of the 


people ? 

Tux PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The gentlemen referred to are in 
the Commission of the Peace for the 
County Down, and available in the 
Castlewellan district. The agents, how- 
ever, do not sit along with their em- 
ployers. One of the magistrates is a 
Roman Catholic. Another Roman 
Catholic magistrate in the adjoining 
district has been appointed to attend at 
Castlewellan also. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Vice Lieutenant, and Deputy 
Lieutenants are landed proprietors, as 
is usual in the case of persons holding 
such positions. Two recent vacancies 
have been filled by the appointment of 
local gentlemen, Mr. C. W. Murland 
and Dr. Gray. The Petty Sessions 
Court is well attended; and there is no 
reason to believe that additional ap- 
pointments are necessary, or that the 
people have not confidence in the pre- 
sent magistrates. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Are the magis- 
trates mentioned in the Question the 
only magistrates living in the Petty 
Sessions district ? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN: I men- 
tioned two additional names, Mr. Mur- 
land and Dr. Gray, and that another 
gentleman, a Roman Catholic, had been 
requested to attend the Castlewellan 
district. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND) — FIRST- 
CLASS TELEGRAPHISTS, EDINBURGH 
—PROMOTION. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
in a recent augmentation of first-class 
telegraphists at Edinburgh, juniors 
have been promoted over five men of 
good character and efficiency, standing 
at the head of the second class; whe- 
ther some of the juniors so promoted are 
less efficient than five men over whose 
heads they have passed; whether some 
of these juniors were promoted without 
any recommendation from the Assistant 
Superintendents ; whether the five men, 
not promoted, had been canvassed by 
the Superintendent’s Clerk to insure 
their lives in the Northern Insurance 
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Company, and had refused to insure; 
and, whether some, and how many, of 
the men promoted over their heads had 
also been similarly canvassed, and had 
consented ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxxes) (Cambridge University): 
It is the case that in making promotions 
consequent on a recent augmentation of 
the first class of telegraphists at Edin- 
burgh five men standing at or near the 
top of the second class have been passed 
over. Of these five men four are in- 
different telegraphists, and one has been 
irregular in his attendance. Of those 
who have been promoted, all of whom 
were reported to me as thoroughly effi- 
cient, one, I understand, was not in- 
cluded in the recommendation of the 
Assistant Superintendent. He was, how- 
ever, recommended by the Superinten- 
dent and the Surveyor General. As to 
the remaining Question, I understand 
that there is no foundation for the state- 
ment that the men had been canvassed 
to insure their lives in a particular Office, 
and those who had consented had been 
promoted, and those who had refused 
had been passed over. 


LAW AND ORDER (IRELAND)—MILI- 
TARY RIOT AT ATHLONE. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, on last 
Sunday night in Athlone, about 300 
men of the Royal Berkshire Regiment, 
and a detachment of the Borderers sta- 
tioned there, scaled the walls of the 
military barracks and ran madly in the 
direction of the Midland Great Western 
Railway Station; whether it be true 
that on their way they savagely attacked 
and unmercifully beat every civilian they 
met, several of whom are seriously in- 
jured. One young man, named Mr. 
John Coffey, received such cruel treat- 
ment that he is at present in a precarious 
condition. After wrecking the Railway 
Station and the residences of the station- 
master and the engineer, the soldiers 
started shouting and yelling up the 
Eglington Road in the direction of the 
town ; whether, at the bridge, a number 
of civilians were armed with cudgels to 
prevent the soldiers from entering the 
town ; whether the police, five in num- 
ber, in charge of Mr. Purdon, D.I., kept 
the soldiers and civilians apart, which 
they successfully did until armed picquets 
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of military arrived, or an encounter of 
a most serious nature must have been 
the result; whether some of the police 
were badly injured; whether the mili- 
tary authorities at Athlone were in- 
formed by the police that a riot was 
apprehended if the soldiers were per- 
mitted to enter the town on Sunday or 
Sunday night; whether it is true that, 
in face of this information, upwards of 
200 passes were given to the soldiers for 
Sunday; and, whether, for the better 
preservation of law and order in Ireland, 
Her Majesty’s Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment will at once be removed from Ath- 
lone ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (whoreplied) said: 
The Constabulary report that about 100 
men of the Berkshire Regiment, mixed 
up with whom were a few of the Border 
Regiment, scaled the barrack walls at 
Athlone on Sunday evening last and 
proceeded towards the Railway Station. 
Three civilians who were on the road 
were pursued; but only one of them, 
Mr. John Coffey, was overtaken. He 
was badly beaten and kicked. His con- 
dition was precarious for some days; but 
he is now progressing favourably. The 
windows of the station were broken and 
those of the engineer. The soldiers then 
returned towards the town; but a col- 
lision between them and the civilians 
was prevented by the police. One 
policeman only was hurt, though several 
were struck. At the request of the 
District Inspector of Constabulary the 
troops in garrison were confined to bar- 
racks on Saturday evening. On Sunday 
at 2 p.m. they were allowed out ; but on 
its being reported to the officer com- 
manding that disturbances were going 
on the men were immediately recalled, 
and, with two or three exceptions, all 
were back in barracks by 4 p.m. The 
police report that only eight passes were 
issued to the soldiers on Sunday. As 
regards the suggested removal of the 
Berkshire Regiment, the Military Autho- 
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rities are awaiting the proceedings of 
the Court of Inquiry before coming to a | 
decision in the matter. 

Mr. TUITE ( Westmeath): May I ask | 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman | 


what compensation will be afforded for | issued by the magistrates. The 
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Cotone, KING-HARMAN: I under- 
stand that this question will be discussed 
at the Court of Inquiry to which I have 
referred. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CASE OF MR. 
CHARLES EAGLE, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. Charles Eagle, 
of 26, Clarke Street, Belgrave, in the 
County of Leicester, who was recently 
fined 25s., including costs, for refusal to 
have his child vaccinated; whether, on 
his failure to pay, the police assailed his 
house, climbing over the garden wall 
for the purpose, at 1.30 a.m. on Whit 
Monday morning, and whether this 
mode of procedure in the middle of the 
night is approved by the Home Office ; 
whether Eagle was then roused out of 
bed, arrested, handcuffed, and taken off 
to gaol for 14 days; whether the police 
authorities declined to distrain, though 
there was furniture available to the 
value of £12 or £14; whether Eagle 
was the last man handcuffed on arrest in 
the borough of Leicester for recalcitrance 
against the Vaccination Laws; whether 
on that occasion (in May, 1876) Viscount 
Cross (then Mr. Assheton Cross, and 
Secretary of State), said, in answer to a 
Question of Mr. T. Blake as to the pro- 
priety of handcuffing Eagle, that— 


‘* He could not imagine why a man, because 
he did not pay a small fine, should be treatedin 
the same way es a man who had committed a 
criminal offence ; it seemed to him an abuse of 
petty power, which he should do his best to put 
down in the future ;”’ 


whether the practice of handcuffing in 
such cases was generally abandoned from 
that time ; and, whether its renewal will 
be discouraged by the Government ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the Chief Con- 
stable on this matter, who informs me 
that on the 7th of May a distress war- 
rant was issued to levy the sum of 
22s. 6d. on the goods of Mr. Eagle. On 
the 27th of May the police went to the 
house to execute the warrant, but could 
find no sufficient distress. On Saturday, 
the 28th, a warrant of commitment ao 
ice, 


the injury done by the soldiers on the | having reason to believe that Eagle was 


occasion ? 


intending to go away by an early train 
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on Monday morning, visited his house at 
1.30 a.m., arrested, and handcuffed him. 
It is no part of my duty to express ap- 
proval or disapproval of this proceeding. 
The Chief Constable informs me that it 
is contrary to practice, and to his express 
orders, to handcuff prisoners, except in 
cases of actual necessity ; but in this case 
Eagle was an active young man, and 
from the manner in which he conducted 
himself the police officer thought it was 
the only safe course he could adopt. The 
principle laid down when Viscount Cross 
was at the Home Office was that hand- 
cuffing should not be resorted to unless 
there is fair ground for supposing that 
violence may be used, or an escape at- 
tempted. This is still the opinion of the 
Home Office, and from it there will be 
no departure. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—APPEALS 
TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS—“ TURNER 
v. WHITWORTH.” 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will inquire as to 
the causes of delay in the delivery of 
judgment by the House of Lords in the 
ease of ‘‘ Turner v. Whitworth,” heard 
in March, seeing that other cases are 
delayed, at great inconvenience to the 
parties, until the question at issue in the 
said case shall have been decided ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I do not 
think I can, with propriety, inquire into 
the causes which may have delayed the 
delivery of judgment in any particular 
case in the House of Lords. ‘Ihe judg- 
ments of the House finally settle the 
law. They require great care and de- 
liberation; and the delay of little more 
than two months which has occurred in 
this particular case is not such as to call 
for inquiry or remark. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—POST 
OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Sirk JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether, in view of the general relaxa- 
tion of labour on Jubilee Day, the tele- 
graphists who may be required to per- 
form duty on that day will be paid over- 
time rate? 


Mr. Matthews 
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Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
matter to which my hon. Friend refers 
has been under the consideration of the 
Government, and it has been decided 
that overtime rates cannot be allowed to 
the officers in question. 


POST OFFICE— PARCEL POST BE- 
TWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 


Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS (Birming- 
ham, 8.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether, in the absence of a Parcels 
Post between this country and Spain, 
English parcels are largely sent to Spain 
by way of Germany, between which 
country and Spain a Parcel Post is in 
existence ; and, whether some steps can- 
not be taken to establish a Parcel Post 
between England and Spain, so as to 
avoid the delay and expense now attend- 
ing the transmission of parcels from this 
country to Spain ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
not aware that English parcels for Spain 
are now sent by way of Germany ; but 
I am fully alive to the importance of 
establishing a Parcel Post with Spain, 
either direct or by way of France. The 
hon. Member is, perhaps, aware that 
proposals were made as long ago as June 
last year to the French Government by 
the British Post Office with a view to 
establish a Parcel Post between this 
country and France. The matter has 
subsequently formed the subject of re- 
peated representations; but still awaits 
the decisioa of the French Chambers. 


WAR OFFICE—CONTRACTS FOR 
RATIONS, &e. 

CotoneL EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, What are the present average 
contract prices of the Army rations of 
bread and meat per lb. in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland; and, how do they 
compare with the prices paid at the 
corresponding period of the year in 
1875? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I shall be happy to give my 
hon. and gallant Friend the exact infor- 
mation he requires if he will move for 
it; but at present I can only answer his 
Question in another form, as the records 
of 1875 were not kept by the pound of 
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each article, but by the “ration,” which 
comprised 1 lb. of bread and ? Ib. of 
meat. The comparative cost of the ration 
has been for England, 632d. in 1875 
and 4°88d. in 1887; for Scotland, 6-584. 
against 4°56d.; and for Ireland, 588d. 
in 1875 against 4°36d. in 1887. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTED 
TENANTS IN WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many members 
of families of evicted tenants in Ireland 
are now in Irish workhouses; and, whe- 
ther the Government will make an order 
that landlords pay the extra expense to 
those workhouses to which their tenants 
have gone, so that present tenants may 
not have to give up their holding from 
increased rates ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government have no infor- 
mation to show how many members of 
families of evicted tenants are in Irish 
workhouses. It is not competent for 
them to make the order suggested. 
They do not, however, consider that 
there will be any such undue pressure 
on the present tenants as that which ap- 
pears to be anticipated in the question. 
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EMIGRATION (IRELAND) — DERRY — 
EVICTED TENANTS, 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, The number of emi- 
grants from Londonderry from the 
Ist of March to the Ist of June; and, 
how many were the outcome of evicted 
tenants ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Hanman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The number of emigrants who 
left the Port of Londonderry during the 
months of March, April, and May, 1887, 
was 6,366. It is not, however, known 
how many of these were Irish. There 
is no record of the number of these emi- 
grants who were evicted tenants? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (longford, N.): 
How many had assisted Government 
passages ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
Question is not on the Paper, and I 
must ask the hon. and learned Member 
to give Notice of it. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—OFFICE AND POSITION OF 

SHERIFFS. 

Mr. MILNES-GASKELL (York, 
W.R., Morley) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the Government contemplate the intro- 
duction of any proposals affecting the 
office and position of Sheriffs, other and 
further than those embodied in the 
Sheriffs Consolidation Bill now before 
Parliament ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No, 
Sir. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE NEW SWORD BAYONET. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the 150,000 new sword bayonets 
are not practically the same pattern as 
those alluded to in the Report of the 
Royal Commission, page 97, paragraph 
464, as follows :— 

‘We learn with some surprise that, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable experience which 
has been gained with respect to the use of the 
sword bayonet, it is now proposed to withdraw 
the triangular bayonet, and to attach a new 
pattern of sword bayonet to the Enfield-Mar- 
tini;”’ 
if not of the same pattern, in what par- 
ticular do they differ ; and, whether, as 
stated, the test applied is a blow of 170 
lb. to the back and side of the bayonet ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
whether it was the fact that this contract 
would take three and a-half years to 
complete; and whether, if the rifle on 
which these bayonets were to be used 
had not been decided upon, some de- 
cision had, at any rate, been come to as 
to the size and length of barrel ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether there was a full average 
of men employed in the bayonet depart- 
ment at Enfield; and, if so, why the 
contract was given out to the trade? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): In answer to the last Question, 
I have to say that at the present moment 
the number of men, generally speaking, 
employed by the War Department is in 
excess of what it has generally been; 
and although it is a moot question 
whether these bayonets could be best 
turned out by the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Government or by the 
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trade, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that some of the work should be 
given tothetrade. These bayonets are, 
undoubtedly, suitable to any rifle. The 
150,000 sword bayonets which have been 
ordered are of the pattern referred to 
by the Royal Commission as the new 
pattern of sword bayonet. This pattern 
has been approved by the Military Au- 
thorities. ft differs essentially from that 
of the sword bayonets, which have given 
unfavourable results, being 4} inches 
shorter, and having a much more equal 
distribution of metal throughout its 
length. The percussion test is a blow 
of from 168 lb. to 170 1b. on back and 
edge, given by a mechanical striking 
machine. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the test applied to the 
sword bayonets of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was greater or less than 
that applied to the regulation bayonets ? 

[No reply. | 
VENEZUELA AND BRITISH GUIANA. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the Government have 
received any information from Venezuela, 
since the suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions, which they are prepared to submit 
to the House, more especially relating 
to the imperilled position of British life 
and property since Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister left Caracas; if he is aware that 
the properties of British subjects in 
Guiana are now being offered in the 
London Market under a Government 
title and guarantee of the United States 
of Venezuela by the President; if he is 
aware that decrees have been isssued 
compelling British and other foreign 
subjects to leave the country, entailing 
the forfeiture of their property and in- 
terests in Venezuela ; if he can indicate 
a probable date when Her Majesty’s 
Government will arrive at a final decision 
with regard to the dispute as to the 
boundary line between British Guiana 
and Venezuela; if he is aware that 
President Guzman Blanco has circulated 
in Trinidad and other of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies letters and documents pur- 
porting, amongst others, to contain copies 
of the Official Despatches of Great 
Britain to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Caracas; and, if the + beitarremenr are 
now prepared to lay upon the Table of 
the House copies of all Correspondence 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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relating to existing disputes between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the United States of Vene- 
zuela ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Foreign Office has 
no official information on the first three 
Questions of the hon. Member. No date 
can be indicated at which a decision as 
to the boundary can be arrived at. The 
matter is one for negotiation when an 
opportunity arises. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are aware that some corre- 
spondence respecting the boundary ques- 
tion has been published by the Vene- 
zuelan Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to present 
any Papers at present. 


BRITISH GUIANA — ECCLESIASTICAL 
PROVISIONS. 

Mr. OROSSLEY (York, W. R., 
Sowerby) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the Court of 
Policy of British Guiana has passed an 
Ordinance for the establishment of a 
town at Bartika; whether it provided 
that one-third of the sums received for 
the lands formerly held, at the pleasure 
of the Crown, by the Bishop of Guiana 
should be paid to the Bishop and his 
successors absolutely for ecclesiastical 
purposes; whether the effect of this 
would be to convert a grant to the 
Church Missionary Society, held at the 
pleasure of the Crown, into a permanent 
endowment of the Bishopric; whether 
the Ordinance had been transmitted for 
the approval of the Crown; whether the 
Governor had also forwarded a Petition 
from the Congregational Union of British 
Guiana opposing such Ordinance ; and, 
whether he would advise a moilification 
of the Ordinance, to meet the objection 
of the unendowed Religious Bodies in 
the Colony ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Howitanp) (Hampstead): As to 
the first and fourth paragraphs of the 
Question, the Court of Policy has passed 
such an Ordinance, and it has been 
transmitted for the approval of the 
Crown. It provides that one-third of 
the proceeds of the sale of lands stated 
in the preamble to have been granted 
for ecclesiastical purposes to the Bishop 
of Guiana and his successors in the See 
during the pleasure of the Crown shall 
be paid to the Bishop and his successors 
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to be applied exclusively for ecclesias- 
tical purposes. I have called for a further 
Report from the Crown Law Officer of 
the Colony as to the nature of the 
Bishop’s interest in the lands referred 
to. Such a Petition from the Congre- 
gational Union of British Guiana as the 
hon. Member mentions has been for- 
warded to me by the Governor. I 
cannot, however, say what advice I am 
prepared to give as to any modification 
of the Ordinance until I have received 
the further information called for. 


Depression 


INDIA—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS—PENSIONS. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the explanatory Memorandum 
attached to the Draft Contract, issued in 
1868, for the information and guidance 
of candidates for appointments as Civil 
Engineers in Her Majesty’s Department 
of Public Works in India, contains a 
clause indicating a pension of 5,000 
rupees after 30 years’ service; whether 
in the said document the value of the 
rupee is frequently referred to as 10 to 
the £1, or 2s., the actual exchange at 
that time fluctuating from a little below 
to a little above the indicated standard ; 
whether it is a fact that at the present 
rate of exchange the said pensions of 
£500 would be reduced to about £335; 
whether it is a fact that Her Majesty’s 
Royal Engineers, when employed upon 
precisely similar work, are paid their 
pensions at the rate alluded to in this 
manner, as is also the case with the 
Covenanted Indian Civil Servants; whe- 
ther repeated assurances have been 
given by successive Governments to the 
gentlemen who have accepted appoint- 
ments as Civil Engineers that they 
would be placed on the same footing as 
the Military Engineers; whether the 
Royal Engineers who elect for permanent 
service in the Department of Public 
Works have recently been granted 
(1886) an increase of pension to be paid 
at the rate of 2s., or in sterling ; and, 
whether, viewing all these circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
such steps as will fulfil the assurances 
that have been given, and so allow these 
few deserving public servants to fully 
enjoy, in this country, the pensions they 
were led to look forward to, as the re- 
ward of long years of ‘ faithful efficient 
discharge of duty,’’ and which formed 
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an important consideration in inducing 
them to enter Her Majesty’s Service ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferausson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: I will answer 
the Questions of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in order. (1.) Yes; as tho 
maximum attainable. (2.) Yes; but it 
is explicitly stated that if pensions are 
drawn in England the payments will be 
made at the rate of exchange which is 
annually fixed for the adjustment of 
transactions between the British and 
Indian Exchequers. (3.) No; according 
to the rate of exchange for this year to 
about £375. (4.) The pensions of the 
officers mentioned are paid in sterling, 
and no question of exchange arises. 
(5.) Assnrances have been given to Civil 
Engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
ment that, so far as their position, pro- 
motion, and eligibility for appointments 
are concerned, they are on the same 
footing as the Military Engineers ; but 
the military officer receives his military 
pay proper in addition to the pay of the 
grade in which he is, and his pension is 
regulated by the Military Pension Rules, 
whetherthose are Indian or British. Those 
officers who have elected for continuous 
service in India come under the Indian 
Rules for Military Pensions, which have 
always been fixed in sterling. (6.) These 
pensions have not recently been increased 
for Royal Engineer officers; but the 
Indian pensions are higher than the 
British. (7.) The Secretary of State 
cannot admit that any assurances have 
been given to the officers in question 
that their pensions should be payable at 
arate of exchange of 2s. to the rupee. 

Cotonet HILL gave Notice that, in 
consequence of the answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would draw 
the attention of the House to this ques- 
tion on the introduction of the Indian 
Budget. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE—THE CHAIN- 
MAKERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he is 
aware of the distressing condition of 
affairs prevailing at Cradley Heath in 
Staffordshire, where 6,000 men, women, 
and children, concerned in the chain 
making trade, have been out of work 
for a period of more than 10 months, in 
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consequence of a strike for increased 
wages; whether these persons have 
hitherto been compelled to labour by 
piece work at prices alleged to produce 
not more than 7s. per week; whether 
his attention has been called to alleged 
violations of the provisions of the Truck 
Act, in the obligation imposed upon the 
chain makers to buy their fuel from 
their employers, at a higher price than 
it can be obtained for elsewhere; whe- 
ther he is aware that the chain makers 
have always been too poor to contribute 
to the funds of trades unions, and have, 
therefore, had to rely for support in 
their present struggle upon the voluntary 
subscriptions of the public; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, he can, 
by friendly interposition, or otherwise, 
do anything that may effect a solution 
of the existing deadlock ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; Iregret to say that there is much 
distress in the chain making trade. I 
am informed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories that the wages are very low, 
and probably the average is not more 
than is stated in the Question. As 
appears from the Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories of last year, the 
truck system prevails in this district. It 
is the case that the middlemen who give 
out the work often abstain from giving 
it to those who have not bought goods 
at their shops, and thus do not bring 
themselves within the law. Any evidence 
of open violation of the Statute which is 
brought to my knowledge shall receive 
attention. I have great sympathy with 
the privations of the chain makers ; but 
it is impossible for the Secretary of 
State to interfere between employers 
and employed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked whether, in view of what the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
just stated to the House, the Govern- 
ment would facilitate progress with the 
Truck Act on Monday, which had been 
down for some 14 nights this Session ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
would be sure to do his best in that 
matter. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE ABKARI LAWS. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Home Government have 
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yet received the Report from the Go- 
vernment of Bombay on the incidents 
arising from the movement against tho 
Abkari Laws in Tannah and Koliba; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the whole 
of the Papers received on the subject 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fereusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: The Report, 
which I will lay upon the Table, shows 
that the object of the movement in 
Tannah and Koliba was not to promote 
temperance, but to remove restrictions 
on the sale of toddy. As regards the 
eight men imprisoned, the prosecution 
was not, as was alleged, instituted by 
Government, but by an individual who 
had been threatened with violence for 
resisting the demand that he would 
abstain from liquor. The Proclamation, 
the extract of which furnished to the 
hon. Member seems to have been in- 
correct, referred solely to the action of 
parties endeavouring by threats and 
violence to hinder others from pur- 
chasing drink. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—MANUFACTURE OF 
SPIRITS—OUT-STILLS IN THE HUGLI 
AND HOWRA DISTRICTS. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether information has yet reached 
him of the opening of 52 out-stills in 
the Hugli and Howra Districts of 
Bengal—namely, in the Hugli sub- 
division 12, in the Serampore sub- 
division 8, in the Jehanabad sub-divi- 
sion 19, andin the Howra District 13 
out-stills; and, whether his attention 
has been called to a Memorial from 
4,000 inhabitants of those districts, to 
the Honourable Sir Augustus Rivers 
Thompson, K.C.8.1., C.L.E., in which 
the Memorialists complain of theopening 
of these out-stills, on the ground that it 
will lead to an increase of drinking and 
crime, and pray the Government to direct 
the Board of Revenue to revoke the 
Orders passed by them for the opening 
of out-stills, and thereby protect the 
Memorialists from what they apprehend 
to be a serious evil ? 

Tre UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fereusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: A change has 
been recently made in certain districts in 
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Hugli and Howra from the Sudder 
Distillery to the out-still system with the 
view of checking smuggling which is said 
to be prevalent. The Secretary of State 
has not received the Memorial referred to 
in the latter part of the Question. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, How many persons representing 
Messieurs Streeter are, with machinery 
and staff, now actually at work at the 
Burmah Ruby Mines; whether, as “ no 
binding agreement” exists between 
Messieurs Streeter and the Government, 
he willstate under whatconditionsand for 
what purposes Messieurs Streeter’s em- 
ployés are now working on mines where 
they have not yet acquired any legal 
right; whether the ‘‘ highest bid” of 
Messieurs Streeter amounts to four lakhs 
of rupees per annum, or to what other 
sum; and, whether the correspondence 
already in possession of the Secretary of 
State for India shows that other persons 
than Messieurs Streeter were willing to 
make far larger, and what, annual pay- 
ments ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: With regard to the 
first and second Questions, the Secretary 
of State has no information which leads 
him to suppose that Messrs, Streeter are 
actually at work on the Ruby Mines. 
In answer to the third Question, Messrs. 
Streeter’s bid does, in fact, amount to 
four lakhs of rupees per annum. And, 
in answer to the fourth, the Secretary 
of State thinks it desirable to await the 
Papers, which the Viceroy informs him 
are on their way, before giving any 
answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire from India 
whether Mr. Jackson, the engineer in 
the employ of Messrs. Streeter, was 
escorted by an armed force to the mines, 
and worked there under their guard ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I have 
no information to enable me to answer 
the first part of that Question ; but lam 
authorized, on the part of the Secretary 
of State, tofsay that ifthe hon. Member 
has any cause to believe that the mines 
are being worked he will cause inquiry 
to be made on the subject. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — PRO- 
CESSIONS — THE VOLUNTEERS AND 
VOLUNTEER BANDS, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
an Order has been issued prohibiting 
Volunteers and Volunteer Bands from ~ 
taking part in Jubilee processions in 
some districts of England, though not in 
all; and, if so, whether he will state the 
reasons for such prohibition ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Sranuore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
It has been found in practice that pro- 
cessions are so frequently of a political 
and party nature that a General Order 
was issued by the Military Authorities 
that Volunteers, as such, are not to take 
part in them. Of the principle of this 
Order I entirely approve. But the cir- 
cumstances attending the celebration of 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee are of so special 
a character that an exception to this 
General Order may, I think, well be 
made, Volunteers will, accordingly, be 
allowed to attend processions celebrating 
the Queen’s Jubilee. The same privi- 
lege will be extended to the Militia. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ABOLITION OF 
CIVIL ASSIZES IN CERTAIN COUN- 
TIES. 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) asked Mr. Attorney General, If it 
be true that an Order in Council is 
about to be laid upon the Table of the 
House, doing away with the Civil Assizes 
in the Counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire, 
and transferring them to the County of 
Middlesex ; and, whether the effect of 
such Order will necessitate the trial in 
Middlesex of all actions which other- 
wise would be heard in those counties, 
and, consequently, to increase the burden 
of Middlesex jurymen, by their havivg 
to try all such actions in addition to 
those they now try ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexssteER) (Isle of Wight): I 
have no personal knowledge of the 
matter referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member; but since the Question 
was put upon the Paper I have made 
inquiries, and have ascertained that the 
subject has been under the considera- 
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tion of the Lord Chancellor and Her 
Majesty’s Judges, and it is intended to 
lay an Order in Council on the Table of 
the House; but I am unable to state 
what the terms of the Order will be, or 
what effect it will have on the business 
of the counties referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — NEW 
WRIT FOR THE SPALDING DIVISION 
OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
asked the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the issue of a Writ 
for the election of a Member of this 
House for the Spalding Division of 
Lincolnshire, in the room of the Earl of 
Winchilsea (lately Mr. Finch-Hatton), 
has been delayed for an unusual length 
of time ; and, when he proposes to move 
for the same ? 

Tuz PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
(Mr. Axers-Dovetas) (Kent, St. Augus- 
tine’s): In answer to the hon. Member, 
I cannot admit that there has been any 
unusual delay in the issue of this Writ. 
When seats in this House are vacated 
by Members becoming Peers by descent 
it has been laid down that the Writ of 
Summons to the new Peer must precede 
the Writ ordering a new election. The 
issue of the Writ of Summons depends 
on the time necessary to prove the title ; 
and, consequently, can never be issued 
until a few days after the funeral of the 
late Peer. I had hoped to have moved 
the Writ yesterday; and I can assure 
the hon. Member that in the present 
case I have done all I can to prevent 
delay. Since I have been in the House 
I have heard from the Crown Office that 
the Writ of Summons has just been 
issued; and if I find that this is so, I 
will move the Writ after Questions, or 
before the House rises this evening. 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS — HIGHER 
AND LOWER GRADES. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St- 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
The number of Post Office officials of 
higher and lower grade respectively in 
each of the cities of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow; whether his 
attention has been called to the great 
disproportion of higher to lower grade 
which exists in the case of Glasgow as 
compared with either Liverpool or Man- 
chester ; and, whether he is prepared to 
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put Glasgow on a more equal footing 
with Liverpool and Manchester ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rakes) (Cambridge University) : 
The number of Ligher appointments in 
an office must be regulated from time 
to time by the amount of superior work 
to be performed. I am well aware of 
the circumstances at Glasgow; and a 
proposal for revising the Glasgow office 
in accordance with the above principle 
is now under the consideration of the 
Treasury. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—THE PRO- 
CESSION—STANDS AT THE WAR 
OFFICE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Who is defraying the cost of the 
stands which are being erected at the 
War Office; and, whether it is the fact 
that none of the writers employed in 
the Department will be permitted to 
witness the Jubilee Procession from the 
Office ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The expense of the stands is very trifling. 
They are erected mainly by military 
artificers, with timber from Woolwich 
Arsenal, which will be used again in 
the Arsenal. The accommodation they 
afford is limited; and there are many 
outlying departments of the War Office 
and officers who are, or have been, con- 
nected with the Department. whose claims 
must be considered before those of the 
writers, who have no permanent con- 
nection w:'h the Department. If the 
hon. Gentl:man happens to pass the 
War Office on Tuesday night I hope his 
financial conscience will not be outraged 
by a moderate illumination which he will 
see there. I am sorry to say that the 
cost of it will be defrayed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL further asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
take care that the humbler class of 
officials were not excluded in order to 
make room for the friends of the 
higher? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; that is 
not at all the intention. There are 
many departments of the War Office 
not contained actually in the building 
in Pall Mall who have a prior claim on 
this occasion. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—POST 
OFFICE SERVANTS. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
intended that every person, both in the 
Postal and Telegraph Service, shall be 
given a holiday on Jubilee Day, or, in 
cases where that may not be practicable, 
a holiday on some other day in lieu 
thereof ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): All 
means shall be adopted for releasing 
from duty on Jubilee Day every official 
of the Post Office who can be spared ; 
but I regret that I am not prepared to 
promise that, in cases where a holiday 
cannot be allowed on that day, a holiday 
shall be given on another day. Post 
and telegraph business is now in full 
summer activity, and additional holidays 
are incompatible with an effective per- 
formance of the Public Service. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—ADMISSION 
OF WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that the present reign has been 
especially characterized by the large 
share which women have taken in the 
intellectual and industrial life of the na- 
tion, to the distinguished career of many 
women, and to the important part now 
played by women in educational work 
and in skilled industries, he would, in 
issuing the invitations to Westminster 
Abbey next week, take these facts into 
special consideration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samrrn) (Strand, Westminster) in reply, 
said, if his hon. Friend would communi- 
cate to him the names of any distin- 
guished lady who had not been invited 
to Westminster Abbey, and who, in his 
hon. Friend’s judgment, ought to receive 
a ticket, he would use his influence with 
the Lord Chamberlain to obtain admis- 
sion for them, if the number was not too 
excessive. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) in- 
quired, whether the First Commissioner 
of Works could arrange to allow persons, 
by the payment of a small fee, to view 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday next week, in order 
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to inspect the arrangements which had 
been made for the Jubilee Service, if 
the Dean and Chapter offered no ob- 
jection, as he believed was the case ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, it really would be rather hard on 
the contractors, who were required to 
remove the works within a certain time, 
if the course suggested by his hon. Friend 
were adopted. He thought, except for 
the purpose of the ceremony, Westmin- 
ster Abhey would be almost as well 
worth seeing after the galleries spe- 
cially put up for the occasion had been 
removed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he wished to ask the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland a Question 
of which he had given him private 
Notice— Whether, if arrangements could 
be made in which it would be possible 
for the Irish National teachers who 
might desire to attend the Jubilee cele- 
brations on the 21st to close their schools, 
the - eee would have any objec- 
tion 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isleof Thanet), inreply, said, it was 
quite open for National School teachers 
to close their schools on Jubilee Day, 
if the managers did not object, and no 
loss of salary would result. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrew - in - Furness) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Order issued from the 
Horse Guards forbidding Volunteers to 
march in or join in any procession, 
&e., would be cancelled as regarded 
Tuesday next ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannorg) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
That Order will be cancelled as regards 
Jubilee Day. 


THE IMPERIAL AND COLONTAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If all the Colonial Represen- 
tative Governments consulted have now 
made known their views concerning the 
unanimous support of the recent Impe- 
rial Conference to the suggestion that 
the progress of the British Empire dur- 
ing the 50 years of Her Majesty’s Reign 
might be fitly marked at the present 
time by such an extension of the titles 
of the Sovereign as should distinctly 
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enumerate the other great trans- oceanic 
ossessions of the British race as well as 
ndia; and, what decision Her Majesty’s 
Government have come to on the sub- 
ject ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): Replies 
have been received from the various 
Colonies as to the suggested extension 
of the Queen’s titles. Some of the 
Colonies concur; but others are of opi- 
nion that the alteration is unnecessary ; 
and the question is, therefore, still under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—ALLEGED 
CRUELTY TO A DOG. 


Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made as to the 
truth of a letter in Zhe Standard of the 
16th, headed ‘‘A Dog’s Death,” alleging 
acts of gross cruelty by the police in de- 
stroying a dog in Ladbroke Square; 
and, if the statements are proved to be 
true, whether he will take care that the 
culprits are punished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that the statement in the paper is 
grossly inaccurate. A ferocious dog, 
apparently mad, was destroyed; but 
there was no cruelty. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — BEL- 
FAST A “CITY.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware, at a special meeting of the 
Belfast Town Council held on the 13th 
instant, a Memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was unanimously 
adopted, praying that Her Majesty 
would be pleased to grant a Royal 
Charter to constitute Belfast a city; 
and, whether, in consideration of its 
loyal desire to participate, as a city, in 
the Jubilee celebrations of the 2Ist in- 
stant, he will be pleased to recommend 
to the Crown compliance with the prayer 
of the Memorial ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suirn) 
(Strand, Westminster): A Memorial 
from the Belfast Town Council has been 
received, and will be carefully considered 
on its own merits; but Her Majesty’s 
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Government do not contemplate com- 
memorating Her Majesty’s Subilee by 
bestowing the title of “city” on any 
town in the United Kingdom. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, On what 
day he will be in a position to state defi- 
nitely what Bills the Government in- 
tend to proceed with after the Third 
Reading of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill; and, whether, 
having regard to the length of time 
which has been occupied on the dis- 
cussion of the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment, he will propose that the present 
Session shall be continued beyond the 
customary date of Prorogation, or that 
an Autumn Session shall be held ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman might, pefhaps, 
be able to state, at the same time, on 
what day he proposed to introduce the 
Coercion Bill No. 2? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): In answer to the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, I am not 
in a position at the present moment to 
say on what day that Bill will be intro- 
duced. In reply to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson), I am sure he fully un- 
derstands that, in the present state of 
Public Business, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for me to give any answer to his 
Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whe*her the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended, when the Irish Land 
Law Bill came down to that House, to 
proceed with it de dee in diem ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall cer- 
tainly, as far as practicable, consistently 
with the demands of other Business, 
endeavour to press forward the Irish 
Land Law Bill as rapidly as possible. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE IRISH 
LAND LAW BILL. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will take steps to press 
forward the Irish Land Law Bill, with 
a view to its introduction into this House 
at the earliest possible date, so as to 
give time to pass it in an effective form 
after full consideration ? 











Evictions 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sairn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I think I have 
already answered that Question. The 
Government are quite prepared to take 
all the steps necessary in their power to 
press forward the Irish Land Law Bill. 
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ORDER — STANDING ORDERS — AL- 
LEGED INFRACTION OF THE ORDER 
OF 3rxp OF MAY, 1861. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Mr. Speaker, I wish to put a 
Question to you, Sir, on a point of 
Order. On the 25th of March last a 
Resolution was come to by the House— 

‘« That the introduction and several stages of 
the Criminal Law Amendment(Ireland) Bill have 
precedence of all Orders of the Day and Notices 
of Motion, including the Rules of Procedure, 
whenever the Bill shall be set down for con- 
sideration by the Government as the first busi- 
ness of the day.” 

But anterior to the Resolution there 

was a Standing Order of the 3rd of 

May, 1861, in the following terms :— 
‘While the Committees of Supply and Ways 

and Means are open, the first Order of the Day 

on Friday shall be either Supply or Ways and 

Means, and on that Order being read, the 

Question shall be proposed ‘ That Mr. Speaker 

do now leave the Chair.’ ” 

Now, Sir, I perceive that on the Order 

Paper to-day Supply is not set down as 

the second Order, as it appears to me it 

ought to have been, but two or three 
other Orders have been interpolated in 
the shape of several Government mea- 
sures. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
this is not a a distinct infraction of the 

Order of the 3rd of May, 1861 ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has not given me Notice of this Ques- 
tion. It appears to me that the Stand- 
ing Order says that Committee of Supply 
shall stand first on Friday, and that 
when it shall be down first on Friday, 
then, of course, the various Notices of 
Motion would operate before the Speaker 
left the Chair. But an order has been 
made giving precedence for the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill in Com- 
mittee over all Orders and Notices of 
Motion. There is nothing in the Stand- 
ing Order to show that if Supply is not 
first it should be second. The position of 
Supply is not stated, and, as a matter 
of practice, it has repeatedly been put 
down in some place other than second 
when the first Order has been super- 
seded by the action of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: With 
due submission, Sir, may I call your at- 
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tention to the exact words of the Stand- 
ing Order of May, 1861, which are— 

“While the Committees of Supply and Ways 

and Means are open, the first Order of the Day 
on Friday shall be either Supply or Ways and 
Means, and on that Order being read, the Ques- 
tion shall be proposed—‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair.’ ”’ 
The point I desire to submit to you is 
whether the. Resolution of the 25th of 
March of the present year has reference 
to anything but the subject-matter of 
the Resolution itself—namely, that pre- 
cedence shall be given to the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and I 
would ask whether it in any way inter- 
feres with the rights of private Members 
who have Notices of Amendment on the 
Paper on the Motion ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair ?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: In repiy to the hon. 
Gentleman, I may say that the Standing 
Order to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers, that while Supply and Committee 
of Ways and Means aro open, the first 
Order of the day on Friday shall be 
either Supply or Ways and Means, that 
Order is distinctly superseded by the 
Order of the House giving precedence 
to the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill. The hon. Gentleman speaks 
with reference to Motions preceding 
Supply. Clearly, if the Government 
were to take Supply, the Motions pre- 
ceding Committee of Supply would have 
to be gone through, and all such Motions 
would be preliminary to my leaving of 
the Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Have, 
then, the Government the right on 
Friday to anticipate the Order for Com- 
mittee of Supply by putting down such 
Motions as the Committee for the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has 
itself superseded the Motion for Supply 
by the Resolution passed in March last, 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
BODYKE, CO. CLARE—CONDUCT OF 
THE MILITARY. 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government will 
now consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to investigate the cir- 
cumstances which led to the recent 
evictions at Bodyke, and the conduct of 
the Military, Constabulary, and Sheriff’s 
officers thereat ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirnm) (Strand, Westminster): I was 
in the House last night, and listened 
attentively to the debate; and the im- 
pression I derived from it was that the 
allegations were considerably reduced 
in magnitude and importance by the 
statements of hon. Members represent- 
ing English constituencies, and, as at 
present advised, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment adhere to the answer which they 
gave yesterday. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) said, that as the 
conduct on the part of the police of 
which they complained occurred after 
the English Members had left the place, 
the hon. Gentlemen were, consequently, 
not in a position to speak of what had 
occurred ; and as they (the Irish Mem- 
bers) were prepared to substantiate the 
charges made against the Constabulary 
on the sworn information of independeat 
witnesses, would the right hon, Gentle- 
- grant them the inquiry they asked 
or 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had al- 
ready replied that it was not the proper 
duty of the Government to grant an in- 
quiry of the kind. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
THE TITHE AGITATION IN WALES 
—EMPLOYMENT OF THE MILITARY. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government has 
sanctioned and approved the employ- 
ment of the military for the collection of 
tithes by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in certain parishes in Wales? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he wished to ask 
another Question arising out of the 
same matter, Whether it was true, as 
stated in Zhe Daily News of that day, 
that 18 or 20 persons were injured more 
or less seriously by conflict with the 
military; and, whether the Government 
had received any Reports on the sub- 
ject ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWS) (Birmingham, E.) (who replied) 
said: I have received no information on 
that subject, and I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of the 
Question. In answer to the hon. Gen- 


tleman opposite, I have to say that the 
Government have approved the action 
of the Chief Constable of Denbighshire, 
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who, not having sufficient police force 
of his own to protect the bailiffs em- 
ployed in distraining for tithes, and 
being unable to borrow the services of 
police from the adjoining counties, 
made application to the officer com- 
manding the district for military escort, 
who are there for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the bailiffs from violence, and 
not for the collection of tithes. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that in the 
first parish in which distraint was made 
there was no church or chapel con- 
nected with the Church of England, 
and the only ecclesiastical functionary 
living in that parish was the parish 
clerk of another parish ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of the fact. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he could 
give them a day to discuss the griev- 
ances of these tithepayers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member is, doubtless, aware that 
the measure which is now before the 
other House of Parliament, and which 
will shortly be down here, will give him 
a full opportunity of discussing that 
question. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether the 
Home Secretary’s attention had been 
called to the reports in Zhe Daily News, 
and other newspapers, respecting the 
reported attacks by the police on several 
persons in North Wales? 

Mr. MATTHEWS asked for Notice 
of the Question, as he had not yet had 
time to obtain information. 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who had 
given an undertaking that no Irish 
Business would be taken during next 
week, Whether they were to assume 
that the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, 
which was set down for Monday, would 
be postponed to Monday week ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smitn) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
had no power over Private Business ; 
but he hoped the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with on Monday under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr. SEXTON: Will the Government 
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the Bill until the Irish Members’ re- 
turn ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH again observed 
that the Government had no power over 
Private Business. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone) asked, 
whether an undertaking had not been 
publicly entered into in the House that 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill would 
be allowed to pass after the Franchise 
Bill had gone through all its stages in 
that House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
aware of any such undertaking; but he 
was sure if it were made it would be 
honourably fulfilled. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked, 
whether, with the consent of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, the 20th of 
June was named as the day on which 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill should 
be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITA said, he was not 
aware of that fact ; but he hoped all the 
undertakings entered into would be 
carried out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was understood 
that the Drainage Bill was dependent 
upon a Franchise Bill coming down 
from the other House. If the Bill were 
proceeded with on Monday, all the Irish 
Members would have to remain in 
London. 

Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
said, he had not the same understanding 
respecting the engagement as that come 
to by the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
and he certainly intended to proceed 
with the Drainage Bill on Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON gave Notice that if 
the Bill was proceeded with on Monday, 
he would move that the House dis- 
agree with each of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
LAND) BILL.—[Buat 217.] 
(Mr, Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
commitTEE. [Progress 15th June. } 
| NINETEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Dancerovus AssociaTions.—ARMs. 
Clause 6 (Special Proclamation putting 

into force the enactments of this Act 
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Mr. FINLAY (Inverness Burghs): I 
have to move, as an Amendment, in 
page 5, line 18, the omission of the 
words “ for putting in force the enact- 
ments of this Act relating to dangerous 
associations.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
18, to leave out from “ for putting” to 
‘*associations,’”’ in line 19 inclusive.— 


(Mr. Finlay.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘ for 
putting in force the enactments of this 
Act relating to dangerous associations’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 

Mr.CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I move, 
as an Amendment, in page 5, line 26, to 
omit the words ‘‘ any such special pro- 
clamation shall be deemed to have ex- 
pired.” I desire to make the clause 
read thus— 


“Tf within a period of fourteen days after 
the same has been laid before Parliament an 
address is presented to Her Majesty by either 
House of Parliament praying that such special 
proclamation shall not continue in force as to 
an association or associations named or de- 


‘scribed therein, such special proclamation shall 


be deemed to have expired so far as the same 
relates to such association or associations.” 

I think this is a reasonable proposal, if 
the House is to have any control in the 
matter. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
26, to leave out the words ‘‘ any special 
proclamation shall be deemed to have 
expired.” —( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) was understood to accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHANCE: I have now to move 
an Amendment in line 27. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There are other Amendments on the 
Paper which come before that of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The Amendment I pro- 
pose to move in line 27 is to leave out 
‘if’? and insert ‘‘unless.”” This sub- 
section empowers Parliament to negative 
a Proclamation; but what I propose is 
to substitute an affirmative for a nega- 
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tive action, and to provide that a Procla- 
mation shall not be put in force unless 
both Houses of Parliament approve of 
it. The ground upon which I move the 
Amendment is that these special Procla- 
mations have, I think, been hitherto 
unknown in the Constitution of this 
country. The power which the Bill will 
give to the Lord Lieutenant is so ex- 
= that too great care cannot be 
taken to prevent its abuse, by stipu- 
lating that before the people of Ire- 
land are deprived of their Constitutional 
liberties, there ought to be a statutory 
authority for the step. In my humble 
judgment, this is the worst clause in the 
Bill, the most dangerous clause, and a 
clause which ought to be resisted to the 
very utmost. ask that the Govern- 
ment, before putting the Proclamation 
in force, should receive the assent of 
both Houses of Parliament. If there 
should be any national danger, we have 
a right to assume that Parliament would 
at once confer even such exceptional 
powers upon the Government pro hac 
vice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, to leave out “if” and insert “ un- 
less.”"—( Mr. Henry IT. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘if’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): It is perfectly true, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, that 
there is no exact analogy, as far as I 
know, for the clause under discussion. 
Nevertheless, there are a good many 
arrangements which more or less pre- 
sent a resemblance to the course which 
this clause follows. For instance, there 
is that which applies when the Reserve 
Forces of the country are called out. 
The law requires that Parliament should 
come together when the Reserve Forces 
are embodied, but it does not compel a 
discussion of the policy of the course. 
Parliament may do so if it wishes, but 
it is not compelled to enter into a formal 
discussion and pass a formal Vote. In 
some cases, certain proposed Rules de- 
rive validity from the fact that they are 
laid upon the Table of the House for 
a certain time. No doubt, if Parliament 
should be summoned together to sanc- 
tion a Proclamation under this clause, 
and if any large and responsible section 
of the House were to hold that the Pro- 
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clamation was uncalled for, the Govern- 
ment would undoubtedly be bound to 
afford an opportunity for its full discus- 
sion, and it would then be the subject of 
a Vote in accordance with the wishes of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. On 
the other hand, if it should be felt gene- 
rally that the Proclamation was justi- 
fiable, why should Parliament be com- 
pelled to waste a night or two in the 
discussion of a matter about which both 
sides of the House were agreed? For 
these reasons I think it is not desirable 
for the Committee to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The defence which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made of this sub-section is 
somewhat extraordinary. He talks of 
the Reserve Forces. What on earth 
have the Reserve Forces to do with the 
matter ? They are called out to defend 
the country in a time of peril, and, no 
doubt, Her Majesty cannot call them 
out without a Proclamation; but in that 
case Parliament is summoned to meet. 
Here is a case in which there is no such 
machinery for giving us an opportunity 
of discussing the matter, or of taking a 
Vote of the House in approval or con- 
demnation of the action of the Govern- 
ment. It is not a question, although 
the Chief Secretary has put it in that 
way, that Parliamentshould be compelled 
to discuss the Proclamation, but that 
Ministers should be compelled to make 
a Motion for approving it. We do not 
on to enact that Parliament should 

e compelled to discuss the Proclama- 
tion, and the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he thinks so, must have an extraordinary 
idea of the use of language. What we 
desire is, that if this Proclamation is to 
be issued at all, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters shall be obliged, themselves, to 
make a Motion asking for the assent of 
Parliament, and if they do not do so, 
then the Proclamation shall have no 
force and effect. That is a very diffe- 
rent thing from laying the Proclamation 
on the Table of the House and saying 
that it shall be law, unless Parliament 
annuls it. Let me give an instance. 
Certain Rules relating to the Judicature 
Act were laid upon the Table of this 
House, and Sir Hardinge Giffard, the 
present Lord Chancellor, was anxious 
that they should be discussed, and he 
was supported by a numerous body of 
Members; but it was not until the 
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Ezyptian Question was raised, on a 
Saturday, that he was able to get a day 
for the discussion. If there had not 
been a Saturday Sitting there would 
have been no opportunity for discussion 
at all, and it would have been in the 
power of the Ministry to have changed 
the whole Rules of the judicial system 
of this country without affording an 
opportunity for considering them. If 
we are to have any protection from Par- 
liament at all, it is not too much to ask 
that the Ministry shall be compelled to 
give some grounds in this House for 
their action. It is not a case of com- 
pelling Parliament, but of compelling 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, to give grounds 
for the faith that is in them, and their 
reasons for asking Parliament to support 
them, rather than give a blind adhesion 
to everything they may choose to do. It 
is simply placing an additional check 
upon the action of Ministers before they 
suppress the right of association and 
combination. The levity with which 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has dis- 
missed the Amendment is in keeping 
with his usual practice. He seems to 
treat the whole Irish people as an ento- 
mologist would treat lepidoptera or 
rotifera. He treats us like cockroaches 
and not as human beings of flesh and 
blood. We protest against being treated 
as Hottentots. His view of the situa- 
tion is not ours, and we say that if you 
are to suppress the right of association 
and combination, you shall ask for the 
formal permission of Parliament, with- 
out leaving us to ballot foraday. What 
is a responsible section of the House? 
Are 86 Members a responsible section ? 
Was it a responsible section which last 
night brought forward a Motion in refer- 
ence to the bludgeoning of a large num- 
ber of persons in the County of Clare, 
because the argument used against it 
was that it was an interference with the 
discussion of a more important measure? 
If the right of association is to be 
destroyed by this unparalleled measure, 
the least you can do is to ask Parlia- 
ment to approve of your own disgraceful 
conduct. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
alluded to the calling out of the Reserve 
Forces. As I was responsible for the 
carrying of the Reserve Forces Act 
through Parliament, I should like to re- 
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mind the right hon. Gentleman that a 
Proclamation under that Act can only 
be issued in a case of imminent national 
danger, or great emergency. What we 
were thinking of when that Act passed 
was invasion, or the danger of invasion. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say that 
there is the slightest analogy between 
that case and a case like this? 

Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has pointed out 
the distinction between a Proclamation 
under the Act for calling out the 

teserves and a Proclamation under this 
measure. Of course, I admit that the 
cases are different. All I said was that 
they were analogous in one particular, 
and that particular was one which was 
material to my argument. Nor has the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
shaken my contention. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, E.): 
The right hon. Gentleman has given as 
an analogy the action of Parliament 
when the Reserve Forces are called out. 
But perhaps he will allow me to say that 
when Her Majesty calls out the Reserve 
Forces, the procedure does not end with 
the publication of the Proclamation and 
the meeting of Parliament. Not only 
has the Proclamation to be made, but 
Parliament has to vote the number of 
men who are to be called out, and also 
the amount of money to be expended. 
That is settled by statute and custom 
long antecedent to the Act of 1882, and 
it is necessary, on every occasion when 
an addition is made to the Army, to take 
a distinct Vote of Parliament. There- 
fore, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
was somewhat rash in referring to the 
calling out of the Reserve Forces as 
analogous to a Proclamation under this 
measure by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
analogy is all the other way, as a Vote 
of Parliament is absolutely necessary. It 
was my duty, in 1882, to ask for a dis- 
tinct Vote of Parliament when a proposal 
was made to call out the Reserve Forces. 
It has been the duty of other Ministers 
to take a similar course; and whenever 
the Reserve Forces are proposed to be 
called out again, Parliament will havea 
full opportunity of discussing the matter. 
Therefore, the Committee will see that 
the parallel or analogy drawn by the 
right hon. Gentleman is altogether illu- 
sory. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity): This is a discussion which 
simply relates to the machinery of the 
Bill. As Parliament must be called to- 
gether when a Proclamation is issued, 
hon. Members in any portion of the 
House will be able to challenge the 
action of the Executive. It would be 
useless for the Government to submit a 
formal Resolution themselves, when no 
one desires to challenge their action. 

Mr. CHILDERS: What is asked is 
that the matter should of necessity be 
discussed. 

Mr. HOLMES: It may be discussed 
at the instance of the House; and I 
think it would be as well to follow the 
analogy of the action of Parliament in 
every instance in which the issue of a 
Proclamation is raised. I could mention 
20 or 30 instances in which the course 
proposed in this clause is adopted. The 
Proclamations or Orders in Council are 
laid on the Table of the House, and, if 
the House thinks fit, they can be dis- 
cussed. I would strongly press upon 
the Committee the propriety of not 
deviating from the machinery already 
provided by Parliament in other cases. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has said that when Parliament is 
called together, if it should be the 
opinion of any large or responsible 
section of the House that the matter 
was one that ought to be discussed, it 
would then be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to afford opportunities for 
its discussion. But the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that respect is 
directly contradictory to that of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland, because the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland has just told us that it 
would be in the power of anybody to 
discuss it. That is not so, and if the 
Attorney General for Ireland is right in 
theory, the Government will still possess 
the power of closing any discussion 
whatever. 

Mr. HOLMES: What I said was 
that it would be in the power, even of a 
portion of the House, to raise a discus- 
sion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Very 
well; I will take it in that way; buta 
Member is a portion of the House, and 
it would be in the power of any Member 
to procure a discussion. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has raised a 
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totally different condition—and certainly 
the more rational condition—which was 
originally put forward by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, because the right 
hon. Gentleman recognized that, in 
point of fact, it does not at all follow 
that it will be in the power of a private 
Member, or even of a dozen private 
Members of the House, to obtain a 
right, on any particular day, to discuss 
a matter of this kind. The Chief Secre- 
tary says that the Government ought to 
grant a discussion if it was desired by 
any large or responsible section of the 
House. What does he mean by the 
words ‘‘ any large or responsible section 
of the House?” The most responsible 
section of the House, so far as the 
guardians of Irish liberty are concerned, 
are the Irish Members themselves. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean that if 
the Irish Members, or a large number 
of them, desire a discussion, that will 
be a sufficient ground for making it the 
duty of the Government to cause a Pro- 
clamation of this kind to be discussed ? 
Did he use the words ‘ responsible 
section of the House” for the pur- 
pose of including the Irish Members 
or for the purpose of excluding them, 
or did he mean to refer only to the re- 
gular Opposition? Is it to be under- 
stood—I do not mean to say the mere de- 
mand of hon. Gentlemen beluw the Gang- 
way would make it the duty of the Go- 
vernment to discuss a question of this 
kind—but is it to be understood that it 
will be in the power of the Irish Mem- 
bers, acting together as a body, to secure 
a discussion ? I hold that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was 
acting strictly in the discharge of his 
duty in the demand he has made, and 
the attempts which have been made to 
meet the case by the Government have 
totally and absolutely failed. In the 
first place, the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland says that 
he knows of 20 or 30 analogous cases 
in which the Proclamation is laid on the 
Table, but without the necessity of dis- 
cussing them, and, when pressed, he in- 
stanced as one the Prison Rules, which 
is, no doubt, the best case he could give. 
But does he know of any case where, in 
consequence of an alteration of the 
Prison Rules, Parliament has been 
called together? That would be the 
only analogy worth meeting. I judge, 
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from the silence of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he knows of no 
instance whatever in which, on account 
of a change of Prison Rules, Parlia- 
ment has been called together, and, 
therefore, his 20 or 30 cases have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. Then 
what becomes of the analogy of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland? It has re- 
coiled on his own head. It has been 
proved, in the first place, to be directly 
the reverse of what he stated to be the 
case—namely, that in respect of the call- 
ing out of the Reserves by her Majesty, 
there must be a Vote of Parliament and, 
consequently, thers must be the approval 
of Parliament. When the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the two cases were 
perfectly analogous he was altogether 
mistaken, because, so far as analogy is 
concerned in the case he quoted—the 
calling out of the Reserves—Parliament 
is required to be called together. In 
making an effective addition to the 
Army, there are certain forms prescribed 
by Parliament which must be observed, 
and, so far as the analogy is concerned, 
it is completely the other way, and the 
precedent quoted by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland goes directly against him. 
In the case of the calling out of the 
Reserves there cannot be the smallest 
suspicion attaching to the act of the 
Executive Government, and yet, in that 
case, the Legislature has thought it wise 
to require Parliament to be called to- 
gether and the upproval of Parliament 
to be expressed, Surely, if that is so, 
it ought to be much more necessary 
in a case of this kind; because, in this 
instance, you are placing into the 
hands of a political officer—the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—the power of issu- 
ing a Proclamation which will set aside 
the ordinary rights of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. The undoubted right of every 
Irishman to be tried by a regular Court 
of Justice is abrogated, and you sub- 
stitute for it the sole authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant, 
in point of fact, is to constitute the 
crime, and on that being done, he is not 
only not to allow any interference on 
the part of the Court, but he is to inflict 
the punishment for the crime himself. 
Now, surely, that is a strong case, and 
a very much stronger case than the call- 
ing out of the Reserves, for requiring 
Parliament to be called together and its 
approval taken. Therefore, if in the 
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case of calling out the Reserves the 
action of Parliamentis to be invoked, the 
analogy in this case is irresistible, and 
the argument cannot be justified for a 
moment that in this instance Parliament 
is not to discuss the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant. If we are to have any re- 
gard at all for the Constitution—and 
that, I am bound to say, is a matter 
which is becoming more and more a 
matter of doubt in my mind—if we are 
still to have anything like the semblance 
of respect for our traditions, and for 
those objects which have been dearest to 
the hearts of all generations of English- 
men heretofore, then the case is as clear 
and as strong as it could possibly be 
that the Government should accept the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend, especi- 
ally when, as the Attorney General for 
Ireland says, it is, after all, a mere 
question of machinery. Being a ques- 
tion of machinery, I trust that the Go- 
vernment will make no difficulty in ad- 
justing it according to the principles of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E.-Gladstone) has 
pressed me to give an exact definition of 
what I meant by a responsible section of 
the House. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman does not expect that I should 
give him an exact and precise and ‘nu- 
merical definition on a matter such as 
this. I think it would be sufficient to 
satisfy the Committee that there was a 
demand made on the Government of 
sufficient importance to justify its being 
complied with. On such a matter as 
this, I take it that if the House were 
called together in consequence of a Pro- 
clamation dealing with the affairs of 
Treland, and with purely Irish subjects, 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to afford facilities for discussion, if it 
were asked for by the Irish Members, 
or byanyconsiderable section of the Irish 
Members. I cannot conceive that any 
person occupying a responsible position 
in this House would shrink from a dis- 
cussion of that kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to attack me for 
the analogy I drew between this case 
and the calling out of the Reserves. 
Now, I guarded myself by saying that 
there was not an exact analogy between 
a Proclamation under this Bill and the 
Act of 1882 which relates to the Reservs 
Forces of Her Majesty. As far as I 
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understood the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), he led the 
Committee to suppose that there is 
something in the Act of 1882 which 
requires the House to discuss a Procla- 
mativn issued under it. 

Mr. CHILDERS: What I said was 
that Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
add to the Army without a Vote of Par- 
liament; and the same course must be 
taken in regard to the calling out of the 
Reserves, as calling them out creates an 
increase of the Army. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now, I think, 
Sir, there is a considerable analogy be- 
tween this case and that of calling out 
the Reserves. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that, although 
there is nothing in the Statute to compel 
a Parliamentary discussion, yet, as a 
matter of fact, this House is called upon 
to vote the money, and, having that 
duty to perform, the fact of calling out 
the Reserves must lead, absolutely, to a 
discussion in Parliament. 

Mr. CHILDERS: The operation of 
the Statute must necessarily involve a 
Vote of money, and, under such circum- 
stances, it would have been absurd to 
use language as to that Vote in the 
Statute which already was fully pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the case of 
the Reserves the men would be already 
under arms. The Proclamation would 
take effect directly it was issued, and if 
Parliament did not happen to be sitting 
at the time, it would be necessary to 
summon Parliament together; but, 
during the interval between the issue of 
the Proclamation and the summoning 
together of Parliament, the Proclama- 
tion would have full force. There is no 
doubt that under this clause, when a 
Proclamation is issued, Parliament 
would feel it desirable that such a Pro- 
clamation should be discussed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian proceeded to say that this 
clause enables the Lord Lieutenant to 
create a new offence by Proclamation, 
and he stated that if you enable the 
Lord Lieutenant, who is, in fact, the 
Executive of the country, to create an 
offence, it would be perfectly monstrous 
if Parliament were not called together in 
order to deliver an explicit opinion upon 
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the matter—that Parliament, in fact, 
should pronounce a judgment as to whe- 
ther the exercise of power on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant was justifiable or 
not. Now, the Lord Lieutenant has 
power, under the provisions of this Bill, 
to proclaim unlawful assemblies and 
dangerous associations. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no provision in this Bill for calling Par- 
liament together. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is ex- 
actly what I say; but, under the Act of 
1882, the right hon. Gentleman gave the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of similarly 
creating what he styles a new offence, 
and the right hon. Gentleman did not 
even provide the safeguard of Parlia- 
ment being called together and the 
Proclamation being laid on the Table of 
the House. Therefore, although it may 
be true that Her Majesty’s Government 
are not going as far as the right hon. 
Gentleman now thinks they ought to go, 
it is impossible not to see that we are 
going much further in the way of se- 
curing that Parliament should have con- 
trolin the matter than was done five 
years ago, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will condescend to look at the 10th 
section of the Act of 1882, he will see 
that there is no provision to compel the 
Government whenever the Lord Lieu- 
tenant issues a Proclamation to take the 
opinion of Parliament upon it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman have 
only made the matter worse. He has 
told the Committee that the Tord Lieu- 
tenant has power to create offences under 
the Act of 1882. Now, have not the 
Magistrates the power of creating 
offences when they read the Riot Act? 
Where the Lord Lieutenant, acting on 
the part of the Crown, does certain acts 
under the Statute, he is simply doing 
what is strictly analogous to the ordinary 
duty of the Executive Authorities, when 
they apply the provisions of the law in 
a definite case, and it becomes an offence 
to go against their orders. What has 
this to do with the case now before the 
Committee, when the Government are, 
for the first time, placing the judgment 
of the Lord Lieutenant, a political officer, 
in the place of the fundamental principle 
of the liberty of the subject, in the 
circumstances in which I, myself, and 
those who acted with me were compelled 
—very reluctantly, by the gravity of the 
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case—to provide that Parliament should 


be called together. You refuse to do 
that, and you refer us to the Reserves 
Act although that Act provides that 
Parliament should be made a party to 
every Proclamation issued under it. 
You refuse to call Parliament together 
to share your responsibility. On this 
side of the House we say that that is 
the only security for the right exercise 
of that responsibility, although the Re- 
serves Act to which you appeal did the 
very thing, and required the combina- 
tion of Parliament with the Executive 
in order to render the transaction com- 
lete. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): Nothing can be more entirely 
fallacious than the reference of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Act of 1882, relating to an illegal 
meeting. That Act contained a clause 
giving the Lord Lieutenant power to 
prohibit meetings which he had reason 
to consider might be dangerous to the 
public peace; but that is a power, as 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) has just stated, which belongs to 
the magistrates under the Riot Act, and 
the analogy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary has at- 
tempted to draw, by which a particular 
act is declared an offence, is altogether 
fallacious, and entirely unworthy of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I cannot 
understand the strong objection of the 
Chief Secretary to accept the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton. He 
seems to contemplate that Parliament 
should be called together for the pur- 
pose of considering a Proclamation 
which may be issued when Parliament 
is not sitting, and if Parliament is al- 
ready sitting, that the Proclamation 
must be laid before it; but he seems 
to contemplate further that no discus- 
sion may take place on that Proclama- 
tion, although, at the same time, he 
said that a discussion would probably 
take place if any responsible or large 
section of the House of Commons de- 
manded one. It is all very well to be 
assured that the Government would 
recognize a large body of Irish Mem- 
bers as the responsible section of the 
House of Commons. I have never 
stated in this House that I would not 
accept any statement by the right hon. 
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Gentleman on his own responsibility ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
Irish Chief Secretary is changed nearly 
every month now-a-days, and the right 
hon. Gentleman may be occupying a 
much happier position than he now 
occupies by next Christmas. In that 
case, what security should we have that 
the Successor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would necessarily feel himself 
bound by any declaration made by the 
present Chief Secretary. From my 
own experience I decline to accept 
any declaration of this kind as any 
safeguard. What are the facts? We 
have, on repeated occasions, appealed 
for days to discuss important Irish 
questions ; but we never yet succeeded 
in getting a day, except the solitary 
instance of the day that was granted 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
to discuss the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
That is the only occasion, within my 
memory, that the Irish Party ever suc- 
ceeded in getting a day for the discus- 
sion of a question in this House, no 
matter how important it might have 
been. No doubt we have sometimes 
succeeded in wresting a day from the 
Government, and devoting it to our own 
purposes ; but we owe no thanks to the 
Government for that. It must also be 
remembered that even the opportunities 
for discussion given to the Irish Mem- 
bers by the Rules of the House are 
being taken away from them, and that 
there is in existence at this very mo- 
ment a set of new Rules in order to 
prevent hon. Members below the Gang- 
way from getting any day at all for the 
discussion of Irish Business. Then I 
beg to repeat that no declaration of this 
kind made by the Irish Secretary is any 
security whatever that the rights of the 
Irish Members will be safeguarded. 
When the time arrives for the issuing 
of a Proclamation, we shall probably 
be informed that a discussion of the 
Proclamation itself would interrupt the 
consideration of more serious Business 
of the House. In discussing an Amend- 
ment like this at the present moment, 
we are placed in an extremely difficult 
and awkward position; because, in order 
to — out the enormous importance of 
a Proclamation issued under the 6th 
section of the Bill and the truly unpre- 
cedented character of the Proclamation, 
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I am obliged, reluctantly, to refer to 
certain Amendments which have been 
placed on the Paper, and which, I regret 
to say, we shall have no oprortunity of 
discussing, or even of dividing upon. 
The other day the Government accepted 
an Amendement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), 
which undoubtedly modified to some 
extent the atrocious character of the 
6th and 7th clauses. But the Chief 
Secretary has now, on the part of the 
Government, placed a further Amend- 
ment on the Paoer which is calculated 
entirely to destroy the effect of the 
Amendments of the hon. and learned 
Member, and to restore to its original 
atrocity the character of these clauses. 
Now, I beg to say that the proceedings 
of the Government in this matter are of 
an extremely objectionable character, to 
use a very mild expression; but what 
can we do during the short space of time 
meted out to us for the discussion of the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Finlay) passed Amendments which 
materially modified the barbarous cha- 
racter of those two clauses; but now the 
Government have placed this further 
Amendment on the Paper, which we can 
have no power of discussing, or dividing 
upon at any rate, what power we may 
have nobody can at present tell. No- 
body knows what is to happen after 10 
o’clock to-night ; but the proposal of the 
Chief Secretary altogether alters the 
Amendments already accepted. The 
Amendment of the Chief Secretary is in 
Clause 7, page 6, line 5, to leave out 
the words, ‘“‘any association which he 
believes to be a dangerous association,” 
in order to apply the clause to 

“ Any association named or described in such 
special Proclamation, or any association which 
appears to the Lord Lieutenant to bea dan- 

rous association, and to have been, after the 

te of such special Proclamation, formed or 
first employed for any of the purposes of any 
association named or described in such special 
Proclamation.”’ 


What will the effect of thisbe? A Pro- 
clamation may be issued proclaiming 
some secret association in Kerry. Per- 
haps a discussion may be permitted 
upon it, or possibly there may be no 
discussion at all. However, if any dis- 
cussion is taken, it will be on that Pro- 
clamation only. When the Proclama- 
tion shall have received the sanction of 
Parliament it will be in the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant, without coming to 
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this House at all, to proclaim any other 
association which, in his opinion, after 
the date of the original Proclamation, 
has been guilty of any of the offences 
against which the original Proclamation 
was directed. In such case it will be 
possible to hang on links, one after an- 
other, in a chain for affiliating every as- 
sociation with the National League 
which may have been called into exist- 
ence for Boycotting or other purposes. 
For instance, a Moonlighting association 
may be suppressed for Boycotting, and 
under this provision the Proclamation of 
such an association might bring every 
branch of the National League under 
the same Proclamation. Let me call 
attention to the enormous powers con- 
ferred on the Lord Lieutenant by this 
clause. As far as I am acquainted 
with the 86 Coercion Acts which have 
preceded this measure, these powers 
are far more tyrannical than any which 
have hitherto been sought to be placed 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Although this is the 87th Act it contains 
powers which are entirely unprecedented ; 
and, therefore, I say that it is a mon- 
strous position for the Chief Secretary 
to take up, that he will deny to this 
House the security that the Proclama- 
tion, when it is made, will receive dis- 
cussion in both Houses of Parliament, 
nor is there anything in what the Chief 
Secretary said, or any declaration he 
has made, that gives the slightest 
security to us that any discussion will 
take place on the subject, because it will 
be perfectly open, notwithstanding every- 
thing he has said, for his successor to 
get up and inform us that the Govern- 
ment are not bound to look on the Irish 
Members as a large and resvonsible sec- 
tion of the House, and consequently to 
decline altogether to allow any discus- 
sion on the matter. In order to point 
out the enormous importance of the 
question, let me refer for a moment to 
a letter which appeared in Zhe Times of 
yesterday, and which was quoted in the 
course of the discussion which took place 
yesterday. I refer to a letter written by 
Mr. Clifiord Lloyd, in which he states— 

‘* We are undoubtedly on the eve of a struggle 
in Ireland with one of the most formidable re- 
volutionary organizations in modern history.” 
This may seem to some hon. Members 
to be somewhat hyperbolical and exag- 
gerated language; but either Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd knows Ireland, or he does not, 
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and the chief point of his letter is this 
—that in using that language he ex- 
presses the conviction, Susiciatnition. 
and unanimous opinion of those per- 
sons in Ireland with whom he sympa- 
thizes, and with whom he has worked 
before. They look upon this Act as 
directed against the National League 
and nothing else. That is the belief of 
these men, who, I believe, had a great 
deal to do with the hunting of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) out of 
the Irish Office, and who are prepared 
to hunt the present Chief Secretary out 
of the Irish Office if he refuses to do 
their will. I maintain that this Bill has 
been drawn to crush the National 
League, and, therefore, I say it ought to 
be remembered when we are giving 
these powers to the Lord Lieutenant, 
what the real purposes are for which 
they are intended to be used, and for 
which they will be used, if this Bili is 
passed intu law. I sincerely trust and 
hope, that the anticipations of Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd will not be realized. I trust 
and hope that even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who is now Chief Secretary for 
Ireland will be wise enough to make it 
his business this summer to go over to 
Ireland, and learn for himself the prin- 
ciples and the character of the National 
League, before he plunges into a mad 
career of oppositioa to that organization. 
If it be proved that these clauses are 
intended to be used in an attempt to 
crush the organization of the National 
League in Ireland, I say, that it is a most 
fatuous and ‘precipitous course to deny 
to Parliament, before entering upon a 
crusade, the gravity of which it is im- 
possible for any man to calculate, the 
right of discussion. I appeal to the 
people of England to pause once more 
before they take this leap over the pre- 
cipice, for I say with confidence engen- 
dered by a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people of Ireland, that in 
all their history the English people 
have never passed any Act more calcu- 
lated to bring upon them shame and 
long repentance than this measure. If 
you do pass these provisions you will find 
that after long years of struggle, misery, 
and suffering on the part of the Irish 
people, and of cruelty and of shame on 
the part of England, that you have 
entered into a struggle with the entire 
body of the Irish population, and that 
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in the end you will have gained nothing 
but an enormously greater crop of hatred 
and misery than even that which has 
been bequeathed to you by your prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Let 
me draw attention to an additional 
point—namely, that under this clause 
when a Proclamation has once been 
issued, and an order made under it and 
signed, a particular association will be- 
come, tpso facto, an unlawful association 
and every member of it, although he 
may have done nothing more than be- 
come a member of the association, will 
be, ipso facto, a member of an unlawful 
association ; and I know of no distinc- 
tion between an unlawful association 
and acriminal combination or conspiracy. 
Consequently, this clause gives to the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of declaring 
that any individual who chooses to join 
an association in Ireland may by the 
mere fact of his membership be pro- 
ceeded against as a person engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy. The Act of 1882 
in section 9 declared that the members 
of an unlawful association were guilty 
of an offence; but it then went on to 
define that it must be an association 
formed for criminal purposes, leaving it 
to the Courts to affirm whether that was 
so or not. It was not left to the Lord 
Lieutenant to say whether it was a 
criminal association or not; but it was 
the duty of the Court to say whether a 
certain condition of crime applied to a 
particular individual brought before the 
Court. That is a very grave distinction. 
Here by the mere issue of the Proclama- 
tion, and the signing of the order, an 
individual becomes the member of an 
unlawful association guilty of the offence 
of criminal conspiracy. And although 
he may not have moved a finger, he 
becomes triable by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction for an offence under the 
present Bill, and with combined offences 
under the Whiteboy Acts. Although 
we were told that it was to be abandoned 
the penalty will really be cumulative. 
A dangerous association is to be a dan- 
gerous association for every purpose, 
and after a Proclamation has been is- 
sued every person who is declared to be 
a member of a dangerous association 
becomes guilty of an offence under the 
Whiteboy Acts, for which he may be 
punished by 5 years’ penal servitude. 
The Act of 1882 laid down that before 
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the provisions of the Act were put in 
force, something equivalent to the read- 
ing of the Riot Act should have taken 
wags and until which no person should 

® held to have been guilty of an 
offence. There is consequently a grave 
distinction between the provisions of the 
Act of 1882 and of the present measure. 
In this case the Lord Lieutenant is to 
create a crime and then to declare that 
aman is a criminal without affording 
him an opportunity of altering his 
course. The Bill withdraws him from 
the ordinary Courts of the country, and 
gives the Lord Lieutenant an arbitrary 
power of dealing with the case. The 
Act of 1882 was bad enough; but it 
left it to the Courts to decide whether a 
man was guilty of acrimeor not. Once 
the Proclamation is laid before the 
House, it is to continue to be valid for 
a certain period. And there is no 
machinery provided here even for secu- 
ring the discussion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation, or for compelling 
the House to take any notice of it, and 
it will be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to interpose other things which 
would effectually prevent the discussion 
of the matter. Probably, if the Amend- 
ment were carried it would not have 
much effect in the condition of things 
which is to exist after this Bill becomes 
law; but it would afford the House an 
opportunity of discussing the Proclama- 
tion before it is signed, although I admit 
that with the power of closure which the 
Government now possess, and which 
they have so freely exercised, the idea 
that any protracted discussion could 
arise upon the question is perfectly 
illusory. I hope the Committee will 
accept the Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.): 
There is one matter which arises upon 
this question which has hardly received 
sufficient notice. At the outset of the 
consideration of this Bill, it was re- 
— ad nauseam from the Treasury 

ench that this measure created no new 
offence. The Chief Secretary has avowed 
row not only that it creates new offences, 
but that it enables the Lord Lieutenant 
to create any number of new offences 
which will be punishable under the Act. 
This very clause places in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant the power of 
creating a variety of new offences at his 
own will and pleasure, and it is now 
proposed that we aro to be denied any 
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control over his action. In the whole 
history of the jurisprudence of this 
country no more remarkable law has 
been enacted, nor has this House ever 
before parted with the power of creating 
new offences, or of adjudicating in re- 
gard to the punishment which is to be 
inflicted for such offences. In this Bill 
we not only part with the entire power 
of creating offences, but also with the 
power of inflicting punishment almost 
ad infinitum. Any Resident Magistrate 
will not only have the power of sen- 
tencing a man to six months’ imprison- 
ment for any particular offence, but 
there may be 20 offences charged, in 
regard to each of which the same sen- 
tence can be inflicted at the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant. And this power 
is to be given without any practical 
supervision on the part of this House. 
When the House is called together no 
onus will rest upon the Government to 
bring any Proclamation before Parlia- 
ment. There is no provision whatever 
for the reconsideration of the Procla- 
mation, and as long as the Government 
are sure of their majority they can do 
anything they like about the Proclama- 
tion, raining halters on the Irish people, 
and inflicting six months’ imprisonment 
for every act they choose to call an 
offence. That is to be the case if Par- 
liament is sitting ; but, in the event of 
Parliament not sitting, there is no pro- 
vision whatever for bringing the matter 
before the House. Suppose that one of 
these Proclamations had been issued 
now, what chance would any hon. Mem- 
ber have of securing a day for its dis- 
cussion, even if he tried: to do so by 
means of the Bill ? 

Mr O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
only desire to draw two distinctions, 
which I think have not been drawn in 
the discussion which has taken place 
with regard to this clause. The prac- 
tice of the House, in framing an Act of 
Parliament in which Rules are neces- 
sary, has always been this—Parliament 
makes the law, and it gives a prescribed 
authority to make Rules conformabie to 
the law so made; but in all such cases 
there are two powers. In the first 
place, there is the power of Parliament 
to quash the Rules when they are laid 
on the Table of the House; and, in the 
second place, there always remains, in 
the Judges of the land, a power to de- 
clare that the Rules are ultra vires, 
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The distinction, in this case, is that the 
Lord Lieutenant makes the law as well 
asthe rulee. A totally different prin- 
ciple, therefore, arises, and a more im- 
perative necessity exists for the Vote of 
this House in confirmation of the law, 
as well as of the Rules which may be 
made by the Lord Lieutenant. There- 
fore, I maintain that a clear distinction 
exists in the case of Rules passed by 
this House, and in a case where the law 
is made and the Rules put into force by 
a Member of the Executive in Ireland. 
But there is another distinction. It is 
the principle of the Constitution to pro- 
vide Representatives in this House for 
localities. Each Member represents a 
particular locality, and it is his duty to 
look after that locality. It is his un- 
questionable right to be able to call 
attention to grievances affecting the 
locality he represents. If any locality 
is proclaimed in Treland, he should be 
able to rise in this House and argue 
whether the Proclamation was right or 
not, and it should then be for the House 
to say whether a Proclamation affecting 
a particular locality is a matter that 
ought to be discussed and condemned, or 
discussed and modified. I entirely deny 
that anyone has as good a right to speak 
for a locality as the Member who repre- 
sents it, and the right should be so pre- 
served that the Member should be 
allowed freely to take advantage of the 
opportunity of calling attention to any 
injury his constituents may sustain 
owing to the issue of a Proclamation 
under this measure. If the Bill passes 
in its present form, the Lord Lieutenant 
and the officials of Dublin Castle will 
exercise a power equally as despotic as 
any which is now exercised by the Czar 
of Russia. For my part, I think it 
ought to be impossible for any of these 
laws to be made in Dublin Castle 
without Parliament having the power 
of reviewing, rescinding, or confirming 
them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 233 ; 
Noes 171: Majority 62.—(Div. List, 
No. 245.) | 6.80 p.m. | 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move as an Amendment, in page 
5, line 27, to leave out the words “‘ within 
a period of fourteen days,” so as to make 
it competent for an Address for the nulli- 
fication of any special Proclamation 
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under the clause to be moved at any 
time after it has been laid before Par- 
liament. If the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
had been accepted it would not have 
been necessary to move this Amend- 
ment; but, probably, it would have 
been a right and proper thing that the 
time should be limited within which 
the sanction of Parliament could be 
obtained. I very much regret that the 
Government have seen fit to take a dif- 
ferent course. They have provided that 
it shall not be necessary for them to 
obtain the sanetion of Parliament to a 
Proclamation issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and, therefore, I maintain that 
there should be no limit of time in 
regard to the right of Parliament to 
condemn or revoke a Proclamation. If 
it is to be in the power of Parliament at 
all to nullify a Proclamation, by pre- 
senting an Address to the Crown, there 
is no reason why that should not be 
done three months after the issue of a 
Proclamation, as well as a fortnight 
after. If the question is to rest on a 
Resolution to present an Address to Her 
Majesty, it cannot matter how long after 
the Proclamation has been issued that 
Resolution may be come to. We have 
already a precedent for this Amendment 
in the Bill itself. In a previous clause 
the Government consented to an Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. Member 
for East Wolverhampton which provides, 
in Section 5, that in the case of certain 
Proclamations it shall be open to Par- 
liament to nullify such Proclamations 
by an Address to Her Majesty. That 
being so, I see no reason whatever why 
a distinction should be drawn between 
a Proclamation under Section 5 and a 
Proclamation under Section 6. If it be 
a proper thing to nullify a Proclamation 
in the one case by a Resolution of this 
House, I submit that the same state of 
things should be enacted in reference to 
a Proclamation under this clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, to leave out the words “within a 
period of fourteen days.” —( Ilr. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed rao left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoxtmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Government are of opinion 
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that in giving 14 days, they have 

iven quite sufficient time for hon. 
Kombers to move an Address, and 
within that period a decision ought to 
be come to. The decision which has 
just been arrived at by the Committee 
confirms the Government in the pro- 
priety of that course. It is perfectly 
clear that whatever the result of the 
issue of a Proclamation may be, the 
decision of the Lord Lieutenant, if it is 
to be discussed at all, should be dis- 
cussed at once. It would be most un- 
satisfactory to have a Proclamation 
under which certain steps are to be 
taken hanging over for a lengthened 

eriod before the decision of the Lord 

ieutenant can be pronounced to be 
final. It is clear, I think, that if the 
step is to be taken at all it should be 
taken with all reasonable expedition. 
In giving 14 days the Government 
think they are giving ample time for 
hon. Members of this and for Mem- 
bers of the other House of Parliament 
to make up their minds whether they 
will sanction the Proclamation or not. 
We are also of opinion that the Amend- 
ment put upon the Paper by the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
—namely, that the period should be 30 
days instead of 14 days, is one which 
we cannot accept. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I will ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman is in Order ? 
The Amendment before the Committee 
is not a proposal to extend the period to 
30 days; but to leave out the limitation, 
as it now stands, in the Bill. 

Mr. HOLMES: I was only pointing 
out that the Government can neither 
accept 30 days nor six months. If the 
Proclamation is to be decided by the 
House the sooner a decision is arrived 
at the better. We think that if there is 
to be a Resolution of this House such 
Resolution ought to be moved at once. 
We cannot, therefore, accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seems to think 
that we are desirous of having a con- 
siderable interval between the Pro- 
clamation coming into effect and the 
discussion of it in this House, or rather, 
his argument dealt with the Amendment 
as if we proposed that for a considerable 
interval the Proclamation should be sus- 
pended. It is nothing of the sort, for 


the fact would be that the Proclamation 
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would continue in force throughout the 
sitting of Parliament until it was revoked 
by a decision of the House. No doubt, 
it might require a considerable interval, 
because it would be necessary to inquire 
into the facts, and it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that in every case that could be done 
within the limit of 14 days. For in- 
stance, the Representative of the locality 
might be attending to his duty in this 
House, and might know nothing of the 
facts, or he might be in gaol himself for 
an offence under some other provision of 
the Act. The arguments with which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has met the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend have altogether failed, and are 
not worthy of consideration. There are 
many reasons which would justify the 
Committee in saying that there were 
circumstances aitending the issue of the 
Proclamation which would justify Parlia- 
ment in withdrawing it. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): What guarantee have we 
that the discussion will come on and be 
concluded within the 14 days, and that 
due time would be given to make pro- 
vision for an Address to Her Majesty. 
It may so happen that the Member for 
the district proclaimed or affected by the 
Proclamation may be actually in gaol at 
the time—and this is not a matter of 
mere imagination in the case of an Irish 
Member. On the contrary, it has some- 
times been a matter of everyday ex- 
perience. It would seem that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not pledge 
themselves to afford an opportunity for 
discussion in the House, and having 
taken up tat position, they will not, as 
a matter of right, afford an opportunity 
for hon. Members to secure a discussion, 
unless they can bring it on within a 
limit of 14 days. It would be intelligible 
if it were put in this way—‘‘ If within 
14days after Parliament meets, such a 
Motion is not made” the time shall be 
extended, but it is too much to put on a 
limit of 14 days with the power in the 
hands of the Government of enforcing 
the cloture. It will be impossible in 
the teeth of a hostile majority to secure 
an opportunity for ourselves of bringing 
on adiscussion. Therefore, the position 
of the Government is altogether illogical. 
I still think, notwithstanding what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, that we 
should as the clause now stands be pre- 
vented from discussing the Proclamation. 
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It may be that we are wrong; but if we 
are wrong, it would not be too much to 
ask from the Government that they 
would in a few words set us right. I 
will put acasein point. Suppose that a 
special Proclamation is issued and that 
Parliament is convened for discussing 
that Proclamation; Parliament is master 
of its own time, and if it is convened 
ostensibly for that discussion, we, the 
Irish Members, have no power to force 
that discussion on the House. Suppose 
the discussion did not come on until the 
14th day; what power have we to dis- 
cuss the Proclamation then, or to close 
previous discussions so that it might be 
taken earlier? It is all very well to 
talk of the sense of the right of hon. 
Members opposite; but we should be 
unable to put an end to any discussion 
they might initiate with the object of 
preventing us from debating the Pro- 
clamation. What is to prevent them in- 
dulging in a conspiracy of talk as they 
have indulged in a conspiracy of silence, 
which they might carry on to the 15th 
day after the assembling of Parliament ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, in replying on this 
Amendment, argued as if the real point 
was that the limit of 14 days in the 
Bill was insufficient for the purpose of 
an Address being presented. That, no 
doubt, is the meaning of the Amend- 
ment next on the Paper; but it is not 
mine. My point is, that there should 
be no limit of time in which an Address 
could be moved, and that is the view of 
the matter which I wanted to present to 
the Committee. I am sorry that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
not met this argument; because that 
would have been the proper way to deal 
with the Amendment. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not attempt 

deny that in a clause of the Bill 

ich has been passed there is a dis- 
tinct precedent for my proposal. I do 
not want, however, to go into that at 
length. My complaint is that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
opposed the Amendment without for a 
moment adverting to the precedent which 
I ventured to put before him, and that 
he has not met my proposal on its merits. 
He has dealt with the Amendment as if 
the clause, instead of being drawn in its 
present form, were drawn in the form in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) attempted to put it 
when he moved the last Amendment. 
If the clause had taken that form, and 
made it incumbent on the Government 
themselves to obtain from the House of 
Commons an affirmative vote approving 
their Proclamation, then I concede at 
once that it would be most improper to 
limit the time during which that vote 
should be obtained. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is not entitled to 
the benefit of that argument, from the 
fact that the Government has just re- 
fused to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton. Then, again, the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland has attempted to deal with 
the Amendment as if under Clause 6 
Parliament had presented an Address 
nullifying the Proclamation, and as if 
everything had been previously done in 
Committee in connection with Boycotting 
But that is not the effect of it. Even if 
en Address is moved in the House of 
Commons, yet according to the clause as 
it stands, everything that is intended to 
be done under the Proclamation will 
be done, because while it is in force it 
is valid, and no one can appeal from 
the action of the authorities. ‘That being 
80, no one can say that the Executive or 
the Government would be in any way in- 
jured by waiting even an indefinite period 
before the Resolution is taken on tlfe pre- 
sentation of an Address; and even if 
three, six, or nine months elapsed, at 
the end of that time no one could take 
any action against the Executive in re- 
spect of what they had done, although 
they might have acted wrongly during 
that long interval. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is therefore not en- 
titled to make use of any argument that 
could be drawn from the fact that the 
parties injured have a remedy against 
the Government; and for that reason I 
think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has entirely failed to answer 
the case I have put forward, and that, 
no matter what time had elapsed, the 
House of Commons should be able to 
Address Her Majesty for the purpose of 
having the Proclamation nullified. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): It 
seems to me this is a good example of 
the inveterate hostility of the Govern- 
ment to every Amendment proposed 
from these Benches, good or bad, rea- 
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sonable or unreasonabie. We have here 
an Amendment of precisely the same 
character as that which has been in- 
serted in a previous clause of the Bill. 
The Government accepted that Amend- 
ment because it came from another part 
of the House; now it will not accept a 
precisely similar Amendment from us. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 200; 
Noes 124: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 246.) [7.10 p.w. ] 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): As the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton is not in 
his place, I rise to move the Amendment 
which stands next in hisname. I am 
bound to say that I am principally im- 
pelled to move that Amendment from 
the fact that we have not had any 
answer to the last Amendment. It is 
in the recollection of the Committee that 
the last discussion turned upon the point 
whether there should be a limit of 14 
days or no limit at all, in respect of the 
time of moving for an Address. The 
present issue is kindred to that, but nar- 
rower, and it rests on the difference be- 
tween 14 and 30 days. The principle 
_ which we want to assert is, that it shall 
not be possible by any trick or sleight 
that Parliament should shirk the dis- 
cussion. The clause provides that unless 
an Address be presented within 14 days 
after the assembling of Parliament the 
Proclamation shall stand. That looks 
reasonable enough, but it is quite pos- 
sible that on the first day of the Parlia- 
ment a Member may move the adjourn- 
ment of the House on a matter that has 
been arranged beforehand, and we might 
be unable to open the discussion on that 
day. And it must be borne in mind 
that the conception of this clause is that 
Parliament is called together after a 
lapse of time. There might be many 
matters of public importanve to be dis- 
cussed, and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should then throw off the cloud of silence 
that now overshadows them they might 
carry the discussion over the 14th day 
by some fluke, and the discussion on the 
Proclamation being prevented, the Pro- 
clamation would stand. Will the Go- 
vernment stand up and say whether they 
will insert a provision in the clause by 
which the discussion of the Proclamation 
shall be ensured. If there should be a 
special Proclamation affecting the con- 


Mr. Clancy 
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stituency of North West Kerry, I should, 
as Member for that county, look upon 
myself as the most important Member 
of the House in that discussion, because 
Tam, rightly or wrongly, the chosen Re- 
presentative of that District ; I ask whe- 
ther you will leave it in the power of any 
Member of this House by any evasion 
to protract the proceedings in this House 
for 14 days, and so prevent me from 
drawing attention to a matter which 
affects my constituents? No doubt, 
everyone who speaks in this House sup- 
poses that every argument which he 
introduces in debate is conclusive, and it 
occurs to me that I have made out a 
strong case for this Amendment. I wish 
to draw attention to what was stated in 
this House the other evening. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is responsible to 
the majority in the House of Commons, 
and that if he does anything wreng that 
majority will call him to account. I 
must at the outset say that we attach 
more importance to the discussion of a 
matter in this House than to the vote 
which the House may give upon it after- 
wards. IfI may for a moment refer to 
the discussion of last night, I should say 
that to our minds we had the victory, 
although the Vote was with the Govern- 
ment. So in the case of a Proclamation 
the Government may support the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant, they may vote 
us down at the end, but what we want 
is to exercise our right of discussion and 
place our claim together with the answer 
of the Government before the country. 
Now, is it attaching too much discredit 
to the present Government to say that it 
is quite possible for them to permit their 
supporters to prevent the discussion 
which we desire. We have seen, where 
an hon. Member has put a Motion on the 
Paper calling attention to jury-packing, 
the Government Membersskedaddle from 
the House when the time for discussion 
came on; and do you not believe that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would adopt 
similar tactics, and, in some way or 
other, consume the 14 days named in the 
clause? They may not give us an oppor- 
tunity for bringing forward our Motion, 
What guarantee have we that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—always political par- 
tizans of the Lord Lieutenant—will not 
continue the discussion on the matters 
taken first on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, beyond the 14 days prescribed ? 
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Whereas, if the House came to the con- 
clusion that the Lord Lieutenant had 
done wrong in the matter of a Procla- 
mation, that very expression of opinion 
will be nullified by what has taken place. 
This argument seems to me to have some 
weight, and I should like, if right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not think it too 
much trouble, to hear some answer to 
the view which I have ventured to place 
before the House. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, leave out ‘fourteen’? and insert 
“ thirty.”—( Ilr. Edward Harrington.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘thirty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): With regard to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member, I am of opinion that 
it would rather have the effect of 
weakening the control of the House in 
this matter. The principle here is the 
same as that of the last Amendment, 
although the period is only extended for 
30 days in place of the indefinite post- 
ponement proposed in the other case. I 
cannot help thinking that the proposal 
of the hon. Member would be entirely 
useless. It is not at all probable that 
the debate could be put off by the inser- 
tion of a dilatory Motion, as suggested 
by the hon. Member; whereas, on the 
other hand, the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment might have the effect of retarding 
the release of persons who, in the event 
of the House annulling the Proclama- 
tion, would have been released at an 
earlier date. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland does not seem to 
me to understand the force of this 
Amendment. He says that the effect of 
it would be that if the Proclamation be 
not sanctioned by Parliament, a person 
imprisoned in consequence of the Pro- 
clamation would remain in prison for 30 
days instead of 14, in the event of the 
Proclamation being annulled. The posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves is this— 
the space of 14 days may be too short to 
allow us to get up such evidence in the 
country as would enable us to put before 
the House a sound reason why the Pro- 
clamation should not be sanctioned by 
Parliament. I can only suppose that 
the Lord Lieutenant would have con- 
sidered the question of proclaiming a 
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district for a considerable period, and 
that he would have gathered evidence 
from various sources during the time ; 
but the Proclamation would be sprung 
upon us, no notice whatever would be 
given by the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
first intimation of what has been done 
would be the announcement in The 
Gazette. I may illustrate my meaning 
by reference to a case which has recently 
occurred in the constituency I represent. 
There are two churches at the place I 
allude to, one of which is wrecked; the 
church was Protestant, and conducted 
on High Church principles. The 
Catholics there have met and passed a 
resolution expressing indignation at the 
outrage, and, together with the Protes- 
tant part of the community, are working 
to obtain evidence as to the perpetrators, 
who are known; but the evidence 
against them will, I believe, not be ob- 
tained for some time. Now, suppose a 
Proclamation has been issued. I, asthe 
Member for the constituency concerned, 
come here and ask the House not to 
assent to the Proclamation ; but it would 
be impossible for me—although I may 
be certain as to the facts—to lay the 
necessary evidence before the House at 
once, because time would be required to 
get it together. But there would be 
evidence that the church had been 
wrecked. I could not deny it, and I 
should very reasonably ask for an ex- 
tension of time, say 10 days, for the 
purpose of obtaining the evidence neces- 
sary to support my case. Whether the 
time be 14 or 30 days, the Address can 
only be proposed on one occasion; and 
the only object sought is that those who 
have to make the Motion should have a 
sufficient time for the purpose of getting 
evidence. Can there be anything more 
reasonable than that? I presume you 
have fixed the period of 14 days without 
any particular reason, and it is purely a 
question now whether you consider that 
14 days is sufficient in all circumstances, 
or whether that might not be insufficient 
in some cases, and that, therefore, the 
longer period of 30 days should not be 
inserted in the clause. Since this could 
not affect the Bill or the discussion in 
this Honse, surely the Government 
might fairly agree to the Amendment 
we propose. I am bound to say, in con- 
clusion, that it appears to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has not given a 
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particle of sound reason against this 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman tho Chief 
Secretary for Ireland seems to at- 
tach no importance whatever to the 
time during which the Motion is to 
be made. Now, if the time be of 
no importance in this matter, why does 
he not put down seven instead of 14 
days? fe the argument holds good in 
respect of 30 and 14 days, seven days 
would have been equally admissible. 
Since the Committee has decided against 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), there 
is nothing left to us but the chance of 
the ballot, and we all know what is 
the value of that in this case. When 
many Members are anxious to get their 
favourite subjects discussed, it is in the 
power of the Government so to obstruct 
our chance of getting discussion in this 
House, that the 14 days may very well 
elapse without any discussion taking 
place at all. But it is not only here 
that obstruction of what we desire to 
bring forward will take place; it is 
necessary, in order to lay a good case 
before the House, that we should set on 
foot in Ireland certain investigations. 
Now, it is in the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to obstruct those investiga- 
tions. We know, from experience of 
the operation of former Acts, that men 
in Ireland are almost afraid of their 
own shadows, and anyone that shows 
himself a sympathizer with our object 
will be struck at by means of this Act. 
Everyone who has evidence that would 
make good our case would be in fear of 
his liberty, and would hesitate to do 
what the case required. I am not now 
drawing on my imagination to make 
this statement; I remember the time 
when every man in Ireland was in this 
state of fear; I remember when two or 
three men could not meet in the street 
and speak together but they were joined 
by a policeman, who took part in the 
conversation, and if they said anything 
that aroused his suspicion they were put 
in prison. The same thing is likely to 
occur again; and in that way it will be 
very easy for the Government, if they 
do not desire to have the Proclamation 
discussed, to prevent our obtaining the 
evidence necessary to support our case. 
lime is, therefore, of the utmost value 
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to us, and we hold that 14 days are in- 
sufficient to procure discussion in this 
House, taking into account the possible 
chance of the Government obstructing 
us. Therefore, we say that the Govern- 
ment ought to accept this Amendment. 
What difference can it make to the Go- 
vernment whether the time is 14 days or 
30? Their Proclamation will remain in 
force all the time; people will have 
been arrested, brought before the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and committed to 
prison under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Clause. We have been told by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that all those who have 
suffered will be released if the Address 
is carried ; but it is of more importance 
to us that we should have time to show 
this House and the world that an act of 
injustice has been done, than that a 
few individuals should be relieved from 
suffering the inconvenience of imprison- 
ment, or that the magistrate should 
have the opportunity of putting them to 
the rack in a private investigation. If 
the Government will not give us this 
extension of time for the purpose of ex- 
posing the injustice that may be done, I 
think it a matter of very little impor- 
tance whether we discuss the whole of 
the Amendments on the Paper or not 
to-night, and the closure may just as 
well come now as at 10 o’clock. I hold 
that reasons have been offered which 
ought to impress any Government com- 
posed of reasonable men the justice of 
the slight concession asked for; but 
they are deaf to all entreaties, and they 
pay no attention to any argument, no 
matter how cogent or earnestly urged it 
may be. I do not at all attempt to urge 
on the Government, with any hope of 
success, the reasons which we think 
ought to induce them to accept this 
Amendment; it is simply our duty to 
advance these arguments, and, having 
done so, we shall be satisfied with that, 
whether we go to a Division or not. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
am afraid that the Government have not 
given the real reason why they will not 
accept this Amendment. Their real 
object is, no doubt, to avoid discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not want 
to have discussion on his administra- 
tion of this Act, whatever it may be. 
I do not suppose the New Rules which 
have been foreshadowed will be in opera- 
tion next Session ; but it is, at any rate, 
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quite possible, in my opinion, that some 
limitation of debate will take place by the 
application of the existing closure. There 
will, however, be considerable time at 
the beginning of the Session devoted to 
the debate on the Address, and the re- 
mainder of the 14 days may be occupied 
with much more important matter than 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland says we can shorten dis- 
cussion on the previous questions, and 
if we do not get discussion it will be 
because we shall have prolonged debate 
on other matters. That is just what we 
were told last night with regard to the 
Land Bill, which, it was said, we were 
delaying by our protracted discussion of 
this Bill. It does not seem to enter 
into the head of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we attach more importance, as 
we do, to the proposed destruction of 
Irish liberties than even to the saving 
of the interests of one class in Ireland, 
urgently though those interests require 
to be safeguarded. The Coercion Bill is 
much more important than any Land 
Bill which the Government can intro- 
duce ; and, therefore, it was absurd to 
say last night that we had prevented 
that Bill coming forward by protracting 
the debate on this Bill for the suppres- 
sion of liberty in Ireland. Now, this 
may happen again ; at the beginning of 
next Session we may have half-a-dozen 
or a score of these Proclamations before 
us; and a Minister may get up and tell 
us that if we discuss them we shall delay 
another Land Bill of the Government, 
and lose the benefit of some magnificent 
measure, which would at once solve the 
whole of the Agricultural Question in 
Ireland. The same arguments will be 
produced to shorten discussion as were 
used last night in reference to the debate 
on this Bill. Hon. Members will observe 
that by the wording of the clause two 
questions will arise. The question will 
be not only with regard to the circum- 
stances under which the Proclamations 
were originally issued, but also as to the 
reasons why they should continue in 
force; and thus the time required for 
adequate discussion will not be brief in 
any single case. It seems, however, of 
very little use to discuss this question 
farther, for Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench are not only not listening, but 
ostentatiously paying no attention to 
what is addressed to them. 


{June 17, 1887} 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
There is one point that we have omitted 
to bring forward—namely, that we may 
have an accumulated series of Proclama- 
tions to be discussed. When Parliament 
re-assembles, it may have 100 Pro- 
clamations to deal with. This will 
amount to a physical impossibility, and 
the difficulty is one which, as the clause 
now stands, I defy the Government to 
get out of. Besides this, the debate on 
the Address may be interrupted by a 
Motion for Urgency, or something of the 
kind, which would prevent the Proclama- 
tions being discussed. It is certainly 
not unreasonable, then, that we should 
ask for this extension of time. Granted 
we get an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of one Proclamation, suppose 
you proclaim the Moonlighters’ Society 
in Kerry, and that at the same time you 
proclaim the Orange Society inthe North 
of Ireland, and a branch of the National 
League that is particularly aggressive 
and obnoxious. Is it not reasonable to 
ask that when an opportunity is afforded 
for the discussion of of a Proclamation 
there should also be provision made for 
the taking of a vote of the House upon 
the Proclamation ? I do not know whe- 
ther, by dint of shouting, I could pre- 
vail on right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to pay any attention; but what I notice 
is that they have made no provision 
by which the closure could be applied to 
the debates on the Proclamations under 
this section. Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
explain how the vote of this House is to 
be ensured at the end of 14 days? If 
he can tell me that, the present discus- 
sion will end. Itis not, as I have said 
before, that we have any special predi- 
lection for 30 days as against 14 days. 
All we desire is that a Proclamation 
shall be brought before Parliament, and 
a vote of Parliament taken upon it. We 
cannot put in a Crimes Act a closure 
provision ; for instance, we could not 
say — “ Always provided that at 10 
p-m. on-the 14th day a Motion ex- 
pressing approval or disapproval of 
such Proclamation shall be put from 
the Chair.’”’ Now, Sir, this is a common- 
sense proposal. I repeat that the 14th 
day practically means the 10th day. 
We have had experience of cases in 
which Addresses have gone over the 10th 
night, and I cannot help thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
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the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), who is 
such an adept at the use of the closure, 
will be fascinated by my _ proposal. 
What I am suggesting is really that the 
closure should be introduced into this 
Crimes Act —an Act abrogating the 
liberties of the Irish people. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman, or any other Mem- 
ber of the Government, give us an assur- 
ance that there shall always be, on the 
14th day, either the application of the 
closure, or an effort made on the part of 
the Government of the day to bring about 
a vote upon the Proclamation under re- 
view? If the Government will not do 
that, we have only to fall back on the old 
sition; itisa weak position numerically, 
ut a very strong position morally. It 
is that the Government see before them 
a clear case made out, and yet, for fear 
that they may be suspected of yielding 
to the Irish Members, who are guilty of 
the monstrosity of representing a ma- 
jority of their countrymen, they will not 
give way. We have put forward a very 
strong case, and the Government have 
practically no answer. If they do not 
give way in this matter their position is 
perfectly illogical. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
notice, from the 3rd sub-section, as it 
is at present drawn, that if a Procla- 
mation is laid before the House of Com- 
mons the day before the House is pro- 
rogued or dissolved, we would have only 
one working day on which to discuss its 
merits ; there would really be 13 blind 
days during which it would beimpossible 
for us to do anything at all in regard to 
the Proclamation. I therefore beg to 
move to insert, after the word “ days,” in 
line 27, the words “or the next ten 
Sittings of the House of Commons, which- 
ever shall be longer, next.”” I presume 
this Amendment will be accepted by the 
Government, as it is unquestionably a 
most reasonable one. If we are to get 
14 days, they ought to be 14 effective 
days, and not one effective day and 13 
blind days, which would be the case, as I 
have already shown, if the Proclamation 
were only laid upon the Table of the 
House of Commons the day previous to 
the Prorogation or Dissolution. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I may say, in 
reference to this Amendment, that I 
understand that the Common Law of 
Parliament, acted upon so recently as 
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the end of last Session, provides that 
when a Paper is laid before Parliament 
in respect of which action must be taken 
within a certain time, and that time has 
not elapsed when the Session expires, 
the Paper must be re-presented at the 
beginning of the next Sitting. 

Mr. CHANCE: May I be allowed to 
point out to you, Sir, that the decisions to 
which you refer were under circumstances 
which required action to be taken? It 
was the duty of Parliament to take 
action upon certain Returns presented 
to the House. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: I was referring 
to the case in which there was power 
on the part of the House to present an 
Address against an education scheme 
under the Endowed Schools Act. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): Is it 
not a fact, Sir, that an education scheme 
becomes effective when it has been laid 
on the Table of the House for 60 days, 
unless an Address is presented against 
it? 

Mr. CHANCE: There, you see, a 
longer period elapsed in case the House 
took no action ; but in the case of a Pro- 
clamation under this Act only 14 days 
are allowed. Of course, Mr. Courtney, 
I am in the hands of the Committee ; 
but I should like to hear what the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) has to say upon this 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
17, after “days,” insert ‘“‘or the next 
ten Sittings of the House of Commons 
which ever shall be longer, next.” —(Mr. 
Chance. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I think, Sir, the dangers 
the hon. Gentleman wishes to guard 
against are illusory. The danger we 
wish to guard against is not illusory. 
It is the danger that you may be ex- 
tending the time in which a Proclama- 
tion may Jie on the Table of the House, 
and run the risk of keeping people un- 
necessarily in prison at hard labour, 
under the Proclamation. 1 do not think 
—and I am sure my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) will bear me out—when I say 
that no responsible Government would 
or could schuns legitimate time for the 
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discussion of a Proclamation of this 
kind, considering that Parliament has 
expressed in this Act its view of the 
solemnity of the occasion by introducing 
words of the kind which are introduced 
in this Act. 1 therefore hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not press the Amend- 
ment, which I really think is not required 
to carry out his object, an object with 
which I entirely sympathize. 

Mx. CHANCE: May I point out that 
I am not wedded to 10 Sittings ; 1 would 
say eight Sittings for the matter of that. 
I merely desire we should have some 
effective Parliamentary time during 
which to discuss the merits of a Procla- 
mation. When I look at the 4th sub- 
section I find Prorogation days are dealt 
with specifically, and it therefore seems 
to me that it might be argued that the 
ordinary doctrine as to the re-presenting 
Papers would not hold good in such a 
case as this. For that reason I should 
very much like that some words should 
be inserted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I will 
inquire into the action of the law of 
Parliament in the matter, and if I find 
it is possible that the Government could 
be so extraordinarily ill-advised as to 
summon Parliament to issue a Procla- 
mation for a particular purpose, and 
then within 24 hours prorogue it, I 
will do what I can to meet the views of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CHANCE: This 3rd sub-section 
does not deal with Proclamations for 
which Parliament is to be called to- 
gether. It deals with Proclamations 
which are laid before the House, already 
sitting for other Business. It might be 
necessary, having first declared you will 
prorogue Parliament on a certain day, 
to lay a Proclamation on the Table, 
three, or two, or even a day before Par- 
liament disperses. It is not then an easy 
matter even for the Leader of the House 
to give the House an opportunity of 
dealing with such Proclamations. Par- 
liamentary control will disappear wholly 
after the lapse of 14 days, 13 days of 
which may have been wholly ineffective 
or useless. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ifthe danger 
which the hon. Gentleman seems to ap- 
prehend is possible I undertake that the 
section shall be remedied on Report. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: There is 
another point in relation to this matter 
which I think it right toraise. Though 
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the law of Parliament would compel the 
Government to present their Proclama- 
tion a second time, that fact would not 
at all give the vote of this House after- 
wards the validity it would possess if 
the vote were given within 14 days. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The express pur- 
pose of that law is that the vote of the 
House shall be given. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
state that if this House passes an Act of 
Parliament saying that a particular act 
must be done within 14 days, a Court of 
Law would not decide that the act would 
be valid if it was done 40 days after- 
wards? 

Mr. CHANCE: I beg to ask the 
leave of the Committee to withdraw my 
Amendment; but I must remark that 
the doctrine as to presenting a Pro- 
clamation a second time seems an ex- 
ceedingly doubtful one, taking in view 
the express words of the Statute. I do 
not see what benefit it would be for the 
persons who have been imprisoned, if 
the Proclamation were presented a 
second time, after the lapse of three, 
four, or six months. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): The 


particular point which I wish to raise, 
Mr. Courtney, is that instead of enacting, 
as the clause does, that the Address of 
either House of Parliament will nullify 
a Proclamation, that power should be 
limited to an Address of the Commons 
House of Parliament. I may say at 
once I move this Amendment chiefly in 
consequence of a passage which appeared 
in a public letter which attracted some 
attention, written by Sir George Tre- 
velyan. In that letter Sir George Tre- 
velyan stated that in his view this power 
of reserving to either branch of the 
Legislature the abrogation of the Pro- 
clamation by voting an Address was 
practically inserted in the Bill for the 
purpose of protecting the Orange Society 
in case any future Government of a dif- 
ferent political tinge to that now existing 
in Ireland should think fit to proclaim 
the Orange Society. I am perfectly 
cognizant of the fact that hitherto it 
has been the practice of Parliament to 
vest in either House of Parliament the 
power of presenting an Address to Her 
Majesty on any particular point; but, 
Sir, I make no apology for asking this 
House to depart from that well-estab- 
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lished precedent in this instance. I 
move this Amendment because, in my 
judgment, the circumstances of the case, 
as they will exist in Ireland when these 
Proclamations shall be lawful, require 
that the power of abrogating a Pro- 
clamation should be vested solely in the 
House of Commons. I think the cir- 
cumstances require it for the purpose of 
placing both political Parties in Ireland 
on an equality in regard to Proclama- 
tions. If the clause is to pass as it 
stands at present I do not think that the 
political Parties in Ireland wil! be upon 
an equality. Now, it is well known 
that at present our Party in Ireland has 
its own organization. The Nationalists 
have their organization, which is com- 
monly called the National League, and 
the Orangemen have their organization. 
Now, the Government take power in this 
Bill to suppress associations. They take 
general power which we know they will 
only exercise for one purpose—namely, 
the suppression of the National League. 
Now, the fact is present in the minds of 
the Government that it is necessary to 
give this power in a general form, and 
that in consequence of the general form 
it is possible that some succeeding Go- 
vernment, not viewing political questions 
from the standpoint they view them, 
may use the power to strike at the Party 
Gentlemen opposite consider to be their 
friends ; consequently they protect them- 
selves, as I say, by retaining in the 
other branch of the Legislature the power 
of nullifying the possible action of a 
succeeding Government by presenting 
an Address to Her Majesty declaring 
that a Proclamation suppressing, we 
will say, the Orange Society, is an im- 
proper Proclamation. I do not think 
that is fair; it puts one Party in Ireland 
in a more favourable position than the 
other. If this power is to exist it should 
exist for both Parties alike; but I say it 
will not so exist as long as one branch 
of the Legislature has vested in it the 
power of nullifying the act of a Govern- 
ment of a different political tinge to itself. 
Now, it may be said that what you give 
to one branch of the Legislature it is 
only fair to give to the other branch ; 
but permit me to point out that while 
the Commons House of Parliament, to 
which we belong, from time to time 
varies in its composition—this branch of 
the Legislature is liable to be revolu- 
tionized in its composition at every 
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General Election—we know that such is 
not the case in respect to the other 
branch of the Legislature. The House 
of Lords does not undergo the same re- 
constitution as this House does; there 
is little change in its composition. In 
practice a Tory majority has existed in 
‘another place” for a very long time; 
and, as far as we can see, such a ma- 
jority is likely to be found there inde- 
finitely. That being so, I do not think 
the two Houses stand on exactly the 
same footing, so far as the exercise of 
the power of this sub-section goes. 
Now, Sir, I do not know whether it 
would be in Order, on an Amendment 
which raises the question of the com- 
position of the other House of the 
Legislature, to discuss the general atti- 
tude of that House. It is not my in- 
tention to discuss the attitude of the 
House of Lords; but I think, at any 
rate, I may be allowed to say that our 
own experience for many years past has 
been that the House of Lords look on 
Irish questions in a manner which, at 
any rate, the majority of the people of 
Ireland regard as a manner hostile to 
them. The people I and my Colleagues 
represent entertain, very naturally, the 
apprehension that the other branch of 
Legislature would not exercise the power 
conferred upon them by this section in 
a manner which would be fair from the 
point of view of the Nationalist Party of 
Ireland. That being so, I ask that on 
this occasion, in respect to this excep- 
tional measure, we should depart from 
precedent. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
29, to leave out ‘‘either,”’ and insert 
“ the Commons.” — (Jf. Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight): 
I quite agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
that this is an exceedingly important 
question ; and I do not, for one moment, 
say he has occupied too much time in in- 
troducing it. At the same time, let me 
point out why it is not possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept the 
Amendment. The hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out, perfectly accurately, that it 
would be a departure from precedent to 
lay down the rule that one House of 
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Parliament, as distinguished from the 
other, should have a preference in such 
matters as this. The Bill has gone 
further than is usual in this direc- 
tion, because hitherto, in similar cases, 
Addresses have been required from both 
Houses of Parliament. I am aware 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite decline to give us credit for 
any good intentions in introducing this 
Bill; but I assert that the object of 
framing the clause in its present form 
was that a future majority of the 
House of Commons, should it not agree 
with the policy of any previous Go- 
vernment, might be able to nullify a 
Proclamation. Now, the hon. Member 
says we cannot trust the House of Lords 
—that the Tory majority in the House 
of Lords has for a long time, by its 
policy, shown itself to be hostile to the 
wishes of the Party to which he belougs 
—and that, therefore, he and his hon 
Friends cannot agree to this power being 
placed in the hands of the Upper House. 
We cannot, in the present condition of 
matters, recognize that it would be a 
right thing to draw a distinction between 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords in this respect. At present both 
Ilouses are branches of the Legislature ; 
but I dare say it will not be long before 
some Motion is made in this House to 
curtail the powers of ‘‘ another place.” 
As long as the House of Lords forms 
part of the Constitution we must recog- 
nize its rights. The argument which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
advances is this—that the House of 
Lords is actuated by such motives that 
it would not deal fairly with a Procla- 
mation relating to the Orange Associa- 
tion. I ask the hon. Gentleman seriously 
if he really means to suggest that if the 
association is of such a character as to 
come under the Sub-heads A, B, OC, D, 
and E—[{Mr. Maurice Hzaty: Yes; E. | 
—I take any one of the sub-heads—-if, as 
I assume, the association is of a character 
as to be dangerous 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: You can- 
not assume that. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hypothesis on which this Amendment is 
proposed is that there is to be power 
vested in one House of Parliament to 
present an Address to the Crown, and 
thereby bring to an ead a special Pro- 
clamation. The argument of the hon. 
Gentleman is that, however bad an 
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association may be, if it is connected 
with the Orange Party the House of 
Lords will not approve of its proclama- 
tion—that unless the Irish party have a 
majority in the House of Commons 
there is no means of securing the pro- 
clamation of the Orange Association, 
even if there is ground for its proclama- 
tion. We cannot recognize that prin- 
ciple. We believe that as long as the 
House of Lords have the power of pre- 
senting Addresses we ought to give them 
the credit of doing their duty. We 
say it would not be a proper thing, and 
this would not be the proper time, to 
draw a distinction between one House 
and the other. If an association is one 
which ought to be suppressed we believe 
the House of Lords will sanction its 
suppression. One word more upon the 
question from a practical point of view. 
Just consider for a moment what the 
position will be; if the Nationalist Party 
object to a Proclamation and have a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
why then they can of course, by an 
adverse vote, turn out the Government 
of the day, and there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting an Address 
presented which would put an end to 
the Proclamation to which objection 
is taken. Under the present circum- 
stances, we feel itour duty to give the 
same rights to the House of Lords as 
we give to the House of Commons. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The House of Lords has always been 
regarded as the guardian of property, 
and this House has always been con- 
sidered as the guardian, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, of the liberty of the 
subject. Now, suppose that in the Bill © 
which we hear isin ‘another place ’’ there 
was provided, not that oppressive and 
tyrannical power should be exercised on 
the Proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but that the Lord Lieutenant 
should declare, under certain circum- 
stances, that the exaction of rent in Ire- 
land should be stopped. I assume that 
you would not, preliminary to passing 
such a power, dream of giving the House 
of Lords power to veto the action of the 
Lord Lieutenant. In this matter the 
House of Commons are placing in the 
hands of the one man, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, certain tyrannical and oppressive 

owers. These powers are delegated 
by this House, and not by the House of 
Lords. This House, therefore, should 
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Tetain the power of putting an end to 
the powers. There is aclear distinction 
between the two Houses in this matter. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
agrees with me that it would be absurd 
to give the House of Lords the power of 
vetoing such a provision in the Land 
Bill as I have sketched, he will certainly 
agree with me that it is equally absurd 
to give them the power of nullifying a 
Proclamation by presenting an Address 
to the Crown. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General says we may have a 
majority in this House. We may have 
a majority fora particular purpose, but 
we may not have a majority which will 
unite in giving a vote which will have 
the effect of turning out a Government. 
No doubt my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) proposes 
a great departure from precedent; but 
then it has been well pointed out that 
this is exceptional legislation. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) concluded his 
speech with a very clear truism. He 
said that when we were in a majority in 
this House no injustice will be done to 
us. Certainly, it is not the proclama- 
tion of the National League we shall be 
discussing then. Of that I assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
will not be a mere question of the pro- 
clamation of this or that branch of the 
National League we shall be discussing, 
but probably a very large measure of 
Home Rule, which will render alto- 
gether unnecessary any proclamation 
of the kind contemplated now. I object 
to this power being entrusted to the 
House of Lords, for two reasons. First 
of all, I object to the mockery of imagin- 
ing for one moment that the House of 
Lords will ever condemn any Govern- 
ment for suppressing any branch of the 
National League. ‘To ask us to believe 
that the House of Lords, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, unless, indeed, in 
the impossible contingency of the 
leopard changing his spots—to ask us 
to imagine the House of Lords under 
any circumstances will ever condemn the 
suppression of the National League in 
Ireland, or of any other popular organi- 
zation, is to ask us to believe too 
much. I object to a mockery of that 
kind being put into the Bill. It 
is much better that we should be 
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straightforward. We do not be- 
lieve the House of Lords will ever do 
anything of the sort; and, therefore, what 
is the use of asking us, or the outside 
public, to believe that it will? It is 
equally a mockery to ask us to believe 
the House of Lords will ever approve of 
any Government which condemns the 
Orange Organization. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General expresses some 
surprise at our imagining for a moment 
that if the Orange Association come 
under any one of the five descriptions of 
a dangerous association in this Bill the 
House of Lords would not condemn it. 
Well, Sir, we have to judge from expe- 
rience, and we know that although the 
history of the Orange Organization, in 
the words of an Irish Judge, has been 
like a streak of blood across the pages 
of the history of Ireland—although tho 
record of the Orange Association is 
stained with blood in almost every period 
of its existence —I defy the hon. and 
learned Attorney General or any other 
Member of this House, or any gentle- 
man outside the House, to put a finger 
upon a single act, or word, of the House 
of Lords condemning the Orange Asso- 
ciation. Why, Sir, I do not believe the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) will deny that the most mon- 
strous deeds have been done by the 
Orange Association. [Mr. Jomnsron : 
Rubbish.] I did not think the. hon. 
Gentleman would fly in the face of 
history, and of Reports of Commissions 
appointed by his own Party; but of 
course anything is possible in the case of 
some hon. Gentlemen. But what I was 
saying is this, that the Orange Associa- 
tion at various periods of its history has 
left behind it a record of the most 
horrible deeds; it has committed out- 
rages of the most atrocious description, 
and yet on no occasion has the House of 
Lords, though one or two of its Members 
may have done so, ever pronounced a cen- 
sure upon the Orange Association. Well, 
I do not believe that the leopard is going 
to change his spots. I do not believe the 
House of Lords, which has hitherto pre- 
served a certain attitude with regard to 
the Orange Society, will take up any 
otherattitude. Just imagine the mockery 
of asking us to believe the House of 
Lords will ever take notice of outrages 
which may be perpetrated by the 
Emergency Associations of Ireland. 
There are three or four landlord associa- 
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tions in Ireland at the present time, and 
if we had a sympathetic Government in 
power, if we had a Government in power 
which would put into force impartially 
the Ist section of this Act, I am per- 
fectly certain it would be found that a 
good many outrages perpetrated in 
recent years could be traced to the 
Emergency Association, and could be 
traced to the otherassociations organized 
for the special purpose of preserving the 
rights of property in Ireland. Just 
imagine the House of Lords, many of 
the leading Members of which have 
taken part in organizing these associa- 
tions, ever thinking it their duty to pass 
a censure upon any Government for 
suppressing these property defence as- 
sociations. Such a thing will never take 
place, and it is a perfect mockery to ask 
us to believe it ever will. The hon. aud 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral spoke of the time when we would be 
in power. When we are in power we 
shall be able to take care of ourselves, 
and we will not ask the aid of this 
House, or of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, or of the Party to which he 
belongs. Our precautions are at present 
intended fur the present time, and for 
such future time as may run until we 
are in power. It is for that period, and 
not for the other and more happy 
period, to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman directed our attention, that 
we seek to surround this Bill with safe- 
guards. The hon: and learned Attorney 
General said that the Amendment con- 
tained an exceptional provision ; but my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Donegal (Mr. O’Doherty) answered the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on that 
point, when he pointed out that the 
entire provisions of this Bill are excep- 
tional. This is an exceptional measure. 
From beginning to end it is exceptional 
legislation ; and, therefore, to meet this 
Amendment by saying it contains an 
exceptional provision is really trifling 
with the intelligence of hon. Members of 
this House. The Amendment is really 
an important one. It puts the two 
es organizations on an equality. 
f you do not adopt it, the National 
League, the popular organization, and 
all kindred associations will be sup- 
ressed. The Orange Society. with the 
on. Member for Routh Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) at the head of it, will be 
triumphant. No power will be allowed 
by the Government to come between 
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the hon. Member and victory. What we 
ask is, that even under this Coercion 
Act something like an appearance of 
equality, something like an appearance 
of impartiality, be given to the proceed- 
ings of the Government. If this is not 
so, it will be a bad thing for the Govern- 
ment, and even for the Orauge Society. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): As I 
have been so pointedly alluded to by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy), I must ask 
the indulgence of the Committee for a 
few minutes. Reference has been made 
to the Orange Association, with which I 
am proud to be intimately connected. 
If the Orange Association comes under 
any of the provisions of the clause now 
being discussed—if it is a dangerous 
association, if any of its members con- 
spire against the Government of the 
country, or disturb the peace of the 
country. 

Mr. CLANCY: It killed a policeman 
and a soldier, amongst a number of 
others, in the single town of Belfast 
last summer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: If it in any way 
interfered with the civil or religious 
rights of any portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, I, for one, would cease all con- 
nection with the Orange Society. But 
the association is distinctly of a loyal 
character. Its object is the maintenance 
of the Protestant Constitution of this 
Kingdom -—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
The hon. Member having repudiated 
the accusation brought against the 
Orange Society, this discussion ought to 
close. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to move, in line 26, to leave out the 
words ‘‘any such Proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired,” in order to 
insert — 

“As to an association or associations named 
or described therein, such special Proclamation 
shall be deemed null and void, so far as the 
same relates to such association or associa- 
tions,”’ 
which will make the clause read thus— 

“As to an association or associations named 
or described therein, such special Proclamation 
shall be deemed null and void, so far as relates 
to such association or associations, if within a 
period of 14 days after the same has been laid 
before Parliament an Address has been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by either House of Par- 
liament praying that such special Proclamation 
shall not continue in force.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line sulted the hon. and learned Attorney 
26, to leave out the words ‘‘any such | General, he will not find it necessary to 
Proclamation shall be deemed to have | interpose upon this point. I will point 
expired.” —( Jr. Chance.) out that if this Amendment is not put 
Question proposed, “That the words | ie sts will be absolute paar 
proposed to be left out stand part of the A e Amendment is consequent upon the 
Clause.” | Amendment which has been accepted by 
|the right hon. and learned Attorney 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton): | General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) ; and, 

I think the Amendment the hon. Mem- | as I say, unless it is accepted, the clause 
ber proposes is entirely inconsistent | will be nonsense. I am sure it will not 
with the Bill, or with those parts of it! at all add to the dignity of the proce- 
already agreed to, and I cannot conceive | dure of this Assembly if we are not only 


why the hon. Member should propose it. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): | 
Why do you not move a “count?” 
Mr. WHITLEY: The Amendment | 
will interfere with the Bill as already | 


to have absolute cloture at 10 o’clock, 
but are to be asked here to pass the 
clauses of the Bill in a state of what a 
printer would call ‘‘ pie.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


passed, and will cause a great deal of | Ricuarp Wensrer) (Isle of Wight): I 
difficulty. I feel that the Amendment | think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is one which ought not to have been | opposite (Mr. T. M. Healy) might have 





proposed in the absence of any Member 
of the Government; and it isone which 
I think it would be quite impossible for 
us to accept. I cannot help feeling 
that the hon. Member has taken ad- 
vantage of all the Members of the Go- 
vernment being away in order to propose 
an Amendment which is destructive of 
the provisions of the Bill, and which 
would cause a great deal of difficulty. I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that 
the hon. Member would do well not to 
proceed with his Amendment. If he had 
waited for an expression of opinion 
from the Government—([The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland here entered the 
House}. I am glad to see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
come in. I am quite sure he will be 
able to express the view of the Govern- 
ment with regard to this Amendment, 
which I think is entirely inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Bill, and 
calculated to cause a great deal of difli- 
culty. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the hon. 
Member for the Everton Division of 
Liverpool deserves the thanks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary—which, by the way, I notice that 
the right hon. Gentleman gave him— 
for the gallant manner in which he held 
the fort in the absence of the Govern- 
ment. I do not know whether the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) has consulted the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what the 
effect of this Amendment would be; but 





I have no doubt that if he has thus con- 


spared the hon. Member behind me 
(Mr. Whitley) any sarcastic remarks 
because the Government was absent 


| from the House whilst the hon. Mem- 


ber was speaking. I was for the mo- 
ment detained, and did not take my place 
on the Treasury Bench. I quite agree 
that this Amendment is a consequential 
Amendment upon that moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay). I think, however, that 
the words have been slightly altered ; 
and I would ask whether there is any 
reason for not following the Amendment 
put down? I understand, as you read 
it, Sir, that the hon. Member proposes 
to insert the words ‘‘null and void;” 
but I think the Amendment ought to 
stand as it is on the Paper, otherwise 
the validity of acts done under the 
Proclamation as originally issued will 
depend upon the action taken by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am bound to give 
an explanation of the alteration that 
occurs in my Amendment, and it is a 
very simple one. When I first put my 
Amendment on the Paper, it was to 
leave out the words—‘“‘ Any such special 
Proclamation shall be deemed to have 
expired,” in order to insert the words I 
have read. I had not seen the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), No. 35b. 
I had proposed to amend the earlier 
part of the clause by omitting the words 
‘deemed to have expired” in the first 
line, in order to insert the words “null 
and void,” but the acceptance of my first 
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Amendment would render that out of 


Order. My hon. Friend’s Amendment 
would be out of Order; therefore, in 
order that the same point might be raised 
here I felt bound to propose my Amend- 
ment in an altered form, so that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork might have 
an opportunity of putting his case before 
the Committee. I desire to put in the 
words ‘‘ null and void,’’ because I con- 
sider that if the control of Parliament 
with regard to these special Proclama- 
tions is to be an effective control, it 
should be a control ab initio, and not a 
control under which certain persons 
might be imprisoned 14 or 21 days with 
perfect legality, and then at the end of 
that time find their imprisonment illegal. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I shall 
have to propose as an Amendment on the 
proposed Amendment, that the words 
‘null and void ”’ be left out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In the Amend- 
ment as now submitted the words ‘null 
and void’’ I hold to be inconsistent with 
the decision the Committee has already 
arrived at. The Proclamations will be 
legal as of course when issued. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork has, in effect, been rejected by the 
Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE: On the point of 
Order, I would submit that the previous 
question was perfectly distinct and 
separate from this which we are now 
discussing. This is the first time we 
have raised this question of Parliamen- 
tary control. The prior effect of the 
status of the Proclamation is one ques- 
tion, and the question of the status of 
the Proclamation after it has passed 
through this House is another thing. 
However, it is idle to fight against big 
battalions, and if the Government insist 
upon altering my Amendment it is only 
for me to submit gracefully. I will ac- 
cept your ruling, Sir, and move the 
Amendment in its original form. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: According to my 
ruling the Amendment will not stand in 
its original form, and it will be taken 
as if the words ‘null and void” were 
not in the proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): I 
now accept the words the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Chance) has put upon the 
Paper. 
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To insert the words ‘‘ As to an association 
or associations named or described therein, such 
special Proclamation shall be deemed to have 
expired so far as the same relates to such asso- 
ciation or associations,’’—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I should like to ask a question as to the 
words “expire” and ‘null and void.” 
As I understand it, if an illegal act on 
the part of the Lord Lieutenant takes 
place—if he issues a Proclamation and 
uses force, and Parliament does not ap- 
prove of his conduct—if you only use 
the words “shall be deemed to have 
expired”’ the Court will hold that the 
Lord Lieutenant’s action has only ‘“ ex- 
pired,” and they will hold him justifiable 
in what he has done, although they may 
disapprove of it. The curious result is 
that you will have made the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s action legislative action. If, 
however, you use the words ‘‘ null and 
void ”—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
his argument would have been a good 
one at an earlier stage of the proceed- 
ings, but that it is impossible to submit 
it now in consequence of the ruling I 
have given. 

Question put, and agreed fo. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I feel 
bound to move the Amendment which 
stands in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
since he is not in his place to do so him- 
self—namely, in line 32, to leave out 
the following words: ‘‘be then sepa- 
rated by such adjournment or proroga- 
tion as will not expire within 21 days,” 
in order to insert the words “is not 
sitting.” The effect of that would be 
that the sub-section would read thus— 

‘Whenever any special Proclamation is 
issued under this Act, if Parliament is not 
sitting, such special Proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired at the end of a week 
from the date thereof, unless during that week 
Parliament shall be summoned to meet within 
20 days from the date of the summons.” 

As the clause stands it is absolute non- 
sense, because you say in Sub-section 4 
that if Parliament is separated by an 
adjournment that will not expire within 
20 days, when a special Proclamation is 
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issued such special Proclamation shall 
be deemed to have expired at the end 
of a week, unless during that week Par- 
liament shall be summoned ; and in the 
previous sub-section you have stated 
that the Proclamation shall be deemed 
to have expired if within a period of 14 
days an Address is presented to Her 
Majesty praying that the Proclamation 
shall not continue in force. You limit 
the period there to 14 days, and yet, 
further on, you allow 20 days. I would 
point out that all Proclamations issued 
or signed 15, 16, 17, 18, or 19 days be- 
fore the next meeting of Parliament 
would have no clause at all to come 
under. That position I take to be ab- 
solutely untenable, and I feel sure the 
Government will not persist in leaving 
a large class of Proclamations beyond 
the control of this section. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
32, leave out from ‘‘ Parliament” to 
‘“such”’ in line 33, and insert ‘is not 
sitting.” —( fr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarpv Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
As I understand it, the object of the 
hon. Member is to provide that a special 
Proclamation should expire unless the 
House determines within 14 days that 
it should continue. In Sub-section 3 we 
deal with a period of 14 days, allowing 
that time for an Address to be moved 
after the Proclamation has been laid 
before Parliament; but under Section 4 
we make arrangements for Parliament 
to meet in order that, if necessary, an 
Address may be presented. A Procla- 
mation issued 15 or 16 days before the 
meeting of Parliament can be decided 
upon by an Address moved within 14 
days after the meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. CHANCE : y point is, that 
Proclamations issued 15 or 16, 17, 18 or 
19 days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and before an Address is pre- 
sented, will have no clause to govern 
them. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not agree with the hon. Member. Sub- 
section 4 only deals with the period of 
adjournment or prorogation. Parlia- 
ment can be called to meet within 20 
days, and at any time within 14 days of 
its meeting an Address can be moved. 
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Mr. CHANCE: Might I point out 
that my point is covered by the last two 
lines of Sub-section 4, “‘ unless during 
that week Parliament shall be sum- 
moned to meet within 20 days from the 
date of summons.” They limit the 
clause to all cases in respect of which 
Parliament shall meet within 20 days. 
If Parliament has already been sum- 
moned to meet within 20 days it will be 
idle to issue a fresh summons to cover 
other cases; therefore, the first words 
are absolutely unnecessary and mean- 
ingless. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Me. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.}: 
I beg to move the Amendment in the 
name of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) in line 33, after ‘‘ days,” 
to insert ‘‘or if Parliament be then 
separated by a prorogation which will 
expire within twenty days, and is re- 
prorogued without meeting.” I should 
like to know exactly what the Govern- 
ment mean by the sub-section as it 
stands, as it appears to me altogether 
unintelligible. I altogether fail to 
understand the position taken up by 
the Government, and I move this Amend- 
ment in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of stating what their position is. 
What do they mean by the words “ such 
adjournment ?” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
33, after ‘‘days,”’ insert “or if Parlia- 
ment be then separated by a prorogation 
which will expire within twenty days, 
and is re-prorogued without meeting.” — 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wesstrer) (Isle of Wight): 
If the hon. Member only desires to have 
an explanation of Section 4, I can only 
say that it seems to me perfectly clear. 
Unless the hon. Member desires to raise 
a question as to the Proclamation, I do 
not think there would be any use in 
moving this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) admitted 
that there was force in an objection 
taken by one of the hon. Members 
below the Gangway, that it was possible 
that a Proclamation might be issued 
three or four days before the meeting of 
Parliament. We will undertake to look 
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into this matter. There is, therefore, I 
think, no necessity for this Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Member explain the words 
of the section? What is the meaning 
of saying ‘‘be then separated by such 
adjournment or prorogation?” I have 
been worrying over them for the last 
five minutes. What will be the adjourn- 
ment or prorogation which will not 
‘“‘ expire within twenty days?” 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: It is 
governed by the word ‘‘ such,” which is 
perfectly right. The adjournment meant 
is one which will not expire within 20 
days. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
By way of giving the Government an 
opportunity of making some concession 
in this remarkable Bill, I will move to 
leave out the word “such.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
33, leave out the word ‘‘such”’ in order 
to insert the word “ any.” —( Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘such’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Surely the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see that the word ‘‘such”’ 
here has precisely the meaning which 
has been pointed out by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster). I will ask any 
hon. Member to read Section 4, and to 
say whether any objection can be taken 
to this word. It really seems to me that 
proposals of this kind are calculated to 
delay the proceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman wanted a good 
example of the way in which delay is 
sometimes caused in this House, he 
could not have found a better one than 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) delivered not 
very long ago. The hon. Member kept 
the floor whilst Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were eating their 
dinner, probably in the hope of being 
made a Baronet. I maintain that no- 
body but a Government draftsman would 
have used such a word as this I am ob- 
jecting to. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) seems to think that any word 
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is good enough for an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! The 
Amendment in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Eas+ 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
was to leave out words in which this 
word ‘‘such”’ occurred. That Amend- 
ment was negatived, and the words were 
retained, and so the Amendment now 
moved is out of Order. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I beg 
to move, in line 37, to leave out the 
words, ‘ enactments of this Act, thereby 
declared be in force, so far as they re- 
late to dangerous associations,” in order 
to insert ‘‘ powers conferred by the 7th 
section of this Act.”” This Amendment 
is in order to bring line 37, and the suc- 
ceeding lines, in harmony with an alte- 
ration made in the earlier part of the 
clause. 

Mr. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not quite understand where this Amend- 
ment comes in. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Amendment No. 
51 is now under consideration. 

Mr. CHANCE: Have we discussed 
Amendmeat No. 50? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 
Order. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
37, leave out from ‘‘enactments”’ to 
‘‘ associations ’”’ in line 39, inclusive, and 
insert ‘‘powers conferred by the seventh 
section of this Act.” —(Jfr. Finlay.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed fo. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
would move to insert, after the last 
Amendment, the words, ‘‘in respect of 
the association or associations as to 
which the special Proclamation has ex- 
pired or been revoked.” 

Amendment proposed, 

To insert, ufter the last Amendment, the 
words ‘‘ in respect of the association or associa- 
tions as to which the special Proclamation has 
expired or been revoked.”’—( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight): I 
agree to that. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
On behalf of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Sligo (Mr. P. M‘Donald) 
I beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in his name—namely, in page 5, 
line 43, to leave out the words, “ and 
any offence punishable under this Act,” 
so that the sub-section will read—‘‘ The 
expression ‘crime’ means any felony or 
misdemeanour.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 43, to leave out all after ‘‘ misde- 
meanour.”—( Zr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Houtmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): So far as I understand the 
effect of the Amendment moved by the 
hon. and learned Member, it would be 
really to exclude from the operation of 
the clause the provisions introduced into 
the 2nd section, and would have the 
effect of rendering a large part of this 
measure perfectly futile. We conceive 
it to be most important to retain these 
words, in order to give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to act in cases of intimida- 
tion ; and we are, therefore, unable to as- 
sent to the Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
based his argument on the fact that it is 
necessary to give the Lord Lieutenant 
power, under this section, to deal with 
cases of intimidation. This clause gives 
the Lord Lieutenant power to put down 
associations formed for the purpose of 
promoting or inciting to acts of violence 
or intimidation. The Lord Lieutenant 
will have full power, under the clause as 
it stands, to deal with these offences. We 
are told to look back to Clause 2, and 
see what offences are included there. 
Well, it is obvious that under the 2nd 
section summary jurisdiction is given to 
the magistrates in the case of persons 
who use violence or intimidation, or who 
shall prevent people from fulfilling their 
legal obligations, or who shall take part 
in any riot or unlawful assembly. I 
think the word “‘crime,”’ seeing that 
you have already given the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to suppress intimidation in 
agrarian matters, should be confined to 
felony and misdemeanour. It seems to 
me that the words are useless and dan- 
gerous, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would point 
out to the Government what they seem 
to have forgotten—namely, that this 
section may be even used against 
registration associations in connection 
with electoral offences. You might have 
itcontended that bribery or intimidation, 
or any other offence against the Corrupt 
Practices Act, is covered by the words 
of this section. You might have it laid 
down that a Conservative or Liberal 
Association, or Registration Association, 
is un association formed for the purpose 
of crime, contemplating the intimidation 
of electors, and the members of such 
associations might be at the mercy of 
the Lord Lieutenant merely for carrying 
out an electoral programme. That, 
Sir, adds to the apprehension with which 
we regard this clause. It seems to me 
that the prospect of putting on the 
eloture at 10 o’clock, and getting this 
Bill through Committee, has brought the 
Government to such a state of excite- 
ment that they are not able to face the 
most moderate and reasonable arguments 
—that they are not able to see that an 
electoral association may be brought 
under this clause. Supposing a Judge 
has a case brought before him in which 
one of these organizations has been 
guilty of bribery, then every affiliated 
organization may be struck at under this 
section. As a matter of fact, it is not 
only agrarian combinations but also 
political combinations which you will 
have struck at under this section, and 
you will have all political combinations 
open to the attacks which may be made 
by a hostilo Executive sitting in Dublin 
Castle, which hostile Executive is only 
another form of political organization 
formed under the wgis of the Crown. 
The organization of the Executive is 
simply such an organization as ours, 
ouly that, in addition to all the ad- 
vantages of partizanship, they have the 
additional protection of the Lion and 
the Unicorn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): Notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ment have, asis generally supposed, by 
their preconcerted arrangement with my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
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Inverness Burghs (Mr. Finlay) accepted 
some Amendments—Amendments which 
I think render this clause in conjunction 
with the clause that follows it less 
grotesque than it would otherwise have 
been—it is not, in my opinion, a clause 
which is on that account any the less 
dangerous. In the short time that re- 
mains for the discussion of this matter 
before the hour comes when the Com- 
mittee must render themselves up to the 
closure, I do not think we can occupy 
their attention better than in pointing 
out, in no language of excitement and 
with as much dispassionateness as we 
can command, what we on this side of 
the House conceive to be the objection- 
able character of the provisions of this 
clause. The Committee will observe 
that the clause does not provide for any 
prior inquiry by a public or by any 
judicial authority before the powers, 
which by this clause are committed to 
the Lord Lieutenant, are vested in him 
and exercisable by him. Amendments 
have been proposed with the object of 
guaranteeing, before this novel and un- 
precedented power is put into operation, 
that there should have been some kind 
of inquiry which will go some way at 
least to satisfy the public mind that 
there was some fair case requiring the 
application of these extraordinary powers; 
but the Government have thought fit to 
refuse to accept Amendments directed to 
that end. It stands, then, thus—that the 
powers are to be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant, by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council, when he is satisfied 
in his wisdom, by means we know not 
and upon information derived from what 
source we know not, under circumstances 
which afford no check or guarantee of its 
authenticity, by information coming to 
him he is to make up his mind whether he 
ought to exercise the powers given to 
him under this clause. Some obser- 
vations have been made on a previous 
occasion of a serious character as to the 
source whence he is likely to derive 
advice. The clause, no doubt, states 
that the Lord Lieutenant ‘ by and with 
the advice of the Privy Council’”’—and 
the Privy Council includes men of ability 
and power, and should afford some 
guarantee for the exercise of the powers 
of the section—but we have been assured 
by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that the introduction of the advice 
of the Privy Council in this section is 
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purely and entirely a formal matter. I 
want the Committee to note what that 
means. We were toldalso by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
it was an unjust imputation upon the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland to say that he 
was one of the chief advisers of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND)(Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, 
E.): The chief adviser. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: Yes; the 
chief adviser of the Lord Lieutenant. I 
want to know then who is the chief ad- 
viser or who are the chief advisers of the 
Lord Lieutenant. If, on the one hand, 
the Lord Chancellor, according to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, is not to be the chief 
adviser, and if, on the other hand, the 
interposition of the Privy Council is, as 
we are assured, a purely formal matter, 
itcomes to this—that officialism in Dublin 
Castle is to be the authority, and that 
alone. Well, what are these powers ? 
The power is that if the Lord Lieutenant 
is, in his wisdom, satisfied that an as- 
sociation is dangerous he can proclaim 
it, and for the purpose of the definition 
of a dangerous association this clause 
takes three heads from the Act of 1882 
—namely, (a), (b), and (c) sub-clauses of 
Clause 6, and makes them some test or 
definition—refers to them as some test or 
definition—of what is to be a dangerous 
association, soas to satisfy the mind of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Well, I want the 
Committee to note this—that it is one of 
the grossest of the many gross mis- 
represenations which have been intro- 
duced into the discussion of this Bill by 
constant references to the Act of 1882— 
any defence of which I am not going to 
utter, and in defence of which I have 
not uttered a single word—but it is, I 
venture to say, a gross misrepresenta- 
tion to affirm that that Act of 1882 goes 
any substantial way in justifying the Go- 
vernment as a precedent in the passing of 
this Bill. In the first instance, we have 
got here a new definition of crime, and 
I do not know whether the Committee 
noticed the significant observation of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) a moment or two ago. We 
were told for a very long time during the 
course of this discussion that this Bill 
was not going to create new offences. 
We were told that this was merely a 
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Bill dealing with improved machinery 
for the punishment of that which is 
now known as crime at law. But 
those who observed the statement of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland must have ob- 
served the significant words in which 
he said that the Bill, as it defines crime 
in Clause 2, deals not merely with felony 
and misdemeanour, but with crime 
created under the clauses of the Bill. 
But the Government are not content 
with introducing these three heads that 
are to be found in the Act of 1882; but 
they want to add two others, with refer- 
ence to the last of which only will I 
trouble the Committee. This is one which 
places amongst dangerous associations 
one established for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the administration of the 
law, or disturbing the maintenance of 
law and order. Now, before I dwell 
upon that, allow me to point out another 
difference—an essential difierence—be- 
tween this Bill and the Act of 1882, 
which is that while it is true that the 
Act of 1882 dealt with and aimed at un- 
lawful associations, it dealt with them in 
an entirely different manner to that in 
which this Bill deals with them, because 
having defined what was considered to 
be an unlawful association, as corre- 
sponding with the heads (a), (b), and (c), 
to which I have been referring, it leaves 
the fact of the unlawfulness of the as- 
sociation to be determined by the judi- 
cial tribunal, before which comes the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the 
persons charged with belonging to the 
particular unlawful association. But, 
under this Bill, the question of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of an asso- 
ciation is not left to the decision of 
any judicial tribunal, but is left to be 
determined by the opinion expressed 
in the Proclamation, and to be beyond 
question thereafter in any judicial tribu- 
nal, that question as to lawful or unlaw- 
ful character of an association being 
determined conclusively by the opinion 
of the Lord Lieutenant. Now, with 
regard to these additional clauses, as to 
interfering with the administration of 
the law, or disturbing the maintenance 
of law and order, does the Committee 
see to what these point? Why, it does 
not appear to me to be too much to say 
that if, in the year 1832, such powers 
had been conferred on the Party now in 
power, they would have declared the 
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agitation for the reform of the franchise 
to be aserious disturbance of the main- 
tenance of law and order, and in all 
probability they would have taken the 
same view when the great struggle 
against Protection was going on in 1846. 
Now, the Lord Lieutenant, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, which, 
as I say, means Dublin Castle officialism, 
has a right to declare that he is satisfied 
that an association of any kind which he 
believes to be dangerous, and which 
conflicts with his ideas of the mainten- 
ance of law and order, is an unlawful 
association, and persons connected with 
it may be dealt with accordingly. I 
submit that it is not possible to con- 
ceive a clause wider-reaching in its con- 
sequences than this if applied, or one 
vested in a political Executive officer of 
high position of more dangerous power. 
I am not going to stop to point out that 
there is no question of precedent in 
this matter. There is no precedent for 
it, and that is admitted. The nearest 
approach to a precedent that I am able 
to think of was the suppression of Ca- 
tholic associations. But that suppres- 
sion was carried out under an Act of 
Parliament, and under it the association 
which was supposed to be against the 
existing law was specifically named; and, 
moreover, such association was supposed 
to be in conflict with the then existing 
law against conventions. But I need 
not point out how different the present 
Bill is. Then it is said that the Act 
of 1882 furnishes a further justification, 
because it deals with illegal meetings. 
Why, it is an idle pretence to say that 
there is any analogy at all. The pro- 
vision of tie Act of 1882 is a provi- 
sion that requires to be brought into 
operation speedily, and thsc is only to 
be justified in its use with reference to 
the possible immediate danger of inter- 
ference with the safety of the public or 
a violation of the peace. Let the Com- 
mittee consider the consequences of this 
clause if carried out according to the 
text. To-day there exists an associa- 
tion, perfectly lawful in the eye of the 
law, memberhood of which carries with 
it no criminal or legal penalty. That 
association is proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to-morrow that which is 
to-day legal in the eyes of the law, and 
memberhood of which is not criminal, 
becomes, on the mere ipse dixit of the 
Lord Lieutenant, expressed in the form 
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of a Proclamation, criminal. More than 
that, it is not merely that that character 
is primd facie attached to the association 
by the Proclamation, but the association 
is absolutely and conclusively fixed as 
illegal without the judgment of any 
judicial tribunal. The man who is 
charged and apprehended as a crimi- 
nal for an offence is not to have 
the opinion of a judicial tribunal as 
to whether or not the thing is in 
itself unlawful. I do hope. therefore, 
that while it is not possible to ex- 
pect its acceptance by the Government 
at this stage, that they will consider 
whether they cannot, on the report stage, 
accept an Amendment which stands in 
my name, or in the name of an hon. and 
learned Member below the Gangway, 
providing for a possibility of submitting 
to a judicial tribunal the question of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of an Associa- 
tion, and whether they should not sup- 
plement that by providing for an appeal, 
not to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
but what can easily and without any 
particular difficulty be provided for, to 
the going Judge of Assize. But now it 
is said that there is a safeguard over the 
exercise of these provisions. I would 
ask the hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side a question with regard to this. It 
is said that there is a safeguarding of 
the exercise of these extraordinary 
powers, for which there has been little 
defence, and for which no precedents 
have been put forward in justification, 
and it is said that the safeguard consists 
in the supervision and check of Parlia- 
ment. I contend that if such check 
were real, it would be unconstitutional 
and wrong to give to the House of Com- 
mons, or to the other branch of the 
Legislature, the power of declaring what 
is or is not criminal. I say it would be 
a wrong check if it existed; but I main- 
tain that that check is not real, but is 
delusive. What does it mean? Why, 
it means that no adverse Address could 
be carried in the House of Commons 
without the Government who are in power 
knowing that they will be in a minority, 
and, therefore, they will take good care 
not to challenge a decision, but to avoid 
an Address by the House of Commons 
by revoking the Proclamation ; and if 
they know they are in a majority they 
will be safe against the successful carry- 
ing of any such adverse resolution. The 
Government are, by this use of a shift- 
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ing party majority on one side or the 
other, creating a kind of criminal pen- 
dulum swinging to and fro, one month 
criminal, another not criminal, accord- 
ing to the position in which the Govern- 
ment find themselves with reference to 
the existence of a party majority, ora 
party minority. That is not a state of 
things anyone can gravely defend or 
seriously justify. It is especially 
dangerous that that should be the only 
safeguard which you can apply to or 
suggest with reference to a coercive 
measure, applied under such circum- 
stances as this is to be, against the voice 
of the great and overwhelming majority 
of the Representatives from Ireland, and 
against the overwhelming majority of 
the Liberals who sit on this side of the 
House. Well, now, I do not know whe- 
ther this thought has ever occurred to 
those who are pressing on this Bill, and 
whose endeavour is to convey a certain 
amount of earnestness in the belief that 
this Bill will do good in Ireland. 
They have again and again complained, 
and they have complained, I think, with 
some justice, that there are many parts 
of Ireland where the people are not in 
sympathy with the law, and where they 
have no respect for the law. I believe 
that complaint to be well founded; but 
do you think that this evil, which you 
admit to be an evil, and which we all 
admit to be an evil, can be cured by this 
Bill? Do you think it will have the 
effect of making your law more respected 
when the people of Ireland—the great 
majority of the people of Ireland—be- 
lieve, and have just grounds for believ- 
ing, that this is not a Bill aimed at 
crime, but is a Bill aimed at new 
offences, which yuu are creating, and is 
a Bill certainly calculated to take away 
from the tenant farmers of Ireland—a 
weak body, but numerically strong, and 
whose strength lies in combination— 
that power which you dare not touch in 
the case of similar bodies in England, or 
elsewhere than Ireland, in the United 
Kingdom. On this side of the House 
we have tried to introduce provisions 
analogous to those which exist for the 

rotection of similar combinations in 

ngland ; but you would not have them. 
If this Bill goes before the people of 
Ireland when it has passed into law, it 
will go condemned by the voice of their 
own representatives. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
on the Ministerial side of the House.| Ah, 
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hon. Members in that quarter say ‘“‘ Hear, 
hear! ’’ but you were parties to giving to 
the Irish people a full and free fran- 
chise. You gave them that franchise 
very reluctantly, know. You yielded, 
after a long resistance, with a bad grace, 
but you yielded. You gave them that 
power, I presume, in order that they 
might exercise it on Constitutional prin- 
ciples. [Cheers.| Aye; and they have 
done so. Do not forget that out of 97 
Representatives 19 were returned unop- 
cay and that of the remaining num- 

er 62 were returned by majorities of 
not less than 400, some of them by ma- 
jorities of many thousands. [An hon. 
Memper: Under pressure! | Under pres- 
sure forsooth! Under pressure in view 
of such majorities as these! There is a 
Law of Intimidation, and was there one 
single Election Petitionin which even the 
allegation of undue pressure was made ? 
There were but two election petitions 
following the General Election in Ire- 
land, one against the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton)— which was 
not successful—and the other against 
the hon. Baronet who sits opposite (Sir 
Charles Lewis), which resulted in his 
being unseated. Those were the only 
Election Petitions, and in neither ofthem 
were allegations made of undue influence 
or intimidation, and to anyone who 
knows Ireland, the suggestion that pres- 
sure was exercised is ludicrous and ridi- 
culous. I am speaking my mind to you 
straight out. You may not like these 
men—[ pointing to the Irish Members]. 
You may not dislike them intensely; but 
to say that they are not the fairly chosen 
Representatives of the Irish people— 
| Cries of ‘* No!” } 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Come over and oppose us, then, some of 
you. 


An non. Memser: Let De Lisle go 
over. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: To say 
that these men are not the freely 
chosen Representatives of Ireland is ab- 
surd. This Bill will presently be law— 
we do not deny it. If I believed it 
would be efficacious in putting down 
crime, I would supportitheartily, because 
it is in the interest of hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House as it is the in- 
tererst of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side, to put down real crime; but there 
is no pretence here of putting down real 
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crime. You are trying to weaken poli- 
tical forces in Ireland. I cannot forget 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), whom I see in his place, that 
one of the causes for this wretched and 
unfortunate Bill was that the Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to pass it in 
order to pave the way for their benefi- 
cent land legislation. 

And, it being Ten o’clock, the Chair- 
man, in pursuance of the Order of the 
House of the 10th of June, interrupted 
the Debate, and put the Question forth- 
with. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 332; 
Noes 163: Majority 169.—(Div. List, 
No. 247.) [10 P.M. | 
AYES. 

Bristowe, T. L. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T. 


Ainslie, W. G. J. F. 

Allsopp, hon. G. Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Allsopp, hon. P. Brown, A. H. 
Ambrose, W. Bruce, Lord H. 


Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 

Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 

Anstruther, H. T. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 

Baden-Powell, G. S. 

Baggallay, E. 

Baird, J. G. A. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 

Balfour, G. W. 

Banes, Major G. E. 


Baring, Viscount C. W. ALN. 
Barnes, A. Coddington, W. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- Coghill, D. H. 


Colomb, Capt. J.C. R. 


Bartley, G. C. T. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 


Bates, Sir E. J, E. 

Baumann, A. A. Compton, F. 

Beach, W. W. B. Corbett, A. C. 

Beadel, W. J. Corbett, J. 

Beaumont, H. F. Corry, Sir J. P. 
Beckett, E. W. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Beckett, W. Cranborae, Viscount 





Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Bentinck, Lord H. C. 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 

Bethell, Commander 
G.R. 


Bickford-Smith, W. 

Biddulph, M. 

Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 


Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bright, right hon, J. 


Cross, H. 8. 
Crossley, Sir 8. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G, N. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 
De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
— E. J. L. M. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8, 
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Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 

W. H. 


Eaton, H. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H, F, H. 
Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 


Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Farquharson, H. R. 
Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fergusson, right hon. 


ir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T 
Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
J. W. 


Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 

Gedge, 8S. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Grenall, Sir G. 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley,Gen. Sir E. B. 

Hanbury, R. W. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F. 


Hartington, Marq. of 
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Heath, A. R. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 

Ww. 


A. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 
Hill, A.S. 
Hoare, 8. 
Hobhouse, H. 
Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 
Holloway, G. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howard, J. M. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G 
Hubbard, E. 
Hughes - "Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 


Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Isaacs, L. H. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Jardine, Sir R. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 

Kenyon - Slaney, Col. 
W 


Ker, R. W. B. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
King, H. 8. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

) & = 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L. 
Kynoch, G. 
Lafone, A 
Lambert, C. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. O. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lees, E. 
Leighton, S. 
Lewis, Sir C. £. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M 


ww, M. 
Lowther, hon, W. 





Lowther, J. W. 
——= we 
ymington, Viscount 
onteen W. G. E. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
— -Hogg, Sir J, 


Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Malcolm, Col. J. W. 

Mallock, R. 

March, Earl of 

Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hn. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, ‘T’. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, ‘Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 

Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, k. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
Pitt-Lewis, G. 

as aes right hon. D. 


Puckett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Poweil, F. S 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F, C. 
Reed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. 'T. 
Robinson, B. 
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os 5", A. K. 
Ross, A 
Hothscil, Baron F. 


Pha 4 T. B. 
Russell, T. W. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swetenham, E. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
‘Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
‘Trotter, H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verdin, R. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 

Acland, A. H. D. Austin, J. 
Acland, OC. T. D. Balfour, Sir G 
Allison, R. A Barclay, J. W. 
Anderson, C. H Barran, J. 
Asher, A. eres J. - 
Asquith, H. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Bright, wight, Sezob 
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Bright, W. L. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Burt, T. 

Buxton, 8. CO. 

Cameron, C. 

Cameron, J. M. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Channing, F. A. 

Childers, rt. hon. H. 
C. E. 

Cobb, H. P. 

Cohen, A. 

Coleridge, hon. B. 

Colman, J. J. 

Conybeare, C. A. V. 

Cossham, H. 

Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 

Craven, J. 

Crawford, D. 

Cremer, W. R. 

Crossley, E. 

Davies, W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Duff, R. W. 

Elis, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 

Esslemont, P. 

Evershed, 8. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fenwick, C. 

Ferguson, R.C. Munro- 

Flower, C. 

Foljambe, C. G. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Foster, Sir B. W. 

Fowler, rt. hn. H. H. 

Fry, T 

Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Graham, R. C. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Gully, W. C. 

Haldane, R. B. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
re Gk Oe We 

Hayne, C. Seale- 

Holden, I. 

Howell, G. 

Hoyle, I. 

Hunter, W. A. 

Illingworth, A. 

Jacoby, J. A. 

James, hon. W. H. 

James, C. H. 

Joicey, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 

Kilcoursie, right hon. 
Viscount 

Labouchere, H. 

Lacaita, C. C. 

Lawson, Sir W. 
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Lawson, H. L. W. Wayman, T. Woodhead, J. 
Leake, R. Whitbread, S. Wright, C. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. | Will, J. 8. Yeo, F. A. 
J.8. Williams, A. J. 
Lewis, T. P. Williamson, J. TELLERS. 
Lockwood, F. Wilson, C. H. Marjoribanks, rt. hon, 
Lyell, L. Wilson, H. J. E. 
MacInnes, M, Winterbotham, A. B. Morley, A. 
M‘Arthur, A. Woodall, W. 


M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Mason, 8. 
Montagu, 8. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Mundella, right hon. 
A. J. 


Neville, R. 

Newnes, G. 

Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 

Pease, A. E. 

Pease, H. F. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
— right hon. 


Sir L. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Price, T. P. 
Provand, A. D. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Robertson, E. 
Robinson, T. 
Roe, T. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Russell, E. R. 
Samuelson, Sir B. 
Shaw, T. 
Shirley, W. S. 
Smith, 8. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
~— - Cowell, Sir 

A. 


Stevenson, F. S. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stuart, J. 
Summers, W. 
Thomas, A. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Waddy, S. D. 
Wallace, R. 
Wardle, H. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Watt, H. 





Clauses 7 to 20 agreed to. 


Whereupon the Chairman, in pursu- 
ance of the said Order, forthwith reported 
the Bill, with Amendments, to the House. 


As amended, to be considered upon 
Monday 27th June, and to be printed. 
[Bill 290. } 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brxu 241.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Erchequer, 
Mr. Jackson.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


PART I. 
Customs anp Excise. 
Clause 2 (Import duties on tea) agreed 
to. 
Clause 3 (Duties and drawback on 
tobacco) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Restriction of amount of 
moisture in tobacco). 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): Mr. 
Courtney, in rising to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, I wish 
specially to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the particular words in 
Section 4 to which my Amendment 
applies. The words of the section are— 


“Tf any deaier in or retailer of tobacco shall 
have in his custody or possession any tobacco, 
and such tobacco shall, in either case, on being 
dried at a temperature of two hundred 
and twelve degrees as denoted by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer be decreased in weight by more 
than 35 ye centum, he shall incur an excise 
penalty of fifty pounds, and the tobacco shall be 
forfeited.”’ 


Now, if the words of this clause are 
allowed to stand as they do now, it will 
be almost impossible for any retailer, 
however innocent he may be, to escape 
the penalty under this clause. And I 
wish to provide against that which no 
lawyer in the House can deny has hap- 
pened under the Food Adulteratioa Act 
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—namely, the punishment of wrong per- 


sons for offences. I wish to provide by 
an effective and simple way for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer and the retail 
dealer alike, and for that purpose I ask 
that every packet of tobacco which is 
sold shall be sealed. If seized by an 
Excise Officer when the seal is not 
broken there will be a very strong primd 
facie case against the manufacturer in 
case of adulteration. If the seal should 
be broken, the retailer should bear the 
penalty for having broken it—if the to- 
bacco contains a greater amount of 
moisture than is allowed the retailer 
will be liable for having retailed it. By 
the earlier part of the Proviso I have 
tried to give a simple means by which a 
retailer shall bring in the manufacturer 
at the beginning of any proceedings. I 
have provided, also, that the manufac- 
turer shall not be shut out from prov- 
ing, if it is possible for him to do so, 
against the retailer that the retailer has 
been the person who has added the 
illegal amount of moisture. In ihe third 
place, I provide that where a retailer has 
served a notice of a vexatious character 
on the manufacturer, the retailer shall 
be punished for having vexatiously 
called in the manufacturer, and shall be 
bound to pay all the costsincurred. By 
the last clause of my Proviso I have at- 
tempted to provide what I believe is very 
simple machinery for securing a proper 
and sufficient notice being given to the 
manufacturer. It is to the last part of 
my Proviso that I am particularly de- 
sirous the Committee should pay the 
greatest attention. If the last clause 
of the Proviso were made part of the 
Bill, I am persuaded it would give the 
fullest protection to the manufacturer 
and the dealer alike. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say what view the Government 
are prepared to take on this point—I 
have not had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to any Member of the Government 
upon it—but I do think the Government 
will, at any rate, allow that there can be 
no doubt that under the clause as it now 
stands a number of perfectly innocent 
retailers will be punished or penalized 
in large penalties. To illustrate this, 
let me mention one point. It is clear 
that unless the retailer is protected, and 
he receives tobacco with an illegal 
amount of moisture, which either he has 
not opened, or which, having opened, he 
intended to return to the manufacturer, 
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it will be no sort of defence on his part 
to say he received it in the condition in 
which it was found. It is perfectly clear 
he will be liable under this clause if the 
tobacco is found in his possession. I 
should be sorry to do anything to make 
it possible for either the manufacturer 
or the retailer to add more than 35 per 
cent of moisture to the tobacco, and I 
should be very sorry indeed to put any 
hindrance in the way of anyone being 
punished who did so; but I desire the 
Committee to consider one or two facts 
in relation to this matter. I desire the 
Committee to consider what is the 
amount of moisture which is at this 
moment being added to tobacco by 
manufacturers. I take that class of 
tobacco which is mostly adulterated, 
that is the tobacco which is largely used 
by the poor, and is known as Irish roll. 
Irish roll No. 3 contains between 60 and 
70 per cent of moisture, and it is a 
curious proof of this that the manufac- 
turers, since the duty has been reduced 
by 4d. in 3s. 6d., have actually raised 
the price of this tobacco. I will not 
weary the Committee by any further 
remarks. I should be very glad if the 
Committee would consider this matter 
fully, because, if the clause is passed as 
it now stands, I am sure the great in- 
justice which has been frequently done 
under the Food Adulteration Act will be 
largely increased throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after line 38, insert—‘‘ Provided 
that in any proceedings taken under this section 
against any dealer in or retailer of tobacco, 
such dealer or retailer shall have the right to 
serve notice thereof upon the manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer, by whom he may have been 
supplied with the tobacco alleged to contain an 
illegal amount of moisture, to appear at the 
hearing of such proceedings, and after such 
notice shall have been served, and upon proof 
being given by or on behalf of such dealer or 
retailer that such tobacco at the time at which 
it was supplied to him by such manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer contained an illegal amount of 
moisture, no penalty in respect thereof shall be 
enforceable against such dealer or retailer, but 
against such manufacturer or wholesale dealer 
only, and such manufacturer or wholesale dealer 
shall be liable to pay all costs and expenses 
whatsoever properly incurred by such dealer or 
retailer in connection with such proceedings, 
and further to pay to such dealer or retailer the 

rice of any tobacco which may be ordered to 
forfeited under this section. 

‘* Provided also, that such manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer shall be entitled, upon ten- 
dering to such dealer or retailer the price 
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thercof, to purchase a sample of the tobacco in 
respect of which such proceedings may have 
been instituted against such dealer or retailer. 

** Provided also, that where such dealer or re- 
tailer shall have served such notice upon such 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer to appear at 
the hearing of such proceedings, and shall fail 
to adduce proof that the tobacco, in respect of 
which such proceedings may have been insti- 
tuted, contained, when supplied to him by such 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer, an illegal 
amount of moisture, such dealer or retailer 
shall be liable for all costs and expenses what- 
soever properly incurred by such manufacturer 
or wholesale dealer in connection with such 
proceedings. 

‘* Provided also,that notice of such proceedings 
sent by such dealer or retailer to any place of 
business of such manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer in the United Kingdom in a registered 
letter within at least forty-eight hours from the 
time of the service of the summons upon such 
dealer or retailer, shall be deemed to be, and 
shall be, a full and sufficient notice thereof to 
such manufacturer or wholesale dealer.’’—(r. 
Kelly.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I know the hon. and 
learned Gentleman sympathizes with 
the general object which is aimed at by 
the Adulteration Clauses of this Bill. I 
understand he sympathizes with the ob- 
ject that the manufacturers should be 
checked in the amount of moisture 
which they put into the tobacco, and he 
thinks that clauses are necessary for 
checking the abuses which have hitherto 
prevailed; but he objects to the clause 

roposed by the Government, in the be- 
ief that it would be harsh upon the 
retailers, and that the wrong man might 
occasionally be punished, Well, now, I 
am bound to say that this Bill has been 
for some time before the public, and 
that I have had no representations from 
retailers in respect to the danger the hon. 
and learned Gentleman alludes to. Thisis 
a matter of very considerable importance, 
I admit, and the Government will most 
carefully watch the administration of 
the Bill, with the view of protecting 
retailers in case the manufacturers are 
the guilty parties. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, of course, is aware that the 
retailer will, in all cases, have his remedy 
against the manufacturer. I do not say 


that this isa conclusive argument against 
the Amendment; but I assure the Com- 
mittee that this clause in the Bill has 
been based on the analogous clauses in 
the Adulteration of Food Act, and that 
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it is almost impossible, without impeding 
very much the course of trade, to secure 
the object of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, except by such clauses as we have 
introduced in this Bill. I am informed 
that the ingenious processes which he 
himself suggests would be a very con- 
siderable impediment to the trade. I 
sympathize with his object, and I assure 
him we will watch the administration of 
this clause with the greatest care, and 
if it should happen that there is any 
kind of injustice we will endeavour to 
secure at once a remedy. Under the 
circumstances, I trust the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not think it 
necessary to push his Amendment, the 
object of which is perfectly just, but the 
machinery of which I think would be 
inconvenient to the trade, and, perhaps, 
might not secure the result he himself 
most desires. 

Mr. KELLY: Allow me one word in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The re- 
tailer would have no remedy—and I 
am sure the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) would 
at once say so—in the matter of any 
penalty recovered against him. There is 
no civil process by which he could re- 
cover the penalty enforced against him 
at law, and I do not see why a retailer 
should be put in such a position. He 
could not recover the penalty, but he 
might recover the cost of the tobacco 
forfeited, and be liable to. pay several 
pounds for the recovery. Te right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said that he has had no 
representation from the trade upon this 
point. That, I think, is a matter very 
easily explained. Unfortunately, this 
trade has no association except the one 
which was only created a few weeks 
ago, and therefore it is not surprising 
he has had no representation from the 
trade upon this matter. It is perfectly 
true that this clause is framed upon the 
same lines as the Food and Drugs Adul- 
teration Act; indeed, it is upon this 
ground that I ask the Committee to 
consider whether the Amendment I pro- 
pose ought not to be accepted. I appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen who have adjudi- 
cated upon questions of adulteration 
whether retailers have not very fre- 
quently been hit very hard in cases 
where the penalty ought to have been 
imposed upon the manufacturer? Icon- 
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sider it is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the poor retailers that they 
should not be punished for the fraud 
and for the adulteration of the manu- 
facturers, and I trust that the Committee 
will see its way to vote in favour of my 
Provisoes. 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) said just now 
that the retailer would have a remedy 
against the manufacturer. I believe 
such a statement, coming from so high 
an authority as it does; but, knowing 
something about the law, and yet not 
knowing what the remedy is, I shall be 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he will tell the House what it is. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My hon. and learned 
Friend is a better authority upon matters 
of law than I am; but I am informed by 
the Inland Revenue officials that there 
would be a distinct remedy against the 
manufacturer who supplies tobacco con- 
taining a larger amount of moisture than 
is permitted by law. It struck me, as a 
layman, that that was a most natural con- 
sequence. I assure the hon. and learned 
Member for Camberwell (Mr. Kelly) 
that I will make every inquiry in the 
matter, and I will do all I can to insure 
that the retailer shall have every remedy 
against the manufacturer who sells to- 
bacco containing more moisture than is 
permitted to be introduced by law. 
With this assurance, I trust the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not think it 
necessary to press his Amendment to a 
Division. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): It is 
quite possible that a retailer may be 
locked up for default of paying his fine 
or penalty. What remedy against a 
manufacturer would a man have in such 
acase as that? Perhaps the Government 
may be able to see their way to hold 
this matter over for furtherconsideration. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have had plenty 
of time to consider the matter, and I 
have convinced myself that there is a 
remedy which the retailer would have. 
Ihave stated— which my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Kelly) has admitted to be 
accurate—that this clause is not a new 
clause in the sense of proposing a new 
system in our administration, but that 
in the Acts relating to the adulteration 
of food, the same difficulty as is raised 
here has had to be dealt with. Ifthe 
public say, and I believe they do, that 
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the process of adulteration of tobacco 
should be stopped, I think they must 
trust to the machinery which has been 
tried under the Inland Revenue, and 
should not have recourse to the process 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. As I have already said, I sym- 
pathize with the object of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as much as he does 
himself, and I will give my best atten- 
tion to the matter to see that no injustice 
is done. 

Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment, and, in doing 
so, may I suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that, between this and the time 
the Bill is read a third time, he will as- 
certain whether something cannot be 
done to effectually protect the unhappy 
retailer. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Courtney, I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name, and which provides a form 
of words different to that already in the 
clause, the trade having found the ori- 
ginal words would not be quite satis- 
factory. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line «1, leave out from “ by ” to 
end of clause, and insert “baking, or hot- 
pressing, or stoving, shall be deemed fit for 
sale when the same has cooled after such treat- 
ment ; and roll tobacco in such custody or pos- 
session, which is treated in the course of manu- 
facture by pressing merely, shall be deemed fit 
for sale immediately upon being put in press.’’— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 
PART II. 


STaAMps. 

Clauses 5 and 6, agreed to, 

Clause 7 (Duties on transfers and 
debenture stock and on stock certifi- 
cates to bearer). 

On the Motion of The Cnancrttor of 
the Excuequer, Amendment made, in 
page 3, line 12, after ‘‘transfer” by 
inserting the words “ otherwise than on 
mortgage”; in page 3, line 14, by 
leaving out ‘‘ whether on sale or other- 
wise.” 
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Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 
Clausee © to 16, inclusive, agreed to. 


Parr III. 
Income Tax. 


Clause 17 (Grant of duties of income 
tax.) 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD (London): 
Before this clause is passed I wish to 
say a few words upon it, because I think 
it is right a new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have called to his notice 
the gross anomalies which exist in the 
levying of the Income Tax. There never 
was atime when the cruel and monstrous 
proceeding of levying the Income Tax 
upon outgoings on real property was 
more ill-timed than it is at the present 
moment. It is notorious that a large 
portion of the landed property in this 
country is at the present moment mort- 
gaged to a very serious extent. Upon 
the mortgage the mortgagee receives his 
interest, and upon that interest, and 
upon that interest alone, he pays Income 
Tax. But the unfortunate nominal 
owner is taxed not upon the money he 
receives but upon the money he has 
spent in outgoings, and very often, in 
order to pay, he has to fall back upon 

roperty wholly unconnected with the 
foal. My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot be ex- 
pected, coming so recently and so 
abruptly into Office, to deal with all the 
inequalities of this tax at once; but Iam 
sure I need only call his attention to the 
inequality of levying the tax upon out- 
goings to secure for the subject his 
attention. I will content myself on this 
occasion by merely making these remarks 
as a protest. I assure my right hon. 
Friend that the feeling of the country 
will not very much longer permit the 
Income Tax to carry on its present cruel 
course. I leave the matter entirely in 
his hands. I am sure he has inde- 
pendance of character and sagacity of 
mind enough to enable him to make a 
satisfactory re-adjustment in this matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Every Member of 
this House for many years past knows 
the continuous and intelligent attention 
which has been given to this question 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard), 
who has made this subject a study. But 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer has been defeated 
by the enormous difficulties of the re- 
adjustment of the tax, which must be 
admitted to be surrounded with anoma- 
lies in every possible direction. It has 
always been held that if you once touch 
one anomaly you will have to deal with 
the whole tax and re-constructit entirely, 
and it would be a somewhat venturesome 
business to touch at the present moment 
a tax which gives £16,000,000 of 
revenue. But difficulties ought not to 
stand in the way of a thorough revision, 
and I may assure my right hon. Friend 
I approach this question with a perfectly 
open mind, and with the belief that year 
after year changes occur in our social 
system, and perhaps may aggravate 
some of the inequalities and difficulties 
to which he has so often called attention. 
I am much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the tone in which he has 
called attention to this important ques- 
tion. I do not think he will expec: me 
to dilate upon it at the present moment, 
but I assure him the matter shall have 
my best attention. 


Clause 17 agreed to. 
Clauses 18 and 19 agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Assessment of income tax 
under Schedules (A.) and (B.) and of 
the inhabited house duties for the year 
1887-8 32 & 33 Vict. c. 67). 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Mr. 
Courtney, I have two Amendments upon 
the paper referring to the question of 
poundage, and perhaps it would be con- 
venient that they should be taken 
together. The system of payment by 
poundage has been the subject of con- 
troversy for years, and last year I drew 
attention to the subject. Not only col- 
lectors, but local assessors and clerks 
to local commissioners, are paid by 
poundage. No system can possibly be 
worse than the poundage system. I do 
not wish to weary the Committee by 
reading all the letters I have received on 
the subject ; but Imay remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that there are springing up 
in every direction associations for a re- 
form in the system of collecting the 
Income Tax, and these unanimously 
urge the abolition of the poundage sys- 
tem. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Hubbard) referred to the growing feeling 


jon this subject, and I am sure he is 
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quite correct when he says that the 
country will demand, and that very 
shortly, a re-construction of the system 
of levying the Income Tax. I could 
read letters from Associations at Wol- 
verhampton, Birmingham, Worcester, 
and other places condemning in the 
strongest possible terms payment by 
poundage. The real danger and diffi- 
culty of this system is not only that the 
men who have to do with the collection 
of the money, but the men who have to 
deal with the assessments, and with the 
appeals in the case of excessive assess- 
ments, are interested to a great extent in 
the system of payment by poundage. 
It is particularly objectionable that the 
clerks to the local Commissioners, who 
really and truly, may be said practically 
to guide the Appeal Commissioners, 
should be paid according to the pound- 
age system, and have a direct pecu- 
niary interest.in keeping up the as- 
sessments. Now, poundage is also 
an inexpedient mode of payment, be- 
cause it varies with the gross amount 
raised without being influenced by the 
amount of work done. The real objec- 
tion is that the larger the rate of the 
tax the more worth wiile it is for in- 
dividual collectors and assessors to in- 
crease the assessments. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will add very greatly to 
his popularity, if it were possible to do 
so, and create a more pleasant feeling 
concerning the tax if he will undertake 
as soon as possible—in next year’s 
Budget if not in the present—to arrange 
that collectors and other officials con- 
cerned in the Income Tax shali be paid 
in future by salary. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
24, leave out ‘‘ poundage of three half- 
pence,” and insert ‘‘ salary.” — (Mr. 
Lartley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tne CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I cannot accept the 
precise proposal of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bartley), because I am not pre- 
pared to pay a salary to the collectors of 
the Income Tax upon the Income Tax 
of last year, especially as it has now 
been reduced. I need not follow the 
hon. Gentleman into his arguments be- 
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cause it has long been held by succes- 
sive Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
strongly held by the officers of the In- 
land Revenue, that it is desirable to 
abolish the system of poundage and 
substitute for it salaries. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) made a proposal to this 
effect; but the vested interests of the 
collectors in the different localities were 
so strong that the Government were de- 
feated upon the question. If, however, 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Bartley) will with- 
draw his Amendment on this occasion 
I will promise him that when the usual 
Inland Revenue Bill is proposed at the 
end of the Session I will bring up a 
clause abolishing the system of pound- 
age, and substitute for it the system of 
payment of the collectors by salary. 
May I appeal to hon. Members to save 
me from the fate of my Predecessor ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned the collectors. I 
presume he means collectors, clerks and 
all the officials concerned ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; so far as it is 
possible. I object to the system quite 
as much as my hon. Friend does, and I 
wish to carry out the reform to the 
greatest extent possible. 

Mx. J. G. HUBBARD (London): I 
am very glad the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to make a change in the system 
of payment; but a change inthe system 
of payment must be accompanied by a 
change in the principle of the Bill it- 
self. Instead of having a Bill full of 
inequalities and injustices, and which, 
therefore, you dare not enforce, you 
should make your Bill a just and an 
equitable Bill, and then you can afford 
to put it into the hands of efficient ser- 
vants, and insure regular collection. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
tinker with this great question in a 
little Bill at the end of the Session, 
when anything may pass without notice ; 
but will bring forward the whole ques- 
tion in another year, effecting economy 
in the cost of collection, and giving 
much greater satisfaction to the com- 
munity who pay the tax. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
now beg to propose to insert after the 
word ‘‘respectively” in line 40 the 
words— 

“ Provided that no person be required to pay 
on a larger sum than he actually receives as 
rent, or otherwise.”’ 
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I trust that as this on the face of it is 
such a reasonable proposal the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to see his way to 
accept it. I am perfectly aware that to 
a certain extent it does strike at the root 
of some of the schedules of the Income 
Tax ; but if it is a fact, and I shall in a 
very few moments endeavour to show 
conclusively it is a fact, that many per- 
sons are paying on a much larger in- 
come than they are really earning, and 
receiving, the necessity of such a protec- 
tion would seem to be obvious. Surely, it 
is fair and right that such a clause should 
be inserted to protect tho persons who 
suffer in this way, and who are, perhaps, 
the most deserving class of the community 
—namely, those who are real workers, 
and who deserve to have every considera- 
tion paid to them, especially in these 
bad times. It has often been said that 
some people pay more than they should, 
while others defraud the Revenue by not 
paying enough. I am quite prepared to 
agree that there may be some who do 
not return their income as largely as 
they should; but because some persons 
defraud the Revenue in this way there 
is no reason why a lax system of admi- 
nistration should be allowed, or a Bill 
passed by this House which enables the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to claim 
from a great number of persons a really 
larger rate than they would otherwise 
pay. If persons defraud the Revenue 
the loss should be made up by the whole 
community, and not by the few persons 
who pay excessive rates. The Bill says 
that the annual value of any property 
should be the assessment. Now, the 
assessment of many properties is grossly 
unfair, because many properties are 
assessed considerably above their value, 
the Income Tax being charged on the 
maximum rating. If a property is as- 
sessed at £100 and only £85 is paid 
as rent, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his officers demand that 
the Income Tax shall be paid on 
the £100. I have got a number of 
cases; but I will not weary the Com- 
mittee by recounting the circumstances 
of them all. I may, however, mention 
two cases which have come under my 
own absolute observation. Iam interested 
in premises in Blackfriars Road, which 
are rated at £154 a-year. The premises 
had been unlet for some time, and we 
took them at a rent of £140. We are 
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required to pay Income Tax upon the 
£154—that is to say, upon £14 more 
than the absolute rent. Other premises 
in which I am interested are rented at 
£40, but rated at £54, and it is upon 
the £54 that we have to pay Income 
Tax. A set of premises in the Hackney 
Road is rented at £60 and rated at 
£72, and it is upon the higher figure 
that Income Tax is demanded from us. 
A constituent of mine wishes me to say 
that he is made to pay Income Tax on 
£120, while he only pays £90 a-year 
rent. Again, premises used as a Penny 
Savings Bank are rated at £506, while 
we only receive a nett income of £335. 
We have, however, to pay on the £506. 
On none of these premises was any 
premium paid, but the rents are the 
market value of the properties. These 
cases unquestionably show that there 
is a system by which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is obtaining in re- 
spect to many properties in London, 
and I have no doubt elsewhere, a great 
deal more than he is justly entitled to. 
Some months ago I took a house, and 
converted it into a playroom for chil- 
dren. I got the premises, which 
had been to let for a year, for £24 
a-year, and yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is insisting at the present 
time that I should pay Income Tax on 
the rateable value—namely, £35. I do 
not wish for a moment to accuse the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of getting 
money he should not get; but I wish 
the temptation to be removed from him 
and his officials by putting a clause in 
the Bill which will prevent him levying 
Income Tax on more than the amount 
which is paid. Some of my friends may 
say—‘‘ It is all very well; but the In- 
come Tax can always be deducted from 
the landlord.”’ Sir, you cannot deduct 
from the landlord more Income Tax than 
on the rent you pay. If you pay your 
landlord £40 a-year and you pay In- 
come Tax on £50, you can only deduct 
from the landlord Income Tax on £40. 
I think it is most unreasonable you 
should be required to pay on a higher 
sum than the property is really worth 
and is fetching. I very much doubt 
whether the action of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his officials is strictly 
legal, because the decision was given 
very recently in the case of ‘‘Stephens ». 
Bishop,” that the annual value for tithe 
meant the amount received, excluding 
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what had been expended in realizing 


the tithe. I know an appeal has been 
entered, and I sincerely trust the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be defeated, 
because if the decision is upheld the 
principle will be established, that In- 
come Tax should be claimed simply on 
the income of the people. Rateable 
value of property is, after all, a very 
fictitious value. If all property in a 
particular district is rated highly or 
lowly it does not matter to the district— 
it does not really affect the local taxation. 
What is wanted is that the local coffers 
shall be properly replenished, and this 
is done as well with a shilling rate on 
rating at half its value as a sixpenny 
rate on its full value. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is greatly in- 
terested in the rating. If the rating 
is high the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
receives a very much largeramount. If 
the Metropolitan Members were to com- 
bine and establish a sort of Plan of Cam- 
paign, and get all the rating reduced to, 
say, atenth, which would not in any way 
affect the local receipts, I am convinced 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
insist upon our paying Income Tax upon 
a higher rate than any such artificially 
reduced rating. Why, then, does he 
insist on our paying in so many cases 
an artificially increased rating ? I 
do earnestly trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will recognize the justice of what 
I say, and arrange that we shall no 
longer be subjected to the injustice of 
which I complain. Then, again, there 
is reason to complain of the payment 
demanded in respect of partially let 
property. There is an immense amount 
of property in London which is only 
partially occupied, and much of it is at 
the present time paying not only 7d., 
but 1s. 2d., and in some cases 1s. 6d. in 
the pound on the amount received. I 
am aware the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is very impecunious and is anxious 
to receive as much as he can; but I do 
not think that is a reason why excessive 
claims should be made. The Amend- 
ment I propose would do a great deal 
to do away with these anomalies. It 
may be said that we can appeal; but 
that is not much satisfaction to us. The 
officials are most anxious to get every- 
body into the taxation, and they are, as 
we say, paid bypoundage in a way which 
induces them to get as much as they can. 
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In the interest of the trading community, 
and particularly in the interest of the 
smaller traders, who have been heavily 
taxed of late, it is proper that some such 
Amendment as f propose should be 
adopted. I am quite aware that it will 
lead to a great deal of difficulty. I am 
aware that it may lead to a considerable 
amount of loss of revenue; but if it leads 
to a considerable amount of loss it means 
this—that a great amount of unfair taxa- 
tion has been imposed upon those who 
pay. If it have no effect, all I can say 
is that adding the clause will not matter 
at all or in any way injure the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 40, after ‘‘ respectively,” in- 
sert “ Provided that no person be required to 
pay on a larger sum than he actually receives 
as rent or otherwise.” —(Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tre CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not propose to 
reply to my hon. Friend at all upon the 
grounds of what he calls the impecuni- 
ousness of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I will admit that the Chancellor 
of the Exechequer has no more severe 
or disagreeable duty than in connection 
with the Income Tax. I was rather re- 
minded by the speech of my hon. Friend 
of a phrase of an hon. Member the other 
evening, who alluded to the public as 
being against the Treasury, and seemed 
to think that the public deserved greater 
consideration than they received. Sir, 
the Treasury is the public. It is the 
great tax-paying community, and it is 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to defend the great aggregate of 
taxpayers against any special advantages 
that any special interests may desire to 
secure for themselves. My hon. Friend 
speaks of a possible combination of 
hon. Members in opposition to his 
Amendment. I do not believe that on 
his Amendment such a “ Plan of Cam- 
paign”’ would be possible, because, in 
the first place, if a combination of Metro- 
politan Members were seriously to press 
their assessment below the proper valua- 
tion, as suggested by myhon. Friend 

Mr. BARTLEY: I said supposing 
there was a combination—I did not 
suggest that there should be—to put 
them below the proper amount, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would in- | 
sist on Income ‘I'ax being paid on their 
real value and not on their artificially 
reduced rateable value, and that such 
being the case, it seems only fair that 
when rateable value is above the real 
value the Income Tax should be reduced 
so as to be only calculated on the real 
value. — 

Mr. GOSCHEN: What the Inland 
Revenue desire is—as I hope the Local 
Authorities also desire—to take it on the 
actual and natural value of the premises. 
They do not wish to have the Income 
Tax assessed on a valuation which is too 
high or on one which is too low. Let 
me point out that the hon. Member has 
by no means proved his case. His 
Amendment is in these words— 

** Provided that no person be required to pay 

on a larger sum than he actually receives as 
rent or otherwise.”’ 
Now, many Members of the Committee 
will be aware that rent may be higher 
than what a tenement is really worth or 
it may be lower. Many hon. Members, 
perhaps, hold houses for which they 
have paid a considerable premium on 
purchasing, and the rent of those houses 
does not represent what they ought to 
be assessed at for the purpose of Income 
Tax or local taxation. I think my hon. 
Friend will see that it would be wrong 
that the rent should be taken as a guide 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not at all 
an index of the value of the house. It is, 
therefore, quite impossible to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. In the 
Metropolis Management Act of 1869, an 
attempt was made to place assessment 
on as equal a footing as possible, and to 
protect all householders against any un- 
just assessment. There can be no desire 
to raise the Income Tax by over-assess- 
ment of any class of property, and I ven- | 
ture to think that the Amendment of my | 
hon. Friend would not carry out his 
own intention. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I understand my right hon. Friend to 
say that he will look into this question in | 
accordance with the pledge he gave to 
my hon. Friend below me. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has pointed out that rent is 
not always an indication of the value of 
a house, because many people pay large | 
premiums for the leases of houses. But, 
at the same time, what I understand 
from my hon. Friend is that there are a | 
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large number of gentlemen—and this is 
not so much the case in the fashionable 
parts of London, but in other parts— 
that there are a large number of people 
who pay Income Tax on an amount of 
rent which they do not hand over to their 
landlords, and I think that is deserving 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will con- 
sider this point, though I hope my hon. 
Friend will not persist with his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): I would like to call 
further attention to a point raised by 
my hon. Friend who first spoke, more 
especially with regard to cottage property. 
I think that both the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and this House will agree that anything 
that anyone can do to improve the 
dwellings of the poor ought to be done. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will inquire 
into the rating of cottages in the country, 
he will find that they are rated far higher 
than any sum charged to the persons 
who occupy them. That, I think, is a 
point that deserves very serious con- 
sideration. I trust he will give to this 
question that amount of attention which 
he has devoted to other points which 
have been raised, and that he will see, 
in the interest of the labouring classes, 
that their dwellings are not charged 
above the rent they pay. 

Sr JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): The hon. ‘and gallant 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
has spoken to the point I myself 
wish to refer to. I believe that years 
ago both the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
myself endeavoured, so far as we could, 
to bring about the establishment of one 
standard for local and Imperial taxation. 
If that object could once be obtained, I 
believe it would prove an invaluable 
thing to those who have to do vith local 
matters in the country, and I hope that 
now that my right hon. Friend is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he will bring his 
mind back to where it was some years 
ago, and endeavour to establish one 
standard for Imperial and local taxation. 
I think that ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
would do that it would bea great benefit 
to the country locally, especially as the 
point that my hon. Friend has raised 
would come under his supervision. It 
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would be of enormous local benefit. 
London has solved this problem for itself 
—it has been one of its battles—but I 
think the whole country ought to obtain 
from the Government a system under 
which we can secure one and the 
same system for Imperial and local taxa- 


tion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It will not be neces- 
sary to take my mind back again to the 
arguments I used years ago, because I 
still hold the opinions I held in years 
gone by. I think it would be a very 
great advantage if one standard could 
be taken for Imperial as well as local 
purposes. Any course of that kind would 
simplify all modes of assessment, pos- 
sibly all modes of collection also, and 
might bring about many other advan- 
tages; but I warn hon. Members that 
there are many extremely thorny ques- 
tions connected with this matter. In 
many cases, if the same scale is intro- 
duced it will be necessary occasionally to 
raise the rent if the assessment is re- 
duced, as well as to reduce the rent if 
the assessment is raised. But I sympa- 
thize with the general object the hon. 
Baronet opposite has put forward of 
having one standard, if it is possible to 
have it, subject to such modification as 
circumstances may impose. As to the 
cases raised by my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), I 
certainly will give the matter attention. 
I must, however, point out this difficulty 
to him—that the general view is that 
property or income should be taxed for 
that which it will fetch in the market, 
and that if you once depart from that 
system you embark un a very unsatis- 
factory course indeed. You might have 
a landlord who would let his cottages at 
merely nominal rents to his labourers, 
but who, on the other hand, would pay 
them lower wages. Another landlord 
might demand higher rents, and at the 
same time pay his labourers higher 
wages; and the question is whether 
they should not be charged equally in 
respect of their cottages if their value 
is equal. Ought these landlords to be 
treated differently in the assessment for 
Income Tax? I would point out that 
frequently it may be very misleading to 
look exclusively at the philanthropic side 
of the question. To do that might be 
unfair to others, and I cannot assent to 
the proposition that property should in 
that way escape taxation, the balance of 
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which might fall upon people who were 
carrying out another system. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD (London): I 
think it would be impossible to accept 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bartley), though the proposal is per- 
fectly equitable in itself. I believe it 
would operate well for the country out- 
side the Metropolis, but it could not 
work satisfactorily in the Metropolis 
itself. In the Metropolis there is a 
fresh valuation every five years. Since 
1869 the Metropolis has been subject to 
re-valuations, which have the effect of 
making the property rateable for every 
penny of its value. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): The principle contended for, that 
there should be one uniform valuation 
for the purposes of assessment, Imperial 
and local, is the principle in force at the 
present moment in Scotland. According 
to the law of Scotland we have only one 
valuation, upon which all assessments, 
Imperial and local, are based, With 
regard to the other point mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I may say that, in 
making up the valuation of property in 
Scotland, we take into consideration the 
annual income that might be derived 
from the property from year to year. I 
think if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would turn his attention to the law 
of Scotland he would find good reasons 
for adopting it in regard to valuations 
in England. He would find it advisable 
to borrow from the law of Scotland as 
regards valuations in England, much in 
the same way as the Government have 
found it expedient to borrow from the 
Criminal Law of Scotland in framing 
the Crimes (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY: After the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—as he is going 
to look into the whole question—I am 
perfectly ready to withdraw my pro- 
posal. I would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, that in most 
of the cases I mentioned the premises 
were not residential, and premiums were 
in no case paid to go in. They were 
chiefly business premises, and I referred 
to the market value. I am, however, 
satisfied with the right bon. Gentleman’s 
promise to look into the matter, and I 
am, therefore, prepared to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Question, ‘‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I beg to move the clause 
which stands in my name, and which 
is— 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in 
‘ The Inland Revenue Act, 1880,’ or in any Act 
amending the same, beer brewed by a brewer 
(not being a brewer for sale) who shall occupy 
lands for the purposes of husbandry only shall 
be exempt from duty.”’ 

My object in moving this Amendment is 
to exempt tenant farmers from the pay- 
ment of the Beer Duty, and I desire to 
point out the strong feeling that exists 
amopgst tenant farmers that they are in 
this matter treated most unjustly, and 
that they have to pay a considerable 
duty and tax if they brew at home 
on their own premises, and they 
ask to be relieved from that tax. It 
may not be generally known to the 
Committee—by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House—that, at the present 
time, a tenant farmer has not only to 
pay a licence of 4s. or 9s., as the case 
may be according to his rating, but that 
he has to pay 3s. a bushel on every 
bushel of malt he consumes in brewing, 
notwithstanding that the Malt Tax is 
abolished. Besides that, the farmer who 
brews has to put up with inquisitorial 
visits from the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities—visits which, according to the re- 
gulations, are made not less than eight 
times in the year. If he and his wife 
happen to be at market, they, never- 
theless, come into the house and over- 
haul his brewing papers, and treat him, 
as I consider, and as they consider, in a 
most unjust manner. I must point out 
to the Committee what took place on 
the last occasion the Government took 
up the question of cottage brewing 
licences. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, reduced the cottage brewing 
licences from 6s. to 4s., and he was fol- 
lowed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), who, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, entirely abolished cot- 
tage brewing licences—a step which was 
received with the greatest satisfaction 
by all the labourers throughout the 
country. Therefore, the principle of 


my Amendment, as regards agricul- 
ture, has been adopted by two Govern- 
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ments. The Committee will see that I 
am not asking anything but what has 
been already adopted in principle. [ 
wish it to be leuie understood by the 
Committee that this beer that the farmers 
are accustomed to brew has nothing to do 
with the labourers’ wages. It is simply 
beer given from time to time to agricul- 
tural labourers at exceptional periods of 
the year — during the harvest, for in- 
stance, at hay time, and at other times. 
And the beer has this especial advantage 
when brewed at home, as it is by the 
farmers—that it is absolutely pure, and 
can do the labourers no harm whatever. 
The use of it puts a stop to the neces- 
sity for the farmer having to send to 
the village public-house to obtain a 
beer which, in many cases, I regret to 
say, is of an unsatisfactory quality, and 
does the labourer more harm than good. 
The beer stupefies them, and the day 
after they have drunk of it it is not cal- 
culated to enable them to do the same 
amount of work as they would be able 
to do if they had had pure malt beer 
brewed by the tenant farmer. ‘Then I 
would point out this fact, that, in the 
cider growing country, tenant farmers 
are actually free, and have no duty to 
pay whatever, as against the farmers 
I have referred to. ‘Chen the malt that 
is consumed by the tenant farmers for 
brewing is probably made from the 
barley grown on their own farms, and, 
in many cases, it is made on their own 
premises. Therefore, this very commo- 
dity which they grow on their own 
farms, and which is prepared before 
their own eyes, they have to pay duty 
upon, whilst in the cider-growing coun- 
try no such tax is imposed. The loss to 
the Revenue, if my proposal is carried 
out, will be very small indeed. As the 
Amendment is drawn, it would entirely 
abolish not only the licence duty, but 
the 3s. Malt Tax, for the malt consumed 
in brewing. But I am perfectly ready 
—and I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
to pay especial attention to what I am 
saying—Il am perfectly ready to offer 
a compromise. I would offer this—that 
the licence duty should still remain as 
it is, so that the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities might be able to keep a register of 
all tenant farmers who brew. They 
should pay the same licence duty as 
they do at the present time; but I would 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
should consider this important point— 
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that the 3s. per bushel payable for malt 
consumed by the farmers should no 
longer exist as a tax, and should be 
swept away. Iam perfectly certain that 
no hon. Members who are connected 
with the brewing interest can object to 
this reasonable proposal, especially as I 
make the proposition that the licence 
duty should be retained, and that, 
therefore, the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities should be able to keep records of, 
and an eye upon, all those who brew. I 
am sure the brewing interest, in the face 
of the fact that brewers--as is well 
known by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself— 
are making fabulous fortunes at the 
present time, will not resist my pro- 
posal, but will bear in mind that the 
only class who are suffering from the 
present state of things are the poor ten- 
ant farmers, who have to sell their barley 
at excessively low prices. I am sure the 
brewing interest will not be able to ob- 
ject to my proposal ; and I would urge 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to consider and follow 
in the footsteps of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, who 
rendered valuable assistance to the 
agricultural interest by sweeping away 
the cottage brewing licences. I beg to 
move the clause which stands in my 
name. 


New Clause (Farmers exempted from 
payment of beer duty,)—(Sir Edward 
Birkbeck,)\—brought up, and read a first 
time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘'That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
I must congratulate the Committee on 
an opportunity having at length arrived 
for discussing a subject of interest to 
the tenant farmers. Whatever may be 
the opinion of hon. Members as to this 
particular question, every hon. Member 
will admit that the farmers of England 
have been most patient under the most 
severe trials through which they have 
been passing; and I do most sincerely 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
favourable consideration to what I be- 
lieve to be a very reasonable request of 
the hon. Member for East Norfolk (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck). This matter has 
been briefly, but clearly, placed before 
us by the hon. Member. It seems hard 
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that the farmer who happens to live in 
a house rated at £9 per annum is 
obliged to pay a heavy duty for brewing 
for domestic purposes, while his neigh- 
bour, another farmer, whose house is 
valued at £8 per annum, is exempt. I 
have no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will think that an Amendment of 
this sort, if carried, will be to a cer- 
tain extent reducing the funds belong. 
ing to the Treasury Chest; but is there 
any one branch of British industry 
which is more worthy of consideration 
and lenient treatment by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, at the present time, 
than agriculture? The brewing interest, 
I have no doubt, may have something 
tosay upon thisAmendment. Probably 
we may hear that it would be unfair to 
the brewing interest. All I can say 
with reference to an argument of that 
sort, if it should be raised, is that if the 
brewing interest is treated severely in 
the matter of taxation that is no reason 
why farmers should be treated unfairly. 
I do not think that two wrongs will ever 
make a right. It has been pointed out 
to the Committee that if a farmer hap- 
pens to live in the cider making country 
he can make all the cider he likes, not 
having to pay any licence or duty. He 
and his family can drink that cider, 
whilst he is free from anything in the 
nature of a licence or duty. In thesame 
way, in the fruit-growing districts, a 
fermer’s wife can make an intoxicating 
drink, and the farmer is free of licence 
duty or taxation. I challenge the right 
hon. Gentleman—if that is not too bold 
a way of putting it—to show that it is 
not hard on the farmer rated at £8 10s. 
to be subject to the duty, whilst the 
farmer rated at £8 is exempt. 

Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, Mid): I 
do not in the least wish to do anything 
which might have the effect of, in the 
slightest degree, encouraging the part 
payment of labourers’ wages in beer. 
That practice has passed away, and I 
should be sorry to do anything to revive 
it. But there are a large number of 
people who are most interested in this 
matter, and who fancy that theirlabourers 
cannot get on without consuming a cer- 
tain quantity of beer every day, and 
who object very strongly to unlimited 
quantities of beer being brought in from 
the village public-house—beer over the 
brewing of which they have no control. 
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These people are in the habit of brew- 
ing, and they think it rather hard that 
they should have to pay not only licence 
duty—which I perfectly agree is a fair 
duty, where it is properly exacted—but 
a duty of 3s. per bushel on their malt, 
which duty presses very hardly upon 
them. I sincerely trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will see his way to granting 
this small boon to this deserving class — 
this class which deserves consideration. 
but which, of late, has received very 
little consideration at our hands, 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortutz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): If I do not see my 
way to fall in with the suggestion made 
to me by several of my hon. Friends, I 
trust it will not be thought that it 
is owing to the want of consideration for 
the present state of agriculture. I have 
endeavoured to give the proposal my 
best coneideration. The Government 
entertain a very strong feeling with 
regard to the present position of agri- 
culture; and I will at once say to hon. 
Members that I do not propose to argue 
this question either from the point of 
view of the brewers, or from the point 
of view of the loss which would be in- 
eurred by the Revenue as the result of 
the adoption of the proposal contained 
in this clause. Doubtless the adoption 
of the proposal would cause a serious 
loss to the Revenue, and it would be a 
question what other part of the commu- 
nity should be called upon to make good 
that Joss; but there are other strong 
arguments, that I would briefly submit 
to the Committee, which ought to con- 
vince hon. Members of the difficulty of 
accepting the proposal before us. An 
hon. Member below the Gangway (Mr. 
C. W. Gray) just now said it was very 
hard indeed for a farmer rated at £9 
a-year, or at £8 10s. a-year, that he 
should be saddled with this duty, and 
denied facilities for brewing beer for 
his labourers, while his neighbour, who 
is rated at £8 per year, is exempt from 
the duty, and has these facilities con- 
ferred upon him. That argument was 
put forward as a justification for the 
clause, and it was also mentioned by 
my hon. Friend behind me (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck). But the Committee should 
consider what inequalities the adoption 
of this proposal would create. While 
the farmers would have this advantage 
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of being able to brew without duty for 
their labourers, other employers of 
labour would be denied it. There 
might be the village farrier or iron- 
founder, employing a large number of 
men, and they might say —‘‘ Why 
should people who occupy land simply 
for the purposes of husbandry be ex- 
empted from duty, while it is imposed 
upon us and all the rest of the commu- 
nity?”’ This exemption cannot fairly 
be claimed on behalf of the farmers 
unless special grounds are established 
for that exemption. And what special 
grounds are there? I say the only 
special ground is that they grow one of 
the articles taxed. [‘*No,no!”] Yes; 
that they grow one of the articles that 
is taxed. But if the producers of an 
article, which is used in the manufacture 
of a commodity which is taxed, are ex- 
empted from duty on the ground that 
they produce that article, while the rest 
of the community are not exempted, 
what would follow? Those who pro- 
duce the article from which whisky is 
made would be equally entitled to argue 
that it is an extremely harsh thing that 
a duty should be put upon their whisky 
when they produce the article from which 
it is made. The hon. Member below the 
Gangway, in his brief and very clear 
speech, called attention to the cider 
and fruit-growing districts where the 
farmers supply their labourers with 
cider and with a drink prepared from 
fruit, and are not taxed in consequence. 
He asks, if these people are not taxed, 
why should farmers who produce beer 
be taxed? Well, the answer to that is 
that beer is taxed, and cider and drinks 
produced from fruit are not taxed. If 
we are to accept the principle that the 
production of a particular article en- 
titles the producer to escape from taxa- 
tion upon so much of it as he requires 
for his own purposes, we should be em- 
barking upon a very dangerous course. 
I do not think that the farmers, whom I 
should wish to relieve from this tax, if it 
were possible with justice to other per- 
sons, are the only persons who employ 
labourers who drink beer to a consider- 
able extent. Hon. Members of this 
House have told me that they have 
been in works and manufactories where 
they have seen large quantities of beer 
brought in in the middle of the day for 
the benefit of the men at work. Why 
should not the employers of these men, 
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on the same principle, be entitled to say 
that their workmen should have pure, un- 
adulterated beer manufactured for them 
duty free? I do not see that there is 
any ground whatever upon which hon. 
Members can fairly rest their claim for 
the farmers, except that they themselves 
produce one of the articles taxed, and 
that, therefore, it seems hard that the 
article you produce yourself should be 
taxed under your very eyes. But this 
is the case with regard to every other 
excisable commodity. If tobacco grow- 
ing were a general thing in this country, 
it would be necessary to insist that those 
who grew it should be taxed on that 
portion of it which they consumed them- 
selves as well as other people. We 
should not allow them to supply their 
labourers with it free from duty—they 
would have to pay the same duty as 
everybody else. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it would be impossible, in 
justice to other classes of the commu- 
nity, to grant the boon claimed by my 
hon. Friend for the farmers and their 
labourers. I do not see the slightest 
ground upon which the measure he pro- 

oses can be justified. It is true the 
Sonn has been granted to persons who 
live in humbler circumstances; but the 
proposal here made is not to extend 
that boon to all classes of the com- 
munity, by whom it would be appre- 
ciated, and to whom it would be 
valuable, but to one special class. 
I trust that what I have said will 
not have jarred upon the views of hon. 
Gentlemen interested in agriculture, 
and that they will see that I do not re- 
sist this proposal from any churlishness 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
because I am unable, with justice to the 
rest of the community, to give any 
special boon to any special class. I 
believe the practice is growing of giving 
beer money rather than beer during the 
haymaking and harvesting time—rather 
than beer, however pure and unadulter- 
ated it may be. I should be sorry to 
discourage that practice. I do not think 
it would be desirable to hold out any 
encouragement to farmers to brew, espe- 
cially as it would be necessary to impose 
stringent precautions as to their ollies 
of beer. I have not argued that ques- 
tion ; but, if I did, I could show the Com- 
mittee the great peril we should be inif 
we allowed the farming class a free hand 
in the manufacture of beer as regards 
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the sale of beer to others than their own 
labourers. Hon. Members would confer 
the pee upon farmers in a large 
number of districts of brewing beer free 
from duty, while at the same time they 
impose upon large employers of labour 
in other districts heavy charges for the 
brewing of the same article. Very 
serious friction would follow the adop- 
tion of such a course, owing to the very 
stringent regulations it would be neces- 
sary to im ’ 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) : After the speech we have heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I hope 
my hon. Friend will not think it neces- 
sary to press this Amendment, in the 
form of a new clause, to a Division. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given us most un- 
mistakable proofs in the present Budget 
of the sympathy he feels in the agricul- 
tural classes. I think my hon. Friend 
himself will see that the objections stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
his proposal are substantial ones. If 
this were a case in which all farmers 
were concerned, then possibly there 
might be a community of feeling on the 
part of agriculturists in support of a 
clause of this nature; but itis right to 
point out to my hon. Friend who moves 
the clause that the number of those far- 
mers who personally produce the article 
to any extent, and who would desire to 
brew at home, is a limited one. The 
hon. Member probably has in view the 
farmers of his neighbourhood; but I 
think, from my experience of the West 
of England, where brewing by farmers 
for the benefit of their labourers is prac- 
tically unknown, that no benefit tu any 
extent would be derived by them from 
the adoption of his proposal. He at- 
tempted to draw a parallel between the 
beer-producing and cider-making dis- 
tricts ; but it is well to remark that the 
two cases are by no means on a parallel. 
Cider is made by the farmers, or by any- 
one else. The farmer is not in a position 
to derive any special benefit from facili- 
ties he has for making cider—other em- 
ployers of labour are on equal terms 
with him, whatever their business may 
be, if they are the fortunate possessors of 
orchards. Anyone can make cider free 
from duty without being a person in the 
occupation of land for the purposes of 
husbandry only ; so that to put this case 
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of beer brewing as parallel to the advan- 
tages which appertain to those who 
make cider, it will be necessary not to 
confine it to the cases of the occupiers of 
land for the purposes of husbandry only, 
but to leave it open to everybody, what- 
ever his business, who wishes to brew to 
do so in the way that is here proposed. 
Whenever I see or hear anything that 
is at all likely to be of real benefit to the 
agricultural interest, I should be a most 
earnest supporter of it; but in this case 
Ido believe that the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are not such as can be 
readily answered. I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman will see his way, under the cir- 
cumstances, not to press this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
always desire to do what I can in the 
interests of agriculturists, whose pros- 
pects are very gloomy at present ; but 
I think the adoption of the proposed 
clause would affect the farmers of the 
country injuriously. It would only benefit 
a few farmers in certain counties, and I 
think that any good results which might 
attend it in the case of those people 
would be more than counteracted by the 
bad results which would follow in other 
places. I am glad to say that we are 
getting rid in some counties of the sys- 
tem of paying part of the labourers’ 
wages in money and part in beer ; but if 
this clause were adopted, I fear that we 
should only return to a system very dan- 
gerous to the labourers, and very much 
to be deprecated. The labourers them- 
selves are coming to the view that they 
are much better off with their wages 
paid in money—they see that they can 
spend it in beer or anything else they 
like. If this clause were carried, I am 
afraid the farmers, in many cases, would 
force them to take beer instead of a 
certain amount of wages. I see the hon. 
Gentleman opposite shaking his head, 
but I have had practical experience in 
this matter—I have seen a great deal of 
the disadvantage which arises from this 
system. I, myself, experienced great 
difficulty in dissuading my tenants from 
using the system. I found it very difficult, 
indeed almost impossible, to induce the 
old labourers to abolish the practice ; they 
stuck to it tenaciously ; and I am very 
much afraid, if the Beer Duty is taken off 
as proposed, farmers generally will return 
to the old practice. I do not see how we 
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are to deal with the Beer Question with- 
out involving the whole question of the 
national drink of each country. For all 
these reasons I do sincerely hope that 
my hon. Friend will not press his clause. 
I do not think that it will bring any very 
large amount of advantage to any farmer, 
while I am certain that to a large num- 
ber of labourers it will bring very serious 
disadvantages. It seems to me that that 
is a point which my hon. Friend has not 
sufficiently thought of. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, South): 
There seems to be a very suspicious 
agreement between Members sitting on 
the two Front Benches upon this question 
affecting agriculturists. I must say I 
have heard a great many questions 
raised in this House affecting this class 
of the community, but very seldom have 
I seen them carried to a Division, and 
when they have been carried to a Divi- 
sion very seldom have I seen the cause 
of the agriculturists successful. The 
speech of the hon. Member who intro- 
duced this subject entirely represents 
the feeling of the constituency which 
sends me here. There is a strong feeling 
amongst the farming class in my con- 
stituency that this is an oppressive im- 
postuponthem. That is the case in East 
Anglia, and I think that if this clause 
were adopted it would be very favour- 
ably received in East Anglia. No doubt, 
it is very difficult to answer the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on any fiscal matter; but I 
must say, on behalf of the farmers of 
East Anglia, that, in my own opinion, 
if any class are entitled to exemption 
in the matter of this Beer Duty it is 
they. I therefore hope that the hon. 
Baronet will persist in dividing upon this 
point, and that all the friends of the 
agriculturists will support him. 

Srr EDWARD BIRKBECK: I must 
say I extremely regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has not seen his way to accept 
the compromise I offered, and also that 
he has not pointed out to the Committee 
what would be the actual loss to the Re- 
venue by the adoption of my proposal. I 
should like him to state what the loss 
would be, because I am able to state 
myself, from actual official figures, that, 
under my compromise, the loss to the 
Revenue would be very small indeed. 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks other 
classes than the farming class would be 
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entitled to this concession. I, however, 
know of no othertrade or businessin which 
beer is obtained for labourers in the 
same way as it is in connection with the 
farming class. No doubt, beer is supplied 
to workmen and labourersin other trades, 
but the custom is for the men to pay for 
it. I have pointed out that itis not a 
matter which has anything to do with 
wages, but that it is a matter of giving 
beer from time to time to the labourers 
of the purest quality—and the farmers 
supply it to the men gratuitously, whe- 
ther it be beer, ginger beer, or tea. It is 
given for special work. I must express 
my great regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not seen his way to meet 
me in this matter, and I trust that on 
some future occasion he will be able to 
do so—some time when there will be 
more hon. Members representing agri- 
cultural constituencies present than there 
are to-night. Inasmuch as not very long 
ago I pledged myself to upwards of 600 
farmers that I would press this matter 
to a Division, I shall be compelled to 
take the sense of the Committee upon 
my clause. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): The hon. Baronet 
opposite has sought to justify himself in 
pressing this clause to a Division, and 
before he does so I should like to say a 
word or two upon it. This seems to 
some of us entirely an East Anglian move- 
ment. In my part of the world I do not 
know a single farmer who brews, and 
the whole of this proposal will be to 
place taxation on some other shoulders 
rather than on the shoulders that ought 
to bear it. The highest medical authority 
wecan get on this matter (Sir Henry 
Thompson) says that alcoholic drink is 
injurious to any man, whether he per- 
forms work in this House or in the field. 
The effect of brewing for labourers is 
bad in principle—bad for the labourers 
themselves, and bad for the farmers. If 
I followed the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site into the Lobby—asI have often had 
the pleasure of following him there—I 
am sure I should be doing far more harm 
to the agricultural interest than I should 
be doing good. In addition, I should 
be advocating the placing of burdens 
upon the shoulders of those who ought 
not to bear them by decreasing the 
duties now payable by those who brew. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): Would the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer give us some idea of what the loss 
to the Revenue would be through the 
adoption of this proposal ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I understand—but 
it has only reached me as a rumour and 
is not a matter for which I can vouch— 
that the loss would be some £20,900 or 
£30,000. I have stated, however, that 
irrespective of that matter the principle 
contained in this clause could not with 
justice be adopted. It would be ad- 
mitting a principle which would be 
dangerous with regard to other articles 
of commerce. My hon. Friend (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck) will do me the justice 
to say that I have not in the slightest 
degree endeavoured to frighten the Com- 
mittee by pointing to the loss which 
would accrue, but that I have endea- 
voured to put the objection to his pro- 
posal on more general grounds. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the figure he 
states, refer to the loss under the com- 
promise, or to the whole loss ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The whole loss—I 
have no means of arriving at an accurate 
estimate. It would depend altogether 
upon the number of farmers who would 
brew. If the practice were confined to 
East Anglia, no doubt the loss would 
not be very great; but if it were to ex- 
tend over the whole country it would be 
very large. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I hope my hon. Friend 
will be content with having placed his 
views with great clearness before the 
Committee. Considering the statements 
which we have heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the objection he'has expressed to 
granting an exemption in the matter of 
this duty to one particular class of the 
ree I trust my hon. Friend will 

P 





re@min from dividing the Committee 
up®m this clause. I feel sure that if my 
hon. Friend will so refrain his motives 
will not be misunderstood, but many 
hon. Gentlemen sitting round me would 
be glad not to be forced to a Division 
against the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It is always a pity to disturb a 
Budget so carefully calculated as this has 
been. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had shown 
any indisposition—as has often been the 
case in former years—to recognize any 
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special grievance of the owners and 
occupiers of land, then I think that a 
Division would not only have been justifi- 
able, but necessary. I do not think, 
however, that that is the case now. We 
have arrived at a late period of the 
Session, and I do not think we ought 
now to disturb the Budget. By what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has already done, it is 
evident that his desire is to do what he 
can towards bringing about a reduction 
of the burdens on land. Let us, there- 
fore, wait and see what he can do in an- 
other year. For my own part, I attach 
so much importance to the reduction of 
the Property Tax, which I think of all 
taxes is the one at this moment weigh- 
ing upon property—I consider that is so 
important that I, for one, should be ex- 
tremely reluctant to go into the Lobby 
against the right hon. Gentleman on this 
occasion. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY: To go to a 
Division at this moment would not to any 
extent further the interest I have at 
heart. I thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
most courteous answer he has given to 
my arguments; but, at the same time, 
would the right hon. Gentleman allow 
me to point out that he did not reply to 
the point I raised as to the inequality of 
compelling the farmer who is rated at 
£9 or £8 10s. to pay the duty, whilst he 
does not compel the farmer rated at £8 
to do so. However, as the matter stands, 
I would ask the hon. Baronet to with- 
dra‘ his clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 39; 
Noes 159: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 248.) [12.0. mmpNIGHT. | 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
now beg to move the following new 
clause :— 

(Meaning of Profits in Schedule D.) 

“ The meaning of profits or gains in Schedule 
D of the said Act shall be the net annual profit 
of the person or Company liable. In the case 
of banks, insurance, and other companies or 
businesses where investments are made as part 
of their business, the meaning of profits or 
gains in Schedule D of the said Act shall be the 
net profit and not the gross revenue received 
from such investment.” 


I do not wish at this hour (12.15) to in- 
flict a third speech upon the Committee, 
but there are certain points connected 
with Schedule D which must be gone 
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into bofore long. At the present time 
the Inland Revenue does not collect the 
Income Tax on the net profits in any 
sense. There are a number of instances 
I could give, but I will only give one or 
two typical ones. I will not go into the 
assessments, because that matter will be 
affected very largely by the concession 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
on the subject of poundage. I believe 
that when the system of poundage is 
abolished, one great means of over-tax- 
ing under Schedule D will be done away 
with, because it will not be to the interest 
of the collectors and local clerks to put up 
the assessments. Now, I know that one 
firm paid Income Tax on over £3,000, 
although they became bankrupt at the 
end of the year simply from bad trade. 
That shows conclusively that in many 
cases payments are made where incomes 
are not made. There are cases of de- 
preciation of property which are not 
taken into account by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to listen to one case of 
depreciation. A Company I had a good 
deal to do with in establishing, and 
with which I have been connected ever 
since it was founded—a Company estab- 
lished for educational purposes—has ex- 
pended a large sum of money on school 
fittings and furniture, something like 
£30,000 or £40,000. We have also 
spent a large sum on leasehold pro- 
perty. We have had three Income Tax 
collectors during the last 15 or 16 years. 
The first collector allowed us to deduct 
from our profits a certain amount in re- 
spect of depreciation of our school fur- 
niture and of leaseholds. I consider 
that collector did his duty, and charged 
the tax fairly. But the next collector 
would neither allow us to make a de- 
duction for depreciation of the school 
furniture nor for leaseholds. The third 
collector, who is still with us, and who 
I hope will remain, unless the first 
comes back, allows us to make a deduc- 
tion for the depreciation of our furni- 
ture, but not for the leaseholds. The 
point I wish to press on the Committee 
is this—that in the last 15 years there 
have been in respect to one Company 
three different decisions from three dif- 
ferent collectors, and that clearly shows 
there is no uniformity of system. It 
clearly proves, to my mind, that some- 
how or other the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer receives money he ought not to 
receive. There are many things that are 
not taken into consideration, but which, 
I think, ought to be. For instance, 
there is the reasonable cost of carrying 
on a business. I have received several 
letters on this subject; but I will only 
give the effect of one. There are many 
Union doctors in the country with pri- 
vate practice who do parish work for the 
district in which they live. One of these 
doctors gets £40 for his services and 
£6 for drugs. He has to pay on the 
£46, no deduction being made for the 
cost of materials. I do not think that is 
reasonable. Then, again, if a man pur- 
chases a patent there is no allowance 
made for the running out of the patent. 
I think it is only reasonable and fair 
that some allowance should be made for 
the depreciation of a patent. There are 
many other anomalies. I feel bound to 
refer to the tax paid by bankers, In- 
surance Companies, savings banks, and 
others in a like position. Every penny 
invested in these businesses for the pur- 
pose of business is made to pay Income 
Tax. If a bank, Insurance Company, 
or savings bank makes a profit, what is 
paid in Income Tax is deducted from 
the net balance of the Company at the 
end of the year; but if a bank, or 
Insurance Company, or savings bank 
makes no profit at all, there is no return 
of the Income Tax. Now, an Insurance 
Company about which I know a good 
deal sends in a certificate every year to 
the effect that the investments of the 
Company are already chargeable to the 
Income Tax. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer accepts that certificate ; he does 
not require that the Company should 
pay more on the profit divided among 
the shareholders. If this is accepted it 
clearly proves the case, because the in- 
come on which the tax is paid is on the 
various investments which the Company 
holds. The tax is one on the invest- 
ments, and not one on the net income of 
the Company. I know that if my Amend- 
ment is accepted it will lead to a com- 
plete change in Schedule D. I may say 
that one institution, a penny savings 
bank, has succeeded since last year in 
getting something from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I am extremely grate- 
ful to him for allowing us to do so; be- 
cause one thing that is clear is that for 
15 years we have been paying what we 
ought not to pay. Although it is ac- 
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knowledged by the Inland Revenue that 
some allowance ought to be made to this 
particular institution for over-paid In- 
come Tax, in respect of the payment of 
last year and former years, no allow- 
ance has been made to us. Although 
the Company has been conducting its 
operations for 15 years, it has never 
paid any dividend, and yet it has been 
called upon to pay the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the 15 years the sum 
of £2,500 Income Tax, just as if it 
had made during that period £100,000 
net profit. We are not the only institu- 
tion of this sort which is treated in the 
same way. I trust the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be able to hold out 
some hopes that the various Schedules 
of the Income Tax will be so re- 
adjusted that in all the various Sche- 
dules it shall be clear and obvious that 
the tax, in future, will only be levied on 
the net profits which a man earns in his 
business or his trade. I beg to move 
the new clause of which I have given 
Notice. 


New Clause (Meaning of Profits in 
Schedule D,)—(Mr. Sartley,)-—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): If the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bartley) had called attention 
to one or two specific difficulties I 
would have endeavoured to deal with 
them, but in his speech he has ranged 
over a vast number of anomalies in the 
Income Tax, as he allegesthem to be; 
and, therefore, I trust he will dispense 
me from the necessity of going carefully 
into all the cases he has mentioned. It 
would be impossible to defend at this 
moment all the various arrangements 
under which the Income Tax is collected. 
The hon. Gentleman expresses a hope 
that a system of Income Tax may be 
devised under which everyone will be 
satisfied that he is only paying on his 
real netincome. Such a hope is entirely 
Utopian, because what one manconsiders 
his net income another man does not. 
There are too many views as to what 
net income is. There are too many 
views as to what allowance is to be 
made for depreciation and for bad debts. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
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to invite my hon. Friend (Mr. Bartley) 
and all those who complain of the 
present system to devise a system under 
which they should only pay on what 
they considered their net income, my 
firm belief is it would be necessary to 
impose an Income Tax not of 7d., but 
of 10d. or 1s. There are, no doubt, a 
vast majority of the persons who pay 
Income Tax who believe they pay on an 
unfair principle. I do not wish to hold 
out any illusory hopes, although I do 
not retract anything as to my desire to 
look into the matter. At the same time, 
I despair of being able to produce a 
system which would commend itself to 
all Income Tax payers. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. ©. STEVENSON (South 
Shields), in proposing the following 
Clause as to the assessment of Income 
Tax on the surplus revenue of Harbour 
Trusts :— 

(Assessment surplus revenue of Public Harbour 
Trusts.) 

“ Where the accounts of any Public Harbour 
or Dock Trust show a balance to the credit of 
revenue after payment of working, mainten- 
ance, and management charges, and interest 
upon the amount of any loans contracted under 
the authority of Parliament, and such balance 
or surplus is applied towards the cost of autho- 
rised works or improvements or towards the 
repayment of loans, the duties of Income Tax 
hereby authorised shall be assessed upon a sum 
represented by the interest which would have 
been payable by such trust if the amount of 
such surplus had been borrowed by the trust 
at the average rate of interest payable on the 
loan debt of such trust for the year preceding 
that for which the assessment is made,” 


said, that those Trusts applied their 
surplus revenue not as profits to share- 
holders, but for the benefit of their 
dues-payers. ‘Lhe law was clear enough, 
as the Courts of Appeal had capsized 
the liability of such revenues to be 
assessed. Therefore, he proposed to 
alter the law. These Trusts had limited 
powers of taxation, so many pence or 
farthings on each ton of shipping or 
merchandize; and to maintain their 
securities, and borrow at a cheap rate, 
they were obliged to show in their 
annual accounts a reasonable surplus 
revenue. The Tyne Commissioners had 
thus, in some years, raised £30,000 of 
revenue beyond their mere annual re- 
quirements ; but that money was spent 
before the end of the year for dredging 
or building piers, or other works of the 
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8d. in the pound, this was a tax of 
£1,000 a-year for what was not properly 
income in any sense. Such surplus 
revenue was spent in lieu of borrowing 
so much new money, and the reasonable 
compromise he proposed was that the 
Income Tax should be assessed on the 
interest which such new money, if lent 
by investors, would have earned from 
the Trust—that is, on £1,200 a-year, 
interest being 4 per cent, instead of on 
£30,000. The present system was a 
discouragement of sound financial ar- 
rangements, and he contended that his 
proposal met the full justice of the case, 
and begged to move that the clause be 
added to the Bill. 


New Clause (Assessment surplus re- 
venue of Public Harbour Trusts,)— 
(Mr. James Stevenson,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I rise to support the 
Motion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Steven- 
son), which I hope will commend itself 
to right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench. My hon. Friend and I, 
and one or two other Members of the 
House, have the honour of being con- 
nected with some of these Harbour 
Trusts. His Trust and my Trust have 
been very successful; but I want to 
point qut to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that if we manage very care- 
fully, and pay off a loan with our surplus 
revenue or else reduce our port charges, 
he gets nothing at all in the shape of 
Income Tax. Butif, on the other hand, 
we keep a reserve in hand in order that 
we may have money at our bankers, and 
conduct our Trust in the most economi- 
cal way possible, he comes down upon 
us for Income Tax on the revenue which 
has been uninvested either in the reduc- 
tion of dues, or in the discharge of our 
debt. I think it is a pity that these Pub- 
lic Harbour Trusts, which exist simply 
for the good of the trading community, 
should be thus subjected to Income Tax. 
The arrangement which my hon. Friend 
proposes is one which certainly commends 
itself to my judgment, because Surplus 
Revenue cannot, in these cases, be called 
profit in the legitimate sense of the word. 
I am afraid my hon. Friend’s Trust has 
had aconsiderable amount of Income Tax 
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nature of capital expenditure—and. at 
to pay. My Trust has paid very little 
Income Tax, because, as the money has 
accumulated, we have either lowered the 
charges or discharged debt. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): These matters must, 
I am afraid, be dealt with on a broad 
principle, and that principle is that, 
where profit is made, that profit must 
be taxed. You cannot draw a distinc- 
tion between profits which are allowed 
to accumulate and profits which are 
distributed through different channels. 
Suppose there is a Gas or Water Com- 
pany, and that Company makes a large 
profit, whether the works are in the 
hands of a Municipal Corporation or 
a private individual, the profits ought 
to pay the tax. The distribution of 
the profits for other public purposes 
would not, according to law, relieve a 
Corporation from the payment of the 
tax. Ican assure the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stevenson) that the only safe line 
to take in these matters is to lay down 
certain broad principles, and to adhere 
to them. Whether profits are made 
and accumulated or not, if profits are 
made the view of the law is that they 
must be taxed, and that principle seems 
to me the only safe principle to act upon. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENSON, in reply, 
contended that the charge was really 
a tax on capital, and not on profits, 
and would be levied even on the surplus 
amounts which Harbour Authorities 
were obliged to raise for the gradual 
paying off their debts under the condi- 
tions of their Acts of Parliament. He 
promised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would hear of the subject 
again, as the Harbour Authorities in 
the country were taking it up. I shall, 
Sir, withdraw the Amendment. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn, 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jfonday next. 


NATIONAL DEBT AND LOCAL LOANS 
BILL.—[Buz 266,] 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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Chair.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
also the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, promised to give 
me every facility for calling attention to 
the local indebtedness of the country, 
and the result of their kind intentions is 
that I am expected to proceed with a 
Motion on an intricate matter of local 
finance at a quarter to 1 in the morning. 
It would .be absolutely impossible for 
me to discuss such a subject at this hour. 
This ‘‘ opportunity” is really no oppor- 
tunity at all, and I now rise, not exactly 
to complain, because I know the difficul- 
ties the Government are placed in, but 
simply to say this—that I do hope the 
present Government will not make the 
local taxation reformers go into opposi- 
tion to them. I hope they will give 
them such support that they will be 
able to bring forward what they believe 
to be a matter of vital importance, not 
only to the ratepayers, but to the tax- 
payers, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will redeem those early promises he 
made now 20 years ago, and show that 
he is anxious to maintain his character 
for consistency. Consistency is one of 
those things upon the possession of 
which the right hon. Gentleman most 
prides himself. Well, he was an early 
mover in this question of the reform of 
local taxation, and the spirit which ani- 
mated his speeches is precisely the spirit 
in which I wish to approach the ques- 
tion. I will only read my Motion, with- 
= offering any arguments in support 
of it— 

“On Motion for going into Committee on 
National Debt and Local Loans Bill, to move 
‘ That, in view of the increasing local indebted- 
ness of the Country, no Bill on local loans can 
be satisfactory which does not provide some 
limitations on the power of the Local Authorities 
to mortgage the property of the ratepayers, and 
insure the discharge of local loans within a 
period not exceeding twenty-five years.’ ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member move the Motion ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : No, 
Sir; but I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will say a word or two with regard 
to it. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George's, 
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Hanover Square): I am very grateful 
to the hon. Gentleman, both for the 
consideration he has shown in not push- 
ing his point, and also for the kindly 
words he has used with regard to my 
former professions on behalf of the re- 
form of local taxation. I can assure 
my hon. Friend we should have been 
extremely glad to have given him an 
opportunity of speaking at length on 
this subject, as we should wish to have 
been able to give many hon. Members 
who sit behind us the opportunity of 
ventilating questions in which they take 
a deep interest. We feel how much 
consideration has been shown to us in 
many parts of the House, and we thank 
hon. Members for having supported us 
in our action upon the great question 
with which we have been dealing, and 
for having given up opportunities of 
bringing forward matters of great in- 
terest to themselves. Looking at the 
fact that we have been engaged to-day 
in deciding ‘contested points on a Bill 
of great importance, and that the Bill 
which followed that measure has occu- 
pied longer than we thought it would, 
the Committee will see it has been im- 
possible to avoid the loss of the interest- 
ing speech which I am sure we should 
have had from my hon. Friend, and im- 
possible to prevent this matter of local 
taxation being taken in hand at this 
inconvenient hour. The hon. Member 


may depend upon it that Her Majesty’s | 


Government are taking this matter into 
consideration, and will not be behind- 
hand in laying before this House large 
proposals for reforms in regard to it. I, 
like my hon. Friend, look with dread on 
the great increase in the indebtedness 


of Municipal Authorities; but I do not} 


think that it would be convenient to go 
into the question of that indebtedness 
generally on this Bill, which does not 
deal with the question of loans raised 
avy locally, but with the National 

ebt and advances in the shape of local 
loans. We are raising with far too light 
a heart enormous local loans, with con- 
siderable sacrifice to the ratepayers. 
The system is one which requires watch- 
ing. Whilst there are many hon. Mem- 
bers who are anxious to bring about in- 
creased expenditure locally, I trust there 
are many others who will watch the 
endeavours made in the direction of in- 
creasing expenditure, and will take care 


Mr. Goschen 
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_ the localities shall not be taxed un- 
uly. 

Mn. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
would venture to pronounce a few words 
on this matter, because I have been a 
Member of the Police and Sanitary 
Committees of the present Session, and 
it has been our duty to examine the pro- 
posals of the Local Authorities, who sug- 
gest large expenditureofmoney. Every 
one of the proposals which has been 
made has been carefully examined into by 


us, and it has been perfectly competent 


for the Members of the Committee to 
raise questions in opposition to the views 
of the Local Authorities as to the period 
of repayment. In many cases the Com- 
mittee has reduced the period over 
which repayment of these loans extends. 
They have held, and justly, that by doing 
that you put a check upon thie expendi- 
ture. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that many great centres of popu- 
lation, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, and Leeds, could not exist with- 
out raising large loans for sanitary pur- 
poses, such as water and gas works, and 
it must also be remembered that some of 
these sanitary purposes, on which not 
only the health but the very existence 
of these large communities depends, 
cannot be carried out unless the time 
allowed for repayment of the loans is 
considerable. If the time were short, 
the burden which would be laid on the 
shoulders of these communities would 
be so great that the loans would not be 
raised, the sanitary works would not be 
carried out, and instead of having a low 
death rate—especially in such towns as 
Bradford and Leeds—you would have a 
high one, and you would have weakness 
and poverty arising from disease where 
now you have strength and plenty. I 
should be acting very wrongly if I 
added, at this late hour, one other 
word to what I have said; but I 
do hope the House will bear in mind 
that these matters come every year be- 
fore its view, and that in dealing with 
them they should have regard on the 
one hand to the necessity of curtailing 
the period over which loans are repay- 
able, and, on the other hand, to the de- 
sirability of encouraging great and grow- 
ing communities, such as I have referred 
to, to make such expenditure for sanitary 
purposes as is necessary for their con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I wish to express my regret 
that circumstances over which the Go- 
vernment have no control have prevented 
them from providing facilities for an effi- 
cient debate on this important question. 
It would have been a matter of great 
satisfaction to us if we could have had 
an opportunity of dealing with this in- 
creasing local indebtedness, which is so 
apt to be lost sight of in the absence of 
occasions on which it can be brought 
under the notice of the country. I am 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
measure he is introducing, because, 
though it will only deal with a portion 
of the loans, it will deal with those 
which come under the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners, so that year by 
year the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be to pass in review the 
number of loans raised under this head. 
I trust that he will go a step further, and 
establish a continuous system, whereby 
we may every year have a local as well 
as an Imperial Budget. At one time 
those who called attention to the evils 
of the present system were aided by the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward a statement re- 
lating to local as well as to Imperial 
taxation. I think that what he has done 
is a revival of that, and I congratulate 
him on it. The difficulty of this ques- 
tion of local indebtedness is the spread- 
ing of payments over a long period of 
years. I believe there is nothing more 
dangerous to a man or to a community 
than to be able to borrow money with 
great facility for almost any purpose. 
The danger is increased by spreading 
the repayment over a number of years, 
because the temptation is so much 
greater to increase the liability—the 
repayment falling not on those who incur 
the debt, but on their successors. 1 trust 
that in future years the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may see his way to repeat 
the statement he has made this year 
with respect to the general indebtedness 
of the country under the whole head of 
local taxation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


{Junz 17, 1887} 
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DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGIS- 
TRATION BILL.—[Br11 283.] 
(Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Coddington, Mr. Lawson.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of Clauses 5 and 6.”—(Jfr. 
Marriott.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill reported, as amended, considered. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT AND LOCAL LOANS 
[ FUNDS}. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise,— 

(1.) The establishment of a Local Loans 
Fund, and the creation of Local Loans 
Stock, with a guarantee for the payment 
of the dividends thereon from the Con- 
solidated Fund ; 

(2.) The issue of an annual sum out of the 
Local Loans Fund towards making good 
in part the losses incurred in respect of 
Local Loans ; 

(3.) The issue out of the Consolidated Fund, 
by way of advance, of any deficiency of 
income of the Local Loans Fund Account 
in any year, and the repayment, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, of 
such advance ; 

(4.) The | out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of any amount 
hereafter directed to be written off as 
lost on account of any Local Lvan. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next 


MOTION. 


—og—— 


MUNICIPAL REGULATION (CONSTABULARY, 
&c.) (BELFAST) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel King-Harman, Bill 
to amend the Acts relating to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and to make provision for the 
appointment of a Watch Committee in Belfast, 
and for other purposes in relation thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel King- 
Harman and Mr. Solicitor General for Irc- 


land. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 291.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th June, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirres — Second 
Report — Jubilee Service in Westminster 
Abbey [No. 130]. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Deeds of Ar- 
rangement Registration * (121). 

Committee—Land Transfer (recomm.) (105). 

Select Committee — Report — Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement [No. 128). 

Referred to Sclect Committee—Smoke Nuisance 
Abatement (Metropolis) (43). 

Report—Copyhold Enfranchisement * (13-129) ; 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act (1885) 
Amendment * (127). 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—REGU- 
LATIONS FOR THE POLICE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart BROWNLOW said, that in 
reference to what had been said on 
Friday night he wished to inform their 
Lordships that he had placed himself in 
communication with the Police Autho- 
rities, and he desired to inform the House 
that the police had orders to facilitate the 
approach of the carriages of nob!e Lords 
to Poet’s Corner in every possible way. 
He had further to state that the large 
number of troops who would be massed 
that morning would be moved to take up 
their positions at a quarter past 9, and 
consequently there would be more crowds 
in the street subsequent to than before 
that hour. Particulars relating to the 
hour, the route, and the regulation of the 
traffic had appeared in the public Press, 
officially announced. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (ME- 
TROPOLIS) BILL.—(No. 43.) 
(Lhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 
COMMITTEF. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I little thought, 
until I saw the Notice of the noble Earl 
connected with the Home Office, that I 
should be required to address the House 
at all on this occasion. It seems to me 
that notice is a great but not irreparable 
error. The few remarks which I shall 
offer will be directed to give Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government some reasons for 
abandoning it. At first I felt inclined 
to speak after the noble Earl; but, on 
the whole, I think it better to come for- 
ward before Her Majesty’s Government 
have more deeply committed themselves 
to the strange course of barring at the 
last hour a Bill in which the health of 
the Metropolis is interested, and which 
three times has had the sanction of your 
Lordships. It is quite clear Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not intend to 
take that course when they first asked 
me to postpone the present stage, and 
when again a second time they wished 
for an adjournment of it. Both these 
requests implied that the Bill ought to 
go into Committee. In no other sense 
could they have possibly been made or 
possibly been granted. A Government 
is not entitled to urge the author of a 
Bill to give them time to organize resist- 
ance to it. What is the mainspring of 
the sudden opposition? Until you are 
informed better, your Lordships may 
conclude it is the opposition of the 
Home Office, who fear all new responsi- 
bility, although by no means intricate 
or onerous, and of the police, who thiak 
their duties may be partially extended. 
It is true that the Home Office will be 
required to examine the bye-laws of the 
Local Bodies. But those bye-laws will be 
carried out by the inspector of nuisances 
belonging to each district ; and the Con- 
stabulary Force is not involved in a new 
burden. I only mention that in passing. 
Departments in ourtime arenot regarded 
as infallible. A good deal has appeared 
of late to cast a shade on their autho- 
rity. It might be invidious to dissect 
the composition of the Home Office; 
but it would tend greatly to convince 
the House that they are not the Leaders 
to be followed on a subject of this 
nature. How comes it that the Secre- 
tary of State and Under Secretary are 
both in the same House of Parliament 
together? Is the Secretary of State 
unfit alone to represent his Office in that 
place? Ifso, he cannot be well quali- 
tied to trample upon Bills of which the 
principle has, after various discussions, 
been adopted. I will now make every 
concession which is possible in order to 
induce the Government to go into Com- 
mittee. The substance of the Bill is in 
Clause 4, which gives the necessary 
power to Local Bodies. When Clause 4 


is carried, you reach the point we aim 
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at, against the smoke of private houses. 
Thore is no reason to suppose that 
vestries will be too precipitate in acting 
on it. But it has been pointed out 
before that in consequence of its muni- 
cipal position the City of London is the 
first Local Body likely to exert itself. It 
might be laid down—although I do not 
urge the change—that until bye-laws 
have been framed by the City they shall 
not be framed by any other Local Body. 
This part of London would be thus se- 
cured against disturbance until it had 
been seen how far mechanical invention 
satisfied the exigency in the other part. 
The next clause, which gives the Metro- 
politan Board of Works a power of in- 
terfering with the construction of new 
houses, might end at the word ‘‘ there- 
from,” omitting reference to an existing 
Act of Parliament. A noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Bramwell), sometimes an 
author, more frequently a scourge of 
legislation, has recently expressed him- 
self against reference in Bills as 
making them more difficult. He does 
not go beyond me in disapproval of 
it, and Ihave ascertained with pleasure 
in that clause it is not indispensable. 
The clause which enlarges the area of 
Lord Palmerston’s enactments against 
industrial smoke might be omitted 
altogether. No doubt the area requires 
to be enlarged, but this Bill is not di- 
rected against factories, and everything 
which regards them might be separately 
handled. Beyond that, if the Govern- 
ment desire to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, as wassuggested bythe noble 
Earl the Lord Warden, they are quite at 
liberty to do so. It is true that I am 
adverse to the step, because it diminishes 
the prospect of the Bill being carried in 
the Session. But come what may, it 
would preserve the House of Lords from 
such a flagrant inconsistency as that of 
three times assenting to the Bill, and 
then, without new lights of any kind, re- 
solving to defeat it. It is not to be for- 
gotten that the new position of the Go- 
vernment—from which I trust they will 
recede—is one of absolute hostility. 
There are but two grounds on which it 
could be justified. Oneis that you ought 
to prohibit domestic smoke without the 
medium of a Local Body. In principle I 
grant it, but such a change would be too 
sudden for either House of Parliament to 
sanction. A law of that sort would also 
be most difficult to execute. The re- 
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striction is greatly mitigated when it 
comes from a Local Body which every 
householder may influence and a Depart- 
ment may control. The other ground is 
that domestic smoke ought still to go on 
unrestricted. To dispose of that plea 
would be to revert to topics previously 
exhausted. The whole case was summed 
up in 1880 by the Hon. Rollo Rus- 
sell, son of the late Earl Russell, in a 
pamphlet on London fogs, which I can- 
not but regard as the ablest composition 
of many that have come before me on 
the subject. But I have something new 
to mention to your Lordships. In Dres- 
den this very Bill has been anticipated. 
It is the only German capital in which 
coal from the vicinity of mines is used 
as ordinary fuel, in which, therefore, 
smoke obtained a perilous development, 
however insignificant compared with 
that of London. I happened to be in 
Dresden in 1885 when the measure was 
preparing, and have since been able to 
inquire into its progress, and become con- 
vinced of its utility, The law at Dres- 
den goes, however, far beyond this 
measure. It imposes a certain kind of 
fireplace on the householder. We leave 
him —even when the Local Bodies act— 
an absolute discretion. He may do any- 
thing he likes, except contribute to the 
darkness of the atmosphere. It would 
be too long to enumerate the modes in 
which the end may be secured. I have 
a dozen ready; some by fuel ; some by 
fireplaces; some by improvement of the 
chimneys. It has been sometimes urged 
that the Bill would be unfavourable to 
the coal trade. It may be that on that 
grourd the Government have unex- 
pectedly determined to oppose it. 
Whoever glances at the history of the 
coal trade will see how little it has to 
fear from any change by which the de- 
mand for gas and coke would both be 
probably augmented. I have statistics 
here as to the increase—decade after de- 
cade—of the coal imported into London, 
but will not venture to detain the House 
by giving them in detail. They illus- 
trate the firmness of the coal trade. 
They also illustrate the mode in which 
the atmosphere has gradually been 
worked into the obscurity which hangs 
upon it. To conclude, if this Bill is 
carried what will follow? The experi- 
ment of restraining smoke will probably 
be tried during the autumn in the City. 
If it succeeds in two years, under the 
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pressure of opinion, the whole of London 
will be likely to adoptit. All those who 
value daylight will be immeasurably 
gainers. If it is thrown out, the evil 
which requires it is perpetuated. It is 
not probable that any Bill will be re- 
newed. It is not easy to renew it when 
this House has unhappily pronounced 
itself against the mildest form which 
legislation can assume. No individual 
and no Minister, after a discussion such 
as the nuble Earl invites, would be en- 
couraged to attempt it. Year by year 
the sanitary mischief will extend, and 
be attributed with justice to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. My Lords, I trust 
the Bill may pass with some of the 
Amendments I have pointed to. But if 
it is not to do so, at least, to save appear- 
ances, it ought to perish by a smoother 
and more decorous end than that one 
which the noble Earl has indicated on 
the Paper. 


Moved, ‘That the House do now 
resolve itself into a Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—(Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


Eart BROWNLOW said, that the 
object of the Bill before the House was 
one which must commend itself to every- 
one who was compelled to spend any 
portion of his life in the Metropolis; 
but he must express his extreme regret 
that the machinery by which the noble 
Lord who had charge of the Bill wished 
to accomplish this object was not such 
as could in any way commend itself to 
the Government. There were two im- 
portant provisions in the Bill. One of 
them gave concurrent powers to the 
police and the Local Authority, and the 
other had reference to private residences. 
Up to the present time the duty of pro- 
ceeding against persons in this matter 
had an Io with the police. In the last 
10 years the total number of cases of 
nuisance from smoke reported by the 
police was 12,885. The number of cases 
where the nuisance abated after the 
proprietor was cautioned by order of 
the Commissioner was 9,256; and the 
number of cases where the nuisance 
abated after the furnaces were inspected 
by engineers was 816; the total number 
of convictions under the Act was 1,574. 
He thought that their Lordships would 
see from these figures that the police 
had not entirely neglected their duty in 
this direction. Furthermore, the police 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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stated that in the area to which the Act 
applied the nuisance was on the wane. 
But there were certain cases where the 
police had no jurisdiction. These were 
the cases of hotels and eating-houses, 
where no steam boilers were used. It 
hud been the practice of the police to 
report these cases to the Local Autho- 
rity, and to offer to give evidence if pro- 
ceedings were taken; but he had not 
been able to find any certain case where 
the Local Authority had acted in this 
matter. On the other hand, in country 
districts, where the Local Authority had 
control of the matter, the Acts were to 
all intentsand purposes a dead letter, and 
the result of giving concurrent powers to 
the police and the Local Authority would 
be that the police would leave the matter 
to the Local Authority and the Local Au- 
thority would leave it to the police, and 
nothing would be done. The nuisance 
would, under these circumstances, be 
more likely to increase than abate. The 
Bill for the first time brought private resi- 
dences under a law of this kind, and he 
could not help thinking that such a pro- 
vision would raise a perfect storm of in- 
dignation in every home in the Metro- 
polis. Surely, if the House passed the 
clause which interfered with the cooking 
of their dinners and the heating of their 
houses, it ought to be surrounded by 
every possible safeguard; but the Bill 
contained no safeguard at all. He ob- 
jected to the clause which allowed Local 
Authorities to exempt houses below a 
certain rateable value, ‘because one 
house might emit as much smoke as the 
occupier liked, while the adjoining occu- 
pier, who, perhaps, paid £2 morein rates, 
would be brought within the Act if he 
committed a like nuisance. The police 
had found many difficulties in carrying 
out the Act, and these had already been 
reported to the Home Office. That De- 
partment now had the Report so made 
under consideration, and inquir es were 
being prosecuted upon the subiect. 
Until the inquiries were completed and 
the Returns all sent in, it was perfectly 
impossible to tell what would be the 
best method of dealing with the subject. 
But the Government were perfectly alive 
to its importance, and the Home Office 
would not lose sight of it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would 
be induced not to press the measure 
further in the present Session. He 


, moved that the House do resolve itself 
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into a Committee on the Bill that day 
three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months.’’?)— 
(The Earl Brownlow.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that al- 
though the Government had allowed 
the Bill to pass the second reading, they 
now took the unusual course of opposing 
the further progress of the measure. 
The noble Earl had stated the case of 
the Government with regard to the Bill 
very clearly and with much ability ; but 
he had given no explanation of the 
course which the Government intended 
to adopt on the subject of smoke abate- 
ment. The question was one which 
ought to be legislated upon, and the 
Bill might be altered if their Lordships 
would allow it to go into Committee. 
He quite agreed that the Government 
were the proper persons to deal with 
the matter, and if the noble Earl had 
made any declaration with regard to 
their intentions he should have been 
satisfied; but all that the noble Earl 
said was that some change was required, 
and that the Home Office would care- 
fully consider the subject. There was 
not the slightest indication of their in- 
tention to take definite action. The 
simple thing would have been to refer 
to a Select Committee either the Bill or 
the whole subject, instead of postponing 
it again. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
shared the disappointment of the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) at the want of 
action on the part of the Government. 
This was a grave question, and affected 
the health and happiness of the people 
of this great Metropolis. Much had 
been said about legislation upon the 
subject, and yet nothing had yet been 
done. He thought that the time had 
come when the Government should take 
a bolder line and some definite step. 
He heard with some alarm of the mys- 
terious inquiries at the Home Office. 
They ought to get beyond inquiry, and 
see some proposal of a practical cha- 
racter. Smoke was a perfect nuisance 
to rich and poor alike, and the present 
state of things was a scandal to our 
civilization. 

Tue Duxe or WESTMINSTER said, 
he hoped that the noble Earl (the Earl 
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fallen from the Front Opposition Bench 
and the noble Earl who Bad just spoken. 
He (the Duke of Westminster) had been 
connected for some years with an insti- 
tute which had taken great trouble and 
interest in this matter, and it would be 
a great discouragement to many eminent 
men if this Bill were to be thrown out, 
and they were told by the Government 
that no action was to be taken. It 
seemed to him absolutely necessary that 
something should be done to diminish 
smoke in London, which was increasing 
so rapidly. He was told that no fewer 
than 60 houses were added to London 
for every working day of the year, and 
that since the beginning of the century 
the annual consumption of coal had risen 
from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons. Local 
Authorities might be permitted to make 
bye-laws, subject to the supervision of 
the Home Secretary, to prevent over- 
lapping and arbitrary action. He was 
afraid that if the Amendment was car- 
ried it would be very much misunder- 
stood; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would consent to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, the 
apprehension that this Bill might give 
too much occupation to the police was 
not well founded. The Local Authori- 
ties had never been too enthusiastic 
against the smoke nuisance. They were 
themselves producers of smoke and the 
representatives of smoke producers, and 
there would be reason to fear that an - 
Act which put responsibility upon them 
would be carried out too little rather 
than too much. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tux 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
the Government were perfectly alive to 
the gravity of the subject. He did not 
suppose there would be any difference of 
opinion among their Lordships as to the 
desirability of reducing the volume of 
smoke in London, and the main objec- 
tion to the Bill was that it did not afford 
the means by which alleviation could be 
secured. A large portion of the Bill 
was occupied in providing for machinery 
which must inevitably fail. There were 
in the Metropolis so many Local Autho- 
rities governing such a diversity of areas 
that it would be impossible, through 
them, to attain to anything like uni- 
formity ; and, as had been said, so many 
of them were interested as emitters of 
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pected to see that offenders were 
punished. As, however, a strong de- 
sire had been expressed by several noble 
Lords that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee for consideration, he 
did not think it would be right on be- 
half of the Government to offer opposi- 
tion to that course, though he could not 
hold out much hope that the Bill was 
likely to become law during the present 
Session. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, that if his Motion was with- 
drawn, and also that of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Amendment of the 
noble Duke would supersede them. 


Amendment and Original Motion (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


ARMY — THE SCOTS GUARDS — THE 
CAMP AT PIRBRIGHT.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, What steps were to be taken to 
preserve order and protect the public 
from outrage in the neighbourhood of 
the Guards’ camp at Pirbright? The 
noble Lord mentioned several serious 
offences that had beencommitted recently 
in the neighbourhood of the camp. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
that he regretted that the noble Viscount 
had thought it necessary to make this 
matter public; but he was obliged to 
confess that he thought the facts jus- 
tified it. That such cases should arise 
was little to the credit of the distin- 
guished battalion of Scots Guards sta- 
tioned at Pirbright. In justice to the 
Grenadier Guards, to which battalion 
the noble Viscount had referred, he 
must point out that these convictions had 
taken place in the case of men of the 
Scots Guards, not the Grenadier Guards. 
A letter had been written to the General 
Officer commanding at Aldershot by His 
Royal Highness’s orders, impressing 
upon him the necessity for making every 
effort to insure the good behaviour of 
the men generally at Pirbright, towards 
civilians especially. There was a party 
of military mounted police, one non- 
commissioned officer, and seven privates 
on duty at the camp, besides the regular 
police and picquets. From a Return re- 
ceived from Aldershot from the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards, one man was 
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sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
with hard labour for assault with intent 
to rob; one man to 10 years’ penal ser- 
vitude for rape. The offences occurred 
in the month of May, 1887. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 105.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he had endeavoured to 
meet various suggestions which had been 
made; but there were three important 
principles as to which he would state at 
once he could not make any concessions. 
He could not accept the suggestion as to 
annexing the registry of land to the 
Land Commission, as the Land Commis- 
sion had important and particular func- 
tions todischarge. Inthe second place, 
he could not accept the suggestion of at 
once making universal and compulsory 
the registration of land. He preferred 
to wait for the gradual development 
from time to time of such a system of 
registration as could be managed by a 
small staff—a staff to grow in the least 
expensive way with the increasing work. 
The whole subject was so extensive that 
no scheme could be proposed which 
would satisfactorily deal with the whole 
of it at one time. There was not in that 
Bill the least trace of forcing on any- 
body the registration of his land unless 
he wished to sell a part o7 it, and then 
whether he registered the whole estate 
or the particular part which he wished 
to sell was entirely at his own option. 
With reference to the particular sums 
to be charged as fees, it would be im- 
possible to deal with that matter ab- 
solutely there at present, as it would 
be necessary that it should go before the 
House of Commons. There were some 
Amendments to be proposed in the Bill 
by his noble and learned Predecessor, 
which, he was happy to say, he could 
welcome as improvements of the mea- 
sure. He now moved that their Lord- 
ships should go into Committee on the 
Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill ”~.( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he thought 
it would be convenient if he made a few 
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observations on the Bill before the 


House went into Committee. Since it 
had been in their Lordships’ hands in a 
revised form he had given the measure 
a great deal of consideration ; and he 
entertained some doubt whether its 
scope and purpose were yet really un- 
derstood. An impression appeared to 
prevail that its provisions were more 
drastic and far-reaching than would 
actually prove to be the case; and if 
people were under the belief that it 
would produce any very sp3edy result, 
or that it was a great step in the direc- 
tion of the rapid realization of a system 
of complete registration of land in this 
country, they were likely to find them- 
selves disappointed. He did not himself 
believe that it would have any very great 
or immediate result ; but yet he thought 
that it was a step in advance and in the 
right direction, and that it would not in- 
terfere hereafter with any future steps 
which might be taken for establishing 
a complete system of registration of land 
in this country. He had said that the 
scope of the Bill was not thoroughly 
understood, and that fact was amply 
accounted for by the mode in which it 
was drawn. The whole scheme was 
nowhere to be found in the Bill itself; 
but it had to be discovered by carefully 
studying the Bill, and by studying it in 
conjunction with the Act of 1875. That 
was a task of considerable difficulty. The 
Act of 1875 and its framework were not 
always known and thoroughly under- 
stood even by experienced practitioners 
in the Legal Profession; and in exa- 
mining the effect of this Bill they had 
to grope their way to certain provisions 
in the former Act, the knowledge of 
which was absolutely essential to an 
understanding of this measure. He 
had himself experienced great difficulty 
in finding the provisions to which refer- 
ence was made in the Bill, and after 
being engaged in the task for an hour 
or two he flung the two Bills aside in 
disgust, and postponed their further 
study till next day, after he should have 
regained his equanimity. The whole 
scheme should have been included in the 
Bill itself. It might be said that if the 
Bill consisted of more clauses, it would 
be more difficult to pass it through the 
other House. Sixty clauses were ample 
for purposes of obstruction, if obstruc- 
tion were intended, and delays in dis- 
cussion were caused by frequent de- 
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mands for the explanation of complicated 
clauses which could not be understood 
without elaborate reference to previous 
Acts. He thought there ought to have 
been incorporated in that Bill all that 
was necessary to render it intelligible, 
even if that had required 30 or 40 ad- 
ditional clauses to be introduced into it. 
The evil of the increased bulk of the 
measure would have been counter- 
balanced by its greater intelligibility. 
The Bill proposed that after a certain 
date, to be fixed from time to time by 
Order in Council in any district com- 
prised in the Order in Council, a regis- 
tration of land should be compulsory in 
this sense—that if the owner sold it he 
must, before doing so, register the piece 
that was to be sold ; that before settling 
he must register; and that on the death 
of the owner it must be registered be- 
fore anybody succeeded to the legal 
title to it. It seemed at first sight that 
that was a measure of considerable vio- 
lence, but really it was not so. The 
previous Act of 1875 provided for three 
kinds of registration, and it was essen- 
tial to bear that in mind. First, the 
owner of the land might go to the land 
registry and obtain the registration of 
an absolute title. Of course, in that case 
his title must be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and if found satisfactory it was 
put upon the register, and he obtained 
an absolute and indefeasible title. Then, 
if he did not make out an absolutely 
complete title to the satisfaction of the 
registrar, but one complete with some 
qualification, he might obtain the regis- 
tration of what was called a qualified 
title, giving him an absolute right, sub- 
ject only to this or that particular quali- 
fication. In the third place, he might 
register a possessory title—that was to 
say, that he was in possession of the 
land at the time of registration. It must 
be borne in mind that this third way 
was open to the owner—namely, the 
registration of possessory title. The 
Bill after a certain date made the regis- 
tration compulsory in the cases to which 
he had called attention; but it left it 
entirely open what the registration 
should be. The owner need not regis- 
ter with an absolute title or a qualified 
title unless he chose; if he had any dis- 
position to register at all he would choose 
the simplest and the cheapest form of 
registration—that of the possessory title. 
But this gave no greater right than be- 
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fore ; and those who entertained appre- 
hensions as to the effect of the measure 
would do well to bear in mind that all 
they need register was the possessory 
title. There was no compulsion on any- 
one to register except in the case of sale 
or death of the owner; and, therefore, 
it would be at once apparent that if they 
were to bring the Bull into operation 
over the whole country to-morrow, it 
would be a considerable time indeed— 
perhaps a generation—before all the 
land in the country got on the register. 
It must, therefore, be understood that 
the compulsion was really not so serious 
as some persons apprehended. If they 
were going to compel the owners to re- 
gister a possessory title, where he was 
unwilling to register another, and see- 
ing that he got by the registration of 
the possessory title on the occasion of 
his doing so no benefit at all, he main- 
tained that they ought to make that first 
registration of the possessory title as 
cheap and as simple as it was possible 
to make it. He did not think their 
Lordships had the slightest right, when 
they were going to give no immediate 
benefit, to compel a registration such 
as that, and to make it a burden to 
the landowner. In the Act which was 
incorporated with the present Bill, it 
was provided in the case of possessory 
titles that the proprietor should give 
evidence; but he submitted, for the 
consideration of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that the regis- 
tration of the possessory title ought not 
to require any evidence at all. They 
ought to be satisfied with the fact that 
the owner was in possession; by exa- 
mining the title they were going beyond 
the proper function in a case of that 
kind and leading to great expense with- 
out any corresponding advantage. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that the person who 
registered this title got very little in- 
deed, the fees of possessory registration 
ought to be very small. If those two 
principles were conceded such compul- 
sion as there was in the Bill would be 
carried out without serious burden to the 
owner or the registry. He believed 
that the registration of the possessory 
title was all they would get the land- 
owner to adopt. The system provided 
by the Act of 1875 had been in opera- 
tion down to the present time. Owners 
ould register absolute and qualified 
itLes under it; but they had only done 
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so to a limited extent. Why were they 
to expect owners to do more after this 
Bill was passed? The reason why re- 
gistration had not hitherto been taken 
advantage of to any great extent was 
owing to the considerable expense en- 
tailed in doing so. Men of experience 
in the Lega] Profession said that it was 
not worth while to register ; the cost was 
so great and the benefit so small. As 
far as absolute and qualified titles were 
concerned, therefore, he did not see why 
there should be any change in the 
future. There was no compulsion and 
no greater facility afforded for doing so 
hereafter than had existed up to the 
present time. The registration of pos- 
sessory title, then, would be the first 
step; but the only direction in which 
one could hope for anything beyond that 
lay in the provisions of the Bill dealing 
with the confirmation of title—that was 
to say, turning the possessory title into 
an absolute title. He entirely sympa- 
thized with the object of those pro- 
visions, and they would receive his sup- 
port. He found no provision, however, 
in the clause for investigation of title 
at that stage, and he invited the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to that sub- 
ject, and with the view of making the 
first step regarding the possessory title 
subject to less examination than it was 
and the confirmation of the title subject 
to more examination. He certainly 
urged the Lord Chancellor to encourage 
in every way the application for absolute 
titles and confirmation of .titles. The 
Lord Chancellor said he was unwilling 
to bring the scheme into operation at 
once, and that he desired to do so gra- 
dually. Ifthe scheme were one for the 
general compulsory registration of title, 
such as was ordinarily understood by 
that term, he should agree with his noble 
and learned Friend ; but if all the com- 
pulsion consisted in the registration of 
possessory title, he did not think there 
would be any difficulty in bringing the 
scheme into operation at once. His 
noble and learned Friend also feared a 
block of work. But why should there 
be? The registration would consist for 
the most part of possessory titles, and 
with a good staff the authorities might 
be prepared to deal with the whole of 
the work to the extent to which compul- 
sion was really enforced in the Bill. 
Tne points would have to be decided in 
Committee as to whether an absolute or 
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only a guaranteed title should be given 
to those upon the Register as owners, 
and as to whom compensation should 
be given in the event of the wrong per- 
son beiag on the register. 
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Motion agreed to; House in Commit- 
tee (on Re-Commitment) (according to 
order). 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Registration required to 
carry legal estate). 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he moved 
to amend the clause by so altering it as 
to do away with the necessity of register- 
ing before sale. The effect of the 
amendment would be to prevent the 
necessity of two registrations instead of 
one. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 7, 
to leave out from (‘‘it shall be’’) to 
(‘his behalf and”) in line 10.—( The 
Lord Horschell.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said he could not accept the 
Amendment, because anybody selling 
the land ought to be in a position to 
register the whole of it at once. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that a man might desire to eell a 
portion of an estate in very small lots 
for building, and he could not say what 
particular portion he might from time 
to time be able to dispose of. It would 
be a great hardship that an owner should 
be obliged to register his whole estate 
on account of such small sales. A de- 
scription of the land would be required, 
and the whole proceeding would involve 
a solicitor’s bill, with no corresponding 
advantage. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that there 
would not necessarily be {any solicitor’s 
bill at all. There was no question of 
title, If an acre was to be sold the only 
question would be whether the acre was 
properly described. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause ?”’ 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents, 
40; Not-Contents, 16: Majority, 24. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he had an 
Amendment to move providing that, 
until a proprietor of the land had been 
registered, a person succeeding under 
the will or on the intestacy of any person 
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dying after the day specified to the fes 
simple of, or a life estate in the land, if 
freehold, whether subject or not to in- 
cumbrances, or to the whole interest or 
a life estate in the land, if leasehold, 
should not— 

“ Obtain any legal estate in such land ; pro- 

vided, always, that nothing contained in this 
section shall interfere with the rights of any 
person to obtain registration.’’ 
The section which he desired to amend 
provided that the person succeeding as 
stated should not be capable of exer- 
cising or creating any legal rights in or 
over the land, or of exercising apy 
equitable right in respect of the land, 
except for the purpose of obtaining 
registration, but this, he thought, would 
leave a person succeeding under the 
will or on the intestacy of another in a 
very difficult position. It would fre- 
quently happen that something would 
require to be done immediately to pre- 
vent irreparable damage to property, 
and according to this Bill there would 
be no one to do it until registration was 
effected. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out lines 33, 34, 35, and insert 
(“obtain any legal estate in such land; pro- 
vided always, that nothing contained in this 
shall interfere with the right of any person to 
obtain registration and on’’).— (The Lord 
Herschell.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) was understood to say that 
the Bill would not restrict the action of 
those rightly undertaking the duties of 
administration. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv THRING, on the same clause, 
moved an Amendment to the effect that 
a conveyance of a registered fee-simple 
should not pass the title, but only 
operate as a contract to sell, and the 
costs should not be allowed on taxation 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 7, leave out from (“ specified ’’) 
to end of clause and insert (‘‘ the conveyance or 
transfer on the occasion of a sale of the fee 
simple in possession of any unregistered free- 
hold land situate in any such district as afore- 
said, or of the whole estate in any unregistered 
leasehold land (which is capable of being regis- 
tered under the Land Transfer Acts) situate as 
aforesaid, shall operate only as a contract, and 
shall not pass any estate in the land, and the 
costs of any such conveyance shall not be allowed 
on taxation ’’).—({ Zhe Lord Thring.) 


T 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) could not accept the Amend- 
ment. The object of the Bill was to 
bring all land upon the register. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 to 10, inclusive, agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

House resumed; and to be again in 
Committee on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
— Crvm Service Estimates; Crass I. — 
Pustic Works anv Buitpines, Votes 1, 2, 3 

Postic Bitits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Public Worship Facilities* [292]; Return- 
ing Officers’ Expenses * [293]. 

First Reading—County Courts Consolidation * 
[294]. 

Committee—Coal Mines, &c. Regulation [130], 
debate adjourned; Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation [167]—x.P. 

Committee— Report —National Debt and Local 
Loans [266.] 

Provisional OrpEr Brris—Second Reading — 
Local Government (No. 5)* [280]; Local 
Government (No. 7) * [282] ; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 8) * [286]. 

Report—Tramways (No. 2) * [271]. 

Considered as amended—Gas and Water * [248]. 





QUESTIONS. 
a 
LUNACY COMMISSIONERS (IRELAND)— 
THE REPORT. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) (for Mr. W. J. Conzer) (Wick- 
low, E.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When the annual Report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, Ireland, will be pre- 
sented to Parliament ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he was informed that the Annual 
Report of the Lunacy Commissioners 
(Ireland) was in the printer’s hands, 
and would be shortly issued. 
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BOYCOTTING AND INTIMIDATION 
(IRELAND)—ACTION OF JEREMIAH 
HEGARTY, MILLSTREET, CO. CORK. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
Jeremiah Hegarty, the head bailiff of 
the Cork Defence Union at Millstreet, 
latterly, after promoting the eviction of 
a man named Kelleher, visited and 
intimidated several people in the neigh- 
bourhood by threatening them with 
eviction if they afforded Kelleher any 
shelter ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked, 
if this was the same Jeremiah Hegarty 
who recently wrote a certain letter to 
a Cork newspaper ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he believed this was not the same 
Jeremiah Hegarty as was alluded to by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Johnston). With 
regard to the Question on the Paper, he 
was informed that the allegations were 
entirely without foundation. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
this was the same Jeremiah Hegarty as 
the one alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Johnston). He asked the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman if the 
Castle had effectually inquired into the 
alleged shooting of this man Hegarty, 
who had lately been appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace ? 

Cotone, KING-HARM.AN said, the 
Question of the hon. Member was with 
regard to Hegarty, the head bailiff—— 

Dr. TANNER: It is the same man. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: And it 
was with regard to the head bailiff that 
he had made inquiries, and not with 
regard to a man who had been ap- 
pointed to the Commission of the Peace 
for Cork. With regard to Jeremiah 
Hegarty, the head bailiff of the Cork 
Defence Union, the facts were as follows: 
—Kelleher did not owe any rent. He 
was not atenant at all. He lodged in 
the house of a man named Murphy, who 
was a weekly tenant in Millstreet, and 
owed 18 weeks’ rent. He was evicted, 
and his friend Kelleher had to go with 
him. Kelleher afterwards lodged with 
a woman named Bryan, and subse- 
quently went to the workhouse. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not a fact that, 
owing to the intimidation of Hegarty, 
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the woman Bryan turned him out of the 
house ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: I have 
no information to that effect. 


LABOURERS ACTS (IRELAND) — RE- 
TURN OF OPERATION OF THE 
ACTS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) (for Mr. W. J. Corzer) (Wick- 
low, E.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When the Return ordered, showing the 
working of the Labourers Acts (Ireland) 
will be laid upon the Table? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Local Government Board hoped 
to have the Return ready this week. 


SOUTH AFRICA — CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND—THE SEE OF NATAL. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
With reference to the Petition of the 
Church Council of the Church of England 
in Natal, praying that Her Majesty would 
be pleased to issue Her mandate for the 
Consecration of the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
baronet, to be a Bishop, with a view to 
exercising the Episcopal Office in Natal, 
and which Petition was answered by the 
Secretary of State on 15th March, 1887, 
to the effect that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had signified that he did 
not propose to apply for such mandate ; 
and, what are the reasons of His Grace 
for refusing to apply for such mandate ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): Upon 
receiving Notice of this Question I 
thought it desirable to communicate 
with His Grace, and I have his per- 
mission to read his reply, which is as 
follows :— 
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“Dear Sir Henry Holland,—It rests in the 
discretion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
whether or no he should in any particular case 
ask for a Royal mandate for the consecration of 
a Colonial Bishop. I should prejudice this 
discretion for the future were I to admit that I 
am under any obligation to state, directly or 
indirectly, the reasons which may in any actual 
instance have influenced my decision. The 
Question ad to you has reference to a 
case which involves many complex considera- 
tions. Those interested in the matter may, 
perhaps, be referred to a joint letter written by 
the two Archbishops and four other Bishops on 
February 6, 1885, and published at the time. 


** Yours very faithfully, Epwp. Cawruar.” 


{Junz 20, 1887; 
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INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND) — DRAINAGE OF LOUGH 
ERNE—COST AND INCIDENCE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; What was the esti- 
mated cost of the drainage works at 
Lough Erne; how much has been ad- 
vanced to the Lough Erne Drainage 
Board for drainage purposes, and how 
much for navigation; when were the 
works commenced, and within what 
period were they to be completed; 
what further advances have been applied 
for, and what additional money is pro- 
posed to be lent, and on what security ; 
who is the contractor for the works, 
and under what supervision are they 
carried out; what are the proportions of 
the money advanced which are to be re- 
paid by the landlords and tenants re- 
spectively; when will the works be 
finished; and, what benefit has been 
conferred on the district thereby ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): Per- 
haps the hon. Member will allow me to 
answer the Question. The estimated 
cost was £104,000 —£74,000 for drainage 
and £30,000 for navigation. The 
amount sanctioned for drainage was 
£124,000, including an additional loan 
of £50,000. The amount sanctioned for 
navigation was £30,000, £15,000 of 
which was a free grant, and £15,000 a 
loan. There was advanced for drainage 
£120,060, and £30,000 for navigation. 
The works were commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1881, and were to be completed on 
March 1, 1885, but the time was ex- 
tended to March, 1888. A further ad- 
vance of £20,000 to complete the work 
has been applied for. The securities of 
all advances consist of rent-charges on 
the land within the area of the district, 
and of county presentments for the navi- 
gation loan of £7,500. A contractor 
has been carrying out one part of the 
works, and the remainder will be carried 
out by day work, under the supervision 
of Mr. James Price, the engineer of the 
District Drainage Board. When the 
expense is closed the whole amount of 
the loan for drainage will be charged on 
the land, and the charge payable by the 
large proprietors liable will be deter- 
mined under the award. The increase 
of rent payable by the tenants, should 
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they not come to terms with their land- 
lord, can be fixed by the Board of Works 
on the application of the latter. It is 
expected that the works will be finished 
in March, 1890, and the Drainage Board 
is about to introduce a Bill extending 
the time for completion. Great benefit 
will be conferred on the district ; but the 
amount of the benefit cannot be ascer- 
tained till the completion of the works. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — THE 
BRADFORD SCHOOL BOARD—RAIS- 
ING OF THE STANDARD FOR HALF- 
TIME WORKING CHILDREN. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mitte of Council on Education, Whether 
his attention has been called to the com- 
plaints of working-class parents in the 
borough of Bradford, in consequence of 
the recent raising of the standard of in- 
struction for half-time children in that 
town; whether this has been carried 
into effect by the Bradford School Board 
in consequence of peremptory instruc- 
tions from the Education Department, 
without reference to the very exceptional 
conditions which prevail in Bradford 
with reference to half-timers ; and, whe- 
ther steps will be taken, in view of these 
exceptional circumstances, to relax the 
instructions issued by the Education De- 
partment to the Bradford School Board? 

Tuz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
uiaM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), 
in reply, said, the by-laws at Bradford 
had formed the subject of a long cor- 
respondence, and the school board, after 
full consideration, determined to raise 
the standard for half-timers from the 
second to the third. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the Education Depart- 
ment have the power to issue any in- 
structions to compel school boards to alter 
their by-laws. Action in this cas as 
taken by the school board itself; but the 
Department commended and approved 
the course they have adopted. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — RURAL 
MESSENGERS — THE MESSENGER 
FROM THE CURRAGH CAMP TO SUN- 
CROFT, CO. KILDARE. 

Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Postmaster General, If it is true that 
James Rourke, the rural postal messen- 
ger for the last 14 years between Cur- 
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ragh Camp and Suncroft, County Kil- 
dare, is deprived of many advantages 
which his class are entitled to in conse- 
quence of his not being officially ap- 
pointed through some error in furnishing 
his baptismal certificate; whether the 
production of it, bearing date the 26th 
March, 1837, entitles him to be so placed 
from the time of his appointment, and 
enables him to get the usual five years’ 
badge with small increase of pay which 
the faithful discharge of his duty has 
earned for him; and, if he will take his 
case into consideration ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): When 
James Rourke was first employed as an 
unestablished rural postman between 
Curragh Camp and Suncroft in Septem- 
ber, 1874, he was already over 37 years 
of age, even supposing him to have been 
born, as the hon. Member supposes, in 
March, 1837, and he was therefore too 
old for an established appointment, for 
which the limit of age was 35. Being 
only an unestablished servant of the 
Department, Rourke is not eligible for a 
‘five years’ badge,” or for any other 
advantage attending an established ap- 
pointment. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—APPOINTMENT 
OF EXAMINERS FOR THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland have yet appointed examiners to 
conduct the annual examinations of 
teachers to be held in next July; whe- 
ther the name of each examiner will ap- 
pear on the papers set by him, as is the 
case with all other Examining Bodies ; 
and, whether, in compliance with the 
unanimous request of the teachers of 
Ireland, the notifications of the results 
of the said examinations will be for- 
warded to the individual members, and 
not to the managers, as they have re- 
cently been ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Commissioners of National 
Education had appointed examiners to 
conduct the annual examination of 
teachers next July. The name of each 
examiner would appear on the papers 
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set by him. The Commissioners, how- , and, whether it is the intention of the 
ever, could not undertake to comply with | Secretary of State to postpone all action 


the request of the teachers, that the 
notifications of the results of the exami- 
nation should be forwarded to the indi- 
vidual instead of, as hitherto, to the 
managers. To do so would involve the 
infringement of one of the Commis- 
sioners’ Rules. 


INDIA (THE COVENANTED CIVIL SER- 
VICE) — COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
INTO THE ADMISSION OF NATIVES 
—DESPATCH OF THE EARL OF KIM- 
BERLEY, lirn JULY, 1886. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Copy of the Despatch of the 
Earl of Kimberley of 15th July, 1886; 
whether the Despatch instructed or 
authorized the Government of India to 
appoint a Commission; and, if so, whe- 
ther it defined the terms of the appoint- 
ment; whether the instruction was 
limited to an— 

“Inquiry into the admission of Natives of 
India to offices formerly reserved exclusively 
for members of the Covenanted Civil Service ;”’ 
and, if so, if he will explain why the 
inquiry, as shown by the Copy of Reso- 
lutions of the Indian Government, lately 
issued as a Parliamentary Paper, was 
first enlarged so as to— 

‘*Embrace the employment of Natives not 
only in the Covenanted Service, but also in the 
Uncovenanied Service generally,” 
and has since been enlarged to— 

“ Embrace the question of the admission of 
Natives and of Europeans in all branches of the 
Uncovenanted Service ;”’ 
whether this was done by express in- 
structions from the Secretary of State, 
and when given ; whether these proceed- 
ings are in preparation or substitution 
for the Parliamentary inquiry proposed 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and adopted by the late Go- 
vernment ; and, if so, whether the 
Secretary of State intends that an in- 
quiry, conducted by the Indian Govern- 
ment itself into the details of its own 
administrative staff, shall be accepted as 
a satisfactory basis for reform or re-con- 
struction, and the subject is to be with- 
drawn from the control or supervision of 
Parliament ; whether the evidence will 
be laid before Parliament, and an oppor- 
tunity will be given of discussing any 
plan of re-construction before it receives 
the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 





to relieve the admitted grievances of 
the Uncovenanted Service until the 
Commission has reported ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The alleged griev- 
ances of the Uncovenanted Service in 
regard to leave and pension rules have 
been some time under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State; but his decision 
has been delayed, under the impressiun 
that the Government of India had re- 
ferred to the Public Service Commission 
some of the points under discussion. He 
has, however, now been informed that 
this is not so. He will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to deal with that matter without 
further delay; and, as soon as the Cor- 
respondence with the Government of 
India is completed, will consider what 
Papers can be laid upon the Table. 


THE TITHE AGITATION IN WALES— 
DISTURBANCES IN DENBIGHSHIRE 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in The Daily News 
of the 17th June, that in the conflict 
arising from the enforcement of the 
payment of tithes, which took place at 
Mochdre, last Thursday, between the 
people of the village and the soldiers and 
police, 18 or 20 persons (including several 
inoffensive spectators) were seriously 
wounded by the police, who are alleged 
to have used their batons freely on the 
crowd; and, whether the Government 
have received any Report on the subject ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
also asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, Whether his attention has 
been called to the report in The Daily 
News and other morning papers of tithe 
collections in Mochdre, North Wales, in 
which it is stated that the police, upon 
their own initiative, charged the crowd, 
and used their batons right and left upon 
the heads of every man they came upon, 
irrespective of age; whether the police 
attacked and severely wounded a lame 
old man who was busy with his crops in 
an adjoining field ; whether Mr. William 
Jones, of Tan-yr-allt, and Mr. Hugh 
Roberts, who were quietly conversing, 
arm in arm, were knocked down by the 
police; whether several onlookers were 
batoned, kicked, and most seriously 
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wounded; and, whether he will take 
steps to inquire into the conduct of the 
police, and prevent wanton attacks on 
unoffending persons ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
to-day received a Report from the Chief 
Constable of Denbighshire, who informs 
me that on the occasion in question an 
organized attack of a wanton and un- 
provoked character was made upon the 
police by a large body of villagers, 
numbering about 500, who had been 
summoned from the surrounding country 
by the firing of cannon, hoisting of flags, 
and blowing of horns. The police at 
first defended themselves with their 
fists, but were compelled to draw their 
truncheons in self-defence. The lame 
man alleged to have been attending his 
crops in a field was seen behind a hedge 
in a threatening attitude with two large 
stones. He wascautioned by the police, 
but not struck. The Chief Constable is 
not aware of any simple onlooker having 
been struck ; but persons who assemble 
on such occasions must do so at their own 
risk. Several persons received injuries 
on both sides; but, as far as the Chief 
Constable has been able to ascertain, no 
one was very seriously hurt. The soldiers 
took no part in the melée. I do not in- 
tend to institute any inquiry into the con- 
duct of the police, whose action, as far 
asI am able to judge from the Report, 
was justified by the provocation received. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
whether the right hon. and learned, 
Gentleman could inform the House whe- 
ther the tithe dispute been Christ Church, 
Oxford, and their Welsh tenants had 
been settled or not ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I have 
no further information on that subject. 
All I have heard is that the Dean and 
Chapter have not allowed any abate- 
ment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: In con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory character 
of the answer of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I shall call attention 
to the subject at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been called to the fol- 
lowing passage, which appeared in Zhe 
Times of this morning— 


“In reference to the Questions put to the 
First Lord of the Treasury by the Welsh Mem- 
bers as to the origin of the disturbance at 
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Mochdre, and the vigorous attack by the police 
on the people, Mr. Elias Hughes, of Colwyn Bay, 
bard and poet, who lies at his house suffering 
from a broken arm and a severe scalp wound, 
says :—‘ On Thursday last I was following the 
mob up a narrow lane leading to the farm called 
Ymynodd. The police were in front of the 
people. There was a consultation at the farm, 
and the farmer paid his tithes. In returning 
the police, being desirous of tgs. closer to 
their military support, rushed through the 
crowd, which closed up again. I was then in 
front of the crowd and near the police, and 
hemmed in on both sides by hedges when the 
charge came. I thought I would not be 
attacked, as I had not uttered a word nor in- 
cited the crowd by gesture. A constable, how- 
ever, seized me by the throat and drove me up 
against the hedge. Seeing others being batoned 
all around, I put up my arm to guard my face. 
The result was that the officer struck me an 
awful blow with his baton, which broke my arm, 
and while my arm was hanging defenceless two 
other brutes ran up and struck me heavy blows 
on the skull, hitting me insensible ;’ ”’ 

and whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would make inquiry into that 
accusation, and whether he considered a 
broken arm a serious injury ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Of course, Sir, I 
consider a broken arm a serious injury. 
I have not seen the report to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers; and all I can 
say is that it is inconsistent with the 
Report I have received from the Chief 
Constable. 


LAND COMMISSION COURTS (IRE- 
LAND)—SITTINGS AT ROSCOMMON— 
APPEALS FROM CO. LONGFORD. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for 

Mr. T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it the fact 
that the appellants from County Long- 
ford, in the Land Courts, will have to 
go with their witnesses to Roscommon 
on Thursday next, and could no more 
convenient arrangement be made for 
hearing Longford rent appeals ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that he was not quite satisfied with 
the explanation given by the Land Com- 
misioners as to why the applicants from 
County Longford were to be compelled 
to go with their witnesses to Roscommon 
on Thursday next. He had telegraphed 
for further information. 


THE PUBLIC FUNDS — INVESTMENT 
OF SMALL SAVINGS, &c.—FURTHER 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 

Wansbeck) asked the Postmaster Ge- 
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neral, Whether the Government is pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill to provide fur- 
ther facilities for small investments in 
Government Stock, and for further in- 
creasing the usefulness of Post Office 
Savings Banks; and, if so, whether he 
can state when the Bill will be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University), 
in reply, said, he was not yet in a posi- 
tion to give an answer to the Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — NUMBER 
AND PARTICULARS OF CIVIL SER- 
VICE WRITERS EMPLOYED—EXCLU- 
SION FROM OFFICE ON JUBILEE 
DAY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
How many Civil Service Writers are 
engaged in his Department, and how 
many of these have been employed there 
for upwards of three years, how many 
for upwards of five years, and how 
many for upwards of 10 years, and 
whether they are hired by the day; 
how many writers employed in the 
Education Office are engaged in rooms 
overlooking Whitehall; and, whether 
these rooms will be occupied on Jubilee 
Day by any persons other than officials 
of the Department ; and, if so, by what 
persons and upon what grounds the 
writers will be excluded to make room 
for strangers ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
t1aM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
The space at the disposal of the Educa- 
tion Department is quite insufficient 
even for the permanent officials, and, 
therefore, it has been found necessary 
tu refuse many applications even from 
them. It is only right that the perma- 
nent members of the Civil Service, in- 
cluding the Inspectors, should have pre- 
cedence ; and the Department have been 
reluctantly obliged to refuse tickets of 
admission to the writers simply because 
there is no room. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
ROYAL PROCESSION. — THE PRO- 
VINCIAL PRESS. 


Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
Kensington, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the Metropolitan 
Police Authorities have refused to the 
accredited London Representatives of 
the Provincial Newspapers the facilities 
for passing along the route of the Royal 
Procession on Jubilee Day, which are 
granted to the reporters of the London 
newspapers, these facilities having been 
granted on previous occasions of great 
public moment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir ; 
it is not a fact. I am informed by the 
Chief Commissioner that more passes 
have been issued to Press representatives 
than on any previous occasion. In ad- 
dition to the various Press Agencies who 
report for the Provincial Press, sepa- 
rate passes have been given to a certain 
number of leading Provincial papers 
having London offices. 

Carrain PENTON (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
consider the advisability of extending to 
prison warders of Metropolitan Prisons 
the same recognition of their services on 
Jubilee Day as has been already pro- 
mised to the members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question of 
giving some pecuniary recognition to the 
police in view of the arduous and special 
duties they will have to perform on 
Jubilee Day is now under consideration. 
I am not aware that the warders of the 
Metropolitan Prisons have any cleim on 
similar grounds. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked whether, seeing that hon. Mem- 
bers had a hard day before them to- 
morrow, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury would move 
the adjournment of the House that 
night after the second Order on the 
Paper had been disposed of ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn (Strand, Westminster) said, that 
he was as desirous as any Member could 
be that the House should not be called 
upon to sit tili an unreasonably late 
hour that night; but it had been in- 
tended to discuss the Peninsular and 
Oriental Contract that night. If, how- 
ever, it was the wish of the House that 
it should be postponed, he would be 
happy to adopt the course suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, though he 
should be obliged, in the course of this 
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week, to ask the House to accept or 
reject the Mail Contract. 


In reply to Mr. W. Lowruesr ( West- 
moreland, Appleby), 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he hoped that this would 
be the last statement he should have to 
make to the House on this subject. 
The stand for Members and their friends, 
facing Parliament Street, would be open 
at 8 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and he 
hoped they would be there by half-past 
9. After making a provision of two 
tickets for each Member, and the Officers 
of the House who had not seats in the 
Abbey, he proposed, and he was sure 
that he should have the assent of all 
the Members, to place these tickets at 
the disposal of the gentlemen of the 
Press who so ably assisted them in the 
House. 


In reply to Mr. Seron-Kanrr (St. 
Helen’s), 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, in the absence of any 
local circumstance with which he was not 
acquainted, there was no doubt that 
Volunteers might take part in the Ju- 
bilee processions ; and he thought, after 
that intimation, any corps which had not 
received notice of the recision of the 
prohibitory order need have no hesita- 
tion in taking part in the processions. 

Mx. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked, whether it was a fact that 
the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police had granted permission for public- 
houses to remain open until 2 o’clock 
a.m.on Wednesday morning; and, if so, 
whether that permission had the sanc- 
tion of the Home Secretary ? 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, whether in country places Magis- 
trates in Petty Sessions alone had power 
to grant these extensions ; whether they 
could be granted on the requisition of 
an officer of an Association on behalf of 
all the members of the Association with- 
out individual application ? 

Tue SECREIARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police has received many thousands 
of applications from licensed persons for 
permission to keep their premises open 
beyond the usual hour on Tuesday 
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night. It has been found impossible to 
grant each applicant an occasional 
license from mere lack of time, and 
Superintendents of Police have accord- 
ingly received instructions not to take 
proceedings against licensed persons 
keeping their houses open till 2 a.m. on 
Wednesday. Licensed persons have, 
however, been informed that they will 
be responsible to the Commissioner of 
Police for any drunkenness or disorder 
taking place on their premises. The 
Chief Commissioner of Police is by 
Statute the Local Authority for the Me- 
tropolis ; and discretion in extending the 
hours during which licensed premises 
may remain open is vested in him by 
Statute. The Commissioner informs me 
that applications for leave have been ex- 
traordinarily numerous, and by no means 
confined to the members of the Society 
referred to bythe hon. Member. The 
law on the subject is to be found in 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 94. The Local Autho- 
rities in the country are two Justices of 
the Peace in Petty Sessions assembled ; 
and there must be an application by an 
applicant for leave to keep open licensed 
premises, and the magistrates are not to 
grant an occasional license without an 
application having been made. 

Mr. COBB asked, whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
make any representation to the magis- 
trates on the subject ? 


No reply. | 


Strrk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked, whether the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been called to the 29th 
clause of the Statute, which made it im- 
perative that every licensed victualler 
should apply to the Local Authority for 
his house to remain open beyond the 
usual hour, and if those licensed victual- 
lers who had not made application would 
not be liable for penalties ; also whether 
the Chief Commissioner of Police for 
the Metropolis was not the Local Au- 
thority in London; and, whether a 
similar extension would be granted to 
the publicans in the City by the Chief 
Comwmiasioner of the City Police? If that 
permission were granted for the whole of 
the Metropolis, he believed that about 
15,010 people would be employed in 
making people drunk to-morrow night. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether, on previous occa- 
sious of a similar character to the pre- 
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sent, drink had not been distributed 
gratis and abundantly to the people of 
London; and, whether this precedent 
would not be followed on this occasion ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
know whether those publicans who had 
this general wholesale permission, but 
who had not made personal application, 
would not be liable to be proceeded 
against by private persons for every 
drop of drink they sold after the statu- 
tory hour of closing ? 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, the hon. Member 
could not expect him to answer a Ques- 
tion on a legal point without Notice. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Then the 
publicans would sell drink at their own 
risk ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether, notwithstanding the in- 
struction to the police, those who sold 
drink without a special licence could not 
be proceeded against by private indi- 
viduals ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, that depended upon the terms of 
the Statute. His impression was that 
they could. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Then 
these publicans must be prepared for 
prosecutions. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GAMBIA 
—ACTION OF THE FRENCH AT 
BADIBOO. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received information that officers 
of the French Government have hoisted 
the French flag in Badiboo, which 
country is on the banks of the British 
River Gambia, and is under British pro- 
tection; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking to protect British 
rights and interests in the territories of 
the Gambia Colony ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horzanp) (Hampstead): Her 
Majesty’s Government have received in- 
formation from Sir Samuel Rowe that 
as a result of conflicts between the 
French and their Native allies and Saide 
Mattei, a Chief of Badiboo, the French 
flag has been hoisted in that country. 
Badiboo is not under British protection, 
but is within the sphere of British in- 
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fluence on the River Gambia, and its 
Chiefs have for many years past been 
under Treaty engagements to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The matter is en- 
gaging the serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are fully 
alive to the necessity of protecting 
British rights and interests on the River 
Gambia, and are in communication with 
the French Government on the subject. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—DRAINAGE OF LOUGH 
ERNE—FAILURE OF THE WORKS. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 

Whether the Government will direct the 

Royal Commissioners now inquiring into 

the Industries of Ireland to hold a 

Public Court of Investigation in Ennis- 

killen into the causes of the failure of 

the Lough Erne Works? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suirn) 
(Strand, Westminster): The Royal 
Commission on Irish Public Works 
having received from the Government 
some correspondence respecting the 
Lough Erne drainage and navigation 
works, they visited the district and took 
some formal evidence respecting them, 
and their views are expressed in para- 
graph 29, page 20 of their first Report. 
They have not thought it any part of 
their duty to go further into the matter, 
as it was not specially mentioned in the 
terms of Her Majesty’s Reference to 
them. They have not heard any allega- 
tion of a failure of the scheme; but they 
are aware that the works have cost more 
money, and taken a longer time to exe- 
cute, than was originally expected. If 
the hon. Member will send me any 
papers showing that a failure of the 
works has occurred, I shall be quite 
ready to communicate with the Koyal 
Commission on the subject. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his 
Question as it appeared on the Paper. 
He wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment would direct the Royal Commission 
to hold a Public Court of Investigation 
in Enniskillen into the cause of the 
failure of the Lough Erne Works? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
afraid he could not undertake that a 
public inquiry should be held in the 
manner indicated by the hon. Member; 
but he would cause inquiries to be made 
of the Commissioners as to their own 
view on the subject. 
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SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Bill for the extension of the 
powers of the Secretary for Scotland, 
promised \n the Speech from the Throne, 
will be introduced ? 

Tus FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
every hope that the measure referred to 
will be introduced in the other House 
very shortly. There will be no avoidable 
delay. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE CEN- 
TRAL HALL — POSITION FOR A 
STATUE OF THE LATE EARL OF 
IDDESLEIGH. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the ‘ Great 
Chamberlain,” has given permission to 
the ‘*Memorial Committee of the Karl 
of Iddesleigh ” to place a statue of the 
late Earl in the Central Hall of the 
Palace of Westminster; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that the erec- 
tion of a statue in the above-mentioned 
position is manifestly at variance with 
the designs and intentions of the late Sir 
Charles Barry, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will use their best endeavours to 
induce the Great Chamberlain to revoke 
his decision ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suirn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I am informed 
that the Lord Great Chamberlain has 
given permission to the Memorial Com- 
mittee to place a statue of the late Earl 
of Iddesleigh in the Central Hall of the 
Palace of Westminster. Whether the 
erection of such a statue is at variance 
with the designs of the late Sir Charles 
Barry I am unable to judge ; but I would 
suggest that my righthon. Friend should 
communicate his views to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK gave 
Notice that when the Vote for the Houses 
of Parliament was brought forward he 
should move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum required for the statue. 


COAL MINES, &c, REGULATION BILL. 
In reply to Mr. J. E. Extis (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe), 
Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the Com- 
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mittee stage of this Bill would be com- 
pleted on Wednesday next. There was 
a strong disposition on the part of the 
Government to facilitate discussion in 
the matter. 


PARLIAMENT — DIVISIONS IN THIS 
HOUSE — IMPROVEMENT IN REGIS- 
TERING THE VOTES. 


In reply to Mr. Jennrnos (Stockport), 


Tae PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, it 
was true he had communicated to Mr. 
Speaker a plan which, he thought, 
would shorten the time occupied in 
taking Divisions in the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The plan proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman was sub- 
mitted to me, and it seemed to contain in 
it the elements of success. Members on 
both sides of the House have expressed 
approval of the scheme, and I propose, 
with the approval of the House, that it 
should be tried. I should like to try it 
as soon as possible, but the Clerk of the 
Works is very busy, and on Thursday or 
Friday it might be possible to make the 
very slight structural alterations neces- 
sary—that is the removal of the turn- 
stile in the ‘‘ No”’ Lobby from one end 
to the other. I hope that change will 
be for the convenience of the House. 





MR. SPEAKER—HIS DEGREE OF D.C.L, 
AT OXFORD. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to be per- 
mitted to acquaint the House that the 
University of Oxford has done me the 
honour to propose to confer upon me the 
degree of D.C.L. For the purpose of 
receiving that degree it will e necessary, 
I am informed, that I should attend at 
Oxford on Wednesday next. But it 
would be impossible for me to be pre- 
sent at Oxford and to absent myself from 
my duties unless by the leave and in- 
dulgence of the House. For that indul- 
gence I now respectfully ask the House. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster): In consequence of the 
communication which you, Sir, have just 
made to the House, I beg to move— 

**That during Mr. Speaker's tem ab- 
sence at Oxford on Wednesday am Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
do take the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant 
te the Standing Order.” 
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Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
I hope I may be permitted, in the ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), to second the Motion, and most 
heartily to congratulate you, Sir, upon 
the honour which is about to be con- 
ferred upon you. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That during Mr. Speaker's temporary ab- 
sence at Oxford on Wednesday next, Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
do take the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant 
to the Standing Order,”—(Mr, W. H. Smith,) 
—put, and agreed to. 

The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 

Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that he 
had been honoured by an invitation from the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford to at- 
tend at Oxford on Wednesday next, in order 
that the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law should 
be conferred upon him by that University ; but 
that it was only by the indulgence of the House 
that he could absent himself from its sitting 
that day. 

Ordered, That during Mr. Speaker’s tem- 


porary absence at Oxford, on Wednesday next, ; 


Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, do take the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing Order.—(M;. William 
Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—_—_ —- 
PRIVILEGE—PUBLIC PETITIONS COM- 

MITTEE—PETITIONS ON THE LON- 

DON COAL AND WINE DUTIES CON- 

TINUANCE BILL. 

Special Report considered. 

Sim CHARLES FORSTER (Walsall): 
It now becomes my duty to ask the 
House to consider the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine into 
the character of the Petitions presented 
for and against the continuance of the 
Coal and Wine Duties. The Committee 
have gone fully through those Petitions, 
and as the result of a protracted inquiry 
they have found that there has been un- 
doubtedly a Breach of the Privileges of 
this House. The Committee have not 
been able to come to the conclusion that 
direct charges of participation in fraud 
against the Corporation of the City of 
London have been established, but the 
Corporation cannot be acquitted of gross 
negligence. As regards Mr. Reginald 
Bidmead, the Committee are cf opinion 
that the case is complete. Although I 


have a natural disinclination to strike at 


\ 
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the minor criminal while the greater 
criminals escape, yet the House must 
deal with facts as they find them, and 
unless the right of petitioning is to de- 
generate into a farce and the Privileges 
of this House are to exist only in name, 
I cannot see how it is possible to pass 
over so clear and flagrant a case as 
that of Mr. Reginald Bidmead without 
serious notice. It will be for the House 
to consider whether the indulgence 
which it usually extends to culprits 
who purge their contempt may not pro- 
perly be extended to the offender in the 
present case. In the meanwhile, I feel 
there is no other course open to methan to 
move a Resolution similar to that which 
I made in 1865 when I was first called 
to the Chair of the Committee on Public 
Petitions—now, unhappily, 22 years ago 
—when certain persons werecommitted to 
Newgate under circumstances detailed 
in the Report. In the concluding para- 
graph of the Report, the Committee call 
special attention to three points which 
they have considered it necessary to 
condemn—namely, the placing of Peti- 
tions on tables in the open air, at which 
| the signatures of passers by are obtained, 
; which are not capable of identification ; 
the piecing together of sheets of signa- 
tures without reference to the quarter 
'from which they are obtained, and the 
| headings ultimately affixed to them; 
|and the practice of presenting Petitions 
| without any kind of voucher for their 
|genuineness. The right of petition is a 
,valuable right; and I apprehend that 
the House, asthe guardian of Constitu- 
tional rights, will not lightly agree to 
part with a privilege which has been 
handed down to them for generations, 
and which has always been regarded 
|as a necessary safety-valve. If how- 
jever, the right is to be preserved, it 
| must be guarded jealously. Let us not 
| abolish the right, but introduce such 
changes into the Rules which regulate 
it as experience show to be necessary. 
In order to vindicate the Privileges of the 
House, I beg to move— 

“‘ That Reginald Bidmead, having fabricated 
signatures to certain Petitions presented to this 
House, has been guilty of Contempt and a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House.”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Reginald Bidmead, having fabricated 
signatures to certain Petitions presented to this 
House, has been guilty of Contempt and a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House.’’—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Sir, I do not intend to oppose tie 
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Motion which you have just put from Now, I contend that the Corporation of 


the Chair. ButI claim the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments while 
I make a statement on this Motion 
which may materially influence the de- 
cision of the House upon the Resolution 
with which I understood the Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Petitions to 
intimate that he intends to follow up 
the Motion now before the House. I 
will venture to make an appeal to the 
hon. Baronet and to the House in rela- 
tion to that consequential Motion. The 
hon. Member for Walsall (Sir Charles 
Forster) has already said that he feels 
considerable reluctance in striking at a 
minor criminal while greater criminals 
are allowed toescape. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that when the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Petitions first reported the matter, he 
moved that the Order directing that the 
Petitions should lie on the Table of the 
House should be discharged. I ventured 
at the time to oppose that Motion, and I 
moved the adjournment of the debate in 
order to give time for further considera- 
tion. Since then the Committee on 
Petitions have not only considered the 
matter, but they have made a full 
inquiry into some of the statements 
which I felt it my duty to make to the 
House, and which, as it appeared to me, 
were of sufficient gravity to warrant a 
full and searching inquiry. The result 
of the investigations of the Committee, 
and of the evidence laid before them, is 
now in our hands, and I think I have a 
right to say that the course which I 
then took has been fully justified by the 
Report of the Committee. Every state- 
ment I made as to the particular cha- 
racter of the forgeries which took place 
has been more than borne out by the 
evidence. In the course I intend to 
take to-day, I do not propose in any 
way to put a slight upon the Committee 
who have reported to the House; but I 
feel it my duty to suggest a different 
course from that which they intend to 
recommend, and I trustthat my sugges- 
tion will not only receive the concurrence 
of the House, but even of the Committee 
themselves. Now, who are the real 
criminals in this matter? The Com- 
mittee state in their Report— 


‘* The Petitions for the Bill were initiated by 
the City Solicitor, who instructed Mr. Robert 
Thomas Wragg, who in turn engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Carlton*Roberts. Mr. John Walter 
Hallett, and a number of other sub-agents, were 
employed by Mr. Carlton Roberts.”’ 





the City of London are the real crimi- 
nals in this matter. There is over- 
whelming evidence that the gross negli- 
gence referred to by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Petitions was 
gross negligence, to which every active 
member of the Corporation has been a 
party. Gross negligence may be once 
blameworthy as gross negligence; but 
when it is repeated over a series of 
years, in relation to the same matters, 
and after deliberate warning, and when 
more than once there has been gross 
negligence in regard to Petitions pre- 
sented to this House, and when the 
people who have been grossly negligent 
are the people who found the money 
for the use of the forgers, then, if you 
cannot bring home the gross negligence 
to individual members of the Corpora- 
tion, there is enough to warrant the 
House in classing them among the 
greater criminals. {An hon. Memser: 
No, no!} I have sworn evidence here 
in support of what I say, and I ask the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who con- 
tradicts me, to make himself acquainted 
with the facts. Personally, I am not in 
the habit of interrupting Members of 
this House, either by sign or by word, 
and I have not yet said a word which 
entitles any hon. Member to stand up 
on behalf of these forged Petitions, and 
contradict me at this stage of my re- 
marks. I was going to say that gross 
negligence, more than once repeated, 
warrants the strictest censure of the 
House. The persons reported by name 
in the Report of the Committee are Mr. 
Robert Thomas Wragg and Mr. Carlton 
Roberts. In an investigation, in which 
it was my duty to take some part, and I 
hope not uselessly, I hac. to bring for- 
ward this very question of Petitions, and 
I will read a passage from the Report 
of the Committee. On page 25 of the 
Report of the Committee on the London 
Corporation Trusts, and the charges of 
malversation against the Corporation, 
it will be seen that, in 1884, it was 
brought to the knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, including the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert 
Fowler), that in several cases Petitions 
presented to this House had been signed 
two, three, and even four times over, by 
the same person. On the 19th of June, 
1884, Mr. Wragg applied to the Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London for 
the sum of £1,000 to enable him to get 
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up Petitions for Lambeth, Southwark, | 

ackney, Finsbury, Marylebone, and 
the Tower Hamlets ; and I say that the 
Corporation had notice more than once 
that the person to whom they, by their’ 
warrant, were issuing large sums of 
money, either by negligence, or care-. 
lessness, or intention, permitted Peti-' 
tions to reach this House which were 
fraudulent Petitions. They had, conse-| 
quently, no right to continue to be) 
negligent, and if they were Members of | 
this House they ought to have taken| 
some care of the honour and dignity of 
this Assembly ; and, as members of the | 
Corporation, they had no right to per-. 
mit to be so misused the money which 
did not belong to them, but which be- 
longed to the entire body of the citizens 
of London. The City Remembrancer | 
was examined by myself, and was asked 
whether he had felt it his duty as Re- 
membrancer of the City of London to 
report to the Special Committee of the | 
Corporation, or to any other body con- 
nected with the Corporation, that Peti- 
tions to Parliament were being paid for 
out of the City funds? His answer | 
was that he had made no such re-| 
port; but, nevertheless, in the evidence | 
as to Mr. Wragg, it was asserted that he | 
had attended the meetings of the Special | 
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right to make to me. I asked him, in 
the first place, whether he had heard 
that one person had received some £400 
odd in one year for collecting Petitions? 
And his reply was that he had heard a 
City official say so. I then asked if he 
thought it was a right thing to do, and 
being pressed to state whether the same 
thing was being done now in reference 
to Petitions relating to the Coal and 
Wine Dues, this gentleman absolutely 
said that he thought the City officials 
would be neglecting their duty if they 
acted otherwise. Among other things 
I found that the Committee of the Cor- 
poration of London paid asum of £2,950 
to a certain individual named Johnson, 
who told us that he spent part of the 
money in paying people to collect signa- 
tures to Petitions. In answer to a 


further question, Johnson admitted that 


he had reason to believe that the signa- 
tures to some of the Petitions were 
forgeries. Now, I donot want to burden 


' this matter with a number of statements; 


it is enough for me to say that in 1883 
and 1884 Wragg spent large sums of 
money in concocting bogus Petitions to 
this House, and it is clear that in addi- 
tion to the sums which he paid he re- 
ceived the heavy fee of 500 guineas for 
his own labours in reference to the 


Committee who had charge of the mat-, measure then before the House, not in 
ter of getting up Petitions for presenta- | the way of legitimate, but the illegitimate 
tion to this House, and that he received ' opposition he was officially employed to 
his directions specially from the Com-| get up. Mr. Carlton Roberts is the next 
mittee. I do not think that he received | person named by the Committee on Peti- 
them from the hon. Baronet opposite, tions. This gentleman was specially 
nor do I know what was the exact | employed in concocting illegitimate op- 
nature of the communications of Mr. position to measures before this House 
Wragg with the Committee. But I do/| calculated, according to the Report of 
know that the hon. Baronet was present | the Committee on Public Petitions, to 
during the whole of the time when Mr. | deceive the mind of Parliament into the 
Wragg made his reports to the Com-| notion that it was independent action. 





mittee, and there must have been gross 
negligence on his part if he had not 
listened to the communications made by 
that gentleman, as he was one of the 
Committee by whose authority the money 
was paid. It became my duty, in the 
course of the inquiry, to examine one of 
the Aldermen of the City, and I will 
refer the House to page 170 of the evi- 
dence—Question 2,527. A question was 
asked as to whether something was 
not being done in the direction of con- 
cocting Petitions in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the Coal and Wine Dues, 
and it may be interesting to the House 
to know the answer which an Alder- 
man of the City of London thought it 


Mr. Carlton Roberts was shown also to 
have been connected with the hiring of 
roughs to break up certain meetings in 
| the West End of London. Now, I agree 
| with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Petitions that the practice of 
petitioning to this House has been de- 
graded, and that every person who has 
taken part in it, in this particular in- 
stance, has been dishonest. The right 
| of petitioning this House is a right which 
every person should value, and for a 
great and wealthy Corporation to con- 
coct Petitions, instead of exercising its 
influence to promote the morality of its 
citizens, is a course which, I think, every 
right-minded man will condemn, I be- 
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lieve that the Resolution which will 
follow upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Walsall will be that Bidmead 
be committed to gaol. Now, I appeal 
to the House not to send this unfortunate 
man to gaol. So long as we may possi- 
bly be able to reach the heads and the 
hands of those who have committed this 
serious offence, Iam prepared to make 
an appeal for leniency, rather than the 
infliction of too severe a punishment. 
Therefore, I would venture to ask the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Petitions not to follow up the present 
Motion by another for the committal of 
this man to Newgate, and I would ex- 
press a hope that he will accept the 
Amendment which I suggest. The 
extreme course about to be proposed 
would be most unsatisfactory, and it 
would enable the greater criminals to go 
seot-free. I would suggest that instead 
of sending this poor tool to Newgate, 
Mr. Speaker should be directed to order 
Reginald Bidmead to attend at the Bar of 
this House on Thursday next, in order 
that he may be reprimanded. The re- 
primand in that case would attach to the 
offence. Bidmead confessed before the 
Committee, and there is no reason for 
believing his statement to be untrue, 
that he had collected thousands of signa- 
tures without the slightest regard to the 
source from whence they came, and with 
full knowledge that many of them were 
forged. Under the circumstances, I 
trust that the House will not send this 
oor, wretched, miserable man to gaol, 
ut that by the mouth of Mr. Speaker 
they will make it understood that this 
degrading practice of concocting forged 
Petitions is not to be permitted, and by 
this means the House will solemnly ex- 
press its condemnation of the degrading 
practice of foisting bogus Petitions upon 
the House. I will not detain the House 
further. I thought I had the right to 
make these remarks, having been the 
first to raise the question whether the 
Order for allowing the Petition to lie on 
the Table, instead of being discharged, 
should not be followed up by the inquiry 
which has since taken place? Iam quite 
satisfied the result has shown that the 
course I suggested was the most dignified 
for the House to take. 
Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I rise to support the Motion which has 
been made by my hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Petitions. The defence of the Corpora- 


Mr. Bradlaugh 





tion of London to the charge made 
against them is that they employed this 
man to collect signatures bond fide. He 
was employed to do what was perfectly 
legitimate, but he betrayed the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him by those 
who employed him. As regards the 
charges made against myself, by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), I shall take no notice of them, 
seeing that some days ago, according to 
a paragraph in Zhe Echo, the hon. Mem- 
ber stated that he proposed to charge me 
with perjury on some future occasion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have made no 
such statement. 

Srrk ROBERT FOWLER: After such 
a statement on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, I do not think it would become 
me to enter into any controversy with 
him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I ask for the 
indulgence of the House in order that I 
may say that I said nothing of the kind, 
that I meant nothing of the kind, and 
that the statement just made by the hon. 
Baronet is not warranted by anything I 
ever said. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER: The House 
will see the paragraph to which I have 
referred in Zhe Echo. 

Viscount LYMINGTON 


(Devon, 


South Molton): I quite concur with » 


the remarks which fell from the Nps of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Walsall 
(Sir Charles Forster), that Bidmead was 
by no means the only culprit in this 
matter; and, in order to prove the truth 
of my assertion, I will quote the evi- 
dence given before the Committee on 
Public Petitions to show that a Mr. 
Hallett, who employed Bidmead, is also 
deserving of the severe censure of this 
House. The evidence which the Com- 
mittee had from Reginald Bidmead was 
in the nature of a confession, and at 
first the Members of the Committee were 
inclined to treat it with some suspicion. 
Bidmead stated, and I wish the House 
carefully to take notice of the fact, that 
Hallett had fetched him from his lodg- 
ings and taken him to Wragg’s office, 
and that on the way he confessed to 
Hallett that he had forged signatures to 
other Petitions, and that this knowledge 
was conveyed to Hallett before the 
Speaker was written to. In the letter 
sent to the Speaker no allusion was 
made to the forgery of signatures to any 
other Petitions. We have it in evidence 


that Mr. Hallett told Mr. Carlton Roberts 
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that Bidmead’s forgeries were confined 
to the Haggerston Petition. A Member 
of the Committee asked Mr. Roberts this 
question— 

«* Was he taxed with the other Petitions, and 
did he admit anything with respect to them ?”’ 
The answer was— 


“No, he was not taxed with any of the other 
Petitions. In fact, I made this remark to Mr. 
Hallett at the time, ‘ Has Bidmead supplied us 
with more signatures ?’ and Mr. Hallett’s reply 
was, ‘No; it is really confined to the Hagger- 
ston Petition.’ ” 

Hon. Members have doubtless acquainted 
themselves with the nature of the evi- 
dence ; but if they have not done so they 
will find (1) that Hallett, after first deny- 
ing, was at last obliged to endorse Bid- 
mead’s evidence that there had been 
this conversation between him and Bid- 
mead in tne train, in which Bidmead 
gave him to understand that he had 
forged other Petitions, and (2) that 
Hallett had purposely concealed this 
from his employers, to screen his own 
negligence, and been instrumental in 
causing a letter to be written to the 
Speaker, which should quash all further 
inquiry, to the cost of the whole truth. 
Under these circumstances, it appears 
to me that the House cannot entirely 
overlook the conduct of Hallett. It 
does not appear from the evidence, and 
that is what we have to consider in the 
matter, that Mr. Carlton.Roberts or Mr. 
Wragg can be connected with any know- 
ledge of the forgeries of Bidmead. Bid- 
mead, however, confessed that he did 
forge signatures to other Petitions, and it 
appears clearly from the evidence that 
he acquainted Hallett with the fact, and 
that before the letter to the Speaker was 
written Hallett knew that Bidmead had 
forged signatures to other Petitions. 
Then I would venture to hope that my 
hon. Friend the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions would so far 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton as to substitute a 
reprimand for the course which I under- 
stand he is about to take when the pre- 
sent Motion has been adopted. I do 
not wish that it should come from me 
directly as a Member of the Committee, 
but I hope the House, after taking into 
consideration the conduct of Hallett in 
this matter, will be of opinion that he 
also ought to be reprimanded at the same 
time as Bidmead. There is only one 
other remark I desire to make, and it 





has reference to Sub-section C of the 
last paragraph of the Report of the 
Committee, in which they condemn— 

“ The practice of presenting Petitions without 

any voucher for their genuineness.”’ 
It seems to me that it is almost impos- 
sible for any hon. Member of this House 
to be able to get vouchers for the genu- 
ineness of any Petition he may be called 
on to present. He may be able to do 
so in regard to small Petitions signed by 
the Chairman of some Local Board, or 
by gentlemen with whom he is per- 
sonally acquainted; but it is perfectly 
impossible for any Member of this 
House to guarantee the genuineness of 
the signatures to large Petitions. He is 
bound to trust, more or less, to the cha- 
racter of the persons by whom the Peti- 
tions are got up, and I believe the root 
and bottom of the whole evil is the sys- 
tem of payment. Unless a Petition is 
really got up spontaneously, unless it is 
got up by the energy and enterprise of 
the men who are interested in the ques- 
tion with which it deals, and entirely 
without payment, there cannot be any 
guarantee that the signatures are 
genuine. I am afraid, judging from the 
nature of the evidence given before the 
Committee, that this system of paying 
for signatures has been largely adopted 
by the Corporation of London, and has 
existed in other towns also. I trust 
that the House in its wisdom will be 
able to devise some means whereby the 
evil may be remedied, and that a stop 
will be put to the system of payment for 
signatures to Petitions. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsteEr) (Isle of Wight): I 
think it is clear that the House with 
regard to this matter would, in any case, 
wish to express its opinion that this class 
of conduct is deserving of the strongest 
reprobation, not only because a particular 
individual who, like this unfortunate 
man, has been guilty of forging signa- 
tures to Petitions deserves censure, but 
because the greatest caution should be 
exercised by those who undertake the 
responsibility of getting up Petitions of 
this kind. Carelessness in such a matter 
is very much indeed to be reprehended. 
I am certain that no Member of this 
House desires to countenance or en- 
courage practices that are likely to lead 
to such gross irregularities as have un- 
doubtedly taken place in this case. 
understood the hon. Baronet opposit~ 
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(Sir Charles Forster) to suggest that he 
would move with regard to Bidmead, 
that he should be committed to Newgate, 
and that he proposes to make a Motion 
similar to that which was made in 1865. 
I would rather suggest to the House 
that they should fall in with the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and that 
Bidmead should be ordered to attend 
the House to receive a reprimand from 
you, Mr. Speaker. I do not for a mo- 
ment desire to express the slightest 
doubt as to the right of the House to 
take the more severe course, under the 
circumstances of the case; but, on the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the Report of the evidence before 
the Committee has only been presented 
to-day, and Members of the House have 
not had much opportunity of considering 
it. It is undoubtedly the fact that this 
man was, to a certain extent, employed 
by others, who do not seem to have 
exercised as much care in the matter as 
they ought to have done. At the same 
time, I cannot say that I agree with the 
suggestion of the noble Viscount the 
Member for South Molton (Viscount 
Lymington) that any other names should 
be included. 

Viscount LYMINGTON: I only 
suggested that Hallett deserved repri- 
manding as well as Bidmead. I said 
nothing about Wragg and Roberts. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
suggestion of the noble Viscount was 
that the conduct of certain other persons 
was equally as bad as that of Bidmead, 
and that their names should also be in- 
cluded. 

Viscount LYMINGTON: Only Hal- 
lett. 

Sre RICHARD WEBSTER: Having 
regard to the Report of the Committee, 
I do not think it will be wise on the 
part of the House to include any other 
names than that suggested by the hon. 
Baronet opposite. I trust that the hon. 
Baronet will see his way not to make a 
more extreme Motion, but to acquiesce 
in the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), that 
this man, Bidmead, be called to the Bar 
of the House on Thursday and repri- 
manded. Although it is undoubtedly 
open to the House to take the more 
severe step, and although I quite 
admit that the House has always been 
jealous of its privileges, yet, on the 
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other hand, it is undoubtedly a very 
severe step to commit Bidmead to New- 
gate at once, and by casting upon one 
individual the whole censure of the 
House, possibly to tie the hands of the 
House with reference to any further 
action. I agree with the hon. Member 
for Northampton that, as far as this 
particular individual is concerned, the 
punishment inflicted on him by being 
reprimanded by Mr. Speaker will be 
sufficiently severe; but if the House 
desires to take any further step it will 
be open for it to do so, seeing that a 
gross Breach of the Privileges of this 
House has been committed. There are 
three courses open to the House— 
namely, to order Bidmead into the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, to commit 
him, by Mr. Speaker’s Warrant, to 
Newgate, or to order him to attend at 
the Bar and be reprimanded; but I 
think it is the general sense of the 
House that the latter course should be 
taken, and that Bidmead should be 
ordered to attend at the Bar on Thursday. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I quite agree with the 
statements which have been made on 
this occasion that this is a question of 
serious importance; but, on the whole, 
I concur with the recommendation which 
has been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, and 
for two reasons-which appear to me to 
be clear and sufficient. In the first place, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who has 
addressed himself with great ability to 
this question, recommends a course 
which may be called the minor course, 
and from the hon. Member’s position as 
quasi-prosecutor on public grounds, that 
minor recommendation, coming from 
him, is entitled to great weight. But, in 
the second place, as has been said by the 
Attorney General, and also by my noble 
Friend behind (Viscount Lymington), it 
is plain that we are on the threshold of 
a very serious question, and it is neces- 
sary to hear a good deal more of the 
matter, of which the Motion now before 
us touches only one part, and that com- 
paratively a very small part. It is con- 
fessed on all hands that the person pro- 
posed to be dealt with has been only an 
inferior instrument ; and, therefore, it is 
desirable that we should take a step 
which will commit us as little as pos- 
sible in regard to what we may find it 
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necessary to do hereafter. We should, 
as far as possible, reserve the matter, 
without prejudice to our power to deal 
with all parties concerned when the 
matter may come before us for more full 
decision. I think, therefore, that upon 
that ground it would be a safer course 
to reprimand this person Bidmead at 
the Bar, than to apply the extreme 
measure of committing him to prison, 
although, for my own part, I cannot 
deny that his conduct deserves it. I 
think, however, that it would be more 
prudent not to apply to him that ex- 
treme measure, because we might find 
ourselves in this predicament, that when 
we have inflicted on him the highest 
punishment it is in our power to award 
we may find others brought before us 
who deserve a great deal more; there- 
fore I feel that it would be safer to err 
on the side of mercy than on the side of 
severity. But in connection with the 
recommendation made that we should 
pursue a course which would, un- 
doubtedly, be more lenient than that 
recommended by my hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Committee, I am very 
far from intending to intimate that my 
hon. Friend has done anything less or 
anything more than his duty. The Com- 
mittee, in fact, have absolutely fulfilled 
their duty, and I caunot see how they 
could have taken any other course than 
that which my hon. Friend has recom- 
mended. It appears to me, as far as I 
am able to judge, that we are under 
very great obligations to the Chairman 
and the Members of the Committee for 
the manner in which they discharge 
functions of great importance, requiring 
the exercise of much patience, care, tact, 
and judgment, and that they have re- 
commended the right thing for them to 
recommend. But it appears to me, as 
far as I know the matter, that it is not 
one so much for the Committee as it is 
for the House to take into view the whole 
question relating to the participation of 
others in the transaction now before the 
House. I think my hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Committee will see that 
the House is empowered to deal not only 
with the delinquencies of a particular 
individual, but with the whole matter. 
I would, therefore, reeommend—without 
in the slightest degree implying that the 
Committee have gone beyond their duty, 
because I do not think that they have 
gone beyond their duty—I would recom- 
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mend the House to accept the sugges- 
tion which has been made by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) and supported by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. I believe 
that that would be the wisest course on 
the whole, and the one most conducive 
to the satisfactory discharge of whatever 
duties may be found to be incumbent 
upon the House hereafter. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
When the junior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) asked for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
character of these Public Petitions, it 
will be remembered that I asked for an 
all-round inquiry, not only into the 
Petitions in favour of the continuance 
of the Coal and Wine Dues, but also 
into those which have been presented 
against those dues. In making one or 
two comments upon the Report of the 
Committee, perhaps the House will 
allow me to thank the Committee for 
the great pains they have taken in in- 
quiring into the matter, and to assure 
them that I have no desire to criticize 
their conduct in any hostile spirit. In 
regard to Clause 2 of the Report which 
they have presented, I find that it con- 
tains this statement — 

‘‘With regard to the Petitions against the 
Bill, we find that, whilst irregularities have 
been proved in the manner in which signatures 
there obtained, the signatures are, in the main, 
genuine, and free from suspicion of fraud.” 


Now, I venture to think that that state- 
ment is not altogether in acccrdance 
with the evidence in the Blue Book. 
Two Petitions were sent to me to pre- 
sent ; one of them from King’s Cross—a 
Petition against the Coal and Wine 
Dues—contained 72 signatures, 10 of 
which were found to be improper 
signatures. A second Petition which I 
presented came from East St. Pancras, 
the district which I have the honour to 
represent. That Petition contained be- 
tween 70 and 80 signatures, only 39 
of which came from the borough of 
St. Pancras, a constituency comprising 
250,000 inhabitants. Eighteen of 
these signatures proved to be fictitious, 
a great number representing individuals 
who could not be discovered, and two or 
three persons whose names were attached 
to the Petition stated that they had not 
signed it. In this case I volunteered the 
evidence of an expert in handwriting, 
Mr. Inglis, who could have given evi- 
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dence before the Committee quite as; employment, and was tempted to do 
conclusive as that which was given by | what he did, owing to the prospect of 


Mr. Nethercliff; but the Committee 
stated that they regarded the evidence 
of Mr. Nethercliff as conclusive, alto- 
gether ignoring the fact that, on two 
occasions, Mr. Nethercliff’s testimony 
has not been found to be altogether re- 
liable by Courts of Law. Therefore, in 
my opinion, the evidence of that Gentle- 
man ought to have been very carefully 
considered. But what was the whole 
object and aim of the inquiry? Why 
was it, let me ask, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton called for an in- 
quiry? I am perfectly cognizant of the 
fact that he called for it with a view of 
casting any obloquy he could on the 
Corporation of the City of London. 

ii. BRADLAUGH : I rise to Order. 
I have to ask you, Sir, whether the hon. 
and learned Member is entitled to say 
that I asked for the adjournment of the 
original debate from any other motive 
than that which I stated to the House at 
the time. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I only suggested, 
Sir—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member must be aware 
that the imputation of motives is un- 
Parliamentary, and I am sure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, on reflection, 
will not desire to impute anything in the 
shape of an unworthy motive. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Oh, I quite with- 
draw that. Let me now turn to the 
statement which the hon. Member made 
in regard to these Petitions. He said 
that there are other persons very much 
more guilty, including gentlemen who 
are intimately connected with the Cor- 
poration of London. 

Mx. BRADLAUGH: My statement 
was that the persons who employed these 
men, and continued to employ similar 
men, after they had received full notice 
of the improper practices which had been 
resorted to, were quite as criminal as the 
men themselves. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I quite follow the 
hon. Member’s remarks; but, perhaps, 
he will allow me to state that we have 
been placed in a difficulty, in conse- 
quence of having only receivel the evi- 
dence given before the Committee to- 
day. I have run hurriedly through the 
evidence given by Bidmead himself, and 
I find that, although it is asserted that 
he was a poor man, unable to obtain 
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securing the eee of a wealthy 
Corporation, that, as a matter of fact, 
he made very little attempt to secure 
employment at all, and, although he was 
an individual who could have earned a 
livelihood in a proper way, he decided 
nottodoso. It has been asserted that 
it is wrong for the Corporation of the 
City of London to endeavour to obtain 
Petitions in favour of the continuance of 
the Coal and Wine Dues in this way; 
but when a deputation from the Corpo- 
ration and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they were told that he 
was anxious to ascertain what the feel- 
ings of the people of London were upon 
the subject. Then I would ask any rea- 
sonable man to say how that opinion 
was to find expression. Not one in 
1,000 knew anything about the matter, 
and it was only possible to obtain an 
expression of opinion by some organized 
effort. You have had an expression of 
public opinion against the continuance 
of these dues; but has not that been 
the result of organized effort? Mr. 
Lloyd, in his evidence, states that £123 
were spent in employing men to sit at 
street corners and collect signatures to 
Petitions. This fact is mentioned in 
the Report of the Committee, and in 
the last paragraph of the Report special 
attention is called to the practice of col- 
lecting signatures to Petitions at street 
corners. It does not say that this oc- 
curred in the case of Petitions against 
the Coal and Wine Dues, and I venture 
to suggest that the Report of the Com- 
mittee would have been more explicit if 
that fact had been recorded. Un- 
doubtedly individuals did sit at the 
street corners to collect Petitions, and 
Mr. Isaacs, a Member of this House— 
[ Cries of ‘* Order !’”} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member must designate an- 
other hon. Member by his Parliamen- 
tary title. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I was referring to 
the evidence given by a particular Gen- 
tleman before a Select Committee of 
this House, and I understood that I 
vc 8 in Order in referring to that Gentle- 
mn by name. As, however, you have 
corrected me, I will say that the hon. 
Member who represents one of the Divi- 
sions of Walworth appeared before the 
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Committee and gave evidence. And 
what did he state? He said that, look- 
ing out from a window near Holborn 
Town Hall, he saw scores of boys and 
girls under 13 busily engaged in sign- 
ing Petitions against the continuance of 
the Coal and Wine Dues, and the evi- 
dence of the hon. Member was corro- 
borated by that of another gentleman 
who said he had seen the same thing 
going on forweeks. Yet this is a ques- 
tion greatly affecting the interests of the 
ratepayers of London who are called 
upon to pay £500,000 in some form or 
other; and the sole question is, whether 
it shall be contributed towards Metro- 
politan improvements or not. I quite 
follow the Report of the Committee, 
when they say that there ought to be a 
thorough inquiry into the way in which 

ublic opinion is presented to this 
ous by the medium of Petitions; 
but [ think that such an inquiry should 
also be directed towards ascertaining 
how it was that out of 138 Petitions 
resented to this House by the hon. 

ember for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) against 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill 108 were reported to contain ficti- 
tious signatures. I cannot find that in 
consequence of that Report the burning 
indignation of the hon. Member for 
Northampton has been directed towards 
the Petitioners. No; he leaves all his 
fiery rhetoric and indignation for those 
who endeavour to do their duty by the 
citizens of the Metropolis. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I point 
out that there is not a solitary word in 
the Report of the Committee about any 
Petition presented by the hon. Mem- 
a the Scotland Division of Liver- 

ool ? 

Mr. WEBSTER: No; but there is 
in the Report a recommendation that 
there should be an inquiry into all 
Petitions ; and I think I am in Order in 
supporting that idea by referring to some 
of them. Mr. Lloyd appeared before 
the Committee, who almost received him 
with open arms, because he was the 
Secretary to an Anti-Something. Mr. 
Lloyd described himself as Secretary to 
the Anti-Coal and Wine Dues Com- 
mittee; but no inquiry was made as to 
what the Committee was composed of, 
although it is well known who compose 
the Committees of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Corporation of 
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the City of London. As a matter of 
fact, not 1s. has been spent by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works either in the 
promotion of these Petitions or in any 
other manner that the House could, in 
the smallest degree, deprecate. When 
this gentleman—Mr. Lloyd—appeared 
before the Committee, he said— 

**Tam the Secretary of the Anti-Coal and 
Wine Dues Association. I am associated also 
with the London Municipal Reform League ;”’ 
and the Committee put no further ques- 
tions to him. He stated that, although 
there were 25,000 signatures appended 
to the Petitions presented against the 
Dues, he was able to identify every one 
of them, although a little later on in his 
evidence he drew in his horns. I will read 
you what he said in Question 1,003— 

** How do you know that they were bond fide 
signatures ? ”’ 

His answer was— 

‘“‘ The Petitions appeared to be authentic, and 
the signatures appeared to be bond fide ; and I 
know the handwriting of a good many of the 
persons whose signatures are attached.’’ 
Probably this gentleman was able to 
verify all the signatures of the children 
whom the hon. Member for Walworth 
(Mr. Isaacs) referred to. Subsequently, 
Mr. Lloyd was asked— 

* You say that you saw the Petitions properly 
obtained, and properly signed—How do you 
know this ?’’ 

The reply was— 
“We take proper steps.” 
What are the proper steps?”’ 
was the next question; and Mr. Lloyd 
said— 

“Well, we employ proper persons to do the 

duty.” 
Then it would seem that if you work for 
a Municipality you are a wicked indi- 
vidual ; but if you have joined an Asso- 
ciation with the word “ Anti’ before 
it which is agitating against it, you 
are elevated at once to the highest 
pedestal of moral virtue. I intend to 
support the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Northampton ; but if it is intended 
to include in the reprimand the names 
of Mr. Wragg and Mr. Carlton Roberts, 
I shall certainly move to include the 
name of Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I feel that this case ought scarcely to 
remain where it is. I cannot say that I 
agree altogether with the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) in 
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this particular instance, although he has 
been backed up to-night by the two 
Front Benches. In my view this is a 
very serious case; and I am afraid that 
many hon. Members have not had time 
to look into the evidence, owing to the 
fact that it was only presented to-day. 
But with regard to the case of this man 
Bidmead, it is undoubtedly a gross one, 
especially when we take into considera- 
tion the facts admitted in evidence with 
regard to Roberts, Wragg, and Hallett. 
On looking through the evidence given 
by these gentlemen, one is struck by the 
fact that almost the whole of it, from 
beginning to end, shows plainly that it 
was made purposely to be brought be- 
fore the Sealine. There is one 
singular thing in connection with these 
Petitions, and the charge of malversa- 
tion against the Corporation of London, 
which recently came before a Commit- 
tee, and that is that everybody connected 
with the Corporation of London who has 
been engaged in these practices has an 
exceedingly bad memory. All of the 
witnesses seem to have been utterly un- 
able to remember what took place last 
night, or the day before; but what the 
reason is it is very difficult indeed to 
say. The hon. and learned Member for 
East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) has 
endeavoured to throw dust in the eyes 
of the House over the matter by refer- 
ring to what may have been done on the 
other side. If I remember rightly, the 
hon. and learned Member engaged to 
prove, when he addressed the House on 
the question some days ago, that if 
these bad things had been done by the 
Corporation of the City of London, very 
much worse things had been done by the 


Mr. HOWELL: I call attention to 
this matter because the hon. and learned 
Member for St. Pancras called in ques- 
tion the good faith of the Committee. 
Now, the Committee sat with exemplary 
patience to investigate the whole matter, 
and they come to the conclusion that the 
signatures appended to the Petitions 
against the Coal and Wine Dues were in 
the main genuine and free from suspi- 
cion of fraud. Now, what is the charge 
against the men who have been con- 
cerned in getting up the Petitions in 
favour of the Bill? It is that the Peti- 
tions have been wholesale forgeries 
from beginning to end ; and, therefore, I 
say to this House that if you have any 
respect for your own dignity you ought 
to punish the men who have been shown 
to be instrumental in carrying out these 
frauds, I do not think it is a sufficient 
justification for allowing this unfortunate 
man Bidmead to escape to assert that 
you may not be able to get hold of 
others who are more culpable. Such a 
plea would not be allowed in any Cri- 
minal Court of Law, and you are asked 
to act in direct violation of the principles 
of the Constitution and of the Rules of 
this House. If you cannot get hold of 
the greater criminals, at any rate punish 
the men who, on their own admission, 
committed this fraud. The frauds have 
been going on for a considerable time, 
and I ventured when I brought the 
matter before the House to intimate that 
frauds had been committed with regard 
to Petitions in favour of the continuance 
of the Coal and Wine Dues; and the 
Public Petitions Committee have re- 
ported that among those who got up 
the Petitions in favour of the continu- 
ance of those dues were Wragg, Roberts, 





Municipal Reform League. As hon. 
Gentlemen have not had much time to | 
consider the evidence, I will call their | 
attention to paragraph 2 of the a Se 
of the Committee. It is a very short 
one. The Committee who investigated 
the matter most carefully say— 

‘With regard to the Petitions against the 
Bill, they find that, whilst irregularities have 
been proved in the manner in which signatures 
were obtained, the signatures are, in the main, 
genuine, ond free from suspicion of fraud.” 


Mr. WEBSTER: I rise to a point of 
Order. I did criticize that paragraph in 
the remarks I made. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a point 
of Order at all. 





Mr. Howell 


and Hallett. In fact, they have been 
doing it for a considerable time; but 
this is the first time that a Committee of 
this House has been able to put their 
hands upon the actual criminals in the 
case. No doubt, there is some difficulty 
in regard to the getting up of Petitions. 
Iowr that there is some difficulty. I may, 
however, mention to the House that for 
a period extending over 30 years I have 
had a great deal to do with the getting 
up of Petitions. Perhaps no single 
Member of this House ever had to do 
with a larger number; but in no single 
instance, save one, has any Petition 
which passed through my hands been 
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called in question by a Committee of 
this House, and in no case have the 
signatures been called in question. The 
single exception happened only this year, 
and it had reference to a Petition pre- 
sented by myself. I saw that the Peti- 
tion was faulty, but there were circum- 
stances connected with it which led me 
to think that it had better go before the 
Committee. Perhaps the House will 
not be surprised when I say that that 


Petition came to me from this very Mr. | 


Carlton Roberts, who has had so much 
to do with the getting up of these bogus 
Petitions. I think that every hon. 
Member ought, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to take care to see that the Peti- 
tions which he presents to this House 
are genuine, aud I have invariably 
endeavoured to do so; but there can be 
no doubt that in this case no care what- 
ever was taken to ascertain their genuine- 
ness, or it would have been discovered 
at once that they were fictitious. I am 
afraid that those who have had this 
matter in hand have cared very little 
whether the Petitions were genuine or 
not. What they wanted to show to the 
House and to the country was, as some 
hon. Gentlemen had declared, that the 
people of London were in favour of the 
continuance of the Coal and Wine Dues, 
and they were determined also to throw 
blame upon the Petitions presented upon 
the other side. There is no proof what- 
ever of the assertion that the Petitions 
presented on the other side were fraudu- 
lently obtained, and paid for in the same 
way as the Petitions got up in favour of 
the Continuance Bill. The fact is that 
payment for getting up Petitions to this 
House is radically wrong, and some 
steps ought to be taken to prevent it in 
future. This House, however, must not 
be deluded by statements of hon. Mem- 
bers as to what has been done by some- 
body on behalf of the other side. What 
the Committee had to do was to inquire 
into the Petitions referred to them, and 
having done so they state that Bidmead, 
on his own confession, had forged 1,600 
or 1,700 names. Although, Iam sorry 
to go against what appears to be the 
general view of the House, I do not 
think the lesser criminal should be 
allowed to escape because you cannot 
get hold of and punish the aiders and 
abettors who employed him. I feel that 
this man ought to be punished for 
having committed fraud and forgery, 





and the House might then adopt the 
suggestion of the noble Viscount the 
Member for South Molton (Viscount 
Lymington), and call before the House 
at least one of the persons reported 
by the Committee— namely, Hallett, 
who paid for the getting up of the 
Petitions. I trust that the question 
of these Petitions will be further con- 
sidered at no very distant date, and 
that in future care will be taken on 
both sides that none but bond fide Peti- 
tions are presented to this House. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): In the Motion before the House 
we are asked to declare that Mr. Bid- 
mead has been guilty of a Breach of the 
Privileges of this House. To that pro- 
position, in itself, I readily assent ; but 
I am unwilling to vote upon it at the 
present time, because I am afraid that if 
that course be taken we may be pre- 
cluded from declaring, at some future 
period, that the persons with whom 
Bidmead has been associated have also 
been guilty of a Breach of Privilege. 
Moreover, if this proposition is carried, 
we shall then be face to face with graver 
issues. It is intended to be proposed by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Walsall 
(Sir Charles Forster), as a consequential 
Motion, that we should commit Bidmead 
to Newgate, and that proposition has 
been supported by my hon. Colleague 
behind me (Mr. Howell). On the other 
hand, the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) proposes that we shall 
adopt a less drastic course. With this 
difference of opinion in influential quar- 
ters I rise to plead for delay. A Blue 
Book containing 150 pages has been 
placed in our hands only a few hours 
ago, and it is impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to have read, much less to have 
weighed and digested, the evidence 
which it contains. I should like the 
House to bear in mind that we must not 
only be careful not to visit Bidmead 
with too severe a punishment, but there 
is also a still more important aspect of 
the question ; and that is that we should 
not, by taking a too precipitate course 
of action, prevent ourselves from punish- 
ing the persons with whom Bidmead has 
been in negotiation, if it is possible to 
punish them. There is one remark which 
arises, even upon a superficial reading 
of the Report—namely, the manner in 
which the censure of the Committee has 
been apportioned. It seems to have 





been apportioned inversely to the social 
position of the offender. There are 
five persons implicated. The man at 
the apex of the structure is the City 
Solicitor, who employed Wragg, a re- 
spectable Conservative agent. Wragg 
employed Carlton Roberts; below 
Roberts comes John Hallett, and below 
Hallett is this man Reginald Bidmead. 
But how are these five persons dealt 
with in this Report? The City Solicitor 
escapes without a single animadversion 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


Mr. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : I see 
no reason whatever for the adjournment 
of the debate. The hon. Member who 
moved it says that no opportunity has 
been afforded for studying the Report 
of the Committee, and he says that the 
Committee have dealt with the persons 
accused before them in accordance with 


whatever upon his conduct. Then we their social status. I will not charac- 
come to the second degree—Mr. Wragg. terize as it deserves such a statement. 
It may be said that his conduct is con- | The Committee had all the cases fully 
demned by implication in this Report, before them, and they considered each 
but he is not blamed by name ; and it is upon its merits alone. As a matter of 
only when we reach the third degree in fact, if the House were to consider the 
the descending scale that the Committee, | evidence for a month, they could not 
by name, censure any individual at all. ! have put before them, in a more sum- 
They say that the neglect of Mr. Carlton | mary form, the result of that evidence. I 
Roberts to exercise proper supervision | agree with the hon. Member for Bethnal 
over the work of his sub-agents led | Green (Mr. Howell) in considering the 
directly to the irregularities that fol-| case of Bidmead as a special one. The 
lowed. And so the scale descends until} House, although naturally leaning to 
we reach this unlucky man—Bidmead./an indulgent view of his case, will 
I object altogether to the mode in which|no doubt remember that, whatever 
the punishment has been apportioned | may have been the neglect of duty 
by the Committee. To strike with a|on the part of the more important 
heavy hand a poor half-starving fellow | persons concerned, Bidmead did, by 
who yielded to the temptation held | his own confession, forge an enormous 
out to him, and to pass over the sleek, |number of these signatures, and it is 
well-fed gentlemen in broad cloth who | not suggested that the City Solicitor, or 
held out the temptation, is, in my the other persons whose names are men- 
opinion, to offer a direct encouragement | tioned in the Report, desired that. The 
to corruption, because it increases, in, Committee do not suggest what the 
the highest quarters, the sense of im-| punishment of Bidmead should be, but 
munity. I am afraid that we shall | they point out that this case is excep- 
never get rid of these grave scandals so | tional, and that the offence of which he 
long as we pounce down upon the small | has been guilty is a very grave one. 
fry, and let the large fish escape. The | With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Members of this House, the vast majority | and learned Member for East St. Pancras 
of them for the first time, are asked to|(Mr. Webster), who has reflected on 
exercise the powers of penal jurisdic- | the Committee and the reception which 
tion. That is, I maintain, a very grave | they gave to the evidence of Mr. Lloyd, 





responsibility for the House to take 
upon itself; and if such a power is to 
be exercised at all, it ought to be 
exercised with due deliberation, and 
with full knowledge of the facts. It is 
impossible, at the present time, for the 
House to be fully informed of the facts 
on which its judgment ought alone to 
be based, and I therefore beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
will second the Motion? 


Mr. Pickersgill 


I will only say that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of bringing all his cases before 
the Committee ; and the Committee, after 
' giving full attention to his statement, 
made the Report they did as to the 
Petitions on the other side. I think, 


/also, that the right hon. Member for 


Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was somewhat misled by the speech of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) as to the relation in which 
the hon. Member stood to the Committee. 
The hon. Member did not, in any degree, 
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appear in the character of a public pro- 
secutor. Having said that, may I be 
allowed to state that the hon. Member 
rendered very great assistance to the 
Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the Question before 
the House is the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: Then I will not 
detain the House longer. 

Tse FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smarr) (Strand, 
Westminster): I would appeal to the 
hon. Member for South-West Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill) not to press the 
Motion for Adjournment. The Ques- 
tion now before the House is whether 
the Breach of Privilege has been com- 
mitted. After that a Motion may be 
made that the persons implicated should 
be brought to the Bar of the House on a 
future day, and upon that Motion it will 
be competent for the hon. Member to 
make any observations he may think fit. 
No Member of the House will be, in the 
slightest degree, compromised if this 
Motion is agreed to. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Sir, in defer- 
ence to what I consider to be the general 
sense of the House, I beg to ask leave 
to withdraw my Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 


Scotland): I cannot allow the present 
occasion to pass without reference to 
some observations made by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Webster) 
with regard to some Petitions presented 
by me. I should not have taken notice 
of those observations had not they been 
repeated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber amid the cheers of his Party. I 
protest against this attempt, so to speak, 
to draw a red herring across the path 
of Business in this House. What hap- 
pened is this. I presented a certain 
number of Petitions to this House; it 
was discovered that many of these Peti- 
tions contained irregularities, a fact 
which I have never denied. But those 
irregularities were of a nature very 
different from those which are now be- 
fore the House. They were the irregu- 
larities of parents signing for their cbil- 
dren, and of persons signing for others 
who, being illiterate, could not sign for 





2 





themselves. That being so, I think it 
very unfair for hon. Members to drag 
those Petitions into the same category 
with those that rested on fraud and 
forgery. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), I think, used the words that 
the Committee had put their hands on 
the actual criminals. Now, if that were 
the case, I have no doubt they would 
have mentioned them in their Report. 
It may be that the Members of the Com- 
mittee had their opinion as to who the 
criminals were; but there was no evi- 
dence before them of those persons 
being the criminals. The right hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of one person as 
being the tool of several others, which 
words conveyed the idea that the gen- 
tlemen referred to had made use of that 
person asa tool. But that is not the case 
at all, as far as we ascertained the fact, 
because on several occasions Bidmead 
himself, and other agents, made use of 
the expression that the signatures they 
got were to be genuine. Whether they— 
the agents—had any suspicion that some 
of the signatures were not genuine I 
do not know ; but, at any rate, they said 
that the signatures were to be genuine. 
Again, the hon.and learned Member for 
St. Pancras (Mr. Webster), in a rather 
excited manner, found fault with the 
way in which the Committee had re- 
ported on this question. He has been 
good enough to put his opinion against 
that of 15 Members of the Committee. 
I think that, on the whole, the Committee 
came to a very just and a very right 
conclusion. An hon. Member opposite 
seems to be rather inclined to send Mr, 
Bidmead to a place where he would be 
taken great care of. I have no doubt 
that every Member of the Committee 
thinks that Mr. Bidmead deserves very 
severe censure at your hands, Sir, and 
my only reason for inclining to the 
opinion of the hon. Member is that if 
he were sent to Newgate or any other 
place for a day, the matter would be- 
come much more known, and people 
would learn that he had been engaged 
in getting up Petitions which were 
false. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth): I agree with the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) in 
saying that, so far as my recollection 
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goes, a more gross case has never been 
brought before the House of Commons. 
We have it here, on Bidmead’s own con- 
fession, that he has forged 1,700 signa- 
tures with the object of being paid for 
them at the rate of 4s. per 100. I say 
that this constitutes such a Breach of 
Privilege that, were it not for the one 
circumstance that we are on the eve of 
the Jubilee, I should be ready to support 
the proposal that steps should be taken 
other than that suggested by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster). 


Original Question put. 

Resolved, That Reginald Bidmead, having 
fabricated signatures to certain Petitions pre- 
sented to this House, has been guilty of Con- 
tempt and a Breach of the Privileges of this 
House. 

Srr CHARLES FORSTER ( Walsall): 
Iam bound to say that this is a very 
bad case, and that the Committee were 
unanimous as to its being a Breach of 
the Privileges of this House; but, in 
deference to the view expressed by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General and 
my right hon. Friend, I will take the 
more merciful course of moving that 
Reginald Bidmead attend at the Bar of 
the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Reginald Bidmead do attend this 
House on Thursday next, the 23rd instant, at 
Four of the clock, to be reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker.’’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I venture 
to suggest that we should leave out the 
last words of the Motion, “ to be repri- 
manded by Mr. Speaker,” which will 
afford hon. Members between this and 
Thursday time to give due consideration 
to the arguments advanced on the other 
side of the House. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words, ‘‘to be reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker.’’—( Mr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): As 
I ventured to point out, there are three 
courses open tu us—one, upon the war- 
rant of Mr. Speaker to order imprison- 
ment in Newgate; the second, to order 
the individual into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms; and the third, to order 
his attendance at the Bar of the House 


Mr. Wiggin 





to be reprimanded by Mr. Speaker. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member opposite, I think it would 
be anomalous that Bidmead should 
come to the Bar without knowing whe- 
ther he is to be reprimanded or not; 
and, therefore, it would, in my opinion, 
be better that what is directed to be done 
should be stated on the face of the 
Order. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
hope the House will agree to the Motion 
as originally proposed. In this case 
Bidmead appears to have acted as the 
tool of much more important individuals, 
and the adoption of the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet would not prevent us from 
exercising our right with regard to those 
persons. 

Mr. PICTON: After the opinions 
which have been expressed I ask leave 
to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.): I would ask whether, if the Re- 
solution be carried, it would be com- 
petent to Mr. Bidmead to make any 
statement in his defence ? 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton): I understand the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to say that he is 
considering the cases of other indivi- 
duals, and I ask whether we should be 
precluded from dealing with the case of 
Mr. Hallett? 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Member would 
not be precluded from bringing forward 
a Motion to deal with that case. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I should like to ask what 
prospect there is of any further censure 
being passed in this case. because at 
present I gather that the sense of the 
House is that there has been a general 
miscarriage of justice? It does not ap- 
pear that any steps are to be taken to 
bring the real culprits to justice ; and to 
go through the formality of merely re- 
primanding Bidmead appears to me, 
having regard to the general aspect of 
the case, a rather weak course. 

Mr, SPEAKER: The position is that, 
this man having confessed himself 
guilty, the House is asked to decide that 
he should attend at the Bar to be repri- 
manded by me. I apprehend that the 
adoption of that course would not pre- 
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vent the case of any other person being 
dealt with. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I have already placed on the Books of 
the House another Notice of Motion, 
which goes much further than the pre- 
sent question, and I have the pledge of 
the Leader of the House that the Go- 
vernment will afford facilities for bring- 
ing that Motion forward. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
In this particular case there are three 
persons named as having been guilty of 
frauds and forgeries. I ask whether we 
shall be in Order in reprimanding more 
than one person ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: At present Reginald 
Bidmead has been adjudged guilty of 
Contempt and of a Breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House; and he is the only 
person who has been so adjudged. 

Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood): I want to know whether we are 
not ourselves agood deal to blame with re- 
gard to these Petitions? I must confess 
myself to having presented a number of 
Petitions to this House without exami- 
nation, nor did I think it my duty to do 
so. IL believe, however, that if hon. 
Members had examined the Petitions 
which they presented much of what has 
occurred would have been prevented. 
Tn this case, I think that, the man hav- 
ing confessed himself guilty, it is very 
diffieult to pass over the matter; but I 
should like to express my opinion that 
some blame attaches to Members who 
presented the Petitions. 


Original Question put. 

Ordered, That Reginald Bidmead do attend 
this House on Thursday next, the 23rd instant, 
at Four of the clock, to be reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Orders that the several Petitions, 
viz. those from Greenwich and Camberwell ; 
Homerton and Hackney ; Ilford; North Hack- 
ney; North West Ham; Dalston, Hackney, 
and Kingsland ; South East London; Hackney 
and Dalston ; Southwark; Bromley St. Leonard; 
Clerkenwell; St. Pancras; Hackney and East 
London; Haggerston; Bow; Notting Hill; 
East London ; North Hackney ; Lower Clap- 
tun; South East London; Lambeth; Shore- 
ditch; City of London; West Ham; Dalston ; 
Dulwich and Peckham; Deptford and Green- 
wich ; Brixton and Peckham ; Bromley by Bow 
do lie upon the Table be read and discharged ; 
and that the said Petitions be rejected.’’—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I presume, Sir, that if the Orders on the 
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Paper be discharged and the Petitions 
cancelled, they will cease to be within 
the jurisdiction of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not pre- 
vent notice being taken of them if further 
proceedings were ordered with respect 
to them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY~—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusric Works AND BUILDINGs. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,982, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1888, for the Mainten- 
ance and Repair of Royal Palaces.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
On rising to challenge this Vote, I wish 
to state that I do so with reference to 
Sub-head I, in the same way as I chal- 
lenged it last year, and as I intend to do 
every time the Estimates are presented, 
until the Government of the day couple 
with the Estimates, of which this Vote 
is the first item, a Memorandum show- 
ing the total cost of the Royal Family 
to the State. At the present time 
the most extraordinary statements are 
made on the subject, and one hon. 
Member of this House connected with 
a paper largely circulating among the 
Conservative Party, to whom I gave 
notice of my intention to bring for- 
ward this matter, has lately circulated 
a statement in which the cost of the 
Royal Family differs from my estimate 
by the sum of nearly £600,000 a-year. 
Such a discrepancy as that ought not to 
be possible. It is clear that either I or 
the hon. Member is in error. I am quite 
sure, with regard to the hon. Member, 
he has circulated a statement which he 
believes to’ be true; and I am also of 
opinion that I have taken reasonable 
pains to make myself acquainted with 
the figures. I admit there is consider- 
able difficulty in arriving at the amount ; 
but I suggest that it ought not to be 
possible for a Member of the Government 
on one side and an independent Mem- 
ber of the House on the other to differ 
in their calculations to the extent of 
£600,000. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon. Member can argue that ques- 
tion upon this Vote. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I contend that 
on this Vote I am bound to give the 
Jommittee my reasons for dividing the 
Committee against it. My point is that 
the Government ought, with the Esti- 
mates, to present a Memorandum show- 
ing the total cost to the State of Her 
Majesty and the other members of the 
Royal Family, and when you put the 
Vote from the Chair it is my intention 
to divide the Committee against it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): In support of the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) I beg to remind 
the Committee that in the Appropriation 
Act there is furnished every year the de- 
tailed cost of every one of the Services 
of the country, with the exception of this 
particular charge. There is no general 
statement furnished of the total cost 
connected with the Royal Family. 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): As I understand that this 
Vote is going to be challenged rather 
by way of protest, I do not think it 
necessary to enter into the matter at 
great length. All I can say is that it 
was decided that after a certain date 
this portion of the Vote should be stated 
under three heads—first, Palaces in the 
occupation of Her Majesty; second, 
Palaces partly in the occupation of Her 
Majesty; and, third, Palaces not in the 
occupation of Her Majesty. Since then, 
the details have been set out at much 
greater length than before. I am bound 
to say, therefore, that I do not see what 
difficulty the hon. Member finds in this 
item of the Vote, the three heads of 
figures being added up for him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I did not say 
there was any difficulty as to the cost of 
the Palaces. I said that the first item in 
the Estimates was connected with the 
cost of the Royal Family, and I men- 
ticned that on the subject of the total 
cost the hon. Member for Sheffield dif- 
fered from me in the sum of £500,000 or 
more. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I can only assure 
the hon. Member that the whole expen- 
diture on the Royal Palaces is put down 
here. It is fully set out, and I am not 


aware what are the other expenses to 
which the hon. Member refers. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: To explain my 
meaning with regard to the cost of the 
Royal Family I will put it in this way 
—I make it nearly £800,000 per 
annum—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I again intervene 
to say that it is quite irregular to enter 
into that discussion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Before the Vote is taken on the first 
item, perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will say why he includes the 
charge for the maintenance and repair 
of the White Lodge, Windsor. 

Mr. PLUNKET: This is one of those 
residences which are not in the occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty, but are, by the fa- 
vourof the Sovereign, allowed to be occu- 
pied by others. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is pre- 
cisely the point. There are Palaces 
which are let by Her Majesty to other 
persons, and the right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that this is one of them. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): This is a Vote to which I 
think Members who are in favour of 
economy should always object, and lose 
no opportunity of protesting against. 
In making our protests we have had the 
enormous advantage of the assistance of 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill). I re- 
member that, when two or three years 
ago we were discussing the extraordinary 
and monstrous amount of money spent 
on the Royal Palaces, the most able 
speech made on the occasion came from 
the nokle Lord —then Member for 
Woodstock. The absence of the noble 
Lord from the Committee is very much 
to be regretted on the present occasion, 
because if the noble Lord is consistent in 
his pursuit of economy he would find 
this a good opportunity for. cutting down 
extravagance. The Vote, so far from 
being reduced, shows a large increase 
for the present year, the total expendi- 
ture for last year being £31,943, as 
against £35,984 for 1887-8, and the in- 
crease £4,000. I ask if it is not a sham 
for any Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
preach economy in this Committee while 
this Vote is passed without any other 
than the energetic protests of my hon. 
Friends the Members for Northampton ? 
The amount of the expenditure on 
the Palaces occupied by Her Majesty is 
not in dispute. If hon. Members will 
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increased expenditure is pot in connec- 
tion with the Palaces in the occupation 
of Her Majesty, but upon those with 
which she has nothing even anony- 
mously todo. There is a decrease on 
those in the personal occupation of Her 
Majesty, for in the present year they 
only cost £12,589, as against £12,936 
for 1886-7; and I find also a decrease 
on account of Palaces only partly in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, the amount 
for 1887-8 being only £2,071, as against 
£2,647 last year. There is, however, a 
great increase in the item on account of 
Palaces not in the occupation of Her Ma- 
jesty, which has risen from £16,360 to 
£21,322 for the present year. What is 
the cause of this increase? I have no 
doubt the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
will get up and say that the expenditure 
of the whole of this money is absolutely 
necessary, and that there is not 4 
plumber or carpenter who receives 64. 
too much, which is what few people in 
this country can say with regard to 
their humble dwellings. The reason of 
this increase is that the occupation of 
some of these Palaces is given by way 
of pension to certain persons. Now, the 
system of pensions is one which is open 
to many objections, and I think it would 
be a better plan to pay public servants 
well, and leave it to them to make pro- 
vision for old age. What is the case in 
America? The President of the United 
States, the moment he steps down from 
his great position, has to earn his living 
as everyone else in the land has to do, 
and that I say is a good example to set 
the people of the country, both in pru- 
dence and citizenship. In this country 
there is a search by the Government for 
pensioners, and here, in the item I refer 
to, there is ore of the most flagrant 
abuses of the principle of economy. 
There is a charge of £14,507 on account 
of Hampton Court Palace this year, as 
against £9,209 last year; and although 
that expenditure is, no doubt, due to the 
fire that occurred there, I want to know 
what right the occupants of the Palace 
have to be living there at the cost of the 
taxpayers of the country? No doubt, 
there are among them persons who have 
been good public servants; but, at the 
same time, I think that a large number 
of them have no more right to be there 
than they have to receive public pay. 
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senior Member for Northampton has 
drawn attention, and which I think has 
not received sufficient attention from the 
Chief Commissioner of Works—namely, 
that some of these Palaces are lent to 
foreigners. That is, I think, a monstrous 
abuse. I should be sorry that this 
country should not afford refuge to 
foreigners; but to give them furniture 
and housing at the expense of the tax- 
payers is a thing which the taxpayers, 
if they knew it, would unanimously con- 
demn. This is not a time when the people 
can afford to make ducks and drakes of 
their money, because at no period has 
there been so great distress, at no time 
have so many people been knocking at 
the portals of Parliament for work to 
enable them to support their families ; 
and if we were to dock from the Esti- 
mates, as we ought to do, many thou- 
sands of expenditure under such heads 
as this, I am sure we should be able to 
get rid of a large proportion of the 
pauperism which disgraces the country. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 105; 


Noes 62: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 249.) [7.15 p.m. ] 
(2.) Motion*made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,020, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1888, for the Main- 
tenance and Repair of Marlborough House.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): In connection with this Vote 
I wish to ask a question as to the re- 
sponsibility for sweeping the pathways 
in the neighbourhood of Marlborough 
House, and other similar establishments, 
during the winter months. When the 
fall of snow occurred last winter, the 
footpaths in the vicinity of most of the 
public offices were allowed to remain in 
the most disgraceful state, although we 
heard of constant complaints, and even 
of prosecutions, against shopkeepers for 
not clearing away the snow. So far as 
the front of Marlborough House was 
concerned, the snow was allowed to ac- 
cumulate, and the footpaths were in a 
most deplorable condition. As a matter 
of fact, they are, at all times of the year, 
persistently kept unswept. If there are 
not sufficient men employed in the Royal 
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it would be well to get the services of 
some of the poor labourers who are out 
of employment at such a time, so that 
the paths may be made passable. The 
footpaths in front of St. James’ Palace, 
Marlborough House, and the public 
offices last winter were totally neglected, 
while tradespeople were being prosecuted 
in all directions for not keeping the 
pathways clear. In fact, those who ought 
to set a good example are those who 
persistently neglect their duty. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I believe that the circumstance 
mentioned by the hon. Member arose 
from the suddenness and heaviness of 
the fall of snow, the result being that 
the machinery at our disposal became 
overtaxed. I will make inquiry into 
the matter, and will promise the hon. 
Member that in future years the com- 
plaint he has made shall be borne in 
mind. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
have been studying the Report which 
has been presented to us in reference to 
this Vote, and I think it is somewhat 
extraordinary that the item for the main- 
tenance and repairs of Marlborough 
House should be a constantly increasing 
item. I find in the present Vote that 
the sum asked for maintenance and re- 
pairs under Sub-head B. for 1887-8 
is £1,455, or £315 in excess of the sum 
voted last year. The item includes 
charges for sanitary works and repairs 
in connection with fittings for the stables 
at Marlborough House; but I fail to see 
why we should be asked now, without 
explanation, to vote £1,455 this year, 
when last year we were only asked to 
vote £1,140. I cannot see why, when 
the country is asked, year after year, to 
vote these large sums of money for the 
maintenance of the Royal Establish- 
ments, the items themselves should be 
allowed to go on perpetually increasing. 
It is said that ‘‘a rolling stone gathers 
no moss ;” but certainly this is a rolling 
stone which goes on rolling year after 
year, and contrives to pick up a good 
deal of the money of the taxpayers of 
the country. I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has charge of this Vote 
will be able to give us a satisfactory ac- 
count of the increase we are asked to 
provide at the present moment. Of 
course, I am fully aware that when you 
have to make improved sanitary arrange- 
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ments in connection with such an im- 
portant establishment as Marlborough 
House the money is generally very 
wisely laid out. All I hope is that in 
this case the First Commissioner of 
Works may be able to show that it has 
been satisfactorily laid out. I am only 
a young Member of the House; but I 
must be allowed to say that I have fre- 
quently seen money expended in sani- 
tary works which altogether failed to 
accomplish what was expected from 
them. Personally, I have had a good 
deal of practical knowledge of these 
matters, particularly in times past, and 
it has been my duty to inquire into the 
subject. The result has been that I 
have been able to find out that there 
are no items which come under the con- 
sideration of public bodies in this coun- 
try which are more uselessly expended 
than items in connection with sanitary 
works. I shall await with anxiety the 
explanation of the First Commissioner 
of Works, and I hope he will be able 
to account for the expenditure in a satis- 
factory manner; otherwise I shall be 
obliged to feel it my duty, painful al- 
though it will be, to divide the Com- 
mittee against the Vote. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The hon. Member 
has himself shown that the increase 
upon the Vote of last year is very trifling 
indeed. It has been rendered necessary, 
as is explained on the face of the Vote 
itself, by the expenditure which has 
been incurred in connection with the 
improvement of the drainage of Marl- 
borough House. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I cannot 
help recollecting the difficulty which 
arose in regard to the drainage of this 
House, owing to the absence of any 
proper plans of the drainage. I would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether, in the improvements which 
are now taking place in connection with 
the public buildings, plans of all the 
drains are kept; and whether, if not, 
he will see that plans are prepared ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I believe that 
within the last few years plans have 
been made of all the drains connected 
with the public offices which are under 
the control of the First Commissioner of 
Works. I know, further, that Mari- 
borough House was fairly drained, I 
think, the year before last. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that eight 
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or nine years ago the sum of £8,000 or 
£9,000 was spent in the recasting of the 
wholesystem of drainage at Marlborough 
House. The drains were then supposed 
to be put in first rate condition, and yet 
we are asked now to expend £315 in 
repairs. Has something faulty been dis- 
covered in the drainage? If so, some- 
body ought to be made responsible. 

Mr. PLUNKET: It did not occur in 
my time. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): I have had a good deal 
of experience of drains, aud I always 
find that the drain doctors differ in their 
mode of treatment, one attempting to 
mend the plans of another, and the re- 
sult is often blood poisoning. Some of 
those who deal with the drains have 
absolutely no knowledge of the matters 
with which they profess to deal. I am 
quite certain that defects will be found 
out in every house after a period of from 
five or 10 years, and I know that there 
are many Members who are of opinion 
that the drainage of this House will 
have to be all done over again in the 
course of a few years, although it is 
much improved by the work done last 
autumn. This is certainly not a very 
large sum to spend upon Marlborough 
House. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I think 
it is not unreasonable to ask for informa- 
tion in regard to these drains, so that we 
may be satisfied that the public money 
is not being wasted. At present the 
questions which have been put to the 
First Commissioner have not been satis- 
factorily answered ; and I will, therefore, 
move, as an Amendment, that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £315, which 
represents the excess over the Vote of 
last year. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £705, be 
granted for the said Services.” —( Mr. 
O” Hea.) 


Dr. TANNER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered 
the questions which have been ad- 
dressed to him, nor has he given the 
Committee the names of the persons who 
are responsible for the drains. Surely 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be in possession of them, or will 
find it easy to obtain the information 
from the office of the Department. He 
ought to be in a position to answer any 
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demand for information in reference to 
the Votes which may be made to him. 
The hon. Member for St. Pancras (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) says that the treat- 
ment of drainage is a matter on which 
drain doctors constantly disagree, and 
that very often the patient dies in con- 
sequence. I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman; but I am sorry that, notwith- 
standing the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man on that head, he should attempt to 
endorse thesystem which is being carried 
on in reference to Marlborough House. 
Certainly the money expended in keep- 
ing up the residence of the future King 
of England ought to be judiciously ex- 
pended, and should be adequate to pro- 
tect the Heir Apparent from the dan- 
gerous influence of malaria contracted 
from a defective system of drainage. I 
would advise my hon. Friend not to 
press the Amendment, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in his usually 
courteous and civil manner, will answer 
the question which has been put to him 
and say who the contractor for these 
drainage works was. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am quite ready 
to answer any reasonable question; but, 
seeing that these drains have been in 
existence for about 10 years, it is some- 
what unreasonable to suppose that I 
should know the name of the person 
who was originally in charge of works 
of this kind. 

Dr. TANNER: Who has carried out 
the works to which the Vote applies? 

| No reply. } 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I do not wonder at the hesi- 
tation of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because I believe that 10 
years ago—in 1877—the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was himself in Office 
as First Commissioner of Works. 

Mr. PLUNKET: No; not First Com- 
missioner of Works. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: At any rate, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in Office, and he will recollect, I 
think, that although the Government 
went in for a special policy in regard to 
sanitary questions, one of the most 
disastrous results of bad sewage was 
brought to light at that time. Iam about 
to join in the appeal to my hon. Friend 
to withdraw the Amendment, because 
I agree with what was said by the hon. 
Member for St, Pancras, that the drains 
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of Marlborough House have now justi- 
fied their claim to be looked after, and 
some additional expenditure incurred 
upon them. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I am sure that my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Donegal (Mr. O’ Hea) 
will do whatever is best in reference to 
his Amendment ; but I would point out 
to the First Commissioner of Works 
that we have no guarantee that we may 
not be called upon for expenditure of 
this kind year after year. This is not 
the first occasion on which an appeal 
has been made to Parliament for money 
since the drainage works at Marlborough 
House were originally laiddown. There 
was a large item in the Votes last year 
for a somewhat analogous purpose; and 
we have no assurance that there will not 
be a steady and continued demand year 
after year for further repairs. Indeed, 
this Department of Works is the most 
extravagant Department in the whole of 
the Civil Service, and is guilty of more 
jobbery and plunder of the public than 
any other. On every occasion when the 
work of that Department is brought be- 
fore the House I shall feel it my duty to 
protest against the wholesale extrava- 
gance and general robbery which take 
place in connection with it. Having 
made that protest, I would ask my hon. 
Friend not to carry the matter further 
now. 

Mr. O’HEA: By the leave of the 
Committee I will withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £71,430, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1888, for the Royal Parks 
and Pleasure Gardens.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I have placed an Amendment upon the 
Paper for the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £109 10s., the salary of the 
Ranger of Richmond Park. I had 
placed on the Paper an Amendment for 
the reduction of the Vote by the items 
for Battersea Park, Bethnal Green 
Museum Grounds, Kennington Park, 
and Victoria Park ; but I do not intend 
to press that Amendment. But with 
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regard to those Parks, a Bill has been 
ay ge to carry out the vote come to 

y the House some time ago, and as 
soon as that Bill is passed the Parks 
themselves will be handed over to the 
Local Authorities. I, therefore, pro- 
pose to confine myself to the reduction 
of the salary of the Ranger of Richmond 
Park. I think the time has come for 
putting an end to all absolute sinecures ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt 
that the Rangership of Richmond Park, 
of St. James’s Park, and the Green 
Park are sinecures. I find that there is 
a Deputy Ranger for Richmond Park, 
who receives a salary of £63 a-year and 
a Bailiff and other officials, whose sala- 
ries amount to £700. In this vase the 
Ranger, who is the Duke of Cambridge, 
has the right of shooting in Richmond 
Park ; but I think it is perfectly absurd 
that within nine or 10 miles of London 
game should be preserved for the bene- 
fit of any one in what is practically a 
public Park. I know perfectly well 
what the answer will be—namely, that 
when the Civil List was settled, it was 
agreed that the game should belong to 
Her Majesty; but since then London 
has largely extended in that direction, so 
that Richmond is now almost part of 
London. No doubt this isa Royal Park 
in which Henry VIII. and others were 
in the habit of hunting wild animals; 
but at the present moment it is one of 
the Metropolitan Parks, and game ought 
not to be preserved there. The public liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood are constantly 
complaining of what takes place, and 
especially of the depredations of the 
large number of rabbits kept there. The 
rabbits make holes in the ground, which 
render it dangerous for any person to 
ride on horseback in the Park. Nor do 
I see why portions of the Park should be 
inclosed for the preservation of pheasants 
and other birds for the sole benefit of 
the Duke of Cambridge. I object to 
the right of shooting game and preserv- 
ing game which is inherent to the posi- 
tion of Ranger, and I object, also, to the 
office of Ranger as an absolute sinecure. 
The Ranger has nothing to do, and yet 
he gets an advantage by being Ranger. 
There is certainly no reason why he 
should get £100 a-year when he has 
officers to do the work of keeping the 
game there. I therefore beg to move 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£109 10s, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“Thatasum, not exceeding £71,320 10s., 
be granted for the said Services.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere. ) 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): As regards the first question 
to which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has referred 
—namely, the transferring of certain of 
the Metropolitan Parks to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, I am glad to 
assure him that a Bill for that pur- 
pose, having passed a second read- 
ing, has been referred to a Com- 
mittee, and that we held the first meet 
ing of that Committee this day. I 
hope that Bill may pass through all 
its stages without much change or 
difficulty this Session, and in anticipa- 
tion of that Bill being so passed we 
have framed Estimates, only taking 
sufficient for three-quarters of a year. 
Now, as regards the Ranger of Richmond 
Park, the hon. Gentleman says he knows 
very well the answer which will be given 
him. He is quite right; because, as a 
matter of fact, the answer I have to give 
is the one which has satisfied Parliament 
after Parliament, certainly the Parlia- 
ments of which I have had any ex- 
perience. The answer is, that the 
Ranger is appointed under powers given 
by statute. The Queen has the undoubted 
authority to appoint him. The present 
Ranger was appointed in the usual way. 
He is Ranger over Richmond Park, Hyde 
Park, and St. James’s Park, and I must 
say that when I have had occasion to 
consult with the Ranger with reference 
to the Parks I have found His Royal 
Highness’s advice of the greatest as- 
sistance. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I see from these Esti- 
mates that we have a Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park, a Deputy Ranger, and a 
Superintendent underthe Ranger. The 
sularies amount to £373, and there is a 
note at the f.ot of the page that in addi- 
tion one of these gentlemen has a resi- 
dence rent free, a matter of another £200 
or £300 a-year, I suppose. It is also 
stated that these appointments are given 
to military officers of high rank. Now, 
I want to know why they should not be 
given in turn to naval officers of high 
rank? I donot know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can give any reply to 
such a question, 
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Mr. PLUNKET: I have not the 
| power to make the appointments. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE: We pay 
for them, and therefore I should like to 
know who makes the appointments ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Her Majesty. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I am rather surprised at the answer 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has returned to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lichfield—namely, that Her 
Majesty makes the appointments. Dol 
understand rightly that she makes the 
appointments, while we are asked to vote 
the salaries? I presume that if we are 
asked to do that, we have a right to re- 
duce the Vote. I admit it is a small 
sum, but it is part of a great system of 
waste, and I think these are not the days 
in which we can afford to lose money in 
this way. It is a small thing in the eyes 
of the public, but, after all, it leaves an 
impression upon the minds of the people 
that we are paying very largely in con- 
nection with Royalty. I am anxious 
there should not be such an impression, 
and I think it would be better to remove 
from the public expenditure some of 
these sums which it certainly appears 
cannot be justified by argument. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
There is one thing I desire to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) to upon this Vote. As I 
understand it, the area of Richmond 
Park is 2,357 acres, and there are 621 
acres of that from which the public are 
entirely excluded. This is really a more 
important matter than the mere question 
of the £109 10s., the Ranger’s salary ; 
and if I divide with my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Labouchere) upon this Vote, it will 
be as a protest against the enormous 
reservation of land inthe Park. Thirty- 
five acres have been set aside for resi- 
dences and gardens, including keepers’ 
houses and lodges; 313 acres are de- 
voted to the deer; and, in addition to 
that, there are plantations amounting, 
as I add them up, to 130 acres. I want 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works whether there 
is any check kept upon these iands from 
which the public are excluded, because, 
according to my information, the amount 
of land in all the Parks from which the 
public are excluded is increasing every 
year, not by very much in individual 
cases, but by a large amount in the 








aggregate. Tt does seem a monstrous 
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thing that out of 2,357 acres, the public 
should be entirely excluded from 621 
acres. There ought, I think, to be some 
guardianship for the public by the Office 
of Works against these continued en- 
croachments. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I desire to point out that not only has 
the Ranger or his men the right to 
shoot game in Richmond Park, but 
there is a provision made for the ammu- 
nition used; £10 is taken for the pur- 
pose. It appears to me to be rather 
carrying the joke too far, not only to 
give to private individuals the right of 
shooting game in public Parks, but also 
to supply them with ammunition for the 
purpose. I understand that the chief of 
these offices are Patent offices; but I 
apprehend that there would be no special 
desire to accept a sinecure if there was 
no salary attached to it. The persons 
supposed to have the management of 
these Parks are persons who are in high 
military command; they are described 
on page 16 as military officers of high 
rank. I should like to know if any of 
the three gentlemen—namely, the 
Ranger, Deputy Ranger, and Superin- 
tendent—at any time concern themselves 
with anything connected with Richmond 
Park but the shooting of game? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There is an- 
other point which I think ought to be 
mentioned. There are inclosures in 
Richmond Park for deer, and there are 
at Hampton Court inclosures for what 
is called the Hampton Court Stud House. 
I should like to ask what becomes of 
the foals ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man bas himself moved a reduction in 
respect to the Ranger of Richmond Park. 
I think he had better confine himself to 
that point. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will raise 
the question subsequently. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Besides the Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park there is a Deputy Ranger 
and Superintendent, and I should like 
to ask who these military officers of high 
rank are who act as Deputy Ranger and 
Superintendent? We have been told 
who the Ranger is, and I think we have 
a right to ask who the gentlemen are 
who act as Deputy Ranger and Superin- 
tendent. I must add my protest to what 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has said, be- 
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cause I consider it to be our duty to pro- 
test, whenever we have an opportunity, 
against sinecure offices. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket), 
who represents the Office of Works in 
this matter, does not quite appreciate 
the spirit of the day when he says that 
the answer he has to give upon this Vote 
has satisfied other Parliaments, and 
should satisfy, so he appears to think, 
all succeeding Parliaments. The people 
of this country will not be satisfied long 
with these same answers, and they in- 
tend to drag these abuses into light on 
every possible occasion until they are 
swept away. If we cannot get rid of 
them in this Parliament, I hope we shall 
soon have a Parliament which will rid 
the country of these abuses. The right 
hon. Gentleman remarked that Her Ma- 
jesty has the right of appointing the 
Ranger under statute. We do not con- 
test the statutory right of the Sovereign 
to make these appointments; but we 
have a perfect right to argue that if sine- 
cure officers are appointed by the Sove- 
reign of the day, the public should not 
be called upon to pay forthem. Tiese 
are not appointments in which the people 
have the slightest interest, and so long 
as we are asked to vote money to pay 
perscns who do not work for us, and 
whose appointments are, as far as I can 
gather, little pleasant appointments for 
their own pleasure and not of any public 
utility, we shall protest. I shall certainly 
resist this Vote, and shall continue to do 
so until we get rid of it altogether. 
There is one other question I wish to 
raise, and it has reference to the Park 
constables and gate-keepers. I want to 
know why there are more of these officers 
this year than there appears to have 
been charged for last year? I see that 
the Vote under this head for these 
officers has been increased by nearly 
£200. The area of the Park devoted to 
the public appears, from what the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) has said to have been rather 
diminished than increased, and it seems 
to me that if that portion of the Park 
has been contracted for the benefit of 
these high officers, these persons ought 
to pay for the increased staff. I dare 
say there are other questions which 
might be raised on this Vote, but I 
content myself with protesting against 
the system of voting money for sinecure 
offices. 
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First Commissioner of Works will say 
whether he has taken any pains to as- 
certain whether any portion of the 
reserve portions of the Parks has been 
underlet ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: A Return has been 
moved for showing the extent of the 
reserve spaces in the Parks. When that 
is before us, we shall be able to discuss 
the matter more effectually. I will see 
that the Return is very carefully pre- 
pared. I am not able, off-hand, to say 
whether any small increase may not 
have been made to those portions of 
Richmond Park from which the public 
are excluded; but I am sure that the 
only parts which have been separated 
have been separated for the purpose of 
protecting the young trees, and, to some 
extent, the deer. The Committee may 
come to the conclusion that there ought 
not to be deer in Richmond Park, but I 
do not think that would be a very 
popular change, while the expenditure 
upon the deer is very emall indeed. In 
regard to the number of Park constables, 
I may say that a great saving has been 
effected by making more use of these 
officers in place of police. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not said whether he has 
been able to ascertain if any portion of 
the reserve parts of Richmond or any 
other Park have been underlet. 

Mr. PLUNKET: No, I am not 
aware of it. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
support the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). I cannot help remarking 
that there is no increase in the pay of 
this high military officer who discharges 
the important official functions of Ranger 
of Richmond Park, and I ask myself, 
why is it that there is no increase? I 
see that there is a decrease in the Esti- 
mate in cases where poor men are con- 
cerned, but when it is the salary of a 
high official, whose functions have been 
ridiculed by the House year after year, 
whose position has been challenged, and 
is, I maintain, thoroughly indefensible, 
I cannot help being struck by the fact 
that the salary has not been increased. 
Why has there not been an increase? I 
maintain it is not on account of lack of 
official favour, of which these gentlemen 
undoubtedly receive more than their 
due, but on account of the strict way in 
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which some hon. Gentlemen protest 
against such positions as this of Ranger 
of Richmond Park. I sincerely hope 
that before long all these remnants of a 
miserable feudal system will be swept 
off the Statute Book and cleared away 
from our Estimates: We know that the 
Ranger of Richmond Park does little or 
nothing. If he does anything, I ask 
the right hon. Gentieman (Mr. Plunket), 
wko is here demanding this money from 
us, what are the official duties of the 
Ranger? I ask him if the duties which 
this gentlemanis supposed to fulfil are not 
amply performed by the other men who 
act under him as Deputy Ranger, Super- 
intendent, &c.? I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give us some account of 
these duties. I regret that this ques- 
tion turns up year after year. [| Mr. 
Jounston (Belfast, 8.): Hear, hear!] 
I am certainly very glad indeed that the 
hon. Member for South Belfast agrees 
with me on this point; it is not often I 
find myself in agreement with him, and, 
therefore, I am very pleased to have his 
approbation on the present occasion. 
Looking at the question in the strict 
sense of regarding it in the light in 
which it is notably regarded on this side 
of the Committee as a feudal remnant, I 
think it would greatly improve the posi- 
tion of the Crown if the office of Ranger 
of Richmond Park were abolished. If 
you want to spend the money which is 
at present paid to this official, spend it 
in paying better the under-paid minor 
officials, who have practically to do the 
work for which this gentleman gets 
£109 10s. a-year. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I have another Amendment to this Vote 
to propose. I regret that we did not 
take a Division on my last Amendment ; 
it was quite an oversight that we did 
not. Now, I wish to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £963, the 
amount of the Vote for keepers in Bushey 
Park, Greenwich Park, and Richmond 
Park. Now, Sir, [have already pointed 
out the absurdity of having game in 
these Parks. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works does 
not lay much stress upon the desirability 
of retaining the deer. If deer are kept 
in the Parks, I do not think that any 
expense in regard to them ought to be 
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entailed upon the public. Deer, from 
their very nature, go mad once a-year ; 
but the animals in Richmond Park have 
gone beyond that, and have reached an- 
sther phase of insanity during which 
many of them have had to be killed, 
owing to the danger they formed to the 
neighbourhood. Ido not know whether 
there are any deer in Bushey Park, or 
in Hampton Park, or in Greenwich 
Park. Mr. Prunxer: Yes.| Very 
well, there are deer in all these Parks. 
Now, I ask the Committee to look at 
the salaries paid to the keepers. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and perhaps some 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, may have keepers of their own, 
and, therefore, they know perfectly what 
keepers are ordinarily paid. Now, the 
head-keeper and deer-keeper in Rich- 
mond Park is paid £250 per annum, and 
receives £96 allowance in lieu of fees— 
and I do not know what that means—and 
£12 as allowance for ammunition. He 
thus receives £358 per annum and a 
residence for being keeper. He has 
got under him an under-keeper, who, I 
suppose, would get 25s. per week if he 
were in private employment; but as it 
is he receives £150 a-year with a resi- 
dence. The state of things in this re- 
spect in the other Parks is about the 
same as in Richmond. You have in 
Hampton Court Park a keeper who re- 
ceives £150 a-year and residence, and 
in Bushey Park a keeper who receives 
£200 a-year and residence; the whole 
charge is excessive. No doubt, these 
offices are relics of the past; in all pro- 
bability they are good things which are 
given, I will not say to decayed mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, but to some of 
the poor sycophants of the aristocracy, 
and as usual they are attended with ex- 
cessive salaries. I do not believe in the 
deer, and still less do I believe in these 
salaries. I therefore beg to move the 
reduction of this Vote by the amount I 
have stated. I have left out of con- 
sideration the Park keeper in St. 
James’s Park, because there are ducks 
and geese and that sort of thing there, 
which, I believe, are a pleastire to many 
who visit the Park. I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£963. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £70,467, be 
granted for the said Services.”—( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 
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Mr. PLUNKET: I ean only again 
say that these keepers are not employed 
for the purpose of taking care of the 
game which is shot by the Ranger, but 
they are employed for the purpose of 
attending to the deer, and the ammuni- 
tion for which an allowance is made is 
that used at a certain time of the year, 
when the number of deer has to be re- 
duced. In the allowance for ammuni- 
tion, too, is included the purchase of 
guns from time to time. Having made 
this confession, I am prepared to stand 
by the items to which the hon. Member 
has referred. I am very glad to say, 
however, in my own defence in passing, 
that these Estimates show a reduction of 
something like £70,000 or more, so that 
I do not think the hon. Member has 
very much cause to complain. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am very glad 
to hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, because it is really a justifica- 
tion for our action. If hon. Members 
on this side of the House had not pegged 
away year after year, the reduction in 
the Estimates of which the right hon. 
Gentleman is so proud would never have 
taken place. The fact that we have 
succeeded in getting a reduction of 
£70,000 encourages the hope that, if we 
take a Division, as we certainly will do 
on this Amendment, and take a few 
Divisions on several other items, next 
year we shall get a reduction of, perhaps, 
£140,000, and in the course of time we 
may have presented not only model 
Estimates, but perfect Estimates in the 
sense that no provision is made for any 
sinecure. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man assure us that it is only the keepers 
who shoot the deer, and that the deer 
are never shot for the purpose of amuse- 
ment? If that is so, I think it is a rea- 
son for getting rid of the deer alto- 
gether. I really do not see why we 
should pay for the maintenance of these 
deer which do not do any good, and 
occasionally do a great deal of harm. I 
may say, in addition, that if these deer 
are shot, somebody eats them. Venison 
is supposed to be valuable, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman wants us to en- 
courage him by our applause, and 
wishes to present to us model Estimates, 
he will order that the deer which are 
shot should be sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to the expense of the ammuni- 
tion with which they are shot. I think 
that is a very reasonable suggestion, 
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By the way, I see that many good 
ple who hold these sinecures also 
ave residences rent free. I should 
like to know whether these high military 
officers pay anything for rates and taxes, 
or whether we pay rates and taxes for 
them ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Cv., Mid): I 
wish to say a word with regard to what 
fell from the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). He said that Gentlemen on this 
side have keepers. I sincerely hope 
the hon. Member did not mean more 
than merely keepers so far as game is 
concerned. I am certain the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be the last person in the 
world to make an offensive personal 
allusion like that. Then, in reference 
to the deer in Richmond Park, I wish to 
remark that they certainly are not orna- 
mental. They remind one, by their 
appearance, of a lot of donkeys. Again 
and again I have heard, and I am cer- 
tain other Members of the Committee 
have heard, that parallel drawn between 
those Richmond Park deer and those 
other animals I refer to. The deer are 
distinctly not ornamental, indeed we are 
told by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself, that, practically speak- 
ing, they are not ornamental. Well, I 
want a practical answer from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on this 
subject. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman answers Questions in a 
manner that almost disarms hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House who are 
trying to find out where the money 
voted in Committee of Supply under 
these Estimates goes to. I wish to find 
out how many deer are shot in the Park 
per annum. [I feel certain that there 
are more than a dozen shot, and that 
they are not killed in the way deer are 
killed in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where sportsmen hunt them over crag, 
and moor and fell, and take long shots 
at them. In the Highlands a great 
deal of ammunition is no doubt ex- 
pended in this way, though, with the 
arms of precision that are now-a-days 
placed in the hands of sportsmen, there 
is not that waste of ammunition which 
there used to be in the past. But the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
told us that the killing of the deer in 
Richmond Park is not a question of 
sport, so that, probably one of the under 
keepers, who are ill-paid men—of course 
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not the Ranger, but one of the bailiffs 
employed in these Royal Parks—goes 
up to the deer marked out for slaughter, 
fires a rifle bullet behind its ear, and 
the animal falls down dead. Well, in 
this way, if 12 animals only are shot, 
12 cartridges are expended, and I must 
say I think it rather extraordinary that 
12 Seneider cartridges should cost £12. 
That would come to about £1 a shot—a 
most extravagant sum. This may be a 
minor detail—a matter of minor im- 
portance—but latterly we have heard a 
great deal about these Estimates, and 
we have seen how difficult, how almost 
impossible, it is for us to analyze the ex- 
penditure, so that when we find out a 
small point like this on which the money 
of the nation is being misspent, I main- 
tain that it is our duty to get an account 
of even such a sum as this £12. Will 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
tell us how many deer are killed in 
Richmond Park—how many were killed 
last year? If 12 were killed we can 
fairly well estimate the value of their 
carcasses. It would amount to a con- 
siderable sum, for we know that venison 
is reckoned a great luxury, and is very 
expensive. Well, supposing 12 deer 
are killed and £12 ischarged for ammu- 
nition, when that £12 is put in the 
account, and we are asked to pay 


‘it, we have a right to demand an 


account on the other side—an account 
of the money received for the carcasses. 
At any rate, I ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman for information on 
the point—I would ask him to say— 
first, what was the number of deer killed 
last year; and next, as their slaying 
was not a matter of sport, the number 
of shots that had to be fired into them. 
| Laughter.| Hon. Members may laugh, 
but L imagine that the British public will 
not laugh, and for the reason that there 
is such a thing ashumanity. If you are 
going to kill a beast—-an ox for instance 
—you do it at one stroke, and if you are 
going to kill a tame deer, you do it with 
one shot, you do not inflict unnecessary 
torture on it, and riddle it with bullets. 
Hon. gentleman do not laugh now—I 
should hope there is not an hon. Mem- 
ber here who would laugh at torturing 
dumb animals. It may be sport to 
some strangely constituted people; but 
it will not be sport to the deer. If 
these unfortunate deer are systematically 
riddled with bullets, this Committee has 
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a right to know something about it, and 
unless we get something substantial in 
the way of an answer from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman—whom I 
feel certain will answer to the best of 
his ability—I shall have forced upon 
me the unpleasant duty of moving to 
reduce this Vote by the insignificant 
sum of £12. 

Mr. McDONALDCAMERON ( Wick, 
&c.): I would direct the attention of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to a Ques- 
tion addressed to him by my hon. Friend 
on this side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman was asked whether the Go- 
vernment pay the taxes of the officials 
who have residences in Richmond Park 
but he omitted to reply when he rose a 
few moments ago. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I believe the taxes 
on these houses are not placed in the 
Estimates. I am not aware of any case 
where taxes are paid by the country. 
They are invariably paid by the indi- 
viduals who enjoy the houses. |An 
hon. Memser: Those of Marlborough 
House ?]} 

Dr. TANNER: Not having received 
a reply from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I beg to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £12. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is already 
an Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works tell 
us what becomes of the carcasses of the 
deer after they have been shot ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I would have an- 
swered the hon. Member; but that I 
have already spoken on that very point. 
T have already stated that I consider this 
sum of £10 or £12 a rather large item. 
The item is for ammunition, and in- 
cludes the shots by which the deer are 
killed. It is altogether imaginary, 
however, to suppose that only 12 shots 
are fired. 

Dr. TANNER: How many deer are 
shot ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Considerably more 
than 100. As to what becomes of the 
earcasses, they are distributed accord- 
ing to a certain plan. Some of them 
are sent to the War Office—some to the 
Admiralty, and some of them are taken 
to my own office, I think. Some of the 
old fashions of the Royal Forests are 
still kept up, and no deer can be shot in 
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the Parks unless the First Commissioner 
signs its death warrant. 

Mr. CREMER: Do I understand the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say that these carcases are distributed 
among the Government officials ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Yes. These are 
Royal Parks, and the deer in them be- 
long to the public. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 91: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 250.) [8.55 Pat.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the Vote has 
said that these Estimates are model Es- 
timates, and he justifies that by pointing 
out that a reduction of £125,000 has 
been brought about en bloc. But the 
economy which is proposed is not so ap- 
parent as regards any of the details, and 
I would invite the right hon. Gentleman 
to explain to the Committee how it is 
that in connection with St. James’s, the 
Green, and Hyde Parks, the item for 
‘‘ minor works,” which last year figured 
for only £36, has this year gone up to no 
less a sum than £1,655? That is a very 
large and a very surprising advance in a 
model Estimate. In connection with the 
Green Park on the same page—page 13 
—is shown amongst the minor works the 
improvement of Hyde Park Corner and 
the contribution towards the new statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, which figures 
at £2,000. The original Estimate was 
£6,000, but the revised expenditure 
under this model Estimate is £8,000. 
There does not appear to have been any 
great economy practised there. But the 
reason I would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to explain the as- 
tonishing increase in the item for “‘ minor 
works” from £36 to £1,655 is that it 
has been very difficult to ascertain what 
has been the amount of the expenditure 
in connection with the removal of the 
old statue of the Duke of Wellington 
from Hyde Park Corner. Some time 
ago, in the present Session, I asked a 
Question about this, and was told that 
the expenditure had been defrayed by 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, or some one else ; but I found an 
item for the Manufacturing Department 
of the Army of several hundreds of 
pounds in connection with the removal 
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of the statue of the Duke of Wellington. 
I asked for a statement of details, but I 
never was able to get a satisfactory state- 
ment, and for the simple reason that the 
War Office itself was not in a position 
to furnish it. But I put on the Notice 
Paper a Motion for a Return showing, 
as far as the War Office could furnish 
it, what the expenditure was. I found 
out that for the hire of horses £202 
were put down, for the carriage of the 
statue from Hyde Park to Woolwich 
£8 17s., the cost of sending back to 
Woolwich the truck on which the statue 
was sent to Aldershot £18, the travelling 
expenses of officials £20, making alto- 
gether £249 10s. In addition to this, 
£317 1s. 7d. has been taken in the 
Manufacturing Department Accounts, not 
as representing any actual expenditure 
connected with the removal of the statue, 
but for preparations and non-effective 
and incidental expenses under the Ord- 
nance Store Department. If that is the 
way in which the Army Accounts are 
made up no wonder it is very difficult 
for a stranger to make either head or 
tailof them. The Army Department 
cannot explain its own figures. But that 
is not all. Underneath the Return 
signed by Sir Ralph Thompson is the 
item ‘‘ All other charges incurred were 
covered by repayments from the Marl- 
borough House Committee”; so that 
the total amount of the cost of removing 
that particular statue is an amount 
which nobody can possibly hope to get 
at. Now, what I have to ask is whether 
any portion of the £1,655, which is put 
down in connection with the alterations 
which have been effected at the corner 
between Hyde Park and the Green Park 
is in connection with the removal of the 
old statue or the putting up of the new 
one—whether in the amounts in page 
9, which have come down fortunately 
some hundreds of pounds in the pre- 
sent year, there is any repayment on 
account of public services rendered 
in connection with the removal of the 
statue, because if the Marlborough 
House Committee are to defray the ex- 
pense, which the public were given to 
understand they would, any services 
given by the Army Department or the 
Office of Works ought to figure in that 
account. Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman or the hon. Gentle- 
man the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury (Mr. Jackson) will be able to 
answer my question ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I am glad the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has raised this 
point because we shall, perhaps, be able 
to obtain from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman some information 
about this unfortunate Wellington 
Statue. Now, of course, it is too late to 
raise any question in connection with the 
original disaster of Hyde Park Corner, 
which has created the wilderness we now 
seo there when we pass by. It is too 
late to prevent that unfortunate expendi- 
ture of money whereby the arch upon 
which the Wellington Statue used to 
stand has been placed in such a position 
that the roadway beneath it leads no- 
where at all except to a cabman’s shelter. 
I do not wish to raise that point even if 
it were competent to do so, because I 
feel that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is in no way responsible for it. 
It was the act of his Predecessor, whose 
judgment was warped in the matter. 
We are now in for this unfortunate 
result. The arch is placed where it is 
an absolute disgrace to the nation, and 
a laughing stock to everyone who has 
the slightest pretention to knowledge of 
the principles of the old masters. Now 
it appears we are to have a smaller 
statue placed upon that portion of ground 
which we see lying waste. All I know 
about that new statue is from having 
observed two months ago that a model 
statue was erected in that place for a 
few hours. I was very much surprised 
to see that the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington was made to ride nowhere at 
all, and Ishouldlike at least to know from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as this is a matter of great interest to 
those who desire to see the ornamenta- 
tion of our Metropolis improved, whe- 
ther he can inform the Committee in 
what particular position this statue is to 
be placed ? When I observed the model, 
the Duke of Wellington was made to 
ride, not upon the flat ground or upon 
an eminence, but it was placed upon 
falling ground—upon a slope—which is 
entirely disastrous to all the principles 
of the old masters. I should also like 
to ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman which way the statue is to point ? 
I should like to ask him if it is to be 
placed on sloping ground, and whether 
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the north side is to be higher than the 
south side? I should like to know whe- 
ther the model we saw there is a correct 
model as regards size of the statue that 
is to be erected? Another point is with 
regard to the improvements which have 
been effected at Hyde Park Corner. I 
should like to say that no doubt as re- 
gards carriage ways there is now much 
better accommodation for the traffic than 
there used to be, but as regards orna- 
mentation or good effect, I am sorry to 
say that the result which has been 
arrived at was the result which was pro- 
phesied by the Institute of British Archi- 
tects at the time when we endeavoured 
to pursuade my right hon. Friend’s Pre- 
decessor not to agree with the scheme— 
the Earl of Wemyss, “ elsewhere,”’ and 
myself, inthis House. I observe that in 
connection with Hyde Park Corner we 
have a contribution from Her Majesty’s 
Government for the new statue of the 
Duke of Wellington. The statue was 
originally estimated to cost £6,000, and 
we have already voted that sum ; but it 
seems now that the expenditure is to be 
£8,000. Ishould like to ask my right hon. 
and learned Friend if he can assure the 
Committee that this is the last of the Esti- 
mates, or whether there is likely to be 
another call on the country for this very 
unfortunate statue, asI believe it to be? 
I wish to ask, first of all, if the statue 
is to be placed on that plot of ground 
where the model was placed some months 
ago? Is it to be placed in the posi- 
tion as if riding in the direction of Picca- 
dilly, and is my right hon. and learned 
Friend able to say whether or not we 
have come to the end of the expendi- 
ture ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Before the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) answers 
that Question I should like to put another 
Question or two to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, more from a financial 
than from an esthetic point of view. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) has pointed out that the origi- 
nal estimate for this statue was £6,000, 
and I remember when this question was 
discussed in the House, and I sat where 
my right hon. and learned Friend is 
sitting now, I objected to this expendi- 
ture altogether. We were then assured 
that the estimated sum would represent 
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the entire expenditure; but we have now 
got from £6,000 to £8,000 to put up an- 
other statute in London to the memory 
of the Duke of Wellington. Now, Iam 
under the impression that the memory 
of the Duke of Wellington will be kept 
alive by the history of this country, and 
by the very prominent monuments which 
already exist to him, without putting the 
country to the expense of the erection of 
another statue in lieu of the statue which 
has been removed to Aldershot. But I 
should like to ask my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Plunket) whether he has 
considered the monument that is to be 
erected under the next Vote—namely, 
the statue to General Gordon in Tra- 
falgar Square, which is to cost £3,200 ? 
I want to know why, if we are only to 
spend £3,200 on a statue to General 
Gordon, we should be asked to spend 
£8,000, or probably more than £8,000, 
on a statue to the Duke of Wellington ? 
In addition to that, I should like to 
know whether this £1,655 includes any 
expenditure whatever on these Hyde 
Park improvements’ I have no doubt 
that my right hon. Friend is heartily tired 
of those Hyde Park improvements. We 
have sat together on a Committee up- 
stairs on this matter, and we have, I 
hope, relieved the taxpayer permanently 
from any charge in respect of that mat- 
ter; but I think the country has little 
idea of what the cost of those improve- 
ments has been. I must say that I think 
the block at Hyde Park Corner is greater 
now than it ever was before. There is 
greater confusion and danger to the 
public. I think that, looking at the 
large amount of public money which has 
been spent upon these improvements, we 
have a right to ask that the safety of the 
public should be ensured. I would ask 
the First Commissioner whether he will 
give instructions to the Metropolitan 
Police to make better arrangements than 
those which prevail at this moment at 
Hyde Park Corner for securing the safety 
and convenience of pedestrians? The 
improvements which have been made 
seem to exist solely for the convenience 
of carriage traffic in the eyes of the police. 
I think that there should be better pro- 
tection for foot passengers, and that 
probably it would be advisable to con- 
struct two additional refuges. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
have certainly a great objection to this 
Vote, and for this reason, that we have 
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been greatly humbugged in respect of 
this statue of the Duke of Wellington. 
The old statue was got under false 
pretences and sent to Aldershot, and now 
we are asked for £2,000 in addition for 
the new statue. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
wish to make a few remarks in connection 
with a subject touched upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler). The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) may recollect that 
on a memorable occasion, when we sat 
till a late hour discussing the Estimates, 
I drew his attention to the dangerous 
state of the space in front of St. George’s 
Hospital. On that occasion the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman gave me an 
assurance that the matter of my complaint 
would receive attention. I called his 
attention to the fact that several people 
had in the course of the week been in- 
jured, and that one of them had died in 
St. George’s Hospital. This afternoon 
I could not help being struck with the 
great danger to passengers which there 
is at the place in question, and I found 
on inquiry that two people have been 
knocked down there to-day. On the 
last occasion I pointed out that there 
were two ways in which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman could protect the 
passengers ; in the first place, by placing 
extra constables on the spot, and, in the 
second, by giving the publicthe advantage 
of at least two supplementary refuges. 
I think the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should give us something more 
than a bare assurance with regard to 
this matter, and I sincerely hope he will 
be able to pay attention to the demand 
which comes now not merely from a 
Member of this House, but from a 
gentleman of the high official status of 
the right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): There is, in column 8, page 13, 
an item of £150 for rent, of which I 
should like an explanation. Then with 
regard to the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, I quite agree with the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton, who 
has expressed the view that there are 
quite enough monuments to the Duke of 
Wellington in the Metropolis, not that 
we should not be glad to see as many as 
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possible to the memory of that great 
warrior, but because we think that a 
multiplication ofstatues ofoneindividual, 
especially when they are not remarkable 
for artistic merit, is not desirable. As 
the right hon. Gentleman says, the Duke 
of Wellington lives in the hearts of the 
people, and we need not therefore spend 
more public money on his statues; but 
in connection with this monument we 
think it is right to ask the name of the 
sculptor to whom the commission has 
been given, and whether it was given as 
the result of open competition or favour- 
itism. We are aware that in a great 
many cases, where public statues are to 
be erected, the commissions are given 
mostly to one particular individual. 
That has been the complaint amongst 
sculptors, and I think we have on this 
occasion to enter a protest if we find that 
this has been done in the case of the 
statue in question, not by puplic com- 
petition, but by favouritism. The Vote we 
are discussing now is for a “ new statue 
to the Duke of Wellington: contribution 
by Her Majesty’s Government.” I 
suppose that means contributions by the 
nation, and it seems to be a misnomer 
to call it a contribution by the Govern- 
ment. Comment has been already made 
on the exaggerated amount which we 
are called upon to pay, and I think 
when these questions are discussed and 
settled, we ought to take every means 
in our power to let the people clearly 
understand what they are really paying 
for these unnecessary statues. For my 
own part, I think it would be better if, 
instead of erecting a statue, we planted 
trees, especially as, in the present in- 
stance, we find that the statue is to be 
placed on the top of the arch at Hyde 
Park Corner. [An hon. Member: No. } 
An hon. Gentleman says that is not so. 
I am very glad to hear this, and I hope 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will confirm it, for anything more absurd 
than putting the statue on the arch 
cannot be conceived. I should like to 
say one other word in connection with 
the improvements at Hyde Park Corner. 
I think if we were to put up a pillar 
inscribed with the date of the improve- 
ments and the name of the First 
Commissioner of Works responsible for 
them, it would have this beneficial 
effect—that future generations would 
be able to express their approbation 
or condemnation of the conduct of our 
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public officials, and it would, at the 
same time, be a warning to our Succes- 
sors not to throw away public money. 

Mr. PLUNKET: With regard to the 
subject referred to by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O'Connor), 
it was brought to the notice of the 
Committee that there were, from time 
to time, works in the nature of new 
works or continued works, which had 
been borne as Maintenance, and which 
would more properly come under the 
head of minor works. These were 
transferred to that sub-head, and hence 
there appears a larger item under 
minor works. The £2,000 in con- 
nection with the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington was agreed to by the 
Treasury fur certain improvements in 
the pedestal of the statue ; but as to the 
merits of the statue itself, I have no- 
thing to do with them, as the work 
was under the direction of a Com- 
mittee. I am afraid that it is true that 
the block at Hyde Park Corner has 
been increased, or, at all events, not 
diminished, by the new streets; and I 
think it will require additional care and 
attention on the part of the Police 
Authorities, with whom the matter rests. 
I am glad to say that in future this 
charge will not appear on the Estimates, 
all the expense having been transferred 
from the taxpayer to the locality. With 
regard to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), 
the point is one to be urged on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and what- 
ever is done, I am glad to say that the 
taxpayers will not have to pay anything 
more on this account. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I should 
like to have an explanation of the item 
of £490 for minor works at Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill. I suppose this 
includes the expenditure on the new 
pavilion at Regent’s Park ; at any rate, 
there is a new structure put up in the 
Park, as to the design of which I think 
complaint may reasonably be made. It 
is a galvanized iron structure, awkward 
and angular, and, as I think, altogether 
an eyesore. I should like to know whe- 
ther any attention was paid to the design 
of this building by the authorities? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I cannot agree 
with the hon. Member in his remarks 
upon this building, which is for the use 
of cricketers. I have been walking in 


the Park within the last few days, and | 
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I do not think the structure is of the 
ugly character which the hon. Member 
gives it; and it is, besides, partly hidden 
by trees. The building is one that 
could easily be removed if it ceased to 
be required. It is not public property. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I rise to move the reduction of this Vote 
by the sum of £2,000, the amount which 
we are called upon to give this year for 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington at 
Hyde Park Corner. I donot think that 
the explanation of this item given by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was satisfactory. As many hon. Mem- 
bers will recollect when the statue of the 
Duke of Wellington was removed from 
the Arch, there was a feeling on the part 
of a certain number of Gentlemen that 
it was desirable to replace it by another 
statue; but that feeling was not shared 
in the House of Commons. Those Gen- 
tlemen formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee, and it was suggested that beyond 
a certain contribution we should not 
spend any money on the statue. The 
contribution was fixed at £6,000, and 
beyond that we had no liability of any 
kind. What has happened is evident. 
Gentlemen are very pleased to go on 
Committees, and say in a vague and 
general way that they will subscribe; 
but when it comes for cashing up, they 
very frequently do not pay. In this 
case the order was given, the subscrip- 
tions did not come in fast enough, and I 
presume the Committee made applica- 
tion to the Treasury for this additional 
£2,000. But that is no reason why we 
should give it. In these matters a bar- 
gain is abargain. The House was asked 
to subscribe £6,600; I understood that 
we wero not to incur any further lia- 
bility, and that any sum required in 
excess would be met by public subscrip- 
tions. No doubt the public subscrip- 
tions did not amount to so much as was 
anticipated ; or the Committee did not 
cut their coat according to their cloth, 
and ordered a more expensive statue 
than they could pay for. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has acutely said 
that this sum is for the pedestal; but 
perhaps I may be excused for saying 
that I do not believe a reasonable 
pedestal would cost £2,000; at any 
rate, when we subscribed the £6,000 it 
was for what was understood to be a fad 
on the part of a certain number of Gen- 
tlemen, and it is absurd that we should 
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be asked to pay £2,000 for a pedestal 
because they did not get enough money 
for the statue. I think hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will support my view that this 
is unfair, and that, having made a 
specific bargain, we should not be called 
upon now for this £2,000. I am sur- 
prised that the Treasury are so weak; 
they should have a little more backbone, 
and we must try to introduce some by 
refusing this money. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £69,430, 
be granted for the said Services,” —( Mr. 
Labouchere, ) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 96: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 251.) [9.30 p.m. | 


Original Question again proposed. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
rise to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) a question with 
regard to the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will remember that we have, 
on a previous occasion, adverted to the 
points to which I wish to refer. We 
know that Sunday is the day of the 
week when the working classes get an 
opportunity of visiting establishments 
like Kew Gardens. These Gardens, 
with their greenhouses, conservatories, 
and other buildings, form one of the 
most pleasant places of resort outside 
London, and large numbers of the 
working classes go there for the pur- 
pose of securing health and relaxation. 
Unfortunately, however, the regulations 
in force at these Gardens impose serious 
inconvenience upon the working classes 
—and I should have thought this mat- 
ter would have been taken up by hon. 
Members living in or about London, 
who might be expected to have the inte- 
rests of the working classes of this great 
Metropolis at heart. My attention has 
been called to the matter by reading 
in the daily Press that the working 
classes, when they visit Kew Gardens 
on Sundays, cannot take in with them 
their bundles of sandwiches which they 
can carry with them into the country. 
Everybody knows that in consequence 
of the houses of refreshment not being 
kept open on Sundays—and I do not 
wish to be understood as objecting to 
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the public-houses being closed during a 
part of that day, for the regulation 
doubtless tends to the benefit of the 
general public—the people who visit 
Kew Gardens take down their bundles 
of sandwiches with them. Well, but 
they are not allowed to carry these re- 
freshments into the Gardens with them ; 
they are not allowed to obtain their re- 
freshments on the spot nor are they 
allowed to carry them in. They must 
either do without their refreshments or 
do without visiting the Gardens. I say 
it is something little short of cruelty to 
treat people in this way. We know that 
Kew Gardens have proved of great ad- 
vantage to the State. They have proved 
of great advantage to India, because I 
see in this Vote that no less than £400 
is advanced from that country for the 
maintenance of the Gardens, in con- 
sequence of the valuable experiments 
carried on at Kew for the benefit of that 
portion of the Empire. The working 
classes of London—the labourers and 

oor people who visit these places on 
Sendins weil be in a position to im- 
prove their minds and their health if 
their wants only had proper attention 
paid to them. [I sincerely hope, there- 
fore, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will give us something more 
than an assurance that he will consider 
this matter. I trust he will say that the 
people who visit Kew Gardens will in 
the future be treated as people of the 
same class are treated at similar places 
in other parts of the world. I know 
that there are not the same stringent 
regulations in force in Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin, which are insisted upon at 
Kew Gardens, and I would therefore 
call upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to adopt in the interests of 
the general public such regulations at 
Kew Gardens as are found to work satis- 
factorily in other parts of the world. I 
referred to this matter on a previous 
occasion, and I am sorry to have to refer 
to it again. I referred to it on the occa- 
sion of a very long Sitting, and I hoped 
that attention would be paid to it. How- 
ever, it is better late than never, and I 
now appeal once more to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to remedy the 
state of things I have described. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I join with the hon. Member in 
his appeal to Her Majesty’s Government 
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to relax the regulations which are now 
in force in Kew Gardens. I agree with 
him that it is a great source of annoy- 
ance to the poorer classes of our country- 
men who visit these Gardens that they 
should be compelled to give up what- 
ever bundles they may be carrying on 
entering tls grounds. Ihave been wit- 
ness to the freedom which is permitted 
to Frenchmen in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and in many other places in Paris, and 
I think if the same freedom were per- 
mitted to our countrymen it would be 
greatly appreciated by the working 
classes of the Metropolis. At the present 
time they are quite unable to take any: 
thing into the Gardens in the shape of 
refreshments, and they are oftentimes 
compelled to go outside to the public- 
houses, when the public-houses are open, 
when they otherwise would not do sv. 
There is a part of the Gardens that I 
think might very well be set apart asa 
place where visitors might be allowed to 
take their refreshments. I hope the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works will see his way 
to relaxing the regulations which are 
now so rigidly enforced in Kew Gardens. 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have inquired into this 
matter raised by the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), and I am as- 
sured and I believe it is the fact, that 
there is no place inside Kew Gardens 
where people could take refreshments in 
the manner proposed by hon. Members 
who have spoken. I regret that I am 
unable to assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member ; but it must be obvious to 
everyone that the grass plots which 
form one of the chief attractions at the 
gardens would be greatly disfigured by 
things which would be strewn about, 
such as pieces of paper and orange 

eel. 
: Dr. TANNER: How is it that people 
can obtain refreshments at other public 
gardens. [ Cries of “No, no!”] Ican 
assure the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that this is the case in Paris 
and other European capitals The ar- 
rangement is carried out without any 
trouble whatsoever. Am I to infer that 
in this country these Gardens merely 
serve the purposes of aristocrats, or 
pseudo-aristocrats, and that simply be- 
cause there may be a bit of paper thrown 
here and a bit of orange peel thrown 
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there only the aristocracy are to be 
catered for and the general public are 
to go by the board ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: The general public 
visit Kew Gardens in large crowds, and 
always appear to enjoy themselves. 
They obtain what they desire in the 
way of refreshments just outside the 
Gardens. 

Mr. CREMER: I appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to make 
an experiment of this kind for just one 
year. I think ifhe did so he would never 
see any reason to regret it. I myself 
have been a witness of what happens in 
public gardens abroad, and I can assure 
him that none of the disagreeable results 
he anticipates follow from the people 
enjoying the privileges which we ask 
him to confer upon our countrymen at 
Kew. What they do with their pieces 
of paper or empty bottles I am not 
aware; but I know that the French 
people are exceedingly careful of their 
public gardens and public places, and 
take great pride in keeping them in a 
proper condition and in preserving order 
in them. I certainly think that Eng- 
lishmen would take quite as much pride 
in the preservation of order and pro- 
priety in Kew Gardens, and in keeping 
that place of resort in the same state of 
decency which prevails in public places 
in France. I would appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether he 
cannot see his way clear to devote that 
portion of Kew Gardens which is railed 
off near the lakes for the purposes of 
this kind. If he tried the experiment 
for 12 months, and found at the end of 
that time that it was a failure, he could 
rescind the order and revert to the pre- 
sent state of things. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale): I wish to appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentlemzo the First 
Commissioner of Works upon a point 
which has attracted the attention of 
Parliament on former occasions, but upon 
which very little information has been 
received of late. I refer to the question of 
the Roehampton Gate. I believe that in 
former years an expenditure upon that 
Gate was rescinded, the cause being that 
private property interfered with the right 
of the public to enter the Park at that 
Gate. I wish to know whether any in- 
superable obstacles exist in the way of 
obtaining access to the Park by that 
Gate, or whether they have been re- 
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moved since the order I refer to was re- 
scinded ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: The difficulty is a 
financial one, because the property 
through which the approach to that 
Gate runs is private property, and some 
time ago when an overture was made to 
the owner of the property £2,000 was 
asked for permission to make a road 
through. Besides that expense there 
would be the expense of making the 
road—of strengthening and hardening 
it in order to make it fit for the traffic 
which would come over it. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I wish to say a few words as to 
the setting aside of a portion of Kew 
Gardens for the purpose of enabling 
visitors to take refreshments. I would 
remind the Committee that in most 
Continental gardens, and even in the 
public gardens in Australia, pavilions 
are erected for refreshments. I think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works should 
consult those who have some experience 
in these matters, and should endeavour 
to get those facilities and advantages for 
the public in Kew Gardeas which are 
now asked for. It is well known that 
London is a great way from these Gar- 
dens, and that large numbers of the 
poor go there for the purpose of getting 
the fresh air, but that when they get 
there, there is no place in which they 
can partake of the luncheons they have 
brought with them. Year after year 
this question comes up, and no matter 
what Government is in power we are 
never able to get the inconvenience of 
which we complain remedied. I trust 
this Vote will not be passed without the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman giving 
a promise that he will consult with his 
Colleagues and those who are interested 
in the Gardens in order to see what can 
be done to meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers. I remember a similar discussion 
taking place last year, and I suppose 
that the present discussion will go on 
for a long time unless some desire is 
shown on the part of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to meet the wishes 
of hon. Members. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth): 
I cannot help thinking that the hon. 
Member for the Haggerston Division 
of Shoreditch (Mr. Caner’ has made 
somewhat of a mistake in attempting 
to set up a parallel between the Bois 
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de Boulogne and Kew Gardens. I 
would venture to call his attention to 
the fact that the Bois de Boulogne is 
absolutely a public thoroughfare, tra- 
versed in every direction by public 
roads, and, therefore, I can understand 
their being no objection to persons taking 
their baskets and eating their luncheons 
there. I should think it would be a very 
difficult thing to impose restrictions upon 
that proceeding in such a place. I am 
disposed to allow the people who visit 
these very beautiful and useful gardens 
at Kew an opportunity of taking light 
refreshments there; but as a member 
of the public I should very much object 
to see the lovely lawns there disfigured 
by débris such as would follow from a 
neglect of the necessary rules and regu- 
lations. There is a portion of the 
Gardens, I would remind my right hon. 
and learned Friend, which seems par- 
ticularly well adapted for the purpose of 
refreshment, I mean the sloping portion 
that comes down to the river bank. 
think it would be a graceful conces- 
sion if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would confer with those who 
have the management of the Gardens 
and see whether this slight relaxation of 
the rules cannot be carried into effect. 
I would throw this out to him as a sug- 
gestion. I can assure him it would be 
received by both sides of the House with 
great pleasure, if he will tell us that 
before this time next year the matter 
will receive attention. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I trust the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman will give this 
matter favourable consideration. I have 
no doubt that if the public are allowed 
to take their luncheons into the Gardens 
they will scatter pieces of paper, orange 
peel, and so forth about the place; but 
that seems to me a very small matter, 
and a very slight expenditure will 
enable the authorities to gather up what 
is strewn about in this way. If anyone 
would take the trouble to inquire into 
this matter he would see that every day 
hundreds and hundreds of baskets are 
taken from the visitors at the Garden 
gates, and retained by the attendants 
until the people return. Well, what 
happens in consequence of this? The 
people goin tothe Gardens, and when they 
come out they are hungry and thirsty 
and are obliged to go into the public- 
houses to obtain their refreshments, and 
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the worst consequences ensue. If they 
were allowed to take their luncheons to 
some part of the Gardens they could en- 
joy themselves and refresh themselves 
with propriety. The last time I was at 
Kew Gardens I noticed that a large 
portion of the ground was railed off and 
that the public were excluded. I made 
inquiries of the gardeners and the people 
in charge as to why this was, and I was 
told that this portion of the gardens 
was kept entirely for Her Majesty’s use. 
I asked when Her Majesty had last used 
it, and they said— ‘‘Not within the 
memory of man.” This isa large piece 
of the Gardens, and I do not see why, 
since the Gardens are kept up at public 
expense, and that this part is not used 
by Royalty, it should not be thrown 
open to the public. I would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to take 
this matter into consideration. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Ofcourse, after the 
expression of opinion which has fallen 
from hon. Members, I will consider 
whether it is possible to make any re- 
laxation of the rules which will allow 
the public to use the Gardens in the 
manner suggested, without the Gardens 
being really disfigured. I should be 
very glad if it could be done; but I 
understand from the authorities that 
there would be a difficulty in confining 
the practice to any particular part. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Lich- 
field Division of Staffordshire (Sir John 
Swinburne), that there is a part of the 
Gardens held sacred, but not used by 
Royalty, I may say that I shall make en- 
quiries on that point. Although it is true 
refreshments cannot be obtained inside 
the Gardens, yet there are places just 
outside where they can be obtained. 
However, I will inquire into the whole 
matter again. 

Srr JOHN SWINBURNE: There is 
another question which I want to refer 
to, and which I believe comes under the 
Vote for St. James’s Park. I wish to 
draw the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the fact that the 
trees between Buckingham Palace and 
Marlborough House are in a most miser- 
able condition, and that I believe this 
might be rectified. We have Kew 
Gardens, where the best advice on arbor- 
culture can be obtained, and I do not 
see why the trees of which I speak, near 
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Buckingham Palace, should not be re- 
moved and others planted in their place, 
and properly cultivated. Many people 
think that trees will not grow in Lon- 
don ; but if we look at the plane trees 
along the Chelsea Bridge Road, some 
of them only 20 years old and 50 feet 
high, we see that this is a mistaken 
idea. There is no reason why such 
trees should not be planted in the position 
I speak of, where they would grow as 
high as the elm trees in Hyde Park. I 
fancy the trees between Buckingham 
Palace and Marlborough House suffer 
from gas which escapes from the pipes 
and the lamp-posts; but anyone who 
has taken any interest in the matter 
must have noticed that for the past 30 
years these trees have scarcely grown 
at all. They are only just alive. I 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to consult the authorities at 
Kew Gardens on the subject, and, if 
necessary, take steps to have other and 
better trees planted there. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon WVed- 
nesday. 

Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
[BILL 130.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martuews) (Birmingham, E.): Sir, in 
introducing the Coal Mines, &c. Regula- 
tion Bill, 1 may say that I do not consider 
it necessary to make a regular second- 
reading speech with regard to it, because 
it is introduced asa measure for consoli- 
dating the existing laws, and for em- 
bodying in its provisions ths recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission which 
has inquired into the whole subject. I 
may say that the Royal Commission has 
thrown a very great deal of light upon 
the question, and so far as the re- 
commendations of the Commission have 
been positive, we have introduced clauses 
into the Bill giving effect to them. I 
can assure the House that we have given 
the greatest care and attention to the 
Bill, and we hope that it will be received 
with sympathetic regard in all parts of 
the House. I do not intend to make 
more than a few brief remarks in intro- 
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ducing the Bill; but no doubt the more 
important features of the Bill will be 
discussed in detail, especially two or 
three matters, when we reach the Com- 
mittee stage. Indeed, in my opinion, it 
will be exceedingly necessary to have 
a pretty full discussion on some parts of 
the measure, and I have no doubt that 
hon. Members opposite will have objec- 
tions to urge to some of our proposals ; 
but I trust that in the course of the 
discussion upon the Bill all the argu- 
ments for and against the clauses may be 
fully brought out. I hope, Sir, that hon. 
Members opposite will not think that I 
am wanting in respect for them if I do 
not now go into the explanation of the 
clauses of the Bill; but in Committee 
there will be every opportunity of con- 
sidering and dealing with the expression 
of opinion on both sides of the House. 
I now beg to move that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, he was 
glad that the House was at length 
afforded an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill. It was unusual, if not unpre- 
cedented, for a Bill of that magnitude 
and importance to be introduced and 
to pass its second reading without the 
Minister in charge of it making some 
sort of statement with regard to it. 
Indeed, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Matthews) 
seemed to anticipate such a criticism 
on the omission of an explanatory speech. 
Nothing was more usual than that the 
Minister should make a full and com- 
prehensive statement upon such a Bill ; 
but the Government had shown an extra- 
ordinary reluctance to discuss it before 
going into Committee upon its provi- 
sions. He (Mr. Burt) was willing to 
admit that that anxiety to get into 
Committee on the Bill arose from a 
desire to have the Bill passed into law 
with as little delay as possible. He 
sympathized with that desire; but he 
thought that there was a matter of quite 
equal importance, and that was that they 
should have the measure passed in a 
satisfactory manner and in a shape that 
would be effective in the protection of 
life. It was about 15 years since the 
Act now in existence was passed, and 
the measure now under discussion would 
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probably settle the question for even a 
still longer number of years to come. 
No doubt it was a fact, as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated, that the 
serious discussion would be in Committee 
on the Bill, and he (Mr. Burt) hoped 
that the Government would take care to 
afford ample opportunities for discussing 
it in Committee when they were fresh, 
and not exhausted with the consideration 
of other important Business. He did not 
know whethertheGovernment sufficiently 
recognized the importance of the ques- 
tion, which dealt with a great industry, 
and affected the health, safety, and lives 
of more than 500,000 of our working 
population. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would show at least quite as much 
desire for the protection of the lives and 
health of miners, and that they would 
evince as much desire to fully discuss it, 
as hon. Members had shown in the dis- 
cussion of the measure to facilitate the 
collection oflandlords’ rentsin Ireland. In 
promising for himself, and those whoacted 
with him, that they would not resort to 
obstructive tactics, he would insist thatthe 
Bill was fully and adequately discussed. 
Although the Bill dealt chiefly with the 
question of safety, yet there were other 
matters of considcrable importance 
affecting the interests of the miners; 
there was the question of the position 
and power of the check weigher, and the 
question of female employment. With 
regard to the former, he regretted that 
the Government had, in the present Bill, 
to some extent lessened the power that 
that functionary already possessed. The 
present Act had worked fairly well in 
that respect. That was one of the ques- 
tions that could best be settled by em- 
ployers and workmen, and he might 
frankly admit that coalowners generally 
had been prepared tu give and take in 
the matter. Inthe North of Engiand, 
they had had very little friction indeed 
on this question. It was one of the 
matters in which the joint committee of 
workmen and employers had come to 
an agreement, which he trusted the 
Government would be prepared to ac- 
cept, and if they did he believed the 
position of this important functionary 
would be more satisfactory in the future 
than it had been in the past. With 
regard to the employment of girls and 
women about the pits the Government 
Bill did not, in principle, make any 
alteration. He wished the Bill had done 
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so. He considered the time had come 
when this relic of barbarism should be 
abolished. The Home Secretary was 
too shrewd a man to imagine that he 
gained an exhaustive knowledge of this 
subject through the interesting interview 
he had with the carefully-selected sample 
of the women of the pits, who attended 
at the Home Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that, in order 
to have a full and satisfactory knowledge 
of this question, he should see for him- 
self the sort of work these women had 
to perform. He shuuld also know some- 
thing of the arrangements, or want of 
arrangements, for attending to the con- 
veniences and decencies of life existing 
in connection with their labour. He 
would not, however, further pursue the 
subject, which was one they would have 
to debate fully in Committee; but he 
would appeal to hon. Members not to 
hastily commit themselves to a defence 
of the existing system, unless they knew 
exactly what that system was, and the 
sort of results it produced. He would es- 
pecially appeal to them not to lay down 
any abstract principle on which they 
meant to act. Some of his Friends were 
going to oppose the Amendment he (Mr. 
Burt) intended to move, because they 
were against any limitation whatever to 
the employment of women. That prin- 
ciple, however, would carry them very 
far, indeed, much farther than the Bill 
proposed to do, for the Bill began by 
prohibiting the employment of girls and 
women underground ; and so far as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Matthews) suggested any amendment 
of the existing law, he did so in the 
direction of still further limitation, for- 
bidding them to move railway waggons 
and the like. He (Mr. Burt) should 
propose to carry that principle still 
further. The Bill, as he had said, dealt 
chiefly with questions relating to the 
protection of life. Last year 1,018 per- 
sons had lost their lives in the mines, 
and during the last 10 years there had 
been a total loss of life to the extent of 
11,870, or on an average of 1,187 per 
year. People generally, when they were 
told of the risk of mining, thought 
about explosions; but explosions were 
not the most serious cause of the loss of 
life in mines. In regard to the use of 
lamps, those lamps which had been 
proved by experience to be utterly un- 
safe should be prohibited. The portion 
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of the Bill relating to blasting wit) 
gunpowder would also require very 
careful attention. While the use of it 
could not be entirely prohibited without 
great inconvenience, one thing was quite 
clear, that in fiery and dusty mines 
the use of powder should either he 
entirely prohibited or should be guarded 
in the strictest manner by the use of 
water in such a way as to lessen or ob- 
viate the risk of explosions. But the 
great loss of life in mines—as much as 
41 per cent—arose from falls ; and, 
therefore, there should be the strictest 
supervision in regard to the setting of 
the timbers, as well as to the provision 
of an ample supply of timber. He ad- 
mitted that past legislation in connection 
with mines had been invaluable. It was 
quite true there had been, and _ still 
existed, a great loss of life in mines; 
but when they looked to the number of 
persons employed and the quantity of 
minerals got out, the loss of life was 
year after year diminishing, and the 
present Bill was a step in the right 
direction for still further diminishing 
that loss. This was a Bill mainly to 
secure safety, and he heartily agreed that 
whatever could be done by legislation 
ought to be done for the protection of 
the lives of the wealth creators in the 
mines. Do what they would, the calling 
of a miner must always be a dangerous 
one; but all that money, skill, and care 
could accomplish should be done to pro- 
tect those who pursued this dangerous 
occupation. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he congratu- 
lated his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) on bring- 
ing in the Bill, which would fill up the 
gaps left in the Bill of 1872. Asa 
Staffordshire man, he did not agree with 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) about the employment of women. 
He had seen the work of the banks- 
women in South Staffordshire, and he 
could only say on their behalf he did not 
believe that in any agricultural district 
in England could be found a better-con- 
ducted set of a people than these women ; 
and he trusted the House would be very 
careful indeed before they took away 
from them that employment by which 
they were earning an honest wage which 
they sorely needed for the maintenance 
of their families at the present time. 
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Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) said, he 
desired to thank the Government for 
giving precedence to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill, which was agreed to in 
principle by both sides of the House, 
and there was a strong feeling abroad of 
the necessity there was for its passing 
into law this Session. He was specially 
interested in this being accomplished, in 
view of the terrible disaster which re- 
cently took place at Udston during the 
Whitsuntide holidays. It was his lot to 
witness some very painful scenes in con- 
nection with that sad event. As the 
House was probably aware, that disaster 
took place in the Division of Lanark- 
shire which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. The mines there were highly 
dangerous, being what was called tiery 
mines. Ten years ago the terrible 
Blantyre explosion took place, which 
was only two miles from Udston, and 
on that occasion no fewer than 233 lives 
were lost. On the morning of the 28th 
May last, when all was calm, suddenly a 
report was heard, flames issued from 
one of the shafts of the Udston pit, and 
it was seen at once that a great explo- 
sion had occurred. No less than 170 
men were entombed in the shaft. The 
mine was one of great value, having 
three seams of coal, the explosion occur- 
ring in the lower or splint seam, in 
which 72 men were at work at the time, 
only two of whom were brought to the 
surface alive. It was now ascertained 
that 73 lives were lost, and that many 
persons were fearfully injured. No 
fewer than 32 widows, 100 children, 
and 10 parents were rendered destitute, 
all of whom were dependant upon those 
so suddenly sent into eternity, and one 
small village was nearly swept of the 
whole of its male inhabitants. The 
mines were apparently provided with all 
the most approved modern appliances, 
and were worked under inspection. The 
immediate cause of the explosion had 
not yet been ascertained, and probably 
never would, as no one was left who 
could have explained it; and, in view of 
the inquiry to be held, he would only 
say that the mine was known to be a 
fiery one, and that the precautions pre- 
scribed by the Legislature were quite in- 
adequate. In his opinion it was the 
bounden duty of the House to strengthen 
the Bill before Parliament, so as to pre- 
vent, as far as legislation could prevent, 
these frequent dreadful disasters. He 
felt it his duty highly to commend the 
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brave men who risked their lives to 
rescue the entrenched men to the con- 
sideration of the Home Secretary, and 
he thought they well deserved to be pre- 
sented with the Albert Medal, either of 
the first or second class. There was not 
the least hesitation or want of bravery 
on their part to descend the shaft when 
it had been cleared. The manager of 
the mine stated that it was worked by 
means of two shafts to the splint coal. 
The ell, or uppermost seam, was 130 
fathoms deep; the main seam was 140 
fathoms; and the splint seam 150 
fathoms. The mine was ventilated bya 
fan which sent 68,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute through the workings. The 
splint coal, in which the explosion took 
place, had been worked for about 25} 
years. It was commonly worked with 
safety lamps, and blasting was only 
allowed in virgin coal in the splint seam 
in exceptional cases where the coal was 
found to be very hard, and then only 
allowed in presence of the foreman. 
Gunpowder was the explosive used. 
Clause 50, rule 1, provided that— 

“An adequate amount of ventilation shall 

be constantly produced in every mine to dilute 
and render harmless noxious gas to such an 
extent that the working places of the shafts, 
levels, stables, and working of the mine, and 
the travelling roads to and from, shall be in a 
fit state for working and passing therein, and 
that in mines under the control of a certificated 
manager the quantity of air in the respective 
splits or currents shall once in every month be 
measured and entered in a book to be kept for 
the purpose at the mine.” 
In his opinion that was not enough; 
68,000 feet of air per minute was a suf- 
ficient quantity, but it was not properly 
diffused. In such a mine as the Udston 
mine there ought to be a supply of not 
less than 15,000 feet of air per minute 
sent into every section of the mine for 
every 60 men at work, and it ought to 
be made imperative to have the air 
measured and entered into a book every 
24 hours. Another suggestion he wished 
to offer was that timber bratticing in such 
mines should be prohibited, and brick 
or air-tight passages alone allowed. 
Clause 17, Sub-section 4, provided— 

“« That such shafts or outlets must not at any 
point be nearer to one another than 10 feet, and 
every such communication not less than 4 feet 
wide and 3 feet high.” 


That was altogether inadequate, and 
most unsatisfactory. Ten feet was ab- 
solutely worse than worthless. The two 
shafts at the Udston Colliery were 40 
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yards apart, and that was found to be 
quite little enough, one shaft being 
completely wrecked by the explosion 
and the other partially so. He had put 
an Amendment on the Paper that the 
shafts be not less than 50 yards apart. 
Had they been only 10 feet apart at 
Udston the probability was that not one 
of the 100 men who were saved would 
have been brought to the bank alive. 
The important point was that the com- 
munication between the twoshafts under- 
ground should be not less than 200 yards. 
Another point requiring attention was 
that the upcast shaft should be at all 
times clear, and used for ventilation 
purposes only, because when an ex- 
plosion occurred it was the cage in the 
shaft which generally caused the wreck- 
ing of the shaft. The upcast shaft should 
not be permitted to be used for either 
winding coal or pumping water. Safety 
lamps, which were of the utmost im- 

rtance in such a mine, should be best 

nown and recommended by the in- 
spector. The most important thing, 
however, was to see that a mine was 
propen'y ventilated, because men might 

e killed by constantly breathing an 
impure and poisonous atmosphere. The 
Bill provided— 

“That proper apparatus for raising and 
lowering persons from each shaft or outlet 
shall be kept on the works belonging to the 
mine ; and such apparatus, if not in actuai use 
at the shafts or outlets, shall be available for 
use within a reasonable time.” 


He had put an Amendment on the Paper 
to strike out the words ‘‘reasoneble 
time,”’ and to provide that such appara- 
tus should be always available, ‘‘reason- 
able time” being a matter of opinion, 
and liable to abuse. Then with regard 
to the employment of boys under 12 
years of age, he thought they should 
not be longer employed than 48 hours in 
one week, or 8 hours in any one day, in- 
stead of being liable to be employed for 
58 hours in one week, or 10 hours in 
any one day, as provided by the Bill. 
In conclusion, he pressed upon the 
House the necessity of proceeding with 
despatch and passing this much-needed 
piece of legislation for the protection of 
men. The work in which these men 
were engaged was highly dangerous, 
and, he was sorry to say, poorly paid, 
and he thought they had special claims 
upon the attention of the Legislature, 
especially when they considered that 
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they contributed so largely to the com- 
fort, welfare, and prosperity of the 
country. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he not only had the advantage of taking 
part in the legislation of 1872, but 
was also a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee whose deliberations prepared the 
House and the country for that Act. He 
had also the further advantage of being 
a native of Wigan, the centre of the 
Lancashire coal-field, and of having been 
intimately acquainted with that district 
from that day to the present. In his 
opinion, every Amendment and change 
of the Law proposed in the Bill was in 
favour of the safety and protection of 
life of the miners. Hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House did not 
have a monopoly of sympathy towards 
the working collier, for the course taken 
by the Government showed conclusively 
that the Ministerial was at least as 
anxious as the Opposition side to pro- 
tect the working collier in his daily 
avocation ; and if there was any compe- 
tition between the two Parties, the 
rivalry was as to who could do most for 
the miners. He hoped that, before this 
Bill left the House, the law would be 
placed in such a condition that not only 
property might be rendered more gecure, 
but also that which is far more valuable 
than any property—the lives of the work- 
ing men would be made more safe. It 
had been said that the masters regarded 
the check weighman as an intruder; 
but he had never heard the employers 
use such language. What the masters 
did object to was that the check weigh- 
men had so netimes attempted to go be- 
yond their province; but he believed 
that a definition of their duties had now 
been arrived at which would remove all 
difficulties. With regard to the pit-brow 
women, these were probab.y employed 
more largely in the Wigan district than 
in any other, and he could say, as the 
result of long observation and careful 
inquiry, that in their conduct, their 
manners, and their morals they were at 
least equal to other women of the work- 
ing class in Lancashire. Indeed, if there 
was any difference between the pit-brow 
women and those who worked in fac- 
tories, it was rather in favour than 
against the pit-brow women. He denied 
that the women who had formed a de- 
putation to the Home Office had been 
in any way specially selected, and 
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affirmed, on the other hand, that they 
were average specimens of the class to 
which they belonged. What they con- 
tended for was freedom to labour, and 
work for women was not so abundant 
that cynical critics should laugh at them 
for pursuing an honest industry. The 
policy of Parliament was rather to en- 
large opportunities of work than to re- 
strict them; and any action of the Legis- 
lature in favour of restriction would be 
retrogressive, and not in harmony with 
the tendency of the times. It must not 
be forgotten that the coal trade was at 
this time greatly depressed. There was 
employed in that industry a large 
amount of capital, producing at the best 
but a small remuneration, a large portion 
of which would in all probability never 
be recovered. Care must, therefore, 
be taken that capital was not driven out 
from the coal trade, because capital was 
required to give remunerative employ- 
ment to labour, and without capital 
labour was incapable of being used. He 
desired the welfare and prosperity of the 
entire mining community—to protect 
the workman as far as skill, science, 
and legislation could do it, and to en- 
courage the investment of the capital 
required to employ the labour. They 
must seek the interests of both capital 
and labour, with the earnest hope that 
the results of their labour might be to 
restore prosperity to that great industry, 
and to continue employment to that 
most meritorious class of our working 
population, the colliers. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I was almost afraid we should get 
over this debate without that very strong 
warning which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
has just given that we must be careful 
lest we, by legislation, drive capital out 
of the country. That is a familiar 
warning, and we have heard it applied 
to all subjects connected with labour 
legislation. Many have been the occa- 
sions on which we have been told that 
if Bills under debate were passed a 
certain industry would close for want of 
capital and that people would emigrate. 
But we are happy to know that no such 
calamity has followed labour legisla- 
tion. I wish to offer a very few obser- 
vations on this Bill. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Receslany 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) did not give us much scope 
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for debate. His speech was concise and 
very short indeed, and I do not know 
that there is much that is new in his 
Bill, or that the contents differ much 
from the contents of the Bill proposed 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), which no doubt, to some extent, 
guided the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the present Home Secretary to 
his decision on this important subject. I 
had the honour of having my name on 
the back of the Bill of last year, but there 
were one or two points upon which the 
Bill did not come up to my desire as to 
what legislation on this subject should 
be; and I have no doubt the present 
Under Secretary—the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Hallam Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley)—will be 
able to bear witness with me that Under 
Secretaries do not always get their 
opinions embodied in first rate measures 
to the extent they would desire. One 
of these subjects is the labour of women 
at the pit bank, and here I may confess 
that I must support the view taken by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), rather than the view set 
forth in the Bill itself, as also in the Bill 
of last year. I do not think it would be 
well for us to debate at length the merits 
of the question of employing women at 
this stage, which will have to be gone 
into rather more fully at a later stage. 
Then the question of the check-weigh- 
man is an important point we shall 
have to settle once for all, making it 
perfectly clear that the check-weighman 
is independent alike of the control of 
the employer as of anyone else. I do 
not think my hon. Friend (Mr. Burt), 
when he spoke of employers looking 
upon the check-weighman as an inter- 
loper, meant that observation in any 
bad sense whatever, or with any desire 
to be controversial in a struggle as 
between miners and their employers 
engaged in this work. There is one 
other subject I wish to refer to. It was 
not es for in the Bill of last year, 
and I regret to see it is not provided 
for in this Bill. Perhaps the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will be good enough toconsider what 
I am going to say between now and Wed- 
nesday, and I will put my Amendment on 
the Paper to-night, with a hope that he 
may be able to accept it. It has refer- 
ence to the qualification of the engine 
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men engaged at the pit bank. We 
notice the frequency of serious accidents 
involving great loss of life arising from 
the negligence, the carelessness, cr the 
incapacity of men in charge of the 
winding gear, or, in other words, of the 
engine. Now, I shall ask the Committee, 
when we reach that stage, to make a 
provision in the Bill that all engine 
men who have not been in charge of an 
engine for 12 months shall be required to 
obtain a certificate of competency from 
the Board of Trade in like manner—but 
not after such a severe examination—as 
the certificate now required from men 
who take charge of engines on board 
ships. This is a very necessary provi- 
sion of safety for the lives of miners, 
and I believe I am correct in saying 
that the mining laws of our Colonies 
contain this regulation, as they also do 
a provision that men charged with this 
very important work shall not work 
more than eight hours a day. Whether 
the Committee will be inclined to go so 
far as that I do not know, but I think I 
may fairly ask the Government to con- 
sider this phase of the question. I hope 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary will have time, be- 
tween this and Wednesday, to make in- 

uiry, and inform himself on the point. 
fe. Marrnews dissented.} The right 

on. and learned Gentleman shakes his 
head already. He thinks he will not 
have time between this and Wednesday. 
Well, my Amendment will not come on 
for consideration until the latter part 
of the discussion, and probably he will 
have a longer interval for considering 
it. This reminds me of another point. 
There seems to be an opinion in some 
quarters that the Committee stage of 
this Bill, or the greater part of it, will be 
concluded on Wednesday’s Sitting; but 
I think it right to warn the Home Se- 
cretary that a measure of this important 
character, containing a large number of 
clauses and rules as to which the House 
has had little or no debate, cannot be so 
rapidly disposed of, nor do I think it 
respectful to the large industry and in- 
terests concerned that a measure should 
oe the second reading without de- 

ate, and that the next stage afford- 
ing opportunity for debate should be 
taken late on the eve of a great national 
holiday, and the Committee on the day 
following the national holiday. It does 
not mark a due sense of the importance 
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of the subject. With these few obser- 
vations, I express a hope that we may 
dispose of this initial stage of Committee 
without prolonged discussion. I appre- 
hend that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth has uo idea of taking the 
sense of the House by a Division this 
evening. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Mr. Speaker, I cannot join 
with the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. 
F. 8. Powell) in his criticism of the re- 
marks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) with reference 
to the reluctance of the Government to 
afford proper facilities for the discussion 
of a Bill of such importance and magni- 
tude as the one now under discussion. 
I consider that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in refusing to afford us up to 
this stage proper facilities for the con- 
sideration of the Bill most reprehensible, 
and I can assure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) that this reluctance on 
their part has been very freely and 
frankly criticized in the country, espe- 
cially in the mining districts. The con- 
clusion to which vast numbers of miners 
have come is, that the Bill we are now 
considering deals with a subject on 
which Ministers generally possess no 
practical or theoretical knowledge, and 
that they, therefore, endeavour to avoid, 
as far as possible, what may be con- 
sidered second reading criticism of the 
provisions of their Bill. While I donot 
commit myself to such an assumption, I 
consider such an assumption is very 
fairly borne out by the circumstances 
under which the second reading of the 
Bill was obtained. The second reading 
was obtained on a Wednesday at a 
quarter to 6 o’clock, when it was im- 
possible to obtain a debate upon the 
provisions of the measure, and when the 
direct miners’ Representatives were com- 
pelled to be absent from the House. 
The only miners’ Representative present 
when the second reading was taken was, 
I believe, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Houghton-le-Spring Divi- 
sion of Durham (Mr. Wood). Why 
that hon. Gentleman did not attempt to 
put before the House what the miners 
consider to be the weak and unsatisfac- 
tory points of the Bill I am not sup- 
posed to be in a position to know; but 
if the hon. Gentleman is disposed to 
speak later on in this debate, I hope he 
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will tell us why he refused to do so, 
especially as he has said that if anyone 
present had objected to the second read- 
ing the Government were prepared to 
defer it till another day. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the House will permit 
me to make a personal explanation. I 
observe that the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 
has said that the second reading was 
taken after I and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Durham (Mr. W. 
Crawford), who I regret is absent from 
the House to-night on account of ill- 
health, had consented to its being taken 
without discussion. I assure the hon. 
Gentleman I did nothing of the kind; 
he is labouring under an entirely false 
impression. I have no doubt the hon. 
Gentleman had in his mind, when he 
made that statement, a conversation 
which took place between myself, the 
hon. Member for Mid Durham, and the 
Home Secretary behind the Chair, when 
we sought to induce that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to defer the second 
reading of the Bill until after Easter. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
gave us no reason to hope he would 
comply with our wish, and then the Bill 
was taken in our absence, and at a time 
when, as I have already said, a debate 
was impossible. Now, I shall not detain 
the House very long to-night, but there 
are a few points to which I feel bound 
to allude. Reference has been made to- 
night to two subjects of very special im- 
portance. One of those subjects is the 
employment of boys, and the other the 
employment of women. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) has already 
introduced provisions restricting the em- 
—— of women—provisions to pro- 
ibit women from moving waggons about 
the pit. Perhaps it would have been 
better if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the short statement to 
which he treated us, had favoured us 
with the reason on which he introduced 
such a limitation. Surely his reason 
can only be that the moving of waggons 
is unwomanly work, or that it is too 
arduous work for women to engage in. 
If that be the reason why the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has introduced 
this limitation in the Bill, I ask him if 
he has fairly and fully considered the 
arduous task that is imposed upon 
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women in moving for eight hours, and in 
many cases for 10 hours, a-day tubs upon 
the pit bank, laden with minerals, 
and weighing on the average 15 to 18 
ewt.? [Mr. Matrnews: Nothing of the 
sort.] The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says nothing of the sort; but I 
am speaking from personal experience. 
Some of the tubs will carry from 10 ewt. 
to 12 ewt. of coal, and, when that is 
taken in conjunction with the weight of 
the tub, it is safe to say that the women 
are compelled to move about the pit 
bank weights varying from 15 ewt. to 
18 ewt. I am surprised to see that the 
stony heart of the Home Secretary has 
been touched by the deputation of pit- 
brow women. Probably we shall, by- 
and-bye, have the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman offering his hand 
in marriage to one of these pit-brow 
women. It is quite easy to get up 
a demonstration such as that which was 
made by the deputation brought to 
interview the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in favour of the employment 
of pit-brow women. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. 
Powell) has said that there was no 
special care exercised in the selection of 
the pit-brow women to wait upon the 
Home Secretary ; but I assure the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman we have in- 
formation to the contrary, information to 
the effect that very great care was exer- 
cised in the selection of the women, and 
that even very great care and attention 
was paid to the attire in which the 
women were to appear by persons 
directly and personally tinted in the 
employment of women. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
who spoke from the other side of the 
House to-night spoke in glowing terms 
of the encouragement that ought to be 
given to pit-brow women to earn a little 
to keep themselves in a state of re- 
spectability. But why are women com- 
pelled to work on the pit-brow? Be- 
cause the capitalists in many cases—the 
capitalists referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wigan—are in- 
terested in keeping down the wages of 
the labourer, and compelling the la- 
bourer and his wife and daughter to go 
out and work in order to maintain them- 
selves in decency and in respectability. 
I hope that when hon. Members come to 
consider in Committee this question of 
the employment of women, they will give 
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the subject their most careful considera- 
tion, and will not be led away by any 
plausible statement on the part of the 
capitalists, by men directly interested in 
the employment of women. The hon. 
Member for Wigan referred to a Peti- 
tion that had been presented to the 
House by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port in favour of the employment of 
women ; but let me say we could get 
Petitions by the score and by the hun- 
dred against the employment of women 
in such laborious work as pit-brow work. 
Another point to which I shall briefly 
call the attention of the House is that of 
the employment of boys. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the Home Secretary has 
not seen his way clear in amending the 
Bill to raise the limit in the age of boys 
from 10 to 12 years. Such an amend- 
ment would be very reasonable. Ten 
years of age is by far too tender an age 
for boys to be taken into a mine. It is 
impossible for a boy of 10 years of age 
to have acquired anything like a taste 
for learning, for reading, for know- 
ledge; and if the children of miners 
are to have a fair chance with the chil- 
dren of other workmen, they must be 
permitted to attend school until they 
have acquired a taste for information. 
I submit to the House that a boy can- 
not, at the age of 10, have acquired that 
taste. ‘(hough I myself began when I 
was nine years of age, I do not consider 
that I had anything like a fair chance in 
life. I do honestly hope the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary will see his way in Committee to 
accept the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), and fix the limit at 12 years of 
age, instead of 10. Why, a boy only 
leaves the infant school at the age of 
seven, and, assuming he has been rea- 
sonably successful at each year’s exami- 
nation, he can only be expected at 10 to 
have passed the Third Standard. I sub- 
mit that, at present, lads in the mining 
districts have not a fair chance of push- 
ing their way in life and of earning for 
themselves a respectable position. I 
sincerely hope the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will be prepared to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. There 
is just one other point to which I desire 
to call the attention of the House. No 
one will more readily admit than myself 
that it is necessary that provision should 
be made in this Bill for the deductions 
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from the wages of the miners for what 
is known as sending up slag and stone 
with the mineral ; but I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to see 
that such deductions are at least fair and 
honest. I have in my mind a case where 
a father and two sons were compelled to 
labour under such conditions that when 
they had produced mineral the average 
selling price of which was £4, they 
themselves did not receive at the end of 
the day’s work a single farthing. I 
maintain that such a state of things is 
unfair in the extreme, and that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
take care that under this Bill only such 
reductions are permitted as are fair and 
reasonable, and which will secure to the 
workman what is just for his labour. I 
sincerely hope there will be no attempt 
on the part of the Government to unduly 
force this Bill through Committee. I 
join with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth in the idea that he must be 
a very sanguine-minded man who thinks 
that a Bill of this magnitude and im- 
portance can be passed through the Com- 
mittee stage at a Wednesday Sitting. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): As I 
may be regarded as a Representative 
of the mining industry, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a word or 
two upon this Bill. I do not propose 
to argue to-night the question of the 
employment of women. I donot regard 
the question as one on which the em- 
ployers are on one side and the workmen 
on the other. It is a question on which 
we in Lancashire are all onone side. In 
proof of that, I may mention that I 
myself had the honour of presenting a 
Petition signed by 1,000 women work- 
ing on the pit-banks, and 4,000 of 
their male relatives, in favour of a 
continuance of their right to be so em- 
ployed. I totally deny any suggestion 
that the agitation for the continuance of 
the employment of women at the pit- 
brow was in any way proposed by the 
employers ; it was a spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of those who felt that 
this employment might possibly be taken 
away from them. In reference to the 
question of moving waggons, I do not 
think that, as a general rule, women 
are put to unduly heavy tasks, and I 
will put a test question to hon. Gentle- 
men. Many hon. Members have, no 
doubt, been in districts where women 
work on the pit-banks, and I ask any 
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one of them whether, in his experience, 
he has ever seen a pit-brow woman with 
around back? I do not know a better 
test of whether the labour pit-brow 
women are put to is above their strength 
than that. Personally, I have observed 
these women to be uniformly robust and 
straight-backed. The object of the re- 
striction proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
is one of which I entirely approve— 
namely, to absolutely prohibit the as- 
sistance of women in moving railway 
waggons. Such employment of women is 
objected to by every good manager. There 
have been instances in which women 
have done work of this kind which is 
unsuitable for them, and I entirely ap- 
prove of it being stopped by Act of 
Parliament. Now, I desire to say, on be- 
half of the associations I have the honour 
to represent, that we consider the thanks 
of those who are engaged in mining 
operations are greatly due to the Go- 
vernment for the care with which this 
measure has been framed. No doubt, 
we are considerably indebted to the late 
Government for some portions of the 
measure; but, at the same time, I be- 
lieve that a close inspection will show 
the care that has been devoted to the 
elaboration of the Bill since it came 
into the hands of the present Govern- 
ment. I know that great pains and 
trouble have been taken in the prepara- 
tion of the Bill, and it is a matter of 
satisfaction that a Bill has been pro- 
duced which, on the whole, is considered 
satisfactory, and meets all the require- 
ments. I take it that the principal ob- 
ject of the Bill is to carry out the main 
provisiozs of the Act of 1872, with such 
modifications as the progress of science 
in the interval will allow. It is very 
necessary, in framing these provisions, 
not to go beyond the ascertained facts 
of science. It is very easy to put clauses 
into a Bill which mainly rely for their 
efficacy on that portion of science which 
is at an experimental stage, and it is 
easy to rely on a test of danger which 
has only been imperfectly investigated 
and may prove, when tested, a delusion 
and a snare, and not aid in diminishing 
the cause of the danger it is intended to 
prevent. I agree with the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) with respect to 
check-weighmen, and I hope that, upon 
the whole, it may be considered the 
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matter has been put upon such a footing 
that there will be no difficulty in coming 
to an arrangement. There is one point 
in the Bill upon which it is necessary 
to say a word, and that is that of 
certificated managers. This Bill intro- 
duces, for the first time, two classes of 
certificates. I think that if it had been 
proposed two years ago to introduce two 
classes of certificates, there would have 
been great hesitation on the part of em- 
ployed as well as of employers to accept 
the change. On the whole, I think the 
provision is desirable, and I am prepared 
to support the Bill in this respect. Only 
one observation on general rules. Of 
course, it is very difficult to make gene- 
ral rules to govern mining operations in 
all parts of the country. Indeed, it is 
impossible to frame regulations which 
will apply equally or with equal success 
to the conditions of every part of the 
country, and I am one of those who 
think it is desirable not to carry general 
rules too far, but to leave specific cases 
to be dealt with according to their par- 
ticular circumstances. I may, however, 
remind hon. Members that the special 
rules are not to be framed on the 
authority of the Home Secretary alone, 
but means are to be taken to see they 
are properly and carefully framed. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) spoke of 
the desirability of certificates for engine 
men. With reference to that observa- 
tion, this remark may be made—that it 
is quite as much in the interest of em- 
ployers as it is of the employed that only 
competent engine men should be em- 
ployed; andifit were generally believed 
that the granting of certificates would 
prove the best means of getting better 
and more careful engine men, I should 
not object to it. But it is not ditficult 
at present to find men technically quali- 
fied to act as engine men. The great 
difficulty is to select men who will exer- 
cise their knowledge with sufficient care. 
I think that most of the accidents which 
have arisen from the fault of engine- 
men have arisen not from the want of 
knowledge, but from the want of care. 
The hon. Member for West Nottingham 
seems to think that the question of 
driving capital away from trade is one 
of secondary importance. I do not at 
all agree with him. I think that while 
we ought to be careful not to omit any 
provision which is desirable in the inte- 
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rest of the safety of those engaged in 
mining operations, we ought not to be 
unmindfu! of the interest of those who 
have invested capital in mines. In con- 
clusion, I will only say again that I 
think the country, as well as the mining 
industry, are greatly indebted to the 
Government for the very great care and 
attention which has been paid to the 
framing of this measure. I should also 
like to say I think the country is also 
very greatly indebted for some of the 
provisions of this Bill to the Royal Com- 
mission on Explosions in Mines, of which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) was so efficient a Member. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): In rising to make a very few 
observations upon this Bill, I should 
like to express my very great regret 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Durham (Mr. W. Crawford) is 
not present to-night to give us the 
advantage of his wide experience. I 
hope the cause of his ill-health is not 
of such a character as to prevent him 
giving us his assistance in Committee. 
I also desire to express mystrong depre- 
cation of the conduct of the Government 
in allowing this Bill to be put down for 
this night, when it was perfectly certain 
there would be but a very scanty at- 
tendance of Members. This is a Bill of 
the most vital importance to a very large 
section of the community, and it is to be 
regretted that so few Members are pre- 
sent to take part in its consideration. 
Now, I am sorry I cannot join in the 
observations made by my hon. Friends 
who have preceded me. I do not take 
a very benignant view of the Bill. In 
my opinion, it is very little more than a 
re-arrangement of clauses, with some 
minor verbal alterations. It is a Bill 
which entirely excludes all consideration 
of and dealing with questions of the 
very greatest importance to the mining 
community. I do not wish to make an 
assertion of this kind without giving 
instances in support of it. I will not 
say more than a word upon the Amend- 
ment I have put upon the Paper as to 
the exclusion of women from the pit- 
mouth ; but I must say that the Home 
Secretary appears to have totally disre- 
garded the very serious issues involved 
in the question of female labour at pit- 
mouths. The only thing I gathered 
from the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, beyond what he 
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said in his address to the women from 
the coal districts—whom I assert, in 
addition to what has been already as- 
serted, were selected — was that he 
rather admired their Bulgarian cos- 
tume. That is all I gathered from his 
observations. Undoubtedly, as I shall 
be able to prove on a future occasion, 
there is a larger amount of immorality 
amongst that section of women than it 
is possible to find amongst any other 
section of women of that class. But, 
apart from that, the labour that these 
pit-mouth women have to perform is 
undoubtedly labour of a very degrading 
character to females; and as such, and 
following the precedent of previous 
legislation, it is only right that this 
labour should be put a stop to in that 
one quarter where it is found to exist. 
I should like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
why, since the Royal Commission con- 
demned in most unmeasured terms the 
Clenny and Davy lamps, he has not 
himself prosecuted their user? I do 
not say a word as to proscribing any 
particular lamp; but I say why does he 
not proscribe lamps which are admitted 
by all scientific authorities, and by the 
Royal Commission in their tentative 
Report, to be improper lamps? I 
should also like to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman why there is 
not a single provision in his Bill with 
regard to the limitation of workings? 
I know it is a very difficult question, 
and I am not going to pretend to discuss 
it, seeing that I am not competent by 
experience or technical education to deal 
with it thoroughly. But, at the same 
time, I think I may be allowed to say— 
and I think the hon. Baronet who 
represented a [Division of Durham 
not long ago, and who was a great 
authority on mining (Sir George 
Elliot), will admit—that there is good 
ground for limiting the extension of work- 
ings, and I think that some legislation 


on that subject might have been reason-_ 


ably anticipated from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
I should also like to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman why not the 
slightest provision has been made for a 
more adequate system of inspection ? 
I altogether reprobate the present sys- 
tem of inspection. I should like to ask 
the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to this point, because 
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I happen to have had some little expe- 
rience with regard to mining matters in 
my professional position, and I think 
I may reasonably anticipate a certain 
amount of consideration from the Go- 
vernment. I should like to call the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the fact that no provision 
has been made with regard to a more 
adequate inspection of mines. Will he 
explain the absence of any provision of 
thatkind? He may appoint Inspectors ; 
but there is no provision in this Bill by 
which really efficient inspection of coal 
mines will be provided. I admit the 
difficulty ; but, at the same time, I think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have increased power in this 
matter. What is the position now? An 
Inspector, if he finds a fault in a mine, 
gives notice to the owner; but 21 days 
may elapse before the owner takes any 
notice of it. Then 21 days may again 
elapse before a Government inquiry is 
held. That is not as it should be. An 
Inspector should be able at once to step 
in and say—‘‘ Such and such a practice 
is dangerous; I forbid it.” And he 
should have a facile means of bringing 
the offending owners or managers be- 
fore a bench of magistrates, in order 
to have the question of danger or no 
danger adjudicated in the light of 
scientific testimony. Again, I should 
like to call attention to the absence of a 
real practical provision with regard to 
shot-firing—and here, again, I admit the 
great difficulty which exists in this 
question. It is one that owners and 
employers are agreed you cannot pro- 
hibit altogether; but, at the same time, 
what are the precautions taken in the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s Bill? 
He gives a sort of vague instruction that 
the place where a shot is to be fired is to 
be watered, or, as an alternative, that the 
men are to be removed. Now, what I 
contend ought to be insisted upon is this 
—that all men who are not more or less 
immediately engaged in the firing of a 
shot in the particular district in which 
the shot is fired should be removed from 
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think my statement will be borne out by 
those who have done the same, when I 
say that in almost every instance where 
there has been an explosion in mines, 
oddly enough, the explosion took place 
concurrently with the firing of a shot. 
Therefore, I think. there should have 
been a somewhat larger attempt on the 
part of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to, I will not say prohibit shot- 
firing, but to take some stringent mea- 
sures to protect the colliers against 
themselves. There are other hon. Mem- 
bers, we are aware, who are competent 
to speak on these matters with greater 
weight than myself—there is the hon. 
Memberforthe Normanton Divisionofthe 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Pickard), 
who has had large experience with re- 
ference to the mines of Yorkshire; but 
what I want to point out to the Home 
Secretary is this—that it is not by intro- 
ducing a Bill which consists of nothing 
more than a few vague alterations 
of an Act of Parliament — { Laughter. | 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
laughs; but I should like him to point 
out—and I challenge him to point out 
to the House—any really distinct altera- 
tion which will be brought about by the 
Bill which will secure greater safety for 
the colliers. This Bill is preceded by a 
long homily, which declares its many 
virtues; but I am unable to find out, 
marked in it in plain language, any 
drastic alteration which has been made 
in the measure which is at present, un- 
doubtedly, a very excellent code of law. 
I do hope that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will also give some considera- 
tion to the position of the check-weigh- 
men, because I tell him—and I am sorry 
that the Front Bench opposite pays so 
little attention to this question—that, 
under the present Acts of Parliament, it 
is competent for an employer to get rid 
of a check-weighman who may make 
himself obnoxious on any question not 
at ail connected with the working of the 
mine under the form ‘‘ otherwise mis- 
conduct himself.”” The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not only re- 
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rect. I will not trouble the House 
to read the clause, but there is a new 
clause which certainly gives larger 
powers to the Justices than were given 
under the previous clause. I would 
also point out to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that this is a ques- 
tion which has very much agitated those 
who are employed in mines. The men 
feel that the check-weighmen should be 
in an absolutely independent position. 
They feel that the men should not be 
allowed to abuse their authority and 
interfere with the mine; but they cer- 
tainly feel that they should be allowed 
to exercise all the rights that any or- 
dinary workman would be allowed to 
enjoy, without having his peculiar posi- 
tion used as an instrument for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of him. I apologize 
to the House for the length of time I 
have occupied in the observations I 
have made. I have endeavoured to 
throw upon the question the light of 
candid criticism ; and I do hope the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
favourably consider the Amendments 
which will be brought forward in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and will endeavour 
to make the measure of substantial 
benefit to those for whom it is pretended 
that it is introduced. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I have no desire to prolong 
this discussion unduly; but it is only 
fair, from the position I occupy, that I 
should be allowed to say a few words 
upon this important subject. I am 
sorry the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary did not allow 
any discussion to take place when the 
Bill was read a second time. If we had 
taken a debate on that occasion, it seems 
to me that it would have been much 
more reasonable than taking a second 
reading debate now, at 12 o’clock at 
night, on the Order to go into Com- 
mittee. So far as I have been able to 
observe, it seems to me that there has 
been a feeling on the part of some hon. 
Members that they have been talking 
against time, and that it would be prefer- 
able to go home, in order to get ready for 
the Jubilee Service of to-morrow. So far 
as that is concerned, I fee] thankful that 
we have so many hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who are so desirous that we should have 
a Bill passed which will conduce to the 
safety of our miners, and prevent acci- 
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dents in mines, that they are content 
that we should take the discussion under 
existing circumstances. With regard 
to the measure which is before us, I 
must say that, so far as I can see, there 
are very few improvements init. It is 
all very well to say that it is an amend- 
ing and consolidating Bill. In some re- 
spects it is; but, so far as I have been 
able to go through the Bill, I am pre- 
pared to contend that on some matters 
it is aretrograding Bill. So far as the 
check-weighmen are concerned, it is a 
retrograding Bill. We have been fight- 
ing for the men to have a proper legal 
right to be on the pit-mouth, to go into 
the weigh-box and see that the weight 
is accurately taken, and if anything 
happens which is wrong, to have a right 
to interfere and prevent the men from 
having their coal unfairly weighed. 
Well, according to the proposed provi- 
sions of this Bill, we find that the man 
who is appointed’ check-weigher, who is 
appointed by the workmen, when he 
gets into his place, this Bill actually 
says that he should not interfere with 
the workmen. I take it for granted, 
if this clause remains as it is now, 
that instead of having one check-weigh- 
man at each of our collieries, we should 
have several; and if we take the Bill as 
it stands, instead of a check-weighman 
having one employer of labour, he would 
have tive or six. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has read carefully through the 
clauses affecting the check-weighmen ; 
but he will find, if he does, that the men 
are to be allowed to employ a man in 
one section, and then, when he is em- 
ployed, he may be ignored. A number 
of men will say, ‘‘ We won’t pay him,” 
and then, when the particular check- 
weigher is only supported by a number 
of men which dwindles down to a 
minority, the majority can have a new 
eheck-weighman, and in this way con- 
fusion and turmoil may be brought 
about. The point we have to state to 
the House is this—we do not want our 
check-weighman to be placed on the 
pit-bank to unduly interfere with 
the working of the pit; we do not 
want him to interfere in any way 
with the working of the men; but 
we want his position to be defined, to be 
made clear, so that when he gets into 
the weigh-box he may be able to say 
whether or not the men who are weigh- 
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ing the coal are doing so fairly, whether | 
or not the weighing machinery is right, | 
and if it is wrong, that they may be able 
to insist upon its being put right. We 
want him not only to feel that he can 
act like that; but we want him when the 
men come out of the mine to be able to 
say to them that, so far as he is con- 
cerned and so far as he has seen, the 
weighing machine has been right all 
day. He should be able to say that he 
has no fault to find with the owners or 
their representatives on the opposite 
side of the beam, and he should have a 
right to say, if the machine had been 
tampered with during that day—‘‘ This 
machine has not registered fairly ; it has 
been tampered with.” And it is very 
possible for weighing machines to be 
tampered with. Some of them are made 
to weigh less to the men, and more to 
the masters, and this we can prove. At 
some collieries the machines are so 
screwed down that they will not weigh 
less than 7 ewt., and if alb. less than 7 ewt. 
is put upon them the man whose coal is 
being weighed loses to that extent each 
time the machine is used. Machines 
are so arranged that they will not weigh 
more than 12 cwt., so that if the amount 
of coal put upon them is heavier no re- 
cord is made of it, and the men in this 
case also lose all the weight over and 
above 12 ewt. The quantity of coal 
sent up at a time varies very materially 
—sometimes as much as 25 ewt., besides 
the tare, which would, perhaps, make the 
amount put upon the machine one ton 
and a-half. So far as we are concerned, 
we wish to be emphatic and clear on this 
point—we wish to declare that we desire 
our managers to have a right to manage 
a mine, but that we want the men whom 
we select to look after our interests 
to feel that they can do so without 
being subjected to intimidation by the 
managers. We have had several law 
cases in which complaint has been made 
of intimidation on the part of the owners, 
but we have been unsuccessful before 
the magistrates; and when we have 
taken our cases to higher Courts we 
have been treated in the same manner 
as we were previously by the magistrates, 
and that simply on account of certain 
provisions in the clauses of the existing 
Acts which tie us down to certain action. 
I would remind hon. Members that this 
is Her Majesty’s Jubilee year, and that 
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the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary will, under these 
circumstances, take into consideration 
the Amendments we speak of. I should 
like this to be the year in which the 
women shall be taken away from our 
pit-brows. We do not ask that the pre- 
sent women shall be removed, but we do 
ask and we do appeal to this House to 
place our men’s wives and their children 
in a higher position in the future than 
they are in now. Why should it be con- 
ceivable that a collier cannot go down a 
mine and work a day’s work and earn a 
day’s wage to keep his wife and family, 
without having to thrust his young chil- 
dren and his wife on or about the pit 
bank in order to eke out a living? I 
assure the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, though he 
may have been fascinated by what he 
heard and saw when the pit-brow women 
visited the Home Office, that those 
women were selected to come up to 
London. I am not going to spoil 
our nest in any way— those women 
are our kith and kin. I was glad 
to see those pit-brow girls, but I must 
say that in my opinion a selection 
was made, and the hon. Member for 
Wigan probably knows as much about 
that selection as anyone else. I am 
bound to say that, so far as our pit-brow 
women are concerned, their work is not 
all that can be desired. Some of them 
have to push 8-ton railway trucks about 
the pit mouths, and this is work of too 
laborious a nature for women to be 
called upon to perform. [ Jnterruption.] 
I say that we have young girls and 
women who have to push 8-ton waggons 
about the pits, and large trains or tubs 
about the mouths of our pits. [‘ No, 
no!”} That is a fact, I say, and we can 
bring you proof of it from the collieries 
if necessary. I say this is work of too 
laborious a description for any woman 
to perform—it is far too heavy for them. 
We are told that about 7 lbs. is about 
all that the women have to lift; but if 
hon. Gentlemen who say that will go 
on to the pit banks in the Wigan dis- 
trict they will see the big tubs on which 
the women have to put their hands, 
which they have to put on the run and 
er to the tipple up, and which they 

ave to turn over, as we put it; hon. 
Gentlemen would then have 4 very dif- 
ferent view of the matter from that 
which they seem to entertain at present. 
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We say that this work altogether un- 
sexes the women—we say that we want 
our pit women and girls to feel that they 
are women, and we do not want them to 
feel that they are exactly like the men 
by whom they are surrounded. We fur- 
ther say that this practice of employing 
women on the pit banks has a demora- 
lizing effect upon the men. The practice 
induces husbands to push the women to 
work—in order that he may go to work 
himself? Not at all. While I will not 
say a word about the women, I have no 
hesitation in saying that, so far as the 
men are concerned, they push their 
wives to the pit-brow. They send their 
children to the pit-brow in order that 
they themselves may idle away their 
time for several days in the week, spend- 
ing very often what those poor women 
and children earn in a way that I will 
not describe. I think it is the duty of 
any Government to do what it can to 
prevent such a state of things as that ; 
but we have another argument with re- 
gard to this employment of female 
labour. We say it unfits the wife, not 
merely for wifely duties, but for motherly 
duties. Just imagine a woman who has 
four or five children sent to work to 
labour on the pit bank all day, per- 
haps with one or two of her daughters. 
What condition will she be in to attend 
to her wifely, motherly, and ordinary 
family duties ? You tell us that this sort 
of thing does not degrade the women, 
and does not lower them in the eyes of 
their neighbours. We say and believe 
it does. But we say in Yorkshire, where 
we have got rid of these pit-brow 
women, with the exception of five, and 
the people in Durham, who have also 
got rid of them altogether, say that in 
our mining villages, where the women 
are at home attending to their housewife 
duties, we have happier communities 
than in those villages where the women 
are all the day away from home attend- 
ing to the hard labour of the pit-brow, 
and neglecting their real duties as wives 
and mothers. We appeal to the Front 
Bench opposite, and we appeal to hon. 
Members on this side of the House, to 
stand by us in this matter; and though 
we do not want to put these women from 
the pit bank at the present time, we un- 
hesitatingly ask the House to say that 
in future no more girls or women shall 
be allowed to take part in such arduous 
labour. We say that, so far as we are 
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concerned, the pit-brow women you had 
up here were selected, and that the 
men who came up to speak on their be- 
half were also selected—selected, not by 
the working-men themselves, but by 
other parties interested. We have it on 
record—at any rate, one trades union 
sent us a letter on the point—that, so far 
as one particular individual was con- 
cerned, he had not been nominated, 
selected, or paid to attend here by the 
workmen. We have it clearly stated 
that the employers themselves interested 
in this class of labour found the amount 
to bring those people here. As we have 
heard it said, there was no doubt a deal 
of fascination, on the part of those 
people who came before you, in the idea 
ofa trip to London. It was a trip, say 
what you will, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe that the women 
who came freely and fully enjoyed what 
they came to see, and what they had to say. 
And I have no doubt that they were 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment 
they received at the hands of the Home 
Secretary. I thank the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in their name for 
having received them so courteously ; 
but, at the same time, I do not endorse 
what he said to them—namely, that he 
would not change the Bill, or the clause 
of the Bill, in regard to the labour that 
they are carrying on. I hope he will 
give further consideration to this matter 
after we have had the question more 
fully considered. Now, with regard to 
the question of the managers, I find, on 
looking up history, that those two in- 
dividuals, the first manager and the 
second manager, were proposed a long 
time ago by Committees sitting in this 
House, and that until now the idea has 
been rejected. I thank the late Go- 
vernment for having introduced their 
Bill, and I thank the present Govern- 
ment for having brought forward this 
particular portion of this Bill. We be- 
lieved that we should have no man 
standing between the owners of the 
colliery and the man who has to direct 
and control the inner workings of the 
colliery, especially when we know that 
that man has to protect the lives of so 
many people. We do not believe ina 
mine being managed by telegraph, or 
being managed by reports, or by a 
mining engineer living 60 or 70 miles 
away from a colliery; but we believe that 
by having first and second class certifi. 
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cated managers we shall have that super- 
vision of the men which we ought to have. 
The first or second-class manager should 

down the mine in the morning, and 
should continue to supervise that mine 
during the day, and should continue his 
supervision in that way during the week. 
And we hold that no agent of the colliery 
owner other than the first-class certi- 
ficated manager should intervene in 
any matter affecting the manage- 
ment of the mine. We hold that 
no man should be allowed to in- 
terfere, and to say that the cost of 
production has to be considered, and 
that, therefore, such and such a thing 
cannot be allowed. There should be 
no tampering with safety allowed in our 
mines, and I feel certain that in this 
direction the Government intend to make 
their Bill as stringent for the managers 
as for the workmen. No one can find 
fault with the stringency of the general 
rules so far as the workmen are con- 
cerned ; but I desire that the measure 
should be made equally stringent so far 
as the conduct of the managers is con- 
cerned in their attitude towards the 
workmen, in regard, for instance, to 
supplying what materials may be re- 
quired for rendering the mines safe. 
1 want the Government to adopt 
what a committee of workmen and 
owners have come to upon this mat- 
ter; and if they endeavour to do so, 
I have no doubt that they will make an 
attempt to carry out what is wanted. 
Then, so far as public prosecution is 
concerned, the Preamble of the Bill 
tells us that we are on an equality with 
the owners and the managers of the 
mine. I should have liked the Home 
Secretary to explain that clause. If he 
does so in the way we would have him 
do, I think he will find it necessary to 
add something to it. I have myself an 
Amendment to move to that part of the 
Bill, and I trust he will consider it fairly 
and fully. We consider that if we, as 
workmen, have the right and power to 
prosecute managers for neglect, and 
those to whom managors delegate their 
authority, that will be one of the best 
things we can possibly have as a pre- 
ventative against loss of life and limb. 
According to this clause, the matter is 
put in this form—that the owner, agent, 
and manager may be prosecuted for 
personal neglect. Now, just imagine 
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the case of a colliery owner who lives 
50 miles away from his mine; he never 
sees it; he does not go down it; he 
would not go down it under any cir- 
cumstances. Then there is the agent ; 
he never goes down it; but up to the 
present moment he has had upon his 
shoulders all the work of providing, 
controlling, and managing the mine. If 
the manager of the workings wanted 
what he considered a sufficient quantity 
of timber in the mine, the agent has had 
power to say—‘‘ No; that would increase 
the cost of production, and you cannot 
have it.” We say that at the present 
moment we could not prosecute such a 
person for leaving the men in an unsafe 
condition, because it is impossible to 
prove personal neglect. Then those 
managers delegate their authority to 
under-managers, and if in the way I 
have described there is personal neglect 
on their part, in the same manner we are 
unable to punish them. The House will, 
therefore, see that we are powerless to 
punish either of the three principal 
offenders. What we want is this—we 
want it laid down in this Bill that if a 
first-class certificated manager delegates 
power to a_ second-class certificated 
manager, and if thissecond-class manager 
carries out his orders from day to day, 
that we shall be in a position to go into 
Court and prosecute those by whose 
neglect accidents are brought about ; for 
it is neglect and nothing else which 
brings about all the serious accidents 
which occur from time to time in our 
mines. In order, however, that work- 
men may be in a position to do this, 
Clause 66 must be either amenced or 
my Amendment must be adopted, 
which I trust the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will consider, and, if _— 
adopt. I trust the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will look 
into this matter as to inspection. We 
have been told, time after time, that we, 
as working men, do not put the 30th 
General Rule into practice as we ought 
to do. I have stated, over and over 
again, that wherever we have done this 
the men who have gone down into the 
mine and examined according to this 
Rule and reported faithfully have 
generally been sent about their business 
either directly or indirectly, and have 
been unable to get work at any other 
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colliery within a good many miles of the 
place where they originally worked. 
The managers say to them—‘‘ You not 
only want to go and see the defects of 
the mine, but you want to manage it.” 
When we consider the increased area of 
our mines, and the number of people 
working in them, I think the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will agree with me that if it was 
necessary some years ago to appoint 
half-a-dozen or a dozen persons to re- 
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House for allowing me to make these 
observations, and I apologize for having 
detained it for so long. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART. 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): It is a source of satis- 
faction to the Government that so large 
a portion of the criticism on this Bill has 
been directed so largely to the procedure 
with which it was introduced, and to 
Amendments which, with few excep- 


inspect our mines, and it is uecessary to! tions, hon. Members do not seem to 
repeat that inspection now, it is de- | think worth while placing on the Paper, 
sirable that we should have practical | and so little to the special protection 
men, from our mines, who are prepared | which it is proposed to give to those en- 
to pass an examination, and stand the | gaged in mines by this Bill. The hon. 
test to which it may be necessary to| Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
subject them as Inspectors. We have Broadhurst) has been at some pains to 
been told that, so far as inspection is| explain the extraordinary position he 


concerned, workmen have been appointed 
todo the work. Well, applications have 
been made by workmen, but they have 


not even been called up to the Home| 


Office or to the Beard of Trade, although 
fitted by practical and theoretical know- 
ledge to perform the necessary duties. 


They have never been asked as yet even | 
to come up to London or anywhere else , 


to be examined as to their fitness for 
this office. Therefore, we must place 
upon record that up to the present time 
no practical workman has been ap- 


pointed an Inspector of Mines. I} 


takes up with regard to the employment 
of women at collieries; and, of course, 
it was his business to show how and why 
he has taken up that position, seeing 
that he himself last year backed and 


, supported a Bill which made no attempt 
to stop that employment of women 


which he now condemns. It was, no 
doubt, necessary for him to explain that 
his position as Under Secretary was a 
difficult one, and that he could not get 
all he wished. I thank my good fortune 
that I have not yet been placed in a 
position so humiliating as to put my 


trust the right hon. and learned Gen-| name on the back of a Bill the most 
tleman the Home Secretary will exa- | important provision of which I disap- 
mine into this matter, and ascertain | prove of. I am glad, so far as the posi- 
whether any workmen are qualified | tion of the hon. Member for West Not. 
by practical and theoretical knowledge | tingham and the position of the right 
to undertake these duties; if he finds! hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
that they are, let him give them | Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) are con- 
a chance of being placed in those | cerned, that their Bill did not come up 

ositions. There is just one other point | for discussion and criticism last year. 

would refer to, and that is the question | Their Bill last year did not provide forthe 
of arbitration. We consider, so far | stoppage of the practice of women work- 
as we miners are concerned, that in all | ing at the pit’s mouth, neither did it do 
matters affecting the safety of life and | much to put the check-weighmen in any 





limb in our collieries, the workmen | better position than this Bill does. 


being the greatest losers when accidents 
occur, that their representatives should 
form a portion of the Arbitration Court. 
The Court now exists in this way. The 
owners have a portion, the managers 
have a portion, and the Home Office has 
a portion; but the workmen themselves 
have nothing at all to do with it, though 
they really are the parties most affected. 
I trust the Home Secretary will give 
this matter consideration. I thank the 


Mr. Pickard 





Their Bill did not do many of the things 
which hon. Gentlemen have to-night 
demanded shall be done. But, looking 
at the facts of the case, and taking one 
consideration with another, we are, lL 
think, entitled to say that we have in- 
troduced a Bill which holds the balance 
fairly and reasonably between opposing 
interests in this matter. It is impos- 
sible at this hour that I should go fully 
into the details of the Bill; but I am 
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bound to say that if we are to be blamed 
for the manner in which we have intro- 
duced the Bill, and if it is to be made a 
matter of debate, it will be our business 
to ask ourselves where we shall find in 
the history of this matter any one single 
occasion on which anyone upon the other 
side of the House hasdone anything either 
by speech or by action which has tended 
to advance the progress of this measure. 
The second reading was taken under 
circumstances which fully entitled us to 
believe that that stage was assented to 
by bon. Members opposite. Three hon. 
Members whose opinions are entitled to 
consideration upon this matter assented 
to the second reading, or led us to be- 
lieve that they did so, by removing their 
blocks. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I did not assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The hon. 
Member was not one of the three. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But I 
told the hon. Member that I spoke for 
them. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: As to 
the views of those three hon. Members, 
my opinion differed from that of the hon. 
Member at the time, and it does so still. 
The second reading was blocked. The 
block was removed, and the Bill was 
taken at a time when a single dissentient 
voice would have stopped its progress. 
It was taken by the Government, be- 
lieving that the block had been removed 
owing to the opposition being with- 
drawn. We are told that it was taken 
ata time when the Representatives of 
the miners were not here, but were ob- 
liged to be elsewhere. Well, I should 
have thought that the place in which 
those Gentlemen were obliged to be on 
such an occasion as that was this House. 
[*Oh, oh!’?] I hear the hon. Member 
for North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) indulging in interjections. Iam 
glad the hon. Member has come back, 
because I shall now have an opportunity 
of reminding him of the extremely 
sketchy reading which he has given to 
that clause dealing with check-weigh- 
men. It may be that we have not in 
this Bill condemned the most imperfect 
form of safety lamps; but I hope we 
shall not be tempted to do more than 
lay down in very general terms the con- 
ditions which lamps are to satisfy, and 
leave the varying circumstances of dif- 
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ferent mines to be provided for by 
special rules. If it be right that 
additional Inspectors should be ap- 
pointed, let them be appointed; but it 
will be our constant endeavour to resist 
any Amendments that tend to throw on 
Public Departments the responsibility 
of managing mines, and to diminish the 
responsibility of mine owners and ma- 
nagers. Lastly, I would say it is a 
significant thing that opposition to the 
employment of women does not come 
from that part of the country where a 
large samhes of women are employed, 
but from that part of the country where 
women are very little employed in 
mines. We intend to take the judgment 
of the House upon that point. We be- 
lieve we have the support of the great 
body of the women who are employed in 
colliery work, of those amongst whom 
they live, and of those who employ 
them; and we shall, therefore, chal- 
lenge any attempt which is made to 
alter the Bill as far as these people are 
concerned. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Donald Craicford.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
|SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
| Westminster) : I hope the hon. Member 

will not persist in his Motion. It is of 
the utmost importance that progress 
should be made with this Bill. The 
hon. Member must be aware that there 
is an understanding that Mr. Speaker 
shall be got out of the Chair to-night, 
and that, if his Motion is successful, and 
‘there is another discussion before the 
Bill gets into Committee, its progress in 
Committee will be very materially in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I do not think that the Government can 
reasonably object to this proposal. I 
can well understand that the Leader of 
the House feels that a great part of the 
Session has already elapsed, and that if 
there is to be any further legislation it 
should be pushed on by this House 
without undue consideration. Now, I 
would rather see delay in regard to the 
progress of measures so important as 
this than that we should have anything 
like slipshod legislation, which will no 
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be satisfactory, and which will throw 
back upon Parliament the duty of 
amending the Bill at some future time. 
I protest against hurrying through a 
Bill of this description. There is such a 
thing as spending all one’s resources 
upon luxuries until there is little left 
for necessaries. That, I am afraid, has 
been the course followed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government this Session. They 
have spent five months upon a par- 
ticular Bill—a measure which, so far 
as they are concerned, may be regarded 
as a luxury—and now when this mea- 
sure of first-class importance, this very 
necessary Bill is before us, they think it 
becoming to endeavour to rush it through 
the House almost without debate. I 
assume the Government themselves 
think this a measure of importance, 
otherwise they would not have given it 
the preferential position it occupies as a 
Government Bill. I consider, further, 
that an additional reason why there 
should be an adjournment is to be found 
in the manner in which the Government 
have treated the measure. It cannot be 
denied that this Bill affects the interests 
of 500,000 of our working class popula- 
tion, and, scarcely second to that, that it 
affects the prosperity of one of the 
greatest of our national enterprizes. 
Can it be assumed that a discussion 
commenced at 10 o’clock at night and 
terminating at half-past 12 is sufficient 
to enlighten the House or to give the 
country an opportunity of knowing the 
bearings of such a question? I do not 
think that hurrying the matter through, 
as the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 
proposes, can be considered satisfactory 
either by the House or the country at 
large ; and I venture to think that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury were to agree to the post- 
ponement now proposed, it would tend, 
not to delay the carrying of the Bill, 
but to facilitate its subsequent stages. 
If we are not nearer agreed than we ap- 
pear to be upon many of the leading 
features of the Bill, it is clear that con- 
siderable discussion will take place in 
Committee—discussion which the right 
hon. Gentleman seeks to suppress at this 
stage. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): On behalf of one mining 
constituency I protest, as strongly as I 
ean, not only of the action on the part 
the Government, but also on the part of 
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hon. Members on the other side who 
wish to stop discussion upon this Bill, 
We consider the measure of vital im- 
portance, and though I do not for a 
moment mean to suggest that the House 
has suffered any very great loss in con- 
sequence of my not having succeeded in 
speaking, nevertheless it is quite evident 
to me that there is still a great deal to 
be said upon this measure. Many of 
those hon. Members who are most in- 
terested in this measure have not yet 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion ; and, therefore, I do hope most 
sincerely that the Government will feel 
that by giving us further opportunity 
for discussion they will not be wasting 
time, but, on the contrary, will be really 
saving it. For my own part, I feel that 
it is impossible that the Government can 
accuse us of any desire to obstruct the 
Business of the House by desiring a full 
discussion on this matter which we have 
so deeply at heart. We prefer that the 
Bill should be adequately considered. 
Speaking for myself, I would rather 
have this Bill fairly discussed and con- 
sidered than any other measure which 
the Government can point out. It is 
idle to say that a measure which we 
really have at heart is likely to be used 
by us for purposes of obstruction; but 
we do contend that this Bill should not 
be passed without full and fair discus- 
sion. I do not believe for a moment 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary wishes that the 
Bill should be passed without full and 
free discussion ; but I would respectfully 
represent to him that the progress of the 
Bill will really be facilitated it we elabo- 
rate the general principles of the mea- 
sure before we go into Committee. I 
have nothing further to add, except to 
express my hope that the Government 
will reconsider their determination, and 
allow us to have a further brief period 
on the Motion for going into Committee. 
I do not think that anyone desires that 
such discussion should continue for a 
long period ; but I trust they will grant 
an adjournnient in order that hon. Mem- 
bers who desire to speak may have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I would venture to join in this appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to point 
out that no one can allege that the 
debate to-night has been of an obstruc- 
tive kind. 
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Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
ruews) (Birmingham, E.): I rise to say, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that we will not resist this Motion. I 
will only say one word, and it is that 
one or two hon. Members, to my great 
regret, have thrown in our faces this 
evening the taunt that we are all de- 
sirous of suppressing discussion upon 
this Bill. That I repudiate most abso- 
lutely. The second reading of the Bill 
was originally objected to by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. I had a private con- 
versation with several of them on the 
subject, and endeavoured to convince 
them that a second reading discussion 
would be a waste of time—that as busi- 
ness men we had better go to the clauses, 
and settle the principles of the measure 
as they arose in that form. After this 
conversation the block was withdrawn, 
and the Bill came on for second reading 
on a Wednesday afternoon. I, of course, 
assumed, after the conversation I have 
referred to, that the block had not been 
accidentally but purposely withdrawn, 
and that hon. Members were ready to 
let the second reading go without dis- 
cussion. When we were informed by 
hon. Members that they did desire a 
second reading discussion, we made ar- 
rangements that they should take it to- 
night on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. We thought that a couple of 
hours would probably be enough for that 
discussion ; and though I have heard 
some valuable speeches, and although 
some valuable suggestions have been 
made, which I shall certainly very care- 
fully consider, I must say it seems to me 
that every speech which has been de- 
livered has been one which could have 
been made on one clause or other of the 
Bill—has been, practically speaking, a 
Committee speech. We desire that all 
possible progress should be made with 
this Bill; but, as I say, under the cir- 
cumstances we have decided to assent to 
the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): There 
seems to be a desire that we should finish 
the discussion on which we are now en- 
gaged before going into Committee; 
but I would point out that this is a Bill 
consisting of a series of isolated clauses, 
each of which involves a principle in it- 
self, and if we may understand, as I am 
sure we may, that some latitude will be 
allowed in discussing the principle on 
which the clauses rest, then I am satisfied 
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that much the best form in which we can 
discuss the Bill will be in Committee. 
No doubt, the debate to-night is one in 
which many of us would like to have 
spoken, because not only does this Bill 
affect a large industry and a large 
amount of people, but it raises some of 
the gravest economical questions which 
it is possible to raise in this House in re- 
ference to the employment of women and 
the relations existing between working 
men and their employers. It is evident 
that we shall not only have to consider 
the Bill on its own merits; but that we 
shall have to consider it in the light of 
the precedents it may set for future con- 
sideration. I would appeal to hon. 
Gertlemen to allow us to go into Com- 
mittee as soon as possible, so that we 
may make progress towards the next 
stage of the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


NATIONAL DEBT AND LOCAL LOANS 
BILL—[{[Bri11 266.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 17th June. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co. Mid): At 


this hour of the evening, when a large 
number of hon. Members have gone 
away, I think it is only right to protest 
against our proceeding further with this 
Bill. A number of hon. Members who 
have just left the House would, I am 
sure, like to speak upon the Bill 
at this stage. I would respectfully ap- 
peal tu right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they will not go on with the mea- 
sure at the present time. I know that a 
number of hon. Members are anxious 
to get away. When the Government 
agreed to report Progress upon the Bill 
which was last under discussion, of 
course we all knew that it was in con- 
sequence of to-morrow’s business, and 
not out of consideration for hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. If the 
Government will not agree to postpone 
this Bill, I shall, unfortunately, have to 
move to report Progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman was present the 
other evening when the Bill came on; 
but if he were not, I can assure him that 
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there is no opposition to it whatever. 
It came on at a reasonable hour; no 
Notices of Amendment were given in ; 
no hon. Member rose to speak on it, 
and we simply stopped at a particular 
stage, because we came to a money 
clause which required to be put off until 
to-day. The Bill would have passed the 
stage but for this technical matter. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
‘ he is labouring under a complete delu- 
sion. I was asked to put down a block 
against this Bill by a friend of mine 
sitting on this side of the House who 
laboured under the impression—the 
erroneous impression—that a block 
would prevent the Bill being proceeded 
with. As the hon. Member is not in 
his place, I would respectfully appeal 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
fix another evening for the considera- 
tion of the Bill. If he does not do this, 
I shall move to report Progress. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, 
N.): If the hon. Gentleman had been 
cognizant of the position of this Bill, 
and had referred to his diary, he would 
see that Progress has already been 
made. 

Dr. TANNER: This Bill has always 
come on at an extremely late hour. 
Usually it has come on at a later hour 
than this, and the consequence has been 
that hon. Members who have been op- 
posing it have not been in their places, 
under the belief, I suppose, that it would 
not come on. 


Remaining clause agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday. 


MOTION. 
—_— — 
CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER NAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
BANK HOLIDAY—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House will, at the rising of 
the House this day, adjourn until Wed- 
nesday.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I am very sorry to 
be obliged to detain the House on this 
Motion at this hour of the night; but I 
do wish to make allusion to the nature 
of the proceedings which have given rise 
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to this adjournment until Wednesday, 
As the House is aware, one object of its 
adjournment is that we may be present 
to-morrow at Westminster Abbey to take 
part in a religious service. That, I have 
no doubt, is very proper; but what has 
the Home Secretary done? He has also 
made arrangements for the night. He 
has arranged that after the religious 
ceremony is over the public may 
have the public-houses open and go in 
and drink an hour and a-half longer 
than is usual. I say that that is a pro- 
ceeding most uncalled-for and most un- 
desirable, and I should like the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to state, when he gets up to 
reply to me, whether any human being 
in this country has asked him to make 
this arrangement, except the Chairman 
and the Secretary of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Protection Society, who had 
an interview with himself and the 
Chief Commissioner of Police the other 
day? It was stated in the licensed 
victuallers’ organ that that inter- 
view had taken place. Now, as I 
see the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General in his place oppo- 
site, I should like to ask him to say 
whether this arrangement that the Home 
Secretary has made is not absolutely and 
entirely illegal? Ichallenge him to say 
whether that is not the case? If you 
read the Act of Parliament, you will find 
that it says that before an extension of 
licence is granted, every individual who 
wants it must apply for it, and that there 
is no power given to anyone to give a 
wholesale leave to 15,000 licensed vic- 
tuallers to keep open their premises be- 
yond the usual hour for closing. Whe- 
ther the action of the Home Secretary 
is legal or illegal for giving the permis- 
sion to keep open the public-houses, the 
Government, at ali events, are respon- 
sible. I would point outthat in America 
on the most exciting day of the whole 
year—thatistosay, when the Presidential 
election occurs—a day which only hap- 
ens once in 4 years—what do they do ? 
hy, they shut up the public-houses 
over that day, and the consequence is 
that everything goes on in a most orderly 
and proper manner. But here, during 
the most exciting day that we have had 
for along time, what does the Home 
Secretary do? Why, he does not order 
the public-houses to be closed, but he 
actually gives them permission to remain 
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usual ; and in that way, I maintain, he 
has done all he can to maximize the 
chances of disorder and danger, and to 
minimize the chancesof everything goin 
on satisfactorily. I say again, we shal 
hold him and the Police Commissioner 
responsible for any danger or disorder 
which may arise from this disorderly 
proceeding. I do hope that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman will turn this 
matter over in his mind if it is not too 
late, and willissue an order in the morn- 
ing to the effect that this extraordinary 
step is not to be taken. I would urge 
him most earnestly to reconsider his de- 
cision. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatrHews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) is, 
not for the first time, inaccurate in his 
facts. Personally, I have had nothing 
whatever to do with this matter. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
allow me to say that I gave my authority 
for the statement. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The paragraph 
is misleading. I have never heard of 
the communications which seem to have 
been made by the police to the repre- 
sentatives of the licensed victuallers 
until just before Question time to-day. 
It appears that over 7,000 applications 
were made to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, who, as I have stated, is the 
Local Authority in this matter, and there 
absolutely was not time physically to 
write out the large number of occasional 
licences applied for. Oonsidering that 
there will be a large number of people 
about the streets of London to-morrow 
night, that there will be many people 
who have come from the country and 
who will be far distant from their homes, 
and who will probably require refresh- 
ment—moderate, I hope—in the way 
of drink and food, it would be a con- 
siderable inconvenience if the public- 
houses were closed. The number of 
occasional licences applied for was so 
great that the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, who has work enough of another 
sort on his hands at the present time, 
was physically unable to deal with them 
in the manner prescribed by Statute ; 
and, therefore, what he did was to tell the 
publicans that, so far as the police are 
concerned, they will not be directed by 
him to prosecute those who keep their 
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houses open until 2 o’clock, which is an 
hour and a-half beyond the hour to 
which licences usually extend. It is not 
for me to interpret the law; but I think 
the hon. Baronet is quite right in saying 
that the police authorization is totally 
inoperative. Of course, the Chief Com- 
missioner would be in honour bound, 
having made this statement to the pub- 
licans, not to prosecute them himself 
if they keep open their houses till 2 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. Un- 
doubtedly his action is not authorized in 
law. Perhaps the hon. Baronet may him- 
self see his way to prosecute the publi- 
cans who keep open ; but, as a matter of 
fact, I trust the hon. Baronet will see 
that no great harm will be done by the 
extension of the hours suggested. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON : Perhaps 
you will allow me, Mr. Speaker, to 
explain that I did not make the state- 
ment on my own authority. My 
authority for the statement is the 
licensed victuallers’ own paper, which 
I thought was the best authority I could 
have on this subject. In the last issue 
of The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette it is 
categorically stated that a Mr. Bishop, 
Chairman, and Mr. Norfolk, Secretary 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
of London, had an interview with the 
authorities of the Home Office and 
Scotland Yard in reference to the closing 
of licensed houses on the night of the 
Jubilee Celebration, and the result of 
the interview was that notice would be 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police granting an extension of the 
hours until 2 o’clock on the morning of 
Wednesday, 22nd June. That is my 
authority, and I am very sorry if I have 
been misled. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Car- 
narvon, Eifion): The Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) has excused the con- 
duct of the police on the ground that 
there will be a vast number of people 
from the country to-morrow night, who 
will not be able to return home to- 
morrow night. Now, I think that if 
there will be anyone from the country 
who will not return home, it will be 
owing to the fact that the public-houses 
have been open too long. The Home 
Secretary also hinted that the conduct of 
the _— is wrong in giving permission 
to the publicans to keep open until 2 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. And 
then he made a very extraordinary state- 
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ment—that the police will be in honour 
bound not to prosecute. I do not know 
whether they will be bound in honour 
not to prosecute, but I submit that they 
will be bound in duty to prosecute for 
any infringement of the law. It cer- 
tainly is not proper for the Police Autho- 
rities to encourage a breach of the law 
under the promise that they will not 
punish for that breach. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Mr. Speaker, I do not feel 
very strongly on this point one way or 
the other. I really believe that if there 
are people about the streets to-morrow 
night who require refreshment, it is 
only natural and reasonable that they 
should have the opportunity of getting 
it. I respect the prejudices and opinions 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son); but, at the same time, I think that if 
the people require facilities for obtaining 
refreshment, those facilities ought to be 
afforded. I must remark, however, that 
it is not right that the Home Secretary 
should leave this matter in the manner 
he appears to have left it. I do not use 
the word offensively, but it appears to 
me that he has unworthily shifted the 
responsibility in this matter to the 
Police Authorities. It is easy to smile 
—|laughter]|—as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman now does; but I think 
he might have stated whether the Home 
Office are responsible in the sense in 
which the responsibility has been repre- 
sented to the House by the paragraph 

uoted. I entirely agree with the hon. 

entleman (Mr. J. Bryn Roberts) that 
there is either a legal responsibility or 
there is not. Such a thing as an honour- 
able understanding on the part of the 
police that they will not prosecute in 
this case, and that they will in another, 
is a dangerous precedent for this House 
to set. We ought always to look upon 
the Executive Authorities of this country 
as merely the servants of the Legislature, 
charged with the carrying out of its will, 
which will is expressed in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. While I must must say, however, 
in the presence of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), with whom I sym- 
pathize on a great many points, and 
whose sympathy with a great many 
objects I have dearly at heart I cordially 
recognize, I am inclined to believe that 
the thousands and millions of people who 
will be about the streets to-morrow night 
should have facilities of refreshing them- 
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selves afforded ; but I think these facili- 
ties should have been found in the ordi- 
nary way—namely, by Acts of Parlia-. 
ment. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary seemed 
to hint, parenthetically, that it is within 
the power of the hon. Baronet, or of any 
individual member of the community 
who wishes to see the law strictly en- 
forced, to proceed against any publican 
who violates the law by keeping open 
after the hour his licence allows him to. 
It is, no doubt, quite within the province 
of any temperance advocate, or anyone 
else who wishes to see the law respected, 
to prosecute the publicans for keeping 
open after hours ; but is it equally within 
the province of any individual to proceed 
against the police for violating their 
duty? I do not advocate such a course ; 
but, at the same time, I think that the 
sort of Paddy-go-easy manner in which 
the Home Secretary has approached this 
subject is anything but creditable to him 
in his official capacity. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I 
shall not detain the House very long; 
but as the question of the administra- 
tion of the law as it stands, good 
or bad, has, of late, come into great 
prominence in cases in which the Irish 
tenants or the Welsh tithepayers are 
concerned, I wish to say a word or two. 
In the two cases I have mentioned we 
have heard Minister after Minister de- 
clare that the first duty of every Ministry 
is to administer the law as it stands; 
why, then, should a difference be created 
between those who defend their homes, 
and the publicans who wish to make a 
financial profit out oftheJubilee Celebra- 
tions? Ifa hard and cruel law is to be 
administered in Ireland or in Wales, I 
say the law ought to be administered in 
this country ; and it is useless for the 
Home Secretary to throw the onus of 
carrying out the law on the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), or other temper- 
ance reformers. The duty of carrying 
out the law rests upon the Executive, 
and not upon temperance Baronets or 
anyone else. If the law is to be ad- 
ministered in this year of Jubilee in Ire- 
land and Wales, it certainly should be 
carried out here in London by the 
regular officers of the law. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I should like to ask the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) whether he 
has intimated his opinion to the Chief 
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Commissioner of Police as to the very 
extraordinary and illegal course he 
seems to have taken? I do not know 
whether the Home Secretary might not 
override what the Chief Commissioner 
has done; but I should like to point out 
thatif the Chief Commissioner of Police 
has the power to grant an extension of 
time during which public-houses shall 
be open to-morrow night until 2 o’clock, 
he may grant an extension until 4 
o’clock. I should like to remind the Go- 
vernment of its inconsistency in this 
matter. [Cries of‘ Divide!” ] I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, we shall divide when the 
matter has been so cleared up that the 
danger and doubt which now exists in 
the minds of many of us has been re- 
moved. Now, as I understand the 
Government, they say it is not part of 
their duty to consider whether the law 
is a bad one or not; but it is their duty 
to carry out the law as they find it. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman seems 
to me to have glossed over the inconsis- 
tency shown by the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, and I think the House is en- 
titled to express a strong opinion upon 
this marvellous step. I admit that on 
this special day the people will need re- 
freshment; but I consider that every 
opportunity will be given to people to 
refresh themselves if the houses are 
kept open until half-past 12 o’clock. It 
appears to me that it was clearly the 
duty of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, when this demand was sprung 
upon him at the last moment on behalf 
of an interested class and not at the call 
of the public, to have said—‘‘ No; you 
have driven off the matter to the last 
moment; you have precluded me from 
taking the thing into consideration.” 
He ought to have given as positive an 
answer as was ever given by an adminis- 
trator of the law to any applicant— 
namely, ‘“‘ Your application has come 
too late, and cannot [ considered.” For 
the Chief Commissioner, however, to 
say he will wink at what the publicans 
do to-morrow night appears to me most 
extraordinary. 1 do not hesitate to agree 
with the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that danger may arise, and 
that the responsibility cannot be shifted 
from the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): It is 
not at all unlikely that the precedent 
which is being set in London will be 
followed in the country. London is 





already astir, and it is quite possible 
that there will be many men with head- 
aches and trembling limbs for the rest 
of the week. I heard a working man 
declare that it was most abominable 
that public-houses should be kept open 
until 2 o’clock, and that in consequence 
he and his fellows would be unable to 
work on the Wednesday, or even on 
the following day. [ Zaughter.] Yes; he 
said he was addicted to drink; that he 
would, no doubt, take drink on Tuesday ; 
that his nerves would be upset ; and that, 
in consequence, he would be unable to 
work. We know that it is not only the 
men who will be tempted to drink by 
these increased facilities who will suffer, 
but their wives and families. This is 
merely throwing a temptation in the 
way; and the consequence will be that 
the Jubilee Celebration will be one of 
intense suffering, in my opinion, to a 
great many people. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I do 
not rise to complain of the arrange- 
ments made for the accommodation and 
convenience of the masses at the Jubilee 
Celebration—I look uponitas an entirely 
English festival—but I complain of this, 
that pressure within the law should be 
brought upon the head of the police in 
London to prevent him prosecuting per- 
sons openly violating the law in Eng- 
land; whereas in Ireland, where the 
people are fighting, as at Bodyke, for 
their homes, liberties, and lives, no such 
pressure should be brought to bear on the 
Irish Government, but that the people 
should be left to the tender mercies of 
Dublin Castle and the magistrates. I 
also complain that while here the law 
is to be grossly violated, according to the 
dictum of the Home Secretary, in Ire- 
land, when National League meetings 
are held with the object of obtaining a 
redress of grievances, landlords should 
be empowered to issue orders closing 
the public-houses, without any regard to 
the convenience of the people who come 
from a distance to attend the meetings. 
Public-houses are the only places where 
the people can get refreshments, and yet 
in Ireland these places are very often 
closed at the dictum of local landlords 
at times of great popular gatherings. 
What has just happened affords a strik- 
ing example of the dissimilarity of the 
laws of the two countries. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Really, Sir, I cannot help wondering 
that the Representatives of the Govern- 
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ment at present on the Treasury Bench 
should sit there without giving an 
answer to the remonstrances which have 
been addressed to them from hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) put 
the case very clearly; and what did the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary say in reply? He told 
us that he will throw the onus of insti- 
tuting prosecutions in these cases upon 
the hon. Baronet, or upon any gentle- 
man who happens to be connected with 
the various temperance associations. Is 
that the proper way in which to answer 
questions as to the right administration 
of the law? On the contrary, I think 
we have a right to expect fairer argu- 
ment from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
We know perfectly well that the example 
set in London will not be followed out, 
as my hon. Friend has said, in the coun- 
try. It is, no doubt, as a bid to the 
wine and spirit vendors in the City of 
London. Is it a bid for votes? Of 
course, we know that the Conservative 
Party have always been allied to the 
publicans and sinners, and I dare say 
this is simply intended as another sop 
to Cerberus. But I contend that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary is making a great 
mistake in permitting the public-houses 
of London to be kept open till 2 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning. What does it 
mean? There will be Jubilee illumina- 
tious to-morrow evening, and some of 
these illuminations will be continued 
untila late hour. That mayor may not 
be the case; but I should rather imagine 
that the major portion of the illumina- 
tions will be extinguished long before 2 
o’clock, and the consequence is that the 
people, instead of walking about the 
streets, will very reasonably and properly 
go home to their beds. Accordin i 7% 
do not see that there is any use in ex- 
tending the hour to so late as 2 o’clock. 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is open to a compromise ; 
perhaps he might agree to the closing 
of the houses at 1 o'clock; that would 
allow them to keep open half-an-hour 
longer than usual. Gentlemen who 
come from the country, like myself— 
[laughter ]—yes; we in Ireland are ac- 
customed to see all public-houses closed 
at 11 o’clock, and when we come to 
London and see all the public-houses 
and restaurants kept open till half-past 
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12, we are amazed. I sincerely hope 
that the Home Secretary will agree to a 
compromise in this matter, and therefore 
allow us at once to go home to bed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman really 
ought to remember that many hon, 
Members have a very hard day’s work 
before them to-morrow. I do not think 
it is wise that a temptation should be 
put in the way of men to remain up to- 
morrow night until 2 o’clock, and to go 
home with aching heads and trembling 
limbs, and altogether in such a condi- 
tion as to render them thoroughly un- 
able to go about the following day’s 
work. It is really out of consideration 
to the working classes that I make this 
proposal. I maintain that the position 
of the Ministry is a most untenable one, 
and I sincerely hope that a Division may 
be taken on this point, in order to show 
that there is an honest and solid remon- 
strance against what cannot be deemed 
otherwise than an act of iniquity. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—— ) — 
ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENS 
COMPENSATION BILL. 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Finch-Hatton, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gurdon, Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Norton.) 


[BILt 167.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes4: 
Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 
[1.40 a.m. ] 
Bill considered in Committee ; Commit- 
tee report Progress; to sit again upon 
Thursday 30th June. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Salt, Bill to provide facili- 

ties for the performance of Public Worship 

according to the Rites and Ceremonies of the 

Church of England, ordered to be brought in by 

Mr. Salt, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison, and 
Mr. Whitmore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 292. ] 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to provide 
for the payment of Expenses to be incurred by 
Returning Officers at Parliamentary Elections 
out of local rates, ordered to be t in 
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Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Jobn Morley, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, and Mr. Picton. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 293.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
wo o’clock till Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ] — Pusuic Brtus— Ordered — First 
Reading—Elementary Education Acts Amend- 
ment * [295]. 

Committee—Coal Mines, &c. Regulation [130] 
[First Night.]—n.r. 

ProvistonaAL OrnpER Bitits—Second Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) (Cowdenbeath 
Water) * [289]; Public Health (Scotland) 
(Duntocher and Dalmuir Water * [288]. 

Considered as amended—Tramways (No. 2)* 

271}. 

rhiré beeding~Ges and Water * [248], and 

passed, 


MR. SPEAKER’S ABSENCE. 


In compliance with the Special Order 
of the House of Monday last, Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, in the absence of Mr. Speaker 
at Oxford, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


MOTIONS. 


— )/§ —— 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 
Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill, 1883, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill, 1884, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill, 1885, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill, 1886, be referred to the Committee 
on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill.—(Sir 

Charles Forster.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill 
have precedence this day of the other Orders of 
the Day.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) inquired of the right hon. Gentleman 
when he would take the Committee stage 
of the Bill after that day ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that he was not then 
in a position to state, as it would depend 
very much upon the progress made with 
the measure that day. 
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Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) observed, that i+ would be 
for the convenience of the House that 
the right hon. Gentleman should name 
a day for resuming the discussion of the 
Bill on the close of Business that day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
take the course most conducive to the 
progress of the measure, and in the 
course of the day would endeavour to 
make a statement on the subject; at 
present it was impossible for him to say 
more. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELI (Wigan) re- 
marked that in 1872 a day was given to 
each stage of the Coal Mines Bill. It 
was desirable to avoid taking the dis- 
cussion in fragments. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
par es 
COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION 
BILL.—[Bi1t 130.] 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (20th June), ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on the Bill). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, that although he was anxious, along 
with other Members, to say a few words 
on this subject, he would readily have 
foregone his own claim to take part in 
the discussion, if he had thought that 
the points dwelt upon by hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House had 
been fully appreciated by the Govern- 
ment, or if the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) had not imparted an unne- 
cessarily controversial tone to the dis- 
cussion. In particular, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had taken no notice of the important 
remarks made by the hon. Member fur 
Normanton (Mr. Pickard) on the sub- 
ject of weighing. For his part, he had 
no desire to give a political complexion 
to the discussion at all. The hon. 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. S. Powell), 
in the course of his fair and moderate 
speech, said that he did not think that 
Liberals were entitled to have a mono- 
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poly of legislation for the beneficent 
purpose of saving life. Ie was sure 
Liberals would gladly welcome compe- 
tition from the Conservative Party in 
any such object. He had no desire to 
undervalue the legislation the Conserva- 
tive Party had already introduced in this 
direction, though he thought it would 
not be difficult to show that the Liberal 
Party had actually led the van in all 
legislation for the benefit of the labour- 
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would come to the conclusion that the 
Amendments onthe Paper forthe shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour for boys and 
the limitation as to the age of boys were 
necessary ones. Another point to which 
he would ask attention was the subject 
of inspection, which was not now an open 
one, as the State had already assumed 
the responsibility of inspecting mines. 
The point, therefore, was whether the 
| inspection was satisfactory and efficient, 





ing classes; and he made this remark | because, if it were not, it was worse than 
now not for the sake of alluding to | no inspection atall. He referred to this 
what had been done in the past, but in question in no carping spirit, because he 
the hope that it might affect the delibe- | was aware of the difficulties with which 


rations of the Government in disposing 
of the Bill. He thought the reason why 


jit was surrounded, and particularly that 
|of expense; but he would ask the Go- 


the Conservative Party had fallen short | vernment to consider what the object of 


of the Liberal Party was this—that al- 
though there were many large employers 
of labour and capitalists amongst the 
Conservative Party who took a liberal 
and enlightened view of their relations 
towards their workmen, and believed a 
liberal and enlightened policy would 
serve their interests best, there were, he 
was afraid, others who took a less wise 
and enlightened view, and he thought 


the history of past legislation would | 
show that the latter class had too often | 


the ear of the Government and prevented 
them from approaching the problem of 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployed in a really frank and thorough 


spirit, and determining to go to the root | 


of these questions and do justice fairly 
between man and man. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigan described the Bill as an 
effort for the better protection of life. 
It was perfectly true the preservation of 


‘the statutory inspection was intended to 
ibe? Was it merely intended to be an 
| investigation after an accident hap- 
| pened such as was made in Scotland 
| by officers of the law, whose duty 
|it was to make such inquiry, or was 
| it intended as a preventative? Were 
, the Inspectors expected to see before- 
hand that the mine was in a satisfactory 
state, and complied with the regulations 
and provisions of the Act of Parliament ? 
If the latter was the view the Govern- 
ment took, he made bold to say it wes 
not carried out at the present moment, 
and it was, therefore, desirable that 
further provision should be made for its 
being done. He could say with confi- 
dence there were many mines that were 
practically never inspected. He said so 


| without casting any imputation or reflec- 


human life was probably the leading | 
motive both of the existing Mines, 
Regulation Act and the Bill the Go-| 
vernment had laid before the House; | 
but he would remind the House that | 


was not the sole object of the Bill, and 
that there were other questions of great 
importance to which it was extremely 
desirable attention should be given. 
Even if they limited their attention to 
the object of the saving of life, he 
thought the Government would do well 
at this stage to give heed to some of the 
remarks of Members acquainted with 
the question before coming to a final 
conclusion as to the shape the Bill was 
toassume. One of these questions was 
the age and the hours boys were to la- 
bour. If this question were fully con- 
sidered, he believed the Home Secretary 


Mr. D. Crawford 


tion upon the Inspectors themselves; 
they were capable men and anxious to 
do their duty ; but it was simply impos- 
sible for them to inspect the number of 
mines they had in their districts. It 
would be interesting to know, in regard 
to the accidents that happened recently 
in Lanarkshire, how long it was eince the 
mines in question were inspected, par- 
ticularly in the case of the last accident 
at Motherwell, as it would have been 
easy to remedy the defective machinery 
that caused it. He regretted that the Go- 
vernment had paid no attention in their 
reply to the criticisms of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Normanton with respect to the 
clauses of the Bill which were intended 
to secure that the workmen should have 
the full reward of their labour. It had 
been said, with regard to the deductions 





from the wages of the men and the 
methods of weighing, that the present 
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provisions of the Act were inefficient and 
faulty, and the consequence was that 
men were systematically deprived of a 
considerable portion of their wages to 
which they were entitled. It might be 
asked whether provisions to see that a 
workman got the full reward of his la- 
bour would be in place in such an Act; 
and, again, he would remind the House 
that the principle of legislation on this 
subject was completely recognized by 
the existing Act. A very plausible argu- 
ment, no doubt, might be urged to the 
fact that employers and workmen should 
be allowed to enter into their con- 
tracts face to face, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government should make no 
attempt to interfere. It was too late 
to seek to introduce that principle, be- 
cause they had already departed from 
it. The check-weigher had a statutory 
position given to him under the existing 
Act, and the number of Amendments 
upon the Paper with regard to this 
matter showed what immense importance 
was attached to it by everyone who under- 
stood the subject, and the necessity for 
making the powers of the check- weigher 
thoroughly real and sufficient. So far 
as his own knowledge and experience 
went, it completely corroborated the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Normanton. In some collieries a sys- 
tem like this prevailed—the men were 
paid by the ton, but the ton was re- 
quired to contain 22} ewt., or some other 
amount considerably exceeding the Im- 
perial ton. Not only so, but he knew 
collieries existing where workmen had 
worked for 30 years without being aware 
of it, and it was only when a check- 
weigher had been appointed within the 
last year or two that the system had been 
discovered. When it had been discovered 
the employer then made it a matter of 
contract, and the defence of such a sys- 
tem appeared to be that the men might 
legitimately contract for so many hun- 
dredweights or for so many tons, In 
the same way he was informed the con- 
trol of the check-weighers was not effi- 
cient, as he could not secure that the 
hutches were properly weighed. Ashe 
was informed, if the output of the various 
collieries over the country were compared 
with the wages paid according to weight, 
there would beshown a very large surplus 
of the output over the quantity that was 
accounted for, thus showing that the 
workmen had been defrauded of their 
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pay to a large extent. It might appear 
almost incredible that such a system 
should prevail. But the complaints of the 
workmen on this head did not rest only 
on the statements now made. By the 
Truck Commission of 1872 it was proved 
that the workman was deprived of a 
large amount of the benefit of his wages ; 
and, therefore, it was not at all wonder- 
ful that these further revelations with 
regard to weighing should now be 
made. What he complained of on the 
part of the Government hitherto was 
that they did not appear to have given 
sufficient weight toso great anevil. He 
did not for a moment say the remedy 
was in all cases perfectly easy—either 
in the case of weight under the Coal 
Mines Act or in the case of truck—but 
he did say that when a Government was 
confronted with the fact that the work- 
men in the mining industry were by one 
means or another deprived of the fruits 
of their labour the evils should be 
acknowledged and the difficulty faced, 
and there should be a more earnest and 
candid endeavour to reform evils that 
existed than he had seen any trace of on 
the part of the Government. He was 
quite sure that in so doing the Govern- 
ment would consult the best interests of 
capital as well as of labour. He was 
sure he could say for himself, and he 
had no doubt for all sitting on that side 
of the House, that, so far from having 
any desire to set up one interest against 
the other, their earnest desire was to see 
capital and labour working in combina- 
tion. He called upon the Government 
to give a more frank recognition of this 
evil, and to apply their minds to it; and 
if they did so, they would from that 
side of the House receive the most cordial 
co-operation, and the most warm appre- 
ciation of their efforts in that direction. 
Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8. W., Ince) said, he thought that naked 
lights should not be allowed in the same 
ventilating district of a mine where 
safety lamps were necessary. Naked 
lights might be used in certain parts of 
such a district with perfect safety if 
everybody did exactly what he was ex- 
pected to do; but he was informed that 
accidents arose from miners carrying 
these naked lights into the parts where 
safety lamps ought only to be used. As 
to examining miners for matches, he 
thought it was necessary, and that some 
means might be devised of doing this 
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without outraging the dignity and man- 
hood of the workmen. Unless the right 
to examine for matches was given, the 
elaborate provisions of the Bill to in- 
sure safety appeared useless; it was just 
as if they were to caulk a ship very care- 
fully except in one place, and then to 
leave a large hole in the bottom. An- 
other question of great importance was 
the position of the manager. Unless 
the position of the manager was upheld 
there would be no safety in mines. At 
erie the manager of a mine could only 

e prosecuted for neglect of duty through 
the intervention of the Secretary of State, 
who, of course, would act under the ad- 
vice of the Inspector for the district. 
The Bill proposed that the manager of 
the mine could be prosecuted by any- 
body, and this would undoubtedly open 
the way for frivolous prosecutions. In 
his opinion, the owner and agent should 
be hable to prosecution for anything 
done personally, just as much as anyone 
else might be ; but a manager’s position 
was totally different. His position was 
like that of the captain of an Atlantic liner 
with the owners and agents on board. 
The owner down a mine was nothing 
more than a mere supercargo. Power 
must be given where responsibility was 
given ; even, where necessary, the power 
to break rules which would have to be 
carried out implicitly by others with less 
responsibility, just as a stationmaster at 
a railway station was often called upon 
to do. Under these circumstances, he 
felt that the manager should not be 
liable to prosecution except with the 
consent of the Secretary of State, as at 
present. He would tell them straight 
what his views were with regard to the 
check-weigher. Every facility should be 
given to the check-weigher to check the 
weight; but he ought not to be allowed to 
stop work. He would give the House an 
illustration of what he meant. Sup- 
posing a check-weigher were secretary 
of a union which had issued an ‘‘ukase” 
to limit the output, he might abuse his 
position as check-weigher and stop the 
working of the mine by rebuking a man 
for getting too much coal. That, in his 
(Colonel Blundell’s) opinion, would be 
wrong. Let a check-weigher be secretary 
of the unionif they would; but, if he were, 
he must learn to separate his duty as a 
check-weigher from his duty as secretary. 
At the pit he must be check-weigher, 


and nothing else. With reference to the ! 


Colonel Blundell 
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question of the employment of women, 
a vivid picture had been the other day 
drawn of a Lancashire colliery by a York- 
shire artist, who described the women 
employed in these collieries as being 
a sort of giantesses employed to haul 
tons of coal. That, however, was a fig- 
ment of imagination, and not a descrip- 
tion of fact, as these women were en- 
gaged chiefly to take away the impurities 
of the coal as it passed through the 
screens. This work was far better done 
by women than by men, and if it were 
monopolized by men in other districts, 
he strongly recommended the Society 
for the Protection of Female Labour to 
look into the matter. As was stated by 
one hon. Member the other night, the 
question was a very serious one. The 
Bill only affected 500,000 people; but 
if they touched the question of female 
labour, they touched a question affect- 
ing the better half of the popu- 
lation in more senses than one. By 
all means let female labour be regu- 
lated; but do not diminish female labour 
if the conduct of women was good. 
They had irrefutable testimony on this 
point from ministers of religion and 
others. If a Commission were appointed 
to inquire into the question of female 
labour, it ought to be with a view of 
increasing it, not diminishing it. The 
question of the inspection of mines had 
been touched upon, and on this point he 
thought there ought to be an annual in- 
spection, irrespective of the occasional 
visits, in order that the State should be 
betteracquainted withits coal supply, and 
know about the coal being wasted and left 
below. Some day it might be regretted 
that this was not attended to. Then, he 
might mention one matter which had 
been already attended to—the subject 
of weights. The Bill provided for this; 
but he thought the Government had had 
in view the necessity of having proper 
weighers ; but still there seemed to be 
left out of view the point that the men 
did not get the full weight of their 
labour. It was not that they got more 
to do; but what the men looked to was 
that they should get full remuneration. 
It had been mentioned that there was an 
arrangement between the masters and 
the men; but on this subject there 
would be more discussion when the 
clauses of the Bill were debated. He 
thought the Government had by the 
Bill considered very carefully the recom- 
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mendations of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and, in his opinion, the 
Bill was a good one. 

Mr, JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid) said, 
he rose to express the disappointment of 
the miners in the Derbyshire district at 
the contents of the Bill. The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
a special advantage in considering the 
previous Bill introduced by his Prede- 
cessors, though, undoubtedly, that Bill 
would have required considerable altera- 
tions. It was the greater disappoint- 
ment that after the right hon. Gentle- 
man had had the means of ascertaining 
the wishes and views of miners, as re- 
presented by a large deputation, a more 
satisfactory Bill had not been introduced. 
It was a curious fact that in the discus- 
sions upon the Bill so far, nearly all 
those who spoke with authority as Re- 
presentatives of colliery workmen had 
severely criticized various parts of the 
Bill; while, on the other hand, those who 
might be taken as representing the 
capitalist view had expressed their ap- 
proval. It might, therefore, be assumed 
that it was a masters’ Bill, and not a 
working colliers’ Bill—a mines Bill, not 
a miners’ Bill. A very important ques- 
tion was that of the check-weighers. In 
Derbyshire there had been much com- 
plaint on this head, and there had been 
some very cruel dismissals of check- 
weighers simply for doing their duty. 
In one case brought under his notice 
all the men engaged were discharged, 
and afterwards all were re-engaged ex- 
cept the check-weigher, and he was prac- 
tically Boycotted, word being sent round 
to all the collieries in the district not to 
employ him. The position of the check- 
weigher was difficult enough. If hedid 
his duty to the men he was subject to be 
sent away by the manager, and if he 
sought to please the manager, then his 
position was made untenable by the dis- 
satisfaction of the men. All that was 
wanted was that the position of the 
check-weigher should be settled once 
for all, so that he could do his duty 
fairly to all concerned. All that the 
men asked for on the point was that the 
coal they worked with so much toil and 
risk should be fairly weighed, and their 
labour properly remunerated. On the 
question of the manager, it was desir- 
able that, where he had a number of 
pits under his control, he should have 
full responsibility under the meaning of 
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the Act. Most important, also, was it 
that managers and under-managers 
should have had at least five years’ 
practical experience. Without this 
their management would be of little use 


in a mine. The question of safety 
lamps, too, was one of first importance, 
and in every case the lamps should be 


well tested with gas. Science would, he 
hoped, in due course adapt the electric 
light for use in mining; but until then 
too much precaution could not be exer- 
cised in testing lamps. The employment 
of boys under 12 was a thing much to be 
deprecated, and in the interests of edu- 
cation, if for nothing else, there should be 
a provision against such employment. 
One other question with which the Bill 
ought to deal was the use oftimber. It 
had been said, on good authority, that 
two-thirds of the loss of life in mining 
operations arose from the falls of roofs 
and sides, and many such accidents 
would be avoided if there was always a 
aero supply of timber at the pit- 

ank. He hoped some amendment in 
the Bill would insure this. For two 
years he had been actively in contact 
with the mining class, and found them 
a hardy, honourable set of men, and the 
House was well employed in legislating 
for the interests of the men in their 
always arduous, and often dangerous, 
occupation. He hoped, therefore, that 
this Bill would not be made in any way a 
matter of Party feeling, but that the 
House would be guided by a desire to 
work for the miners’ safety as far as 
possible. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, it was not his intention 
to indulge much in finding fault with 
the Government for the sins of omission 
in the Bill. He was prepared to be 
thankful for small mercies. Still, there 
was one point to which he considered it 
his duty to call attention. One of the 
first sentences that met the eye in 
perusing the Preamble of the Bill was of 
the proposed alterations in the law re- 
lating to a subject recently investigated 
by a Royal Commission appointed to in- 
quire into accidents in mines. But he 
found that what, to his mind, was one 
of the most important subjects dealt with 
by the Commission was all but forgotten 
in the proposed alterations in the law. 
He meant the means of minimizing the 
accidents that occurred from the falls 
of coals from the roofs and sides, by re- 
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eognizing and providing for the practical 
training of colliers, without which, in 
his opinion, no man was able to protect 
himself properly against this fruitful 
cause of accidents. The Government 
should seriously consider this matter, 
with the view of placing in the Bill 
something that would make it impera- 
tive that a man following the hazardous 
occupation of a miner should be pro- 
perly trained. True, the Bill provided 
that, where timbering was done by the 
workmen, suitable timbers should be 
provided for the men in places conve- 
nient for them. So far, very good. But 
in doing that the Bill only provided in- 
directly for a seventh of the recommen- 
dations made by that most important 
Commission, and on this point only pro- 
vided for a third of their direct recom- 
mendations. On page 13 of their Report 
it would be found that the Commis- 
sion stated that, from statistics given 
in evidence by Mr. Dickenson, it ap- 
peared that the deaths caused in the 
coal mines of Great Britain by the fall 
of roofs and sides since 1850 were as 
follows:—In the 10 years ending 1860 
37°5-6 per cent of the total deaths from 
accidents of all descriptions were due to 
that cause; 39-1 per cent in the 10 years 
to 1870; and 39-7 per cent during the 
10 years to 1880. During the years 
1882-3 the proportion had risen 41°5 and 
44 per cent respectively. It would, 
therefore, be conclusive from these 
figures that deaths from falls of roofs 
and sides were gradually increasing year 
by year. Then, to meet this state of 
affairs, the same Commission said— 
‘While we are unable, for the reasons men- 
tioned, to specify which system of timbering is 
best, the experience of 10 years’ supervision and 
improvement secured under the Mines Act ren- 
ders it certain that much may be done towards 
reducing the number of deaths from accidents 
and falls by paying attention to the following 
points.” 
The first point was that to which they 
had already called attention, the main- 
tenance of ample supplies of timber in 
localities convenient to the workmen. It 
was provided for by the Bill, and he 
thanked the Government for it. The 
second point was the proper training of 
each miner to the best mode of timbering 
and otherwise protecting his working 
place. For this important recommenda- 
tion he was sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not found a place in the 
Bill. The third point was the exercising 
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of increased care on the part of the work- 
men in watching the roofs and sides and 
faces, and protecting themselves at all 
times. To speak in that language to 
unpractical men was foolishness. It 
was ridiculous to speak to untrained 
men in the terms of the Commission. 
The Commission, however, recognized 
the necessity of practical training, and 
here science and practice and experience 
went together, because—and he was glad 
to find it so—the working men, with 
their employers, and the Commission 
were of one opinion on this most im- 
portant subject. The Commission ad- 
mitted the necessity of practical train- 
ing for miners, and it was made clear 
by them that such training was one of 
the most important factors in the pro- 
tection of miners from falls. At page 13 
of _— Report the Commission again 
saliaqa— 


“ As will be seen from the record of deaths 
from falls of the roofs and sides and miscel- 
laneous accidents underground, and accidents 
from falls, form upwards of 40 per cent of the 
total deaths from casualties in mines.” 
Although the accidents from explosions 
have much more attention given to them 
in the country, it was found by these 
figures that the deaths from falls of roofs 
and sides were over 100 per cent 
more than the deaths caused by explo- 
sions. It was true that the country did 
not hear so much about these deaths 
from falls. So much gloom was not 
thrown by them over a large neighbour- 
hood. But the Angel of Death was, 
nevertheless, meeting their fellow-men 
underground and claiming his victims. 
It might be a death here and there to- 
day, or two or three elsewhere to- 
morrow. But one after one, day after 
day, the total amount of deaths from 
falls reached above 100 per cent more 
than the deaths from explosions. Hence 
that was a point which the miners were 
exceedingly anxious to have put in the 
Bill. The miners anticipated with some 
confidence that future legislation should 
be based, in the first place, on the Re- 
port of the Mines Commission, and, in 
the second place, upon the suggestions 
thrown out by practical experience, 
which combined in recommending that 
no inexperienced person should be al- 
lowed to have a working place under 
his care, or to work alone in any dan- 
gerous part of the mine, without, first, 
having been under apprenticeship to 
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some experienced and practical miner 


for some time. This was no new thing. 
He was glad to say that the special 
rules agreed upon by the employers and 
workmen of the Monmouth and South 
Wales district provided that no unskilled 
or inexperienced or careless person 
should work alone, or at any operations 
in which there was risk. Although that 
rule had been inserted in the special 
rules, yet practically it might as well 
not be there at all. What the miners 
asked was that there should be inserted 
in the Bill something similar to that 
rule, and that there should be some se- 
curity for its being carried out efficiently. 
They believed that if that were done it 
would be the means of reducing the sad 
and great percentage of deaths from 
falls of roofs and sides. In the public 
mind, the occupation of a miner had too 
often and too long been thought some- 
thing similar to the carrying out of an 
agricultural occupation, or the pushing 
of a wheelbarrow. But there was no 
greater mistake than to suppose that a 
man strong in limb, however defective 
in mind, could follow, as it should be 
followed, the occupation of a miner. 
Still, it was found that men were taken 
from the plough, from the forge, from 
the last, from everywhere, and were 
sent into collieries and made colliers, 
altogether irrespective of the vast 
danger arising from that practice. Then 
there was another point. They were 
told by the Commission that as yet they 
had no lamp worthy of the name of a 
safety lamp. It was to be regretted 
that they should have to acknowledge 
that failure. But the Commission itself 
admitted that there was no lamp worthy 
the name of a safety lamp. What were 
they, then? Lamps of danger. Then 
the Home Secretary would pardon him 
if he pushed further a point urged by 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt). Ifthe Government did not feel 
able to say what lamp should be used, 
still there were a number of lamps ad- 
mitted to be unsafe. Let the Govern- 
ment say that those lamps should not 
be used. Let the miners have that much 
protection from the Bill. He desired to 
press that point in the hope that some- 
thing might be done in the case of 
lamps, and something also done to 
secure the practical training of men who 
carried their lives in their hands. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that 
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a miner who was inexperienced or un- 
skilful not only endangered his own 
life in this matter, but that he also en- 
dangered the lives of a host of his fellow- 
creatures. The House would agree with 
him that that state of things should be 
put an end to, and that it should be 
made impossible that any unpractised 
or unskilful man should be placed in 
such a position that from his want of 
knowledge of what he was doing the 
lives of hundreds, if not thousands, of 
his fellow-men should be at his mercy. 
Even yet he hoped that something would 
be done on this point. On the other 
question to which he had referred, he 
was glad to find that there was so much 
unanimity amongst hon. Members that 
he need say nothing. As to the engage- 
ment of women in mines, he would not 
enter on that point that day. But he 
hoped that there would be a full and 
fair discussion on it some other day. 
Whether this Government or any other 
Government interfered, whether they 
put a stop to the employment of women 
or not, women’s labour about mines was 
doomed. A few years hence there would 
be no more of it. Humane feeling was 
against it, and before long—it would 
not be many years—the public feeling 
would say that women, the angels of 
humanity, should not be allowed to be 
employed about mines, amongst the 
grease and the coal dust and other dis- 
agreeab!esurroundings to be found there. 

Mr, BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley): 
As this debate seems likely to last a 
little time before going into Committee, 
I should like to say a few words as to 
the position which South Staffordshire 
will occupy under its provisions; and 
the more especially that, while this Bill 
is, to a certain extent, based on tho 
recent Report of the Royal Commission, 
no Representative in any shape or way 
of South Staffordshire was upon that 
Commission, and the only person who 
attended before it as a witness was a 
gentleman who managed ono of the few 
pits on South Staffordshire principles ; 
and although South Staffordshire is not 
now one of the largest mining districts, 
yet as it still affords employment to some 
25,000 colliers, and those colliers afford 
employment to double that number of 
artizans, I venture to think the views 
and wishes of South Staffordshire are 
entitled to some consideration. Now, I 
am not very clear you can deal with 
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South Staffordshire upon the hard-and- 
fast lines of an Act of Parliament, so 
widely does it differ from every other 
district, not merely in the natural 
formation of its coal, but also in its ways 
and customs of mining; and what is 

rfectly possible to be done in the 
collieries of the North of England 
and South Wales it is perfectly impos- 
sible to do in the small ten-yard coal 
collieries of South Staffordshire, some of 
which are literally not a dozen acres in 
extent, and if I wanted an illustration of 
this I should find it in the speech last 
night ofthehon. Member for Mid Lanark- 
shire(Mr. Mason), whoappeared to plume 
himself on having given Notice of arn 
Amendment that every shaft should be 
50 yards apart. Well, I know nothing 
about Lanarkshire mining, and the 
Amendment in question may be suited 
to Lanarkshire; but all I can say is that 
it is one totally impracticable in South 
Staffordshire. But, undoubtedly, al- 
most the only portion of the Bill that 
is new does go to the very root of the 
existing system of the South Stafford- 
shire mining. I mean the restriction 
upon the powers and position of the 
contractor. Now, I do not profess my- 
self to be very much in love with the 
contracting system, and I am afraid the 
contractor has very few friends; but, 
nevertheless, the contracting system is 
the keystore of South Staffordshire 
mining, and there is barely a colliery 
that is not in some way or another 
worked on the contract system. A larger 
proportion of the South Staffordshire 
collieries are probably still worked on 
the butty colliery system, as it is termed, 
which consists of a man, who invariably 
in his youth has been a practical collier 
and has got on in the world, contract- 
ing to raise the coal at so much per 
ton, he providing the horses and the 
timber—everything, in short, connected 
with the mine except the rails and 
machinery. This man is always a 
practical miner; he is constantly in the 
mine; and he has hitherto performed 
those duties which, under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, will now devolve upon 
the second-class manager, who will have 
to be appointed and sent into the mine 
by the proprietor of the colliery. You 
will thus have practically two managers 
in a small 20-acre colliery. On the one 
hand, you will have the butty collier, 
with all the power, but with no respon- 
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sibility; and, on the other hand, you 
will have the second-class manager, with 
all the responsibility, but with no power; 
for it requires no gift of foresight to 
foresee that the chances are that if the 
second-class manager does attempt to 
interfere in the management, bis inter- 
ference will be resented by the butty, 
and there will be friction and collision 
between the two, and in that state of 
things I venture to think the second 
will be worse than the first. You may 
say why not do away with the butty 
system; but the difficulty is that con- 
tracts with butties are entered into to 
extend over a considerable term; and 
although no man in his senses would 
probably think of opening a virgin mine 
on the butty system, it is probably, after 
all, the one best suited to the small 
broken mines as they now exist, one 
test of which is that it has stood 
the experience of a century; and, in 
fact, you cannot, by the stroke of 
a pen in an Act of Parliament, 
alter the ways and customs of a 
people. As an illustration of that, I 
may state that while nothing can be 
more peremptory than the Act of 1872 
in requiring all miners to be paid by 
weight, and not by measure, that clause 
and allits penalties is, by common con- 
sent, treated in South Staffordshire as a 
dead letter, and every pikeman of the 
25,000 colliers is paid by measure, and 
not by weight. Now, I do not think it 
is desirable for Parliament to pass enact- 
ments, and to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with those enactments, and 
yet for those enactments to be so un- 
suitable to the district to which they are 
proposed to be applied that there is no 
alternative but to treat them asa dead 
letter, and the only way to obviate this 
appears to me to be to give to the Home 
Secretary wide dispensing powers, en- 
abling him to exempt particular districts 
from the operation of the particular 
clauses of the Bill, when it is clearly 
brought home to him, alike by master 
and by men, that the clause in question 
is unsuited to the wants and requirements 
of the district. I know that this view is 
not shared by some hon. Members who 
take an interest in the subject; but I 
believe the more this Bill is discussed in 
Committee, and the more the variations 
in different districts are brought forward, 
the more will this view impress itself on 
the Government and the majority of 
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hon. Members. Is is with the object of 
expressing this view that I have risen to 
make these few remarks. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that he had not expected 
that the second reading of this measure 
would have been proposed at a quarter 
to 6 o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon, 
when it was impossible that there could 
be a second reading debate uponit. He 
was afraid that the importance of this 
measure was scarcely sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the country, and even the 
Home Secretary did not manifest much 
knowledge of the facts relating to it. 
The number of persons employed in con- 
nection with mines in this country was 
600,000. Seven out of every eight of 
these were employed in the coal mines, 
and four out of every five underground. 
The quantity of minerals raised an- 
nually was between 150,000,000 and 
200,000,000 tons. Every 150,000 tons 
of that enormous quantity represented 
a human life lost, very often by causes 
which were preventible. The Jugger- 
naut of selfish mismanagement exacted 
a tribute of human life and limb at a 
rate which exceeded 25 for every week 
the whole year round. These accidents 
were not the result of sudden and there- 
fore presumably unavoidable explosions, 
but generally of carelessness and selfish- 
ness on the part of the colliery owners. 
For every fatal explosion they had four 
fatal accidents from falls of sides, no 
less than 13 fata] accidents from falls of 
roofs, two or three accidents in shafts, 
and at least half-a-dozen fatal accidents 
of what in the Returns were called mis- 
cellaneous kinds. The men who knew 
and witnessed and dreaded these things 
had for years been asking, through their 
Representatives, that some reasonable 
protection should be afforded them. 
Inasmuch as they were not in a position 
to enter into contracts with their em- 
ployers upon equal terms, the State was 
bound to interfere for their protection. 
He thought it was a great pity that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had not taken this opportunity of 
dealing with the subject in a large, bold, 
and comprehensive manner. The right 
hon. Gentleman even appeared to regard 
this debate as unnecessary, but he did 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
was likely to apply the closure to it. 
There were those who advocated the 
establishment of a Minister of Mines, 
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and that would not be an entirely novel 

roposal, for under the law of Scotland 
in old days—which was in favour of the 
miners—there used to be, if not a 
Minister of Mines, a Master of Minerals. 
But if a Minister of Mines was not to be 
established, as some advocated, it was 
only reasonable to ask that there should 
be a strengthening of the administrative 
staff under the Home Office. In con- 
nection with this immense industry they 
had under the Home Secretary a hand- 
ful of men, eminently qualified no doubt, 
and zealous, but altogether insufficient 
for their work, and the amount of money 
spent upon this staff did not exceed the 
amount expended on Broadmoor Lunatic 
Asylum, and was not a third of what 
was annually spent on the Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade. This 
Bill copied almost textually as regarded 
nine-tenths of it the timid measure of 
the late Home Secretary, and that timid 
measure followed feebly the lines of the 
Act of 1872. His view was that it was 
altogether a mistake to hope to embody 
in an Act of Parliament any scheme of 
general rules which should be capable of 
practical application in all districts of the 
Kingdom. There were 3,000 mines in 
this country, and they varied so much in 
their situation, in their character, in the 
formation of their strata, and in the con- 
ditions and traditions of their working, 
that the engineers and mining managers 
of one district would not be fit to draw 
up rules for another. Instead, then, of 
the hopeless attempt to draw general 
rules for universal application, he would 
suggest the establishment of mining 
districts in each of which there should be 
a local authority, who should have power 
to supervise the working of the mines 
in that district, and to see that no one was 
placed in a position of responsibility 
who was not able to discharge the duties 
with which he was entrusted; that the 
machinery in every case was in working 
order; that the ventilation was as com- 
plete as the circumstances of the mine 
would admit ; and, most important of all, 
that the working faces—and this was an 
important point—should be regularly in- 
spected and very carefully watched, and 
timber always kept in near proximity for 
shoring. The working faces were the 
chief sources of danger. Every cut of 
coal brought new peril, and the safety of 
the day was no security that the work of 





to-morrow would not be full of danger. 
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While the Bill attempted by means of 
general rules to provide for many things 
to which it was hopeless that general 
rules should be applicable, there were 
many points affecting the protection of 
the workmen for which no provision 
was made. Every man in whose hands 
were placed the safety and the lives of 
others should be proved by a compe- 
tent authority as qualified to discharge 
the duties entrusted to his care. This 
timid Bill did not go at all far enough 
in that direction. There should also be 
provision made that no man should be 
employed at a working face or place of 
danger after he had reached a certain 
age, if he had not had training as a boy 
or youth. The managers had a great 
deal more to do than they could possibly 
attend to. He certainly thought that 
some provision should be inserted in the 
Bill to secure that no man should have 
under his management pits which were 
clearly beyond what he could reasonably 
and efficiently control. As to the use of 
gunpowder in fiery mines, it was so 
serious a matter that the Government 
would do well to consider whether they 
should not prohibit it altogether. But 
if an owner or body of owners were 
willing to expose the lives of their work- 
men to the very serious danger arising 
from shots of gunpowder in fiery mines, 
they should, at any rate, share the 
danger ; and he would move an Amend- 
ment which would provide that where- 
ever gunpowder was used in fiery mines 
it should not be used except in the 
presence of one of the owners or the 
manager or agent. In his opinion, no 
manager and nobody in authority ought 
to be paid a premium or percentage 
upon the output, because under such a 
system the pecuniary interest of the 
official was in conflict with his duty, and 
the salary of the manager or his deputy 
was increased at the expense of the 
safety of the mine. The power given 
by the Bill to workmen to inspect the 
mine was a mere mockery. If any two 
men on behalf of their fellow-men ven- 
tured to avail themselves of this power, 
it was well known that they would not 
do it a second time, as they would find 
that they were not wanted afterwards. 
The men nominated ought to be of the 
miners’ own choosing, but not to be de- 
pendent on the owner in any way, and 
this should be the case whether a man 
was to act as an inspector or check- 
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weigher in the interest of miners. Ag 
to the official inspection of the mines, 
he asked the Government whether it was 
unreasonable that a fiery mine should 
be inspected at least once a month, or 
that steps should be taken to secure that 
the men should know when the Inspector 
was on the spot? In Wales the In- 
spectors should be able to speak Welsh. 
With regard to the employment of boys, 
he was sorry to see that a youth over 
12 years of age and under 13 might be 
employed for a larger number of hours 
underground than overground. This 
was an extraordinary proposal; and he 
hoped that it was a mistake made in 
drafting the Bill. He would only add, 
in conclusion, that in Scotland there was 
no system of Coroners’ inquests, and he 
said that the Scotch were themselves 
desirous that there should be an open 
inquiry of some kind corresponding with 
the Coroner’s inquest in England. Acci- 
dents often took place; some kind of 
inquiry was held; but it was not of a 
satisfactory character. He had ac- 
cordingly put an Amendment on the 
Paper to the effect that the Sheriff 
should be empowered to hold an inquest 
in Scotland similar to the Coroner’s in- 
quest in England, and he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
adopt it. 

Mr. N. WOOD (Durham, Houghton- 
le-Spring) said, that, as a colliery owner, 
he was opposed to the employment of 
women on pit banks, and in Committee 
he would state his reasons. He was 
likewise opposed to the clause which 
allowed boys of 10 years of age to work 
in mines. He knew it was argued that 
it was well for lads who were intended 
for colliers that they should become ac- 
customed to the work when young; but 
he felt that 10 was too tender an age at 
which they should be permitted to com- 
mence workin amine. With regard to 
the check-weighmen, he was in hopes the 
arrangement come to between the owners 
and the representatives of the workmen 
would be adopted by the Government, 
because it was very necessary that the 
workmen should be protected in every 
possible way by a check-weighman in 
checking the coal owners’ weighing. He 
was satisfied there must be a greater 
provision of timber, and that it must be 
stored in places more accessible to the 
men. He thought the method and plan 
established in Northumberland and Dur- 
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ham was the most desirable, and trusted 
it would be a:lopted in other coal mining 
districts. A most important point in the 
Bill, which might be practically de- 
described as a new departure, was the 
rohibition of the use of gunpowder in 
blasting in all dusty mines, and the 
adoption of several safeguards even in 
mines that were free from dust. The 
experience of accidents and the advance 
of scientific knowledge had shown that 
there was a danger from dust which was 
practically unknown in 1872. Both 
owners and men desired that every 
means which could be devised for in- 
creasing the safety of life should be 
employed, and he sincerely hoped that 
this Bill, when it passed into law, would 
contribute largely to that end. 

Mr. YEO (Glamorgan, Gower) said, 
he thought the House did well to 
approach a question of such importance 
as this one in a perfectly judicial and 
dispassionate spirit. The safety of the 
lives of a large number of their fellow- 
countrymen, who were pursuing a most 
hazardous occupation, was a subject 
which certainly deserved and should 
command the most earnest attention of 
the House of Commons. He had been 
interested in the discussion that day, 
and he submitted that, on the whole, it 
had been conducted in careful and mea- 
sured language. But he took exception 
to the remarks with which the subject 
was introduced that day. It appeared 
to him that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who opened the debate indulged 
in needless recriminations, and made 
sweeping allegations, altogether unsup- 
ported, against Gentlemen probably as 
anxious to do their duty as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself could be. 
Nothing was to be gained by those re- 
criminations. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have the House to be- 
lieve that a very large number of em- 
ployers of labour were bent upon de- 
frauding their workmen. He believed 
that was a perfectly unjustifiable allega- 
tion, and, having made it, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to have been 
prepared to substantiate it. If em- 
ployers who were capable of the conduct 
to which he referred did exist, it was the 
bounden duty of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to give all the proof in his 
power, so that they might be held up to 
public reprobation. He (Mr. Yeo) was 
very glad to observe that the hon, Gen- 
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tleman the Member for the Rhondda 
District (Mr. W. Abraham), who made 
a very interesting, able, and practical 
speech, did not confirm any such charges. 
He (Mr. Yeo) had had the honour of 
sitting on a Sliding Scale Committee for 
a good many years. That Committee 
took cognizance of a large number of 
collieries inGlamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, and on it sat representa- 
tives of the workmen in equal number 
to that of colliery owners. In the 
whole of his experience he never before 
heard it said that employers were guilty 
of depriving men of their just earnings. 
He trusted, therefore, hon. Members 
would dismiss from their minds the idea 
that any such conduct was pursued to 
any large extent, if, indeed, to any ex- 
tent at all. He had listened to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for East - 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) with 
great pleasure. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the necessity of classifying 
collieries. It must be remembered that 
the conditions of collieries differed very 
greatly. There were what were called 
fiery mines, in which shot-firing would 
be a most perilous proceeding, and there 
were mines of an anthracitic quality. 
During a long series of years no explo- 
sion from shot-firing had taken place in 
an anthracitic mine, dusty though it 
was. If there was any danger of ex- 
plosion from shot-firing in the latter 
class of mines, surely there would have 
been some example of it, because the 
miners were in the habit of firing two 
and three shots aday. He thought it 
would be a great mistake to impose 
upon anthracite mines the conditions 
imposed upon fiery ones. The fact was 
that there was a possibility of stopping 
explosions which might commend itself 
to the House, but would not commend 
itself to the colliers, and that was to stop 
the mines altogether. That was what 
the House would virtually do if they 
accepted the Bill as it now stood. In 
these anthracite collieries each man fired 
on the average two or three shots a day, 
and if the regulation were adopted that 
all men should be withdrawn from the 
mine before a shot was fired no work 
would be done at all. He would urge 
on the Government that collieries of 
that kind were in a totally different cate- 
gory from the ordinary mines. The 
Government ought to be largely guided 
by any suggestion made by the work- 
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men and employers unitedly. When 
they found the men whose lives were in 
danger and the employers, who were 
also deeply inte in the safety of 
the mines, making a suggestion, the Go- 
vernment and the House ought to give 
it very favourable consideration. The 
hon. Member for East Donegal made 
one statement rather out of keeping 
with the rest of his speech when he in- 
sinuated that, although the men were 
allowed to appoint their own representa- 
tives to examine the mines, these men 
were never empleyed a second time if 
they reported unfavourably of the mine. 
That was a most unjustifiable observa- 
tion, and he thought the hon. Gentleman, 
on consideration, would see that it was a 
mistaken opinion. Who were most 
interested, next to the men themselves, 
in mines being free from gas and in 
getting the most accurate report of the 
condition of the mine? Undoubtedly 
the employers and managers; and he 
must be a madman who would delibe- 
rately ignore the reports of the men or 
dismiss them because they gave a report 
that was unsatisfactory as regarded the 
condition of some portion of the mine. 
The question of timbering was a most 
important one, as a large proportion of 
the accidents occurring in mines from 
day to day arose from falls from the 
roof and from the sides. It had been 
supposed that from motives of petty 
economy some employers did not provide 
an adequate supply of timber; but he 
should be extremely surprised if any 
owner of a colliery permitted it to be 
worked without an ample supply of 
timber. Atthe same time, every facility 
ought to be given to the men to get the 
timber easily, without having to go up 
to the pit bank for it, to escape which 
trouble he frequently ran great risks, 
which he would not do if timber were 
stored close at hand. It was a good 
suggestion that the men should be edu- 
cated in the proper use of timber, and 
one worthy of consideration. With re- 
gard to the employment of women, it 
was entirely a mistaken idea that capi- 
talists and employers attached any im- 
portance to that question in its economic 
aspect. There was such a very small 
number of women employed throughout 
the country in connection with collieries 
as to practically render the matter un- 
worthy of consideration from the capi- 
talist point of view. But while he should 
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be delighted if fields of employment 
were open to women of the humbler 
classes other than the pit bank, he must 
say he had seen women healthful and 
robust and safe in that occupation ; and 
if they were his own relations he would 
rather see them occupied in that healthy 
though dirty avocation than in tin. 
plate works or in factories where the 
conditions were much more prejudicial 
to health. But the real question was, 
were they to refuse to allow women 
opportunities of earning theirlivelihood ? 
Were they to establish a precedent 
which would be appealed to hereafter 
by which women would be excluded 
from other kinds of employment? He 
himself was not prepared to support a 
proposal of that kind. He could not 
believe that the working men—who had 
been accused of desiring to get rid of 
cheap female labour in order that their 
own dearer labour might take its place— 
were really actuated by any such selfish 
motives. But that was not a miner’s ques- 
tion ; it ought to be considered on a wider 
basis — namely, should women be de- 
barred from opportunities of earning their 
livelihood, whetherin collieries, factories, 
or similar employments? He believed 
that the aim of that Bill was to secure 
the safety of a very deserving portion of 
the population; and he should be pre- 
pared to support any Amendments which 
would conduce to the greater security of 
the persons employed in mines. At the 
same time, he would object to any mea- 
sures which, without giving such addi- 
tional safety, would impose increased 
difficulties upon employers of labour, 
who, especially in these depressed times, 
had already great difficulties to contend 
with. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, he would urge some 
of his Friends who were anxious to have 
this Bill passed into law to get it into 
Committee at once, as there was no 
Amendment to the second reading. 
With the exception of one speech, all 
those he had listened to were Committee 
speeches, and would be far better made 
on clauses. Those of them who had sat 
some time in the House knew that, as 
they had reached the 22nd of June, the 
time available for the Government, under 
any circumstances, to devote to matters 
of this kind was rapidly running out. 
They were having an interesting discus- 
sion on the various subjects, but he 
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was afraid they were going a great 
way to endanger the Bill itself; and 
he would urge, therefore, on his hon. 
Friends who were anxious that it should 
ass into law that if they went into 

mmittee at once they might make 
fair progress with the Bill. The Go- 
vernment had the Report of the Crimes 
Bill, the Land Billi, and much other 
Business ; and unless progress was made 
with this Bill that day, he did not see 
how they were going to get it through 
this Session. He believed that there 
was nothing in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite — the Home 
Secretary — which would prevent the 
fair consideration of the Amendments 
which might be proposed; and he 
thought that, as they were practically 
all agreed upon the principle of the 
measure, they could make their speeches 
with better effect in Committee on the 
clauses than in prolonging what was 
virtually a debate on the second read- 


ing. 

‘ia. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) said, -he supported the 
appeal of the hon. Member. Repre- 
senting, as he did, a population which 
might be said to be connected with the 
mining industry, he had to say that the 
people of the district were interested in 
the Bill, and desired it to be passed into 
law this Session. He hoped hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would accept the advice of 
the last speaker. 

Sirk JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he had been re- 
quested to support the Amendments 
which were proposed by the agents and 
managers of the mines. It was erroneous 
to suppose that the miners and the mana- 
gers were not greatly interested in the 
measure, and most anxious that it should 
be thoroughly debated in Committee and 
passed into law this Session. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Preliminary. 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
PART I. 

Employment of Boys, Girls, and Women. 

Clause 4 (Employment below ground 
of boys under ten and of girls and 
women prohibited). 

VOL, CCOXVI. |rurep sertzs. } 
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Mr. BURT (Morpeth) : Mr. Courtney» 
I beg to move to leave out “ten,” in 
line 20, and insert ‘‘ twelve.” The ob- 
ject of this Amendment is to prohibit the 
employment of any boys in mines under 
12 years of age instead of 10 years. 
Even so far back as 1842 Lord Ashley, 
who was the great pioneer in the legisla- 
tion affecting the employment of children 
in mines, inserted in his Bill a clause 
providing that boys under 13 years of 
age should be precluded from entering 
mines ; and at that time the clause of the 
noble Lord was strongly supported by a 
large number of the Members of this 
House. The Act of 1872 generally pro- 
hibits the employment of boys under 12, 
but there is a power by order of the 
Secretary of State to make exceptions to 
that rule. At the present time there are 
only 311 boys under the age of 12 em- 
ployed in mines, and 308 out of the 311 
are employed in Lancashire and in York- 
shire. The reason that is urged for 
their employment is the thinness of the 
seams in those parts of the country. I 
do not think that there is a shadow of 
a foundation to say that there is any 
necessity in Lancashire and in York- 
shire that does not exist elsewhere for 
the employment of boys of such ten- 
der years. We have thin seams in other 
parts of the country, and we manage to 
have boy labour restricted to those above 
12 years of age. Unless there is an over- 
whelming case made out for the employ- 
ment of these young boys, I think it 
will be admitted by the House generally 
that on physical and moral grounds, on 
the ground of the desirability of boys 
having a chance of being developed 
physically, and of being properly edu- 
cated, no boy under 12 yearsof age should 
be admitted to the mines. I can only 
say, in addition to the arguments I have 
already urged, that the Select Commit- 
tee which sat from 1864 to 1867 strongly 
recommended that no boys under 12 
years of age should be employed, and I 
think that a recommendation of that sort 
coming, as it did, from practical men, 
many of them large coal owners, should 
carry very great weight in this House. 
I beg to move the Amendment of which 
I have given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the word “ ten,’’ and in- 
sert the word ‘‘ twelve.” —( Jr. Burt.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Clanse.” 

2A [ First Night. | 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
Courtney, this is a question on which, I 
admit, my own original opinion was 
similar to that of the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). It seems to me 
that 12 years of age is asufficiently early 
age for a boy to be employed about a 
mine; but hon. Members will observe 
that in the Bill which is now before them 
we are not altering the existing law. 
The law, as it at present stands, has been 
in force since 1872, and from the best 
inquiries I have made, I have not found 
that any inconvenience, any disadvan- 
tage, or any hardship has resulted from 
the employment of boys under 12 years 
of age. The numbers are small, I may 
almost say insignificant, for there are only 
311 boys in the country whose case we 
have to deal with; and one naturally 
asks what there is in the circumstances 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire which 
should cause those two counties to employ 
boys under 12 years of age? As the hon. 
Member for Morpeth very truly observes, 
all but two or three of these boys are 
employed in those two counties. Now, 
I had the advantage recently of an inter- 
view with a deputation from Lancashire. 
The manager of the Low Moor Mine, a 
mine with which, no doubt, many hon. 
Members will be acquainted, who formed 
one of the deputation, assured me that 
altogether 1,700 hands were employed 
at Low Moor, and that in this number 
there were no less than 90 boys under 
12 years of age ; that is very nearly one- 
third of the total number of boys under 
12 employed in the whole country. This 
gentleman assured me also that the boys 
are perfectly healthy, strong in their 
limbs, and happy in their employment. 
He regards as a vital consequence to his 
colliery that they should be allowed to 
employ a boy as early as 10 years of age, 
and the reasons assigned were these. If 
you allow boys to reach the age of 12 
before they can begin to learn the business 
of a collier, they are almost invariably 
drawn off to other employment. There 
are factories of all kinds which are com- 
peting for the work of young children, 
establishments in which the work is pro- 
bably more agreeable than that under 
ground, and in which the remuneration 
is certainly not less. If a boy is not 
allowed to begin work about a mine as 
early as 10 years, the chances are he will 
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only are these boyshealthy, but they make 
the best colliers afterwards. The work 
these boys are put to isto push trams with 
their heads. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”} I am 
told thatis the work they practically do. 
Perhaps I have not used the right word, 
and I ought to say that pushing of tubs 
in which coal is carried is the first work 
they are put to. Being employed thus 
early about the mine, they get habituated 
to the work, especially in the thin seam 
mines, forming, in the result, the best 
colliers. I think the hon. Member for 
Morpeth has forgotten that this does 
not touch the Education Act at all, and 
that these boys, when employed at this 
age, remain subject to all the provisions 
of that Act. They must comply with 
all the conditions of the Act as to attend- 
ing school, and half-time, and the attain- 
ing of a certain Standard—they must 
comply with all the conditions of the 
Act, which certainly prevent them being 
unduly engrossed in colliery work. We 
think it is best, on the whole, not to 
alter the law, which has worked well 
hitherto, but to leave the question of the 
employment of boys of this age to be 
dealt with by special dispensation of 
the Secretary of State. I have always 
thought that where the existing law 
does not work hardship, it is unwise to 
alter it, and I think it would be best to 
adhere to the rule in this case, which, 
upon the whole, has given satisfac- 
tion. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): Mr. Courtney, I rise to pro- 
test against the principle, which the 
right hon. Gentleman has put into his 
Bill, of employing boys of this tender 
age. It is a principle which, on social 
as well as on medical grounds, ought not 
to have the sanction of this House. I 
am astonished that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
—who represents one of the largest in- 
dustrial constituencies in this country— 
should advocate a measure for employing 
boysof 10 years of age. We have in the 
Eastern Division of Birmingham a very 
large industrial population, and I think 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will find there among his con- 
stituents, a very strong feeling that the 
employment of children of tender years 
is not a principle which has the sanc- 
tion of the working classes. But on 
medical grounds the employment of 
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children of this age is exceeding in- 
jurious. We have in mines a very high 
mortality, especially from lung disease, 
and children entering mines are placed 
under conditions which will bring about 
the development of serious lung troubles, 
to which at their tender years they are 
more than usually liable in a grave 
form. I also think that the association 
of these children in the pits at this 
time of life with adult miners is not con- 
ducive to the general well-being of the 
population. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has defended his proposal 
on the ground that it is convenient. It 
was convenient a few years back for 
children to be put up chimneys, and it 
seems to me that the argument of con- 
venience was equally applicable to the 
sweeping of chimneys by children. I 
maintain thatthe employment of children 
in pits is bad from a medical point of 
view, and bad from the point of view of 
their physical development. It is fre- 
quently the case that children so em- 
ployed are stunted and lopsided. If 
these boys have only to push trams, 
surely on the ground of common 
humanity we ought to prohibit such em- 
ployment, which is really that of a beast 
of burden. I hope the Committee will, 
on the ground of humanity, as well as 
on medical grounds, object to the con- 
tinuance of the employment of children 
of this tender age. By the admission of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
this isa very small matter: it affects only 
311 boys; but 1 protest against an im- 
portant principle like this, although it 
affects so small a number of children 
receiving the sanction of this House. 
Mz. F.8. POWELL (Wigan): I hope 
the Committee will allow me to say a 
few words upon this subject. I desire 
to do so, because I was in duty bound to 
take part in a discussion which occurred 
upon this subject in 1872. This question 
was discussed on the Committee stage, 
and also on the Report stage of the 
Coal Mines Bill, which was brought in 
in that year. My noble Friend, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, whose loss we all so 
deeply lament, took exactly the same 
view on the subject that I did, and do 
now. We both represented the North- 
Western Division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the representations made 
to us on behalf of employers and em- 
loyed were of such a character that we 
both felt bound to support the Bill then 
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before Parliament, which contained a 
similar provision to this. At that time 
there were numerous Petitions signed by 
working men in favour of the emloy- 
ment of boys under 12 presented to Par- 
liament. Petitions of the same class are 
now numerous; and although, perhaps, 
they will not be quite so numerous as 
they were in 1872, the diminution arises 
from the fact that the employment of 
boys is now less, because the trade is 
depressed. Nevertheless, in proportion 
to the number of boys employed, the 
number of Petitions is as great now as 
it was then. This is a question on which 
the working men and the employers are 
exactly of the same mind. The working 
men, who care as much for their 
children now as formerly, are anxious 
that the law should continue as it now 
exists. [Cries of ‘No, no!”] I am 
speaking from information, I am not 
speaking rashly. It is not my habit to 
make statements in this House without 
the fullest information. Then comes the 
difficulty which was mentioned by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) as to 
the competition of other employment. 
In these districts there are factories 
scattered in large numbers over the 
country, and unless boys enter mines 
early they are tempted into other 
occupations and there is a difficulty to 
find people to work the mines. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ilkeston Division of Derby (Sir Walter 
Foster) has raised the question of health. 
I dare say that in a school of medicine 
arguments might be adduced on the 
ground of health against this proposal in 
tne Bill, but the fact of the case is this 
that these boys are healthy boys. It is 
a matter of actual fact which is known 
by those acquainted with mining dis- 
tricts, and who know something of Low 
Moor, that these boys are above the 
average in point of health and strength. 
At the inquiry in 1872 there was a state- 
ment made by the manager of an in- 
dustrial school as to the health of these 
boys. He said that the boys of this 
tender age employed in mines were as 
healthy and as strong as other boys of 
the same class. As to these lads being 
lopsided, I must confess that in my 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
Low Moor I did not see any lopsided 
people, on the contrary, no population 
can be more strong and vigorous. 
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They give the best manifestation of their 
strength in their courage in the exercise 
of the athletic sports which are now so 
prevalent in the district. Then comes 
the next point to which I must refer, and 
that is the bad state of trade. We can- 
not deal with this question of labour or 
of capital as if everyone was blessed with 
abundant prosperity; on the contrary, we 
are struggling exceedingly against great 
difficulties at the present moment. Many 
of these thin seams are not worked 
because the expense of their working is 
such that they do not pay the expenses; 
but, if you interpose new difficulties and 
render the working of these mines still 
more expensive, you will not only throw 
out of use many mines, but you will 
postpone the time when many mines, 
which are not now being worked, will be 
again put into activity. These restrictions 
are not a boon to the working men, but 
an injury to them, because they deprive 
the working classes of the opportunity 
of gaining a livelihood by this particular 
industry. Then comes another point 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt), the question of the 
education of these children. Now, one 
of the reforms introduced by the Govern- 
ment in this Bill in respect to education 
is, in my opinion, a very wise reform. 
The education of the chilren will be left 
in future entirely under the authority of 
the Education Acts. I have made in- 
quiries in this district respecting educa- 
tion, and I find the custom is that the 
boys should go to school five out of ten 
school days. They attend school in one 
week two days and in the alternative 
week three days, they are half-timers, but 
they devote one whole day to school and 
the whole other day to work. If they 
were not labouring on this system but on 
the half-time system in factories, they 
would be working under circumstances 
less favourable to health—namely, half- 
day in school and the other half-day at 
work. There is now a standard before 
a boy can work half-time, and I may 
remind the Committee that that standard 
has been raised. I think I may fairly 
claim that the general law does make 
provisions for the education of these 
children, they are not permitted to work 
in these thin seams unless they have 
complied with that general law, 
and I think that we may fairly leave 
the education of these children to the 
Education Acts. I may be permitted to 
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make one other observation before re- 
suming my seat. I do hope that these 
sections, with reference totheemployment 
of the work people, respecting the age 
of the people, respecting the times of 
ee ae and the intervals for meals, 
will be allowed to continue unaltered. 
An hon. Friend of mine has several 
Amendments on the Paper with which I 
shall not be able to agree. I do not 
want any retrograde step. I think it is 
better that the law should stand as it 
now exists, and that we should consider 
this controversy as closed, and should 
deal with the other and most important 
provisions of the Bill. May I remind 
the Committee of the exact words of the 
Bill as it now stands? The only circum- 
stances under which these boys can be 
allowed to work is that by reason of the 
thinness of the seam—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now referring to the next clause, not 
to this clause. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: No, no, Sir; I 
submit that Iam in Order. I am stating 
the circumstances under which these 
children can be allowed to work accord- 
ing to the Bill. In doing that, I am 
obliged to explain that the Bill says that 
these boys can only be allowed to work 
if the Secretary of State is convinced 
that the seams render their employment 
necessary. If the Secretary of State does 
not find that case made out then he re- 
fuses his order. This gives a large dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of State, and I 
am perfectly certain that in these days 
no Secretary of State will allow children 
to be employed unless the case is proved 
to his satisfaction. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN (Shropshire, 
Wellington): May I point out that at 
one time the number of boys employed 
in mines was 919, and the number has 
now fallen to 311. I admit thit possibly 
that fall may be, to a certain extent, 
caused by the depression of trade ; but I 
cannot admit that the whole of that fall 
is so accounted for. The fact is, I be- 
lieve, that by a better system of working 
it is possible to work some of these thin 
seams without calling in the assistance 
of boys of between 10 and 12 years of 
age, and if that is so, I feel that the 
House ought to agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). . 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): My hon, Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Wigan (Mr. F. S. Powell) has 
made a very lengthy speech in order to 
keep at work 311 boys of tender age. 
Now, out of 423,862 men and boys em- 
ployed in the mines of this country, 
there are only 311 boys between 10 and 
12 years of age. Perhaps a few facts 
may be worth a great many arguments. 
I am one of those interested in a district 
where there are a number of very thin 
seams, and many years ago most of the 
coal owners in that district agreed that 
they would not employ boys under 12 
years of age. We found no difficulty in 
working the mines without boys under 
12; many of us have gone a good step 
further, and for many years past a great 
many of our mines have had no boys 
whatever in them under 13 years of age. 
I think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) would have gone 
rather too far if he had suggested 13 
years of age instead of 12; but from 
practical experience in the matter I 
should have found great difficulty in 
not voting with him if he had. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Rhondda Valley Division of Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. William Abraham) has said 
that what we want is safety. No doubt, 
that is so, and I ask how is safety to be 
best attained? I think it will be best 
attained by having a well taught popu- 
lation. In some of the mining districts 
we have now a well-taught population. 
I know mines in which several, and I 
believe all, the deputies or timber setters 
have received certificates of proficiency 
in mining from South Kensington. If 
boys are kept at school until they find 
the value of learning, they continue 
their studies after they leave school, and 
thus make themselves valuable men in 
mines. Let us consider for a moment 
what our own boys are at 10 years of 
age, and whether we should consider 
them fit to be put to snch employment 
as these young lads are put to. I be- 
lieve the safety of our mines is to be 
found in having athoroughly well-taught 
mining population, and in order to afford 
boys an opportunity of obtaining a 
proper education, I shall support the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth): As the Representative of a very 
large mining population in South Staf- 
fordshire, I desire to say a few words in 
reference to the Amendment before the 
Committee. I trust that after the re- 
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marks addressed to the Committee by 
preceding speakers the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) will see his way to 
accept the Amendment. If I had any 
doubts before hearing the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
as to whether there was any necessity 
for retaining, or advantage in Pveginn. 
the present provision, those doubts would 
have been entirely dissipated when I 
heard that out of the great mining popu- 
lation we have in this country only 311 
boys under the age of 12 years are 
employed in mines. Surely there can be 
no necessity for any such law as this. 
The physical advantage of the change to 
the rising generation apart from the 
advantage which these boys will gain in 
attending school will be enormous. It is 
upon these grounds I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept the Amend- 
ment. I have been in constant com- 
munication with the representatives of 
the miners in South Staffordshire, and I 
know that the feeling is very strong 
among them that the age of the boys 
should be changed from 10 to 12 years. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) : 
I look upon this question as a practical 
one, and not one upon which we must 
take a sentimental view. I shall cer- 
tainly support the Amendment, because, 
apart from the question of the unhealthi- 
ness of the occupation for boys of such 
years, I consider that boys of so tender 
an age are quite unfit to take care of 
themselves. I have considered the ques- 
tion well, and having consulted with the 
owners and managers in my own district, 
I think that the Amendment ought to be 
accepted. 

Mr. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead): I should be 
glad if the Committee will bear with 
me while I say a few words upon this 
question. I feel that the Committee is 
likely, from the best motives, to be led 
into a grave error. Let me say at the 
outset that if I believed the cause of 
humanity was at stake in this matter, 
I should be the last person to oppose 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt). 
I agree with the hon. Gentleman when, 
speaking upon an earlier stage, he said— 
** You cannot force on a district wages 
and a system that are not acceptable 
either to employer or workmen.” Now, 
in 1885, I had the honour of con- 
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testing a Division of Yorkshire in which 
these thin seams principally exist, and I 
also have had practical experience of the 
matter, because I have been shown some 
of the thin seam mines, and I am ac- 
quainted with a business which is largely 
connected with those thin seams. I feel 
certain, therefore, that if the Committee 
disagree with me, they will, at least, 
bear with me in what Ihave tosay. In 
the first instance, I ask the Committee 
to consider what the position of the 
trade in the North West Riding of 
Yorkshire and in the Southern Districts 
of Staffordshire is at the present moment. 
This exception to the general law was 
introduced, I believe, after the Report 
of the Mines Commission for good and 
sufficient reasons. Now, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Handsworth 
Division of Staffordshire (Mr. Wiggin) 
has dwelt a great deal on the fact that 
it has been shown by a Return pre- 
sented to the House that only 311 boys 
under 12 years of age are now employed 
in mines. That I admit is an argument 
which seems to appeal very largely to 
the House of Commons; but I ask hon. 
Members to remember that this thin 
seam industry is a very small industry, 
and that it is, at this present moment, 
a very depressed industry. The thin 
seam coal miners only exist in a very 
limited area, and they deal with a very 
special trade. Practically, they deal with 
what is known as the best Yorkshire iron 
trade, which is itself very greatly de- 
pressed. Now, two questions have been 
principally urged by those who support 
the Amendment—the questions of health 
and of education. As regards the ques- 
tion of health, I ask hon. Members to 
look at it from a practical point of view. 
If they do, I believe they can show no 
single instance of a healthier popula- 
tion than exist at the present moment 
in the Yorkshire iron mine district 
With regard to the employment of 311 
boys under the age of 12, I ask the 
House to remember that, although that 
is true, yet out of the total number of 
boys who are now engaged in mines, 
90 per cent commenced work at the 
tender age of 10—[ Cries of «No, no!” 
—I am speaking of what I know. 
am speaking with practical knowledge 
of this matter. I was present the other 
day at the reception of a large deputation 
of miners, and I received from the Mem- 
bers of the deputation assurance that 
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more than 90 per cent of the total num- 
ber of boys employed in mines began 
work betweon the ages of 10 and 12. 
Now, with regard to the question of 
education, I ask the Committee to re- 
member that at this present moment the 
half-time system is in operation, and 
that boys who are half-timers can go into 
other employment if they do not go into 
mines when they” have passed a parti- 
cular standard. I know the practical 
difficulty is not a small difficulty of 
getting boys sufficient to do this work, 
and of educating them for this special 
work in mines; but I know alsothat there 
is this difficulty that unless you do 
get them to go into the mines at the 
early age of 10, owing to the extreme 
depression of trade they will go into 
some other employment where they can 
earn something; they will not continue 
to pursue their education in the schools, 
but they will go into some factory or 
some offices, and it becomes impossible 
then to obtain them for the collieries. 
I am grateful to the Committee for 
having listened to me so patiently 
—I will only refer to one other 
point. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth spoke of the im- 
portance of having carefully trained 
colliers. Now, I ask him to look at the 
matter in the light of the Report of the 
Inspectors of Mines, one of whom, cer- 
tainly, has, in his Report, drawn atten- 
tion to the importance of having those 
who are engaged in this dangerous and 
difficult trade early educated with regard 
to the business which they have to carry 
on. This isnot in reference to education 
generally, but to education in the ma- 
nagement of mines, and in the carrying 
on of the particular trades which they 
have to follow throughout their lives. I 
hope I have made my point clear to the 
Committee. I do not believe that this 
is unhealthy employment for these boys, 
and upon this point I confidentlly ap- 
peal to all those who have practical ex- 
perience of the working of mines. I 
should have been glad if, when he had 
an opportunity of seeing some of the 
pit-brow girls the other day, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had had an opportunity of 
seeing some of the Yorkshire lads who 
have been brought up in the pits, be- 
cause I know he would then have readily 
admitted that in the matter of health 
they coutrast most favourably with those 
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who are following sedentary occupations 
in London. Let me impress upon the 
Committee the necessity of being careful 
and guarded before they put any further 
restrictions upon labour. God knows 
that times have been very hard, and that 
the earning of wages has been difficult. 
These young hands and young arms 
have done something towards supporting 
their parents and relatives, and there- 
fore I ask those who have no practical 
knowledge on the subject to consider, at 
least, carefully what I have said. I 
earnestly urge the Government not to 
beled away by asentimental or a humani- 
tarian outery, and thereby do that which 
will be highly detrimental to an import- 
antindustry and of no advantage to those 
in whose behalf the change is sought. 
Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): Mr. Courtney, I listened with 
considerable surprise to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Grinstead (Mr. 
A. E. Gathorne-Hardy), who has done 
his best to persuade the Committee to 
continue the employment underground 
of boys between the ages of 10 and 12. 
One of the arguments of the hon. Gen- 
tleman appears to me to weaken instead 
of strengthen his case. He says that in 
the district to which he referred, of all 
the boys over the age of 12 who were 
now employed in the mines, 90 per cent 
had worked in the pits before they were 
twelve years of age. That shows clearly 
that the boys in that particular district 
are practically receiving little or no ad- 
vantage in the way of education after 10 
years of age. Then the hon. Gentleman 
went on to allude to the fact that the 
boys under 12 who are now employed 
are half-timers. If you take the 3il 
boys as half-timers, that simply repre- 
sents 155} boys who are working full 
time, and, consequently, it seems that 
the clause in the Bill allowing the lads 
to be employed at 10 has been permitted 
to remain owing to pressure put upon 
the Government by one or two companies 
who are specially interested. But there 
is another view of the case which has 
not been put before the Committee, and 
that is, that when we consider that there 
are in the country only equal to 155} 
boys employed full time, is this nota 
favourable opportunity for increasing 
the age at which boys should be em- 
ployed to 12. We have no guarantee 
that the present state of things as to the 
small number of boys employed will con- 
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tinue. It is quite possible that thin 
seams may be worked in other parts of 
the country, and that other employers in 
other districts may be induced to employ 
boys at a tender age. Consequently, I 
think advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity now aiiorded of limiting the 
age at which boys should be employed 
to 12. I can fully bear out what the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Bar- 
nard Castle Division of Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) has said with regard to 
the employment of boys in the County of 
Durham. I, like the hon. Baronet, am 
largely interested in the coal trade, and 
I am glad to say that almost entirely in 
the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland no boys are now employed under 
13 years of age. We believe that it is 
to the ultimate advantage of colliery 
proprietors that that should be the case, 
because, if the boys are well educated 
and properly developed before they are 
employed in the pits, they are of much 
more service to their masters. I hope 
that if the Government will not accept 
the Amendment, a Division will be taken, 
so that it may be seen who are in favour 
of legislation for a particular class. I 
believe that employers generally are 
strongly opposed to the employment 
underground of boys under 12 years. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
The arguments used by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. 
Powell) appear to me to go a great deal 
too far. AsI understand him, he con- 
tended that the Amendment could not 
be accepted without great injury to the 
trade, which is already depressed. If 
that were so—and I think we shall 
succeed in showing the Committee that 
it is not so at all—the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman would be conclusive. 
You have #11 boys half-time, and the 
allegation is that important mining in- 
dustries will be neglected because of the 
loss of profit that will accrue because of 
the non-employment of 155 boys and 
50 per cent of another boy. The thing 
is so monstrous that I am afraid I mis- 
understood the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wigan. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: My argument 
was this—that the present depressed 
state of trade has caused a good many 
of these mines to lie idle. The present 
number of boys employed is very small 
no doubt; but when the trade revives 
the number will be greatly increased. 
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I argue that, with the revival of trade, 
other thin seam mines may be opened 

HP entailing a greater employment of 
oys. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I quite mis- 
understood the hon. Member for Wigan. 
I thought he said that many of these 
thin seam mines would be thrown out. 
I am glad I misunderstood him. I 
understand him now that no injury will 
be done to the mines already at work. 
He suggests, however, that other thin 
seams will be prevented from working ; 
but that does not fit in withthe facts of 
the case. The facts are that instead of 
a larger number of boys of tender years 
being employed now than formerly, the 
number has, as we have heard from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Barnard 
Castle (Sir Joseph Pease), been greatly 
reduced. I trust the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
—after the statement made by the 
hon. Member for North Somerset (Mr. 
Llewellyn), and the statements made be- 
fore you, Mr. Courtney, left the Chair by 
hon. Gentlemen intimately acquainted 
with the coal mining districts of Durham 
—will not persist in resisting this Amend- 
ment. We much prefer the right hon. 
and learned Home Secretary in his ori- 
ginal mood—he tells us he was in favour 
of limiting the age to 12; but he did 
not tell us what were the reasons—I 
have no doubt they were good ones— 
why he approved of the Amendment. I 
conceive it must have been because that 
it was really destructive of the health of 
little children to be placed in mines at 
so early an age. An hon. Member 
opposite has appealed to us not to speak 
without practical experience. I have 
not practical experience of coal mines, 
but I have 25 years’ practical experience 
of the class of the population to which 
our miners belong. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
has said he has been waited upon not 
by any lads, but by a deputation of 
people interested, among whom was the 
manager of the establishment employing 
one-third of the whole of the boys em- 
ployed under 12 years of age, and that 
this manager assured him that these 
boys are remarkably healthy, and like 
their employment. That is a class of 
argument always used in favour of the 
employment of boys of tender years. 
Now, I say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that to employ in hard labour of 
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this kind under conditions of tempera- 
ture such as they have to encounter, 
children of tender years, stunts them, 
whatever else it does. I have seen and- 
conversed with stunted men who have 
told me that they were driven into the 
pits in early life,and that they have 
always agitated in favour of children 
of tender years not being employed in 
pits. If, as we are told, there are only 
311 boys under 12 years of age employed 
in mines, and that 308 are employed 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, I do not 
understand what interest Staffordshire 
—to which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy) referred— 
has in this matter. 

Mr. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY : 
I spoke of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
if I mentioned Staffordshire I did not 
intend to do so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Wherever you 
find children of this tender age have 
been employed—I refer especially to the 
Wigan district—you find a lower class 
of the population, a population with 
more brutal habits than you do any- 
where else. I sincerely appeal to the 
Committee to support the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). 

Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): As a Representative of 
that part of Lancashire which includes 
part of the thin seam district, I desire 
to say that the men, as well as the 
masters, are most anxious that this 
Amendment should not be adopted. I 
wish to point out further that those 
who raise the humanitarian or senti- 
mental ery of injury to the children go 
a little too far, because all they have said 
about the employment of children be- 
tween 10 and !2can be urged against the 
employment of children above that age. 
The physical education of a miner in his 
business is of great importance. Before 
a man is worth his wages in a thin seam 
mine, he must be educated, and in order 
toeducate him, you must catch him young. 
If you do not catch boys at 10 years of 
age they are drawn into other occupa- 
tions which are just as unhealthy as this, 
even if this occupation is unhealthy. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Barnard 
Castle (Sir Joseph Pease) spoke of 
Durham, and said that many employers 
refused to employ children under 13 
years of age, but there are none of these 
thin seam mines in his district. [ Cries 
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of “Oh, oh!”] Well, not of any great 
extent. It is considered a matter of 
vital importance to the successful work- 
ing of thin seamed mines in North-East 
Lancashire and Yorkshire that boys of 
this age should be allowed to be em- 
ployed. I sincerely hope the Commit- 
tee will approve of the Bill as it now 
stands in this respect. 

Dra. R. McDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): I should like to point out 
to the Committee a fact that has not as 
yet been noticed, and that is that all 
boys employed in the factories of the 
United Kingdom must be 13 years of 
age—no boy is allowed to enter a fac- 
tory as a full timer until he has attained 
the age of 13 years. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Ilkeston Divi- 
sion of Derbyshire (Sir Walter Foster) 
has referred to the physical powers of 
these children. All medical men, cer- 
tainly 99 out of every 100, will admit 
that it is physically detrimental to chil- 
dren under 12 years of age that they 
should be employed in mines. I hope 
that after the discussion upon this 
Amendment the right hon. and learned 


Gentleman the Home Secretary will |. 


come to the conclusion that it is unne- 
cessary and unwise to continue this ex- 
ceptional legislation for the benefit of 
311 boys. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I 
should like to say a word or two on this 
subject. So far as the district of Lanca- 
shire in which I am interested is con- 
cerned, this is not an important matter. 
We have thin seams and thick seams; 
but the thin seams can be worked under 
the ordinary conditions. I understand, 
however, that there are thin seams 
which cannot be worked unless the 
people working them have worked them 
from a very early age. Objection has 
been taken to the employment of boys 
under 12 years of age, on the ground of 
education. But it must not be forgotten 
that these boys are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Education Act. They cannot 
be employed unless they obtain a certain 
Standard, and they are subject to the 
half time system. This is not a question 
between employer and employed; it is 
& question on which employer and em- 
pon are on the same side. It may 

ecome impossible for the employers to 
continue the working of these mines. Is 
the House prepared to put the proprie- 


tors of thin seam mines under condi- | 
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tions which both employers and em- 
ployed say will render it impossible for 
them to carry on their business? If they 
do, will they take measures to relieve 
lessees from the obligation of working 
their mines? They are under that obli- 
gation according to the existing state of 
the law; but you are going to alter the 
law so as, as they say, to make it im- 

ossible for them to carry on their 

usiness. [ Cries of “ Divide!” and 
**Question!”’] This is the question, 
but it is plain to see that the Committee 
is against the interests of these lessees. 
However, I would urge hon. Members 
not to act against the wishes of em- 
ployers and employed alike, testified 
over and over again by Petitions, 

Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde): I merely wish to say one word. 
In the district of Cheshire which I re- 
present we work these thin seams of 
coal, and we are not allowed to send 
boys under 12 years of age into the pits. 
I maintain that if that system can be 
adopted in our district, it can be adopted 
in other districts. I hope, therefore, that 
the Committee will accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not know 
whether I may not be able to save time. 
This is clearly a matter that only inte- 
rests a small part of the mining industry 
—namely, the thick seam mines of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. So far as I 
have been able to discover, the em- 
ployers and workmen of these districts 
are unanimously in favour of the em- 
ployment of boys. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the late Home Secretary 
(Mr. Childers) and the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham near him (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) last year kept the same ages in 
their Bill, and the Commissioners re- 
ported in favour of keeping the ages as 
they were. There seems to me a con- 
census of opinion in favour of the clause 
as it stands, except so far as the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) who 
moves this Amendment is. concerned, 
and even he, it must be remembered, 
signed the Report which stated that— 


‘* The importance of encouraging boys to 
enter the mines at the ages specified in the 
Mines Regulation Act so as to be thoroughly 
trained by pitmen experienced in the working 
of the mines caunot be over estimated.”’ 


I think there is a strong concurrence of 
authority in favour of maintaining the 
ages as they stand in the Bill; but if 
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there is a general feeling in the Com- 
mittee in favour of the Amendment I 
should be glad to acceptit. Ishould be 
sorry to see injustice done to special dis- 
tricts where unusual methods of working 
are found necessary, but it is for the 
Committee to decide the point. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Matthews) has appealed 
to me, and though I had not intended to 
take part in the debate, after that appeal 
I feel bound to say a word. This was 
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Question, “That the word ‘twelve’ 
be there inserted,” put and agreed to, 

Question, ‘‘That Clause 4, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Clause 5 (Employment below ground 
of boys between ten and twelve re- 





stricted). 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That Clause 5 


stand part of the Bili.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): There is an Amendment stand- 


one of the clauses with which we had | ing in my name, in line 23, to leave out 
the greatest difficulty last year. I took | twelve,” in order to insert ‘ thirteen.” 
very great interest in it, and my hon.;| Tur SECRETARY or STATE rox 
Friend the Member for West Notting- rmz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
ham (Mr. Broadhurst) paid considerable, Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
attention to the matter. At that time I| Clause is to be omitted. 
certainly came to the conclusion that it} Tue CHAIRMAN: It will not be 
was not necessary to disturb the former | necessary for the hon. Member to move 
Acts, but it is evident that from that the Amendment. 
time the number of those who would be) Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
affected by the change has been consider- | perfectly satisfied. 
ably falling off. After balancing the opi- | Question put, and negatived 
nions on both sides so well explained by | a : 
the Home Secretary, I think the Com- Clause 6 (Hours of employment of 
mittee could with perfect safety now fix | boys over twelve below ground). 
the age at 12 years. Therefore,asI have! Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I beg 
been appealed to, and as the position has | to move in connection with this clause 
been so fairly placed before the Commit- | the Amendment which stands in my 
tee by the right hon. and learned Gentle- | name—that is to say, in page 2, line 12, 
man the Secretary of State, I hope the | to leave out “‘fifty-four,”’ in order to in- 
Committee will adopt the 12 years. | sert ‘‘forty-eight.”” It seems to me that 
Tuz FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| 48 hours is quite enough for boys of 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrn) (Strand, | from 12 to 16 years of age to be em- 
Westminster): After the observations | ployed in working underground; and 
that have fallen from the right hon.| now that there is a general tendency 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- | towards reducing the hours of labour of 
burgh (Mr. Childers), who was himself} boys of tender years, I think in this 





responsible for the introduction of this 
provision in the Bill of last year, I think 
the Committee would be justified in 
accepting the Amendment. There is no 
doubt a general feeling throughout the 
country that the children who are em- 
ployed in mines should not be so young 
as 10 years; therefore, on behalf of the 
Government, we accept the proposal 
with the very sincere hope that it will 
not inflict serious hardship on those 
mining industries which now employ 
children under 12 years of age. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 7; 
Noes 262: Majority 255.—(Div. List, 
No. 253.) (4.10. p.m. ] 


Mr. Matthews 


matter it will be beneficial to the coun- 
try generally if boys whose constitution 
are not yet formed are not allowed to 
| work in the pits and to breathe the bad 
air and coal dust for more than 48 hours 
in the week. There is a strong feeling 
in favour of reducing the hours of labour 
for adults—that is to say, in favour of 
reducing the hours from 54 to 48. In 
England, and in part of Scotland where 
accommodation exists, the hours have 
been reduced to seven hours a-day, or 
less than 54 hours in the week ; but the 
boys are employed for longer hours than 
the men, because of the system of double 
shifts. I think it necessary to protect the 
boys from such a system as that; and I 
think they should not be sent to work 
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longer hours than the men. It appears 
to me that it is necessary that legislation 
should step in, in order to protect boys 
under 16 years of age, who are not able 
to protect themselves. I beg to move 
that for ‘fifty-four’? we should insert 
“forty-eight.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out the words ‘‘ fifty-four,” 
and insert the words “‘ forty-eight.”’— 
(Mr. Mason.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
‘ fifty-four’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
maze HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E. ): [think the 
hon. Member who has moved this Amend- 
ment can hardly have considered what the 
effect of it will be. We have not thought 
it worth while to disturb those clauses 
which are inserted in the Coal Mines Act 
of 1872 more than is necessary ; and the 
hon. Member must remember that since 
the Act of 1872 was passed the Educa- 
tion Act has come into operation, and 
this will prevent any boy from working 
anything like such a number of hours as 
54, unless he has passed his Standards 
and got his certificate. Under the Act 
of 1876, supplementing the Act of 1870, 
the rules for the employment of children 
are extremely stringent, and, as I say, 
prevent any boy from working anything 
like that large number of hours. No 
boy who, from the age of 10 years and 
upwards, has not obtained such certifi- 
cate of efficiency, or of attending as the 
Act requires, can be employed at all or 
can be taken into any person’s employ- 
ment. The effect of these educational 
regulations is that boys of 12 years of 
age and upwards, who are employed 
underground, cannot, unless they are 
boys of exceptional ability and preco- 
city, be J anything like the 
number of hours mentioned in the 
clause. I do not say that boys of 12 
or thereabouts cannot qualify them- 
selves to work as full-timers. Of course, 
there are some boys of exceptional 
ability, who make remarkable, almost 
phenomenal, progress; but those cases 
would be very special ones ; and I do not 
see why in such cases boys, who can dis- 
tinguish themselves in that way, should 
not be allowed to work full time, and earn 
full wages , but in 99 cases out of 100, 
or in even a larger proportion of cases, 
the Education Act would, as I say, pre- 
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vent boys working anything like the 
number of hours mentioned in this 
clause. I have never heard of those 
clauses as to the number of hours boys 
shall work under the Coal Mines Act 
of 1872 working hardship, or causing 
grievance in any way. For that reason, 
I thought it unwise to disturb the exist- 
ing state of things, and I thought it de- 
sirable to leave the clause as it stood. I 
have never heard of any grievance exist- 
ing by reason of this clause being in the 
Act; therefore, I hope the hon. Member 
opposite will not persist in his Amend- 
ment. If you lower the hours in the 
case of boys, it may be necessary, in the 
mines, tv lower them in the case of other 
people ; and I do not think that by legis- 
lation of this kind, which will go to 
hamper the management in fixing the 
hours of labour, that you will benefit 
either men or employers. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has sought 
to defend himself against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member by pointing 
out that, in the case of boys who have 
not passed the Standard, they will be 
sufficiently protected by the operation of 
the Education Act. But he has not 
sought to show that those boys of 12 
years of age, who have passed the Stan- 
dards, will be exempt from working the 
large numberof hours that the hon. Mem- 
ber(Mr. Mason) objects to. In fact, he ad- 
mits it in the case of boys who have passed 
the Standards, and have consequently 
shown a greater fitness and greater 
adaptability for other work than that 
which can be found at the bottom of fhe 
coal pit. These boys are not to be pro- 
tected by law ; whereas others who have 
not made so much progress in school 
are protected not by any provision in 
any Act dealing with mines, but by an 
enactment concerning education. Now, 
Sir, the Legislature has interfered re- 
peatedly on behalf of young persons up 
to the age, I think, of 15, and on behalf 
of women. Ithas interfered repeatedly, 
and has limited their freedom of action 
on the ground that they are not free 
agents, and that they are unable to pro- 
tect themselves. Boys of the age of 12 
cannot refuse to go into a coal pit, if 
they are ordered to do so by their 
parents; and they cannot refuse if they 
are ordered to work there more than 
eight hours a-day; consequently they 
are not free agents. They are in my 
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judgment—-and I hope it will be found 
in the judgment of the Legislature— 
entitled to special protection; they stand 
in the same category that children and 
women do under the Factory Acts. The 
Legislature has distinctly, by enactment, 
over and over again, provided that such 
persons shall have special protection, and 
that they shall not be left to the ordinary 
operations of supply and demand. But 
the converse is the case with respect to 
boys employed in coal pits. It is not the 
custom for any grown man to work more 
than eight hours a-day. They are not 
protected by the Legislature; but they 
simply refuse to do it. No miner will 
work for more than eight hours in any 
coal mine or metalliferous mine, unless 
he gets very handsome pay in respect 
of overtime. Why, then, should you 
compel people who admittedly, by re- 
peated action of the Legislature, stand 
in need of special protection — why 
should you compel boys of the age of 12 
to work more than eight hours a-day? 
I ask what are the practical arguments 
which can be advanced in favour 
of compelling boys of the age of 12 
to do what you cannot compel men to 
do, and which men in your experience 
throughout the whole of the country 
have invariably refused todo? If this 
Amendment is adopted, will any coal 
mine be brought to a stop? Will any 
mine be impeded in its action—will the 
output of any man be seriously less- 
ened by preventing boys at the age of 
12 from working more than eight hours 
a-day? Why do not men work more 
than eight hours a-day at the bottom of 
the pit? Simply because it is physically 
impossible, and because, although you 
adopt all the provisions which science 
gives you from year to year in the way 
of better ventilation, yet the air is so 
bad, and the positions which have to be 
taken up in the mine are so cramped 
and confined, and its dangers are so 
great, and the stress on the minds and 
bodies of the workers so manifold, 
that it is impossible for them to work 
more than eight hours a-day. Grown 
men cannot work for more than eight 
hours in a coal mine; why, then, should 
you compel boys todo so? [Mr. Mar- 
tHEWws: We do not compel them.} The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that the Government do not compel them; 
but he must know very well that any- 
thing the Legislature does not protect 


Mr. Parnell 
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a boy from being required to do, he is 
practically compelled to do. He is not 
a free agent. Where, I ask, is incon- 
venience likely to arise through the 
adoption of this Amendment? Where 
is the loss likely to come to any of your 
great industries from the adoption of 
this proposal? I submit that the hon. 
Member who has moved this Amend- 
ment (Mr. Mason) has made out his 
case, and I trust the Government will 
reconsider the matter, and receive the 
Amendment in the same frank and 
candid spirit that they received the pre- 
vious Amendment. It has not been 
shown—the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has not even sought to show— 
that any harm will accrue to any coal 
mine through the adoption of this 
Amendment; and I ask for boys of 12 
years of age that they shall be put in 
the same position of freedom from more 
than eight hours’ work which is allowed 
to grown-up miners. 

Cotoner BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): When a boy goes down a 
coal pit, he conforms to the time of going 
down and coming up fixed by the mana- 
gers of the collieries; the time is fixed 
from the period of his leaving the bank- 
top to his coming up again; and if the 
hours are shortened it might have the 
effect of interrupting the whole work of 
the pit. Boys are not put to any ex- 
cessively hard work. They are obliged 
to leave their work some time before the 
expiration of the period for them to 
work, because they probably have to 
walk a long distance and to wait at the 
bottom of the shaft before they can 
come to the bank. If this Amendment 
were adopted it would cause consider- 
able inconvenience. It would actually 
arrest the work in a pit very materially. 
I venture to argue that these boys do 
not suffer in any way, and I trust the 
Government will not accede to the 
Amendment proposed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to support, on 
behalf of my own constituents, what has 
been said by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark (Mr. Mason) and by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). It seems that the employment 
of boys is not considered a grievance by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It most un- 
doubtedly is in Scotland, and for that 
reason I have risen to say these few 
words in support of the Amendment. I 
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will not waste the time of the Committee, 
but will simply appeal to it not to insist, 
in the case of boys, upon an arrange- 
ment which the men have been able 
to abolish for themselves. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I am afraid the Com- 
mittee is going to legislate too hastily 
upon this point. I fully admit the de- 
sirability of reducing the hours of labour 
of young persons ; but in this case there 
are great practical difficulties. There are, 
of course, many more men than boys in 
our coal pits and in our colliery houses. 
Men grow up from boys, and boys are 
only boys, in our colliery accounts, from 
12 to 16 years of age. Men are men 
from 16 to 60. Therefore, it is always 
a difficult thing in working a mine to 
have a sufficient number of boys, as 
compared with the number of men in 
the mine. In the next clause it is pro- 
vided that the working hours shall be 
fixed from the hour of leaving the surface 
to getting back to the surface. Now, 
boys do not go down the pit with the 
first shift. They go down afterwards— 
an hour or two afterwards. Then, in 
many places, and certainly in the mines 
I am best acquainted with, they have to 
go along the workings of the mine often 
a very long way indeed, which occupies 
a considerable amount of time. There- 
fore, if you take their real hours of 
labour, they do not work anything like 
the period that the hon. Member for 
Cork has suggested. Then there are a 
great number of the boys who, although 
employed down the mine, are not en- 
gaged in hard work at all. A great 
number of them have nothing to do but 
open and shut doors. There are many 
places where a boy sits for hours in a 
mine with nothing to do but open and 
shut a door used for ventilating pur- 
poses, which is not required to be open 
or shut more than two or three times 
while he is down the pit. Then there 
are boys employed in driving ponies, and 
that is certainly not hard work. No 
doubt, there is harder work for them to 
do; but so far as the men are concerned, 
you have double shifts of men, and their 
work—coal hewing—is very laborious. 
It would injure the interests of both men 
and boys, at the present time, if you im- 
pose a shorter limit of time the latter are 
to work from entering the pit to return- 
ing to the bank. 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
TI should be glad if the Government were 
to accept this Amendment in the same 
spirit in which they accepted the pre- 
ceding one. It seems to me a strange 
thing that we should have heard across 
the House to-night the same sort of 
thing that we heard many years ago. 
That is to say, the sneering at the senti- 
mental and humanitarian spirit which 
has dictated some of these Amendments. 
The fact is, that the same arguments 
that we found used in days gone by, 
when children of four years of age were 
permitted to work in mines—precisely 
the same arguments were addressed to 
us to-day on several of these points. It 
seems to me that it is an act of great 
cruelty to permit boys to go into the 
mine and to remain there longer than 
eight hours a-day. I am astonished at 
the hon. Baronet who has just spoken 
(Sir Joseph Pease), who says that boys 
may be in the pit, but without doing 
any very severe description of work; 
and I am astonished at his saying that 
this work does not involve hardship. I 
put it to hon. Members in this House 
whether being compelled to sit for a 
great number of hours in this Chamber, 
even without taking part in the debates, 
does not tire them out as much asif they 
had been speaking and voting? I think 
that the task and the pressure upon 
boys begin at the very moment they 
leave their homes to go to the pit, and 
that that pressure is not taken off until 
they return to their homes again. The 
amount of work the boys will have to 
do is not merely eight hours a-day— 
it will not be eight hours a-day if 
this Amendment is accepted—it will 
be eight and a-half hours and nine 
hours, or perhaps even more than nine 
hours, from the time the boy has to 
leave his home in the morning until the 
time he returns to it again. I hope we 
shall endeavour to curtail the long hours 
of work so far as regards boys, which 
means boys between the ages of 12 and 
16. What I trust is that time will be 
given, and that inducements will be 
given, to boys of this tender age—that is 
to say, from 12 to 16—to provide them- 
selves with scientific and technical edu- 
cation during the hours that they are 
away from their work. Anyone who 
has to work hard will know very well 
how incapable the mind of a boy is to 
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receive impressions from instruction of 
this kind when his energies have been 
exhausted by hard work during the day. 
I wish the Government would exercise 
something of that sentimental and 
humanitarian spirit which some hon. 
Members sneer at in others, and would 
accept this Amendment. I feel certain 
that though some of their Supporters 
may blame them for it to-day in Com- 
mittee, and may probably vote against 
them if the Amendment is pressed on 
the Committee—I feel persuaded, I say, 
that presently the Conservative Party 
will find that this and the other conces- 
sion they have made are among the 
reasons why they have been kept in 
power by a grateful country. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): There is one point 
which has not been brought thoroughly 
enough before the Committee, but 
which, it seems to me, should impress 
us far more than the question of eight 
hours’ work. Those boys engaged in a 
coal pit may not be hard at work; but 
I know how extremely deleterious it is 
for young persons to be in the galleries 
of a mine, though they may be doing 
nothing, for though their work may not 
be excessive, they have to inhale the dust 
that pervades the place. I believe that 
eight hours are amply sufficient time to 
keep boys underground. Certainly 48 
hours a-week is enough. We know that 
the boys are ordered down the mine 
and that they have no choice in the 
matter. They obey the command of 
their parents, and though they do not 
immediately show a deterioration of 
health by breathing the coal dust in the 
mine, yet in the course of a very few 
years a very serious effect is often pro- 
duced on their lungs. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): It is 
very easy to make the statutory con- 
ditions of labour such that an industry 
cannot be carried on in the country. I 
venture to think that there is a serious 
danger of hon. Members, who may be 
considered amateurs on this question of 
the employment of men, exercising pres- 
sure upon the Government in order to 
bring about a restriction upon labour. 
I do not desire to see men or boys im- 
properly employed in connection with 
collieries; but I doubt very much whe- 
ther in many parts of the country, the 
work of the collieries could be carried 
on if greater restrictions were imposed 
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than are already in operation, and that 
will come into force under this Bill. It 
must be borne in mind that we have to 
contend with the whole of the world, 
and this work which, in other coun- 
tries, is not bound by anything like the 
amount of restriction that is imposed 
here. To my mind, it is impossible to 
accept any further restrictions than are 
proposed in the Bill, and I therefore 
hope the Committee will not agree to 
this Amendment. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): I think it is impossible 
to leave such arguments as those just 
addressed to the Committee by the hon. 
Member who has just sat down without 
an answer. The hours of labour—the 
restrictions as the hon. Member called 
them—are simply a question of money. 
If it is necessary to employ a larger 
number of boys, they can be got; and 
if it is necessary to pay more money for 
this work that the boys do, it could be 
paid. The question is whether if ten 
hours a-day is too much work for a man 
in a coal pit, young children should be 
compelled to work so long? The ques- 
tion is simply one of physiology, and 
nothing else, and I say that there is no 
answer to be made to the objections 
which have been raised to the hours 
contained in the clause. If hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House say that 
there are not enough boys to serve the 
larger proportion of men, and that, 
therefore, the number of men being so 
large, the boys require to be employed 
longer hours than men, I say that that is 
an inhuman argument. Let the masters 
pay for more boys or let them pay other 
people to do the work. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE: I am sorry to 
have to speak again. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Donald Crawford) talks about 
paying more money; but { would point 
out to him that the difficulty has been 
to pay money at all in the coal trade. 
The difficulty, in many cases, has been 
to keep the pits going three days in the 
week. I submit that if we had to pay 
more money, we might just as well close 
our collieries. I know several firms who 
have only done two-thirds of their ordi- 
nary work during the last two or three 
years, and if more money is paid in 
order to bring more boys into the mines, 
it means that the cost of production will 
be increased and the ability to compete 
in the market decreased, and that the 
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men will get less work ; because the | concern as cheaply as possible, and the 


mine owners cannot employ additional 
work at additional cost. As to the 
humanitarian part of the question, prac- 
tically, the boys are not kept 54 hours 
in the mines. There is hardly any work 
at all done on Saturdays ; and if there is, 
it is only a short day. Ideclare that we 
should make the bad times which the 
coal trade is going through still worse 
if we accepted this Amendment. 

Mr. MASON : There are other causes, 
perhaps, which are at work to make the 
mineowners and miasters feel that the 
operations of mining are not profitable, 
apart from the wages which are paid to 
the poor men and the boys, and | think 
that they should look for those causes 
elsewhere. It is not necessary to go 
into these matters now, the question be- 
fore us being simply one of the health 
of the rising generation. The question 
is, whether boys in the coal districts 
should be allowed to work more than 
eight hours a-day, and whether longer 
hours or not injures the constitution of 
the rising generation of the coal-mining 
community. Anyone interested in the 
coal-mining districts has only to go and 
look at the men to form an opinion as to 
the unhealthiness of the occupation to 
which they have devoted their lives. 
At 40 years, these men are practically 
done, in consequence of the injurious 
nature of the work they have to per- 
form. Well, I maintain that it is the 
duty of the Legislature to protect boys, 
who are not responsible for their own 
actions, from an injurious occupation of 
this kind, until they are, at any rate, 16 
years of age. It is the duty of the 
Legislature to protect them in order to 
enable them to take better positions in 
society, and to enable them to last for a 
longer period than 40 years. Is that 
not an economical argument for the 
country if measures can be adopted 
which can enable colliers to live for a 
longer period than 40 years? I must 
insist upon taking a Division upon this 
Amendment, which, I think, is a most 
important one, and I trust the Com- 
mittee will support me. The Govern- 
ment, I think, will do well to weigh the 
importance of the question, which is 
one important, not only to the mining 
district, but to the country generally. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.)}: No doubt the profit of the coal- 
owners is to be found in running their 
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younger he can get his men the lower 
will be the scale of wages. The other 
charges he has to consider are the 
royalties to be paid for the coal gotten, 
and also other charges. Now, the fixed 
charges, whatever the amount gotten 
may be, are not easily reducible, and 
the royalties are paid so much a ton, but 
those royalties are merged in the dead 
rent. | Jnterruption.| Yes, in this 
country the royalties are merged in the 
dead rent, whatever the amount of the 
royalty may be if it be below a certain 
minimum. The fixed charges, I say, 
are not easily reducible; and when, 
therefore, the coalowners have to econo- 
mize, what is it that they press upon ? 
Why, they press upon the flesh and 
blood which they employ. I maintain 
that it is the duty of the Committee to 
protect those people who are at the 
mercy of the coalowners. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) : I have always 
contended myself that adult miners are 
quite capable of protecting themselves ; 
therefore, I have only supported this 
legislation as regards boys and females. 
The case of boys, as the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) has pointed out, 
is very different to that of the men. I 
know something by experience as to 
boys going into mines at an early age, 
and working for 12 or 13 hours in a 
day. One of the things I have cared 
most for since I grew up to adult life 
was the putting an end to that system, 
or its limitation as far as possible. I 
am glad, therefore, that this discussion 
has been raised. I think there is great 
foree in what was stated by the hon. 
Member for Cork, that every argument 
in favour of limiting the hours for the 
men is intensified in force when you 
come to deal with the case of boys. The 
men protect themselves by their unions. 
They will not work more than eight 
hours a-day wherever they are well 
organized. It is only in districts where 
they are disunited that they work for 
longer periods. At the same time, in 
dealing with these matters, there are 
questions of great difficulty to face, such 
as have been pointed out by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division of Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease). It is quite true, also, that in 
the case of the boys the labour is much 
lighter than in the case of the men ; and 
in the Northern Counties especially we 
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have what is known as the double-shift 
system, where there are two shifts of 
men and one shift of boys, the boys 
going into the mine at a later hour, and 
working about 10 hours. Now, I myself 
would not hesitate to say that that is a 
very bad syetem, and I would gladly 
vote for a limitation, even to the extent 
of eight hours a-day. It is fair, how- 
ever, to say that the whole system in 
the North of England is based upon this 
practice, and that it has now gone on 
for a great number of years. The men 
are thoroughly well organized. There 
has been no agitation at all with regard to 
this of late years; and so far as my con- 
stituency are concerned—though I have 
no doubt that they would be glad to see 
the hours limited to eight hours a-day— 
they certainly have never pressed on me 
the desirability of urging upon Parlia- 
ment the alteration of the hours to eight 
hours a-day. At the same time, there 
are, as I have said, great practical diffi- 
culties to surmount. It is notorious that 
the coal trade is in a very depressed 
state at the present time. That is par- 
ticularly so in the North of England. 
This Amendment would add immensely 
to the difficulty of the situation; but 
nevertheless I feel so strongly upon the 
matter that, recognizing all the practical 
difficulties that are in the way, I feel I 
shall be bound to support my hon. Friend 
who has moved that Amendment, and 
to vote for him in the Division, leaving 
matters to adjust themselves as best 
they may. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W.H. Smrrn) (Strand, West- 
minster): The authority which the hon. 
Member who has just spoken upon 
matters affecting coal mines is so great 
that it would make one hesitate before 
voting against him on a question of 
principle. But the Government have a 
great responsibility in this matter, and 
it seems to me that the hesitation the 
hon. Member has expressed imposes 
upon us the duty of not hastily adopting 
a change which the hon. Member himself 
says may be attended by very serious 
difficulties. This is not a question of 
individual profit so far as certain em- 

loyers of labour are concerned, but it 
is whether a great industry shall be 
seriously impaired in its arrangements 
at a period when it is admittted that 
very great depression exists; and whe- 
ther, also, colliers themselves should be 
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put to great disadvantages by reason of 
the difficulty they would experience if 
an insufficient number of boys are em- 
ployed. There is a desire on the part 
of all who are interested in the welfare 
of their fellow subjects to lighten the 
burdens of labour as much as possible; 
but there is also another duty im 

on us, and that is not to put difficulties 
in the way of the conduct of enter- 
prises which, as I have suggested, are 
struggling with manifold difficulties, 
On the whole, it seems to me that we are 
bound to maintain the existing regula- 
tions until it is shown that they can be 
altered with advantage. Reference has 
been made to the long hours of employ- 
ment of boys; but as I understand this 
clause it means that no boy can under 
any circumstances be employed for longer 
hours than 10 hours a day—that is to 
say, he must not be employed for a 
longer period than that from bank to 
bank. The boy must be on the bank 
again within 10 hours of the period at 
which he left it—that is admitted to be 
a very serious though a proper curtail- 
ment of the hours of labour. I feel the 
fullest sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) and by other hon. Members 
who have spoken on this question ; but, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
we feel it to be our duty to support the 
clause as it stands. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth): This is no doubt a question of 
considerable difficulty. I am connected 
with a large colliery and other works in 
South Wales, and I can quite corroborate 
what has been said as to the depression 
which exists in this branch of industry. 
Everyone knows that colliery owners 
have been for a long time working with 
very little, and too often absolutely 
without profit, and that, therefore, any 
additional burden laid on the colliery 
interest is a very serious matter to the 
country. But the difficulties we have 
experienced are not caused by the hours 
during which men or boys are kept in 
the mines. The question of profit is 
not whether boys should work 54 hours 
or 48 hours. We all know that the 
atmosphere of the coal pit is not a 
good one. But the real reason why our 
colliery industry is in this depressed 
condition is because we are foolish 
enough to compete too much with one 
another. We turn out too much coal, 
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and the effect is that the price cf coal 
is lowered and all chance of reasonable 
profit is destroyed in the business. I 
consider that the question of keeping 
boys underground for more than eight 
hours a-day is one of such serious 
importance as affecting their health, 
that I, for one, would set it in the scale 
against the question of any small loss 
which may on this account be caused 
to the employers. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Before the Govern- 
ment, by the help of their mechanical 
majority, defeat us in this matter, I wish 
to protest, on behalf of the miners in 
Scotland, in the most emphatic way I 
am able against the attitude they have 
taken up. All the arguments which have 
been adduced on the other side have 
been adduced from the capitalist point 
of view, and against labour. [ Cries of 
“No, no!”] Yes; that is so. I lis- 
tened to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) as to 
the manner in which he made up his 
mind upon this question on which he 
has a right to speak with authority, and 
I should have thought that his observa- 
tions ought to have had some influence 
with Her Majesty’s Government. But 
it seems that the habit of closure has now 
become inveterate. We may look for 
the interests of the working classes being 
neglected for discussions affecting their 
interests being stopped by the closure as 
the interests of the Irish people have 
been. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary seems to 
think that we in Scotland are in terror 
of more State supervision. All I can 
say is, that we in Scotland are not in the 
slightest terror of it, and that we look 
confidently for the time when the Go- 
vernment will take possession of the 
mines and machinery of this country, and 
work them for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and not in the selfish interests of 
capitalists. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I have always hitherto been on 
the side of those who are anxious to 
shorten the hours of labour of those 
whom we employ; but I feel that I 
cannot remain quiet when such an im- 
portant question as this is being dis- 
cussed. I cannot but admit with regard 
to the mines, with which I am con- 
nected, that if this Amendment is ac- 
cepted, it will lead to the curtailment of 
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the employment of a considerable num- 
ber of men in the two counties of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland. Who are the 
boys who are employed in our mines ? 
Why, they are the children of the miners 
themselves, and notwithstanding what 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) says, that ‘the men can protect 
themselves by means of their unions, 
whilst the boys have no protection, I 
maintain that in actual practice the 
boys are also protected by the unions. 
Who influences and guides the boys? 
Why, their fathers and the representa- 
tives of the union with which the fathers 
are connected. The hun. Member has 
alluded to the system we have in work- 
ing our mines in Northumberland and 
Durham—namely, that of double shifts. 
Now, that has been a system which has 
been in operation as long as I can re- 
member, and I am satisfied of this—that 
if this Amendment is adopted it will 
probably lead to a large number of 
mines being worked by single shifts; and, 
if that takes place, I feel sure that the 
eust of working will be so increased that 
out of the mines in two counties, at least, 
one-third will have to be closed. Now, 
there is another fact I cannot overlook, 
and it must show the importance of this 
matter to those who are not practically 
acquainted with mines. From whom 
has this Amendment come? It has not 
come from those who are practically con- 
nected with mining; it has not come 
from those who represent the mining 
interest in this country; but it hascome 
from people who are utterly unconnected 
with mines; and I would point out 
that, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth, there has not been 
a single Member connected with the 
mining industry who has defended this 
Amendment. [allude more particularly 
to hon. Members who are the direct Re- 
presentatives of the miners. Now, I 
must confess that there is something 
more to be said as to the employment 
of boys. The boys employed in our 
district are between 13 and 16 years of 
age; the younger ones are always em- 
ployed at light work as drivers or as 
doorkeepers in order to protect the ven- 
tilation; and that it is only the older 
ones who are employed as putters. In 
the mines I know of I do not think there 
are any under the age of 15 who are 
employed as putters, putting bein 

heavy work. I regret that I am oblig 
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to oppose the Amendment; but I donot 
in the interests of capitalists, but in 
the interests of those dependent upon 
capitalists. I feel sure that in opposing 
this Amendment I am simply looking at 
the interests of those who are employed 
by the mine owners of the two coun- 
ties Ihave mentioned. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-West Lanark (Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham) said he hoped to see 
the time when the Government would 
take up and carry through a Bill for the 
purpose of taking over the coal mines 
and the machinery of the country. Well, 
if the hon. Member will only bring in a 
Bill to that effect, I know scores of mine 
owners in the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland who will only be too 
glad to accept reasonable terms from 
the Government—2 or 24 per cent on 
the capital they have invested—to hand 
over their undertakings to the State. 
Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Perhaps the Committee will forgive me 
for intruding myself upon them for a 
minute or two; but I wish to point out 
that this is one of the three or four great 
questions that we had to consider last 
year in preparing our Bill. We inquired 
into these matters very fully, and ob- 
tained information from many sources, 
especially from the miners; and my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Notting- 
ham (Mr. Broadhurst) and myself came 
to the conclusion that it would be better 
not to propose a change in thelaw. I 
would point out the ground upon which 
we came to that conclusion. The fact 
is, that the miners, the owners, and 
the inspectors from different mining 
districts differ materially upon this 
matter. We found in Scotland that 
a large number of those interested in 
mining would prefer the time to be 
reduced tu eight hours. I do not say 
that that opinion was universal in Scot- 
land, but it certainly very largely pre- 
vailed. In the North of England an 
opposite opinion prevailed. I remember 
well the pains we took to ascertain the 
opinions of the miners of Northumber- 
land and Durham, and some of the other 
North Country coal districts, and we found 
they were not in favour of the reduction 
to 48 hours. Under these circumstances, 
it occurs to me whether it is neces- 
sary to have a hard-and-fast line on this 
matter applicable to all the mining dis- 
tricts. I need not remind the Committee 
that coal mining differs materially in 
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the way it is carried on in different dis- 
tricts ; and what I would venture to pro- 
pose to the Committee, and especially to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Matthews), is this—that 
we should now allow the clause to pass 
in the shape in which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposes it, but that 
he should at a later stage bring up an 
additional clause giving power to the 
Secretary of State to reduce the hours to 
48 in particular mining districts. If 
that power were given to the Home Se- 
cretary, he would be able, with the aid 
of the valuable body of men with whom 
he would consult, to distinguish between 
the districts in which the longer hours 
might be allowed to prevail and the dis- 
tricts in which the system of short hours 
should be established. Ifthe Committee 
agree with me in that view, I would 
venture to urge it on the right hon. and 
learned Secretary of State. That would 
settle thiscontroversy. He already pos- 
sesses large powers in similar matters, 
and I think, by accepting this sugges- 
tion, it would be found possible to settle 
the matter in a manner satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): In the Midland Counties we only 
make 48 hours in the week, but we do 
not work more than six hours on Satur- 
day. The adoption of this Amendment 
would have a serious effect on the mining 
industry in those counties. Some hon. 
Members have remarked upon the im- 
purity of the air in our coal mines. 
Well, all I can say is that in most of our 
mines in the Midland Counties the air is 
quite as good as it is in this House. 
The mines are better ventilated, and are 
freer from noxious gases. 

Mr. MASON : If the Government are 
disposed to agree to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) I would 
suggest that it should be put in the con- 
verse way, in some such words as the 
following— 

‘*48 hours, but the Home Secretary shall 
have authority to grant such hours to a distyict 
as may be thought desirable.” f 
I speak for the mining districts of Scot- 
land, and I say that if the Home Secre- 
tary had that power, he would be able 
to meet the views of those who raise 
complaints upon the point under con- 
sideration, 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Any proposition 
coming from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh on 
this question deserves careful attention, 
and I amvery glad to hearand consider it. 
This, however, is the first time the idea 
has been suggested to me, and as at 
present advised, I shall find great diffi- 
culty in giving effect to it in practice. 
I should be extremely reluctant to have 
this power conferred on myself person- 
ally. I should consider it a most onerous 
and disagreeable duty to have to say 
that in a particular district the hours of 
labour shall be shorter than in another 
district, or that they shall be longer in 
one district than in other districts. How- 
ever, I quite feel the importance of the 
suggestion that our legislation should 
be adjusted to the varying conditions of 
the various parts of the country; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to avoid pledging myself at present, I 
will pay very careful attention to the 
proposal he has made, and will see if I 
can frame a clause in accordance with 
his suggestion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary if, in 
view of what has been stated on this 
question, he will see fit to introduce a 
clause into the Bill dealing with the 
working hours of adults as well as boys, 
and establishing a working day of eight 
hours for the miners throughout the 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: It is 
true that many of the mining Repre- 
sentatives are loth to adopt the sug- 
gestion that the number of hours should 
be limited to eight perday. But in Scot- 
land—in Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, Clack- 
mannan, and Fifeshire—all the miners 
arein favour of eight hours for boys. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary assented to the idea 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh, but 
did not say anything about the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Mid Lanark- 
shire, which was that 48 hours should 
be taken as the nominal figure, but that 
power should be given to the Home Se- 
cretary to dispense with that limit and 
extend the working hours where the 
districts were suited to it, to 54 hours, 
or whatever might be convenient. No 
answer was given to that. What does 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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think of it—the Committee will be glad 
to know. 

Mr. HINGLEY | Worcestershire, N.): 
On behalf of the miniog industry of 
Staffordshire, I wish to say that if this 
suggestion is adopted it will have the 
effect of materially interfering with the 
working of the mines in that county. In 
that county they all work single shifts of 
seven hours a day, and I venture to say 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be to close the mines to a large extent. 
For my own part, speaking of Stafford- 
shire alone, I should be content if the 
hours were limited to nine hours a day 
from bank to bank. That would give 
eight hours for work and an hour for 
meals. I submit that if the Amendment 
is adopted it will be injurious to the 
working miners of Staffordshire. I 
venture to say that there is not a single 
miner in Staffordshire who desires it, 
and if time is allowed they will, I am 
sure, express themselves against it. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): It is said that the Repre- 
sentatives of the miners do not take part 
in the discussion, because they are loth 
to vote for eight hours a-day. The 
reason we have not spoken is that we 
consider the ground has been sufficiently 
covered by the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt). If a Division is taken, not- 
withstanding the difficulties that may be 
in the way, I shall have no hesitation in 
going into the same Lobby with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lanark- 
shire (Mr. Mason) on this question. We 
have all along contended that 10 hours 
a-day was too extended a period for boys 
to be employed in mines. Any move- 
ment in the direction of reducing the 
hours, so as to bring them on a level with 
those adopted by adult miners them- 
selves, certainly would have our fullest 
sympathy and heartiest support. As I 
say, I shall have no hesitation whatever 
in going into the same Lobby with my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
As there seems to be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on this matter, I would 
suggest that this clause should stand 
with reference to Scotland alone. I think 
many will be inclined to support it who 
would not do so if it were made appli- 
cable to the whole Kingdom. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I would express a hope that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary will not accept the 
suggestion just made, and make the law, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, different 
to that of the rest of the United King- 
dom. We come here to plead for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. I con- 
sider that any change of hours in one 
county, making the hours of work dif- 
ferent to those of another county, would 
be a very bad thing indeed. I trust the 
Government will not allow themselves to 
be committed to anything of that sort. 

Mr. HANDEL CUSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): [have had 40 years’ experiencein the 
working of mines, and I think I was the 
first to adopt the eight hours’ system. 
We always worked eight hours when we 
worked double shifts; but when we 
worked single shifts the men applied to 
have 10 hours, so as to have a day and 
a-quarter. I would point out that to 
insist on eight hours in this Amendment 
would be to prevent the men having 
the day and a-half they applied for. I 
have considered the question with great 
care; I have watched the working of 
the different systems for 40 years; and 
I feel, from the experience I have had, 
that I cannot support the Amendment 
as it stands, though I have always ap- 
proved of an ordinary working day of 
eight hours. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I should be sorry in this 
matter to see ‘“‘a house divided against 
itself.” I regret that we are placed in 
this position. As a matter of principle, 
I should have no hesitation in voting for 
the Amendment; but as it now stands 
its effect would be to disarrange all the 
colliery arrangements of the most im- 
portant district of Monmouthshire and 
South Wales. The men there have not 
been agitating on this question. They 
have given us no instructions to pro- 
vide this Amendment, and I should be 
very thankful indeed if my hon. Friend 
could see his way not to push the pro- 
posal to a Division at this moment. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 171; 
Noes 81: Majority 90.— (Div. List, 
No. 254.) [5.20 p.m. ] 

Question proposed, “That Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Before the clause is agreed 
to, I should like to point out to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
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Secretary that at present the arrange- 
ment made for the limitation of employ- 
ment of boys under ground is not the 
same as the arrangement made, under 
Clause 8, for the employment of boys 
above ground. I do not want to detain 
the Committee one moment longer than 
is necessary ; but it is plain that there is 
some anomaly here, and I wish to ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
what he proposes to do, so that the work 
under ground shall not be more arduous 
or trying than that over ground ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
quite true there is an anomaly at first 
sight. The Bill, as it stands, admits of 
longer hours of labour for boys under 
ground than over ground ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the maximum 
number of hours of labour of boys under 
ground is necessarily determined by the 
shifts of the men. In the case of boys 
working above ground, I am not quite 
sure whether it is not by accident that 
‘‘ thirteen” appears there. There is an 
anomaly here, and I do not know what 
defence in reason one can offer for it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
admitted there is an anomaly, and says 
it is indefensible in reason and logic. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Not in logic; I 
said in reason. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Perhaps 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will now intimate his willingness to re- 
consider the practical suggestion thrown 
out to him by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Home Secretary (Mr. Childers) 
—namely, to take power in another 
clause to enable the Home Secretary to 
modify the existing general rule in re- 
gard to special districts, in order that 
where it may be possible ‘o limit em- 
ployment of boys under ground, tke 
Home Secretary may do so. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE: It ought to be 
remembered that a boy who works 
under ground may spend an hour or an 
hour and a-half in going to and from his 
work; whereas a boy above ground is 
at his work directly he gets to the pit 
mouth. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Regulations as to employ- 


ment of boys between ten and sixteer 
below ground) agreed to, 
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Clause 8 (Employment of boys, girls, 
and women above ground). 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to move to leave out the 
word ‘‘ girls,” in page 2, line 29. I do 
not know whether the Committee will 
think it convenient, upon this Amend- 
ment, to consider the whole question of 
the employment of women; it may, pos- 
sibly, not be, seeing that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Merpeth (Mr. 
Burt) has an Amendment upon the Paper 
raising directly the larger question. The 
word ‘‘ girl” is defined in this Bill to 
mean females between 13 and 16 years 
of age; and the Amendment I now 
move would, if carried, prevent the 
engagement of girls other than those 
now at work. Perhaps, Sir, I may be 
allowed one general remark. I should 
not have put down Amendments to this 
Bill had I not had a long practical ex- 
perience in the working of coal mines. 
This is a technical matter, and I venture 
to think, with all respect to hon. Mem- 
bers, that we shall get the Bill through 
the Committee much more satisfactorily if 
we confine ourselves to the Amendments 
of those who have practical acquaintance 
with this great industry. I am heartily 
in sympathy with the remarks which fell 
from hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way with respect to the employment of 
women. Speaking, as I have said, from 
practical experience of coal mines, I do 
not understand how anyone can think it 
is fitting that women and girls should 
be employed on the pit banks. I am 
quite aware that some hon. Members 
opposite, who come from Lancashire, 
take a somewhat different view; but I 
think even they will admit that the facts 
are against them. I see, froma Return 
placed in our hands, that in 1873 there 
were 6,899 women employed on the pit 
banks in Lancashire; but that in 1886 
there were not more than 4,131. These 
figures prove conclusively that the feel- 
ing of the population is against this em- 
ployment ; that this employment is, as 
an hon. Gentleman has said, ‘‘ a doomed 
system.’’ Reference has been made to 
the economical working of the mines, 
and, after all, the employment of women 
and children is closely connected with 
the question of economy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Donegal 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) spoke just now 
of ‘‘ cheap,” meaning by that ‘low 
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priced,” labour. But the hon. Member 
| will agree with me that “ price” is only 
one element in the cost of labour. 
| Efficieney is just as important. You 
' might have two men, one paid at 2s. 6d. 
per day and another at 5s. per day, of 
whom it would be perfectly true to say 
‘that the labour of the Jatter would be 
the cheapest. We coalowners know that 
the lowest class of labour is not the most 
convenient or economical. I refer to 
‘this subject because I am afraid from 
;some remarks which fell from hon. 
| Members opposite that they support the 
/employment of women and girls purely 
/on account of the lower rate at which 
| they can obtain this labour. Of course, 
‘the Amendment I now propose deals: 
| with only a very small branch of the 
question of the employment of females. 
if my Amendment is accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, which I am not 
without hope may be the case, it will 
only affect the future. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill will see there is another Amendment 
standing in my name, to the effect that 
after the passing of this Act no girl shall 
be engaged. Not one of the 277 girls 
who are at the present moment em- 
ployed will be affected by my Amend- 
ment. Under these circumstances, I 
press upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the desirability of accepting what is so 
very small an Amendment. As I am 
extremely desirous not to take up the 
time of the Committee, I beg, without 
further remark, to move the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, leave out the word “ girls.”’—( dir. 
J. £. Ellis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘* girls” stands part of the Clause.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
hope the Committee will allow me 
to say a few words upon this ques- 
tion, as it is quite impossible to sepa- 
rate it from the question of the em- 
ployment of women. I must apolo- 
gize to the Committee for rising again, 
considering the indulgence they have 
already accorded to me. Some hon. 
Members, however, have challenged the 
statement made by me, to the effect that 
there was no selection of the women 
who waited upon the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary, 


| First Night. | 
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and also that they were entirely free 
agents in the matter. When the Com- 
mittee grant me their indulgence, I feel 
the least I can do is to be accurate in 
my statements. I made the statement in 
question yesterday with full knowledge 
of the facts; but I thought it right, in 
justice to myself and in justice to those 
for whom I stand here to-day, to seek 
some corroboration of the statement. I 
have communicated with the person who 
organized the deputation. That person 
is not a tyrannical employer, but a 
gentle woman—namely, the wife of the 
present Mayor of Wigan. The first 
statement made was that the pit-brow 
women who waited upon the Home Se- 
cretary were sent by their employers. 
The best answer I can make is that 
the women are paying their own ex- 
penses, and that they are supplying any 
deficiency which may arise by weekly 
instalments. The real fact of the matter 


is, that the deputation to my right hon. | 


and learned Friend was suggested by 
the women themselves, and did not ema- 
nate from their employers at all. The 
next statement made was that the women | 
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women who waited upon the Home Se- 
cretary stated that by their labour they 
are able to keep their parents from the 
workhouse. One of the women was the 
only child of her mother, and her labour 
on the pit bank has saved herself and 
mother from the disgrace of the work- 
house. That is not the only instance of 
the kind. It is an example, and by no 
means an exhaustive example, of the 
condition of things in the mining dis- 
tricts. I certainly feel that the Com- 
mittee will act with great hardship and 
severity if they interfere with the labour 
of these women. I will make but one 

observation more. There was no one 
| more strongly in favour of this employ- 

ment of women than Professor Fawcett. 
| He was opposed to any interference, 

by legislation, with the employment of 
; women, and he did not shrink from ex- 
| pressing his opinion strongly on the 
| subject. 





| It being a quarter of an hour before 


| Six of the clock, the Chairman left the 
| Chair to report Progress. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 


were selected. My answer on that point} SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
is simply this—that the selection was| Westminster): Having been informed 





made by ballot. There was a ballot 
amongst the women, and the women 
who appeared at the Home Office ap- 
peared as the result of that ballot. I 
think the facts which I now state are 
a complete justification of that which 
I advanced, and a complete reply to the 
statements made on the other side. I 
do not at all complain of the tone of 
the remarks of hon. Gentlemen. The 
remarks were made with every courtesy, 
and I simply wish to set right the facts 
of the case. Then, the next point on 
which I wish to say a word is the cha- 
racter of the pit-brow women. I stated 
on Monday that their character was equal 
to that of those women employed in fac- 
tories, and I repeat that statement now. 
I am entirely justified in what I said on 
Monday by every inquiry which I can 
make and by personal knowledge of the 
district. Many of the women who are 
employed on the pit bank on week-days 
take their places on Sunday in the 
schools ; they are by no means of the 
character some people would have us 
believe. The next observation I wish 
to make has reference to the fruits of 
these women’s industry. Some of the 


Mr. F. 8. Powell 


| that many Gentlemen have come to town 
to watch the progress of this Bill, and to 


P- | assist in its passing, I have thought I 


might be at liberty to alter the arrange- 
ment of Business I have previously 
intimated. I suggest that, instead of 
Supply, this Bill should be set down as 
the first Order of the Day to-morrow. I 
trust that the re-arrangement of Busi- 
ness I propose will meet with the consent 
of the House, and that to-morrow we 
may make considerable progress with 
the Bill. 


Committee to sit again 7>-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_o——— 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Heathcote, Bill to en- 
able children to earn exemption from school 
fees by regularity of attendance, and to amend 
the Elementary Education Acts in other re- 
spects, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Heathcote, Mr. H. T. Davenport, Mr. Haldane, 
and Mr. Heath. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 296. } 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That this House do now adjourn.” — 
Mr. Jackson.) 


Debate arising ; 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker adjourned the House 
without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd June, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstutc Buts—Third Reading— 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act (1885) 
Amendment ® (127), and passed. 

ProvisionaAL Orper Bitits — First Reading— 
Gas and Water * (131). 

Second Reading—Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 3)* (118); Local Government (Gas) * 
(119); Local Government (No. 2) ® (120). 

Committee — Report — Elementary Education 
(Christchurch) * (92) ; Elementary Education 
(London) * (94). 


DUBLIN GARRISON. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move for— 

* A nominal Return of all cases of febrile and 
respiratory disease which have occurred in the 
Dublin Garrison since 1st January, 1881, dis- 
tinguishing in each case the barracks,”’ 


said, that their Lordships were aware 
that many cases of febrile and respira- 
tory disease had occurred in the Garrison 
of Dublin within the last few years, 
arising, as he was informed, from the 
bad state of draivage of the barracks. 
That information might or might not 
be correct ; but he had some grounds for 
believing that there was some founda- 
tion for the charge, inasmuch as ex- 
pectations had been held out in the 
House of Commons more than once that 
some steps would be taken to alter the 
state of things which now existed. He 
knew how difficult it was to persuade 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to make expen- 
diture which many persons thought ab- 
solutely necessary. An eminent autho- 
rity had said that if there was anything 
more fallacious than figures it was facts ; 
but he (Earl Beauchamp) thought that, 
at all events, their Lordships ought to 
have the figures and facts put before 
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them, when they could decide for them- 
selves whether the deductions drawn 
from the circumstances of the case were 
or were not fallacious. His own im- 
pression was that these figures would 
disclose a very serious state of things, 
and one which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to deal with without delay. 
He might be told that the Return he 
asked for would be very voluminous ; 
but his reply would be that the very 
fact that a Return of such a nature 
would be voluminous was a sufficient 
reason for his making the Motion. If 
cases of respiratory and febrile disease 
were so numerous and important as to 
cause a voluminous Return, he thought 
their Lordships should be in possession 
of the facts of the case, in order that 
Parliament might know what steps 
should be taken in the matter. 

Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“A nominal Return of all cases of febrile 
and respiratory disease which have occurred in 
the Dublin Garrison since Ist January 1881, 
distinguishing in each case the barracks.’’— 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
that the Return would certainly be bulky 
and inconvenient for analysis; but he 
did not suggest that it would be volumi- 
nous from the number of cases. It 
would be difficult of analysis from the 
number of types included within the 
terms of the Motion. In Nomenclature of 
Diseases, issued by the College of Physi- 
cians, there were, under febrile disease, 
28 types of disease, many of which had no 
relation to the condition of the barracks, 
such as eruptive fevers known to de- 
pend on specific poisons. Under the 
head of diseases of the respiratory 
system there were over 100 varieties. 
These Returns could only be got out of 
the admission and discharge books of 
each hospital in Dublin; but the Army 
Medical Regulations, paragraph 1,249, 
permitted wey ow records of this cha- 
racter to be destroyed after they had 
been in use for four years. He could 
not admit that any of these diseases were 
necessarily connected with the condition 
of the barracks, unless it could be shown 
that the precincts of the barracks re- 
sorted to by the soldiers were entirely 
free from them. The Return, made as 
suggested, would be bulky, and, as he 
had said, very inconvenient of analysis, 
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There was no desire to conceal anything 
from the public. If the noble Earl pre- 
ferred a Return in the form moved for, 
he certainly would not refuse; but it 
occurred to him that if the noble Earl 
would confer with the Director General 
of the Army Medical Department the 
Return might include all he desired, and 
be in a far more convenient form for 
analysis. As considerable interest had 
been taken of late in the sanitary con- 
dition of barracks, he begged to detain 
their Lordships a few moments longer, 
to explain what had been done and was 
being done to secure healthy lodging for 
troops. In consequence of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
for improving the sanitary condition of 
hospitals and barracks in 1857, a school 
and Professor of Hygiene had been 
established, for the express purpose of 
training officers of the Meftical Depart- 
ment for the duty of inspection of bar- 
racks as to their sanitary condition. 
The Royal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions also resulted in the appointment 
of a Committee, which examined and 
reported on every station in the United 
Kingdom, and consequent on that a 
Standing Committee was appointed, en- 
titled the Army Sanitary Committee, 
upon which were such sanitary experts 
as Sir Robert Rawlinson, Captain Gal- 
ton, and Dr. Sutherland. Dr. Suther- 
land had been on both the Royal Com- 
mission and the Committee of 1859, and 
was now on the Sanitary Committee, and 
was in daily communication with the 
Director of Works and Barracks. To 
this Committee all important questions 
on new buildings were referred. The 
regulations insured that at headquarters 
both that Department and the Medical 
Department should express their opi- 
nions on the condition of any building 
complained of. He was not satisfied, 
however, that the regulations insured 
communication between the Command- 
ant of the Royal Engineers and the 
Sanitary Officer at the place complained 
of. The Director General of the Army 
Medical Department would always re- 
fer to the Sanitary Officer of the station ; 
but that appeared to be an unneces- 
sarily dilatory process, and he had taken 
steps to secure communication—which 
practically did take place in most cases 
—being secured in all cases by regula- 
tion. This appeared to him to be the 
only link wanting in a very couplete 
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chain, and he thought the system which 
began in 1857 had been most successful 
in securing the better health of Her 
Majesty’s Forces in barracks. He 
would give a few figures to prove 
what he said. The death-rate in 
the Army in 1857 was 17°8 per 1,000. 
It was, in 1885—the last year for which 
Returns were worked out—6°68 per 
1,000, and that again was a reduction 
on the average rate of the previous 10 
years, which was 7°20 per 1,000. He 
was sorry he could not add a late aver- 
age for the civil population. It was 
difficult to work out these statistics for 
corresponding ages to those of soldiers, 
and to make allowances for the modify- 
ing effects of invaliding. He could, how- 
ever, give some interesting figures as 
regarded enteric fever. The proportion 
per 1,000 of deaths from enteric fever 
among the civil population in England 
and Wales between 15 and 45 years of 
age, and among soldiers at home during 
1883 were—civil, 30 per 1,000; mili- 
tary, ‘24 per 1,000. These figures were 
worked out by Dr. Marston to illustrate 
a point in one of his lectures, and not 
with reference to any particular question 
of sanitation. But he could give their 
Lordships a comparison of the mortality 
rate per 1,000 from all causes among 
the civil population between the ages of 
20 and 40 in the Dublin registration dis- 
trict and among the military population 
in the Dublin district. In 1882 it was 
for the civil population between 20 and 
40 years of age 12:7, for the military 
7°55 ; in 1883, civil 13-9, military 6°48 ; 
in 1884, civil 13-7, military 7°20; in 
1885, civil 13-0, military 6°46; and be- 
tween the years 1875-84 the average 
death-rate per 1,000 was civil 14:1, mili- 
tary 6°35. These figures, he thought, 
would stow that the mortality among 
our soldiers was not nearly so great as 
the mortality among the civil population. 
The recommendations of Lord Sand- 
hurst had all been approved, and were 
being carried out as fast as was prac- 
ticable. The Secretary of State for War 
had approved of an examination of the 
sanitary state of the Royai Barracks by 
Sir Charles Cameron, head of the Public 
Health Department at Dublin, and Dr. 
Grimshaw, Registrar-General of Ireland, 
in conjunction with the principal medi- 
cal officer and commandant of the Royal 
Engineers, which examination was now 


in progress. As regarded the Royal 
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Barracks, he might remind the noble 
Earl that barracks were about to bo 
erected on another site in Dublin, and 
£15,000 had been taken for that service 
in the Estimates for the present year. 
As soon as the whole of the ground was 
obtained—there had been some legal 
difficulties with regard to the title of a 
part of it which had delayed the settle- 
ment of the plans—Cavalry Barracks 
would be erected, and the Royal Bar- 
racks, Dublin, with regard to which 
there might possibly be some suspicion 
of insanitary condition, would be re- 
modelled, and used only for Infantry, 
the old barracks at Linen Hall being 
vacated. In the barrack annual esti- 
mates of this year a sum of £1,089 was 
taken for specific improvements at the 
Royal Barracks, and £600 for various 
sanitary purposes in the Dublin barracks 
generally. The sanitary condition of our 
barracks, and the health of our soldiers, 
had been for more than 20 years a mat- 
ter of very considerable interest to the 
Military Authorities, and they had paid 
every attention to it. The figures showed 
that a considerable improvement in the 
sanitary condition of barracks had been 
the result of their labours. 

Tne Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
did not think that the mortality amongst 
the civil population had anything to do 
with this matter. It was evident that 
the mortality amongst the lower classes 
in Dublin was likely to be greater than 
amongst the soldiers; but, however it 
affected the question, the sanitary con- 
dition of the barracks in Dublin was not 
what it ought to be. He was speaking 
of facts which were notorious on the 
spot, when he said that if the noble 
Lord (Lord Harris) would look at the 
correspondence which had taken place 
on this subject, he would find that the 
state of the barracks had been con- 
demned in the strongest terms by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, when Secretary of State for War, 
had had occasion to write of it and speak 
of it. The Under Secretary had just 
stated that there was in connection with 
the Royal Barracks possibly a suspicion 
of insanitary condition. Suspicion was 
not the word that ought to be used. It 
was a matter of fact. The question 
was one of a most serious character, and 
he felt sure the present Secretary of 
State for War could not intend to give 
it the go-by. He sincerely trusted that 
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the Government would apply themselves 
to this particular point, which deserved 
their earliest attention. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he could assure 
their Lordships that there was not the 
slightest wish on the part of anybody to 
conceal from the public the sanitary or 
insanitary state of the barracks used by 
the Army; and it was the anxious en- 
deavour of the Government to place them 
in the best sanitary condition possible at 
the earliest opportunity. He repeated 
that although cases of disease might 
arise in the barracks, it did not neces- 
sarily follow that they had been caught 
in the barracks. The fact was that both 
in the Press and in Parliament some 
capital had been made out of cases of 
illness, some of which were attributable 
to a bad condition of health due to 
causes other than the condition of the 
barracks. , 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, 
that as one intimately acquainted with 
Dublin, he fully endorsed all that the 
noble Earl the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (the Earl of Carnarvon) had 
said as to the state of the Royal 
Barracks. He knew as a fact that 
they had been for many years in an in- 
sanitary condition, and he hoped the 
Government would adopt stringent mea- 
sures to deal with the evil. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
obliged to his noble Friend (Lord Harris) 
for agreeing to his Motion; but, with 
great respect to him, he would prefer tu 
have the Return in the form in which 
he (Earl Beauchamp) had moved for it. 
He did not wish to leave it to the mili- 
tary authorities in Dublin to decide 
whether or not a particular case of 
fever arose from bad drainage or not. 
The noble Lord had warned them 
that many diseases which were treated 
in the barracks were not contracted 
there. That was perhaps a truism ; 
but, on the other hand, if a soldier 
contracted a fever outside the barracks, 
and went in to die, it was possible 
that another might contract one in- 
side and go outside to die. One class 
of case might be set against the other. 
However, he desired that their Lord- 
ships should have the facts before them. 
If it turned out that the barracks were 
in an admirable state, no one would 
rejoice more than he. He failed to see 
how the statistics relating to the whole 
of Her Majesty’s Army bore on the case 
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he had brought before their Lordships. 
It must be borne in mind that he had 
not referred specifically to the Royal 
Barracks in Dublin. There were other 
barracks there to which his observations 
would apply—the Richmond Barracks, 
for instance—and he trusted attention 
would not be diverted from those bar- 
racks, for the whole of the barracks in 
Dublin generally were in a bad state. 
He hoped their Lordships would agree 
to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—VOLUN- 
TEER COAST DEFENCE—THE NAVAL 
VOLUNTEER HOME DEFENCE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Eart COWPER, in rising to move, 
for— 

‘* Correspondence between the Naval Volun- 
teer Home Defence Association and the Admir- 
alty as to sanctioning a scheme for obtaining 
and arming a steamer for the use of the local 
Royal Artillery Volunteer Force at Brighton,”’ 


said, they had previously had some very 
interesting and important debates upon it. 
About two years ago, he (Earl Cowper), 
himself, drew attention to the matter in 
that House; and it was then the opi- 
nion that these towns would in case of 
war be inthe utmost danger. The ques- 
tion might well appear to have only a 
local bearing, but the fact was that it 
was connected with a very great and 
important subject—our seaport defences. 
There could be no doubt that an un- 
armed and unfortified coast, towns could 
be easily captured by an enemy, and a 
ransom, exacted. The rules of mari- 
time warfare were even more favourable 
to belligerents than tothose of warfare on 
land, and not only would an enemy be per- 
fectly within his right in taking an un- 
fortitied town, but both the French and 
the Russians had declared it was their 
intention in case of war with England to 
pursue that plan, and take advantage of 
the undefended state of many of our sea- 
ports. The whole question of coast de- 
fence was such a large one, that he did not 
intend to enter intoit ; and he would con- 
fine himself to that part in which Volun- 
teers could be made useful. There wasa 
strong feeling among the population of 
the seaport towns that they could take 
part ey = te in any movement for 
the defence of their towns. It would be 
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remembered that when the military 
Volunteer movement was started in 
1859, it was coldly looked upon by the 
Government, and it met with a good 
deal of opposition and ridicule from some 
sections of the public. But all was 
overcome by the spirit of the Volunteers, 
and the Force had become one of the 
recognized Forces of the country, and 
one upon which we all calculated as an 
important element of our defence in case 
of invasion. He wished that something 
of the same kind should take place with 
regard to our Naval Volunteers; but it 
seemed as if it would require something 
like the actual imminence of war to call 
forth a similar feeling in their favour, 
and the only danger was that the im- 
portance of Volunteer Naval organiza- 
tion might be recognized too late, as war 
in these days came on very quickly. 
Anyway, there could be no doubt that 
the Naval Volunteers also might be 
greatly increased in numbers, if some 
encouragement was given to the move- 
ment. ‘The general question, however, 
was a larger one than he intended to go 
into, and he would confine himself to 
that portion of it, which concerned boats. 
No body of Naval Volunteers could be of 
any use at all unless provided with boats, 
either for gun practice or torpedo prac- 
tice, and there were only three ways in 
which boats could be provided. It had 
been suggested that they might be 
built and supplied by the Government; 
but he was afraid the Government was 
unwilling to provide them. The Naval 
Volunteer Defence Association, of which 
he was President, had tried to induce the 
local Volunteer Forces to buy or build 
boats for themselves; but there was a 
general remonstrance that this was a 
matter that should be done by the Go- 
vernment. .\ third suggestion was that 
boats should be borrowed, and thereupon 
several patriotic shipowners offered to 
meet them; and at Brighton the loan of 
a steamer was obtained. In a discussion 
in this House two years ago mention 
was made of the association named, and 
of its action in this matter, and the then 
Lord Privy Seal, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, was understood to promise 
the encouragement of the Admiralty, 
but when application was made for the 
loan of a gun for use on board the 
Brighton steamer, the association re- 
ceived a short, dry answer, amounting 
to what he would term ‘‘a tremendous 
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snub,” and couched in such terms as to 
make some of their members feel that 
their work was at an end and that they 
might as well dissolve at once. But as 
they had received support from the 
public, who had an interest in the 
matter, they did not like to dissolve 
without making a further effort and 
giving publicity to their action and its 
want of success. This was his excuse 
for bringing the matter before their 
Lordships. This test case was one of 
some importance, and he brought it for- 
ward partly to make the matter public, 
and also that the facts might be in the 
possession of Members of that House 
who had interested themselves in the 
subject of coast defence. He could 
hardly suppose the Papers would be 
refused, and if he did not get much 
support now, he should take another 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
subject when their Lordships might 
have given it further consideration. 


Moved for— 

“ Correspondence between the Naval Volun- 
teer Home Defence Association and the Admi- 
ralty in sanctioning a scheme for obtaining and 
arming a steamer for the use of the local Royal 
Artillery Volunteer Force at Brighton.’’—( The 
Earl Cowper.) 

Viscount SIDMOUTH. said, he 
thought the House and the country were 
much indebted to the noble Earl for the 
manner in which he had taken up the 
question. The question of coast defence 
had been before the country for a long 
time; Government after Government 
had been questioned on the subject and 
had made promises, but nothing prac- 
tical had been done; the result being, 
that this great naval country left the de- 
fence of its seaports in the same state it 
was in 20 years ago. Considering the 
success of the military Volunteer move- 
ment, it was surprising that this naval 
country, with a great population on the 
sea coast, should have done so little to 
organize Volunteers for coast defence. 
He made special inquiries two or three 
years ago, and found that at many ports 
large bodies of men were waiting forthe 
Government to encourage them, and to 
assist them, with guns and officers, 
which could not be obtained unless the 
Volunteers received the practical support 
of the Admiralty. It was impossible 
that Naval Volunteers could drill with- 
out guns, any more than Military Volun- 
teers could practise with sticks instead 
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of rifles. We should have some regard 
to what had been done in other countries. 
The sea-coast population of France were 
available to the extent of 180,000 men 
for the defence of its shores. There was 
nothing that affected the naval supre- 
macy of this country so much as the 
knowledge that the coast of the country 
was in a proper state of defence, and 
that the Navy itself could be set free to 
deal with any hostile force. We could 
have any number of trained Naval 
Volunteers, had the Admiralty thought 
that desirable ; but successive Boards of 
Admiralty had failed to take up the 
question of Volunteer organization. He 
was informed that Naval officers gene- 
rally were against the movement, al- 
though he knew that several were not. 
Admirals who had inspected some of 
these local corps had told him that they 
were in an admirable state, and quite 
capable of doing justice to the move- 
ment. If Naval officers were now against 
this Volunteer movement, that was pre- 
cisely what happened in the case of the 
Military Volunteer movement some years 
ago. Military officers at one time looked 
down upon the Volunteers ; but the other 
day Lord Wolseley told him that military 
opinion had been entirely changed by 
what the Volunteers had done. The same 
thing would happen with regard to the 
Naval Volunteer movement, if the Go- 
vernment would give it the support to 
which it was entitled. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that he was glad to support the noble 
Earl who had taken up the Naval Volun- 
teer movement. The Association of which 
the noble Earl was Chairman wished to 
try an experiment. They believed that 
they could provide a suitable ship, and 
all they asked the Government for was 
the loan of a gun for the purpose. From 
the exceedingly curt answer of the Go- 
vernment it might be supposed that the 
matter had been brought before the 
Admiralty unsupported by any Naval 
authority ; but that was by no means the 
case, for the proposal was supported by 
Rear-Admiral Colomb, who was well- 
known for his ability, his knowledge of 
the Service, and his study of modern 
appliances. It was a very moderate re- 
quest that the Association made, one 
that would cost the Government nothing, 
and as it was supported by a competent 
Naval authority, he hoped the Board of 
Admiralty would reconsider the answer 
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which they had given in this matter to 
his noble Friend, and that they would 
not throw cold water on a movement 
which was in itself a very laudable one, 
and which might, in time of war, be of 
very great value in the defence of the 
ports of this country. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
he had heard the statement of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Northbrook), 
as to the reply of the Admiralty to the 
request for aid, with some regret. Two 
years ago when he (the Earl of Har- 
rowby) had himself replied to the noble 
Earl on behalf of the Admiralty, he had 
said that they would do all in their power 
to assist the object of the Coast Defence 
Association. In saying that, he could 
assure his noble Friend he spoke not on 
his own responsibility, but after a long 
conference with the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and with the then 
Minister of War. What he said was 
deliberately said. Their policy then 
was to encourage as much as possible 
local exertions in this matter. It was 
held that it would be impossible for the 
Government of the day to undertake the 
vast expense involved in defending the 
commercial harbours of the country and 
its seaports, but a strong appeal was 
made to the patriotism of the localities. 
Some time after that he was instructed 
to say that the Admiralty would do all in 
their power to encourage the local spirit, 
and he could not now believe that it was 
intended to change that policy. The 
country, he thought, had a right to know 
at once whether Naval men had altered 
their opinion as to Naval Volunteer de- 
fence, aud whether there were any grave 
reasonsagainst it. Ifthere was no great 
objection to the production of the Papers 
asked for in the Motion, they should be 
a ga though it would be well if the 

otion were withdrawn. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, that his noble Friend’s Motion 
had not attracted the attention which 
it ought to have attracted at the Ad- 
miralty, and he had had no communi- 
cation from the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject. He felt much too keenly the 
difference between the opinion of a 
civilian and a naval or military man to 
enter into the question to which his noble 
Friend had drawn attention. He had no 
doubt of its importance or of the motive 
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which animated him in drawiug their 
attention to the subject; but he must 
ask him to defer it to another day, when 
he would have an opportunity of com- 
municating with Lord George Hamilton. 
Probably his noble Friend would rest 
satisfied with having drawn attention to 
the matter, and would withdraw his 
Motion. Should he do so, the Govern- 
ment, in the future, would find him 
an opportunity for again raising the 
question. 

Earnt COWPER said, he was quite 
willing to defer the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bitts— Second Reading— 
Education (Scotland) Acts Amendment (No. 
2) * (242). 

Committee—Coal Mines Regulation [130] [Second 
Night}\—n.v. 

Considered as amended—National Debt and Local 
Loans * [266]. 

Provistonat Orper Briis— Report—Metropolis 
(Cable Street, Shadwell) * [277]; Metropolis 
(Shelton Street, St. Giles) * [278]; Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries * [279]; Pier and Har- 
bour (No. 2)* [276]. 

Third Reading—Tramways (No. 2) * [271], and 
passed. 


QUESTIONS. 

——o 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—JUDD 
FOUNDATION, TONBRIDGE. 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, S.) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, with 
reference to the statement made by him 
on the 19th May, What is the result of 
the communication between the Charity 
Commissioners and the Skinners’ Com- 
pany respecting the establishment of a 
second grade school at Tonbridge ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uaM Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The Charity Commissioners have com- 
municated with the Skinners’ Company 
on the subject of the Memorial referred 
to in the answer given on the 19th of 
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May, and have suggested a conference 
with the Company. No time has as yet 
been fixed for the proposed conference; 
but it is expected that an appointment 
for the purpose will shortly be made. 


WAR OFFICE—QUEEN’S REGULATIONS 
AS TO THE “FIRE PICQUET”’—FIRE 
PICQUET AT NETLEY. 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8S.) (for Mr. 
T. M. Heatr) (Longford, N.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is in 
accordance with the Queen’s Regulations 
that men detailed for “fire picquet” 
must remain in barracks for a period of 
seven days, and answer their names at 
6 o'clock in the morning, and 10 at 
night; whether such is the case at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley ; if steps 
will be taken to alter this regulation ; 
what is the usual period for officers com- 
manding corps and regiments to be on 
one station; and, under what circum- 
stances does their removal or transfer 
take place ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Queen’s Regulations require the 
appointment of a fire picquet in every 
barrack or encampment; and obviously, 
if they are to be of use, the men com- 
posing it must not be far from the points 
where fires may break out. The term 
of service in the fire picquet is not laid 
down by Regulation, and must depend 
on the number of men available by 
way of relief; but the longer one 
picquet serves the longer it will be be- 
fore another tour of fire duty comes 
round. The times held to be convenient 
at Netley are as stated in the hon. 
Member’s Question. As a rule, regi- 
ments of cavalry and battalions of In- 
fantry remain two years at a station 
at home. Movements are necessitated 
by foreign reliefs, and by the desirability 
of giving each corps a tour of service, 
while at home, at Aldershot, or some 
other camp. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
NAVAL REVIEW. 


Apmirrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to embark the 
officers at present studying at Greenwich 
on board different ships for the Naval 
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Review ; and, if so, whether it may be 
made optional to them, in view of the 
great hardship of obliging those officers 
who are working hard for first-class 
certificates, to break off in the middle of 
their studies ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
the intention of the Admiralty to em- 
ploy the officers at present studying at 
the College at Greenwich in the different 
ships to be commissioned for the Naval 
Review. There will be no break in the 
middle of their studies, nor will the 
usual time of preparation for the ex- 
amination be curtailed. It is not in- 
tended to make their employment 
optional. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
—CONVEYANCE OF TOWN REFUSE. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether, having regard to the 
fact that a clause was inserted in ‘“‘The 
Caledonian and Scottish Central Rail- 
ways Amalgamation Act, 1865,’ com- 
pelling the Railway Companies therein 
mentioned to convey town refuse at a 
fixed rate, and in view of the great 
importance both to town authorities and 
to agriculturists of such refuse being 
conveyed into the country at a cheap 
rate for the use of farmers, the Board 
of Trade will re-consider their decision 
not to introduce a clause dealing with 
the subject in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill now before Parliamept ? 

Tre SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Board of Trade regret very much that 
they do not see their way to proposing 
such clauses as the hon. Member con- 
templates; but it is competent to him to 
move such a clause if he thinks fit, and 
the Board of Trade will give it careful 
consideration. 


NAVY—THE NORTH AMERICAN STA- 
TION—TORPEDO BOATS FOR HALI- 
FAX. 


ApmrraL Sm EDMUND COM- 
M EREULL (Southampton) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If it is 
intended to carry out the policy of the 
Government, as indicated to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the North Ame- 
rican Station in July, 1885, and keep 
at Halifax four first-class torpedo hoats; 
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if so, when it is proposed to commence 
the sheds which are absolutely neces- 
sary to insure their preservation during 
the winter; and, if he is aware that 
drawings and estimates for the sheds 
have been sent home 18 months ago, 
and the estimated cost one-third of the 
Bermuda estimate for the same number 
of boats ?° 

Toe FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
intended to send out two first-class tor- 
pedo boats to Halifax, instead of four, 
as originally contemplated, as soon as 
the necessary storage for them can be 
provided. The Commander-in-Chief on 
the station has been directed to report 
the best arrangement that can be made. 
The estimate sent home was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and could not be 
accepted ; it has been considerably al- 
tered on re-consideration. The Bermuda 
estimate was certainly higher than that 
sent,from Halifax; but it is not intended 
to carry out the arrangement therein 
proposed, as it has been decided to 
accept a less expensive method for the 
protection of the boats from weather. 
MAD DOGS—THE RABIES ORDER OF 

1886, 

Apmrrat Sr EDMUND COM- 
MERELL (Southampton) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware of the 
anomalous manner in which the Rabies 
Order of 1886 is applied by Local 
Authorities, especially as instanced in 
the case of the extensive suburbs of the 
Borough of Southampton, which are in 
the County of Hants? In the borough 
the Order is not in force, in Hants it is; 
so that, owing to the boundary in many 
places of the two districts being an 
artificial one, dogs may roam about 
one side of a street unmuzzled and not 
under control, whilst on the other side 
of the street it is an offence (for which 
many persons have been fined) to allow 
dogs to be unmuzzled or not under 
control. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the Order of 1886 enabled Local 
Authorities, from time to time, to make 
Regulations as they thought fit. Such 
Regulations, when made, only applied 
to the district of the Local Authority by 
whom they were made. The anomaly 
referred to in the Question was appa- 
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rent; but there were no means of avoid. 
ing it, as he had no power to alter the 
boundaries of Local Authorities. 


THE MAGISTRACY 
WALES) — BURY 
BENCH. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) (for Mr. Caine) 
(Barrow-in-Furness) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is true that five gentlemen have 
recently been added to the Commission 
of the Peace for Bury St. Edmunds, 
three of whom are at present actively 
engaged in the sale or manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, and that half the 
active members of the Bench of Bury 
St. Edmunds are now engaged in the 
liquor trade ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) in reply, 
said, it was quite true that five gentle- 
men had been added to the Commission 
of the Peace for Bury St. Edmunds. 
One of them is a member of a brew- 
ing firm; but none of the other four 
were engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The Lord 
Chancellor was not aware whether any 
of the other magistrates were so en- 


gaged. 


(ENGLAND AND 
ST. EDMUNDs’ 


INDIA—THE NIZAM OF THE DECCAN 
—CONCESSION OF MINING RIGHTS 
—THE RUBY MINES OF UPPER 
BURMAH. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether an English 
Company has recently obtained, with 
the sanction of the Government of 
India, the concession of a monopoly of 
mining rights within the territories of 
His Highness the Nizam of the Deccan ; 
and, whether the arrangement contem- 
plated by the Government of India for 
the working of the Ruby Mines of 
Upper Burmah will create a monopoly 
in that Province ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonmn Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
Yes, Sir; the English Company has a 
monopoly of such mining rights as it 
elects, prior to 1896, to take up on 
specified conditions. No arrangements 
for working the Burmese Ruby Mines 
are yet concluded, 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE NEW SWORD 
BAYONETS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the sword bayonets now being manufac- 
tured at Enfield are of the same pattern 
as those to be made by Messrs. Wilkin- 
son; and, whether they are subjected to 
the same tests ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
My answer, Sir, to both Questions is— 
Yes. If the hon, and gallant Gentleman 
will do me the favour to call upon me at 
the War Office, I shall be glad to give 
him all the information on the subject I 
can. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SERGEANT HENRY. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If, on the occasion of 
Francis Cooke being charged with pre- 
senting a revolver at Mr. Veich Simpson, 
Sergeant Henry said he was prepared to 
swear Cooke was sober; whether Cooke 
is now permitted to carry fire-arms; 
whether Sergeant Henry charged Mr. 
Veich Simpson a few nights afterwards 
with being drunk, while Constable Far- 
rell appeared as plaintiff in the sum- 
mons; whether Mr. Turner, R.M., at 
Petty Sessions, commented strongly on 
such a breach of discipline as putting the 
constable forward as complainant, the 
sergeant being the senior on duty; and, 
whether the Government intend to take 
steps, in accordance with the Constabu- 
lary Code, to remove Sergeant Henry 
from the district, if they still consider 
him fit to have charge of a station ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), in reply, said, he 
was unable to receive the necessary in- 
formation to enable him to reply to this 
Question. It would be necessary to make 
local inquiries. 


IRELAND—THE SCHULL (CO. CORK) 
TRAMWAY — MAJOR GENERAL 
HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) (for Mr. 
Hunter) (Aberdeen, N.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether the Major General Hut- 
chinson, who recently inquired as to the 
discontinuance of running of the Schull 
(Co. Cork) Tramway, is the same person 
who, two years ago, on the part of the 
Board of Trade, inspected and passed 
this line; and, if so, will the Govern- 
ment cause to be made a careful and 
independent inquiry, by a different In- 
spector, into the causes that has led to 
the breakdown of the Schull Tramway 
and to the circumstances connected 
therewith ? 

Toe SECRETARY ro roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): As this sub- 
ject concerns the Board of Trade, and 
not the Irish Office, perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer the 
Question. Major General Hutchinson, 
who was appointed by the Board of 
Trade to hold an inquiry under the 
Schull and Skibbereen Tramway and 
Light Railway Order, is the officer who, 
in 1886, inspected the railway and re- 
ported thereon. There is nothing in 
either his Report or in the circum- 
stances which have since come before 
them which afford the Board of Trade 
reason for considering that any further 
inquiry should be held than that which 
General Hutchinson has recently con- 
ducted. I shall be glad to present the 
Report on the recent Inquiry if the hon. 
Member likes to move for it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — MR. THOMAS WYNNE 
EATON, CO. FLINT. 


Mr. JOHN ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether Mr. Thomas 
Wynne Eaton, of Leeswood Hall, Mold, 
a Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Flint, is the same person as one ''homas 
Wynne Eaton recently adjudged a bank- 
rupt; and, whether the fact of bank- 
ruptcy itself cancels an appointment as 
a magistrate ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, there was a gentleman in the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
of Flint of the name mentioned ; but he 
was not aware of his having been ad- 
judicated a bankrupt. If that were the 
case, however, it would disqualify him 
for the Magistracy. 








767 Tithes 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ACT, 1880— 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AT PETER- 

HEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the accidental death of a labourer 
named Whyte, engaged at the construc- 
tion of the Harbour of Refuge at Peter- 
head, on the 25th April last; whether 
the death is admitted to have occurred 
in consequence of the negligence of the 
foreman of works ; whether the Secretary 
of the Commissioners of the Admiralty 
has denied liability and refused to accept 
a summons on the ground that the 
Crown is not bound by the Employers 
Liability Act of 1880; and, what steps, 
if any, the Government intend to take 
to prevent what-appears to be an evasion 
of the responsibility of the Act in regard 
to employés under the Crown authorities ? 

Tsuz FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
death of Whyte is entirely attributable 
to accident, and not to any negligence 
on the part of the foreman of the works 
at Peterhead. The Secretary of the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty has 
denied liability, and in that contention 
he is legally right. The Admiralty, 
being free from legal liability, will in- 
quire into the case, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether any grant should be 
made, by way of grace and favour, to 
the representative of the deceased. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would intro- 
duce a clause in the Employers’ Liability 
Act Amendment Bill to prevent work- 
men and their relatives being deprived 
of their rights by such a technical objec- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.) suggested 
that Notice of the Question should be 
given. 


TITHES (WALES)— COLLECTION OF 
TITHE AT MOCHDRE—READING THE 
RIOT ACT. 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Chief Constable, whose Report was read 
to the House on Monday the 20th of 
June, relating to the collection of tithe 
at Mochdre, was the officer in command 
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of the police at the time; and, whether 
it was under his instructions that the 
police charged and batoned the people ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
also asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, Whether the Magistrate 
who read the Riot Act during the collec- 
tion of tithes at Mochdre was an English 
gentleman who does not understand the 
language of the people; whether the 
efforts of a police constable to translate 
the Riot Act occasioned considerable 
merriment to the bystanders; and, whe. 
ther, in view of the employment of the 
military and police to quell the resistance 
to the payment of tithes, he will prepare 
a ae Welsh translation of the Riot 
Act 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that the Chief Constable of Den- 
bighshire was in command of the police 
at the time of the disturbances at 
Mochdre, and it was by his instructions 
that, when the police were attacked, the 
reserves were ordered up to their assist- 
ance. The police were attacked by the 
mob, and acted in self-defence. The 
Chief Constable informed him that his 
men were marching quietly down the 
road when the crowd rushed upon them 
from the rear, and attacked them with 
stones and sticks. The Chief Constable 
had no information as to the injuries 
alleged to have been received by Mr. 
Elias Hughes, of Colwyn Bay. The 
Chief Constable reported that Mr. 
William Jones, of Tan-yr-Alt, was bleed- 
ng from wounds on the head after the 
mélée was over; but he paid his tithes 
three-quar'ers of an hour later, and he 
was not bleeding them. The Riot Act 
was read in English and translated into 
Welsh by an efficient interpreter—a 
police-sergeant. He saw no necessity 
for preparing a correct translation of the 
Riot Act. He must decline to direct a 
special inquiry into the conduet of the 
police; but he would gladly consider in 
what way it would be possible to insti- 
tute an impartial inquiry into all the 
circumstances of the case. He desired 
to point out, however, that in any 
inquiry he could order there would be 
no power to administer an oath or to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. 
Persons who accompanied a riot during 
an attack on the police must not com- 
plain if they suffered injury in the course 
of the collision. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, that after that statement 
he was very glad to be relieved from the 
duty of moving the adjournment of the 
House in order to call attention to the 
subject; a course which but for the 
announcement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he should have felt 
bound to adopt. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion) asked, whether the 
promised inquiry would be open and 
independent ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN desired to 
know when the inquiry was likely to 
commence, and before whom ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS inquired, whether 
the Chief Constable and police officers 
would be examined. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said; he had pro- 
mised to consider fully in what way this 
inquiry could best be conducted, and he 
agreed that any inquiry that was not 
open would not be satisfactory. With 
regard to giving parties the right to 
appear, that must probably be left to 
the person who held the inquiry. He 
would take care that the person appointed 
should be not only an impartial person, 
but one whose decision would command 
confidence. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—LAND PURCHASES 
BY MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL GOVERN. 
MENT. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Honourable C. J. 
Master, first Member of the Council of 
Madras, and Mr. H. S. Thomas, first 
Member of the Madras Board of Revenue, 
have recentiy purchased in the names of 
their respective sons, large estates in the 
Madras Presidency ; whether these gen- 
tleman retain a substantial interest in 
these estates; and, whether the Secre- 
tary of State is agg to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return giving 
the names of all Madras civilians who 
are directly or indirectly interested in 
land or land speculations within that 
Presidency ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion which leads him to suppose that the 
statements implied in the first two Ques- 
tions are correct, As all civilians are 

rohibited from acquiring or holding 
and within the Provinces, with the ad- 
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ministration of which they are concerned, 
and as the Secretary of State has recently 
taken such steps as he considered neces- 
sary for securing the observance of the 
regulation, he considers it unnecessary 
to call for the Return suggested. 


THE LAND COURTS (IRELAND)— 
APPEALS IN CO, LONGFORD. 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) for (Mr. 
T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Is it the fact that the appel- 
lants from County Longford, in the Land 
Courts, will have to go with their wit- 
nesses to Roscommon on Thursday next, 
and could no more convenient arrange- 
ment be made for hearing Longford rent 
appeals ? 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), inreply, said, he 
understood that with the exception of 
those cases in which both parties to the 
appeal had consented to an adjournment 
to the next sitting at Longford, the 
Longford appeal cases would be taken 
up at Roscommon to-day. As there 
appeared to be some inconvenience occa- 
sioned to the parties concerned by the 
present arrangement, the Land Commis- 
sioners would re-consider their decision 
with reference to the place for holding 
their sittings, having due regard to all 
the interests of the parties. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—INSANITARY CON- 
DITION OF BOW CREEK, BLACKWALL. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
port, dated 10th May, 1887, of the In- 
spector of Nuisances in Manufactories to 
the Board of Works for the Poplar Dis- 
trict, from which it appears that Bow 
Creek (between Blackwall and Bromley 
Lock) is in a very foul state, in conse- 
quence of the sewage discharge from the 
West Ham Sewage Works; and, whe- 
ther he will bring the matter under the 
notice of the proper authorities, in order 
that the evil may be abated ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
received a copy of the Report referred 
to, and the matter has had my attention. 
I have seen the Clerk to the Poplar Dis- 
trict Board of Works with reference to 
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the complaint, and am in communication 
with the Lea Conservancy Board and the 
Town Council of West Ham on the 
subject. 


PUOR LAW—MACCLESFIELD UNION— 
BURIAL OF A FEMALE PAUPER. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he can now 
state the result of his promised inquiry 
into the facts of an alleged scandal, in 
connection with the burial of a female 
pauper, in the Macclesfield Union ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
result of the inquiry which I have caused 
to be made is this:—An inmate of the 
workhouse of the Macclesfield Union 
died on Monday, the 30th of May. 
Notice of the death was given to her 
friends, and they waited upon the master 
of the workhouse, and stated that burial 
money would be paid bya club and that 
they proposed to undertake the burial. 
On the following Friday an undertaker, 
who was employed by the friends, re- 
moved the body. On the next day 
(Saturday) the master was informed that, 
in consequence of some alleged fraudu- 
lent entry, the club refused to pay the 
burial money, and that the friends could 
not undertake the burial. The body was 
then lying in a house with only one bed- 
room, and the master assented to the 
body being returned to the workhouse. 
Directions were given for proper pro- 
vision being made for recetving the body 
in the dead-house at the workhouse ; and 
when the coffin was brought it was re- 
moved there, and the body was taken 
from the coffin and laid in the usual 

lace. The undertaker was asked to 
eave the coffin until the Monday, but 
he declined to do so. It does not appear 
to me that any blame attaches to the 
officers of the Union in the matter. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.S. “IMPERIEUSE.” 


Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether his at- 
tention has been called to a letter of the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed), in Zhe Times of the 22nd, in 
which it is stated, in reference to the 
Impérieuss ; that she was designed as a 
high speeded cruiser under sails and 
steam, depending on her sails to supple- 


Mr. Ritchie 
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ment her steam power, and consequently 
to be able to continue at sea for a con- 
siderable time, notwithstanding a rela- 
tively small bunker capacity; that, in 
order to render her efficient, it has been 
necessary to remove her masts and spars, 
thereby rendering her entirely dependent 
on steam ; that, even after this removal, 
she is so low in the water as to be inca- 
pable of carrying even her 400 tons of 
coal at her intended load draught; and 
that, consequently, the moderate protec- 
tion afforded by her armour as designed 
will be further reduced in proportion as 
she is supplied with coal; and, whether 
these statements are substantially ac- 
curate ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Impérieuse was designed in 1881 as a 
high speed cruiser under steam. Her 
sail power was auxiliary to her steam 
power, asin the Nelson and the North- 
ampton. It was anticipated that, at or- 
dinary working speed, the rate of coal 
consumption would be reduced by the 
use of sails. This ship was completed 
in 1886. Trials at sea in the autumn 
of 1886 proved that the economy of coal 
consumption obtained by the use of sails 
was not great. The character of the 
armament made the working of the sails 
difficult; and it was decided that greater 
efficiency for fighting and general ser- 
vice would be secured by removing the 
sails and substituting fighting tops. 
The result of this and one or two minor 
changes has been a reduction in weight 
carried of about 100 tons. In the in- 
terval between the commencement and 
completion of this vessel 415 extra tons 
weight were added to her as follows :— 
namely, machinery, 106, substitution of 
ordinary type for locomotive type; in- 
crease of armament, 135; seP nt thars 
30; increase weight of hull 130—total, 
415. In the design. the belt was to be 
3 feet 3 inches above the level of the 
water. This extra weight alluded to has 
increased the draught by 11} inches, 
and reduced the height of the belt to 
2 feet 3} inches. The coal bunkers 
have a capacity of 1,130 tons in the de- 
sign. The normal coal supply was fixed 
at 400 tons. The present Board of Ad- 
miralty considered this insufficient, and 
placed it at 900 tons. This supply gives 
the vessel a combination of speed and 
coal endurance in excess of any war 
vessel of similar tonnage afloat, but 
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immerses the belt 19 inches more. 
Adding together the gain from removal 
of sails and the loss from increase of 
coal and other weights, the belt is only 
13 inches above water, instead of 
3 feet 3 inches, her extra immersion 
being 2 feet 1 inch. With this extra 
immersion, the barbette guns are 19 feet 
and the broadside guns 10 feet above 
water. The vessel was most favourably 
reported upon by Captain Fane, who 
commanded her during the experimental 
cruise, and I will lay the Report upon 
the Table of the House. The stability 
of the vessel is in no way affected by the 
extra weights. 

Sm EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) 
asked, Whether the noble Lord could 
state to the House that the excess of 
weight of 415 tons which he had men- 
tioned should not have been an excess 
of about 700 tons? He wished also to 
ask, whether the noble Lord had ac- 
quainted himself with the fact that this 
vessel was presented to the House as an 
armed cruiser of 7,390 tons in the year 
1882; and, whether she did not now 
appear in the existing Navy List under 
a totally different category as a vessel 
of 8,500 tons ? 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked, whether the Admiralty considered 
that the defence by the armour was 
adequate in present circumstances ? 

Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
figures I have given are correct. We 
have added these extra weights to the 
original tonnage, and that, no doubt, 
brings it up to the tonnage stated by the 
hon. Gentleman. As regards the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cardiff, in the 
original design the object was that the 
belt should be a certain distance above 
water. The lower it is, the less effective 
it is as a protection to the vessel. 

Sm EDWARD J. REED: The noble 
Lord has stated that the information he 
has given is correct. It is extremely 
incorrect and inconsistent with the infor- 
mation I have received. 


THE CURRENCY—THE NEW COINAGE. 

Mr. J. E. SPENCER (West Brom- 
wich) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If it would be possible to have 
the value of each of the new coins 
stamped upon it, as the slight differ- 
ence in size between the crown piece 
and the double florin, and also the 
half crown and the florin, is likely to 
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lead to great confusion with foreigners 
and others unaccustomed to the new 
coinage ? 

Mr. W. L. BRIGHT (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) also asked, Whether, in view of 
the general disapprobation which has 
been expressed at the appearance and 
workmanship of the new coinage, it is 
the intention of the Government to re- 
commend any alteration in the dies from 
which these coins are struck ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, it had 
been considered by the authorities of 
the Mint that it would be preferable to 
have an artistic design of former days 
reproduced upon the new coins, instead 
of the simple description denominating 
the value of the coin. He had heard 
no complaint except in regard to the 
sixpence. As to the many representa- 
tions that had been made with regard 
to the sixpence, the Mint authorities 
would consider whether any alteration 
could be made. In the meantime, he 
could not undertake to stop the issue of 
the new coins, in view of the very great 
demand there was for them. There was 
a very large supply of the old coins in 
store at the Mint and the Bank, and if 
the public preferred to take them in 
preference to the new, there would be 
ample opportunity for doing so. The 
public had become quite accustomed to 
the difference between the florin and 
the half-crown ; and no confusion 
existed with -regard to them. There 
would be a similar difference between 
the new double florin and the crown; 
so that they would be easily distin- 
guished. Considerable comments had 
been made with regard to the head on 
the coins. But with regard to the re- 
verses, he confessed he had heard very 
little condemnation. If they had been 
condemned at all, it was probably in 
ignorance of the fact that they were 
simply reproductions of the best of our 
old designs. He believed that every- 
one admired the device of St. George 
and the Dragon, which was on the £5, 
the £2, and the £1, and also on the 
crown piece. It was an interesting fact 
that when that design was first intro- 
duced, 60 years ago, it was as bitterly 
criticized as the pattern of the new 
coinage was now criticized. The double 
and single florins were reproductions of 
the reverse of a coin of CharlesI. The 
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florin now in circulation was certainly 
very inferior to the design now revived, 
as its Gothic details were not of the 
highest order. The half-crown was a 
resuscitation of a design of George IIT., 
the first struck after the rehabilitation 
of the coinage. The Mint authorities 
would deeply regret if, in their anxiety 
to reproduce these designs on these old 
coins, many of which were of real 
artistic merit, they should not have 
satisfied the public taste or demand. 

Me. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether it could be arranged 
that the value of a coin should be ex- 
pressed on the coin itself? 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) desired to know whether his 
right hon. Friend had given any further 
attention to making a distinction be- 
tween the sixpence and the half- 
sovereign ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that he had 
answered the point as to the sixpence, 
when he said that the matter would be re- 
considered by the Mint authorities. That 
appeared to be the most formidable criti- 
cism which had been brought against the 
new coinage. In regard to the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman, there had 
been a great controversy between the 
numismatists, or lovers of coins, and the 
more practical persons who passed the 
coins from hand to hand. It had been 
considered that it was reverting to a 
more artistic state of things to have the 
George and Dragon on the reverse 
rather than the commonplace device of 
‘‘one shilling,’’ ‘‘one sovereign,” or 
whatever it might be. It was a matter 
on which there was a conflict of au- 
thority; but the Mint would be ex- 
tremely reluctant to abandon the de- 
sign. With regard to suggestions as to 
changes in the head on the coins, he 
should have to take Her Majesty’s 
pleasure before consenting to an altera- 
tion. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man could pay any attention to the 
Crown on Her Majesty’s head, and save 
it from falling to the ground? If worn 
as represented on the coins, nothing 
could save it from falling to the ground. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, with regard to 
the representation of Her Majesty upon 
the coins, it would be his duty to take 
Her Majesty’s pleasure before he would 
consent to any alteration in the design, 
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MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he can now state 
the composition of the Royal Commission 
on Market Rights and Tolls, and the 
tenour of the Commission ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
now in a position to state to the House 
the names of the gentlemen who have 
consented to serve as Members of the 
Royal Commission on Market Rights and 
Tolls. They are as follow :—The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G. (Chair- 
man), Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley 
Childers, M.P., Sir James Porter Corry, 
M.P., Sir Thomas Martineau, Mayor of 
Birmingham; John James Harwood, 
Mayor of Manchester; Charles Isaac 
Elton, Q.C., M.P., Francis William 
Maclean, Q.C., M.P., Henry Broadhurst, 
M.P., Spencer Charrington, M.P., Justin 
M‘Carthy, M.P., and William C. Little, 
Stag’s Holt, March. It is a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire as to the extent to 
which market rights are in the hands of 
(1) local authorities; (2) trading com- 
panies; and (3) private persons or bodies 
of persons other than trading companies ; 
and to inquire generally how and under 
what authority such rights are exercised, 
what are the revenues in respect of those 
rights, distinguishing the receipts from 
tolls, rents, stallages, and other dues 
from other sources of receipt; what is 
the accommodation given in return for 
the charges levied ; in what ratio market 
tolls and dues stand to the value of the 
marketable commodities on which they 
are levied, and how far market rights, 
market bye-laws and regulations, market 
tolls, rents, stallages, and dues, and tolls 
affecting market towns, are restrictive of 
trade; and to report as tothe advisability 
of local authorities acquiring existing 
market rights, and the arrangements de- 
sirable for that purpose; and as to the 
advisability of prohibiting the farming 
by local authorities of market tolls, rents, 
stallages, and other dues, and the placing 
of restrictions on the sale of goods out- 
side the market that may be lawfully 
sold in the market; and also of pro- 
viding that the tolls, &c., of markets 
held by local authorities shall from time 
to time be revised with the view of their 
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being regulated by the necessary ex- 
penditure in connection with the markets ; 
and that such markets shall be free and 
open when the capital charges in respect 
of them have been paid off by the incomes 
from the markets or otherwise; and also 
to report generally as to the alterations 
which may be desirable in the existing 
law relating to markets, having due 
regard to the interests of those con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH thanked the Go- 
vernment for the way in which they had 
fulfilled the pledge given. 


77? 


ADMIRALTY — SPEECH OF LORD 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty propose to lay a Memorandum upon 
the Table, similar to that of theSecretary 
of State for War, in answer to the 
charges contained in the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Speaker, on a 
point of Order, whether there was any 
precedent for a Minister of the Crown 
replying to a Party political speech, made 
out-of-doors, by a Memorandum placed 
on the Table of the House and circulated 
as an ordinary Parliamentary Paper; 
and, if there was a precedent, under 
what circumstances would the circulation 
take place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not aware of 
any precedent of the nature referred to 
by the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. It certainly appears to me 
that there would be an obvious objection 
to laying a Memorandum, by command, 
on the Table, which was of a contro- 
versial description. . 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamittron) (Middlesex, Ealing): If 
the right hon. Gentleman had waited 
until he had heard my answer, I think 
he would not have intervened on a 
point of Order. I do not propose to 
lay any Memorandum on the ‘lable of 
the House similar to that which the 
Secretary of State for War is about 
to publish. All the charges made by 
my noble Friend at Wolverhampton 
against the admistration of the Navy, 
with the exception of the growth of 
non-effective charges, are based upon 
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the Reports and investigations of Com- 
mittees, which I set in motion sometime 
back; and upon those Reports the 
present Board of Admiralty have 
taken measures, which will, in their 
judgment, effectively prevent or remedy 
the errors or mistakes alluded to in those 
Reports. There then remains the ques- 
tion of the extra immersion of certain 
types of armoured vessels; and upon 
that question I have nothing to add to 
the statement made in my Memorandum 
explanatory of the Estimates, pages 12, 
13. The view of the present Board is 
that while the additional draught does 
detract from the extreme value of these 
ships as fighting machines, yet, notwith- 
standing this drawback, the vessels are, 
in our judgment, powerful and efficient 
men-of-war. It is because we hold this 
view that we were on our responsibility 
able to lay Estimates upon the Table 
showing a reduction of £800,000 upon 
the expenditure of last year. If we 
thought these vessels either useless or 
dangerous we should have been com- 
pelled to ask for very much larger Esti- 
mates. 


THE LICENSING LAWS—SELLING 
DRINK DURING PROHIBITED 
HOURS (THE JUBILEE). 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it was true, as stated 
in The Morning Advertiser of 21st June, 
that he has informed Mr. Gent-Davis 
that— 


‘‘In his belief should apy prosecution be 
undertaken by Sir Wilfrid Lawson or his 
friends,”’ 


against London publicans for selling in- 
toxicating liquors during prohibited 
hours, 


“no conviction could ag nye be obtained, 
because the trade would be acting upon the 
faith of what they believed to be a legal per- 
mission ¢ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesstrer) (Isle of Wight): 
The question of the hon. Baronet re- 
fers to a private conversation. All I 
can say is this. I said nothing which 
can justify the statements quoted by the 
hon. Baronet. I desire also to say that 
I expressed no opinion, one way or the 
other, whether these prosecutions would 
be successful or not. 








779 Law and 
IRISH LAND LAW BILL—NEW CLAUSES 
AS TO PURCHASING. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Government will introduce clauses into 
the Irish Land Law Bill dealing with 
the purchasing under the 1870 Act and 
the Glebe Tenants before the Bill is 
introduced into the House of Commons? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster) : It is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce clauses into the Irish Land Law 
Bill dealing with purchasers under the 
circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


IRELAND—THE QUEEN’S PLATES AT 
GALWAY. 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Attorney General for Ireland distinctly 
stated that a Queen’s Plate would be 
allotted to the Galway Races ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would allow him 
to answer the Question. It was the fact 
that on the 10th of March he answered, 
on behalf of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who was in Ireland, that a 
Queen’s Plate had been allotted to Gal- 
way. He had made further inquiries 
within the last few days into this mat- 
ter, and had ascertained that previous 
to the date in which he made that state- 
ment, acting upon the advice of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Master of the 
Horse had withdrawn the Plate from 
Galway and appropriated it to Baldoyle. 
But that information had not been com- 
municated to the Chief Secretary in 
time; and, therefore, the answer was 
supplied to him in the form in which he 
gave it. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had ad- 
dressed his Question to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, in the hope that he would 
rectify the statement of the Attorney 
General for Ireland by simply giving a 
Plate. That was the reason he put the 
Question to the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury. 

Pus FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): I thought 
it better that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland should answer the Question him- 
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self, as it concerned a statement made 
by himself in the House; but I will 
confer with the authorities, and see what 
can be done. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—SATIS. 
FACTORY STATE OF PUBLIC ORDER, 


Apmirat COMMERELL (Southamp- 
ton) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, notwith- 
standing the fact that 15,000 licensed 
persons had, in the words of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), ‘‘ been at 
liberty to make the people of London 
drunk,”’ there was a wonderful absence 
of riot and drunkenness on Tuesday 
night ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
happy to say, so far as I know, that 
there was a very remarkable absence of 
drunkenness on Tuesday night. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 


In reply to Mr. F. 8. Poweti (Wigan), 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Sir 
Witu1am Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford) 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had long been aware of the great in- 
terest taken in the question of technical 
education, not only out of doors, but by 
many hon. Members; and he hoped on 
an early day to ask leave to introduce a 
short Bill dealing with the subject. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION BILL 


In reply to Sir Josern Pxrase (Dur- 
ham, Barnard Castle), 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirm) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that he hoped they 
would be able to get through the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill to-night, if he 
might judge from the considerable pro- 
gress made yesterday; but, if not, it 
would be taken at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT HOUSES— 
ACCOMMODATION FOR PRISONERS 
AWAITING TRIAL. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he had yet 
received the answers to the Circular 


which he had addressed to Local Autho- 
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rities on the subject of prisoners await- 
ing trial ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that answers had been received 
from a large majority of the Court House 
Authorities, most of whom had appointed 
Committees, or were otherwise consider- 
ing the question. Some had adopted 
entirely, others in part, the alterations 
and improvements suggested by the 
Committee appointed by the right hon. 
Gentleman which sat last year. Very 
few—not more than one or two—lad 
refused to adopt those suggestions, and 
those, he hoped, might yet be induced 
to take a more reasonable view. On the 
whole, he trusted that there would be 
no necessity for legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


LUNDON CORPORATION (CHARGES OF 
MALVERSATION)—MR. BRADLAUGH 
AND SIR ROBERT FOWLER. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask for the indulgence of the 
House while I make a very brief per- 
sonal statement in reference to an inci- 
dent which occurred in a debate which 
took place on Monday evenivg. In 
consequence of what took place then, I 
wrote yesterday to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London this 
letter— 

20, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 

June 22, 1887. 

‘“‘Sir,—In your speech in the House on Mon- 
day you stated that I had given notice, as you 
found from a paragraph in The Echo, of my 
intention to charge you with having committed 
perjury ; and on my explicit and formal denial 
that I had ever said anything of the kind, or 
that I had ever meant anything of the kind, 
and on my adding that the statement made by 
you was not warranted by any language I had 
ever used, you again referred to 7'he Echo, but 
without mentioning any date, or giving any 
precise words. As the matter is one of exceed- 
ing gravity, 1 shall be obliged by your quoting 
to me the exact words which in your view justi- 
fied the statement you attributed to me of my 
intention to charge you with having committed 
perjury. 

‘* Yours most obediently, 
“* CuaRLES BRADLAUGH. 
“Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P.”’ 


I have not received any reply to that 
letter; but the Editor of Zhe Echo wrote 
a note to me last night in which he 
says— 

“‘Sir R. Fowler is essentially incorrect. The 
Echo has said nothing of the kind, or anything 
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which hy any process of interpretation can be 
tortured into such a meaning.’ 


Now, I had written nothing in Zhe Echo 
myself, and I had said nothing outside 
this House except in an interview with 
the sub-Editor of Tie Echo who waited 
upon me. In order that I might not be 
inaccurate, I wrote to the Editor of Zhe 
Echo asking whether anything had ap- 
peared in any way bearing on the state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet, and I have 
received this reply— 


“As in the interview which you courteously 
gave me no such expression was used, and as [ 
certainly published no such threat as coming 
from you, this statement of Sir Robert Fowler is 
quite without justification.”’ 


I trust that the House will pardon me 
for having brought this matter forward; 
but after the remarks of the hon. Baro- 
net on Monday I felt that I had no 
alternative. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I have sent an answer to the letter of 
the hon. Member to his private address, 
and I have no doubt he will find it on 
his return. As to Zhe Echo, I considered 
it was simply reporting the views of the 
hon. Member. I make no complaint of 
The Echo as I thought that what it did 
was simply to report the remarks of the 
hon. Member without expressing any 
opinion upon them. I understood that 
the hon. Member did not accept the 
statement which I had made on my 
oath before the Committee. I certainly 
understood that he called in question 
my sworn statement. ‘That was my im- 
pression, and it was the impression of 
several friends of mine to whom I have 
spoken on the subject. Further than 
that, the hon. Member seemed to me to 
imply that a noble Lord of the very 
high character of the noble Marquess 
who presided over the Committee (the 
Marquess of Hartington) and the other 
Members of the Committee did not ac- 
cept my statement, I considered it there- 
fore a very serious matter, but as the 
hon. Member says that he did not intend 
to impute perjury to me and that he has 
not done so, I shall accept that state- 
ment. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” from the Oppo- 
sition. | 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I ask the in- 
dulgence of the House while I say that 
I deny the explicit statement made in 
regard to me by the hon. Baronet. I 
made no excuse; but I say that the hon, 











Baronet has in no degree justified his 
statement with regard to me. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER: I certainly 
read the charges made against me by 
the hon. Member as reported in The 
Echo. I said that [ made no complaint 
against Zhe Echo. The Echo was simply 
doing its duty, but I will certainly ask 
hon. Members and others outside this 
House to look at Zhe Echo of the 14th 
of this month, and to form their own 
opinions. [ Cries of “ Read!” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
o 
PRIVILEGE—PUBLIC PETITIONS COM- 
“MITTEE (SPECIAL REPORT) — PETI- 
TIONS ON THE LONDON COAL AND 
WINE DUTIES CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Order for the Attendance of Reginald 
Bidmead read. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Sergeant, is 
Regivald Bidmead in attendance. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Bring him up. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms accordingly 
brought him to the Bar, where he re- 
ceived a Reprimand from Mr. Speaker, 
and was then ordered to withdraw. The 
Reprimand was as followeth :— 


** Reginald Bidmead, on Monday last this 
House resolved that vou had fabricated signa- 
tures to certain Petitions presented to this 
House, and that thereby you had been guilty of 
contempt and a breach of the privileges of this 
House. A further Resolution was come to by 
the House that you do attend on this day to be 
reprimanded by Mr. Speaker. A third Order 
was made by the House cancelling over thirty 
Petitions, which were vitiated by forgery, and 
which the House therefore rejected as an as- 
sault upon the dignity of this House. 

** A Special Committee appointed ‘ to inquire 
into the circumstances under which, and the 
partics by whom, the names appearing on cer- 
tain Petitions were thereunto appended,’ re- 
ported that the case against you, Reginald Bid- 
mead, was complete ; that you had forged—and 
indeed by your own confession in a letter to me 
you have admitted the forgery—sixteen or 
seventeen hundred signatures to various Peti- 
tions; and that to one Petition, the Petition 
from Haggerstone, you had forged two hun- 
dred names. You have done this with a cynical 
and reckless disregard to the discredit which by 
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your action you were bringing upon the great 
right of petitioning the House of Commons. 
For similar offences to yours, men have been | 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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committed to Newgate, not in ancient times 
only but in quite recent times within tho 
memory of many honourable Members now oc- 
aupying seats in this House. I must further 
notice that the Committee have inserted a para- 
graph in their Report that they ‘ desire to re- 
cord their opinion that the right of petitioning 
the House of Commons has of late years been 
subjected to serious abuse, and merits the at- 
tention of the House.’ 

“‘T have now only to deal with the case before 
me, and can, of course, make no allusion to any 
further action which this House may take to 
vindicate those rights and its Privileges. The 
House, having taken your case into considera- 
tion, has taken a lenient view of the punish- 
ment which is to be awarded. It has not com- 
mitted you to prison, but it has directed me, as 
the Speaker of this House, to reprimand you; 
and I do accordingly reprimand you. You 
will leave this House under the censure of this 
House, and under the stigma of its solemn dis- 
approbation. You will, I trust, bear in mind 
that you quit this House under that stigma 
and under that censure. You will, I hope, also 
reflect on the serious risks which you have in- 
curred by the conduct which has brought you 
within the notice of the House. I trust that 
you will endeavour for the future, as far as in 
you lies, to condone your offence against the 
dignity and the privileges of this House by a 
steady determination to abstain from any 
practices of the kind which has brought you 
under this severe censure. I trust that you will 
reflect upon the offence which you have com- 
mitted, and not dare to repeat an act which 
will, if repeated, bring upon you a condign and 
summary punishment. The right of petitioning 
this House is an ancient and most valuable 
right, but its value can only be maintained if 
the Petitions presented to this House are 
genuine, authentic, and are the free and un- 
fettered expressions of the wishes of the people. 
You may quit the Bar.’’ 

Reginald Bidmead having withdrawn 
amid cries of ‘* Fowler,” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): It is now, Sir, my duty 
to move— 

“That what has been now said by Mr. 
Speaker in reprimanding Reginald Bidmead, 
be entered in the Journals of this House.”’ 

I am sure it is quite unnecessary to sup- 
port the Motion by any further observa- 
tions. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
beg to second the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, Nemine Contradicente, That what 
has been now said by Mr. Speaker in repri- 
manding Reginald Bidmead, be entered in the 
Journals of this House—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION 
BILL.—{Bu 130.] 
(Mr. Seeretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 
COMMITTEE. | Progress 22nd June. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 
PART I. 
Employment ef Boys, Girls, and Women. 

Clause 8 (Employment of boys, girls, 
and women above ground). 

Amendment again proposed, in page 2, 
line 29, to leave out the word “girls.” 
—(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
“girls’’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I was 
endeavouring at 6 o’clock yesterday, 
when the debate stood adjourned, to 
address some remarks to the Committee 
in favour of the Bill, as it now stands, 
and in opposition tothe Amendment. I 
hope, therefore, that I may be allowed 
to continue those observations, and that 
I shall be favoured with the attention of 
the Committee while I plead, as far as 
Ican, the cause of those whose confi- 
dence has placed me in this House as 
their advocate. Some remarks were 
made, on a previous occasion, with re- 
ference to a deputation of pit-brow 
women who waited on the Home Secre- 
tary upon this clause. The deputation 
consisted of women from Lancashire 
and elsewhere who are engaged in that 
industry. It has been stated that the 
women who were represented upon the 
deputation were a specially seleeted 
class, and not ordinary specimens of the 
class to which they belong. Now, I have 
made an inquiry as to that matter of the 
highest authorities, and I find that the 
women who formed the deputation to the 
Home Office were selected by ballot, and 
that there was no preference of any kind 
between one woman and another. Then, 
again, it has been said that these women 
were sent up from the country at the in- 
stance of their employers; but I received 
information from the same quarter that 
the action of the women was entirely 
voluntary on their part, that their at- 
tendance at the Home Office was in 
accordance with their own proposition, 
and that so far as tho financial point 
of the question was concerned, every 
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farthing of the expense incurred in their 
visit to London was defrayed by the 
women themselves. Some remarks were 
made on the previous occasion as to the 
character of the women, and I was sorry 
to hear those observations, because I am 
quite certain that they were incorrect, 
and had not the slightest foundation in 
truth. I have had an opportunity of 
making a careful inquiry into this sub- 
ject, and as the result of that inquiry I 
am prepared to state to the Committee 
that, so far as the conduct and character 
of these women are concerned, they are 
quite equal to those of any other class 
of women in the neighbourhood in which 
they live. I would not venture or pre- 
sume to stand before the Committee as 
their advocate if I were not perfectly 
certain that they have been unjustly 
subjected to this heavy accusation. These 
women, whose cause I am pleading here 
to-day, will be found on Sundays in the 
Sunday School taking an honourable 
part in various religious -organizations. 
And if there is any difference of any 
kind between the conduct of these 
women and of similar classes in other 
districts, it is in favour of these women 
rather than against them. We have 
been told that the number has decreased. 
No doubt, there has been some decrease 
in the number of women employed in 
the coal industry; but that decrease 
affords no reason whatever why any 
restriction should be imposed upon their 
labour. We must bear in mind, in deal- 
ing with this subject, the great difficulty 
there is in finding employment. At this 
moment tradeis very depressed, and there 
is all over the country considerable diffi- 
culty in finding employment for any- 
body; but one of the great objects of 
recent legislation has been to provide 
employment for women. They have 
been introduced into the Post Office 
Department, the Telegraph Department, 
and various other Public Offices. I be- 
lieve, indeed I am certain, that, as a 
great social question, it will be found 
that where there is a difficulty in find- 
ing employment for women, or where 
there is no occupation for them, you 
will find the districts where there is a low 
tone of public morality. If time would 
allow I could mention case after case, and 
town after town, where, owing to the 
employment of women, the morality of 
the locality has been much improved. 

may mention, as an interesting illustra- 
tion, the town of Barrow, where the occu. 
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pation of the people, up to a certain time, 
was entirely confined to shipbuilding ; 
but there are now large establishments, 
in which women are employed, with the 
result, not only of benefiting the women 
who get employment, but of improving 
the moral tone of the town. Let me 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
this fact—that these women have no 
choice in selecting a means of livelihood. 
Why, then, should they not be allowed 
to follow this occupation? It is an oc- 
cupation, as I have shown, which is by 
no means injurious to morality; and I 
know that in the district which I repre- 
sent it has been productive of the 
greatest advantage. Some women, owing 
to their physical constitution, are unable 
to bear the severe labour and the con- 
fined atmosphere of a factory. Many 
women who have endeavoured to gain a 
livelihood in factory labour have been 
driven out of it by ill-health, and have 
then resorted to labour on the pit-brow, 
where they have regained their health, 
and have earned an honourable liveli- 
hood for themselves and their family. 
Now, factory women are often com- 
pelled to go long distances to the scene 
of their labours; whereas in the case of 
women employed on the pit-brow they 
are able to find abundant means of em- 
ployment around them. If you impose 
the restriction which is now proposed, 
you will not relieve their toil, but will 
greatly increase it. It has been re- 
marked that these women would be best 
at home. No one denies that women 
are best occupied at home ; but it is not 
every home that is so well supplied with 
the means of support that without con- 
tributing to the family purse every mem- 
ber of the family can live at home. The 
question is not whether members of a 
particular family are best at home, but 
whether they are to have a home at all. 
The statements made to the Home Se- 
cretary, when the deputation to which I 
have referred to waited upon him, went 
to show that in many instances the 
women were the sole means of obtaining 
a livelihood for the family. In some 
cases there has been a sick mother to 
provide for, or the labourer herself may 
be a widow, and by means of her labour 
on the pit-brow she is able to keep a 
home together, and keep her family free 
from the stigma of pauperism. I appeal 
to the Committee not to interfere with 
the means these women now possess of 
gaining a livelihood, and not to reduce 
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to a condition of starvation respectable 
women who are now gaining an honest 
living for themselves. In the district I 
represent there is an entire community 
of feeling between the employer and 
the employed; and the representations 
which I have received are strongly in 
favour of the Bill as it stands, and in 
favour of freedom of labour for women. 
Now, the great point I wish to press 
upon the Committee is that women should 
be allowed perfect freedom in gaining 
their livelihood. I believe that their 
occupation in this instance is by no 
means more mischievous in any sense 
than any other occupation by which 
women gain a livelihood. No doubt, 
there are many who will desire that 
women should be altogether able to 
maintain themselves, or be maintained 
without any employment of such a cha- 
racter; but we have to deal with a 
serious problem; we have to deal with 
women who find it necessary to gain 
their own livelihood, and to procure the 
means of obtaining their daily bread. 
It is only by finding employment that 
they are able to preserve a home, and to 
prevent the family from being broken 
up and driven into the workhouse. 
Those are the considerations which I 
venture to mention to the Committee; 
and I am glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing them under the atten- 
tion of the Committee. They are argu- 
ments which have impressed themselves 
on my mind, and I hope they will carry 
weight with the Committee. I am plead- 
ing, I believe, in favour of freedom, and 
in favour of morality ; and I am plead- 
ing for the liberty of honest women to 
obtain their bread by honest industry. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): An Amendment which stands 
in my name on the Paper very largely 
involves the question now under discus- 
sion; and as the result of this Amend- 
ment will undoubtedly cover my pro- 
posal, I think it is as well that the 
observations which I have to make 
should be made now. I utterly repu- 
diate the assertion that the Amendment, 
at any rate so far as I myself and other 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
are concerned, has any tendency in the 
direction of interfering with the labour 
of women. I think it is only necessary 
to state what the number who are em- 
ployed is, in order to dispute altogether 
that illusion. I believe that in the 
United Kingdom, or rather in England 
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and Wales, at the present moment there 
are something like 2,000,000 women 
employed in the manufactories of the 
country ; at anyrate the Census Returns 
of 1881 gave us the number of 1,240,000, 
and it may be taken that that number 
at the present time has been pretty 
nearly doubled. Now the total number 
of women employed in connection with 
coal mines is something under 6,000, 
and it has been a steadily decreasing 
number. It is also worthy of notice, 
and is germane to the consideration of 
this question, that labour of a particu- 
larly marked character has very much 
decreased so far aS women are con- 
cerned. Let me refer to agricultural 
labour, to labour in iron works, and, in 
fact, every class of labour which requires 
great manual exertion. With regard to 
the labour I am dealing with now, I am 
prepared to admit, and I wish to draw 
the attention of the Home Secretary to 
this point, that we are bound to make 
out a very strong case. We are bound 
to show that the labour is utterly un- 
suitable for women to follow ; that it 
does—I will not say morally—but, atany 
rate, mentally and physically degrade 
them. I ventureto think, then, that if I 
am able to prove that proposition to the 
satisfaction of this Committee, I am en- 
titled to have the proposition ruled in 
my favour. Legislation for the past 
few years has proceeded on these lines. 
The result of the legislation of 1846 was 
to liberate a large number of women 
who had been employed in coal mines. 
Subsequent legislation in regard to 
factories also liberated large numbers of 
women ; and the justification which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary gave to the deputation 
who waited upon him at the Home 
Office, for that legislation, was that it had 
been reported to him by the Inspectors 
that the work itself was unsuitable for 
women, and that it had led in numerous 
instances to serious accidents. I know it 
will be said that we have got no right 
whatever to interfere with the labour of 
women; but my answer to that is this, 
that arguments of that nature put for- 
ward by hon. Members who share that 
view are arguments which have been 
adduced with equal force against every 
legislation for the protection of women 
and children. With great respect to the 
Home Secretary, and the care which he 
has bestowed on this Bill, let me at the 
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same timesay that heseemstohavetreated 
this question of the labour of women 
somewhat superficially. It is thought 
that some hon. Members, including my- 
self, are hard-hearted in seeking to de- 
prive women of this particular means of 
earning a livelihood. The deputation 
which waited upon the Home Secretary 
was a carefully prepared deputation. 
[An hon. Memper: We deny that. } 
Perhaps I may be allowed to give my 
reasons for making that statement. It 
was a deputation which was got up by 
the coalowners of Cumberland—{ Cries 
of ‘‘No!”] Hon. Members will per- 
haps allow me to finish my sentence. It 
was a deputation got up by the coal- 
owners of Cumberland and Lancashire. 
[Cries of *“*No!”] The Cumberland 
deputation was personally accompanied 
by Mr. Moore, a viewer employed by 
the colliery owners of Cumberland. It 
was also accompanied by a gentleman 
who is undoubtedly connected with 
trades unions—a Mr. Oakes—who takes 
very strong views upon these matters. 
The action of Mr. Oakes was subse- 
quently repudiated by the trades associa- 
tions with which he is connected; but 
it is a well-known fact that he came up 
here with the deputation in order to re- 
present miners who are entirely opposed 
to the continuance of the employment of 
women. Does anyonesuppose fora mo- 
mentthatthe Home Secretary,in opposing 
the Amendment, is properly influenced 
by a deputation promoted in the manner 
I have described. What is the nature 
of this work in which women are em- 
ployed? The Home Secretary drew a 
subtle distinction between pushing wag- 
gons and pushing a tub. I confess 
that I am unable to followhim. Iknow 
that in the case of pushing a waggon 
several women must be employed, al- 
though in the case of pushing a tub, 
weighing with its contents 11 or 12 
ewt., only one woman may be sufficient. 
I know also that the women are dressed 
in uncouth and barbarous garbs, which 
I should have great reluctance to see 
made universal in this country. They 
are engaged in picking and shovelling 
coal into the trucks, and in pushing the 
trucks along. They are also engaged 
in putting the coal into the screens, and 
after they have performed those various 
offices they are in a condition such as to 
be hardly recognizable as human beings. 
I have seen them myself. Ido not wish 
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to enter into so delicate a question as 
the question of the morality of these 
women. Of course, one cannot expect a 
very high standard of morality. { Cries 
of “Oh!”}] I notice that it is the coal- 
owners who sit on the other side of the 
House who say ‘“‘ Oh!” and who cham- 
pion the morality of the working classes 
in the case of these women whose labour 
they seek to perpetuate at much smaller 
wages than would be allowed to men. I 
say that morality on the part of such 
women is not to be expected, under the 
circumstances, to attain a very high 
standard. There have recently been a 
number of interesting articles in The 
Manchester Examiner and Times, written 
by a special commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the matter, and his testi- 
mony is of a somewhat conflicting cha- 
racter with that of other authorities in 
regard to the standard of morality. The 
kind of employment, I think, at any 
rate, is not calculated to promote or 
maintain a high standard of morality 
among them. Another important rea- 
son why I think this Amendment should 
be accepted is, that the women are en- 
gaged in a work of a singularly laborious 
character, and when they return to their 
homes they are utterly incapable of per- 
forming their usual domestic work. The 
consequence is that their homes become 
utterly neglected. We have had reports 
submitted to us which prove conclusively 
that the cordition of the employment 
followed by these women is entirely 
inimical to the maintenance of decent 
domestic relations. I hope the Home 
Secretary has read the Report of the 
Royal Commission to the House of Com- 
mons in 1866. If he has read it, he will 
have noticed that there is a large volume 
of evidence from women of all classes 
against the employment of women in this 
manner. Now, I say with the greatest 
confidence that this Amendment in no 
way aims at depriving women of their 
legitimate share of employment. It 
seeks to prevent women from following 
occupations which are prejudicial to 
their health, and the health of their 
children ; and I hope that the Home Se- 
cretary and every hon. Member of the 
House, except those who are deeply 
pledged to oppose it, will support the 
Amendment. [I sincerely trust that the 
Home Secretary will reconsider the 
hasty decision he came to yesterday, 
and that he will put a stop to the un- 
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satisfactory condition of things which 
now prevails. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): The Amendment now be- 
fore the Committee is simply to exclude 
the word “‘ girls” from theclause. May 
I ask if it will be in Order for hon. 
Members to discuss the general question 
of the employment of women in connec- 
tion with coal mines upon that Amend- 
ment ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: As a point of 
Order, I consider that upon the present 
Amendment it will competent for hon. 
Members to discuss the general ques- 
tion. If the Amendment is rejected 
and the Committee refuses to disallow 
the work of girls, it is quite clear that 
the work of women will not be disal- 
lowed, and in that sense the rejection of 
the Amendment will apply not only to 
girls but to women also. Of course, if 
the Amendment were accepted, and the 
Committee in so doing disallowed the 
work of girls, it would not necessarily 
follow that the work of women would be 
disallowed as well as that of girls. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The Committee will, I presume, be 
practically deciding the whole question 


‘of employment of women upon this 


Amendment. I rise with some feeling 
of diffidence to express my opinion, be- 
cause I know that it is in conflict with 
the bulk of the hon. Members who are 
sitting around me. I do not think that 
fact ought to influence my judgment, ex- 
cept in inducing me to we: gh my reasons 
carefully for the course I may feel dis- 
posed to take. I intend to oppose 
altogether the views which have been 
urged by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North West Durham (Mr. 
Atherley-Jones), who has just sat down. 
The whole of the question is one of 
great difficulty, and it really involves 
the decision of a question which I 
hope the Committee and other Com- 
mittees of this House will always de 
prepared to decide with great clearness 
—namely, the question of how far the 
Legislature intends to interfere between 
individuals in this country. I fearthere 
is a strong tendency, especially among 
advocates of the democracy, to look to 
the House of Commons to redress all 
grievances and to make all people 
moral, as well as taking care of how 
they live and what theydo. I think 
that is the most dangerous tendency that 
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can possibly be conceived, and so far as 
I am concerned I shall always do my 
best to oppose it. If this Amendment 
and the consequent Amendments on the 
Paper are carried, this Committee and 
other Committees of this House must be 
prepared to say that whenever, in their 
judgment, any kind of employment is de- 
structive to the health of the grown in- 
dividuals engaged in it, they will pre- 
vent it, without regard to the feelings of 
such individuals. I do not know whe- 
ther hon. Members who propose to sup- 
port this prohibition have considered 
where it wouldlandthem? I decline to 
discuss the incidental question as to whe- 
ther the deputation was arranged, or 
whether it was voluntary. That is so 
small a feature, that I cannot help 
thinking that both sides would waste 
time in condescending to discuss it. I go 
the length of admitting with the hon. 
and learned Member that wherever you 
have hard, coarse, and dirty employ- 
ment, either for men or for women—em- 
ployment in which it is difficult for men 
or women to cleanse themselves after the 
day’s occupation is over, and coal mining 
is essentially one of those employments 
—there is considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing the home decent and comfortable. 
But if you are to legislate upon that 
ground, how many classes of employ- 
ment will you have to touch? And if 
you do it for grown women, why not for 
grown men as well. You say that the 
men are able to take care of themselves. 
Well, but the women are not represented 
in this House; and do hon. Members 
claim the right of knowing better than 
the women themselves how they are to 
earn their livelihood, not only the 6,000 
to whom this clause applies, but the 
many thousands engaged in other em- 
ployments. Have you contemplated how 
you are to provide them with the means 
of obtaining their livelihood? Are you 
‘going to provide them with the means 
of subsistence? Do you intend to make 
your legislation entirely of a Socialistic 
character? Or are you going to affirm 
the principle that it is the duty of the 
Legislature to interfere as little as pos- 
sible between grown individuals? You 
may take care to sweep away all the un- 
fair and artificial restrictions which pre- 
vent them from getting a fair wage for 
their labour; but, short of that, it is 
neither your duty nor your right to con- 
stitute yourselves the guardians of how 
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they are to do their work. Your real 
duty is to create a good and self-reliant 
feeling among the men and women them- 
selves. I believeitis a factthat the consti- 
tuents of the hon. and learned Member 
have not generally permitted this kind 
of employment among women, but have 
hindered it as far as possible by bring- 
ing about a disposition on the part of the 
SS to object to it. Iadmit that, 
ooking at the matter in the worst sense. 
that where women are engaged in hard 
manual labour, even in the fields, al- 
though there it is to a less extent, there 
is a lower level of morality and life. I 
am speaking from knowledge, for I have 
mixed during the last 30 years with 
every class of those workers intimately ; 
I have slept in their cottages, when I 
have had no other place to go to, and I 
think it my duty to put to the Committee 
what I conceive to be the right position 
to take in the matter. If it is suggested 
that the husbands take advantage of the 
earnings of the wives, and do not work 
themselves as much as they ought to 
work, if this be true, the proper course 
is to teach them sobriety, thrift, and 
economy, and not to make in Parliament 
legislation which is utterly destructive 
of all kinds of self-reliance on the part 
of the people to whom it is to be applied ? 
I was surprised to hear the hon. and 
learned Member for North-West Dur- 
ham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) say that this 
legislation is only following the prece- 
dent that has been established for the 
protection of women and children. 
Children unfortunately we must pro- 
tect, although every step the Legislature 
takes when the child has begun to ap- 
proach an age at which it can judge for 
itself, and has received education en- 
abling it to judge, is dangerous to the 
Legislature and to the child alike. The 
only way in which this country can 
maintain itself and escape is by throw- 
ing on the population the responsibility 
of making their own morality and their 
own lives, and not in inducing then to 
think that this House has either the 
ability or the duty of making their 
morality and their lives for them. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I cannot help thinking 
that the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) who has just sat 
down has not sufficiently considered 
how far the doctrine of individualism is 
capable of being carried. If we leave 
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the individual to take his own choice, 
and decide that the state is not to inter- 
fere in any way, I am afraid the hon. 
Member will find that such a doctrine is 
calculated to carry him to a very great 
length. Nor do I think that hon. Mem- 
bers like the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. F. 8. Powell) have sufficiently con- 
sidered to what extent the freedom they 
claim for women is likely to be carried 
in that direction. If they claim abso- 
lute freedom of action for the pit-brow 
women to choose what employment they 
like, why do they not carry the prin- 
ciple further, and say that they ought 
to be allowed to go down into the pit, 
and dig the coal. I do not think any 
hon. Member would dare to enter a 
mining constituency and say that women 
should have absolute freedom in their 
choice of employment. It is assumed by 
hon. Members who have taken part in 
the debate that the subject has not been 
fully considered by the persons who are 
most interested in the question of labour. 
Now, I submit that no question which 
has come before us for a considerable 
length of time has had more full and 
complete consideration than this—full 
consideration by the fathers of the 
daughters, and the husbands of the 
wives, who are engaged in this employ- 
ment. We have held conference after 
conference between the Representatives 
of the whole mining community through- 
out the United Kingdom, at which this 
question has been thoroughly and fully 
debated, and when a Resolution has 
been submitted to the conference, not a 
single dissentient voice has been heard 
even from the districts most largely 
concerned in the question of female 
labour. It is contended that we ought 
to increase the facilities for female 
labour rather than seek to curtail them. 
Yes; but why do you seek to exclude 
women from the Government offices, 
where the work to be done is more fit 
and suitable for female hands, and 
where it is of a lighter character con- 
fined to the wielding of the pen rather 
than tothatof the pick andshovel? Why, 
if you do not by Act of Parliament pro- 
hibit women from taking part in Govern- 
ment work, should there be an under- 
standing between all parties to keep 
them out of Government employment as 
far as possible? There can be no doubt 
that this question has been most care- 
fully and most fully considered by 
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the persons who are most interested 
in it, and their verdict is undoubt- 
edly against it and against the move- 
ment which has been set on foot in 
the Wigan district, and in the sur- 
rounding locality, and set on foot, I 
maintain, by interested persons. The 
hon. Member for Wigan has referred to 
the Representatives of the miners who 
attended the Home Office and accom- 
panied the deputation to the Home Se- 
cretary ; but I think that the hon. and 
learned Member for North-West Durham 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones) has clearly shown 
that some of the Representatives at least 
appeared there at the special request of 
the coalowners, who are largely inte- 
rested in the matter; and their state- 
ment that they attended the deputation at 
the instance of the women themselves has 
been emphatically repudiated. I believe 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) has a letter in his 
possession which gives a clear and dis- 
tinct denial to the representation which 
has been made by the hon. Member for 
Wigan. What we contend is that the 
work done on the alee by these 
women is unwomanly—the verdict of 
the country is against it—and public 
opinion will undoubtedly soon show it- 
self in favour of the complete abolition 
of such employment for women, I cer- 
tainly hope now that the Home Secre- 
tary has gone the length of making-a 
limitation in the Bill, that he will also 
be prepared to accept the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth, which prohibits altogether the em- 
ployment of these pit-brow women in 
such arduous toil, so long as they are 
not to be employed in the ordinary work 
of mining itself. The Home Secretary 
has introduced into the Bill a provision 
prohibiting them from moving waggons 
and trucks about the pit. We who have 
had experience in the matter all know 
that waggons are moved about by horses 
and neither by men nor women. There 
are, however, tubs which the women are 
compelled to move on the pit-bank, 
which are little better than waggons, 
and many of them contain minerals 
which, when full, make the tubs weigh 
from 13 to 15 ewt. I need not say that 
for women to be engaged in such work 
as that utterly and entirely unfits them 
for the social duties they ought to per- 
form. There can be no comfort in the 
home where the mother and the daughter 
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are compelled all the day long, in order 
to earn sufficient to keep life in, to be 
out on the pit-brow ; and I appeal to the 
Home Secretary to reconsider his posi- 
tion and accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
§.W., Ince): I am sure that if, as has 
been averred, public opinion is setting 
strongly in the direction indicated, the 
employment of women about the pits 
will be. gradually given up without 
hardship to the women themselves. I 
am not at all surprised at the view taken 
by the hon. Member who brought for- 
ward this Amendment, or by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who support it. When I 
first saw the occupation myself, I took 
precisely the same view of it; but it is 
quite an error to suppose that this is 
very hard work. I admit that there are 
sentimental objections to the costume, 
but the work is not hard. I have re- 
ceived a letter on the subject from Mr. 
Greener, mining engineer at Pemberton 
Colliery, who says— 

“Tsee no objection or hardship in women 
pushing the tubs along on the pit-brow. The 
average tub weighs about 8 to 10 cwt. when 
loaded. They are properly greased and run 
either upon rails or plates The work is quite 
as healthy and far less fatiguing than that 
done by nurse girls who carry heavy babies and 
propel ricketty perambulators along our country 
roads. This class of work is far away from any 
machinery, and though constant, is not what 
you term ‘ rapid.’ ’’ 

He says, further— 

‘* Tf they were all stopped to-morrow, so far 

as this district is concerned, the result would 
only be 500 more women competing for work in 
the mills, or, perhaps, in the nail-makers’ 
forges.”’ 
If the Committee will allow me, I will 
quote another passage from the com- 
munication of this gentleman. He tells 
me that— 

“1 fail to see why any man should object to 
these pit-women exercising their muscles in 
order to gain their daily bread. A few weeks 
ago, I was through a cotton mill, and was 
struck with the different conditions under which 
the women worked there as compared with 
those on the pit-brow. An atmosphere laden 
with moisture, and a temperature of about 70 
degrees ; dust from the cotton, the odour of oil, 
&c. from the machinery, men and women work- 
ing in the same room clothed in the scantiest 
attire; the contrast in favour of the pit-brow 
could not but strike the most casual observer, 
and I sincerely trust the labour of the women 
may be retained to them.” 

I sincerely trust that the Secretary of 
State will not consent to alter the Bill 
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in consequence of the appeal which has 
been made to him on this matter. De- 
pend upon it, if this labour is wrong, the 
education which the people are getting 
at the present day will put a stop to it 
if it involves real hardship. I believe 
that the Legislature would commit a 
great hardship if it were to destroy this 
labour. The work is not hard, and all 
that is necessary is that it shall be pro- 
perly regulated. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I listened with interest to the 
speech of the junior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). It would have 
been an admirable speech if the Com- 
mittee had under consideration tho ques- 
tion of the hours of labour and the rate 
of wages of men; but it seemed entirely 
out of place with reference to the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee. Either 
this is so, or the House has gone a long 
way in its views on this question in the 
last few years. The question imme- 
diately before the Committee is whether 
the word “girls” shall stand part of 
the Question? What does that mean ? 
It means whether girls shall be em- 
ployed on the pit-brow pushing heavy 
loads of eight or 10 ewt. and in dealing 
with great masses of coal quite unfit for 
persons of tender years to move. Such 
heavy loads are not at all like the per- 
ambulators the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite has referred to. They are 
weights altogether beyond the strength 
of those who are employed to deal with 
them. [Colonel Brunperzt: No!] I 
know what I am talking about, because 
this is a matter which has been discussed 
once before in this House. So far back 
as 1882, when a Mines Bill was before 
the House, we came very near to the 
point of excluding women altogether 
from such work ; and now, at last, the 
time has come when girls of tender 
years—say, from 13 to 16 years of age 
—should be excluded from labour of this 
kind. On what ground can it be justi- 
fied? In 1871 the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury moved in the other House an 
Address to the Crown in regard to the 
employment of girls in brickfields, on 
account of the heavy weights they had 
to deal with. I would recommend hon. 
Members who have not read that speech 
to direct their attention to it. I will not 
weary the House by making quotations 
from it; but I should like to call the 
attention of the Home Secretary to the 
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response which that speech received 
from the Government of the day. Lord 
Morley, who was then Onder Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in 
the House of Lords, said that no one 
who had listened to the description 
which the noble Lord had given could 
deny that he had made out a case for 
the interference of the Legislature. He 
went on to say—‘‘the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield— 
meaning myself—not to extend the ap- 
plication of the Act of 1864 to brick- 
fields, but with the view of obviating 
the necessity of having two measures 
where one was sufficient,’’ met with the 
approval of the Government, who pro- 
posed to introduce into their own Bill 
the main provision of that which I pro- 
posed—namely, that no female under 
the age of 16 should be employed in 
brickfields, on account of the great la- 
bour imposed upon them, and the im- 
possibility for girls of that age to per- 
form such work without injury to their 
health. The hon. Member for Wigan 
has given a rosy picture of the morality 
of the women employed at the pit-brow; 
and I am bound to say that the moral 
condition of the women is very much to 
their credit and honour. But I have 
been in Wigan myself, and visited 
the pit- brow, and saw what went 
on there. I admit that it was some 16 
or 17 years ago, but I have seen women 
leave the pit-brow and assemble in the 
public-houses, and I have seen what 
went on in those public-houses, and I 
say that the ehels tendency of the 
employment is to degrade the women. 
Whether that is so or not may be left an 
open question; but when appeals are 
made to the Committee about the liberty 
of the individual, and the freedom of 
everyone to choose his own labour, do 
not let us talk about freedom of choice 
in reference to tender children of 13 
years of age. Let meremark that there 
is only one other country in Europe 
where girls of 13 years of age could be 
so employed in mines—namely, Belgium, 
and what has happened there? We 
may well thank God that we in England 
have regulated the work in mines long 
ago, or otherwise we might have had 
here the same state of anarchy and dis 
content as prevailsin that country. We 
have avoided it by regulating the labour 
in mines. I feel bound to congratulate 
the Home Secretary upon the step he 
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has taken in raising the age of boys 
employed in mines from 10 to 12 years, 
and I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will not resist this reasonable Amend. 
ment for excluding girls from 13 to 16 
years of age from unsuitable occupation 
ofthiskind. When they become women 
and choose to select such an occupation 
it may be said that they have freedom of 
choice; but they have no freedom of 
choice between 13 and 16 years of age, 
and it is certainly not an occupation in 
which young girls ought to be engaged. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
West Durham (Mr. Atherley - Jones) 
stated that he must make out a strong 
case in order to justify the Amend- 
ment, but I think the Committee will 
agree with me that he failed to do so, 
When the hon. and learned Member 
came to the question of the moral and 
physicial condition of the women em- 
ployed on the pit-brow he had not a 
word to say against it, and the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), who 
introduced a deputation of miners last 
February to the Home Secretary, said, 
that although the work of these women 
was hard and unwomanly he had 
nothing whatever to say against them 
on account of their honesty and virtue. 
If that is the testimony of the hon. 
Member for Morpeth, I trust the Com- 
mittee will hear no further remark 
as to the immorality which arises from 
this system. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheftield (Mr. Mundella) 
says that 16 or 18 years ago he saw the 
Wigan pit-brow women going into the 
public-houses; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman will go to Sheffield, or Brad- 
ford, or any manufacturing town, in the 
North of England, I am afraid he will 
see girls of very tender years leaving the 
cotton and worsted mills, and going 
into the public-houses. Having lived 
there for a number of years I have cer- 
tainly seen that myself. If no objection 
can be urged against the employment of 
women on the pit-brow on the ground of 
immorality, is the work of a character, 
as has been urged with some force 
against this kind of employment, to un- 
fit them for the ordinary duties and 
relations of life? Even if that were so, 
which is not proved, I do not think it 
would be a sufficient ground for prevent- 
ing them working. Dothe menthemselves 
| support the Amendment? No doubt 
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there are many of them who do; but I 
think we ought to consult the feelings 
of the women themselves in the matter. 
The hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division of Northumberland (Mr. Fen- 
wick) told the Committee that the fathers 
and husbands of the women have care- 
fully considered the question, and that 
they are universally against their em- 
ployment in this way; but, if so, one 
would expect them to put on some 
domestic pine in order to keep their 
wives and daughters at home. The hon. 
Member said that all the persons in- 
terested had been consulted. He ap- 
parently does not even consider these 
hard-working women worthy to be called 
persons, for they are chiefly interested, 
and are unanimously anxious to be 
let alone. Are we to pay a total dis- 
regard to the feelings of the women in 
the matter? I think it would be a 
most mischievous thing for Parliament 
to impose any further limit on the power 
of women to obtain employment, espe- 
cially when they have no votes for 
Members of this House, and it is a 
somewhat remarkable thing that in the 
constituencies of hon. Members who 
support the Amendment there are no 
women working at the pit-brow. If 
they had women constituents I think 
they would take a different line. They 
have been enabled by moral force 
and persuasion, or by pressure of 
some other kind, to prevent women, 
in the Divisions they represent, from 
following this occupation; and, there- 
fore, they maintain that it is a course 
which ought. to be adopted else- 
where. But let me remind those hon. 
Members that in the constituencies 
represented by the opponents of the 
Amendment there are such women. 
We have been told that the labour of 
pit women is dying out, and that in the 
course of time it will probably cease al- 
together. I find that in 1874 there were 
6,900 women working on the pit-brow 
in connection with coal mines, and 4,000 
women employed in reference to metalli- 
ferous mines. Now there are only 4,130 
employed in connection with the former, 
and 1,430 in connection with the latter; 
and, according to a Parliamentary Re- 
turn, there is only one girl under 13 
working about coal mines. Of children 
between the ages of 13 and 16 there are 
some 270 working in connection with 
the coal mines, and about 350 work- 
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ing in connection with the metal- 
liferous mines. The number is not 
only small, but decreasing rapidly, and 
I think I may say that the few who are 
employed are working owing to some 
special necessity, perhaps to support a 
widowed mother, or being orphans com- 
pelled to work in this way in order to 
keep a home over their heads. Surely 
it is far better that girls between 13 and 
16 years of age should even be employed 
in this way than be driven to the work- 
house, or to worse places. I was present 
when the deputation of pit-brow women 
waited on the Home Secretary, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman asked them if 
they were perfectly satisfied with their 
employment their reply was—‘‘ All we 
want is to be let alone.” It is surely 
strange that when we see many people in 
this country anxiously looking in vain to 
this House for legislation, and the redress 
of grievances, yet we needlessly pro- 
pose legislative interference with the 
only people in the country who declare 
themselves to be satisfied. I might read 
a number of letters from clergymen and 
others in the districts where the pit- 
brow women work, stating that the 
women are well-behaved, moral, decent, 
and religious, and that although there 
was some prejudice at first against 
women being employed in this way, 
that prejudice has altogether been re- 
moved by the purity of the lives and the 
character of the women. The work, 
though hard, is not degrading, and is 
not such as Parliament ought to inter- 
fere with. There are many occupations, 
I am convinced, which are more de- 
grading to women, and which tend more 
to demoralize them. Let me instance 
the work of women in the public-houses 
of this metropolis. I venture to say 
that more women, in proportion, are 
ruined both in health and morals by 
acting as barmaids in the public-houses 
of London than those who are employed 
in working on the pit-brow; and the 
work of the women employed as chain 
makers and nail makers is even harder 
than that of the pit-brow women. 
It was said by some hon. Members who 
supported this Amendment that it was 
not their desire to prevent the employ- 
ment of women, but that they wished to 
have women employed in the most suit- 
able occupations possible, and that they 
were not desirous of interfering with 
those who were now employed. Well, 
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the only effect of depriving the women 
of work would be to cause them to 
starve, or compel them to loathsome 
occupations. Now, if the Amendment 
is carried, I am sure that something 
like this will occur, because all or most 
of the women at present engaged would 
be dismissed in a few years by their 
employers. It is much better that 
matters should be allowed to remain as 
they are at present, because the tendency 
is that the employment of women at the 
pit bank is gradually dying out; and, as 
a matter of fact, if this is found to be 
an unsuitable occupation, it will of itself 
die a natural death. The average num- 
ber of years these women work at the 
pit bank is five, and now there are some 
5,500 who work at that average rate. 
That means that about 1,100 cease to 
work, and are replaced by others every 
year. If you pass the Amendment to be 
moved by the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) in two or three years the 
number would be reduced to half, and 
the remainder would soon be dismissed. 
But if, by passing this Amendment, 
you drive these to be summarily dis- 
missed by their employers, on the 
ground that women and men are unfit 
to work together, and because the work 
is immoral, as to which the evidence is 
all to the contrary, I would lay as a 
warning before you the high authority 
of Mrs. Josephine Butler, who shows 
that the tendency of such legislation is 
to drive women into worse employments. 
The Houses of Parliament, not long 
ago, in a mood of philanthropy, inter- 
fered in order to stop the work of women 
in certain occupations—women in rope 
works, and the like. These women, 
having followed their careers, had been 
suddenly excluded from their employ- 
ment, and the result of this matter was 
that instead of getting better employ- 
ment many of these women went to be 
coal-heavers at the docks, many went 
into the workhouses to pick oakum, and 
many went to gain a livelihood on the 
streets. That is the tendency of such 
interfering legislation. The women are 
driven from suitable employment, which, 
no doubt, may not be the very best work 
which ought to be at hand for women to 
do, to occupation which is sadlyinjurious 
to their morality and physical health. 
It is a case of the choice of the better 
alternative. I insist on my argument, 
that no objection has been urged against 
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the employment of women on the pit 
bank that could not be urged with as 
much force against the whole factory 
system of this country. It was said that 
the work of these women at the pit bank 
unfitted them for domestic life and other 
occupations. That assertion is not alto- 
gether correct; but, even though such 
was the fact, as soon as these women are 
turned out of employment they will 
either have to starve, or perhaps be 
driven to lead the worst of lives, for 
they would certainly be unfitted for 
the finer work of the cotton mills. I 
trust very sincerely that the Committee 
will reject this Amendment, although I 
must say that I believe that hon. 
Members who support it are actuated by 
the very best of motives. At the same 
time, I believe that the Committee would 
do serious and grave injury to the women 
themselves; and for that, amongst the 
other reasons which I have set forth, I 
do, indeed, hope that there will be no 
interference with the legislation in this 
matter as it now stands. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): Sir, I must say 
that I wasvery much surprised to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) the remark which 
he made in regard to Lord Shaftesbury. 
I well recollect that in the year 1872 
this question was discussed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) and my- 
self in a Committee of the House; and 
I think I am able, if I mistake not, to 
allude to some remarks then made by 
the righthon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella). 
After the Bill on this matter went from 
this House to the Lords, Lord Shaftes- 
bury took a great interest in the discus- 
sion of it so far as it affected the age of 
the employment of boys and girls; but 
his Lordship would have nothing at all 
to do with the amendment of the clause 
so far as it would have affected the em- 
ploymentof women. Further than that, 
when discussing the matter in this House 
before Committee, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted Lord Shaftesbury on a 
particular point, stating, as he has done 
again to-night, that under the Act of the 
previous Session girls under 18 years of 
age were prohibited from working in 
brickfields. To this I find Mr. Bruce 
replied that that was so because they 
were in the habit of a heavy 
weights. However, when the Bill went 
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to the Lords, Lord Shaftesbury, great 
philanthropist as he was, would have no- 
thing whatever to do with the limitation 
of the proper employment of women. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think, Sir, the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) will recollect—apparently he mis- 
understands—that what I referred to 
was Lord Shaftesbury’s speech in 1871 
upon the Brick-yard Question, and not 
upon the Coal Mines Question at all. 
When I mentioned the matter, Lord 
Shaftesbury said at the time in regard 
to the provision as to women—‘‘I have 
no chance of carrying it in the House of 
Lords.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I hope, Sir, that the 
Committee will allow me to make a few 
observations on this subject, because, 
having a practical acquaintance with it, 
I can demonstrate the great inadequacy 
of the case set up by the supporters of 
the Amendment. With regard to the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr, Burt), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wansbeck (Mr. Fenwick), the 
hon. Member for Normanton (Mr. 
Pickard), and the hon. Member for 
Rhondda (Mr. Abraham), to the effect 
that this kind of employment of women 
was a relic of barbarism, that the work 
was arduous and straining, entailing the 
dragging of tubs and trucks, weighing 
from 15 ewt to 17 ewt, and that the Home 
Secretary should not have been deceived 
by a carefully selected sample of pit- 
brow women, but should see for himself 
the women at work, and the arrange- 
ments or want of arrangements under 
which they worked, I have to say, 
having represented my constituency for 
22 years, and being well acquainted 
with the methods of coal working in the 
district, without the slightest hesitation, 
that the above allegations, so far as 
Cumberland is concerned, are absolutely 
without foundation. The hon. Member 
for North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) spoke about the laborious charac- 
ter ofthe workimposed upon these women, 
who, he said, were compelled for eight or 
10 hours a-day to drag trucks of 15 or 17 
ewt, and he referred disparagingly to the 
deputation which had waited upon my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), hinting that, 
inasmuch as it had been organized by 
the coal owners, it would have been of 
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more effect had there been greater care 
in the selection of the women delegates. 
Similar observations and implications 
have fallen from other hon. Members. 
Now, I am intimately acquainted with 
the coal working in my district, and I 
repeat that these statements are not cor- 
rect. It was also suggested that the 
women who came to London as a depu- 
tation were accompanied by a coal- 
viewer of the name of Mr. Moore; but 
this story is also a fabrication, because 
the deputation was selected at a public 
meeting of persons of all creeds and 
classes and shades of political opi- 
nions. One resolution was moved 

the agent of the so-called Liberal 
Party in that district, an individual 
who is always opposed to me in my 
election contests; and after the meet- 
ing was over the women who were to 
attend as a deputation were freely 
elected from among themselves. After 
that the women were asked whem 
they would like to accompany them to 
London, and Mr. Moore was selected for 
that purpose; and I will say that a more 
proper person to take care of them and 
their interests could not have been 
chosen. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion whatever for the further insinuation 
that there was some evil motive on the 
part of the coal owners in regard to the 
deputation. Remarks have been made 
as to the character of the labour which 
these women have to perform, and the 
costume in which they appeared before 
the Home Secretary. Well, as to thei 
attire, the women appeared before the 
Home Secretary in their ordinary attire, 
without any pretence to be anything but 
what they really were. Then, as to the 
statements of hon. Members in reference 
to the nature of the work done, I can 
say this—that in Whitehaven, at all 
events, the screen women are practically 
never at work more than six hours a-day, 
and as only a limited number are em- 
ployed (when there are vacancies), the 
number of applications greatly exceeds 
the demand. It is altogether erroneous 
to say that this labour is of a sort un- 
fitted for the women. If any hon. Mem- 
ber would allow me to show him the 
women at work, I am quite sure that he 
would be satisfied that there was no 
foundation for the statements as to the 
arduous and pressing and unseemly na- 
ture of the toil. In our part of Cumber- 
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land no woman who has a husband is 
permitted to be employed at the pit- 
work. The women employed must be 
single women, and thus there is no 
foundation for the objection as to wives 
being taken away from their husbands. 
My right hon, and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary agrees as to the de- 
sirability of a provision in this Bill 
which would prohibit women from 
moving heavy trucks and waggons. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is no 
foundation for the allegation that the 
women move these waggons and tubs of 
12 or 15 ewt. That is merely a state- 
ment of invention made by persons who 
are desirous of depriving the pit women 
of their means of honest livelihood. It 
is simply a case of taking from women 
the fruits of their own industry, in order 
that men may derive the benefit and ad- 
vantage. Iknowthatthe hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) have 
done all they can to persuade the miners 
against me; but they have not succeeded 
in doing so thus far, and I think any 
future trials will also end in failure. 
The miners in our part have learned to 
know their true friends, and they are 
not going to be drawn into loggerheads 
with their employers by the advice of 
those who are interested in making 
them do so. In our district we have no 
strikes, and the relations with the 
masters are of the smoothest sort. The 
workers know very well that those who 
profess to be the Representatives of 
miners in this House are not the Repre- 
sentatives of the miners at all, but the 
Representatives of organizations which 
live upon the miners. This employment 
is popular with the women themselves, 
and their husbands, fathers, sisters, and 
brothers; and I venture to advance that 
these persons are the best judges of their 
own business, and that when the actual 
workers complain and say that they do 
not like the system it is time enough 
to enter into the matter fully. In re- 
gard to the extraordinary speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield, I must 
say that I am very much surprised to 
hear a right hon. Gentleman who was a 
Member of the Cabinet of the last Go- 
vernment, which brought in a Bill, if 
my memory does not fail me, with no 
provision designed to deprive women of 
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the right of labouring, get up to de- 
nounce the employment of women. His 
present attitude is surely a contrast with 
his attitude when he was on the Front 
Treasury Bench, speaking all in favour 
of the women. I should like to impress 
upon the Committee that throughout the 
mines of Cumberland the employment of 
women at the pit-brow is almost unani- 
mously desired. The women who came 
to the Home Secretary were the honest 
representatives of their class, and I am 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman, who 
saw and spoke with them, is impressed 
with the reality of their appeal to him. 
I trust that the Government will abide 
by and stand to the last by the text of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary’s Bill, and that they 
will accept no Amendment moved by 
hon. Members in the direction of the 
one that the Committee is now discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN (Shropshire, 
Wellington): I rise, Sir, simply to 
remind the Committee that the only 
question at present under considera- 
tion is whether the employment at 
coal pit-brows of women over 16 
years of age is desirable, and whether 
young girls between 13 and 16 years of 
age should at all be employed in that 
occupation. The best way to get clear 
conceptions and definite ideas of this 
matter is to review what the Houses has 
already done for girls employed in other 
and similar capacities. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
has shown that in analogous industries, 
such as those comprised in the Brick- 
fields Act, a good deal of good was done. 
By the Brickfields Act, the labour of 
young girls under 16 years of age was 
prohibited in brickfields. A little later 
the principle embodied in the Brickfields 
Act was subsequently extended to what 
is now the general law on the matter— 
the Factories Act. Now, you will find 
that both these kinds of labour hang and 
fall very much together. I think that 
we might fairly ask for a prolongation 
of the same principle now, and appeal 
to the Government to interfere, in order 
to prevent women about 15 or 16 years 
of age working at these things; and, in 
these circumstances, I do not at all see 
why this growing principle should not 
be applied now, The specific question 
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before us is limited to the case of girls 
under 16 years of age. When that is 
settled, the Committee will proceed to 
discuss the other general question of the 
desirability of this employment for 
women over 16 years of age. I am sorry 
and exceedingly regret that these two 
questions of the employment of women 
have been so mixed up. I would appeal 
to the Committee to remember that the 
question now is the specific one as to 
whether girls of tender age, or under 16, 
should be permitted to labour at these 
it banks. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I should like, Sir, to be permitted 
to say how very much I regret that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) should not have abstained, 
even upon one occasion in his Parlia- 
mentary career, from wandering from 
the subject of discussion in order that 
he might make remarks and cast 
aspersions upon the character of 
some hon. Members of this House, 
and of misrepresenting their inten- 
tions. Of the entire groundlessness of 
all these efforts, I may safely leave it 
to the discretion of the Committee to 
judge. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman taunts those who oppose his view 
of this question with not being the 
friends of the women, or the friends of 
the miners. He would seem to make it 
appear that his opponents are merely 
seeking to make a livelihood out of the 
unions of the miners. Well, all I have 
to say is this—that if my hon. Friends 
who represent the miners in this House 
could succeed in making one-tenth as 
profits for services rendered to the cause 
of labour as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s family have succeeded in 
making out of the labour in the mines 
it would be a pleasing matter, I am 
sure, to every person who has the honour 
of the friendship and personal acquaint- 
ance of the hon. Members, my Friends 
behind me. I was in hopes that I could 
congratulate in a general way the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman when he 
told us how, in his neighbourhood, coal- 
mine owners prevented women who were 
married — that is, those who had do- 
mestic duties to perform—from working 
at the pit-brow. We can understand 
that their prohibition to work at these 
collieries is a very proper thing, and, for 
my own part, I wish it could be carried 
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to a far greater extent by other pro- 
prietors; but the fact is that such 
ameliorations are very exceptional. 
The privacy and comfort and domes- 
ticity of the life of families thus occu- 
pied is in the majority of cases destroyed. 
But, Mr. Courtney, I apologize for ven- 
turing to notice the personal insinuations 
made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I regret that I paid 
even that attention to them. I should 
like now to be allowed to say these few 
words with regard to the main question 
in this discussion. I do not think it is 
right that we should be discussing the 
question as to whether this labour 
interferes with, or encourages in any 
way, immorality amongst the women 
engaged at this pit-brow work. Sir, my 
own opinion is that there are many cus- 
toms and habits of society which are far 
more conducive to immorality than any- 
thing connected with the work of the 
women at the pit bank. I think that we 
might and ought to dismiss that part of 
the question altogether from our minds, 
and apply ourselves directly to the in- 
quiry as to whether there is any desira- 
bility or necessity, from a national point 
of view, that this class of labour should 
be encouraged. I do not think myself 
that there is any such need or desire. My 
hon. Friend the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) is many 
years too late in the protest he has made 
against legislative interference. I am 
greatly surprised that he should have 
made any protest in the matter at all, or 
that he should have endeavoured to stem 
the tide which has covered our whole 
field of public policy by the legislation of 
past years. Only a very few years back 
this House sanctified in accordance with 
precedent the principle of intervention, 
and this House unanimously passed a 
law declaring that it was desirable, for 
the physical and moral health of women, 
that they should not work in factories 
more than 54 hours a-week. This in- 
tervention established by the Factories 
Act is a fact of enormous importance, 
and I believe that it is a circumstance of 
very great desirability, for no student of 
the labour question in this country would 
propose the repeal of this law, for so 
many years advocated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield( Mr. Mundella) 
and ultimately passed unanimously by a 
Conservative Government. But I think 
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that the Committee, in this discussion, 
should now confine itself to the conside- 
- ration of the question of the labour of 
girls under 16 atthe pit mouth. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) yester- 
day, supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), gave universal pleasure to 
the Committee, and gained universal 
approval and support from all parts of 
the country, by pursuing the very wise 
course he did with regard to the employ- 
ment of boys under 12 years of age. 
[“No!”] Well, it was a case of the 
world against several hon. Gentlemen 
who, I am reminded by an adjacent Col- 
league, are coal-mine proprietors. But 
this is the point. I am strongly of the 
opinion that if the Government to-night 
will take the same course with regard to 
the Amendment which the Committee 
has under criticism, and agree to pro- 
hibit the labour of girls at the pit-bank 
under 16 years of age, that almost the 
whole nation will concur in approving of 
their action, and only a meagre or incon- 
siderable clique of persons will be found 
to condemn it. I make my appeal on 
the ground that it is our duty to have 
special consideration for the claims of 
young girls under 16 years of age, re- 
mem bering the circumstances of the case. 
I regret that I have no sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge—the right hon. Member 
for the South Division of Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) might come to our aid— 
to impress on the Committee the very 
critical period of life passed by girls 
between 12 and 16 years of age. But I 
feel certain that if we had all the evi- 
dence which we could desire to-night 
on the physical part of the question, 
that the Members of this Committee 
would almost unanimously agree that 
it would be for the highest interest and 
advantage of this country in general 
that this tender age of girlhood should 
be protected by law from this excessive 
and heavy burden of unsuitable labour. 
We are all—or we ought to be—inte- 
rested in making the homes of our work- 
ing people more attractive in the future 
than they have been in the past. There 
is nothing which contributes so much to 
sobriety and frugality among the work- 
ing population as to do your utmost in 
the training up the young women of the 
country in the habits of domestic labeur 
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ages of 12 and 16 these young girls 
would have four years of domestic ex- 
perience, and experience that they would 
never forget, and which would be in- 
valuable to them in after life, when they 
come to the position of wives and wives 
of households. I ask the Government 
to regard this question with care 
and sincerity; and if they do I am 
perfectly certain that the good judgment 
of the Committee will agree with me in 
the views which I have laid before them, 
and that Members will see that it is 
most desirable that we should do our 
very best to encourage domestic habits 
and domestic knowledge, for it is the 
possession of this knowledge and its 
practice that will do most for the work- 
ing classes and their future welfare, This 
side of the question will, I sincerely trust, 
receive the immediate attention of the 
Government; and I venture to believe 
that solid support may be relied on 
from both sides of the House. I am 
sure that outside the House all parties 
would agree in congratulating the Go- 
vernment in a policy which guided 
them to such a wise, such a humane, 
and such a statesmanlike decision as 
that the physical and moral life of 
young girls under 16 years of age should 
be adequately protected. 

Tie SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I feel, 
Sir, that 1 ought to place before the 
Committee some important facts in re- 
gard to this matter; but, at the same 
time, I must say that my own opinion is 
that questions of this character should 
rather be left for decision to the judg- 
ment of the Committee than be affected 
by interference on my part. I will not 
disguise from the Committee for a 
moment that the opinion which I pre- 
viously held about this subject I still 
retain, although I have listened with 
the utmost attention to the arguments 
which have been adduced by hon. Mem- 
bers. I must confess that I am aware 
that in a question of this sort very many 
Members are more qualified to give 
scientific information than myself; and 
though I would like to abstain from 
comment, there are some observations 
which have been made which seem to 
me rather to militate against than to 
support the position of hon. Members 
who advocate this Amendment. I 
have heard the speech of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for the Western | them was persuaded or forced into a 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. Broad- | course of life unfitted for her. As far 
hurst), who has just sat down; and I | as I can judge with regard to their phy- 
must say that I listened with some sur- | sical condition, these girls are healthier 
prise to his statements with regard to | and stronger, and in every way better 
the interference of this pit-brow work | fitted to grow into strong and healthy 
with the domestic duties of young women, than any girls employed in 
women. I could not help asking myself | factories or shops. Their mode of life 
whether the hon. Member, on the in that respect is better than that of 
ground of keeping young women in the ; sempstresses and women similarly en- 
bosom of their families, would pro- | gaged in our large towns; and I repeat 
pose to exclude girls from working in | that I cannot find, with regard to this 
factories for similar reasons? What has; matter, anything to justify the inter- 
happened to make the hon. Member | ference of the Legislature. As to the 
think differently, he who has always | question of the morality of the girls, 
been a supporter of the legislation which | some hon. Members, although not all 
put girls into factory work as early as| who have spoken on this Amendment, 
10 years of age? With regard to the| have hinted at some doubts on this 
provision which the hon. Member | subject; but I can only say again that 
thinks so important, I cannot help ask- | the result of my inquiries tends all the 
ing myself what has happened since | other way. The hon. Member for North- 
last year to make him take up this high | West Durham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) 
line of domestic duties in reference to| has had the courage to refer to the 
the girls working at the mines? Last| almost forgotten Report of 1856, and 
year he put a Mines Regulation Bill on | asked me to read it. I will read only 
the Table of the House, in which the | two lines of that Report— 

employment of women and girls in| «your Committee have come to the following 
mines was left in precisely the same | conclusion, which they have agreed to report 
position as that in which it standsin this | to the House, viz., that the employment of 
Bill. I did not accept the provision of | omen on pit-banks does not require legislative 
the Bill wholly on his authority, al- | PPbibition or interference. 

though that, of course, had considerable | The hon. Member opposite asserted that 
weight with me; but I made the most | he was going to prove that the labour 
complete inquiries in my power, and/| of the women was degrading to them, 
came to the conclusion that it was un-| both physically and mentally. I lis- 
advisable to interfere with the liberty as| tened for the proof that he promised 
to employment with this class of Her | veryattentively, and what did it amount 
Majesty’s subjects. I trust it will not|to? It was that the girls were em- 
be supposed that I am adopting the | ployed in picking and screening, which 
attitude of a docirinaire with regard to| made their hands dirty, and also en- 
this subject. If you were dealing with | gaged in pushing the tubs. For my part, 
such a case as that of the children used | I fail to see that there is anything in 
by Italian organ-grinders for their own | that inconsistent with the labour of other 
profit—children withdrawn from parental | honest and laborious women who have 
control, and hired for money by task- | to earn their living by the work of their 
masters—or the case, as it was many| hands. As to having to touch grease, 
years ago, of boys employed as chimney- | I am obliged to say that, if that is do- 
sweeps, then I say, if a case were made | grading, many women in domestic em- 
out to the satisfaction of the House, you | ployment must be in a like position. I 
might justly interfere. But what facts | think we are going on a false tack when 
are there before. the Committee from | we place ourselves in /oco parentis with 
which we can judge that these pit-brow | regard to these persons; and I do not 
girls will not have their best interests | think we know or can know what is best 
looked after by their parents better than | suited to the health and interests of the 
by Members of this House? I have} working classes of the country as well 
heard no facts adduced to show that any | as they know themselves, and I would 
one of these girls between 16 and 18 | rather trust the girls to the care of their 
years of age is not the inmate of a/| parents in the circumstances of life in 
happy home, and I have had no evi-| which they are necessarily placed than 
dence before me to show that any one of ! undertake to control them by saying, 
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at this or that age—‘‘ You are strong 
enough, or otherwise, to set about earn- 
ing your living.” Those who are em- 
ployed in the work in Lancashire are 
opposed to the principle of this Amend- 
ment, although I admit that there is a 
difference between the case of girls from 
13 to 16 years of age and the case of 
women; but I am afraid that the result 
of its adoption would be to deprive 
these girls of the only employment 
which seems to be open to them in the 
districts in which they live, and might 
possibly doom them to other conse- 
quences detrimental to their chance of 
happiness in life. With regard to the 
deputation, I can only say that my mind 
was made up before I saw them. My 
opinion on the subject has been formed 
on the best evidence I could obtain. I 
have referred to the Reports of Com- 
mittees which have sat to consider this 
subject, and I have made the best in- 
quiries I could from Inspectors in daily 
communication with these girls; and the 
conclusion I have come to is that there 
is nothing to justify this House in inter- 
fering with an honest and healthy in- 
dustry which, as far as I can learn, on 
the grounds alleged, has done no harm 
to any human being engaged in it, which 
has been selected in preference to other 
occupations bythose who are the subject 
of this Amendment, and which has given 
satisfaction to their families, as well as 
the clergy and others amongst whom 
they live. I have, however, always de- 
sired to keep a perfectly open mind on 
this subject, and stated to the House 
my opinions with frankness. I desire 
now that the Division should be taken 
as between the hon. Member for the 
Rushceliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell), 
and not as on a question to be decided 
for or against the Government. I venture 
to hope that this will not be treated as 
a Party question, but that we shall all 
vote as we think best, on the whole, for 
the interest of a class of the population 
who are not numerous, but whose needs 
and welfare certainly demand our atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has been good 
enough to refer to myself and the Bill 
which I brought in last year, and I will 
take the opportunity of saying a few 
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words on the subject. I am bound to 
say that by the deputation which waited 
on me from the miners of the country, 
and brought certain specific proposals 
before my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) and 
myself last year, no mention whatever 
was made of the employment of women 
and girls; on the contrary, the subject 
was expressly left out from the sug- 
gestions of the deputation, and it was 
not until I put it to them whether the 
changes in the law which they proposed 
ought to include the non-employment of 
women and girls that they made any 
allusion whatever to the subject. Under 
these circumstances, now that a body of 
miners appear to have urged on the 
Home Office what they were silent about 
last year, I listened with great care 
to what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has said. I was much 
struck with the fact that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in alluding to 
these two clauses, most carefully re- 
ferred only to girls between the ages 
of i3 and 16. Clause 9 goes further, 
and refers to all girls above 10 years of 
age ; and I assume from the remarks of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he is disposed to alter the clause 
and leave out altogether Sub-section 1, 
and convert Sub-section 2 into a pro- 
hibition of the employment of girls 
under 13 years of age. Of course, that 
involves the entire recasting of the 
clause. The clause now would allow 
girls to be employed between the ages 
of 10 and 13; and, therefore, if we were 
to bring the clause into harmony with 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has said, we must leave out Sub- 
section 1, and alter Sub-section 2, so as 
to prevent girls and boys under the age 
mentioned being employed at all. For 
my part I think that is a fair com- 
promise, and if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman confirms my view of 
his proposal I shall be prepared to sup- 
ort it. 

Sr JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I would call attention 
to the fact that we are getting rather 
muddled in this matter of girls and 
women. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) proposes to prohibit girls under 
13 being employed. I see on the Return 
there is but one who would come under 
his most proper suggestion. There is, to 
my mind, a great difference between the 
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employment of girls between 13 and 16 
and the employment of women who are 
able to take care of themselves. When 
I look to the fact that in most mines 
neither girls nor women are employed, 
and that those mines are the best worked, 
and when I consider that the girls who 
are employed in mining are not their own 
masters, butare sent to the mines by their 
parents and guardians, and, it may be, 
even the Poor Law Guardians, then I 
think that this matter is one in which the 
State ought to interfere. The question 
is whether these girls are to be kept by 
our legislation from the education which 
they ought to have. In my opinion, 
the time has come when we may raise 
the standard existing among these girls 
by prohibiting the employment at mines 
of girls under 16 years of age. The 
case of women is very different. There 
are 4,000 women dependent on this work 
for their daily bread, and to deal with 
their case would be a much more serious 
and complicated matter; but on this I do 
not at this moment express an opinion. 
I hope the Committee will agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division of Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I am not surprised at the attitude 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard 
to this Amendment, because those who 
have opposed it up to the present have 
been the Representatives of the wealthier 
classes, most of them, I believe, being 
coalowners. So far as we have been 
oble to judge of this matter, the demo- 
eracy of the country take an opposite 
view to that of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and are opposed to the employment both 
of women and girls at the pit-brow. Our 
experience as trade-unionists is that the 
employment of women and girls inevi- 
tably tends to the reduction of wages in 
respect to the whole community. That 
fact is borne out not only by our expe- 
rience in this country, but by that of 
trade unions throughout Europe. Only 
yesterday a learned man who has 
largely interested himself in the con- 
dition of the working classes of Sweden 
stated to a Press interviewer, in answer 
to a question as to the effect of the 
employment of women on industry and 
trade, that— 


“The number of girls employed in factories 
and shops is constantly increasing, and the 
Tesult is to lower the rate of wages earned by 
the entire working community.” 
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If that be the fact, it would be perfectly 
natural if those of us who are con- 
nected with the wage-earning class 
were to oppose the employment of 
women altogether. But we do not 
take that view of the matter, and 
are in favour of the employment of 
women on reasonable conditions. It is 
said by those who support the employ- 
ment of women at the pit-brow that 
these have to provide for others as well 
as themselves. In a few instances that 
may be the case; but in the majority of 
instances it is not so, Every woman so 
employed supplants a man in the work ; 
if women were not employed at the pit- 
brow men would be employed, and in the 
maiority of instances the man is the 
bread-winner of the family, and has to 
provide apparel for other backs than his 
own; whereas, for the most part, women 
have to support only themselves. We 
may be asked what is to become of the 
women who are not to be employed? 
The complaint of late years has been 
that there are no good domestic servants 
to be had; there is a great demand for 
them, and it seems to me that the women 
in question might properly find employ- 
ment in the direction I have indicated. 
But the result of their being employed 
at the pit-brow is to unfit them alto- 
gether from domestic employment. With 
regard to the deputation which waited 
on the right hon, and learned Gentle- 
man, it is reported that at least one 
member of that deputation interrupted 
him in the speech which he made on the 
occasion. One woman said that she had 
some time since taken a situation as 
housekeeper at double the wages she 
could earn at the pit-brow; but that, 
after she had accepted the situation, she 
found the duties so irksome that she 
had returned to her former labour. It 
seems to me that this woman was un- 
wittingly supplying us with a strong 
argument against the employment of 
women at the pit-brow. She had lost 
all liking for domestic duties, and would 
not be a suitable mate for any man, be- 
cause she would probably make his 
home uncomfortable, and drive him to 
the public-house. The hon. Member 
for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) has told 
us that he is in favour of perfect free- 
dom of contract; but we find that the 
freedom for which the hon. Member 
sighs is not enjoyed, at any rate, by 
the mining population in Cumberland, 
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for we are told by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) that the employment of 
married women is absolutely prohibited 
at the pit-brow. If you permit one 
class of women, I ask why you do not 
permit the other class to be employed ? 
It is clear that there is a difference 
among hon. Members opposite even with 
regard to freedom of contract. Hon. 
Gentlemen who have a vested interest 
in perpetuating the existing state of 
things are naturally anxious to get a 
Division that will settle this question for 
a few years; but there are nine of us on 
these Benches who will go into the 
Lobby to vote against its continuance. 
I would, in conclusion, ask whether, if 
any hon. Member opposite were going 
to seek a female companion, he would 
go to the pit-brow for the purpose of 
finding one, and I ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposed to this Amendment whether 
they would like their wives, daughters, 
or sisters to be engaged in this bruta- 
lizing occupation at the pit-mouth? I 
say that what they would object to ia 
the case of members of their own fami- 
lies they ought not to encourage in the 
families of our mining population. I 
shall no longer interpose between the 
Committee and the Division for which 
they are so anxious; and, for my own 
part, I will say that no vote of mine in 
this House has been more cordially 
given than that which I am about to 
record in favour of an Amendment to 
prevent the employment of women and 
girls at the pit-brow. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.): I dislike nothing so much as an 
attempt to pass an Act of Parliament 
that would have the effect of taking 
employment away from the people. I 
have listened to this discussion, and, 
without speaking disrespectfully, I must 


say I have not heard anything in the: 
shape of good argument in support of « 


this proposition. Before I could pass 
this clause, I should require to hear ar- 
guments fifty times stronger than those 
which have been introduced into this 
discussion, and I very much agree with 
what has been said by the right hon. 
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population, wouid certainly be against 
any change of the kind proposed; and 
when my hon. Friend on my left says 
that the opinion of the country is in 
favour of taking away this employment 
from women, I must say that, eo far as 
Lancashire is concerned, public opinion 
is in favour of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. . 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I rise at the instance of some 
hon. Friends on these Benches to state 
some of the facts relating to the employ- 
ment of women in Cornwall. There are 
1,300 women who are employed in 
Cornwall, in work analogous to that 
which we are now considering. It is, 
perhaps, not so hard or so dirty; but 
these women are employed in very much 
the same way as the mining women are 
employed in other parts of the country— 
they have to wheel barrows full of 
material, use the shovel, and lift various 
weights. I am bound to say, however, 
that the universal feeling among the 
women is that they would infinitely 
prefer working in this way than going 
into domestic service. This appears to 
me to be a fact bearing on the question 
we are discussing ; and without entering 
into any of the arguments which have 
been advanced of one kind or another, 
I merely rise to testify to the views of 
women in my own constituency. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): It 
is with great reluctance that ] am com- 
pelled to vote against what is the gene- 
ral tendency of my opinion on the sub- 
ject of complete freedom of labour. I 
sympathize with the opinion of the hon. 
Member for South-West Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) on the subject of 
freedom of labour. I quite admit, also, 
the force of the arguments used by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) against interference with 
the freedom of individuals in selecting 
the labour to which they address them- 
selves, and by which they are to be sup- 
, ported ; but I would ask the hon. Mem- 
: ber whether he would allow women to 
| enlist in the Army, simply because they 





wanted to exist? I put that, of course, 


as an extreme illustration; because all 





and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- | proposals if they are good will bear an 
tary. Then, with regard to the employ- | extreme test, and every question of this 
ment of children of the ages now under | kind must be argued on its own merits. 
discussion, there are thousands of chil- | I do not feel myself sufficiently qualified 
dren employed throughout the country, to pronounce an opinion as to whether 
and Lancashire, with its millions of this pit-brow work is suitable or not for 
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women; but I am assisted by a more 
authoritative opinion than my own, and 
an opinion by which, on general political 
grounds, I am always ready to abide. 
I give my vote for the Amendment 
simply because I have learnt, from the 
discussion which has taken place, that 
the mining community in this country 
has with practical unanimity decided 
against the employment of women in 
mining work. We have heard the 
Representatives of 600,000 miners oppose 
the employment of women. I cannot 
expect hon. Gentlemen opposite to agree 
with me; but I am one of those who 
accept the views of the great masses of 
the people in questions on which they are 
best informed and in which they are most 
deeply interested. If they say that they 
would rather sacrifice what they would 
gain by having their women so em- 
ployed than lose the chance of a cer- 
tain amount of elevation and refinement 
for their families, I, for one, conceive 
myself bound by the political principles 
which I hold to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment which they pronounce. I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances, as I 
have said, affecting this social question ; 
but having heard the Representatives of 
the whole mining community speak with 
practical unanimity on this question, I 
feel that I am no more at liberty to fly 
in the face of their opinion than I would 
be to go against the opinion of Irish 
Members on the question of Home Rule, 
and for that reason, and no other, I shall 
give my vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I am here to represent the 
men of a mining division of Yorkshire, 
and I say that those men are against 
the employment of women in mines. 
We have heard something to-day about 
the Lancashire miners having no Repre- 
sentatives here to speak and vote on 
this question ; but I beg to point out 
that if they had Representatives in 
this House they would have spoken 
and voted in exactly the same way 
as I am about to speak. There is 
only one association, out of 18 in that 
county, which has passed any resolution 
in favour of this part of the Bill. It is 
a significant fact that the members of 
the deputation did not pay their own ex- 
penses, and I ask the right hon. Member 
for Whitehaven to tell us who it was 
that called the meeting he has referred 
to, and who paid the expenses; and why 
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it was that the fathers of the girls did 
not come with them to London? Wedo 
not want to mix up the question of 
wages with this question. This is a 
matter affecting colliery owners and not 
workmen. It is a question which must 
be determined by owners and not work- 
men. The wage question does not 
in any way affect the workman. We know 
that employers can get woman-labour 
cheaper than they can man-labour; but 
that does not affect us at all, and we 
desire to repudiate the suggestion that 
it has, in our minds, any connection with 
the question. I can tell the Committee 
that Scotland, as well as Lancashire, is 
generally opposed to woman-labour and 
girl-labour. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): The expenses were paid 
by a subscription, after a public menting 
composed of persons of all classes an 
shades of opinion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I rise to endorse em- 
phatically what has been been said with 
regard to the opposition in Scotland to 
the continuance of female labour in 
mines. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I think we 
have had an exceedingly useful discus- 
sion, and I have been very much struck 
with the fact that the arguments which 
have been used in support of the exist- 
ing system bear an extraordinary simi- 
larity to those used in 1842 for the 
maintenance of female labour under 
ground. This system seems to me to 
be a survival of the barbarous system 
of that time, and it is notably the fact 
that in the districts where females were 
then employed under ground they are 
now employed, to a large extent, at the 
pit-mouth. With reference to the re- 
marks of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr.|Cavendish Bentinck) onthe Miners’ 
Conference, I wish respectfully to inform 
him that that Conference was convened 
to deal with other than the wages ques- 
tion, and that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we have never considered that 
point, as regards the miners, in the 
slightest degree in this matter; and I 
think it would conduce to the better 
tone of our debate if there were an ab- 
sence of any such imputations as have 
been made. It would be quite as true, 
and possibly more so, to say that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite care nothing for the 
moral condition of the women, and that 
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all their desires were fixed upon getting 
cheap labour. I do not, however, be- 
lieve that any of these charges are true, 
but that we are, on both sides, guided 
by higher considerations. I listened, 
with great satisfaction in some respects, 
to the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), and we quite admit that it is 
incumbent on us to make out a good 
case against the existing system. With 
regard to the labour being degrading, I 
do not believe that there is degradation 
in any useful labour. Idleness is de- 
grading, but useful labour never is. I 
maintain, nevertheless, that there is 
something in connection with this spe- 
cial work which makes it very unfitting 
for girls and women. A portion of the 
labour is of a very arduous kind, such as 
the moving of trucks and the pushing 
of tubs; and there is no exaggeration 
in saying that, in many cases, the girls 
have to push tubs containing from 10 
to 15 ewt. Another portion of the work 
is less arduous, such as cleaning the 
coals; but regard must be had to the 
effect of the whole occupation on the do- 
mestic condition of the mining popula- 
tion, and especially as regards the women 
themselves, and I have come to the 
conclusion that it is very desirable that 
this system should be abolished. When 
the deputation waited on the Home Se- 
cretary, there was one impulsive lady 
who could not wait until the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had finished his 
statement. She declared that she had 
left pit work and gone into domestic 
service, and that as she could not stand 
the monotony of that kind of service she 
had gone back to the pit-head. This is 
a typical instance of the effect of the 
work in spoiling women for domestic 
life. If that woman should marry, she 
will find it very difficult to adapt her- 
self to the restraints which it imposes 
and become a model wife. There is 
another point to which I ask the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and which I shall 
state in a single sentence. It is difficult 
to put it without putting it offensively ; 
but, in connection with the majority of 
our pits, there is an absence of arrange- 
ments for securing the decencies of 
life, and it is exceedingly unfitting 
that women, men, and youths of all 
ages should be mixed up together. 
Under the circumstances, I do trust, 
if the Committee should sanction the 
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existing system, that it will say that 
something shall be done to abolish 
the arrangements I have alluded to. [I 
should be glad if we were to take this 
as a test Division on the whole question, 
and, for my part, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied to forego my claim to move the 
Amendment in my name. I understand 
that we take a Division on the question 
of the girls under 16, because there is 
a great difference between the case of 
those below and above that age. 

Me. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I am proud to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
that I am sent here by the miners of 
the district I represent, and that I am 
paid by them for being here. There are 
many constituencies who are obliged to 
be represented by Gentlemen who can 
pay their own expenses ; probably there 
are few which would care to pay their 
Members. Allow me, then, to state the 
opinion of the men whom I represent. 
That opinion is distinctly against the 
employment of girls and women about 
the mines. It has been said here that 
the work is not hard. In order to under- 
stand this thoroughly, it might, perhaps, 
be necessary to go and see the work 
done, and probably the hardness of the 
work depends on the district in which 
the women and girls are employed. My 
experience is that when an employer of 
labour goes to see his factory or pit- 
head, some extra preparations are made, 
Hon. Gentlemen have probably not seen 
the last of this evil. We have heard of 
young girls pushing tubs of seven and 
eight cwt.; but I say that they are 
fortunate in the districts where they 
have only to push that weight. Hon. 
Members should go to other parts and 
see young women and young men push- 
ing together, quadruped fashion, trams 
of far heavier weights, and then let 
them say whether they would like to see 
their daughters and sisters doing the 
work. Then there is the question of 
sanitary arrangements, the delicacy of 
which is probably the reason why 
several hon. Members have not treated 
this as a question of morality. But let 
hon. Members go to the pit tops of 
some parts of the country and see young 
men and young women going together, 
for the want of proper conveniences, to 
the side of the hedge or the brook, to 
serve the needs of nature, and then say 
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whether they would like to see their 
sisters or daughters having to do the 
same thing. Allow me to say that 
women labour at the tubs on pit banks 
is degrading and immoral, and I make 
that statement without fear of con- 
tradiction. Of course, it does not 
matter much who paid for the de- 
putation which came to London, al- 
though, perhaps, it would be interesting 
to know who paid for the photo- 
graphs which have been sent to hon. 
Members. If it was worth the while 
of hon. Gentlemen to have these dis- 
tributed, they might at least have made 
the picture complete. A few objects are 
necessary tomake it a true representation 
of the pit-bank—there is no tram here, 
and the oil ean, the grease pot, and coal 
dust are not here. However this Amend- 
ment is treated here to-day, the system 
of employment of women is doomed 
and will have to go. It is only a ques- 
tion of time, In North Staffordshire, in 
1883, there where 1,142 women em- 
ployed about the mines, and now there 
are only 320. In South Staffordshire 
there were 1,243, and that number has 
been largely reduced. The number has 
fallen very low in South Wales also; 
there were 820 females employed about 
the collieries in South Wales 12 years 
ago, now there only 437. The total 
number of women employed 12 years 
ago was 6,899, and that number has 
been reduced to 4,131. This, as I have 
said, shows that public opinion is against 
the system, and that it will have to be 
abandoned. 

Sir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth): I shall certainly vote against 
this Amendment. The women who work 
upon the pit-brows do not, as a matter 
of fact, suffer in health or morals in con- 
sequence, and their dress is well adapted 
for the work they have to perform. 
They are among the most moral people 
of the mining districts. When I was 
visiting collieries with which I am con- 
nected in South Wales a few weeks ago 
I made particular inquiry on the subject, 
and I was told thatif these women were 
deprived of this employment, it would 
be at far more risk to their morals than 
their continuance in such employment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 188; 
Noes 112; Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No, 255.) [8.5 p.m. ] 
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Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I now rise to move to leave 
out “‘ten” in page 2, line 32, and in- 
sert ‘ twelve.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I agree 
to this Amendment, which follows upon 
what we carried yesterday. 


Amendment ae anges in page 2, line 
32, to leave out the word “ten,” and 
insert the word ‘ twelve.” —(Jr. J. £. 
Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Before you put the Amendment, 
Mr. Courtney, I should like to ask the 
Home Secretary whether he cannot 
raise the age at which girls may be 
employed? Icertainly do think that the 
labour of these girls of 12 years of age 
is really in excess of the demand we 
ought to make upon them. This work 
is performed equally by boys and girls, 
and I appeal to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to make a distinction 
in the case of girls by raising the age 
at which they can be employed. He has 
a precedent for that in the Brickfields 
Act, in which the age of girls is fixed af 
16. I think he might raise the age of 
girls in this case to 14, and I would sug- 
gest that as a compromise. 

THe CHAIRMAN : That may be con- 
sidered on Report; but I think the re- 
sult of the last Division prevents any dis- 
tinction being made at this point be- 
tween boys and girls. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The clause con- 
templates similar regulations for boys 
and girls, and to accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion would involve 
the re-modelling of the clause. I will, 
however, consider the point between now 
and the Report. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I trust the Government will re-model the 
clause ; it would certainly be worth the 
trouble to do so. 

Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : The Government cannot, 
as the Chairman has already stated, 
make the alteration now; but between 
this and Report the question shall be 
considered. 


Question put, and negatived. 
[ Second Night. } 
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Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘twelve’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I think 
the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
was called yesterday to the anomaly 
which is intended to be met by the 
Amendment of which I have given No- 
tice. I propose to omit the word “ boy” 
in line 4. There is absolutely no re- 
striction in the Bill as to the employ- 
ment of boys under ground during the 
night. I propose that boys shall be 
allowed to be employed above ground 
during night shifts as during day shifts. 
It is well known that they may be very 
usefully and very properly employed in 
labour that is quite suitable and not 
heavy, such as looking after safety 
lamps and driving horses and that kind 
of thing above ground. I think, from 
what I gathered from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Matthews), he 
admits there is an anomaly in the Bill 
in respect to the labour of boys under 
ground and above ground. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 4, to leave out the word “ boy.”— 
(Mr. Woodall.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘boy’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I do earnestly hope the Govern- 
ment will not accept this Amendment. 
This system of juvenile labour during 
the night is very much to be deprecated. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Woodall) has 
said that boys might be employed in 
looking to the safety lamps; but surely 
safety lamps are just the very things 
that boys should not be allowed to 
meddle with. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The principle 
upon which I have proceeded in the Bill 
is to disturb the existing law as little as 

ossible, unless some strong reasons for 
Jisturbing the existing law can be 
shown. ‘This clause prohibiting boys, 
girls, and women from being employed 
at night has now been in operation for 
very many years, and no complaint has 
been made against it. I really ask the 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Woodall) whether 
it is worth while to disturb clauses which 
have been accepted generally by the 
trade, and by the working classes them- 
selves without objection ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Am I right in 
understanding that boys can be em- 
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ployed under ground during night shifts, 
and are precluded from being employed 
on the bank? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is an 
anomaly which arises from the nature 
of the duties of boys under ground. 
Boys under ground are there to aid the 
men; and, therefore, it is found conve- 
nient that they should not be tied down 
in respect to the time at which they may 
work. 

Mr. WOODALL: I have merely 
pointed out what appeared to me to be 
an absurdity in the Bill. I beg leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling): Mr. 
Courtney, I trust the Home Secretary 
will accept this small Amendment, which 
is to leave out the word ‘‘ two,” in line 6, 
and insert ‘‘four.”’ The object of this 
Amendment is to enlarge the hours 
within which work may be done on the 
Saturday, without increasing by a single 
moment the hours of labour. In some 
districts great inconvenience has been 
felt in consequence of the necessity of 
closing, under all circumstances, the 
labour of the mines at 2 o’clock on a 
Saturday afternoon, and this proposal is 
intended to give the masters and men 
the power of extending thetime of labour 
on Saturday from 2 o'clock to 4 o’clock. 
The work must begin at a later hour 
that is to be continued till 4 o’clock, so 
that the hours of labour will not really 
be increased. The circumstances of all 
collieries are not alike, and it has been 
found in some districts a great incon- 
venience t» be obliged to close a pit at 
2 o’clock on Saturdays. I, therefore, 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 6, 
leave out ‘‘ two,” and insert ‘ four.” — 
(Mr. J. C. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I understand the object of 
the Home Secretary, in inserting ‘‘ two,” 
is to give miners a short holiday on the 
Saturday, and I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will abide by the 
Bill in this respect. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): As I 
have an Amendment on the Paper, not 
going quite so far, but going in the 
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same direction as the one now under 
consideration, perhaps I may be allowed 
to say a word on the subject. I hope it 
will not be supposed that in putting 
down my Amendment I was in any way 
desirous of increasing unduly, or with- 
out real cause, the time to which work 
may be continued on Saturdays. There 
is no suggestion to increase the aggre- 
gate hours of labour during the week ; 
it is ouly to give elasticity in the distri- 
bution of these hours. My hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Bolton) spoke of the in- 
convenience which arises from such a 
system as the present one. Ifthe Com- 
mittee will allow me, I will state to 
the Committee what the inconvenience, 
which is an increasing inconvenience, is. 
Inconvenience arises very frequently 
where the coal has to beshipped. Since 
1872 the coal trade has been transferred 
from sailing vessels to steam vessels, 
which are becoming daily of larger size. 
It is necessary that no delay should take 
place in the loading of vessels, because 
if the loading of a vessel is not completed 
on a Saturday, the vessel has to remain 
on demurrage until the Monday. In 
mining districts from which coals are 
sent to ports, the present law compel- 
ling the closing of mines at 2 o’clock is 
felt to be a serious inconvenience. I 
would not urge the alteration of the 
hours unless the inconvenience were 
seriously felt. I do entreat hon. Mem- 
bers who desire, as I think we all do, 
that the coal trade should prosper, to 
give us fair consideration ; if they cannot 
support 4 o’clock, let us have the 
elasticity of anextra hour. Where ship- 
ping is not in question, there is no dis- 
position whatever to prolong Saturday 
labour ; where shipping is not in ques- 
tion, collieries very frequently close on 
the Saturday about 12 o’clock. It is 
really in the interests of the trade that 
we ask the Committee to allow us a 
little more elasticity in the distribution 
of the hours of labour at collieries. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I only rise to ask the Home Se- 
cretary to stand by his Bill. I think 
that in this instance he would do well 
to do so, and it will be greatly to the 
convenience of the working classes even 
in the district which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Tomlinson) himself represents. 
The families of the working classes 
generally have a half-holiday on Satur- 
day ; it is the only time in the week when 
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the working classes make excursions 
and have an opportunity of enjoyment. 
Take Lancashire, for instance. The Lan- 
cashire factories close at 12 or half-past 
12 o’clock on Saturdays. I think that 
there is scarcely any factory open after 
half-past 12 o’clock on a Saturday. The 
object is, as stated, to give the miner a 
half-koliday, or as near to a half-holiday 
as possible, so that he may enjoy him- 
self with his family. Many of his chil- 
dren work in the mills, and if the pro- 
visions of the Bill in this respect are 
allowed to stand, families will be able to 
enjoy the half-holiday together. I hope 
the Home Secretary will not agree to 
change the hour of closing to either 
3 or 4 o’clock. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field) : Many collieries in Derbyshire 
close at half-past 12 o’clock on a Satur- 
day. I know many men who like to 
work five full days and to have a com- 
plete holiday on the sixth. I trust that 
nothing will be done to prevent the 
Saturday half-holiday, which I consider 
very conducive to the good health of the 
men. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) 
wish the Committee to understand that 
the employment of boys between 2 
and 3 o’clock on a Saturday can 
really make such a difference in the 
loading of a ship some distance from the 
colliery as to avoid demurrage on the 
Sunday? I will not venture to put my 
experience against that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but I greatly doubt whether—— 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I know that the 
compulsory closing of collieries at 2 
o’clock on Saturday does very often 
cause inconvenience and loss. With 
regard to the holiday question, I can 
assure the Committee that colliers in 
Lancashire very frequently have the 
whole of Monday to themselves. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): May I appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Bolton) not to press this Amendment? I 
know he has no intention whatever of 
increasing the number of hours worked 
in the week; he only wishes to extend 
liberty of action on Saturday; but I am 
certain that the power proposed to be 
given would be viewed with the gravest 
suspicion by the whole of the mining 
population. I ask him to withdraw the 
Amendment, as he will see, I think, that 
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the evident sense of the Committee is 
adverse to it. I do not think there is 
much in the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson). I do 
not see that the employment of a few 
boys and girls for an extra hour on the 
Saturday can influence the loading of a 
ship some distance away with coals in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) meant that 
these people should be engaged in load- 
ing ships, but engaged in a series of 
operations connected with the loading of 
ships. I think, however, that if the 
miners know that work must stop at 2 
o’clock on Saturday they will endeavour 
to forward it as much as possible. Much 
as I should like to do anything agreeable 
to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bolton) I 
think I must oppose this Amendment. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON : It is evident that 
the opinion of the Committee is against 
the Amendment I propose, and in asking 
leave to withdraw it I will merely ex- 
plain that I did not propose it on my 
own judgment, but that I proposed it at 
the request of those interested in it, of 
those miners and masters who, in some 
districts, find inconvenience has arisen 
from the present arrangement. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
move the omission of the word “ boy” 
in line 21. Reasons have been given to 
the satisfaction of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) why girls and women 
should be precluded from pushing rail- 
way waggons and from like work. 
Surely the arguments which weighed 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in their case can hardly be held to 
apply to boys. At any rate, one would 
Tike to be assured that boys are to be 
permitted to look after horses and points, 
and assist in the work of moving 
waggons. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
21, to leave out the word ‘ boy.”— 
(Mr. Woodall.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘boy’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): To be 
frank with the House, I must say I put 
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in this sub section with the greatest re- 
luctance. I dislike, as I have already 
said, to fetter any species of labour, and 
I put in this sub-section only at the sug- 
gestion, strongly expressed, of the In- 
spectors. On the other hand, I wish I 
could get a little light upon this point. 
Many of the friends of the women say 
that this sort of thing occurs when 
women are employed in screening and 
in packing coal in railway waggons. A 
woman will pack or arrange coal in the 
front part of a waggon, and then she, by 
means of a lever, moves the waggon to 
bring the back part of it under the 
shoot. If you insist on callingin a man 
for that occupation, you will have to 
keep a man for this occupation solely. 
He will only be employed every now and 
then, and will be a great expense to the 
owner. The employment of this man 
would therefore be an undesirable ad- 
junct to the colliery, and an unnecessary 
expense to the coal owner. I do not 
know that the loading of waggons is ex- 
tensively carried on by women. This is 
a new clause to which I am by nomeans 
wedded, and I should like to have the 
assistance of Members who have had 
experience in the working of collieries. 
I am told by Inspectors that they con- 
sider that the employment of these 
people should be prohibited, beeause it 
leads to accidents and to injuries; butI 
put it to the Committee whether the 
prohibition will not do more harm than 
good? As far as Iam concerned, I can- 
not discover that the masters have such 
power over the men that they can im- 
pose on them conditicus of undue 
severity. I doubt whether a boy, or 
girl, or woman can be compelled to work 
under conditions that they do not like. 
They can refuse to do work if it does 
not suit them ; but I should be grateful 
to receive information from those who 
are personally acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and who have legal knowledge. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I may inform the Com- 
mittee that in the North of England we 
have no boys moving waggons ; invari- 
ably men are kept for that purpose. It 
must be remembered that one waggon 
generally pushes another out, and that 
the banksman arranges the tips in such 
a way that two waggons are generally 
filled at one time, so that a man may be 
kept to remove the waggons without any 
undue expense to the employer. 
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Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): The object of all this 
legislation is to bring the bad collieries 
up to the mark of the good collieries. In 
no good colliery is a boy re to 
remove waggons. It would be dangerous 
to put a boy under 16 years of age to 
move waggons; it would be only in badly 
arranged collieries that a boy would be 
told off to attend to the moving of 
waggons. 

Mr. WOODALL: I must protest 
aguinst the idea that these Amendments 
of mine are suggested in the interests of 
badly-managed collieries. They have 
been most carefully thought out by men 
who have certainly as good a character 
for their care for their people and the 
management of their property as any 
men to be found in the North of Eng- 
land or elsewhere. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): All good railway shunts are now 
constructed with a gradient, and it would 
be dangerous to employ a boy or a 
woman to manage them. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop’s 
Auckland): I am surprised to hear that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has any doubt about 
this sub-section. I can hardly conceive 
it possible that he should entertain any 
doubt if he has read the reports of Mr. 
Hall and other Inspectors. Mr. Hall 
in his Report points out that there have 
been several fatal accidents caused by 
the moving of railway waggons, and he 
also points out that in some cases women 
and young boys are asked or allowed to 
help in this dangerous work. I sincerely 
hope that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
adhere to the provision which has been 
inserted in the Bill. 

Mr, BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I will not trouble the Committee for 
more than a moment in appealing to the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Woodall) to with- 
draw his Amendment. I am in the 
habit of being consulted by poor folk in 
reference to accidents of this kind, and 
I have had more cases of accidents 
brought before me in connection with 
waggons running down gradients than 
of any other kind connected with 
such work. Great personal injury 
and loss of property have resulted 
from inattention in the moving of 
waggons on pit banks, and I trust that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary will adhere to the 
sub-section prohibiting boys and women 
engaging in this most dangerous and 
arduous work. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I desire to add my 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw his Amendment. I think it would 
be better that the clause should be 
allowed to stand as at present. 

Mr. WOODALL: I shall most readily 
accept the suggestion that has been so 
courteously made, provided that the 
drafting of the clause shall not preclude 
the employment of boys in such work as 
is admittedly unobjectionable — such 
work, for instance, as attending to 
horses on the pit bank. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
words of the clause effectually guard 
against any possibility of that kind. My 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary will certainly see that the pro- 
hibition does not extend to such matters 
as the hon. Gentleman has in view. The 
clear meaning of these words is that no 
boy, girl, or woman shall be employed 
in moving railway waggons. 

Mr. WOODALL: On that under- 
standing, I ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 

Srrk JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): I certainly think that no 
boy ought to be allowed to drive a horse 
which moves railway waggons. In con- 
sequence of boys being left in charge of 
horses engaged in less arduous work than 
this accidents frequently arise. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I now beg to 
move to insert after the word ‘‘ waggons,”’ 
in line 22, ‘‘ pit tubs, trams, or skips.” 
My only object in moving this Amend- 
ment isto extend the valuable provisions 
of this sub-section a little further. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
22, after the word “‘ waggons”’ to insert 
the words “ pit tubs, trams, or skips.” 
—(Mr. Burt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I think 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) must feel that it is impossible to 
accept this Amendment. As I under- 
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stand, the hon. Member wants boys, 
girls, and women to be prohibited from 
moving a pit tub, or tram, or skip, how- 
ever light or easy the moving of one of 
these articles may be, or however well 
within the strength of a boy, girl, or 
woman. This sub-section is relly limited 
to dangerous employment. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): The object of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) in moving this Amendment is to 
secure that women and boys shall not be 
employed in what is obviously hard 
labour, and the moving of tubs laden 
with mineral would undoubtedly be ar- 
duous employment for any woman to be 
engaged in. The object of the Amend- 
ment is to secure that women shall not 
be compelled to perform this very hard 
duty. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): The attending to cages or to 
tubs or trams is a very dangerous piece 
of work, in which, I think, no woman or 
girl ought to engage. In our opinion, 
if women are to be employed on pit 
banks, they should do the light work, 
leaving the heavy, arduous, and danger- 
ous work tothe men. I trust the right 
hon. and learned Home Secretary will 
accept this Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Col- 
lieries have been worked sufficiently long 
in this country for us to take the oc- 
currence of accidents as a test of danger. 
The absence of such accidents shows that 
women may safely be entrusted with the 
work of moving tubs and the like. 
Accidents from the moving of tubs about 
pit banks are of very rare occurrence, 
and therefore I trust the right hon. and 
learned Home Secretary will not accept 
this Amendment. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): The Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt) will practically prevent a woman 
from moving a tub, whether it is full or 
empty. I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
allow the clause to stand as it is. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): The hon. Member for Morpeth 
would perhaps not object to insert the 
word ‘{loaded.”’ If he will do that, I 
will very gladly support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURT: Certainly, the insertion 
of the word “loaded” would meet my 
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view of the case. It is with the object 
of leaving the hardest work to the men 
that I have proposed this Amendment. 
Coronet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): The Amendment virtually 
revives a question already decided. It 
is not really the case that the pushing of 
these tubs is hard labour, because they 
are only pushed on a perfectly smooth 
surface. It isnot rightthat a tub should 
be taken from the cage by women ; but 
the pushing of the tubs on the smooth 
surface at the pit top is not too hard 
labour to be entrusted to women. 


Question put, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 71; 
Noes 124: Majority 53.—(Div. List, 
No. 256.) [10.15 P.x.} 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 8, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Before the clause is agreed to, I 
should like to make an appeal to theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) in reference to 
some provisions which I think ought to be 
made. We have already decided, or we 
are about to decide, that girls and 
women shall be employed about mines, 
and I take it that there will be no desire 
on the part of the Committee, after the 
opinion which has been expressed, to 
alter that decision ; but I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman must feel 
that the provisions which are made in 
respect to women employed in the fac- 
tories and workshops all over the king- 
dom ought to be made also in respect to 
women employed about mines. I think 
he will agree with me that there should 
be those conveniences for decency which 
are provided in connection with all other 
branches of labour, and that the Mining 
Inspector should satisfy himself that 
proper and decent provision in this re- 
spect is made. I have not prepared an 
Amendment, but I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman at some future 
stage of the Bill to endeavour, as I am 
sure he can very readily, from the provi- 
sions of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, to frame some clause which shall 
ensure the common decencies of life. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I am 
really surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
should have made these remarks, because 
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in all the collieries with which I am ac- 
quainted there is complete and ample 
provision for decency. If there is not in 
all cases, I quite agree that there ought 
to be. 

Coronet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
§.W., Ince): There can be no objection 
to the insertion of a clause providing 
that the Inspector shall satisfy himself 
that provision such as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has mentioned is 
made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will undertake 
to consider the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): This clause, Mr. Courtney, is in- 
tended to protect boys, girls, and women 
as regards the conditions of their occu- 
pation. But, unfortunately, though 
every consideration seems to be given to 
the boys, girls, and women engaged 
about mines in this country, the last 
four lines of the clause go to de- 
prive boys, girls, and women in Ire- 
land of the advantage of the Saturday 
half-holidays. As a matter of fact, there 
are no longer any women or girls em- 
ployed on the coal-pit banks in Ireland. 
I am acquainted with a good many 
collieries. A large number of the Lein- 
ster coal pits are situated in the con- 
stituency which I had the honour to re- 
present in the last Parliament but one, 
and I can answer from personal observa- 
tion that there are no women employed 
on the pit banks in that part of the 
country. I believe there are no women 
employed on the pit banks in any por- 
tion of Ireland, so that this reservation 
is altogether without effect so far as 
females in Ireland areconcerned. Now, 
with regard to the boys there is, so far 
as I can see, no reason whatsoever why 
boys in Ireland who happen to be em- 
ployed about coal pits should be de- 
prived of the advantage of the Saturday 
half-holiday. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) in urging that mines might 
be kept open on a Saturday for an extra 
hour did so to prevent any delay in the 
loading of vessels. Possibly the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man may hold good, so far as (Great 
Britain is concerned; but there are 
no coal mines on the coast of Ireland, 
with one exception in County Antrim ; 
and, therefore, I ask the Committee 
to expunge the last four lines of this 
clause. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
“That the clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: With 
submission to you, Sir, I should like to 
say, I rose before you put the Ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) stood between 
me and you, otherwise I should have 
called your attention to this matter at 
the time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In that case the 
hon. Member should have risen to Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield spoke to the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Register to be kept of boys, 
girls, and women above ground). 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishops 
Auckland): I hope the Government will 
have no objection to the very small 
Amendment I now propose. It would 
be a satisfaction and a convenience to 
the workmen if these words are inserted. 
I feel confident the Government can 
urge no reasons against the acceptance 
of the words, and therefore I will not 
waste the time of the Committee by en- 
larging upon the advantage of their 
adoption. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 36, after ‘‘situate”’ insert ‘‘and to 
any workman employed in the mine.” — 
(dr. Paulton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Much as I admire the 
anxiety of the hon. Member to give the 
workmen every possible opportunity of 
checking the administration of the law 
in this respect, I feel it is hardly fair 
to compel an owner to make public so 
much of his private affairs as this 
Amendment would entail. So far as the 
Government can learn there is no 

rievance to justify the proposed inter- 
Sepees with the management of mines. 

Mr. PAULTON: I may point out 
that we have been legislating with re- 
spect to the age boys may be employed 
in mines, and that it may occasionally 
happen that parents may not quite 
correctly represent the age of boys. In 
the interest of the workmen it is desir- 
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able that matters of this kind should be 
investigated. I cansee no possible way 
in which the interest of the employers 
can be injuriously affected by the addi- 
tion of these words. If a workman 
desires to obtain the information he can 
do so by personal inquiry, which may 
entail considerable trouble and loss of 
time. This would be saved if he were 
at liberty to examine the register. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): This is not a very important 
Amendment, as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bishop’s Auckland (Mr. 
Paulton) has himself stated ; but I can- 
not see the slightest objection to the in- 
sertion of these words. The giving of 
this information cannot do any harm. 
It is certainly reasonable that if a work- 
man inquires at the office he should be 
allowed to see the register. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : In this 
Amendment a very wide provision is in- 
volved. The only person who can be 
interested in seeing the register are the 
parents or the guardians of the boys 
employed, and if the Amendment were 
limited in that sense it might well be 
accepted. But it certainly is too wide 
in its application as it at present 
stands. 

Mr. PAULTON : I shall be very glad 
if the Government will accept the 
Amendment, subject to the modification 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Perhaps the most 
convenient course would be for the hon. 
Member to withdraw the present Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, after ‘‘situate,” insert ‘‘ and to the 
parent or guardian of any boy or girl 
employed in the mine.” —( Mr. Haulton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): This Amendment has been 
rather sprung upon us. I think it would 
be better if the hon. Gentleman were to 
withdraw the Amendment altogether, 
and by Report we will consider the 
matter. 

Mr. PAULTON: I have no desire to 
occupy the time of the Committee upon 
the matter; but I must confess I cannot 
see any reason why the proposal should 
not be accepted. 


Mr, Paulton 
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Mr. TOMLINSON: While I sug. 
gested the new form of words, I am not 
prepared to say it will be found alto. 
gether satisfactory. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Penalty for employment of 
persons in contravention of Act); and 
Cluse 11 (Payment of school fees out of 
wages), severally agreed to. 


Wages. 


Clause 12 (Prohibition of payment of 
wages at public-houses, &c.), agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Payment of persons em- 
ployed in mines by weight). 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to omit the words 
in line 1, page 5, ‘‘ unless the mine is 
exempted by order of a Secretary of 
State.” My object in moving this 
Amendment is to remove as far as can 
be the possibility of miners whose wages 
are determined by the amount of their 
produce having their wages determined 
by anything like what may be termed a 
system of guess-work. The words “ un- 
less the mine is exempted by order of a 
Secretary of State’’ make it possible for 
the Home Secretary to exempt any mine 
or to give the owners power to pay the 
wages of the miners by a system other 
than by that of the amount of mineral 
gotten. I wish it to be clear to a man 
whose wages are determined by the 
amount of mineral gotten, that the 
amount of his pay shall not be arrived 
at by a mere system of guess-work. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
43, and page 5, line 1, to leave out the 
words, ‘unless the mine is exempted, 
by order of a Secretary of State.” —( Mr. 
Fenwick.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
power, as the hon. Member is aware, 
given to the Home Secretary to grant 
exemptions to the absolute enactment 
requiring the payment of persons em- 
ployed in mines to be made by weight, 
is contained in the existing Act. It is 
intended to apply to the case of certain 
mines where the universal practice is to 
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ascertain the amount to be paid to the 
miners by measure and not by weight. 
There are many cases which require the 
application of this exemption. There 
are many cases in Cornwall, in connec- 
tion with the tin mines, for instance, in 
which the men are paid by measurement. 
The reason is that the corves are very 
small, some times not more than 2 or 
3 cwt., and that rapid weighing, which 
would be necessary to show what the 
men have got would be impracticable. 
As a matter of convenience in these 
cases, payment by measure is resorted to. 
Then when a mine is situated close to a 
canal, the practice has grown up of dis- 
charging the corves directly into the 
boats, and of paying the men by the 
boat-load instead of by weight. Ifa 
boat-load is properly gauged there is no 
reason why that practice should not be 
a fair one. That system has been 
adopted, for the mutual convenience of 
masters and men, in many collieries 
throughout the country. I have had 
applications made to me in two or 
three cases of that kind, and I have 
granted exemptions, so as to enable the 
system of measurement to be adopted 
where it is thought, by those interested, 
to be the most convenient method. The 
hon. Member will observe that these are 
altogether exceptional cases. The words 
which the hon. Member seeks to strike 
out of the clause have reference only to 
Sub-section 2, and are intended to pre- 
vent any idea that the first sub-section 
requires payment to be made by weight 
in every case. The first sub-section 
provides that where the men are paid 
by weight, that weight shall be -truly 
ascertained. But if, on the other hand, 
it is found convenient that the men 
should be paid by measure, and it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of State that that would be the best 
method, he has power to permit it—he is 
made the arbiter between the parties— 
and in cases where the necessity for it is 
proved to his satisfaction, and the parties 
concur, I do not see why the practice 
should be objected to. 

Mr. FENWICK: I can assure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
objection to payment by measure has 
been taken by miners themselves. The 
men do not desire to be paid by mea- 
sure, and a mere system of guessing 
what the amount of mineral is upon 
which they are to be paid. That is the 
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reason I insisted upon the Amendment 
being put down upon the Paper. I hope 
that the righthon. and learned Gentleman 
will see his way to accepting the pro- 
posal. I may inform him that we have 
collieries drawing tens of thousands of 
tons per day, and that every ton of coal 
is weighed, no difficulty being expe- 
rienced, and no work being in any way 
impeded. It is said here that the pay- 
ment of persons employed in mines is 
to be made by weight; and I, therefore, 
think it only right and fair that this 
provision should be confined to seeing 
that a fair and just weight is ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I am 
not surprised at the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, when 
he said that tens of thousands of tons 
are turned out by some collieries, and 
no difficulty is experienced in weighing 
them. Where there are tens of thou- 
sands of tons turned out, I believe there 
is no difficulty in paying by weight. In 
those casés it is never deemed expedient 
to test the work done otherwise than by 
weight; but the case laid before the 
hon. Member is that of very small pits, 
working thin seams of coal. I am told 
that in the case of many of these pits it 
would not pay the workmen to employ 
a check-weighman. Iam assured that 
that is the case, and that the mines the 
Government have in view in proposing 
this clause, as it stands, differ very much 
in character from those rich mines of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham, and 
elsewhere that the hon. Member has in 
view. We want to give this relaxation of 
the clause to enable the work done to be 
tested by measure rather than by weight 
in the interests of the men themselves— 
in those cases where the weight test 
would be a heavy and an unnecessary 
expense. 

r. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) will be surprised to hear 
that in Yorkshire we have thousands of 
men working our thin seams and send- 
ing up corves averaging from 2 to 24 and 
33 cwt., and that these men are invari- 
ably paid by weight. Perhaps the right 
hon. and learned Genleman will be sur- 
prised to learn that at small collieries, 
where there are not more than 26 men 
employed, they are content to incur the 
expense of employing a check-weigh- 
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man—are content to pay ls. 6d. per man 
—rather than have the coal gauged as 
formerly. Under the present Act— 
under this very clause in the present 
Act—we have actually seen exemptions 
obtained in Yorkshire. Somehow or 
other the masters succeeded in going 
behind the men, and to this day the 
men have never had an opportunity of 
having their coal weighed. They con- 
sider that a grievance. I, therefore, 
strongly support the Amendment; and 
I think that if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary knew 
the circumstances of the case, he would 
not oppose that Amendment. In York- 
shire, in many of our thin seams—where 
the coal is not more than 11 inches thick— 
the men believe that they ought to have 
their coal weighed, and are willing to 
pay for the check-weighman. I think 
a statement of that kind ought to meet 
the objection of the hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell). I feel cer- 
tain that he will agree with me, knowing 
as much as he does about colliery mat- 
ters in Yorkshire. He will know that 
in the case of certain large collieries in 
his district a compromise was suggested 
by the men. This compromise the 
owners would not accept. The coal is 
taken four or five miles away, and 
the men wanted to have the nominal 
weight taken before it was removed ; 
but the masters would not agree to 
that. We are strongly of opinion that 
the Home Secretary should not have the 
power of exercising a discretion, and of 
allowing exemptions to the system of 
payment by weight without the men 
having a fair opportunity of determining 
whether the coal should be weighed or 
not. We contend that the men them- 
selves should be the judges as to whether 
the coal they get should be weighed or 
gauged, and we are further of opinion 
that a precise law should be laid down 
by this House, and that the Home Se- 
cretary should have no power of over- 
riding it. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I myself have put down an 
Amendment similar to that we are now 
discussing upon the Paper; and I must 
express my regret that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary has not given us a little more 
information upon this matter. I very 
much regret that, in stating that there 
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both masters and men expedient that the 
work done should be tested by measure, 
he did not give us some detailed infor- 
mation with regard to these collieries— 
that he did not tell us where they are 
situated, the amount of coal that is 
drawn, the number of men employed, 
and so on. I am convinced that it is 
only a trifling percentage of the colleries 
of England in which exemption is 
claimed under this clause. There is no 
point upon which the workmen are more 
keenly alive or more reasonably jealous 
than upon this. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—if he has wit- 
nessed the manner in which small corves 
are dealt with by the improved weighing 
machinery we have at many of our 
mines—must know that now-a-days there 
is no difficulty in weighing any number 
of corves whether they contain no more 
than 2 ewt. or 20 cwt.—he must know 
that the thing can be done very readily, 
however small the corves. He imagines 
that it is necessary to grant exemptions 
in the case of Cornwall, and that where 
these exemptions are permitted it is 
with the universal consent of masters 
and men. I should like to know how 
he has assured himself that the consent 
of the workmen has been obtained in a 
proper and regular manner. I should 
like to know whether the request has 
heen obtained by the authorities at the 
mines separately from each man, or 
whether it has come from anyone repre- 
senting the whole body of men. I must 
say that to my mind there is not the 
slightest difficulty in weighing every 
ton of coal which can be produced at a 
colliery. I maintain that it is to the 
interest of the owners to prevent any 
lurking feeling on the part of the men 
that they are not being treated fairly and 
that injustice is being done and there- 
fore heartily support the Amendment. 
Mr. BURT (Morpeth): The provision 
to which exception is now taken by my 
hon. Friend is contained in the Act of 
1872. I can assure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that there is amongst the miners of this 
country a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the working of that provision— 
the almost unanimous feeling is that coal 
ought in all cases to be got by weight. 
I have no doubt in the world that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in the exercise of his discretion, when 
asked to grant an exemption, acts with 
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impartiality. I have no doubt that he 
is not likely to be biased on one side 
or the other; but I would point out to 
him that generally speaking the applica- 
tion comes to him from one quarter 
alone—namely, from the owners, and 
that the owners are in a better position 
than the men for presenting their side 
of the case to him. [I trust the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman will con- 
sent to the elimination of these words. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: I think I have 
only had two cases of applications made 
to me for exemption from the operation 
ofthisclause. In both cases, preliminary 
to my giving any answer at all, I have 
taken pains to satisfy myself about the 
matter by sending inspectors to the col- 
lieries to make inquiries. Where the men 
have desired that the exemption should 
be granted, and that the payment for 
the coal got should be by weight, I 
have exercised my power and granted 
that exemption. I cannot possibly con- 
ceive, therefore, what objection there 
can be to this power remaining in the 
clause. I should have no objection 
whatever to strengthening the provision 
by declaring that this power should 
only be exercised by the Secretary of 
State in case of all parties agreeing. 
But I do think that where both masters 
and men wish, for the convenience of all 
parties concerned, that the test of the 
amount of work done should be by mea- 
sure and not by weight—I think it 
would be absurd to insist on enforcing 
both parties to a bargain which they do 
not desire. If it be for the convenience 
of all parties in some cases that the coal 
should go from the tubs not into the 
weighing machine, but straight into a 
barge, it seems to me most desirable to 
refrain from making the system so rigid 
and cast iron as the hon. Member pro- 


poses. 

Mr. HENRY 4H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to have em- 
bodied in that statement the whole gist 
of the dispute. That is just the point— 
the agreement of the parties; but the 
parties are not agreed. Of course, if 
the master and workmen agree, there 
can be no objection to this different 
mode of payment being adopted; but 
the question is whether the masters and 
men are agreed. Hon. Members on this 
side say that that is not the case. They 
say that the masters take one view on 
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the question and that the men take an- 
other. Though I should have confidence 
in the Home Secretary acting judicially 
and deciding fairly, I have not the same 
absolute confidence in the Home Secre- 
tary’s Inspectors, for in their hands the 
balance might rather incline towards the 
side of the masters as against workmen. 
When the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman gives me the illustration of the 
canal boat in our district, I would tell 
him that he could not point to a more 
fallacious instance. We have boats 
holding from 25 to 27, and even 30 tons. 
They vary tothis extent; and are the men 
only to be paid for 20 tons, when they 
have got 30? I am prepared to agree 
to the Home Secretary having the power 
of dispensation contained in this clause 
where the men as well as the masters 
agree to it. Where, however, the men 
dissent, I would not insist on that power. 
It is not fair to men, without their con- 
sent, to have words in the clause to 
enable their work to be gauged by 
measure which may result in their being 
paid for a certain amount when, as a 
matter of fact, they have got a great 
deal more. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
said, about a quarter of an hour ago, 
that I would accept that qualification. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton has, I think, been iabour- 
ing under a misapprehension. He seems 
to think that the masters have a great 
objection to the payment by weight. I 
can speak for the opinion of the masters 
in the Wigan district, and I can assure 
him thet they have no such objection. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: No; I 
did not say that. My contention was 
that the desire of the masters is to pay 
as little wage as they can, and that the 
desire of the men is to get as much wage 
as they can. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: I will take it 
that way, then, that in the opinion of the 
right hon. Member the masters desire 
to pay as little wage as they possibly 
can. I do not find any desire on the 
part of the masters to take any unfair 
advantage of the colliers in their em- 
ployment ; indeed I do not find any de- 
sire on either side to take advantage of 
the other side, nor do I believe that any 
such desire exists. Both parties, to the 
best of my belief, desire to have a fair 
bargain. The hon. Member on the 
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other side made allusion to the Wigan 
coal and iron works; but I do not think 
he understood my point. Such firms as 
the Lowmoor firm, although their out- 
put is considerable, work some very 
small pits ; and the point is whether the 
men engaged in these small pits would 
care to be saddled with the expense of a 
eheck-weighman. I contend, therefore, 
for the sake of the workmen as well as 
the masters it is desirable that the Home 
Secretary should have a discretionary 
power of granting exceptions to the 
system of payment by weight. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) offers to my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
North Cumberland (Mr. Fenwick) to in- 
sert words to the effect that this power 
of exemption should only be exercised 
by the Secretary of State in cases where 
the assent of both employers and em- 
ployed is given. I should like to know 
whether words to that effect are to be 
brought up on the Report. I think they 
would meet the view of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. FENWICK: That would not 
meet my point at all, and I think the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary must see that the cases 
which are likely to come under this 
clause would be so very few that it is 
hardly worth while adopting this ex- 
emption. In dealing with a large sub- 
ject like this, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman must agree that it is most 
undesirable to legislate in favour of cir- 
cumstances that are likely to occur very 
infrequently. I may remind the hon. 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
that this is not a question of check- 
weighmen — the check-weighman has 
nothing to do with the matter. It is a 
question entirely outside of the check- 
weighmen. If the men desire to ap- 

oiat a check-weighman in their own 
interests, well and good; and, on the 
other hand, if they are willing to trust 
themselves to the weighman employed 
by the owner, well and good. The 
question is altogether outside that—as 
to whether a man’s coal should be 
weighed or measured. I hope the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see his 
way clear to accepting this Amendment 
without forcing us to take a Division 
upon it. Unless he does see his way to 
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accepting the Amendment, I must press 
it to a Division. 

Coroner BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): Everyone agrees that it 
is better to have coal weighed than 
measured; but in cases of small, ex- 
piring collieries, where it is not worth 
while to put up a weighing machine, 
where the men are agreed with the 
masters that they can obtain fair 
play by having their tubs measured, 
I do not see why the system should 
not be allowed. The men employed 
in a small mine may not be able to 
afford to employ a check-weighman ; 
and if they are able to test the number 
of tubs they send up, although they can- 
not check their weight, there is, therefore, 
no reason why they may not hold that 
they will be as fairly treated by measure 
as by weight. I think, therefore, that 
the Secretary of State should have the 
power embodied in the clause, but that 
he should exercise it with great dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth): I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) will accept the Amend- 
ment. It is almost impossible for any 
outsider to ascertain what the opinion of 
the workmen may be. From my know- 
ledge of colliers, I believe that the only 
satisfactory method of dealing with this 
class of goods is to weigh it. The Go- 
vernment have adopted the principle of 
weight years ago in the case of bread. 
The principle of allowing « baker to sell 
a 6d. loaf, or a 4d. one, has been objected 
to, because it is believed that in all 
cases the public would not get the right 
weight. It is the same in the case of 
colliers. They require protection in 
order to ensure their getting fair 
weight. It seems to me that it is pre- 
cisely those cases in which the owners 
of the mine would come to the Home 
Secretary and ask to be relieved of tha 
ordinary system of paying their men by 
weight, that the men most require pro- 
tection. It is in the case of small col- 
lieries,and collieries situated upon canals, 
that under-weight is most likely to be 
given to the men. In such cases the 
owners are far more likely to eheat the 
workmen, than in the case of large col- 
lieries that can afford to pay good 
managers and fair wages. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Weare desirous of pressing 
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upon the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary (Mr. Mat- 
thews) that there is no question upon 
which the miners feel so deeply as 
the question of having their minerals 
weighed. We do not desire to throw a 
stigma upon the hon. body of Gentlemen 
who own mines; yet we want to see a 
principle adopted which we believe to 
be the only sound and safe principle. I 
know collieries where there are only 
four coal cutters employed, and where, 
nevertheless, there is a weighing ma- 
chine used. The men employed at the 
weighing machine need not of necessity 
be kept entirely to that work, but there 
are other things that they can do. The 
question before us is one of getting the 
consent of the men to this exemption ; 
and I would point out to the Committee 
that it is not safe always to place re- 
liance upon statements which we hear 
about exemptions having been granted 
with the consent of both parties. Some 
very questionable modes are used in 
order to obtain the consent of the men 
to exemptions from the ordinary method 
of payment; and I must say I am glad 
to hear the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary say that he 
is prepared to introduce a modification 
in the clause, in order to provide that 
the consent of the men shall be neces- 
sary before exemptions can be granted. 
I know that at present the ‘consent of 
the men”? is, in some cases, ascertained 
by sending an over-man round with a 
sheet amongst the colliers, to get their 
opinion independently, one by one, 
without giving the men achance of con- 
ferring together, and saying collectively 
what they prefer. They are questioned 
separately, and they act under the in- 
fluence of the over-man, or manager. 
In this case one man is got to yield con- 
sent to the view of the masters; and 
then the fact that he has given in is 
used as a reason why the next man 
should give in; and in this way an 
opinion may be obtained from a large 
body of men which is really not reliable 
as indicating their real frame of mind. 
We do trust that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will see his way to 
accept this Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): It 
really is surprising to me to hear so 
many hon. Members declare that it is 
impossible to obtain the real opinion of 
the men on this matter. For my own 
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part, I should have thought nothing 
would have been moreeasy. Certainly, 
collieries must be very different in the 

arts of the country spoken of by hon. 

entlemen opposite to those with which 
I am acquainted. I would point out to 
hon. Members that in some districts 
canals are driven from levels into the 
heart of the hills where coal is taken 
from the seams, and put straight upon 
the boats to places where there are no 
possible means of introducing weighing 
machines. In such cases, I am informed, 
it is absolutely essential that there should 
be some relaxation in the system of 
checking the amount of coal got by 
weight allowed. Where it can be shown 
conclusively that weighing is imprac- 
ticable, I think there can be no reason for 
refusing to pass the clause as it at present 
stands. Then, it is asked if the Home 
Secretary ascertains the real wishes of 
the men in regard to the system of 
paying for work done? Really, Sir, it 
is too late in the day, looking at the 
advance made by the system of trades 
unions, to raise a question of doubt as 
to knowledge of the wishes of the men. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I do hope the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary will agree to this Amendment. 
There is a strong feeling in the con- 
stituency I have the honour to represent, 
in favour of the system of paying for 
coal got by weight. Canal boats are 
largely used in the carriage of the coal, 
and owners have adopted the custom, 
which the men are unable to refuse, of 
paying by the boat load. The men 
object to this, and desire to be paid for 
the coal they put in the boats by weight. 
As I say, however, the present system 
has grown up in the course of years, and 
the men are incapable of resisting it. 
The men believe that nothing can be 
more straightforward than the system 
of payment by weight, and they are 
anxious to have it adopted in their 
case. 

Str HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): I think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
might very well accept this Amendment. 
1 think it is a very desirable thing that 
all coal should be weighed, and that the 
men should be paid for the actual weight 
got. There are many small collieries in 
my immediate neighbourhood, and I 
believe that weighing machines are 
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placed at the mouth of every pit or 
every level. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) has mentioned the case in 
which levels are driven into the hills, 
and small quantities of coal are got. 
Well, even in such cases, I contend that 
there is no difficulty in putting weighing 
machines down. Coal must come out on 
a rail or tramway and that wherever coal 
comes out in that way, there is no sort 
of difficulty in putting down a weighing 
machine. The only question to be con- 
sidered is this, that where collieries are 
extremely small the employment of the 
weighing machine adds to the expense 
of the colliery, as it involves the cost of 
— to look after it. But the hon. Mem- 

er for the Rhondda Division has pointed 
out that the men employed at the weigh- 
ing machine need not of necessity be kept 
entirely at that work, but that there are 
other things which they can do. I am 
sure it will be very much more satis- 
factory to have a general system of pay- 
ing by weight at our collieries. In the 
olden days, in my own neighbourhood, 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
tons of coal used to be gauged in 
canal boats, but that system was found 
extremely unsatisfactory, and I feel 
perfectly sure that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State will be quite safe in adopting this 
Amendment. I have no hesitation in 
saying that. It is usual now, I think 
almost universal in all leases, that a 
stipulation should be made to the effect 
that a weighing machine shall be provi- 
ded, and that all the coal shall be weighed. 
There are now very few colliery leases 
indeed in which it is not stipulated that 
weighing machines shall be provided. I 
cannot believe that any difficulty will 
arise if the course proposed by the hon. 
Member on this side of the House is 
adopted. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I should like to add my testimony 
in favour of the clause being altered, as 
suggested in the Amendment. As I 
have before stated, I have had 40 years’ 
experience in connection with collieries, 
and I have never known the getting of 
coal paid for except by weight. During 
those 40 years I have always paid by 
weight, and sold by weight. 
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(Mr. Handel Cossham), nor has it arisen 
in connection with any of the collieries 
I have had personally to deal with. 
There are difficulties, however, in con- 
nection with this matter, and I want to 
know how they will bedealt with. The 
hon. Baronet opposite says that he will 
undertake to put a weighing machino, 
and I suppose a check-weighman, in 
every case where a canal is run into the 
side of a hill and the coal is put directly 
upon the boats. The inference to be 
drawn from that is that in the hon. 
Member’s opinion in every case the 
colliers would prefer to pay for a check- 
weighman, than to have their coal 
judged by an easier and less expensive 
process. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley): 
Though the constituents of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite may be almost entirely 
paid for their coal by weight, yet it isa 
fact that in a large proportion of the 
collieries in South Statfordshire the men 
are paid by measure. I believe that 
colliers should be paid in the way that 
they themselves desire. Still, I would 
point to one good reason why the system 
of measure, in some cases, has no ad- 
vantage over the system of weight. In 
South Staffordshire the coal differs very 
much in quality. Sometimes it is very 
hard, but almost at the next moment the 
collier who is working it may find it very 
soft. The result of paying by measure 
isthat a general estimate is made, and 
the man receives the same whether the 
coal obtained is hard or soft ; whereas, 
if paid by weight, he would get less 
money for working the herd coal than 
for working the sott. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 119; 

Noes 127: Majority 8. 
[10.10 P.M. ] 
AYES. 
Ainslie, W. G. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Ambrose, W. J.F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden- Powell, G. S. 
Baggallay, E. 
Barnes, A. 
Barry, A. H. Smith 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. . W. 
Beresford, Lord C.W. Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J 


e la Poer . KE. 
Blundell, Col. H.B. H. Cooke, C. W. R. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 
Charrington, S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillic, hon. 
W. ALN. 


Bond, G. H. Corry, Sir J. P 
Boord, T. W. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Bristowe,T. L. Cross, H, 5, 
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Dalrymple, C. Kimber, H. 

De Worms, Baron H. King, H. 8S. 

Donkin, R. 8. King - Harman, right 


Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Evelyn, W. J. 
_—- right hon. 


Sir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fisher, W. H. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fulton, J. F. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gedge, S. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Giles, A, 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F.! 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heaton, J. H. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Jackson, W. L, 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Johnston, W. 
Kay-Shuttleworti, rt. 


hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T. 


Knowles, L, 
Lafone, A. 
wrence, W. F. 
Legh, T. W. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Macartney, W G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Marriott, right hon. 
W. T. 


Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Milvain, 'T. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Newark, Viscount 
Pearce, W. 
Peily, Sir L. 
Plunket, right hon. 
D. R. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Raikes, rt hon. H. ©. 
Reed, H. B. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. 'T’. 
Robertson, W. T, 
Robinson, B. 
Round, J. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stewart, M. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
White, J. B. 
Woodall, W. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


hon. Sir U. J. Young, C. E. B. 
Kelly, J. R. 
a Aas - Slaney, Col. TELLERS, 

. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Kerans, F. H. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Gla- Bolton, T. D. 
morgan) Bradlaugh, C, 


Acland, A. H. D. 
Allison, R. A. 
Asquith, H. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
arran, J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blake, T. 
Blane, A, 
Bolton, J. C. 


Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Burt, T. 
Caldwell, J. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Channing, F. A. 
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Coghill, D. H. 
Mor, 


tagu, S. 
Coleridge, hon. B. , rt. hon. G.O. 


Conway, M. Morley, A. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. Morrison, W. 
Cossham, H. Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Crawford, D. Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Cremer, W. R. Nolan, J. 

Crossley, E. O'Brien, P. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. ©’Connor, A. 

Dodds, J O’ Connor, J. (Kerry) 
Dugdale, J. 8. O'Connor, T. P. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. O'Kelly, J. 

Ellis, J. Paulton, J, M. 

Ellis, T. E. Peacock, R. 
Esslemont, P. Pease, Sir J. W. 
Flower, C. Pickard, B. 


Flynn, J. C. 
Foster, Sir B. W. 


Pickersgill, E. I. 
Powell, W. R. H. 


Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. Priestley, B. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Provand, A. D. 
Fry, T. Quinn, T. 
Gane, J. L. Reed, Sir E. J. 
Gladstone, H. J. Richard, H. 
Graham, R. C. Roberts, J. 
Haldane, R. B. Roberts, J. B. 
Haveiock - Allan, Sir Roe, T. 

H. M. Rowlands, W. B. 
Heathcote, Capt.J.H. Russell, E. R. 

Edwards- Salt, T. 
Hingley, B. Schwann, C. E. 
Holden, I. Shirley, W. 8. 
Hooper, J. Sidebotham, J. W. 
Howell, G. Spencer, J. E. 
Hoyle, I. Stack, J. 
Jacoby, J. A. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
James, C. H. Stevenson, F. 8S. 
Joicey, J. Sullivan, D. 
Kenny, C. 8. Swinburne, Sir J. 
Kenny, M. J. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Lacaita, C, C Thomas, A, 
Leake, R. Verdin, R. 
Lees, E. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Lockwood, F. Wallace, R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Wardle, H. 
Lyell, L. Warmington, CU. M. 
Mac Innes, M. Watt, H. 
M‘Arthur, A. Wayman, T 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Wood, N 
M‘Donald, P. Woodhead, J 
M‘Ewan, W. Yeo, F. A. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marjoribanks, rt. hon. TELLERS. 

. Ellis, J. E. 

Mason, 8. Fenwick, C. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to move, on page 5, line 1, 
after ‘‘ weight,” to insert ‘‘ per imperial 
ton.” My object, in moving this Amend- 
ment, is to deal with a very common 
evasion of the Weights and Measures 
Acts, by which injustice is done to work- 
men in Lanarkshire. The clause, as I 
propose to amend it, will ran— 

‘* Where the amount of wages paid to any of 
the persons employed in a mine depends on the 
amount of mineral gotten by them, those 
persons shall be paid according to the weight 
per imperial ton of the mineral gotten by them, 
| — that mineral shall be truly weighed accord- 
| ingly. 
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What we complain of in Lanarkshire, 
and what renders an Amendment of this 
kind necessary, isthat the masters require 
that the workmen shall produce to them 
not a ton of 20 ewt, but a ton of varying 
amount. Now, it may be objected that 
it is immaterial tothe workmen whether 
they are paid by the ewt. or by the ton. 
But, in point of fact, that is not the case, 
because they are all paid nominally by 
the ton, and in so small an area com- 
paratively speaking — geographically 
speaking—as Lanarkshire and the West 
of Scotland, the amount that a ton is 
expected to contain varies to an indefinite 
extent. Sometimes a ton is a bond fide 
ton of 20 cwt., at other times it may be 
22 ewt., or even 24 cwt., or it may bs 
less. Now, the manner in which this 
peculiar kind of ton is arrived at shows 
that the present system is faulty ; and I 
am sure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews), if he is satisfied that my 
statement is correct, as to the manner in 
which the men are deprived of their 
just wages in this way, will be forward 
to apply a remedy to the evil. A ton 
is not openly declared to be of more 
than 20 ewt.; but there is a standing 
deduction of 1 ewt. in the office, and 
there is a deduction made for the tare 
of the hutch when measured at the ap- 
pointed place; and the total result is 
that 22} ewt. are required. I know the 
case of a workman who has worked for 
over 30 years in a pit, and though he 
and the men with whom he was asso- 
ciated were suspicious that they were 
not getting full weight, they had no 
idea whatever that they had to produce 
22} cwt. fortheton. I trust this appeal 
will be met by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—I trust he will 
acknowledge its justice, and accept this 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 1, 
after ‘“‘ weight,” insert ‘per imperial 
ton.” —(Mr. Donald Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
sorry to say that I heard the hon. and 
learned Gentleman very indistinctly in 
consequence of the buzz of conversation 
prevailing in the House while he was 
speaking. At any rate, from what I 
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did gather of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s remarks, it seemed to me that 
his case was by no means a strong one, 
I understand his Amendment to mean 
that the weight of a mineral ton shall 
be calculated as an imperial ton. Well, 
under the Weights and Measures Act, 
what he asks in his Amendment has 
been done for something like 40 years, 
[ Crées of “No, no!”}] Yes; I am 
stating that which is a fact—it is done 
by the Weights and Measures Act, for 
under that Act it is penal to apply the 
word ton to anything more or less than 
20 ewt. Ifa man is paid for the coal 
he gets by the ton, he must be paid for 
20 ewt. I understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say that we have 
mines where, either by some manipula- 
tion of deductions or by some other 
arrangement, the workman must agree 
to supply 22} cwt. per ton. [ Cries of 
“No, no!”}| Then, if that is not the 
case, all I can say is that there is nothing 
at aJl in this Amendment, and that what 
its Mover seeks to provide is already 
carried out under the Weights and 
Measures Act. I do object to make a 
Coal Mines Regulation Act a Weights 
and Measures Act, an Education Act, a 
Public Health Act, and a Juries Act— 
for I believe an Amendment is to be 
moved later on which would have the 
effect of making it a Juries Act. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: It may 
be that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not hear me distinctly; but, 
at all events, he has entirely mis- 
represented what I said. I must alto- 
gether demur to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposition, that if 
I require by this Amendment that the 
mineral a man gets is to be weighed by 
the imperial ton, that I am requiring 
something which is already provided for 
by the Weights and Measures Act. 
What I am asking for is not provided 
for by the Weights and Measures Act. 
There is nothing in the Weights and 
Measures Act to prevent wages being 
paid by the cwt. instead of by the ton; 
and I ask that in future wages shall be 
paid by the ton and not by the ewt., and 
that this be made a matter of necessity. 
If the wages are paid by the ton, then 
the Weights and Measures Act will come 
in and be effectual, and it will be an 
offence against the Act if 22 or 224 ewt. 
is required for a ton, as it is now. I do 
not wish to take up the time of the Com- 
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mittee unnecessarily; but I think the 
Committee will do me the justice of 
agreeing with me that the view I pre- 
sented to it was not fairly represented 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary. I think also 
the Committee will agree with me, after 
what I have stated, that some injustice 
is at the present time being done to the 
miners, owing to the absence of a settled 
arrangement that the men shall be paid 
by the imperial ton. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): It is certain that, under the 
Weights and Measures Act, whenever a 
ton is in question, a standard ton is 
meant. But there are many pits—and 
especially some colliery districts in the 
West of Scotland—where, in spite of 
the provisions of the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act, one of the forms of contract 
recognized and insisted upon by the 
owners is that the measure of the mineral 
gotten shall be 22§ cwt. per ton. I 
could cite a number of different instances 
in point. I hold in my hand a long list 
of suchecases. I will name the Reming- 
ton Colliery Company and the Calendar 
Colliery Company. In each of these 
cases 224 cwt. are always exacted for 
every nominal ton. For every nominal 
ton the men are paid for they have to 
give an extra 24 cwt. That is one set 
of collieries. I could mention others. 
Several declarations have been made to 
me in regard to one, pointing to several 
matters closely connected with this ques- 
tion of measurement. In the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, some of the colliers 
complain that, by reason of there being 
no distinct, imperative, specific legal de- 
finition as to 20 ewt. forming a ton, 
they are defrauded of their hard-earned 
wages. I have another case, in which it 
is stated that the employers will not pay 
aman according to the imperial ton of 
20 cwt. There would not be much wrong 
in this if the men got the amount of the 
gross weight of the coal they make; but 
the gross weight is subject to serious de- 
ductions. The tare of the empty hutch 
is 4 cwt., while 4 cwt. is added for the 
tare of the hutch, and } ewt. is also added 
for other reasons, and the remainder be- 
longs to the miner. Then, if it happens 
that there is a } cwt. to the corve spilt 
in the coalyard, the miner will not get 
it; so that in a case where there is a 
gross weight of 14 cwt., there is first the 
tare of the hutch, which is 4 cwt., leav- 
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ing 10cwt.; then 4cewt. is added provi- 
sionally for the tare of the hutch, then 
a }ewt. for the steelyard, which brings 
it down to 9}cwt. But the maximum 
allowed is only 8 cwt. Therefore the 
miner loses the odd 1} cwt,—or, in other 
words, he is simply defrauded of 24 ewt. 
Therefore it is impossible to protect the 
men unless this Amendment is accepted, 
or there is inserted in the Biil some spe- 
cific and imperative provision requiring 
a recognized standard of weight for the 
payment of colliers. That standard of 
weight, I maintain, should be an im- 
perial ton. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
This question has been treated by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) as one 
of small importance, and as being more 
of an Amendment to the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1875 than a proper 
Amendment to a Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill. I dispute the be ses of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
miners of South Staffordshire feel very 
strongly indeed that a question affecting 
the standard of weight upon which their 
wages are calculated should be defined 
in the clearest possible terms; and con- 
sequently they say—and I think the ar- 
gument, as it has been used by the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Amend- 
ment, is a fair argument—that the 
weight specified in the Act should be an 
imperial ton. I ask the Committee if 
the introduction of these words, ‘per 
imperial ton,’’ is such a gross infraction 
of the principle of the measure as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary seems to imply? On 
behalf of the miners of my constituency, 
I intend to insist on the most clear and 
explicit definition with regard to any- 
thing affecting their wages; and this, it 
seems to me, is a most desirable Amend- 
ment, setting forth, as it does in a most 
unmistakable manner, that the wages 
of the men are to be calculated by weight, 
and by weight alone, and that that 
weight is to be an imperial ton. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that the Weights and Measures Act, and 
the Acts amending that Statute, deal 
with this matter. I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The Act of 1875 
sets no control at all over a certain class 
of measurements. In South Staffordshire 
the measurement of coal is conducted 
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very much on the system of gauging, 
and not by weight—gauging in canal 
boats. I contend that the introduction 
of the words in the Amendment merely 
give a more definite expression to the 
section, and do not at all interfere with 
the intention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I hope my hon. 
Friend will insist upon his proposal. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can assure the 
hon. Member that the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act does, in explicit and clear lan- 
guage, what the hon. Gentleman endea- 
vours most imperfectly to do by puttingin 
these three words—‘‘per imperial ton.” 
Let us refer to the language of the 
Weights and Measures Act. I will 
sketch a passage from that Act—that 
is to say, I will give all the words in it 
which are important— 


“ Any work which has been, or is to be, done 
by the week shall be deemed to be made or had 
according to one of the imperial weights speci- 
fied by this Act, or by some multiple or part 
thereof ; and if not so made or Had shall be 

a 


Could anything be clearer? When you 
provide that a man shall be paid by 
weight, as you are providing in this Bill, 
you are inserting a provision which looks 
behind such an Amendment as this. It 
seems to me that you are seeking to in- 
sist upon a provision which should make 
the miners a little ashamed of their own 
course of action. You, representing the 
miners, speak of them as consenting to 
be paid so much by the ton, and then 
imply by this Amendment that they will 
take ‘‘a ton” as meaning 22 or 22} ewt. 
[An hon. Memser: They are forced. } 
An hon. Member says they aro forced. 
Then they submit to it. Do you sup- 
pose, if they submit to an illegal render- 
ing of the word “ton,” that you are 
going to protect them by putting a check 
in where no check is required ? Do you 
imagine that you are going to make 
them agree with the owners where they 
do not agree now? Do you suppose 
that if the miners are children already 
that you are going to turn them into men 
by the insertion of these words? Cer- 
tainly not. If these men require all the 
protection you say they require, it is 
not by the insertion of these words that 
you will get weak men who do not now 
insist on their legal rights to insist in 
the future upon fair dealing and upon 
having legitimate transactions between 
themselves and their employers. How 
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are you going to alter the dealings be- 
tween the men and their “‘ oppressive 
masters,” by stating the law, when the 
law does all that you want without it, if 
the men do not insist on their legal 
rights? I have listened to the moving 
of this Amendment, and to the arguments 
by which it has been supported, with 
dismay and sorrow. Is it necessary to 
argue this point? Cannot the masters 
say—‘‘I will pay you by the cwt.—I 
will pay you so much per 22 cwt.?” 
Your difficulty would revive again if the 
masters said that. I submit that we are 
wasting the time of the Committee in 
discussing such a matter asthis.  - 

Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): I venture to think—with 
great respect tothe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary—that 
he has altogether misunderstood the 
point we desire to place before the Com- 
mittee. What appears to me to be the 
desire of the hon. Member who moved 
this Amendment is that miners should 
be paid by the ton, and that owners shall 
not substitute a method of calculation 
by a cwt, or by a lb. I admit that a 
measure by a lb. or by acwt., or any 
other weight that falls within the scope 
of the Weights and Measures Act, 
would be defined by the provisions 
of that Act, and that it might under 
some circumstances be superfluous to 
introduce any fresh description of the 
weights which are already ascertained 
by existing legislation. But unless I 
misapprehend the Amendment, it appears 
to me that what the hon. Member de- 
sires is that in all cases the weight shall 
be ascertained by the ton; and that, 
therefore, any other agreement between 
the owners and the miners, whether 
made fairly or by force, shall not be 
possible. The hon. Member’s object 
seems to be to prevent the coal got by 
the miner being calculated on any other 
principle than that of an imperial ton; 
and I thing that the language of the 
Statute, to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
bas referred, does not affect this Amend- 
ment. I venture to think that I appre- 
hend more clearly what the Mover of 
this Amendment had in his mind than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman — 
although he endorsed his words by 
higher authority than I can lay claim 
to. I believe that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
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tary has not touched the real point 
of the argument. All that we desire is— 
that the relations between the colliers 
and their employers shall in this mat- 
ter be put upon safe grounds, and that 
for the future miners shall be paid by 
the imperial ton, and not upon any pro- 
cess of calculation which may make 
224 cwt., or any other quantity, repre- 
senta ton. Many of the observations of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary are beside the mark ; 
and he has adduced no solid reason why 
we should not accept this Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): It occurred to me whilst the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) was speaking, 
that in my recollection of Statutes which 
have been passed, it was not altogether 
without precedent to insert some words 
relating to weights and measures in re- 
gard to contracts for labour. In 1878, 
when Mr. Cross was Home Secretary, 
there was great attention called amongst 
the masters and the men to the subject 
of weights and measures in use, and in 
the Factories Act of that year the Home 
Secretary inserted a clause to the effect 
that any Act for the time being in force 
relating to weights and measures should 
extend to weights, measures, scales, 
balances, steelyards, and weighing 
machines, used in the factories and 
workshops, and ‘‘ Inspectors of weights 
and measures employed in the work- 
shops” were also spoken of. Is there 
any provision of that kind to be pro- 
posed in this Bill? There is no source 
of suspicion which gives rise to more 
contention than anything in the nature 
of a doubt on a question of weight or 
measure. I trust that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not think 
we are too exacting and too pedantic in 
asking that he should insert some words 
in the Bill to show that the men are to 
be paid by the imperial ton, and that 
the Inspectors shall have the same power 
as to the testing of the weights and 
measures that they have under the 
Factory Acts. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): If the 
right hon. Gentleman will read Clause 
16, he will see there the following 
words :— 


‘The Weights and Measures Act, 1878, shall 
apply to all weights, balances, scales, steelyards, 
and weighing machines used at any mine for 
determining the wages payable to any person 
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employed in the mine, according to the weight 
of the mineral gotten by him, in like manner as 
it applies to weights, balances, scales, steel- 
yards, and weighing machines used for trade.”’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Where would be 
the harm of inserting the words ‘‘im- 

erial ton ?”’ 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): The words of 
the Amendment would make nonsense 
of the clause. The clause, as drawn, 
compels the use of imperial weights and 
measures generally. To limit them to 
tons implies that the weight will always 
be really so many tons, which cannot be. 
To seek to add these words, because the 
Opposition gained a small victory just 
now, and think they see a chance of 
gaining another 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. GEDGE: As the words stand 
they carry every point which hon. Mem- 
bers can want, and to amend them as 
proposed would simply make nonsense. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN (Shropshire, 
Wellington) : All these cases referred to 
by hon. Members, where the men have 
to supply 22 cwt. to the ton, were prob- 
ably in consequence of old agreements 
made before the passing of the Weights 
and Measures Act. What we want is to 
state that under future agreements coal 
shall be weighed by the imperial statute 
measure which is now the law of the 
land. I quite admit that there is a 
clause in the Bill which states that the 
weights are to be according to Statute 
Law; but I think it is almost waste of 
time to argue this question and not to 
put in the Bill words which distinctly 
state that the weights are those which 
the Statute Law has settled, and that a 
ton shall mean an imperial ton. The 
miner should understand that the Statute 
ton is the standard for weighing coal. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I always admire the versa- 
tile genius of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews); but to-night I have been 
struck by the elasticity of his memory, 
because I am sure, that with his 
knowledge of South Staffordshire, he 
must have heard the terms ‘long 
weight”’ and ‘short weight” over and 
over again. He must know that “ long 
weight” in South Staffordshire means 
a ton of 20 ewt., each ewt. being 120 lbs. 
—that is to say, a ton of 2,400 lbs. Then 
there is another ton of 22 cwt., which 
weighs 2,640 lbs., so that with the im- 
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perial ton we have three standards of 
weight. We have the imperial ton of 
2,240 lbs., a ton of 2,400 Ibs., and a ton 
of 2,640 lbs. Therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport will not be surprised 
to learn that it would not be ‘‘ absolute 
nonsense” to state in this Bill whether 
these men are to be paid at the rate of 
2,240 lbs. to the ton, or 2,400 lbs., or 
2,640 lbs. I think the Home Secretary 
says—and I perfectly agree with him— 
that his desire is that these men should 
be paid according to imperial ton, 
which is a ton of 20 ewt. of 112 lbs. 
each, or 2,240 Ibs. to the ton. If that 
be his intention, there cannot be any 
earthly objection to inserting these three 
words in the Bill, which, in Shropshire 
and other mining districts, would re- 
move constant disputes. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) seems 
entirely to have forgotten one point. IL 
remember that when the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878 was in Committee 
this question was fully discussed, and 
we agreed to certain units of measure. 
We should be causing considerable diffi- 
culty to arise between the two Statutes 
if we were to say here that a ton is to 
consist of a certain number of ewts., 
whereas we allowed it in another Act to 
consist of any named number of cwts. 
Every miner knows whether he is to be 
paid by long or short ton, and he takes 
his wages accordingly. To admit these 
words would be the cause of great diffi- 
culty between the men and the masters, 
and you would have to come to Parlia- 
ment again to say that acertain number 
of cwt. may constitute a ton. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I have always 
looked with a certain amount of suspi- 
eion upon the miners being compelled to 
get 20, 22, and 24 ewt. to the ton. I 
admit, however, that it is a question of 
arrangement between the workmen and 
employers, and it must not be imagined 
that the same amount would be paid for 
20 ewt. as is now paid for 22} ewt. I 
think it would be more satisfactory, and 
tend to lessen friction in dealing with 
this subject, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary could 
see his way to admit these words. I 
wish to say, further, that although I 
attach very great importance to this dis- 
cussion of the question of weight, and 
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other similar questions, yet I would 
make a general appeal to the Committee 
to allow us to get on to the other matters 
relating to the protection of life which 
are of still greater importance. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I wish 
to say that in Lanarkshire the practice 
exist of reckoning the ton at 224 cwt., 
and that a great many men are under 
the belief that they are only paid on 
20 ewt. The object of the Amendment 
is to put an end to the practice. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
in accepting the Amendment only put in 
words which he says make no difference, 
and as the miners want it, I trust he will 
allow them to be inserted. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The difficulty I 
find myself in is, that whenever in re- 
spect of these words I endeavour to place 
upon them the meaning which seems to 
me to belong to them, some hon. Mem- 
ber tells me I am wrong. If the hon. 
Gentleman means that the wages of the 
collier, whatever they are taken upon, 
are to be estimated upon Imperial 
weights, that, of course, is in the Bill. 
But if that is his meaning, I think the 
hon. Member’s words will not lead any 
lawyer to understand that it is what he 
means. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): That is not my meaning. I have 
no doubt that the Committee know that 
I mean what I say, and not what the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
I mean. What is sought by the Amend- 
ment is that the ton should be a ton of 
20 ewt. One of the supporters of the 
Government have just said that in Staf- 
fordshire the ton is 22ewt. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman means what 
he says, let him accept the Amendment, 
and we will find a meaning for it. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: The right 
hon. and learned Gentisman is quite 
right; the word ton means 20 cwt. 
But in the 19th section of the Act of 
1878 we provided that every contract or 
bargain for the sale of goods or mer- 
chandize shall be according to some Im- 
perial weights or measures according to 
the Act or some multiple or part thereof, 
and unless another multiple is named 
goods are to be paid for according to 
the ton of 20 ewt.; so where the ton is 
21 cwt. the word ton passes entirely 
out of the question. The 19th clause 
provided that a stone should consist 
of 14 Imperial Standard pounds, 4 
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eer perrcge pe of eight such stones, 
and aton of 20 cwt. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is, therefore, 
right in saying that the ton is, by the 
19th clause of this Bill, to consist of 
20 ewt.; but where a ton is said to con- 
sist of 21 ewt. payment is to be made 
on 2! times a hundred weight. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira) (Strand, 
Westminster): I venture to think that 
the question we are now discussing is 
one of comparatively small importance. 
The more we discuss questions of this 
kind the more we are likely to become 
confused. Hon. Gentlemen who support 
the Amendment no doubt consider the 
question one of importance; but that is 
not our view; and I would, therefore, 
suggest that we should go to a Division 
upon it, and then proceed with the con- 
sideration of questions as to the im- 
portance of which there is no difference 
of opinion. The miner, in these cases, is 
at liberty to make his own contract ; he 
has every guidance laid down for him 
in the Weights and Measures Act ; but 
the hon. Member for North East Lanark 
(Mr. Donald Crawford) being of opi- 
nion that the Act is not sufficient for 
his protection, I again express the hope 
that we may go to a Division on the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has urged 
the Committee to go to a Division. 
Having first stated that the question 
was altogether immaterial, the right 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
argue upon it himself. But if the 
point is immaterial, it is a pity, I 
think, that the Government should 
make so much difficulty about accept- 
ing the Amendment. I rise for the pur- 
pose of saying that I support the pro- 

osal of the hon. Member for Lanark, 
ut I think it would have been better if 
he had added the words “ of 20 ewt.” 

Srr HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): If the hon. Member for 
Lanark wants this Amendment to be 
made in the clause, I think he will have 
to put in other words. The meaning of 
the hon. Member is that the men are to 
be paid for 20 cwt. at the same rate as 
they are paid for 224 ewt. In certain 
collieries the men are paid per ton of 
22 cwt. Then, if you lay down the law 
that they are not to be paid on the ton 
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of 22 ecwt., it is perfectly clear that the 
men must be paid so much less, or else 
injustice will be done to the master. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): I have said nothing 
which can bear the meaning which the 
hon. Baronet imputes to me. I entirely 
agree with him that, as a matter of 
course, wages would be affected by any 
such clause as this; but I have never 
said anything that could possibly have 
led anyone to believe that my meaning 
was as the hon. Baronet states. 

Str HUSSEY VIVIAN: It simply 
means this—that wherever these obliga- 
tions exist you will have to re-adjust the 
wages of the men. I do not see any 
great difficulty in re-adjusting wages, 
but there are many other questions to be 
considered. One, for instance, is whe- 
ther a ton of coal is a ton of coal. There 
is frequently 5 or 10 per cent of water, 
and, besides, there is always six, and very 
often 10 per cent, of waste and dirt in 
what is called coal. Then there is the 
question of the coal used by the miners 
themselves, by the engines and so forth. 
It is a large and complicated ques- 
tion. I entirely agree with the hun. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) that it 
is not really an essential question ; it is 
a bargain between masters and men, 
and whether they are paid for 22 ewt. or 
20 cwt. really does not matter a straw— 
it is a matter of bargain simply. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 140; 
Noes 165: Majority 25.—(Div. List, 
No. 258.) [11.0 p.m] 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): In moving my next Amend- 
ment I hope it will not be my unfor- 
tunate lot to receive another castigation 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The principle laid down in this 
clause is all we could have desired; but 
still it has failed in insuring to the men 
the true weight which is supposed to be 
given by the original clause. The clause 
says that coal shall be truly weighed. 
Now, a weighing machine may be, as I 
know it to be in some cases, 1,200 yards 
from the mouth of the pit. When the 
coal is brought to the weighing machine 
no doubt it will be truly weighed ; but 
the coal lost in conveyance to the ma- 
chine will never be weighed, so that the 
miner will be the loser to that extent. 
All we ask is that the weighing machine 
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shall be placed in a convenient position, 
in order to give the miner the true 
weight supposed to be given to him by 
the original clause. I do not think 
we ought to lose much time over this 
Amendment; the point is a very clear 
one, and the justice of the case is so 
evident that I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) will 
concede the Amendment at once. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
3, after ‘‘ accordingly,” insert ‘‘at a 
weighing machine placed within thirty 
yards of the mouth of the mine.” —( Jr. 
W. Abraham.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I do not 
know whether the hon. Member intends 
to adhere to the distance, 30 yards, he 
has mentioned in his Amendment. An 
hon. Gentleman behind me suggests that 
it would be better if 100 yards were 
substituted for 20 yards. I have really 
no information and no opinion upon the 
matter myself; and I am anxious to ac- 
cept the Amendment, provided it does 
not meet with the disapproval of any con- 
siderable number of Members. I shall 
certainly accept the Amendment if I find 
that no practical objections are made to 
it. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say 50 
yards ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Personally, I 
have no objection to 50 yards; but I 
just want to hear what those who are 
personally interested have to say. Sub- 
ject to that qualification, I accept the 
Amendment; but I think the hon. Mem- 
ber should add the words “ within 50 
yards of the mouth of the mine from 
which the coals are drawn.” 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: Yes; I will 
accept the suggestion from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I think it would be better 
if the hon. Gentleman would say ‘‘a 
convenient distance from the mouth of 
the pit from which the mineral is drawn.”’ 
This Amendment would prove most in- 
convenient in the case of the Cleveland 
mines, because there, owing to the 
natural circumstances, some of the larger 
mines being on the escarpment of the 
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hills, the tubs are run to one common 
point, where they are all weighed pre- 
viously to being placed on the railway 
waggon,and the weighing machineis half. 
a-mile from the mouth of the pit. This 
Amendment, as it stands, might involve 
six or eight different weighing places 
and as many weighmen and check- 
weighmen, to the detriment of the men 
as well as of the mine owner. If the 
hon. Member insists that the weighing 
machine shall be 30, or 40, or 50 yards 
from the mouth of the pit, it will entirely 
upset the whole of the arrangements in 
the case of the Cleveland mines. Surely 
it would be sufficient to say ‘‘ within a 
convenient distance of the mouth of the 
pit or at such place as the Government 
nspector may order.” 

rn. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): The hon. Member 
for the Rhondda Division (Mr. Abra- 
ham) knows perfectly well that I repre- 
sent one of the largest properties in 
South Wales, and he is also aware that 
the owners of that property do all they 
possibly can to get the weighing machine 
as near to the shaftas possible. Noone 
would ever dream of placing a weighing 
machine at such a distance from the 
mouth of the pit as would be incon- 
venient in the matter of the weighing of 
the coal. At present it is left entirely 
to the owner of the property to place the 
weighing machine as near to the shaft 
as is convenient to the property. I think 
the hon. Member would do well to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: No; I cannot 
consent to do that. I shall most cer- 
tainly press it. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : Then I 
will move that the weighing machine 
shall be placed as near to the mouth of 
the mine as is convenient tothe owner of 
the property. | Jronical laughter.| At all 
events, I will move that the weighing 
machine shall be placed within a rea- 
sonable distance of the shaft, not within 
30 yards as the hon. Member has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: What would 
be the effect of inserting the word 
‘*reasonable?” We have some colliery 
owners who believe that four or five 
miles is a reasonable distance. I was 
a that the right hon. and learned 

entleman the Home Secretary accepted 
the Amendment in such cheerful terms, 
and I trust that he will adhere to his 
decision. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I hope the hon. Member 
will stick to his Amendment, which 
seems @ very reasonable one. I cannot 
withhold my thanks to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) 
for having accepted it. 

Mr. YEO (Glamorgan, Gower): I 
have no doubt that if weighing machines 
are situated four miles from the mouth 
of a pit there are very good reasons for 
it, and that prices have been fixed accord- 
ingly. I am quite sure that in insisting 
upon the Amendment my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Rhondda Division 
of Glamorgan (Mr. W. Abraham) is 
unconsciously imposing a very serious 
and onerous obligation on the owners of 
collieries. It must be remembered that 
in the South Wales mining district the 
price is mas on large coal after the 
small coal is rejected. That imposes on 
the employer the obligation of with- 
drawing the large from the small coal. 
That is an operation which can only be 
done at the side of a railway, and I ven- 
ture to assert that in the case of many 
of the collieries in South Wales, and I 
have no doubt in other parts of the King- 
dom, there is no railway so near as 50 
yards. Even if it be possible to construct 
a siding within 50 yards of the mouth 
of the pit, that can only be done by the 
expenditure of several thousands of 
pounds. I sincerely trust that this 
Amendment will not be accepted, on the 
ground that it will impose at a most 
inconvenient and trying time an obli- 
gation of which my hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. Abraham) scarcely knows the extent. 
Many owners would be compelled to 
spend large sums of money to meet 
the fancy of my hon. Friend that the 
weighing machine should be within this 
particular distance of the mouth of the 
pit. I think that if an Amendment 
were carried providing that the weigh- 
ing machine should be within a reason- 
able distance of the mouth of the shaft 
the necessities of the case would be fully 
met. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Ssmrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand that this 
Amendment only appeared on the Paper 
this morning. [‘‘No, no!”] I think 
that is so. At all events, it has not been 
on the Paper more than a day or so, and 
I would suggest to the hon. Member 
(Mr. W. Abraham) whether it would not 
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be, on the whole, desirable to withdraw 
the Amendment now, and bring it up 
again on Report. This is a question on 
which the Government are most anxious 
to meet the views of the Committee, 
and a rash and hurried acceptance of a 
legislative compulsion to place the 
weighing machine within a certain dis- 
tance of the mouth of the mine is a 
course we could not agree to, as the 
matter is one which requires considera- 
tion, and that we should be able to fully 
realize what the obligations imposed on 
the owners are, and what the difficulties 
imposed on the workmen are. It must 
be borne in mind that if this industry 
is exposed to any difficulties which place 
the owner of a colliery, or those who are 
concerned in working a colliery at a 
great disadvantage respecting cost as 
compared with the results to be ob- 
tained, serious consequences may occur. 
I hope that, as the Government have the 
fullest desire to meet the views of hon. 
Gentlemen representing labour, the 
hon. Member will be content to with- 
draw his Amendment now, and give us 
and those who are interested in collieries 
time for consideration. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I think the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
is a reasonable one, and I do not think 
the Committee is in a condition to make 
up its mind on the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. I hope, therefore, that 
my hon. Friend will accept the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, and bring the 
matter up again on Report. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I think the 
Government have met this proposal in a 
good spirit, and, therefore, I join in the 
appeal to my hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Amendment for the present. At the 
same time, it is only fair to state that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House is mistaken in supposing the 
Amendment appeared for the first time 
to-day. It has been on the Paper for 
several days. I think a case has been 
made out for the exemption of iron and 
stone mines, and that is, perhaps, an 
additional reason for postponing the 
Amendment until Report. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: I am pre- 
pared to withdraw the Amendment, 
on the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) that an opportu- 
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nity will be given to bring the question 
up again. I assure the Committee that 
my case is not a fancy one, as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Gower 
Division of Glamorganshire (Mr. Yeo) 
would have hon. Members believe. It is 
based upon fact, and I shall be able to 
prove that we are only asking that a few 
employers shall do that which the great 
majority do already. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The words of the clause, so 
far as they have been agreed to, provide 
that where a man’s wages depend on the 
amount of mineral gotten the mineral 
shall be ‘“‘truly weighed.” Now, Sir, 
as a matter of practice the mineral is 
not weighed by itself; it is not separated 
from the vessel in which it is moved; 
but it is weighed together with the 
hutch tub or tram in which it is brought 
to the bank. The whole is weighed to- 
gether, and then a deduction is made 
for the weight of the hutch or tram. 
Now, as these hutches vary a great deal 
in weight it has been found necessary 
to recognize some system of average— 
to allow a deduction of a certain weight 
for each hutch or tram. As a matter of 
fact, in a very large number of collieries, 
especially in the North, deductions are 
made far exceeding the real tare of the 
hutch. My Amendment, as worded, 
appears to suggest that at every mine 
every box, tub, basket, or hutch should 
be weighed. Inasmuch as there are 
sometimes many hundreds of hutches or 
trams in use at atime, it is obvious it 
would involve a great waste of time and 
unnecessary labour to weigh every one 
of them ; indeed, it would not be prac- 
ticable to do so. Therefore, I shall be 
perfectly prepared to assent to the in- 
troduction in the Amendment of any 
words which should limit the number 
of boxes to be tared—say, to 25, or to 
any reasonable proportion of those em- 
ployed, which shall enable a fair ave- 
rage to be struck. I think I ought also 
to insert the word ‘‘tram” for “‘ basket;”’ 
but I should like to hear what the Go- 
vernment have to say about the Amend- 
ment itself. 


Amendment proposed, 

[n 5, line 3, insert—“ At every mine the 
boxes, tubs, baskets, or hutches used for the 
purpose of conveying the mineral from the 
working places to the bank, shall be tared by 
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the owner's weigher and the check-weigher, 
and an average struck, such average to be tare 
of such boxes, tubs, baskets, or hutches for the 
ensuing period until the next taring.””—(¥r, 
Arthur O' Connor.) 

Quest:on proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): According to my ex- 
perience, which, in the Welsh mining 
districts, is somewhat great, is that the 
tare of a box or hutch is painted on the 
side. Employers are most anxious that 
the tare ofthe hutches should be correctly 
stated. We go to great pains to have the 
exact weight painted on thehutches. Ido 
not know that anyone complains of the 
tare of the hutches being inaccurately 
set down. I have never known any 
grievance upon that score, and I should 
be very glad if the hon. Member would 
mention a single case. As Isay, I have 
always found the proper tare painted on 
the side of the hutch, and I have never 
known any mistake made. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR: A griev- 
ance with regard to this matter exists in 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&c.): The Amendment says— 

“At every mine the boxes, tubs, baskets, 

or hutches used for the purpose of conveying 
the mineral from the working places to the 
bank, shall be tared by the owner’s weigher 
and the check-weigher, and an average struck, 
such average to be tare of such boxes, tubs, 
baskets, or hutches for the ensuing period until 
the next taring.”’ 
Let me tell the Committee at once that 
this is all nonsense. It will save the 
time of the Committee if hon. Members 
will accept that from me as a fact with- 
out question. That is what ought to be 
done. There can be no ascertainment 
or approximation of the weight of these 
boxes, tubs, baskets, or hutckes. ‘Take 
a colliery where 6,000 or 7,000 tons of 
coal per day are raised, the mineral is 
weighed upon every tram as the tram is 
loaded, and then the tram, when it is 
empty, is weighed again, and the weight 
deducted from the gross. In this way 
you arrive at the actual weight of the 
coal, and there is no averaging or guess 
work about it. The collier gets paid for 
every ounce of coal he es up. This 
Amendment is simply nonsense. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I have 
not in my mind such collieries as those 
to which the hon. Baronet alludes. The 
Law of Larceny was not meant for honest 
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men. It would noi be necessary to pass 
a clause of this kind for those admirably 
managed ventures with which the hon. 
Baronet is connected. But all owners 
are not as honest as he is himself. 
Though the system he has described 
obtains in Durham or Yorkshire, a 
different system is pursued in other 
districts. There is no proper taring of 
hutches in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire. 
The Scotch colliers are particularly 
anxious that there should be an average 
taring of all the various sized hutches 
and boxes employed at their pits--though 
I do not wish to refer by name to any 
particular mines or pits in either of the 
counties I have named; yet, if it were 
necessary, [could state the minesin which 
distinct injustice is being done to the 
colliers in connection with taring of 
hutches. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I was 
about to suggest to the hon. Member 
who has moved this Amendment that he 
should withdraw it and aliow the ques- 
tion to be raised on Clause 14, which 
deals with the appointment and removal 
of the check-weighmen. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I shall 
not be unwilling to withdraw my Amend- 
ment for the present, if Clause 14 is the 
proper clause upon which to bring it 
forward. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 


to move in page 5, lines 12 and 13, to 
leave out ‘‘ the banksman or weigher,” 
in order to insert ‘‘some person ap- 
pointed in that behalf by the owner, 
agent, or manager, and by the.” The 
object of this Amendment is to provide 
for the different names which the indi- 
vidual here calledthe banksman receives 
in different parts of the country. The 
words, as they stand in the Bill, are to 
the effect that where stones or foreign 
substances other than the mineral con- 
tracted to be gotten are sent up in the 
hutches deductions shall be made, ‘‘such 
deductions being determined by the 
banksman or weigher and check- 
weigher.” The banksman holds a very 
different position in some districts from 
that which he occupies in others. In 
some districts he is called by an alto- 
gether different name. It was found in- 
convenient to put in the clause a large 
number of names to cover the various 
districts ; therefore, it is suggested, with 
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the concurrence of many of those in- 
terested, that these words “‘the banks- 
man or weigher,” should be left out. 
There isa mistake in the Amendment 
as it appears on the Paper. The Amend- 
ment says leave out “the banksman 
and;” but it ought to be ‘“‘the banks- 
man or weigher.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, lines 12 and 13, leave out ‘‘ the 
banksman or weigher,”’ and;insert ‘‘ some person 
appointed in that behalf by the owner, agent, 
or manager, and by the.’’—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I think that 
this is a very reasonable proposal, and 
Lhope the right hon. and Neateol Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary will be able 
to agree to it. What the workmen ob- 
ject to is to having the colliery manager 
himself or other person who is not speci- 
fied in the Act, interfering with the 
laying out of the tub. All that they 
want to know is exactly the amount 
which is due tothem. This is an Amend- 
ment to which there can be no objection. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tut HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I see no 
objection on the part of the Government 
to this proposal. The only doubt in my 
mind is as to whether the owner, ayent, 
or manager ought to have the appoint- 
ment of this individual. Ido not know 
whether my hon. Friend has considered 
that point. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DONALDCRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.) : I beg to move, in page 5, line 17, 
at end, insert ‘‘ provided that such de- 
ductions shall in no case exceed three 
times the weight of such stones and sub- 
stances.” This is an Amendment of 
great importance in the West of Scot- 
land. The clause in this Bill, which is 
the same as the clause in the existing 
Act, provides— 


‘*That nothing in this section shall preclude 
the owner, agent, or manager of the mine from 
agreeing with the persons employed in the 
mine that deductions shal! be made in respect 
of stones or substances other than the mineral 
contracted to be gotten, which shall be sent 
out of the mine with the mineral contracted to 
be gotten,” 
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and there are certain other deductions. 
Now, I apprehend that the fair meaning 
and intention of the statutory provision, 
when it was introduced, was to prevent 
the necessity of re-weighing, and to 
enable an average to be struck with 
regard to foreign substances, such as 
stones, which may be in the hutches. 
But this clause has been made the 
authority for a practice which I cannot 
help thinking this Committee will allow 
to be a very great abuse, and that is the 
imposition of penalties most extravagant 
in their severity upon the men. I will 
just give the Committee two examples. 
One is in a pit with which I am familiar, 
and it represents a very common practice 
in Lanarkshire. If, when the contents 
of a hutch are emptied over a screen, 
any foreign substance is detected 
amongst the mineral, however small 
that foreign substance may be in 
amount, the whole of the contents of the 
hutch are confiscated to the owner. I 
apprehend that that can only be made 
legal under this clause as a deduction. 
There is a still more elaborate system, not 
in collieries in my own district, but in the 
West of Scotland, which I will describe. 
If 3 lbs. of wild coal are found in a hutch 
a cwt. is deducted, if 4 lbs. 20 ewt.—that 
is to say, a whole ton. That is not only 
applied to the individual hutch ; but, sup- 
posing a man sent up seven hutches, and 
in any one of them there was a quantity 
of dirt or wild coal, the whole of the 
hutches are subject to the same rule, 
and this enormous deduction is made. 
I am quite aware that one answer to the 
Amendment I move is this—that it is 
necessary that some kind of penalty 
should be permissible as a check against 
gross neglect on the part of the workman. 
That principle I entirely accept. I have 
endeavoured to meet it by stating that 
the deductions may amount to three 
times the weight of the stones or foreign 
substances sent up. I am not in the 
least wedded to that figure if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary will accept the principle I con- 
tend for—namely, that those very ex- 
travagant deductions which I have re- 
ferred to are not intended or justified by 
the spirit of existing legislation, and 
that something should be done to render 
them impossible. There is, no doubt, 
another answer that may be made to my 
Amendment, and that is the answer the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Home Secretary has made on more than 
one occasion—namely, that it is a matter 
of contract. It is strictly a matter of 
contract, nodoubt ; but I am asking for 
protection for the workman against the 
effects of a wholly unreasonable and 
unjust bargain which may be forced on 
him. I hope I shall not expose my con- 
stituents, and the mining population 
generally, to insult such as they have 
been exposed to before, when I say that 
they require that such protection should 
form a part of the provisions of this mea- 
sure. I think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
acknowledge that in asking him to 
recognize this principle I am making a 
reasonable request. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 17, at end, insert—‘‘ Provided 
that such deductions shall in no case exceed 
three times the weight of such stones and sub- 
stances.’’—( Mr. Donald Crawford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Lanark has put his case for this Amend- 
ment even too low. It is not a matter 
of protecting people against their own 
contracts. It is a question of carrying 
out and giving effect to what is the 
general policy of the law—the policy 
which declares that clauses in the na- 
ture of a forfeiture shall, as a general 
principle, be considered as merely 
giving such damages as cover the extent 
of the loss. I take this Amendment 
to mean simply that a miner who, by 
mistake or accident, or even wilfully, 
chooses to put into the hutch of coal so 
much material that is not ef a proper 
character, shall not be exposed to al] the 
consequences of a heavy penalty, but is 
merely to be required to make good the 
loss occasioned by his act. This Amend- 
ment introduces nothing new into the 
policy of the law. It is simply carrying 
out the ordinary provisions which are 
familiar to the Courts of this country— 
even more familiar to them than to the 
Courts of Scotland; and I trust the 
Home Secretary will see his way to ac- 
cept it. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&e.): I am very glad that I see such 

ractical men as my hon. Friend Mr. 

urt present. [‘Order, order!”] I 
beg pardon—I mean the hon. Member 
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for Morpeth. This subject happens to 
be something in my own line and that 
of my hon. Friend also. Anyone who 
has the experience of my hon. Friend in 
colliery matters will, I am sure, listen 
to what I have to say on a question such 
as this. I will tell the Committee a little 
story. Inthe years 1831-2 we had the 
greatest strike we ever had—it was in 
Northumberland. I do not know that 
there is anyone here who remembers it 
but myself. I happened to be a boy 
working at one of the collieries at the 
time. The strike was mainly based on 
two points. One had reference to the 
penalties which were exacted for sending 
up refuse with the coal from the mines ; 
and what do you think the other was? 
Why, there was no question in those 
days of eight, or even nine, hours’ work 
—I was like my hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth in those days, a practical 
man, and, as such, personally interested 
in the matter—but we wanted to get our 
hours of labour reduced from 14 to 12. 
That strike lasted 20 weeks, and I am 
sorry to say it was not conducted with 
moderation. We had magistrates shot 
and miners hanged in chains. Perhaps 
it is not altogether inopportune to men- 
tion these matters, because there is a 
controversy now going on as to the 
hours of labour. We do not work 14 
hours a-day, neither do we shoot magis- 
strates or hang workmen in chains. We 
should be guided more by the spirit of 
mutual confidence nowadays. I am sure 
I could trust my hon. Friend opposite 
and the miners who come here as Re- 
presentative men, and I hope they could 
trust me. It is necessary to have some 
protection against bad workmanship, 
wilful neglect, and, it may be, malicious- 
ness. Coals are the manufactured work 
of a mine. Supposing a man who is 
sending them up puts into the tubs or 
hutches a lot of rubble that is carried 
through the workings, perhaps, two or 
three miles, and is seut up where it 
gives further trouble. If a man puts a 
stone in every tub he damages the article 
he is manufacturing, and is it fair to 
say that all the penalty he is to pay is 
merely the loss of the weight of the 
stone or refuse he sends up? I do not 
believe there is a single Representative 
of the miners who would agree with 
such a proposition. I do not agree with 
the Amendment. It is absolute non- 
sense, and I hope it will be withdrawn. 
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Some persons, when they deal with 
these matters, really do not know what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): It is all very well for the hon. 
Baronet, who has left behind him the 
ladder by which he rose, to turn round 
now and laugh at the men who are 
being swindled, as many of these 
men are, out of fair payment for the 
coal which they get at the peril of their 
lives. There are men, no doubt, who 
may be culpable in sending to the bank 
coal which is not clean when they 
should be sending up perfectly clean 
mineral; but there are many mines in 
the country where it is perfectly impos- 
sible, or all but impossible, for the men 
to avoid sending up a certain amount 
of dirt and stones, and to compel men 
who labour, as colliers do, in a bad 
light—with only a safety lamp—to 
submit to large deductions, is nothing 
less than a form of fraud. In several 
districts the men are either on strike or 
are about to strike in reference to this 
very question, for if a man sends up 
half a ewt of dirt or stones he is actually 
fined to the extent of a whole ton. Ifa 
man were unfortunate, it might very 
well happen that the fines inflicted on 
him might amount to more than his 
whole week’s wage was worth. While 
there may be room—and I admit it— 
for a certain amount of penal deduction 
to be made in a case where it is clear 
that a man has very carelessly, wilfully, 
or wantonly sent up useless material 
which he has not contracted to get, I 
think some discretion ought to be re- 
quired in the making of deductions. It 
is impossible to lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule for all the mines in the King- 
dom. In one mine you may get the coal 
pemneng easily ; in another, no miner, 

owever careful he may be, can possibly 
send up clean coal to the bank. It is, 
therefore, as I say, not easy to have a 
hard-and-fast line. I do not think that 
this proposed three-fold deduction would 
be a reasonable one. A man, unless 
wilful neglect is shown, should not have 
deducted more than the weight of the 
stones or rubbish he sends up. Certainly, 
to suppose that the amount of deduction 
is to depend upon the good pleasure of 
the employer alone is monstrous. No 
amount of ridicule, no amount of “ little 
stories’ or repetitions of the statement 
that “‘ the thing is ridiculcus,” and no 
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amount of declarations that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House know 
absolutely nothing about what they are 
talking will alter the real essential facts 
of the case. The men at present in 
many instances are being robbed, and 
it is necessary that there should be some 
clause in this Bill to protect them. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): The miners are accustomed in 
some parts of the country to riddle the 
coal through a ? inch or a | inch riddle, 
and it may happen that a man will omit 
to do that, sending the dust with the 
good coal. In such a case a penalty 
ought to be imposed. I certainly 
think the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I feel sure the hon. 
Gentleman opposite will withdraw his 
Amendment. | always listen to what the 
hon. Membersays with pleasure—heis so 
thorough in what he says, and he acts 
with such honesty that we must all feel 
that he is actuated by a good motive 
and desires to promote the interests of 
those for whom he speaks. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, I feel he is mis- 
taken in his view. In South Wales 
there is a totally different system of 
getting coal practised to that which pre- 
vails in Scotland. Ihave often felt that 
upon this question there should be one 
law for Scotland and another for South 
Wales. In South Wales the miner will 
never dream of sending up anything 
like refuse. All the refuse is dropped, 
and only good coal is sent to the hank. 
I do not see that any good can arise 
from the adoption of the Amendment. I 
would implore the hon. Member to with- 
draw it. 

Sr JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, Bar- 
nard Castle): The question is a difficult 
one to deal with ; but there is, no doubt, 
a feeling on the part of the men that 
legislation should not be silent upon it. 
I remember a friend once telling me 
that he had gone into a Methodist 
chapel in a mining district, and had 
heard the glories of the hereafter brought 
home to the minds of the miners by the 
description that it was a place where 
there were no “laid out” tubs. It is 
necessary that some measures should be 
taken to prevent rubbish being sent to 
bank by the careless workman. If coke 
is burnt the presence of rubbish will 
destroy the coke, and render it valueless 
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for locomotive and iron making purposes; 
and if rubbish gets into household coal 
we all know what the resultis. Particles 
fly from the fire, and the householder 
who has purchased it has his carpet 
burnt and his furniture destroyed. 
That turns the coal out of that particular 
house, to the great detriment of both 
employer and employed. In my opinion, 
when the contents of the tub pass over 
the screen and stone is found in it the 
miner should be fined according to the 
weight so found; but in no case should 
the fine amount to more than the price 
paid to the miner for getting the tub. I 
think, if any line is drawn, it should be 
drawn there. I do not see any other satis- 
factory rule which could be adopted. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): We must not forget that 
the object of this Bill is to protect the 
workmen. Many of the provisions will 
not apply to well-managed mines, but it is 
conceivable, if the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease) is adopted, 
that certain managers or owners will 
insist upon the men losing the value of 
the tub in all cases. Ifa man is liable 
to lose the value of the whole tub he 
may be called upon to do so. It cannot 
be denied for a moment that it will be 
competent for a workman to incur such 
a loss as that. I have an Amendment 
on the Paper of a more stringent naturo 
than the present one, but I did not 
move it on account of its stringency. 
That is a very serious matter, and one 
upon which too much stress cannot be 
laid. I sincerely hope that although 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire (Mr. Donald 
Crawford) has not been received with 
as much favour as I had hoped, he will, 
nevertheiess, not be deterred from going 
to a Division. I withdrew my Amend- 
ment, because I thought his was a more 
liberal concession to the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and that they 
would possibly, therefore, be disposed to 
accept his Amendment. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I cannot 
myself support this Amendment in the 
shape in which it is framed. At the 
same time, I admit it deals with avery 
vexed question, which causes a con- 
siderable amount of dissatisfaction 
among the workmen. It seems to me 
it is impossible to lay down any hard- 
and-fast line to apply to the whole coun- 
try. In Northumberland and Durham 
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we settle all these affairs locally. Even 
our trades unions decline to interfere ; we 
compel each individual colliery to make 
its own settlements, and it is precisely 
in disorganized districts from which these 
appeals mostly come. At the same 
time, I do recognize the desirability of 
protecting the workmen so far as pos- 
sible from imposition of this kind; and I 
do not know whether it would be pos- 
sible on Report to deal with the subject 
or not. If it would it would be very 
desirable indeed to make a provision of 
this kind; but I cannot support the 
Amendment in its present shape. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I quite agree with the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) in what 
he has said, and I feel sure that if a| 
reasonable arrangement could be arrived | 
at, it would meet with the approval of 
most masters. But we must not forget 
that the conditions vary in different 
districts, and wherever there is a large 
band which dissects a portion of the 
seam, the wages are always fixed in pro- 
portion to the size and hardness of that 
band. A man is paid anincreased wage 
in order to work that band and keep it 
separate from the mineral. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease) referred to 
an important matter with regard to the 
Cleveland mines; but there is another 
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important question which has not been 
touched upon. I happen to represent | 
one of the largest collieries in Durham, 
and I may be allowed to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the fact that it 
is of the utmost importance we should 
send our coal to market in as good a’ 
condition as possible. Exporters are) 
rather at a disadvantage. The freight | 
of coals is often 20s. and 30s., and if coals | 
‘are not properly cleaned the result is 
that when they are landed at a foreign | 
port, not only will the value of the coal | 
be deducted, but the whole freight. I} 
have known several cases in my own} 
experience where a greater value has 
been deducted from the invoice than the 
whole coal was worth. The Committee 
will see the importance of this matter, 
and I, for one, think it would be better 
to leave this matter to the arrangements 
of the different pits. I trust that this 
Amendment will not be pressed in its 
present form. If afterwards a reason- 
able Amendment can be produced I 
certainly will support it. 
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Mr. DONALDORA WFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I stated, when I moved the 
Amendment, that I was by no means 
wedded to its particular terms, and Iam 
bound to say that they have met with very 
considerable criticism even on the part 
of my hon. Friends who sympathize with 
the Amendment in principle. I should 
like to ask the Home Secretary whether 
he would not be prepared to consider 
this matter seriously before the Report 
stage? Ifhe can see his way to give us 
who are deeply affected by this grievance 
any satisfactory assurance on the point, 
I should be most happy to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): This question is a very serious 
one indeed, and I entirely agree with 
what fell from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth that it is very much 
better left to the various collieries. In 
my district patent fuel is very largely 
manufactured. Now, that is made 
entirely from small coal. The danger of 
dirt or shingle does not arise so much in 
the case of large coal as in that of small 
coal. The maker of patent fuel is bound 
not to exceed a certain percentage of 
ash; and, therefore, a constant check has 
to be kept on the small coal in order that 
it shall not contain more than a certain 
percentage of ash. If it did, and was 
made into patent fuel, that patent fuel 
would go abroad chiefly to France and 
Italy, and there be rejected. We check 
every tub of coal, and find it absolutely 
necessary todo so. If you do anything 


‘to relax the control that the masters 


have, and necessarily must have, over 
the clean working of coal you will 
utterly destroy the patent fuel industry 
in my district, which is a very large in- 
dustry indeed. Therefore, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary must be extremely cautious what 
words he consents to in relation to this 
subject. I entirely agree with the hon. 
Member for Morpeth that it would be 
very much better to leave this question 
to each individual colliery to be dealt 
with between masters and men. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


[ Second Night. ] 
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EAST INDIA AND CHINA MAIL 
CONTRACT.—RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th June}, 

“That the Contract, dated the 18th day of 
March 1887, for the conveyance of the East 
India and China Mails, be approved.’’ 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move— 

“ That this House disapproves of any Contract 
subsidizing any line of steamers to carry mails 
to the East fur a long period of years without 
steps having been taken to assist the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, by a subsidy, to run a fast line 
of steamers from Vancouver to Asia.”’ 

I know that the Canadian people take a 
deep interest in this question, and I 
think that the House will agree with me 
that the question of the alternative route 
through Canada is one of great im- 
portance to this country. I venture to 
intrude upon the indulgence of the 
House for a short time, as it seems to 
me this is the occasion, of all others, 
when this question can be raised in 
the House of Commons. One word as 
to the contract we are asked to confirm. 
I do not propose to go into detail; but 
I desire to point out that this is a con- 
tract for a very long period of years— 
10 years. The tender was for six years; 
but the House will notice that, curiously 
enough, for some reason or other, the 
contract has been entered into for 10 
years. I cannot help thinking that, 
bearing in mind the great changes which 
take place in steam transit, 10 years is 
a very long period indeed to bind our- 
selves for, in which a payment of no 
less than £2,640,000 is involved. Hon. 
Members will agree with me when I say 
that if 10 years ago we had been told 
that we could go in ocean steamers 18 
and 19 knots an hour we should have 
ridiculed the idea. Now that is a common 
rate of speed in the Atlantic; but the 
rate of speed in this contract is fixed at 
what I venture to think a very low rate 
indeed. The contract speed from Eng- 
land to Shanghai is 11.20 knots, and 
for other portions at the rate of 12.30 
knots, I think it will strike every hon. 
Member of the House who is familiar 
with ocean-going steamers to be an ab- 
normally low rate of speed. Now, 
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these seem to me points in the contract 
which are open to much criticism; but 
I desire to call the attention of the 
House to what seems to me a much 
more important question, and that jis 
the desirability of having an alter. 
native service of mails through our 
own country—Canada. The House is 
probably aware, indeed everybody knows, 
that the Canadian people, with great 
enterprize, have created a work which 
any Colony or any country in the world 
might be proud of. They have con- 
structed, at enormous cost, a railway 
across the Continent of Canada, which 
forms an important link of communica- 
tion between Europe and the Pacific. 
It was naturally supposed that some 
encouragement ought to be given to this 
great enterprize. I do not know whe- 
ther the House is aware that in Octo- 
ber, 1885, the then Conservative Govern- 
ment, through the noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) the Postmaster General, 
invited tenders for the route through 
the Suez Canal, and also for the Shanghai 
and Japan route. Those tenders were 
invited at the slow rate of speed of 10 
to 11 knots; but it was pointed out by 
Sir John Macdonald that a quicker rate 
of speed could be attained upon the 
Canadian Pacific route, and he suggested 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway should 
be allowed to tender. Accordingly, 
tenders were invited, and I think, in 
February, 1886, two tenders were made, 
one by Mr. Holt, and another by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. I invite the 
attention of the House especially to the 
terms of the Canadian Pacific tender. 
They seem to me to be of a most liberal 
description. The first was to carry the 
mails between the Canadian shore and 
Hong Kong, at the average speed of 14 
knots an hour. ‘the House will re- 
member that the highest speed under 
the contract in question is 12 knots an 
hour. For this purpose they were pre- 
pared to build, under Admiralty super- 
vision, vessels of a first-class type, ca- 
pable of steaming 18 knots an hour, and 
adapted, not only for the carriage of 
troops, but also for conversion, at short 
notice, into armed cruisers. They were 
prepared to carry troops on service and 
war materials and Government stores at 
absolute cost. That was to be done for 
a period of 10 years for an annual 
subsidy of £100,000 a-year. I will com- 
pare for a moment the cost according 
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to the Canadian tender and the tender in 
question. The House will at once see 
whatalowrate it is. The Canadian Pacific 
Company tendered to carry the mails at 
a cost of 3s. 6d. per mile, while the cost 
per mile under the contract we have 
under consideration is 6s. 7d. The 
minimum speed is 14 knots by the Cana- 
dian Pacific route, as compared with 11 
and 12 knots by the Peninsular and 
Oriental route. Besides that, there are 
extraordinary advantages held out by 
the Canadian Pacific Company—namely, 
a fleet of first-class steamers, which may 
be converted into armed cruisers; the 
carriage of our troops at cost price, and 
also the carriage of war materials. Well, 
the tender having been invited and 
having been sent in, one is constrained 
to ask for information as to why it 
has not been accepted. It has not been 
accepted; but, on the other hand, the 
House of Commons is asked to confirm 
a contract with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company to carry those mails 
through the Suez Canal. PerhapsI might 
as well refer the House to the reasons 
which are given in the Treasury Minute 
for the non-acceptance of this tender. 
The first reason stated is, that the service 
to China offered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is not recommended 
by the Postmaster General or by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Hong Kong. 
That is a very strange thing, because 
it was certainly recommended by the 
noble Lord who was Postmaster General 
in 1885, when the tender was invited. 

Tnz SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): No, 
no! 

Mr. WUOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): The Canadian 
Pacific was not in existence in 1885. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I think the hon. 
Gentleman must have some other rail- 
way in mind. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was in existence in October, 
1885. Certainly it is a very strange 
thing, if it was not in existence in 1885, 
that the noble Lord who was then Post- 
master General should have invited 
tenders for the conveyance of mails by 
that particular line. i may be mistaken, 
but Ido not thinkI am. The date was 
October, 1885; and I have certainly 
travelled on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way—parts of it. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): June, 1886. 
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Mr. ANDERSON : Perhaps hon. 
Members mean that there had not been 
a formal opening of every inch of the 
line. That is quite possible; but the 
line was practically completed in Octo- 
ber, 1885. However, the late Conser- 
vative Government thought the line 
was sufficiently advanced to invite a 
tender from the Company ; and a tender 
was made by Mr. Holt for £108,000, 
and there was the other tender made 
by the Canadian Pacific Company six 
months afterwards. The present Post- 
master General says it is not recom- 
mended by him. I cannot understand 
that; I should like to hear the reason. 
It certainly was recommended by the 
late Postmaster General, and it cer- 
tainly has been recommended by certain 
military authorities who have considered 
this question. It may be within the 
knowledge of the House that a Military 
Committee has considered this question, 
and has reported to the Government in 
favour of subsidizing the Canadian 
Pacific line. I am also correct in say- 
ing that a Naval Committee has also 
cousidered this question likewise, and 
that a large number of naval men have 
reported in favour of subsidizing this 
line. Although the present Postmaster 
General is, no doubt, an excellent au- 
thority on this matter, I do not think 
his statement is quite satisfactory. Then 
it is said that the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Hong Kong does not recom- 
mend the route. But the Treasury 
Minute does not say that the Chamber 
of Commerce at Hong Kong is against 
it; and, besides, even in Chambers of 
Commerce, we know that there are 
wheels within wheels. I am not alto- 
gether certain that some influence may 
not have been brought to bear which 
may have prevailed upon the Chamber 
of Commerce at Hong Kong to with- 
hold its recommendation in favour of 
this line. The next reason is very 
curious, and it is that the payment to be 
made to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company would remain the same, even 
if the new mails were sent by another 
route. This, it was known, would be 
the case when the tender was invited. 
These are the reasons stated by the Go- 
vernment; and I venture to think that 
they are hardly satisfactory. I do not 
bring this subject before the House in 
any Party spirit. To my mind, it is 
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perial question. There is a strong feel- 
ing in the Colonies, and also in this 
country, that this great trade route, 
which you ought to foster and assist, 
would tend very largely to bind more 
closely together the Colonies and the 
Mother Country. This is the view en- 
tertained on the subject in Canada. Be- 
yond this, I only propose to say one 
word, and that is in regard to the 
military value of the Canadian route. 
From a military point of view, this 
route might be of the utmost import- 
ance to us. Everybody knows—even 
non-naval and non-military people 
know—that the Suez Canal route to the 
East is a very insecure one. In time of 
war the Canal might be closed at any 
moment, and no power on earth could 
keep it open. Let the House consider 
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for a moment the importance which, 
under such circumstances, would attach | 
to an alternative route by way of 
Canada and the Pacific. By means of 
it we could send our troops and war 
material much more quickly and safely 
than by the Cape of Good Hope. There- 
fore, I am anxious to hear the views of 
the Government on the subject. It ap- 
pears to me that, bearing in mind the 
importance which the Government at- 
tached to the question in 1885, when, 
in a bond fide manner, this tender was 
invited, they have not at the pre- 
sent juncture considered the matter 
with sufficient care; and I venture to 
hope that we shall hear from them some 
statement which will not altogether put 
an end to the belief that some assistance 
will be given to this line. I believe 
that the more the question is discussed 
the more important will it appear, not 
merely as a postal question, but as a| 
question affecting the future interests of | 
the Empire. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I observe that in| 
the Amendment of the hon. Member it 
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House, I am perfectly willing to with. 
draw my Amendment. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): Before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Elgin 
and Nairn (Mr. Anderson) withdraws 
his Amendment, I am anxious to say a 
word upon the question, which may have 
the effect of simplifying the debate and 
shortening the speeches. I wished to 
state to the House that if the agreement 
with the Eastern Company was confirmed 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to assure the House that this 
would not compromise in any degree 
whatever the negotiations for subsidizing 
the line between Vancouver and Hong 
Kong. We have tried to keep these 
matters as separate as possible. Sup- 
posing there should he a subsidy granted 
and a Postal Service established between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong, it is per- 
fectly certain that it would not relieve us 
from the necessity of making another 
contract and completing arrangements 
for the ordinary Postal Service between 
India, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
China; and this would be looked upon 
only as a supplementary service, although 
probably it would be a most important 
and valuable service. I cannot see that 
any argument has been adduced why 
this subsidy should not be granted. 
With regard to the establishment of a 
line of fast steamers between Vancouver 
and Hong Kong, the Government are 
certainly at present inclined to examine 
most carefully the proposals which have 
been made by the Canadian Pacific Com- 
pany and by the Canadian Government. 
There are two proposals before the 
Cabinet—first, a proposal of £100,000 
subsidy for fast ships and a contribution 
from the Canadian Government of 
£20,000 towards that £100,000; and 
another proposal for a service of three 





is proposed to leave out all the words | ships, which would give a monthly ser- 
after “That.” I may point out that | vice for £60,000, of which the Canadian 
there is another Amendment on the , Governmentare prepared to pay £15,000. 
Paper dealing with subsequent words There would probably be a postal advan- 
which will be out of Order if the first | tage on account of the shortening of the 
Amendment is put in this form. It is time which the fast steamers would 
exceedingly inconvenient to put a Motion! secure between England and Hong 
such as this is down to certain words. I| Kong, and still more between England 
feel it my duty to mention this to the and Yokohama and other parts; but we 
House. | have to consider whether the advantages 

Mr. ANDERSON : Under these cir- of a second postal line for military, com- 
cumstances, if it is the pleasure of the mercial, pod other reasons, and whether 
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the possession of three steamers specially 
prepared, as I believe it is proposed 
they should be, under the supervision of 
the Admiralty Authorities, so as to be 
available as armed cruisers in time of 
war, would be worth the large sum of 
money asked. But that is not the question 
before the House this evening. I am only 
anxious to state—and I am sure hon. 
Members will understand what I mean 
when, on the part of the Government, 
I make the statement—that we shall 
not be prejudicing the case of the Van- 
couver and Hong Kong route by deter- 
mining the contract now before us— 
namely, that with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. I would ask hon. 
Members uot to insist too much at this 
time on the value of the Vancouver 
route, which is an after matter, especially 
as we are in negotiation with the Cana- 
dian Government on the subject. If 
any great pressure were put upon the 
Government at this stage, and we were 
to adopt straight off the extremely valu- 
able proposals made to us by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company and the Canadian 
Government, it might impede us in 
making those pecuniary arrangements 
with them for the benefit of this country 
which we are anxious to secure. We 
would wish to have our hands entirely 
free. The hon. and learned Member 
for Elgin and Nairn will see, therefore, 
that if he withdraws his Amendment, he 
will materially strengthen the Govern- 
ment in dealing with this subject. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): Before the Amendment is with- 
drawn, I would like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is intended that 
the whole of the cost of the Vancouver 
Service shall be charged to the Post 
Office? This is the great point we have 
to decide to-night. I protest against 
more money being taken from the Post 
Office Revenue than is now paid; other- 
wise, we shall never got a reduction of 
the present high rates. I am strongly 
in favour of the Canadian Pacific route, 
and the Post Office expenditure is now 
sufficient for both services, if equally 
divided. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Without wishing to 
commit the Government in the least, I 
may say that I should prefer not 
to charge the Post Office for services 
which are postal in one sense, but which 
are undertaken partly for political, com- 
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mercial, and other objects. It is, how- 
ever, an extremely grave and delicate 
matter, and I do not wish to commit the 
Government on the point. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I rise to propose the 
Amendment on the Paper in my name 
—namely, to leave out the words “ be 
approved,” and to add— 


‘Be referred to a Select Committee of the 
House to consider the advisability of its ac- 
ceptance as a whole, or of any modification 
thereof, or to recommend to this House such 
other service for the conveyance of mails to 
India and China as they may consider ade- 
quate and desirable, with power to call for and 
examine books, papers, and persons.” 


The contract is for carrying mails to 
India and China for 10 years, beginning 
in 1888, and terminating in 1898. The 
service will be a weekly one to Bombay, 
and a fortnightly one to China; and 
the terms are an annual subsidy of 
£265,000. So that during the continu- 
ance of this contract the total liability 
incurred will be £2,650,000. I would 
remind hon. Members that, until ap- 
proved by the House, the contract that 
has been made is of no effect. There is 
a clause in the contract which says so, 
and there have been similar clauses in 
previous contracts made with the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company; so that 
they are perfectly aware of the fact. 
With a view of shortening the remarks 
I have to make on this subject, I sent a 
statement to hon. Members of the House 
a few days ago. I find, however, that a 
number of hon. Gentlemen did not re- 
ceive this statement; and on that account 
I may have to give as shortly as possible 
some of the facts which were set out in 
the document. In asking the House to 
refer this contract to a Select Committee 
I shall confine myself to three reasons. 
In the first place, I submit that the con- 
tract is inadequate ; secondly, 10 years 
is too long a period for which to make a 
contract of this kind ; and, thirdly, the 
subsidy is much too high. Now, Sir, 
the inadequacy of this contract may be 
shown by my quoting a few figures re- 
lating to the trade of India. ‘The con- 
tract proposed is for a weekly service 
to India. Now, we had that 20 years 
ago; and 20 years ago the value of the 
whole export and import trade of India 
was £70,000,000. At the present time 
the export and import trade of India 
amounts to £140,000,000; and before 
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this contract comes to an end there is 
no doubt that it will much exceed 
£200,000,000 sterling. During these 20 
years the internal trade of India has 
also developed enormously, and is in 
rapid process of further development. 
Since railways were introduced into 
India our commercial connections have 
become much greater and more nume- 
rous; but, notwithstanding all that de- 
velopment, the Post Office Authorities, 
by this contract, propose no greater 
facilities, down almost to the end of the 
century, between this country and our 
greatest Dependency than existed 20 
years ago. The second reason against 
the contract is that the term of 10 years 
is too long a period, as it shuts out any 
improvement in our Mail Service to the 
East during that time, no matter how 
necessary it may be shown that there 
should be improvement. In order to 
show clearly the effect of signing this 
contract for so long a period, I must ask 
hon. Members to consider the two parts 
into which it is divided—the India Ser- 
vice, and the China Service; and I should 
like, first, to say a few words in regard 
to the former. It is not certain that in 
10 years we shall have complete railway 
communication to India; butit is almost 
certain that we shall have complete com- 
munication for the conveyance of mails, 
as there are now only a few hundred 
miles of a gap between the Russian 
Trans-Caspian Line and the North-West 
part of our own railway system in India. 
Of course, diplomatic difficulties may 
prevent these railways being joined for 
some time; but it may happen within 
two or three years, and ohes it does 
come about it is quite certain that all 
the mails from this country to India 
will go by railway, because, when 
the line is complete, the time from 
London to Bombay will be 9 or 
10 days, instead of 17 days by the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company’s route. 
The correspondence with India is chiefly 
official and mercantile, and must go by 
the shortest route, no matter how much 
it may cost the senders. But, according 
to this contract, we shall have to go on 
paying £265,000 a-year for the whole 
period of 10 years, although during that 
time we discontinued sending any letters 
whatever by the old route. If the con- 
tract was made in the same way as the 
Atlantic contracts—that is to say, if we 
paid for the weight of mails carried, my 
objection would lose much of its force, 
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because, the Peninsular and Oriental 
being the slowest route, it would get no 
mails and no money. But that is not the 
case. No matter how slow or ineffective 
the route may be, we must continue 
paying the whole £265,000 per annum 
up to the last day of the 10 years. Now, 
as to the other country affected by this 
contract—China, Here we find a state 
of things much worse. I need not in 
this case ask hon. Gentlemen to consider 
the possibilities of the next 10 years; 
I will only ask them to consider the mail 
facilities that now exist between England 
and China. We have four Mail Services 
between this country and the East. We 
have the French line, which goes to 
Shanghai aes. the average mail 
time being 37} days. The fastest time 
of this line is 344 days, and the slowest 
394 days. Thereis also the North Ger- 
man Lloyd’s line monthly to Shanghai; 
the average mail time being 32 days to 
Hong Kong, and 37 days to Shanghai— 
allowing for detention at Hong Kong. 
There are also two lines by the North 
Pacific—the British American, od San 
Francisco, three or four times monthly, 
its time being 40 days from London to 
Shanghai, and 35 days from Shanghai 
to London, or an average of 374 days; 
and the new line vid Vancouver, of which 
we have just heard that it is intended 
for the present to run every three weeks, 
and which will certainly make as fast 
time as the steamers vid San Francisco. 
There are, therefore, four mail lines 
already toChinaand Japancarrying mails 
in from 343 to40 days. The services are 
about equivalent to eight mails per 
month ; and this new contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company pro- 
poses to add tothese eight mails two more, 
the average time of which would be 39} 
days, the fastest time mcntioned in the 
contract being 37} days, and the slowest 
42 days ; and this contract is to continue 
until 1898. I would draw the attention 
of hon. Members to the fact that by the 
lines now running we have eight mails 
per month averaging 37} days, and 
costing us nothing in subsidies, and 
in some cases from a quarter to a half 
less postage than our Post Office must 
charge for letters sent by our own 
steamers; and it is to these services 
already provided for us at these 
rates that the Postal Authorities pro- 
pose to add a fortnightly service, which, 
with the India Service, is to cost us 
£265,000 per annum. The Vancouver 
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line is connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the British Ameri- 
can line with the United States Pacific 
Railway ; and the competition between 
these two lines will compel them to go 
a great deal faster than they are doing 
now, with the result that in the near 
future, without any subsidy whatever, 
the North Pacific route will not exceed 
30 days — namely, 7 days in the 
Atlantic, 6 days crossing America, 13 
days from San Francisco or Vancouver 
to Yokohama, and 4 days from Yoko- 
hama to Shanghai. This will be nine 
days less than the time set furth in the 
contract with the Peninsular ard Oriental 
Company. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s contract is already obsolete 
in point of speed. It is slower now 
than either the German or French 
line; and notwithstanding this it is 
to be our only British route to China 
except the Pacific, and is to cost us an 
annual subsidy of £265,000 for 10 years. 
I would also draw attention to the dif- 
ferent manner in which the Companies 
have been dealt with. No hon. Member 
with an open mind can read the docu- 
ments which I have read in the Library, 
and come to any other conclusion than 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany is dealt with very differently from 
any other Company we know of. 
Our Governments are always keenly 
alive to possible improvements in the 
Atlantic Service. Six months ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) refused to make 
the Atlantic contracts for between one 
and two years, on the ground that the 
period was too long; and in a Memo- 
randum explaining this, he said— 

“ Bear in mind that the Post Office would be 
precluded, by the terms of the Cunard and 
Oceanic Companies’ tenders, from making any 
improvement in the service for nearly two 
years, however much improvement might be 
demanded, and the Government felt that they 
had no alternative but to refuse the joint 
tenders.’’ 

These tenders were only for a period of 
22 months; yet, in the present instance, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General has signed a contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
10 years, and he says not one word 
about the desirability for improvement 
in all that time. He is sanguine of 
early improvement where steamers run 
18 and 19 knots an hour, and on a route 
which can never be altered—it must 
always be across the Atlantic—but he 
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does not appear to consider the slightest 
improvement possible in our Eastern 
Mail Service, where steamers do not run 
two-thirds the pace of Atlantic steamers, 
and where the route must ultimately 
become one of railway. In regard to 
my third objection, that the amount of 
the subsidy is much too high, I must 
draw your attention to a comparison 
between the rates charged by the Pacific 
and Atlantic lines. I will mention one 
or two facts in connection with this 
branch of the subject, which I think 
are very striking. From 1854 to 1867 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
received subsidies which were equal to 
4s, 2d. per mile; but in 1867, at the 
request of the Company, Mr. Scudamore 
made a Report, and he recommended the 
Government to raise the subsidy to an 
equivalent of 6s. 1d. per mile. Now, 
this contract we are considering is equal 
to 6s. 24d. or 7s. 3d. a-mile, according 
to the way in which the mileage is cal- 
culated. According to Clause 14 of 
the contract, if taken advantage of, 
the total will be 732,000 miles, and the 
contract will then represent 7s. 4}d. 
per mile. While we propose to give 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
by this contract considerably more sub- 
sidy, the speed of their steamers has in- 
creased about 20 per cent. Twenty years 
ago we gave the Atlantic Steamship 
Companies 18s. a pound for the carrying 
of letters, and only the other day we 
concluded a contract for 3s. per pound 
—less than a-fifth of the price we paid 
20 years ago, while the service is carried 
on by steamers almost twice as fast as 
were the steamers of 20 years ago. 
Now, of course, it will at once occur to 
the minds of hon. Members that this 
may be explained by the development 
of the steamship trade across the At- 
lantic. Nothing of the kind; the de- 
velopment has been all the other way. 
When the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company got 4s. 2}d. a-mile, they had 
the monopoly of all the Steamer Ser- 
vice to the East. Even in 1867, when 
they got 6s. ld., they still had the 
monopoly of the Steamer Service, 
which they held until the Suez Canal 
was opened. But since the Canal was 
opened many large Shipping Companies 
have developed the Eastern trade ; and, 
as a matter of fact, notwithstanding all 
the subsidies received by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, it is not the 
largest Shipping pany connected 
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with the East, though other Companies 
have not received a sixpence of public 
money. Neither has that Company 
the fastest steamers. Relatively it 
has gone down, not gone up, notwith- 
standing all the assistance. Four Com- 
ies carried the Atlantic mails in 
1867, and I believe the same four Com- 
_— carry them to-day. There has 
een no development in Atlantic steamers 
fast enough for mail carrying, as there 
has been in the Eastern trade; and 
where in the first-mentioned instance 
we pay a fifth of what the rate was 20 
years ago, where the development of 
trade has been much greater—that is to 
say, by way of the Suez Canal—we pay 
more than we did then. There is a 
Treasury Minute attached to the con- 
tract to which I might refer at length ; 
but I think I have established my objec- 
tions to the proposal—that it is inade- 
quate; that 10 years is too long a period ; 
and that the subsidy of £265,000 is 
much too high, equivalent, as it is, to 
6s. 24d. or 7s. 44d. a-mile. Now, I am 
not advocating the rejection of this con- 
tract upon my present case; my Motion 
is that it may be referred to a Select 
Committee. By doing this it is impos- 
sible that we can lose anything, and no 
Member can estimate how much we 
might gain by devoting to it the con- 
sideration of a Committee. If that Com- 
mittee should decide that this is the best 
contract that can be made, and asks the 
House to confirm it without any modifi- 
cation whatever, then we shall all have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Treasury, in this instance, has made the 
best possible bargain for the country. 
Perhaps I may remove from the minds 
of hon. Members any terror as to the 
formidable nature of the labours of such 
a Committee. The last Committee on 
such a contract sat some six or seven 
times, and from the day it was nomi- 
nated to the day the Committee reported 
only a few weeks elapsed. There need, 
therefore, be no dismay at being asked 
to serve on such a Committee. It may 
be here necessary, perhaps, to say a 
word or two as to how these contracts 
came before the House in this way. I 
believe that until 1869 the Government 
could make contracts of this kind with- 
out any reference to the House of Com- 
mons at all. Of course, this led to 
scandals; and in 1869 the Standing 
Order was made that requires that all 
these contracts shall come here to be 
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confirmed. Now, it is quite certain that 
the House, as a whole, is unfitted to 
consider and decide on contracts of this 
kind. In the first place, there are only 
a few Members of the House who have 
seen or read this contract, and of these 
only a few are acquainted with the 
facts sufficiently to qualify them to 
discuss its merits. One must not 
only read this contract, but be ac- 
quainted with the terms of previous 
contracts, must know not only the terms 
of this, but the terms for similar services 
elsewhere, and, in fact, must have made 
mail contracts a study. It is impossible 
for the House to do this. Of course, any 
Member can do it for himself, and a Com- 
mittee could do it. If the Government 
ersist in resisting my proposal, it would 
be much better to expunge the Standing 
Order from the Book. When that Order 
was placed there it was in contempla- 
tion that this House should have an op- 
portunity of examining these contracts ; 
and the only way in which that examina- 
tion could be effectual would be by a Com- 
mittee. If you force the contract through, 
then wipe the Order out of the Book at 
once, and say—‘‘ We will do as we 
please ; we do not care whether you like 
it or not.” Indeed, to do so now would be 
a great deal worse than when there was 
no such Standing Order, for then if the 
Government made a contract, and it 
turned out to be a bad one, they had to 
put up with the responsibility, and ac- 
cept the blame for its defects; but now, 
while they threw the responsibility of 
accepting the contract upon the House, 
they would be denying to the House the 
power of making an inquiry thereon. 
There are many precedents for the course 
I propose. Committees on Postal Con- 
tractssat in 1849, 1851, andin 1866. Com- 
mittees such as I ask for were appointed 
to consider the Cape Contract and that 
for the New York Service in 1869 and 
in 1873. Since the last-mentioned date 
I have been unable to find that a Com- 
mittee has sat on any contract; and 
upon that I may say that if for 14 years 
there has been no such inquiry, that is 
in itself a reason for such a Committee 
being appointed, for in that period the 
facilities of our mail system have been 
revolutionized. There have been more 
changes in those 14 yearsin theconditions 
and facilities for carrying mails than 
during the whole previous period durin 
which steamers have carried mails. . 
have dealt with the reasons against this 
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contract, and I might stand here for hours 
if I were to deal adequately with the 
elaborate document itself. on. Mem- 
bers have a notion that we must subsi- 
dize in order to encourage British com- 
merce; and that if we do not foreigners 
will somehow capture our trade, and we 
shall be materially damaged. Now, 
there is no truth whatever in such 
a statement; for notwithstanding the 
enormous payments to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, that Company 
has not mere | its relative position 
to other Companies ; it has gone back. 
Neither have those subsidies kept fo- 
reigners from establishing steamship 
lines to the East. A French Company 
has established the fastest line to China, 
the Germans have recently established 
a line, and other nations have done the 
same thing without the assistance of a 
subsidy. Then, when we come to look 
at how the granting of these subsidies 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
has encouraged trade, I rather think 
that some hon. Members will be sur- 
prised when I tell them that a Company 
likethe Peninsularand Oriental, which for 
years enjoyed a monopoly of the steamer 
trade with China and the East, that has 
received I know not how many millions 
sterling, and to whom we should natu- 
rally look for sympathy with, and en- 
couragement of, British trade, has used 
its subsidized position to encourage 
foreign trade. I am myself engaged in 
traffic with the East, and I will give the 
House my experience. If I want to 
send bar or nail rod iron of British 
manufacture to Shanghai I pay 25s. 
a-ton. If I send iron of Continental 
manufacture I also pay 25s. a-ton, but I 
receive a return of 4s. 6d. Continental 
manufactures are carried cheaper by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to 
China and Japan than are British manu- 
factures. I export from Lancashire the 
finest quality of cotton goods to compete 
with American cotton goods; but 
while I pay 42s. 6d. per ton for freight, 
American goods are carried to Shanghai 
for 27s. 6d. per ton. That is how the 
Company encourages the export trade 
and discourages the foreign export trade 
to China. Looking at trade from the 
opposite direction, they carry tea to the 
Continent at lower rates of freight in 
the same steamers as they carry tea to 
London, and some of the tea has come 
here from the Continent and competed 
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with our own importation at this lower 
freight ; tea has also been carried to New 
York for less than to London. Hon. 
Members may be familiar with the trade 
of Luton in Bedfordshire. That trade 
largely imports straw-braid from China ; 
but the Continental Lutonscan obtain this 
straw-braid much cheaper than can our 
manufacturers ; it is brought from China 
to England, and then transhipped to the 
Continent, at a lesser freight than it is 
delivered in London. I need not go 
into the precise freights, though I could 
give them, it would be but taxing the 
memory of hon. Members with too many 
details; but these, and other state- 
ments, I will undertake to prove up to 
the hilt before a Committee. The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company have done 
this for years, and is doing it at the 
present moment, and if we give them 
£265,000 a-year it will go on doing it. 
When the French Government made a 
contract with the MJessageries Maritimes it 
took very good care to insert a clause to 
prevent the Company treating French 
commerce as the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company have treated English com- 
merce. Hon. Gentlemen opposite some- 
times allude to Fair Trade. I wonder 
whether they have considered the deal- 
ings of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company with our trade, and think 
them fair? I think some of them have 
said a good deal about the wickedness 
of Continental Sugar Bounties; but 
what is the difference of a bounty 
given by a Continental Government to 
sugar manufacturers, and a bounty given 
to Belgian iron rail manufacturers by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company ? 
There is no difference whatever, in either 
case it is money out of the pocket of our 
own manufacturers. There are some who 
think that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company having contracted to supply a 
particular service while they do so 
have a right to do what they like 
with their subsidy. I deny that. I 
have no charge whatever to make against 
the present Government. If I were 
to go back for 20 years, I should 
have difficulty in apportioning the blame 
to each and every Government. I have, 
therefore, nothing to say against the 
Government. These contract subsidies 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany have come down to us, from 1867, 
and, in fact, no Government since 
then has had the strength of mind 
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or originality enough to shake off the 
fetters that have bound them in respect 
to this Eastern Mail Service. When 
the first large subsidy was granted, 
in 1867, I find that the Company sub- 
mitted their accounts of probable earn- 
ings for ordinary trade and probable ex 
penditure for carrying on the service, and 
said they required a certain subsidy to 
pay a dividend which they put at 6 per 
cent. Now, I do not know whether the 
present Government have continued the 
practice of receiving accounts of the 
expenditure and earnings of the service; 
but it will be found that it was a recom- 
mendation of a Committee so far back 
as 1849, and if it has been omitted this 
or previous Governments are much to 
blame for the omission. When the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company estimated 
their expenditure I should like to 
know if they put down anything for the 
money returned on Continential manu- 
factures, the return of so much per ton 
on Belgian iron, whether they estimate 
the returns on tea to the Continent, on 
exports to America on straw braid, and 
all the other things? Ifthey did not put 
it down then they obtained the subsidy 
by concealment. I should like hon. and 
learned Gentlemen to have occasion to 
descant upon this in Court, and I have 
not the least doubt that they would not 
confine themseives to the mild expression 
I have used, but would adopt a more 
muscular form of English. It is whether 
this is so or not that the Committee 
should report. There are some defences 
in the Memorandum attached to the 
Contract which I should like to look at. 
It is said we save £107,000 by the con- 
tract, and I admit it is thus much less 
than the last one. But the last contract 
and this one are on the same footing. 
Had I had the honour of a seat in the 
House when the last contract was 
settled, I should have objected to 
it quite as much as I object to this 
one, and I might have had other reasons, 
besides those I have urged now, and 
they would have been the stronger 
by the increase in the amount to what 
itis now asked for. There is a standing 
reply of the Government when speaking 
about contracts of this kind; they say 
—‘* We did all we could, we advertised 
for tenders and received them.” Very 
well, there is something in that, but how 
did they advertise? They advertised in 
this case for a service from Brindisi to 
Alexandria and then by railway to Suez, 
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and they limited tenders to seven years, 
I have a copy of the advertisement, and 
they say the contract will not be enter- 
tained for longer than seven years. But 
what have they done? They altered the 
contract to 10 years, and, more than that, 
they altered the route to the Suez Canal, 
by which they lose a day and a-half, 
and, in addition, run the risk of the 
blocks that are continually occurring 
there. Only 18 months ago there was 
an absolute block for 10 or 12 days, 
and for a further period steamers got 
through with the greatest difficulty, 
and these blocks will constantly occur. 
Then they say they did not get tenders, 
and that Companies will not tender 
against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. I will tell the House why. I 
have it on the highest authority from 
the owners of Steamship Companies. 
They say it is idle to tender against the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company when 
owners are treated as Mr. Holt was 
treated. After the Government received 
his tender for the last contract, they 
wanted something different. Did they 
communicate with Mr. Holt to give him 
an opportunity to vary histender? No. 
thing of the kind; they sent no com- 
munication, but immediately settled 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany for something quite different to 
what they asked for in their advertise- 
ment. In 1880, Mr. Holt experienced the 
same thing, no notice was given, to him 
or opportunity to vary his tender. How, 
then, can it be expected that owners 
of steamship lines will consent to be 
treated as he has been treated? He is 
not a small owner; heis owner of one 
of the most successful lines with nearly 
30 steamers, and this fleet has grown 
up during 20 years without the assist- 
ance of any subsidy. Now, I mention 
a fact that will show how we might, 
with economy, increase our postal facili- 
ties if we availed ourselves of our Mer- 
cantile Marine as we ought. This con- 
tract is for two services—India and 
China—and the proportion for the 
latter is £136,000. ‘The Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers are not fast 
vessels; but there is a Company with 
faster ships that could undertake the 
Mail Service between this country and 
Shanghai for half the amount of the 
£136,000 proposed to be paid to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. I 
allude to the “Glen” line of steam- 
ships, which for speed and efficiency the 
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Peninsular and Oriental Company can- 
not compete with. Hon. Members who 
by their votes defeat my Amendment 
must make up their minds to an expen- 
diture of twice as much on this service 
as they would pay if the Government 
treated those who tendered in open 
market properly and fairly. I am not 
speaking of something with which I am 
imperfectly acquainted. I have devoted 
considerable time and trouble to the ac- 
quisition of my facts, and have ascer- 
tained what Shipping Companies are 
ready to do. I have not had time to 
possess myself of what could be done 
inthe Bombay Service. In bringing my 
remarks to a close I repeat that I make 
no charge against the Government for all 
the past, but if they defeat my Amend- 
ment, then they undertake a defence of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
they endorse that policy against the in- 
terests of British commerce to which I 
have referred, they mark their approval 
of what the Company have done in the 
past, and encourage the Company to 
continue their policy as they will, so 
long as they receive what I may call 
these bloated subsidies. I think there 
is no hon. Member who has not ex- 
pressed to his constituents his eagerness 
to economize the National expenditure. 
Here is a case where economy can be 
effected, and those who vote against me 
will not only refuse to economize on this 
particular point ; but will say—‘‘ We will 
prevent youfrom attempting to make good 
your casein favour ofeconomy. We will 
deny the inquiry by Committee.” There 
is a clause in this Contract to which I 
would draw attention, that no Member 
of the House of Commons shall seek 
benefit from the contract; and, there- 
fore, I would put it to hon. Members 
who are shareholders in the Company 
that it would be becoming on their part 
not to vote in the Division. One word 
more. We have it from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that this is not a Party ques- 
tion. Every hon. Member of the House 
is at liberty to vote as he pleases, and 
whatever reply is made from the Go- 
vernment Bench will, I hope, contain 
this assurance. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I rise to second the Motion so ably 
moved by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Blackfriars Division of Glas- 
gow (Mr. Provand). I think the House 
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is very much indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the pains he has taken to throw 
light on this question. He has furnished 
the House with a very able memoran- 
dum on the subject, and I believe that 
but for his exertions it is probable that 
this contract would have been rushed 
through the House almost without dis- 
cussion. I think he has made out a 
very strong case indeed, and it will sur- 
prise me if any hon. Member is able to 
rise and refute his arguments. This, as 
has been said, is not a Party question, 
and I think it will be generally admitted 
is eminently one for consideration by a 
Select Committee. We are dealing with 
a very large expenditure of public 
money, much the highest contract that 
this country enters into for Postal ser- 
vices, and I must take exception par- 
ticularly to the inordinate length of 
time during which this expenditure of 
£265,000 a-year is to continue—10 years 
—when werecall the remarkablechanges, 
the revolutionary changes, in the con- 
ditions of steam ships that have taken 
place in recent years. We have seen 
the speed of steamers increased from 10 
knots to nearly 20 knots an hour. But 
it is proposed to make this contract for 
carrying our mails at the rate of 12 
knots an hour as against the 18 or 20 
knots that are now being regularly run 
by the steamers which carry our mails 
to and from America; so that what it 
comes to is this—that it is not unlikely 
that, in the course of a very few years, 
the line of steamships for which this 
contract is being made will be, to a 
large extent, superseded, and yet we 
shall be paying an enormous mail con- 
tract to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company while our mails are being sent 
to India and China by another route. 
Moreover, I would point out to the 
House that railway communication 
with India has now been nearly com- 
pleted, and we must not be too 
sure that it will not be entirely com- 
pleted within a short period. I have 
no doubt the people of this country 
would prefer that we should be able to 
maintain the complete neutrality of the 
belt of territory which at present exists 
between the Russian possessions and 
India, leaving that belt entirely un- 
touched by any railway; but the ques- 
tion is not what the people of this 
country would prefer, but whether it is 
probable that a railway will be made 
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that will complete communication with 
India. To my mind, there seems to be 
very little doubt that in a few years 
the intervening belt will be bridged 
over ; because the Russians have brought 
their railway already to somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Merv, and are 
now within about 600 miles of our Indian 
frontier ; so that it is not at all unlikely 
that, in some way or other, the two 
systems of railway—Indian and Euro- 
pean—will be joined in the course of 
probably a few years. In such an event, 
what would be the route by which we 
should send to India? Would it be by 
means of a Steamship Company which 
takes 16 days to perform the journey, 
or by a railway which would only take 
9 or 10? Commerce always chooses 
the fastest route, and, as a matter of 
course, the mails would be sent by the 
railway, so that in the course of a very 
few years we may find ourselves bur- 
dened with payments amounting in all to 
£2,650,000 for a service that in reality 
will be merely a nominal one. As a 
consequence of this contract for mails 
to India, it may be said by some 
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—‘* Why was the country led into 
making such a foolish bargain?” This 
seems to me a good reason why we 
should pause a little before putting the 
country to so enormous an expense as 
this contract will involve. The proposi- 
tion made by the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend is, as the House must see, 
a very moderate one. It is merely that 
the whole matter should be submitted 
to the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. ‘his is the only means by which 
we can really bring the matter under 
the judgment of the House. It is, in 
point of fact, a sheer anomaly to lay 
Papers on the Table of the House and 
say the House has to give its judgment 
upon them. Why, Sir, whole piles of 
Papers are constantly being laid on the 
Table of the House, and very few of 
those are hon. Members ever able to 
study—I doubt if most hon. Members 
read a tenth part of them. Papers are, 
in fact, laid on the Table of the House 
just as a matter of form; and the only 
way in which a true judgment can be 
formed is by the action of a Select Com- 
mittee. In conclusion, I would say that 
I have risen rather with the view of 
facilitating the action of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment (Mr. 
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Provand) than with the intention of 
going myself fully into the matter. We 
are all, I feel assured, deeply impressed 
with the necessity of economy in connec- 
tion with this matter. We have formerly 
had a very extravagant expenditure in 
regard to postal contracts; in addition 
to this we have had to meet the effects 
of a depressed state of trade, and I 
think that we really ought to think 
twice before we agree to squander, it 
may be, £100,000 or £200,000 a-year 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
We are, I think, bound, under all cir- 
cumstances, to look at this question in 
the light of strict economy. I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will be able to 
intimate that they will leave this ques- 
tion to be freely dealt with by the House 
apart from any political or Party con- 
siderations, and if it be understood by 
the House that no pressure is to be put 
on the action of hon, Members, but that 
each is to be at liberty to vote as he 
may think best, I believe the result of 
this discussion will be that the opi- 
nion of the House will be in favour of 
the Amendment proposed by my hon. 
Friend. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “be approved,” and 
add the words “ be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee of the House to consider the advisability of 
its acceptance as a whole, or of any modifica- 
tion thereof, or to recommend to this House 
such other service for the conveyance of mails 
to India and China as they may consider ade- 
quate and desirable, with power to call for and 
examine books, papers, and persons.’’—(JMr. 
Provand.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘be approved’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
trust, Sir, I shall not detain the House 
at any inordinate length, having regard 
to the hour at which this discussion was 
raised and the hour it has now reached ; 
but I think it necessary that I should 
endeavour to follow the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Provand) who introduced the 
Amendment to this extent, that I should 
touch in some way upon the various 
points he has suggested to the House in 
support of his argument. The hon. 
Member has undertaken to show that 
his Amendment ought to be accepted by 
the House, because he considers that 
the contract recently concluded between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
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Peninsular and Oriental Company—sub- 
ject, of course, tothe sanction ofthis House 
—is inadequate. Hissecond line ofattack 
is that the period for which it has been 
made is too long, and his third grievance 
is that the subsidy it is proposed to pay 
is too considerable. Now, Sir, we have 
been made familiar with, at all events, 
the precis of the arguments used by the 
hon. Gentleman in the earlier part of 
his speech, from having had the oppor- 
tunity of reading a circular which he has 
furnished to Members of this House, 
and as the hon. Member sent me, among 
others, a copy of that circular, I was to 
a certain degree made aware of what 
was the gist of his argument. But I 
confess I have been rather surprised to 
find that the hon. Gentleman has given 
to the House several statements which 
I think he will find it difficult to sub- 
stantiate, even if he were able to get the 
Committee for which he asks ; and some 
ot those statements, I think, should 
hardly have been made to the House 
unless stronger proof than he has given 
was forthcoming as to what he has said. 
I will first deal with his most general 
position, and that is with regard to the 
trade of India, which the hon. Member 
says has increased during the last 20 
years from £70,000,000 to £140,000,000, 
the hon. Gentleman finding in that a 
reason for requiring a more frequent 
service between this country and India 
than that which is proposed to be under- 
taken by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. I can only reply to that by 
saying that, assuming the principles to 
prevail which have hitherto prevailed in 
dealing with matters of this sort, if we 
are to have a more frequent service we 
must be prepared for a more consider- 
able charge, and I must say that I do 
not think it is consistent for the hon. 
Member in one breath—or rather in 
two consecutive breaths—first of all to 
blame the Government for providing an 
inadequate service, and then to say that 
the sum we propose to pay for the future 
contract is too considerable. The fact is 
that as far as we can judge, although 
the trade of India has happily increased, 
and, I hope, will continue to increase, a 
weekly service has been found sufficient ; 
but as the hon. Member told the House 
there are other services in the hands of 
foreign countries, and if those foreign 
countries found the present English ser- 
Vice insufficient, those foreign countries 
would be doing a brisk business in 
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carrying English letters. This, however, 
is not the fact, and until it is, I do 
not think the hon. Member will be 
able to prove that the present weekly 
service is inadequate. Then, Sir, the 
hon. Member goes on to say that the 
10 years during which the contract is to 
continue might shut us out from making 
other arrangements. Why, of course, 
any contract we may make must neces 
sarily shut us out from making another 
until that contract is terminated. If ono 
were made for five, six, or seven years, 
we should be shut out from making any 
other during that period. The length of 
any contract is naturally an obvious objec- 
tion that can be raised to it; but the real 
question is whether we get a sufficient 
quid pro quoasthe consideration which in- 
duces us to make a longer contract than 
we might otherwise enter into. The 
reasons why Her Majesty’s Government 
have consented to the making of a con- 
tract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for 10 years are sufficiently set 
forth in the Treasury Minute to which 
reference has been made, and which I 
think is sufficiently well-known. The 
fact was that the contract could be made 
for £25,000 a-year less if it were made 
for 10 years than if it were made only 
for seven. Now, the sum of £25,000 
a-year for 10 years represents £250,000, 
aud the result is that I believe the coun- 
try is making by means of this contract 
a very advantageous bargain to the ex- 
tentof asum of something over £300,000, 
when you have to calculate also the inte- 
rest which would accrue upon this capital 
sum; and yet itis in the nameof economy 
that the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Provand) proposes that we should set 
aside an arrangement which will pro- 
duce this result. But the hon. Mem- 
ber has been eloquent with regard to 
the advantages of an alternative Trans- 
caspian route, as a means of conveying 
British mails to India. I think that if 
the hon. Member had given as much 
attention to the general tendency of 
public opinion in this country as he has 
bestowed on the ancient records he has 
been studying in the Library, ho would 
have been aware that any Ministry would 
be a very short-lived one which proposed 
that the mail communication between 
thiscountry and her Indian dependencies 
should be carried by a railway in the 
hands of Russia. A proposition more 
absolutely impossible was never sub- 
mitted to this House as an alternative 
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arrangement. Well, then, the hon. 
Member says we might manage this 
matter by making arrangements with 
some Company for payment by weight, 
such as is made with regard to the 
Atlantic mails; but I could here point 
out that the hon. Member leaves 
out of sight the fact that we are 
able to make arrangements for the 
conveyance of the Atlantic mails by 
weight because of the keen competition 
that is carried on between the different 
Steamship Companies that run their 
lines of steamers across the Atlantic. 
It is a fact that the payment for the 
conveyance of mails across the Atlantic 
has fallen from a very much larger sum 
to the sum of 3s. per pound, which is the 
rate at which our letters are now carried ; 
while, on the other hand, it is owing to 
the absence of competition that we are 
obliged to pay the much larger sum 
that is required by the subsidy under 
this contract with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company for the conveyance of 
the East India and China mails. But I 
should have liked the hon. Member ( Mr. 
Provand) to have told the House of a 
single example of a Company which has 
shown its willingness to carry mails on 
the Eastern Seas on the principle of 
payment by weight. The Orient Com- 
pany has a contract for the convey- 
ance of mails from Ceylon to Sydney 
by weight; but, besides the payment 
by weight, there is also an irreducible 
minimum, and all I have to say on this 
matter is, that when you propose to deal 
with a Company prepared to carry mails 
at a minimum charge, and to add any- 
thing additional in the shape of payment 
by weight, you will be making that sort 
of bargain which is understood by the 
formula “‘ Heads you win; tails I lose.” 
I do not think that this House would act 
wisely in following the hon. Member in 
his sanguine anticipations as to the re- 
sult of a system of payment by weight. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon; but I did not 
suggest payment by weight. What I 
said was that, if the Eastern Mail Ser- 
vice were paid by weight, in the same 
way as the Atlantic Mail Service, the 
force of my argument would not be much 
less. I did not say that any Company 
should be asked to carry these mails by 
weight. 

Mr. RAIKES: Of course, I accept 
the correction offered by the hon. Mem- 
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ber, but my recollection of what he 
stated certainly is, that the gist of the 
hon. Member’s argument was that by 
making the proposed arrangement for 
10 years, we should be excluded from 
the possibility of making any arrange- 
ment for payment by weight, and I 
think that if the hon. Member will 
refer to-morrow to the report of his re- 
marks in the morning papers, he will 
find a confirmation of what I have said. 
Thenthe hon. Member went on to say that 
this would also shut us out from making 
arrangements as to Shanghai, and he 
told us of the eight lines of steamers 
which go to China, some of which be- 
long to foreign Companies, from which 
we should be excluded. I think if the 
hon. Member only took the pains to 
study the course of public opinion, he 
would find that a contract with the 
North German Line or the Messageries 
Maritimes would have a very slight 
chance of being adopted by the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. PROVAND: I must again ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to pardon me 
for interrupting him. I made no such 
suggestion. They will carry our letters 
now, and we do not pay them a farthing 
of subsidy ; nor did I suggest that wo 
should pay the North German Lloyd’s 
or any other Company a subsidy for 
taking our mails. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think it proper to offer a sub- 
sidy to the Canadian line that is a matter 
for them to consider; but I had no idea 
of conveying to the House the sugges- 
tion that we should pay a subsidy to any 
foreign line whatever. 

Mr. RAIKES: Then, Sir, I think I 
have succeeded in entirely destroying 
the force of the best part of the hon. 
Member’s argument ; and why he should 
have brought in those eight Companies 
of which he has spoken, if what I have 
stated was not the argument he wished 
to sustain, I am utterly at a loss to un- 
derstand. The hon. Member, after 
leading up to the eight lines of steamers, 
among which is the line we hope to 
see established between Vancouver and 
Shanghai, and which, I think, the House 
will have gathered from the observations 
of my right hon. Friend behind me (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) Her 
Majesty’s Government are desirous of 
forwarding, if possible, refuses to ac- 
cept my interpretation of the argu- 
ment to be deduced from those eight 
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lines of steamers, one of which I 
should state has not yet come into 
existence, and most of which belong to 
foreign Companies; consequently, I 
think we may altogether except the 
argument he addressed to us upon the 
point as having ne bearing upon the 
question. But it will be clear to the 
House, that the whole body of this part 
of the hon. Member’s speech had 
reference to China, and to China only, 
and I think we are led to gather from 
his observations that he is himself en- 
gaged in the China trade, as he looked 
at the matter entirely from that point of 
view. Now, I assert that there could 
be no greater delusion than to suppose 
that we are going to pay £265,000 
a-year merely for the purpose of convey- 
ing mails to China. We are proposing 
to pay a very large portion of this sum 
for the purpose of conveying mails to 
India, and only the balance of that sum 
is to be paid for the conveyance of mails 
to China; therefore, when the House is 
asked to compare the proposal to pay 
£265,000 a-year to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, with the proposal to 
pay the sum of £100,000 a-year to the 
Canadian and Pacific Company, I say 
that such a comparison can do nothing 
but mislead, because the part that 
should be allocated to the conveyance 
of the mails to China is really not in 
any considerable degree in excess of the 
£100,000 a-year that is proposed to be 
paid to the Canadian Pacific Company. 
Then we are told that other Companies 
have been dealt with in a different way 
from that in which we propose to deal 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. Now, when it came to be my duty 
to consider the tenders that had been 
submitted to Her Majesty’s Government, 
I had practically no opportunity of 
dealing with any other Company at 
all, for with the exception of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company and 
the Canadian Pacific Company, there 
was no other serious competitor in the 
field ; and as to all those numerous Com- 
panies which are supposed to be so 
eager to convey our mails to India and 
China, they were not there. I had six 
tenders from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and nearly asgreata numberof 
tenders from Mr. Holt, and there was, asI 
have stated, really no other serious com- 
petitorin the field. It has, I think, been 
abundantly shown that the Canadian 
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Pacific Company is not now to be re- 
garded as a competing Company; but 
if, at any future time, that Company 
should be enabled to come to any ar- 
rangement with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of Canada as to the es- 
tablishment of the proposed Pacific Line, 
it would be merely as a supplementary 
line, and not in any sense as a com~- 
peting line. If we can arrange to estab- 
lish a better service than the country 
has hitherto enjoyed, at a cost of £95,000 
a-year less than in times past, we are not 
warranted in expecting that the first 
criticism to be passed on to that arrange- 
ment is to be that the subsidy we pro- 
pose to give is too high. From what 
experience of business I have had, I 
may say that when we have succeeded 
in substituting for the former 17 days’ 
service a service of 16 days, and have 
got this for £95,000 a-year less than we 
had to pay for the 17 days’ service, I 
think we are entitled to assert that we 
have done a good stroke of business, on 
which the country ought to congratulate 
us. Ido not shrink from taking up that 
position. Twenty years ago this coun- 
try was paying for its Mail Service to 
India and China no less a sum than 
£450,000 a-year, and we have now suc- 
ceeded in making an arrangement for 
obtaining the same service for £265,000 
a-year, or not much more than half the 
amount we were then paying; and I 
challenge any fair-minded body of men 
to say whether we have not thereby 
saved a very considerable sum of money 
to the country. In the course of the 10 
years during which this contract, if it be 
adopted, will have to run, we shall have 
saved something more than £1,000,000 
upon what was formerly paid for a ser- 
vice not so good; and, this being so, 


‘I think it requires some courage for 


any hon. Member of this House to stand 
up in his place and attack this arrange- 
ment on the ground of economy. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Provand) has 
quoted figures with regard to the rates 
for mileage. He said we were paying 
6s. ld. per mile 20 years ago, and that 
we are now paying 6s. 2}d. if we take 
the mileage one way, and 7s. 3d. if we 
take the mileage another way. It must 
be apparent to those who realize the 
fact, that if we are now paying £200,000 
a-year less than we had to pay 20 years 
ago, it is a very strange circumstance if 
we now find we are paying a higher 
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mileage rate than that which we were 
paying at the former period. There is a 
common delusion in regard tothis subject; 
and many people seem to run away with 
the idea that it is sufficient to reckon the 
mileage in the present contract merely 
from Brindisi, without considering the 
fact that the steamers which carry the 
mails have to travel all the way from Eng- 
land. They ought to consider that as 
far as the steamers are concerned the 
mileage is to be reckoned from their 
port of departure in this country before 
a true and accurate statement can be 
arrived at as to-what the mileage really 
is. Besides this, we have the whole of 
the advantages of ail the services which 
this great Company is able to command, 
and I know that I am speaking within 
the fact when I say that if you take a 
fair estimate of the mileage altogether 
it will be found that instead of paying 
és. ld. or 7s. 3d. per mile we are in 
reality paying under 4s. as the mileage 
rate for our Mails to India and China. 
Well, then, the hon. Member (Mr. 
Provand) went on to say it is a remark- 
able fact that no Committee of this 
House has sat on any of these contracts 
since the year 1873; but the hon. Mem- 
ber himself supplied the reason for this 
in the sentence immediately preceding 
when he reminded the House that it was 
only about 1867 that these contracts be- 
came necessarily submitted to the judg- 
ment of the House. As soon as the 
House had an opportunity of pronounc- 
ing a judgment on these contracts it 
was satisfied with the survey it was 
enabled to take on occasions like this. 
A good deal has been heard about the 
injuries which the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company inflict on certain British 
traders. That, however, is a subject 
into which I must respectfully decline 
to enter, because it has nothing to do 
with the question before the House. 
With the trading arrangements of the 
Company with whom we may enter into 
a contract this House has nothing to do. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Provand) will 
be aware that a Paper has been circu- 
lated among hon. Members of this 
House, wherein the Company to which 
the hon. Member refers met with the 
most indignant denial the statements 
he has brought before the House. 
I therefore think I may pass from that 
part of the subject, with the mere refer- 
ence just made asking the House to re- 
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member that we have no concern with 
preferential rates and the internal ar- 
rangements of the Company ; we have to 
get an effective service performed econo- 
mically. The hon. Member went on to 
speak of the accounts of the Company, 
but it is sufficiently evident that other 
persons engaged in trade with the East 
have had the opportunity of studying 
the balance-sheet of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and have come to 
the conclusion, that even the Contract 
that has recently been in operation has 
not been so favourable to the Company 
that they were disposed to come forward 
and tender for the lower contract of 
£265,000. The hon. Member said some- 
thing about the “ Glen” line to China, 
If the ‘‘Glen” line has vessels so much 
faster, and if the Company is prepared 
to do the service so mrch cheaper, it 
seems a great pity that the owners did 
not come forward to make a tender with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
and Mr. Holt; there was the same oppor- 
tunity open, but the “Glen” line did 
not think it desirable to put themselves 
en evidence. The hon. Member thinks it 
is because shipowners are so extremely 
sensitive that they are unwilling to ex- 
pose themselves to the rebuff of not 
having their tender accepted, and he 
therefore wants a Committee to go out 
into the highways and byeways and get 
persons to make tenders they would not 
make in the regular manner! Now, I 
have only to sum up the matter by 
putting the case into three sentences. 
We had to deal with this question as a 
matter of business. Tenders were invited 
two years ago by our Government, and 
these were considered by their suc- 
cessors. A very great deal of corres- 
pondence passed between the late Go- 
vernment and the late Postmaster Ge- 
neral. Lord Wolverton took an ex- 
tremely close personal interest in the 
subject, he ransacked every paper and 
considered it from every point of view, 
and as the result he made a definite 
recommendation to the Treasury pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian(Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) distinctly recommending the 
very arrangement which has been sanc- 
tioned by the present Government. The 
arrangement was not carried out then, 
because the late Government fell before 
the arrangement could be given effect 
to, and I had the opportunity of 
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approaching the question with a fresh 
mind. The subject has been considered 
by both Cabinets, it has been considered 
by three Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
it has received careful attention from 
three Postmasters General, and the 
result we all arrived at is that the ar- 
rangement we now recommend to the 
House is the fastest, cheapest, and, what 
is more important, the only practical 
service that can be arranged at the 
presentmoment. Wecannot wait until the 
hon. Member’s Russian friends have 
completed their Asiatic railway arrange- 
ments, or until we can realize the ship 
of the future. We have to face the fact 
that here is an important Mail Service 
to be carried out in tho most efficient 
and economical manner, and I con- 
fidently ask the House to sanction the 
arrangement we have made. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, West) : 
I think the House ought to be very 
much indebted to the hon. Member for 
the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. Provand) for the business-like 
manner in which he has put this matter 
before the House. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) said it was purely a matter 
of business the Government had to 
consider, well some of us on this side 
and many in the country, especially 
those connected with great mercantile 
transactions, very much doubt whether 
those connected with the Cabinet are 
able to deal with this matter in a 
business-like manner. We do not 
think they have experience to guide 
them with affairs of this sort. So 
far as I understood the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, he 
did not do or say that which has been 
imputed to him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General; but he 
has proposed that this subject of vital 
importance to the country should be 
brought before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and should not 
be dealt with at 2 o’clock in the morning 
by a limited number of Members of the 
House, some of whom are bound by 
Party ties—perhaps a large number of 
them—lI may say, to follow the orders 
they receive from the Treasury Bench; 
because, although we have been told 
this is not a Party question, in what 
manner has it been dealt with by the 
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which I think the hon. Member for 
Glasgow is entitled for the care he has 
bestowed on the subject he has brought 
before the House, the hon. Member 
was anything but complimented by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, who left out what I recognize 
is really the point of the case, is ita 
reasonable thing, with the enormous 
progress made in steam navigation in 
the last few years, that we should make 
a mail contract for such an unusually 
long period as 10 years? If I under- 
stand the matter rightly, the tenders 
called for were not for 10 years, but for 
the shorter period of seven years, and if 
they had been, neither the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General or 
any other Member of the Cabinet knows 
what offers would have been received 
from traders to the Kast for the carrying 
of mails. I, perhaps, have had as great 
or a greater experience in connection 
with steam navigation than any other 
Member of the House, though, fortu- 
nately for myself, I have never had the 
slightest intention of interfering with the 
transmission of mails by the Suez Canal 
or any other route in competition with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company ; 
but I do know that improvements in 
navigation and increased economy in 
the working of steamships are so great 
and so likely to continue in the future, 
that it is not reasonable to enter into a 
contract of this importance for so long a 
period asl0 years. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General says 
there was nocompetition. And why was 
that? If you give one Company hun- 
dreds of thousands a-year to carry the 
mails, the result naturally is that they 
are enabled to monopolize the mail 
carrying, they build very large steamers, 
and they have altered entirely their 
mode of carrying on business since the 
construction of the Suez Canal. They 
compete also for goods and passengers, 
and by the large subsidies they receive 
they have attained such a position that 
it is impossible for any private Company 
to attempt to compete with them in the 
carrying of mails, and, I might almost 
say, of passengers and cargoes. That 
accounts for there having been no com- 
pe It is a very doubtful policy. 

question whether it is quite wise on the 
part of the Government to give one 
Company a monopoly in such an import- 
ant trade to the East that it is able to 
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knock out all competition and prevent 
that improvement in the development of 
other Companies which would give the 
Government a great many other facilities 
for the carrying of mails to the East. I 
would almost go so far as to say that if 
you gave no subsidy at all you could get 
your mails carried as well as they are 
carried at present. The only effect is 
that this Company is able to carry pas- 
sengers and pow A cheaper than other 
Companies, and what is saved in one 
way is paidin another. But as to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, I have no doubt he would be 
satisfied if the contract is made for a 
limited period, and that he would with- 
draw his Amendment if the contract 
were limited to a period of five years, 
and I certainly think this would be much 
more satisfactory to the country. We 
do not know what changes there may be 
in the carrying of correspondence by sea. 
For aught we know, the developments 
of science may be such that the use of the 
telegraph may be so cheapened and 
extended that posssibly in less than 10 
years we shall hardly think of writing 
a line on matters of business importance, 
and in all affairs of urgency will com- 
municate by telegraph, so that the carry- 
ing of mails will be of much less im- 
portance than now. There is no doubt, 
too, that if the Russian railway system 
communicates with our Indian system 
there will be the natural method of 
carrying mails, and my own opinion is 
that we ought to be only too glad to 
avail ourselves of such an opportunity, 
instead of treating a matter of such inter- 
national importance so slightingly as we 
have just heard from the Treasury Bench, 
and it would do much to do away with 
those foolish scares that now and again 
cause us to throw away millions of money. 
If we now, after this limited discussion, 
go to a Division, we know the result. 
If we wanted anything to prove the 
necessity of being able to give more time 
in this House to our own home affairs 
here is a very clear instance before us. 
We have been spending a long time upon 
coercion for Ireland, and now when we 
have an important matter of home 
affairs that requires considerable at- 
tention, and after the whole subject has 
been so well displayed in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, it is 
melancholy to see in this small House a 
Division probable at this late hour— 
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2.30 a.m.—after such a brief discussion, 
I am afraid that, as usual, any argument 
from this side will have very little effect ; 
but speaking from a long experience in 
shipping matters, I think it would be a 
reasonable method of dealing with this 
matter to limit the contract to a period 
of five years. 

Apmiran Sr EDMUND COM- 
MERELL (Southampton): I do think 
it is a somewhat late hour to carry 
on this discussion. I hope that when 
the time comes to consider the ques- 
tion of a subsidy for the Canadian 
Pacific we shall not be told that no 
subsidy can be granted because so 
much has already been given to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. From 
an Imperial point of view there can be 
no question that the Canadian Pacific 
line is of great value. We are given to 
understand that the proprietors propose 
to put on a powerful line of steamers 
from a port in the United Kingdom to 
a port in Nova Scotia, and I believe that 
port will be Halifax, and no better port 
exists for the purpose. It has better 
facilities than New York, it being con- 
nected with the railway to Montreal 
by a journey of 15 hours. In October, 
1885, stores were sent to Halifax, landed, 
and transported overland to Vancouver, 
and delivered in a very short space of 
time. I have no hesitation in saying 
that in case of war, and with the Suez 
Canal stopped, asno doubt it would be— 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that not 
only to Yokohama and China, but also 
to Australia, we shall be able to send 
supplies much quicker than by the Cape 
route. I know the Cape line, and I know 
how difficult it would be to defend, and 
the difficulties in keeping up a coal sup- 
ply for our transports. I do hope that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ( Mr. 
Goschen) comes to consider the Canadian 
Pacific route he will recognize not only 
its advantage to us, but that itis a means 
towards the consolidation of the Empire 
—a connecting link between us and 
North America. I do hopethat this great 
highway will not fall into the hands of 
any foreign Power, which assuredly it 
will do for it will go to the German 
Lloyds if a subsidy is not granted. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I must enter my protest against a ques- 
tion of this importance being pushed to 
a Division at this unreasonable hour. 
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I have been requested by myconstituents 
through the Aberdeen Chamber of Com- | 
mérce, to oppose this contract, and they | 
do not oppose it so much on the ground 
that the subsidy is too large; but those 
whom I represent have a very strong 
opinion that the speed at which mails 
are to be carried under this contract is | 
distinctly behind the time; and it is | 
conversant with my knowledge that | 
mails by the French route have been | 
delivered in the North three days earlier 
than by the Peninsular and Oriental 
route. Besides, we must attach great 
importance to what has been well said 
by the hon. Member behind me as re- 
gards the great changes likely to take 
place in our communications with foreign 
countries during the next 10 years. If 
this contract were to be limited to five 
years, there would be some prospect of 
it meeting with something like unanimity 
in the House; but I think too strong a 
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protest cannot be made against entering 
into such a contract for so long a period | 
as 10 years. None of us can forecast 
the changes that within such a period 
are certain to take place in steam and 
telegraphic communication. It is in the 
air that a patent is in contemplation that 
will reduce the cost of steaming to about 
a third of the present cost. Are we, in 
the face of these changes, to enter into 
a contract tying our hands for 10 years, 
so that we shall not be enabled to 
take advantage of the improvements 
introduced? To emphasize our pro- 
test against spending what practically 
amounts to between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
preventing the discussion being made 
known to the country, and as a protest 
against the reply we have had, I beg to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Why, if his case is so strong as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
says it is, why is he afraid to submit the 
matter to a Committee of this House as 
unquestionably the best arrangement 
that could be made? From that in- 
quiry the hon. Member for the Black- 
friars Division of Glasgow (Mr. Provand) 
will come back perfectly content, whe- 
ther or not the result is a justification of 
the Government; but it will lead toa 
great deal of suspicion if the Govern- 
ment press it through between 2 o’clock 
and 3 o’clock in the morning against the 
fair and reasonable proposal of the hon. 
Member that a Select Committee should 
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send for oe wy and persons, and see 
whether all that has been said in favour 
of the arrangement is justified. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General—with whom I often find myself 
able to agree—is not equal to himself 
on the present occasion. He has made 
a comparison of the cost of carrying 
mails now and 20 years ago, and if 
we have made such improvements in 
20 years, surely we may reasonably ex- 
pect other improvements before the lapse 
of another 10 years. I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Esslemont.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA, 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand- 
Westminster): I would earnestly appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) not to 
put us to the time and trouble of a Di- 
vision. We have been discussing this 
important subject for two hours, and to 
adjourn it now would be practically to 
lose the time we have thus spent. The 
House is, I believe, after the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand) and of my right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes), in 
a position to form a judgment upon the 
facts and arguments of the question 
with a very little more time. Hon. 
Members are well aware that the state 
of Business is such as to preclude us 
from bringing the subject forward again 
at an earlier hour. I hope the hon. 
Member will withdraw his Motion and 
allow us to come to a decision. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I am not able to follow the 
reasoning of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He says it is impossible for the House 
to have a better opportunity for the de- 
bate than we have had this evening. 
But what we want to do is to arrive at 
a right conclusion on the matter which 
both sides will agree should be accept- 
able to the country, that we should be 
informed by and inform public opinion. 
[ Cries of ““Oh!”?] That is a very intel- 
ligent ‘‘Oh!” but, remember, this 
concerns the expenditure of £265,000 
a-year. I understand that Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the country 
are protesting against this contract, 
and I think that it is a question on 
which Chambers of Commerce ought 
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to have an opportunity of expressing an | the rules of debate, to answer the ques- 
opinion. If the Government say the | tion as to five years on this Motion; but 
contract shall last not longer than five | I trust the hon. Member for East Aber- 
years, I am inclined to say it is an offer | been (Mr. Esslemont) will see his way 
the House might accept, but I do not | to withdrawing his Motion for Adjourn- 
think it is reasonable to bind up the ment, and allow the hon. Gentleman the 
postal communication between this Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
country and China and India for 10 | to carry out his intention of addressing 
years after two hours’ debate after | the House on this matter. He would 
midnight. The matter has never been | answer some of the points that have 
considered until this evening, and been raised. I should scarcely be in 
the most valuable speech of the hon. | Order in saying why it is not possible to 
Member for the Blackfriars Division | refer the matter to a Select Committee; 
of Glasgow (Mr. Provand) deserves | but I trust we may be allowed to pro- 
the gravest consideration, and this, I | ceed with the debate in a business-like 
think, had better be postponed to some | manner. 
other evening. I quite recognize that, Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
what the right hon. Gentleman the First | Central): If the hon. Gentleman the 
Lord of the Treasury says might, under | Secretary to the Treasury is prepared 
some circumstances, have force, but this | on the part of the Government to make 
contract is not pressing—it will not come | any concession as to the time the con- 
into force until February next year. I tract shall run, possibly the hon. Mem- 
trust the Government will consent to an | ber for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) 
adjournment. will give way on the question of ad- 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON | journment, and discuss the matter no 
(Canterbury): I beg to support the| further. If he is not prepared to do 
proposition for adjournment. Two|that then I will venture to add my 
months ago I asked the right hon. | appeal to those made in favour of an 
Gentleman to bring on this matter at | adjournment. I was not in the Post 
an early hour, and the Government, | Office when this matter was under con- 
from various reasons, have been pre- | sideration, but I do not speak without 
vented from doing so, representations | knowledge of these special contracts, 
have been coming in from Chambers of | and while I am bound to admit there is 
Commerce in England and Scotland who | a great deal of force in what has been 
have given consideration to this ques-| said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
tion. I trust the Government will give | Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes), yet 
way, for I do not think the debate can | the Government cannot be aware of the 
be finished at a reasonable hour this | strong feeling elicited on the subject of 
morning. the length of this contract, and, I think, 
Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): | if further time were given for considera- 
I hope the Government may see their | tion, by the time this matter again 
way to limit the contract to five years, | comes before us the Government might 
and I think the country would rather | arrange with the Peninsular and Oriental 
see the same subsidy granted for a five | Company to make another proposal that 
years’ contract than be bound by a con- | would be more acceptable to the House. 
tract for 10 years, in view of the critical; Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): The 
state of affairs that may arise in the | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
meantime. I would venture to propose | the Exchequer spoke of a business-like 
that—— debate, but I hardly think we can 
Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I | realize that when so large a portion of 
rise to Order. Is not the Question the | hon. Members opposite are in the arms 


adjournment of the debate ? of Morpheus. I really think if this is a 
Mr. SPEAKER: I have already in- | serious debate, and one that is regarded 
formed the House of that fact. with interest by the country as one that 


Mr. DE LISLE: I was only endea- | is likely to be productive of some bene- 
vouring to give sufficient reason for | fit to the Public Service, it surely ought 
voting for that Motion. to be adjourned and resumed again at a 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- | more reasonable time. We know that 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, | after 12 o’clock, unless the subject on 
Hanover Square): I am unable, by | the éapis is of unusual importance, the 
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Press give no ag report of our pro- 
ceedings. I have heard a series of 
arguments addressed to the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench, who were in a more 
or less somnolestic mood, and I sincerely 
hope this contract will not be entered 
into for a lengthened period after all 
these arguments have been delivered, 
and which will not be reported. To do 
so will be to doa thing which will be 
reprobated by the country, and I hope 
the Motion for Adjournment, if not 
accepted now, will be persisted in again 
and again. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): In support of the Motion for Ad- 
journment, I may mention that I have 
received information that the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce have wired to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer their opinion in favour 
of the course suggested by my hon. 
Friend, and it is evident that the com- 
mercial world is now alive to the import- 
ance of the subject, and I would join in 
the protest against the matter being 
hurried through. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is evident 
there will be a long discussion, and in 
view of the lateness of the hour I will 
agree to the adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th June, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic But — Report — Metro- 
polis Management (Battersea and West- 
minster) * (101). 

ProvistonaL Onper Bitis—First Reading — 
Tramways (No. 2) * (133). 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Poor 
Law) (No. 3)* (118); Local Government 
(Gas) * (119); Local Government (No. 2) * 
(120). 

Third ‘eeading —Elementary Education (Christ- 
church) * (92); Elementary Education (Lon- 
don) * (94), and passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven‘o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF VOMMONS, 
Friday, 24th June, 1887. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstuic Brirts—Committee—Coal 
Mines, &c, Regulation [130] [Third Night] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Christchurch {Southamp- 
ton) Charter (Correction of Error) [209]. 


ProvistonaL Orper Bitus—Third Reading — 
Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell) * tera}: 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles’s) * [278]; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries * [279]; Pier 
and Harbour (No. 2) * [276], and passed. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


o-_—_—_—_— 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, that a Motion was standing in his 
name for the Evening Sitting with re- 
ference to technical education. That 
Motion had been on the Paper for a con- 
siderable time; but last night he was 
agreeably surprised by the announce- 
ment made by the Government that they 
intended to bring in a Bill on an early 
day to deal with the subject. Under 
these circumstances, he thought he would 
best consult the interest and conveni- 
ence of the House by postponing his 
Motion. 





QUESTIONS. 


— Qo 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
HUNT CHAMBRE, J.P. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) had the 
following Question on the Paper, but 
did not ask it :—To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Mr. Hunt Chambre, J.P., agent to 
Lord Ranfurly, in County Tyrone, made 
a composition of 5s. in the £ with his 
creditors; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment will call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to the matter ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim,S.) wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice 
—namely, Whether Mr. Hunt Chambre, 
J.P., agent to Lord Ranfurly, County 
Tyrone, has made an arrangement with 
his creditors; whether the attention of 
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the Lord Chancellor was called to the 
matter 10 years ago; and whether, in 
the opinion of the Government, it was 
necessary to call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to it ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The matter referred to by my hon. 
Friend, and which stands on the Paper 
in thenameof the hon. Member for South 
Armagh, was the subject of two similar 
Questions so far back as 10 years ago— 
the first on the 22nd of March and the 
second on the 26th of April, 1877. The 
then Chief Secretary replied as fol- 
lows :— 

“From information which has been fur- 

nished to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland by the 
Chief Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, it 
appears that Mr. Chambre has not been ad- 
judged bankrupt, nor made any arrangement or 
composition with his creditors under the Irish 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Act of 1857, or the 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872. 
His case did not, therefore, come within the 
section of the Act of 1872 affecting magis- 
trates.’’ 
I have made inquiry, and find that since 
that time no proceedings in bankruptcy. 
or for arrangement with his creditors, 
have been instituted in the Court of 
Bankruptcy either by or against Mr. 
Chambre; and, consequently, no ar- 
rangement or composition with his 
creditors through the Court has taken 
place, and there is no reason for calling 
the Lord Chancellor’s attention to the 
matter. 


VACCINATION (COMPULSORY) — RE- 
SULT OF A HOUSE TO HOUSE IN- 
QUIRY IN 65 CITIES AND TOWNS OF 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is aware 
that a house to house inquiry in 65 
towns, &c., of England, including 
Leicester, Oldham, Gloucester, Bath, 
Dukinfield, Lincoln, Scarborough, Hull, 
South Leeds, and three Metropolitan 
Districts, has shown that a large ma- 
jority of the canvassed householders are 
opposed to compulsory vaccination, and 
have no belief in it as a preventive; 
whether he is aware that the answers of 
those canvassed report 428 cases of 
death, and 1,996 cases of injury, as due 
to vaccination ; whether the Registrar 
General’s Returns between 1881-5, dis- 


Mr. Macartney 
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close 290 deaths as due to vaccination ; 
and, whether he will advise a thorough 
public inquiry into the subject ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Riromm) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
aware that in several towns, parts of 
towns, and villages, Associations for the 
abolition of compulsory vaccination have 
issued forms in which questions have 
been submitted with reference to vacci- 
nation; but I have no precise informa- 
tion as to the mode in which the inquiry 
was conducted, or in how many cases 
the persons applied to declined to fill up 
the forms distributed by those Associa- 
tions. No doubt the Returns which 
have been made by the Associations re- 
ferred to represent that a considerable 
majority of those who have thought fit 
to fill up the forms have stated that they 
were opposed to vaccination. As regards 
the statement that 428 cases of deaths 
and 1,996 cases of injury due to vaccina- 
tion were reported, I may say that I 
have seen one of the forms issued; and 
the question put was—‘‘ Have you met 
with cases of injury or death caused by 
vaccination?” Ido not attribute any 
particular value to the answers thus re- 
turned. With regard to the Return of 
the Registrar General, I find that in Eng- 
land and Wales during the five years 
1881-5, the deaths of 283 persons, 271 
of whom were under one year of age, 
were ascribed to cow-pox and other 
effects of vaccination. I am informed by 
the Registrar General that almost in- 
variably in these cases some secondary 
cause is mentioned as well as the fact of 
vaccination, and that by far the most 
common secondary cause thus assigned 
is erysipelas. As I understand, there is 
no reason to doubt that in most, if not 
all, of these cases erysipelas would have 
been as likely to follow an ordinary 
scratch or other similar abrasion of the 
skin. The total number of successful 
vaccinations of children whose births 
were registered in the five years to 
which the Question refers was 3,800,000. 
No one is more desirous than myself that 
the vaccination should be performed 
with due care; and I may mention that 
revised instructions to vaccinators have 
been recently issued, with a view to 
securing every requisite precaution in 
vaccination. For reasons which I have 
more than once stated in the House itis 
not my intention to propose a public 
inquiry. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — COURT-HOUSES — ACCOM- 
MODATION FOR PRISONERS AWAIT- 
ING TRIAL. 


Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
is now in a position to announce to the 
House the steps which have been taken 
by the responsible Local Authorities to 
remedy the deficiencies in Court House 
lock-ups, described in the Reports of the 
Home Office Committee ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had nothing to add to the an- 
swer which he gave last night to a 
similar Question. 


ARMY (INDIA)—OFFICERS’ ALLOW- 
ANCES AND PENSIONS—RELATIVE 
RATE OF PAYMENT IN INDIA AND 
IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, under existing regulations, 
the amount of Colonel’s allowances for 
an Officer of the Indian Army, if he is 
residing in England, or any part of the 
world out of India, is £1,124 17s. 5d. per 
annum, representing, at the rate of ex- 
change of 1s. 4}d. to the rupee, the 
sum of Rs.16,349 10.2; and, whether 
the aforesaid sum in sterling, can, under 
the circumstances mentioned, be drawn 
by the Officer’s agents in London with- 
out deduction; but, if the Officer should 
elect to reside in India, whether the 
Government, by its regulations, refuses 
to allow him to draw his allowances 
through an English agent, and obliges 
him to draw them in India, where he is 
settled with at the compulsory rate of 
2s. to the rupee, thus realizing only 
Rs.11,019, or at 1s. 43d., an income of 
£757 11s. 14d.; whether the same Officer, 
by retiring on pension, can secure £1,000 
a-year (representing Rs.14,545), and, 
though resident in India, draw it 
through his agent in England, thus 
gaining Rs.3,526 per annum over the 
sum he would draw, under the same 
circumstances, while nominally in 
receipt of Colonel’s allowances of 
£1,124 17s. 5d. per annum; and, whe- 
ther the Secretary of State will order 
regulations leading to such results to 
be cancelled ? 


{Junz 24, 1887} 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
It is the established principle that not 
only colonels, but all officers on the 
effective list, if they reside in India, 
must draw their allowances in the cur- 
rency of that country. If they reside 
elsewhere, or if they have ceased to be 
effective, they may draw their allow- 
ances in England at the sterling rates, 
fixed for the purpose. Any departure 
from this system would involve great 
financial inconvenience, and itis not the 
intention of the Secretary of State to 
alter the Regulations on the subject. 


INDIA (NORTH WEST PROVINCES)— 
APPOINTMENT TO DIRECTORSHIP 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—SUPER- 
SESSION OF SENIOR EDUCATIONAL 
OFFICERS BY MR. WHITE. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, With reference to 
his statement on 29th April, that the 
Government of the North Western Pro- 
vinces had (contrary to the admitted 
rule) superseded ali the educational 
officers of those Provinces, and ap- 
pointed a junior civilian (Mr. White) to 
the Directorship of Public Instruction, 
in the exercise of their discretion to de- 
part from the general rule when the in- 
terests of the public service require it; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take any steps to ascertain in 
further detail why the interests of the 
public demand that the claims of a 
whole Department, based on despatches 
of the Secretary of State, should be set 
aside in this case ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has already re- 
ceived sufficient explanations of the rea- 
sons for the appointment of Mr. White, 
and has no intention of moving further 
in the matter. Mr. White is not ajunior 
civilian, but has been nearly 20 years in 
the Covenanted Civil Service. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF MONA- 
GHAN (MR. BARRON). 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in Zhe 
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Northern Standard of the 18th instant, 
and which purports to be the order of 
Mr. Barron, the County Court Judge of 
Monaghan :— 

‘*As the celebration of the Jubilee of our 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen will take 
place on Tuesday next, the Court will not sit 
on that day to hear any business but ejectments, 
and will adjourn at 12 noon ;”’ 


and, whether such order was made with 
the knowledge and consent of the Go- 
vernment, or by whose authority this 
order was made? The hon. Gentleman 
said, he wished to supplement the Ques- 
tion by asking hater those respon- 
sible for the order had received any 
authoritative information that Her Ma- 
jesty would feel complimented by having 
ejectments preliminary to evictions facili- 
tated by the exclusion of all other legal 
business on Jubilee Day ? 

Tote PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the hon. Member only gave Notice 
of the Question on the 22nd instant, and 
it only appeared on the Paper yesterday, 
so that he had been unable to obtain the 
necessary information. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN gave Notice that he 
would repeat the Question. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ALLEGED INSANITARY CONDITION 
OF HOLYHEAD UNION—THE IN- 
QUIRY BY DR. HARVEY. 


Mr. LEWIS (Anglesey) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that, about 
eight months ago, his Department sent 
down to the Holyhead Union Dr. 
Harvey to inspect and report on its 
sanitary condition ; that, in consequence 
of this Report, his Department at first 
declined to confirm the appointments of 
Medical Officer of Health and Inspector 
of Nuisances, the former of which has 
since been confirmed; whether it is a 
fact that Dr. Harvey only spent a por- 
tion of five daysin the Holyhead Union, 
visited fewer than 40 houses, and saw 
less than the 100th part of that Union, 
during the whole time he was in it; 
whether the Rural Sanitary Authority 
of the Holyhead Union has applied to 
the Department for a full copy of Dr. 
Harvey’s Report ; and, whether the De- 
partment will furnish the Rural Sanitary 
Authority with such copy? 


Mr. P. O Brien 
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Tne PRESIDENT (Mr. Rercu) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
the case that Dr. Harvey, who was act- 
ing as a Medical Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, visited the Holyhead 
Union with a view of reporting on its 
sanitary condition and the prevalence in 
the district of enteric fever and diph- 
theria. The Board have not declined to 
sanction the appointment of the Medical 
Officer of Health; but they are clearly 
of opinion that he ought to devote more 
time to his duties than has hitherto been 
the case. The district is an extensive 
one, with a population estimated at be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000; and the Board 
are satisfied from Dr. Harvey’s Report, 
and from the admissions of the Inspector 
of Nuisances, that the circumstances of 
the distriet are such as to require that 
the Inspector of Nuisances should devote 
his whole time to his duties if they are 
to be efficiently carried out, and the 
Board have urged the Sanitary Autho- 
rity to appoint en officer who will com- 
ply with this requirement. Dr. Harvey 
is not now in the service of the Board; 
and since Notice of the Question was 
given I have been unable to communi- 
cate with him as to the precise time de- 
voted to his inspection and the number 
of houses visited by him. He had held 
the office of Medical Officer of Health, 
and had had considerable experience in 
its duties. I have no reason whatever 
to doubt that he devoted as much time 
to the inquiry as was necessary to en- 
able him to ascertain the facts required 
to be reported to the Board as to the 
sanitary condition of the district. The 
Sanitary Authority have applied to the 
Department for a copy of Dr. Harvey’s 
Report, and the Board, on the 14th in- 
stant, furnished them with a full copy of 
so much of the Report as referred to the 
sanitary condition of the district; and 
they have also informed them of the 
general effect of the observations of the 
Inspector with regard to the officers. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND) —SCHUOL RE- 
QUISITES—ADDITIONS TO LIST. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 

Ireland have entered into any contract 

with printers or publishers for the sup- 

ply of ‘the First Book of Lessons,” 
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“the Second Book of Lessons,” and 
“the First Book of Arithmetic,” on 
their list of school requisites; whether 
the late printer offers to supply these 
books of same quality at 10 per cent 
under the prices charged by the Board ; 
whether the Commissioners are aware 
that representations to this effect have 
been made, and samples have been ex- 
hibited to the National School Teachers 
in Belfast ; and, whether, if these books 
be supplied on the terms mentioned, the 
Commissioners will sanction their use in 
the schools under their control ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Commissioners of National 
Education report that on the Ist of April 
last they entered into a contract for five 
years with Messrs. Alexander Thom and 
Co. on most favourable terms for the 
printing of all the books published by the 
Commissioners, including those specified 
in the Question. Messrs. Thom and Co’s. 
tender was the lowest of all those sub- 
mitted. The Commissioners are not 
aware that the late printer who, pre- 
viously to the 1st of April, held the con- 
tract for printing ‘‘ the First and Second 
Book of Lessons,” but not ‘‘the First 
Book of Arithmetic,” has made the offer 
or the further representations to the effect 
alluded to in the Question. The Com- 
missioners are unable to give an engage- 
ment in regard to a proposal which has 
not been submitted to them for con- 
sideration. 


ADMIRALTY—RETURN OF SHIPS OF 
THE *“ ADMIRAL” CLASS. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow -in - Furness) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If he will grant a Return giving the 
following information with regard to 
ships of the Admiral class, the Victoria 
and Sanspareil, the Impérieuse and War- 
spite, and the belted cruisers (Narcissus 
type)—namely, a copy of the first legend 
of each ship, and a synopsis of all 
changes made in construction and arma- 
ment from time to time between com- 
mencement and completion; and, if he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the recent Admiralty Circular relative to 
shipbuilding ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitrton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
no objection whatever to give the Return 
so far as I can do so. I can give the 
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desired information with regard to the 
dmpérieuse and Warspite, both of which 
are practically complete. As regards 
vessels of the Admiral class, I can give 
the information with regard to the 
Collingwood and Benbow ; but the others 
are not in a stage which will admit of 
complete information being given. For 
the belted cruisers (Narcissus type) the 
principal facts are stated at page 12 of 
the First Lord’s Statement on Estimates 
for 1887-8. When the vessels are finished, 
which will be about 18 months’ hence, a 
statement comparing the original designs 
and the completed ships will be prepared. 
The Victoria and Sanspareil have been 
modified in armour, armament, comple- 
ment, and coal supply since the original 
design. The net result of the changes 
leaves the total weight practically as 
designed. As yet the ships are not 
sufficiently advanced to put any tho- 
rough check upon the designer’s calcu- 
lations. 


ADMIRALTY—ARMOURED VESSELS OF 
RECENT CONSTRUCTION—A GOVERN- 
MENT INQUIRY. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether, having regard tothe 
objections raised by prominent persons 
tothe designs of the armoured vessels con- 
structed within the last five years, or in 
course of construction, and to the fact that 
all such vessels now being constructed will 
be completed within acomparatively short 
period, the Government will assent to 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
or a Departmental Committee, similar to 
that presided over by Lord Dufferin in 
1872, to report upott the recent designs 
of armoured vessels, and to advise as to 
what types should be adopted in the 
future ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Ido 
not think that any public advantage 
would result from the appointment of 
either a Royal Commission or Depart- 
mental Committee at the present time. 
It is not as if several new iron-clads 
are about to be laid down, any great 
expenditure contemplated, or any in- 
crease in the programme of iron ship- 
building. The Board of Admiralty do 
not propose to add to the number of ar- 
moured ships at present being laid down. 
The vessels, concerning the designs of 
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which there have been controversy, are 
some of them complete, and will shortly 
be commissioned. The practical expe- 
rience thus obtained as to the efficiency 
of these vessels will be more valuable than 
the theoretical opinions of any Commit- 
tee, however eminent. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether he understood the noble 
Lord to shut out the appointment of a 
Committee; or whether he merely 
thought it at this moment undesir- 
able ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
his answer referred to the present. Of 
course, circumstances might change ; 
but, as at present advised, he considered 
that theoretical opinions were not so 
valuable as would be the practical expe- 
rience to be gained when the ships were 
placed in commission. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked, whe- 
ther the noble Lord would undertake 
not to lay before Parliament any Esti- 
mates for fresh vessels of this kind 
without giving an opportunity for dis- 
cussion ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Cer- 
tainly not. The Estimates will be laid 
before Parliament in the ordinary 
course, and on the responsibility of the 
Minister. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in conse- 
quence of the answer of the noble Lord, 
gave Notice that on the Vote for the 
Navy Estimates he would call attention 
to the subject of the expediency of such 
an inquiry as had been suggested into 
the types of vessels. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—TENT 
ACCOMMODATION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, For what reason, when 
Militia Regiments are out for training, 
the men are crowded 12 into each tent, 
in tents which, when used by the Line, 
are only occupied by eight men; and, 
whether he will issue orders to remedy 
this in the present training ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrnoore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The Equipment Re- 
gulations apply equally to the Line and 
the Militia, and lay down that one cir- 
cular tent in a standing camp shall ac- 
commodate 12 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


Lord George Hamilton 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—ACTION 
OF —— CROSS AT GLASMIRE STa.- 
TION OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
Mr. John Slattery, the President of the 
South of Ireland Cattle Trade Associa- 
tion, was, on the night of the 6th of 
March last, abused and threatened by a 
man named Cross, an employé of the 
Cork Defence Union, in the presence of 
a constable and two men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, in the cattle loading 
portion of the Glasmire Station of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company, for drawing the railway offi- 
cials’ attention to the cruel way in which 
Cross was overloading the cattle wag- 
gons, which the officials at once pre- 
vented ; whether Mr. Slattery directed 
the constable’s attention to Cross’s lan- 
guage; whether the constable replied— 
‘If you say one word more I’ll arrest 
you;” whether he subsequently refused 
his name to Mr. Slattery ; and, whether 
the Government will inquire into this 
alleged misconduct of the constable ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the local constabulary officer re- 
ported that on the 8th of March last, not 
on the 6th, as stated in the Question, a 
sergeant and two constables were on 
duty in the cattle-yard of the Glasmire 
Station of the Great Sottthern and 
Western Railway Company. Mr. Slat- 
tery, who was present, remonstrated 
with the railway officials for overloading 
a cattle truck. No abusive or threaten- 
ing language was used in the hearing of 
the police. Mr. Slattery made no com- 
plaint of the police, neither did he de- 
mand the name of the sergeant, nor was 
he threatened with arrest. 

Dr. TANNER asked if the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would give up 
the name of the sergeant of police who 
was present on the occasion, or did he 
refuse it, and want to shelter the ser- 
geant ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, if 
the hon. Member put a Question on the 
Paper asking for the name of the ser- 
geant and the two men who were on 
duty at the time he would be happy to 
give it. 
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Dr. TANNER said, he would ask the 
Question on Monday. 


INDIA--THE CIVIL SERVICE COVE- 
NANT—ALLEGED BREACHES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence that has 
passed between the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India, and the 
Madras Government, on the subject of 
the alleged breaches of the Civil Service 
Covenant by Madras civilians ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
I have made inquiries, and am sorry to 
say I find there are no Papers on this 
subject which can, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State, be laid on the Table 
of the House with any advantage. 

Mr. BUCHANAN gave Notice that, 
in consequence of the answer of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he would call 
attention to the subject on the Indian 
Budget. 


VACCINATION — CENSUS FOR AND 
AGAINST THE COMPULSORY PRO- 
VISION—THE PARISH OF ROTHER- 
HITHE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he is aware that 
a Census has recently been taken of the 
householders of the parish of Rother- 
hithe on the question of vaccination, and 
that this Census showed that, while 
1,321 householders believe in vaccina- 
tion, and 1,463 disbelieve in vaccina- 
tion, no less than 2,117 householders are 
against compulsory vaccination, while 
only 691 support compulsion; whether 
he is aware that, of the householders 
canvassed, 93 report serious illnesses in 
their families through vaccination, and 
that 46 deaths are attributed to vaccina- 
tion; and, whether, having regard to 
the constantly accumulating evidence of 
discontent, he will, in connection with 
the Local Government Bill, consider the 
advisability of some modification of the 
existing law, whether by introducing 
local option, or otherwise ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I have 
seen a newspaper paragraph to the 
effect of the statement in the Question 
of the hon. Member; but I have no 
other information. It is not my intention, 
in connection with the Local Government 
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Bill or otherwise, to propose any altera- 
tion of the existing law as to vac- 
cination. 

Mr. CHANNING asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that in 
several largetownsthelaw was practically 
set aside by a kind of local option ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not aware 
of there being any such local option. 
He was aware that in some towns the 
provisions of the Acts were not carried 
out in the same entirety as in others. 
But that was no reason why they should 
alter the law as it exists. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—THE CORONA- 
TION CHAIR OF EDWARD I. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther the Coronation Chair, which was 
originally made by order of Edward L., 
and which has since remained in its 
original state, except so far as time has 
injured it, was during the recent cele- 
bration in the Abbey covered with a 
brown stain which cannot bs removed; 
whether this has not destroyed and ir- 
retrievably lost to us the original de- 
coration of its surface, consisting of fine 
plaster covered with gold, and pricked 
out in pattern; if this be so, who is re- 
sponsible for this act; and, if it be 
"sasseery to place objects so precious 

eyond the reach of such disaster in 
future ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): There 
is no foundation for the alarm expressed 
in the Question of my hon. Friend. The 
old Coronation Chair has not been in any 
way stained or disfigured, and not the 
slightest injury has been done to the 
traces which remain of the ancient gilded 
work. The misapprehension may pos- 
sibly have arisen from the circumstance 
that it was necessary to fit in tem- 
porarily some few pieces of tracery which 
were missing, and to stain them brown 
to match the colour of the old work; but 
the colour of the old work was not 
touched, and remains exactly as it was 
before the ceremony. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON HYDRO- 
PHOBIA, AND THE EXPERIMENTS 
OF M. PASTEUR—THE REPORT. 

In reply to Sir Henry Roscox (Man- 


chester, 8 ), 
Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 


2 H2 
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he had received the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
subject of hydrophobia and M, Pasteur’s 
experiments, and he hoped to be in a 
position to lay it on the Table on Monday 
next. He trusted the House would 
permit him to say that he thought the 
country was greatly indebted to the dis- 
tinguished men who formed the Com- 
mittee for the great care and attention 
which they had bestowed upon the in- 
quiry, and the very valuable Report 
which they had presented. 


EGYPT—THE JUBILEE FESTIVAL IN 
CAIRO — ACTION OF THE FRENCH 
CONSUL. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a Question, of 
which he had given private Notice. It 
was, Whether at the recent Jubilee 
Festival in Cairo all the Consuls except 
the French Consul attended at the 
British Embassy to offer their congratula- 
tions, and that there were iliuminations 
at all the Consulates except the French 
Consulate; and, whether this ‘‘ mark of 
antipathy” was to be traced to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention ? 

[No reply. | 

Dr. TANNER gave Notice that with 
regard to Egypt he would repeat the 
Question on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
1) - 
COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION 
BILL.—{Bi1t 130.) 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortly.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 23rd June.] 
[THIRD NIGHT. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 14 (Appointment and removal 
of check-weigher on part of men). 


Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.): 
Sir, in moving the Amendment that in 
page 8, line 36, of this Bill, the word 
‘*may” shall be left out and the word 
‘shall’ inserted, I must request hon. 
Members to glance a little further down 
the Amendment Paper. They will then 
see that I propose to make another 
Amendment, by adding, at the end of 
the first sub-section of the 14th clause, 
the following words :— 


Mr. Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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“ Except in cases where the majority of per. 
sons employed in any mine resolve that they 
do not desire that a check weigher should be 
appointed.”’ 


The effect, therefore, of these two Amend. 
ments, taken as a whole, will be this— 
that whereas now the men “‘ may” ap- 
point a check-weigher if they choose, if 
my Amendments are accepted they will 
be compelled to appoint a check-weigher, 
unless the majority do not wish to have 
one. I think a good deal even may be 
said in favour of the compulsory ap- 
pointment of check-weighers by the 
men; on the other hand, there are 
manifest objections to so considerable a 
change in the law, as, where mines are 
very small, it would be a hardship to 
oblige the men to maintain a check- 
weigher, and there may be cases in large 
mines where the men are satisfied with 
the condition of the weighing, and 
where, therefore, it is needless to put 
them to the expense of maintaining a 
check-weigher. I, therefore, have no 
intention of proposing to make the ap- 
pointment of a check-weigher a com- 
pulsory one; but what I do want is, 
that the law should seem, as far as 
possible, to favour the appointment of 
check-weighers—that the presumption 
of the law, in fact, should be in their 
favour; that it should be made as easy 
as possible for the men to appoint check- 
weighers, and as difficult as possible for 
the masters to throw obstacles in the 
way of their appointment. It may 
be said that my Amendment will 
make no material change in the Bill 
before us; that the Bill, as regards the 
appointment of check-weighers, is per- 
missive, and that these Amendments, " 
accepted, will leave it permissive. I, 
however, venture to de emur to this 
criticism; for I think every candid- 
minded person will admit that it is much 
more difficult for a man to divest himself 
of a right which the law has conferred 
upon him, and obliged him to assume, 
than it is to divest himself of a right 
which the law has conferred upon him, 
but which it has not obliged him to 
assume, but only left him to assume, if 
he has powertodoso. Now, Sir, I will 
try and explain the reasons which in- 
duce me to introduce an Amendment 
which many of the Representatives of 
large mining constituencies, where the 
Miners’ Union is strong, may consider 
superfluous, Different localities require 
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different legislative treatment; and I 
will remind the Committee that this 

rinciple was generally admitted by the 

ome Secretary, when, last night, he 
promised to consider a proposal made 
by the late Home Secretary, which was 
intended to confer upon him powers that 
would practically have permitted him to 
shorten the hours of labour in one dis- 
trict, while he left them extended in 
another. Since I have represented a 
constituency which comprises a great 
many miners, I have done my best to 
inquire into their wants and grievances. 
I wish, for my part, that this Bill was 
more likely than I think it is to meet 
their wishes. Now, I have found no 
complaint more universal among the 
miners than that the weighing of the coal 
was inaccurate ; and when I have asked 
the men why, under those circumstances, 
they did not appoint a check-weigher, 
they usually answered that the masters 
would not permit them to do so. Now, I 
have no desire to make any allegations 
against the employers. I hope and be- 
lieve that they act perfectly fairly by 
their men; but what I wish to do is to 
represent the prevailing opinion of the 
miners in my constituency. Nor do I 
think it possible for any body to con- 
sider thesuspicionsof the men unnatural. 
So long as the men are paid by the 
weight of what they produce, and so long 
as those who weigh are the servants of 
the employers, so long is suspicion cer- 
tain to attach to the weighing. Where 
there is no check-weigher, the masters, it 
appears to me, are placed in an entirely 
false position, andone which should render 
them inclined to accept my Amendments. 
Before sitting down, I should like to 
give an illustration of the difficulties 
which occur where there is no check- 
weigher. In one of the largest pits in 
the Irvine district there is no check- 
weigher. If the weight of a hutch is 
challenged on being weighed, the man 
who filled it is permitted to come to te 
surface and check the weight himself ; 
but he is not allowed to go down into 
the pit again. Therefore, to verify the 
weight of his hutch, he may have to lose 
a great part of a day’s work. It is need- 
less to say that such a state of things 
produces much irritation. It causes 
suspicion, perhaps unjust suspicion, to 
be cast upon the honesty of the masters, 
and it constitutes a real grievance in re- 
spect tothe men. It is in the hope of 


{June 24, 1887} 
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minimizing these evils as much as pos- 
sible that I now move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
36, leave out ‘‘may,” and insert “shall.’’ 
—(Mr. Hugh Elliot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I only 
wish to say a few words, generally, with 
regard to the inconvenience referred to 
by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down. We, who represent Eng- 
lish constituencies containing workmen 
as well as the employers, know nothing 
whatever of them. Although in the 
Scotch collieries the owners may object 
to the appointment of check-weighers, 
in England and Wales, whenever such 
a desire is expressed no difficulty is 
ever raised. ‘The subject underwent 
careful consideration at the conference 
which took place between the employers 
and the workmen, and certain Amend- 
ments were put down on the Paper 
which stands now in the names of the 
hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) 
and myself. I believe that the em- 
ployers are prepared to accept those 
Amendments, provided that the rest of 
the clause is allowed to remain. I 
understand that if they are adopted they 
will satisfy the real requirements of the 
men; and, therefore, I hope that the 
Committee wiil confine themselves to 
those Amendments, and not be prepared 
to discuss any others, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I sym- 
pathize strongly with the views of the 
hon. Member for North Ayrshire (Mr. 
Hugh Elliot). The clause was framed 
by me with an earnest desire to give 
the men an efficient check upon the 
weights, and I have already promised 
the Committee that I will accept any 
important change of the language of 
the clause which is calculated to effect 
that object. I think, however, that we 
should create a constant source of heart- 
burning and disagreement between the 
masters and the men if there is not to 
be thorough confidence in the mode of 
weighing which is carried out. As re- 
gards the particular form of this Amend- 
ment, the difficulty I feel is this. If the 
two Amendments of the hon. Member are 
put together, as I think they ought to 

©, the clause would run thus— 


(Zhird Night.) 
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‘«The persons who are employed in a mine, 

and are paid according to the amount of mineral 
gotten by them, shall, at their own cost, station 
a person, in this Act referred to as a check- 
weigher, at the place appointed for the weigh- 
ing of the mineral, in order to take an account 
of the weight thereof on behalf of the persons 
by whom he is so stationed, except in cases 
where the majority of persons employed in any 
mine resolve that they do not desire that a 
check-weigher should be appointed.’’ 
The effect of that would be to turn the 
clause from a form permissive to a form 
compulsory ; but, at the same time, 
power would be given to the majority of 
the men not to carry it out. This, as a 
matter of fact, is the mere making of a 
most microscopic change; and then 
there is this further difficulty—are you 
going to inflict a penalty if the men do 
not appoint a check-weigher? If you 
do not appoint him, your compulsory 
words are idle, and will have no effect 
whatever. That difficulty appears to 
me to be a conclusive argument against 
the adoption of this Amendment. I 
quite feel that in a small mine, with a 
small number of workmen, the disfavour 
of the employer may prevent a check- 
weigher from being appointed ; and I 
have endeavoured, in my own mind, to 
strike at some means by which that 
difficulty may be met; but I confess that 
I have been unable to find any means 
by which I can interfere with the con- 
trol of the legitimate right of the 
owners, so as to affect the indirect pres- 
sure which may be brought to bear 
upon the men. Now, I feel that in any 
case in which the owners are dealing 
unjustly by the men public opinion may 
be strongly brought to bear upon them, 
especially in connection with the grow- 
ing independence of the men themselves. 
They are acting now, I believe, in a 
manner which enables them to be less 
and less dependent upon the arbitrary 
will of their employers. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot see how the in- 
sertion of compulsory words in this 
clause, unsupported by the infliction of 
a penalty, can improve the provisions of 
the clause. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
would appeal to my hon. Friend not to 
press the Amendment. I can confirm 
entirely what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State has said. Last 
year the same question came before me, 
and it appeared to the Government that 
it was impossible to make the clause 
compulsory without inserting a penalty 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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for non-compliance with it; therefore I 
hope that my hon. Friend will withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HUGH ELLIOT: Under the 
circumstances, I shall, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, wethdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I have now to propose, at 
the end of the clause, to insert, after 
* stationed ”’— 

‘* Provided that no person shall be so ap- 
pointed who shall have been convicted of any 
offence under this Act, or who shall have been 
discharged from the said mine for any miscon- 
duct.”’ 


I believe the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
consider my Amendment an improve- 
ment on the drafting of the clause. It 
has been framed with the view of 
making the position of the check- 
weigher perfectly clear. No doubt the 
position of a check-weigher is one of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and men 
might be appointed who would be very 
obnoxious, either to the owners or to 
the managers employed in the colliery. 
I do not say that such cases frequently 
occur, but they may possibly occur ; and 
the men, out of a feeling of spite, think- 
ing that they had not been properly 
treated by the owners or manager, 
might go out of their way to appoint a 
man whom they knew to be obnoxious 
to the owners and managers of a mine. 
For instance, a discharged miner might 
be appointed to fulfil that position, and 
he might be able to render the proceed- 
ings at the pit’s mouth very disagreeabie. 
The object of my Amendment is to en- 
deavour to remove that temptation, and 
there is this to be said on behalf of the 
Amendment—that it is extremely desir- 
able, on the part of the men themselves, 
that there should be appointed as check- 
weigher at the pit’s mouth a man in 
whom the managers and the owners 
have perfect confidence, and in whom 
they themselves have equal confidence— 
a man, for instance, who has not been 
convicted of any offence under the Act, 
or a man who has not been discharged 
for any previous misconduct. If it is 
thought by hon. Gentlemen opposite, or 
by the Government, that the words of 
my Amendment are too wide, I shall be 
perfectly prepared to alter them; but I 
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think something of this kind ought to be 
inserted in the clause, so as to secure 
the approval of the owners and the 
managers of the mine. In order that I 
may gather what the general feeling of 
the House is in regard to the matter I 
beg to move the Amendment asit stands 
on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 40, after ‘‘ stationed,” insert — 
‘« Provided that no person shall be so appointed 
who shall have been convicted of any offence 
under this Act, or who shall have been dis- 
charged from the said mine for any miscon- 
duct.”"—(Mr. J. W. Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I think 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend is 
one which we can hardly accept. We 
do not contemplate that the men would 
deliberately appoint as check-weigher a 
person who was simply distasteful to 
their employers, and although there are 
offences dealt with under this measure 
which are of a serious character, there 
are some which may be regarded as 
very trivial offences ; and I think it would 
be unreasonable, because some man had 
committed a trivial offence under the 
Act, that, therefore, he should be dis- 
qualified for life to act as check-weigher. 
I think it would be better to wait until 
we get a little further on with the 
clause, when it will be the duty of the 
Committee to consider whether a check- 
weigher, who has once been relieved 
from duties in connection with a particu- 
lar mine, ought to be allowed to be ap- 
pointed to any office in connection with 
the same mine. I am not arguing that 
question now, but I am simply pointing 
it out, as a matter which is worthy of 
consideration—namely, whether a check- 
weigher, having been once removed for 
neglect of duty, should be allowed to be 
re-appointed by the men. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I do not recollect, in an ex- 
perience which extends over a long series 
of years, any difficulty arising as to the 
appointment of check-weigher. In my 
district every facility has been given by 
the owners for the appointment of check- 
weighers, and, in doing so, the owners 
rely upon the good sense of the men, 
and their own amour propre, that they 
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will not appoint a man who could only 
be regarded as a blackguard, but that 
they will appoint a man who properly 
understands his business, and who 
would do what he could to facilitate the 
working of the mine. I need not point 
out that it is to the interest of the men 
themselves that the mines should be 
worked readily and fairly; and I am 
afruid that the Amendment, if it were 
adopted, instead of facilitating matters, 
would only complicate any difficulty 
which might arise. All we have to 
secure is, that the men are perfectly 
satisfied that they get full value for 
their labour; and, therefore, it is of the 
first importance taat all these questions 
should be treated fairly and openly, and 
that the men should have thorough con- 
fidence in the facilities which are pro- 
vided for weighing the coals they hew 
without impeding the working of the pit. 
I may add that, at the present time, I 
Jook upon it as most important that no 
power should be placed in the hands of 
the owners, except those powers with 
which the men themselves are thoroughly 
acquainted. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen): I imagine that 
differences may arise between the owners 
and the men employed, if they think 
that they are being unfairly treated, and 
perhaps, in that case, the men might feel 
inclined to impose on the owners a 
check-weigher in order to render the 

osition of the owners disagreeable. 

Cries of “‘No!”] I quite admit that 
it would not be for the interests of the 
men that such a state of things should 
arise. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that workmen are occasionally 
misled, and that such a thing might 
take place. I understand from the 
Home Secretary that he has no objection 
to exclude from the appointment of 
check-weigher any individual whose 
conduct may have been of such a cha- 
racter as to render him ineligible for the 
appointment. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: In deference 
to the view of the Government and the 
Committee I will not press the Amend- 
ment. At the same time, I think the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Joseph 
Pease) has been fortunate in his ex- 
perience on the East Coast. I cannot 
say that we have been quite so fortu- 
nate in our experience on the West 
Coast ; but, seeing that the matter may be 


[Third Night.) 
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met at a future stage, I will, with the 
leave of the Committee, withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): My hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Durham 
(Mr. William Crawford) is unfortunately 
absent, but the Amendment which ap- 
pears in his name on the Paper is one 
which I hope the Government will think 
it right to accept. That Amendment is 
to the effect that the check-weigher shall 
be allowed to give to each workman an 
account of the mineral which he has 
himself got. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I confess I 
should have thought that it was not 
necessary to insert any words to provide 
that the check-weigher should not only 
check the weight, but that he should 
tell the men what had been done. I 
think it is totally unnecessary to intro- 
duce the words proposed in the Amend- 
mentof the hon.Member for Mid Durham. 

Mr. BURT: The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman is quite satisfac- 
tory. Iam glad that he has accepted 
the principle, and I can assure him that 
practical experience has proved the ne- 
cessity of some provision of this kind. 

Mr. T. BLAKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : It is not necessary, in moving 
my Amendment, to make any com- 
ment. I have only to express a 
hope that the Home Secretary will 
accept it. The clause, as I propose to 
amend it, would provide that the check- 
weigher should have every reasonable 
facility for the performance of his duty, 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
41, after “ every,” insert ‘“‘ reasonable.” 
—( Jr. T. Blake.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ reasonable’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I must say that 
I object to the watering down of the 
clause in this way. I do not think it is 
desirable to introduce words which seem 
to imply that we are not dealing with 
every possible contingency. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.): I quite appreciate the difficulty of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
accepting words which might appear to 
be words of limitation rather than ex- 
tension. I should suppose that under 
the Bill it is intended to authorize the 


check-weigher to do everything that is 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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necessary to enable him to execute the 
duties of his office—to ascertain, record, 
and communicate to his employers the 
true weight of the mineral. I have no 
doubt that that was the intention with 
which the Bill was drawn; but, at the 
same time, there may be some doubt as 
to the precise effect of the clause as it 
stands. Suppose, for instance, that the 
hutch is run over the weighing-place too 
quickly, or that it is not brought to rest 
at the place where its full weight will 
press upon the steel yard, or that from 
any other cause the true weight has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. In any 
such case, I think it would be right to 
give to the check-weigher power to say 
—‘* Weigh that hutch over again.”’ Such 
a power would appear to be a reasonable 
facility. Without imputing blame to 
anyone, there might be circumstances 
which would render it necessary to re- 
weigh the hutch, or even to examine 
the machine itself, so as to ascer- 
tain whether it was in proper work- 
ing order. I only mention this mattcr 
because there appears to exist a doubt 
in some minds as to whetherthe language 
of the clause would cover such a case. 
I am sure that any words of explana- 
tion coming from the Home Secretary 
will get rid of any impression that there 
is a desire to limit the duties of the 
check-weigher, and I am quite prepared 
to admit that if you are to begin to 
enumerate particular cases the enumera- 
tion itself would become daugerous, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, enumeration 
is limitation. Therefore, I think there 
ought to be some declaration to show 
that the words of the clause are to be 
reasonably interpreted, so as to cover 
everything necessary to enable the 
check-weigher to ascertain the weight 
as well as the master’s weigher can 
do. I think that would be perfectly 
sufficient. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Since the Bill 
was drafted something has occurred to 
my mind very much of the same kind as 
that which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite has expressed. The 
words which have been employed in the 
clause were considered to be the largest 
that could be used; but it may be 
proper to give the check-weigher power 
to examine the machine and ascertain 
whether any part of the machinery is 
defective—power not merely to check 
the weight, but to ascertain for himself 
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that the machinery is in proper order. 
I will undertake to do the best I can to 
make some provision to meet that diffi- 
culty on the Report stage; for instance, 
the ma gaat of weights and measures 
might be called in to inspect the ma- 
chinery at proper intervals. Certainly, 
the check-weigher should have power, 
if he sees that something is wrong, to 
ascertain whether the balance is proper 
or not, because there may be something 
to prevent the weight from acting pro- 
perly, or the lever may be out of order, 
and, therefore, under the circumstances, 
I will re-consider the matter, and, if 
there should be a necessity, will under- 
take, upon the Report of the Bill, to 
make it perfectly clear. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I have 
an Amendment upon the Paper of a 
similar nature—namely, after the word 
“every” to insert ‘‘reasonable.” The 
reason why I put down that Amendment 
was that I had considered the concluding 
words of this sub-section, which provided 
that if at any mine proper facilities are 
not afforded to the check-weigher, as 
required by the section, the owner, 
agent, or manager of the mine, shall 
each be guilty of an offence against the 
Act, unless he proves that he had taken 
all reasonable means to enforce, to the 
best of his power, the requirements 
of the section, and I thought it de- 
sirable to include some moderating 
words in the previous part of the sub- 
section. We have now, however, re- 
ceived an assurance from the Home Se- 
eretary as to what the intention of the 
Government is, which I think we must 
accept in the belief that no Court of Law 
is likely to deal harshly with any case 
which might arise. 

Mr. T. BLAKE: After what has 
passed, and after the assurance which 
has been given by the Home Secretary, 
I will not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I have 
placed the following Amendment on 
the Paper—to add to the sub-section the 
following words :— 

“Also with power to inspect the weighing 
machine, without unnecessarily impeding or 
interrupting the working of the mine, and also 
to re-weigh a tub or tram when he deems it to 


be necessary.’ 
I do not know whether, after the state- 
ment which has just been made by the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, he may not be disposed 
to accept words to that effect. He has 
certainly accepted the Amendment in 
principle, but he has not informed the 
Committee as to the exact words he pro- 
poses to adopt. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I read the 
Amendment of the hon. Member a few 
days ago, and I have again read it this 
morning. I think it offends against the 
rule that it is better not to enumerate 
the duties or powers ofthe check-weigher, 
and that some better words may be de- 
vised for carrying out the hon. Member’s 
object. Probably the clause, as it stands, 
is, upon a subtle interpretation, open to 
the defect which has been pointed out— 
namely, that the check-weigher is only 
to have facilities for checking the weight 
of the mineral, and that the clause 
would not enable him to see that the 
machine itself was in a condition to give 
a correct result. That is probably a 
blot in the clause, as it stands, and it 
may be necessary to insert some general 
words to avoid any such danger, by pro- 
viding for the inspection of the weighing 
machines or the manner in which the 
weights are worked. There may also be 
several other things which ought to be 
provided for by the use of general lan- 
guage, in order to carry out the views 
which have been expressed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I quite agree that 
the check-weigher ought to be able to 
see that the machine is in working order 
—not that he should do the work of an 
Inspector, but that he should be able to 
discover whether the record of the 
weighing is accurate or not. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
hon, Members that there is no Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. MASON: After the assurance 
which has been given by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman I do not propose 
to move my Amendment. 

Mr. T. BLAKE: I rise to move, in 
page 6, line 9, Sub-section 3, to insert 
the words ‘by virtue of any provision 
in this Act or otherwise.’ The sub-sec- 
tion will then provide that the check- 
weigher shall not be authorized in any 
way, “ by virtue of any provision in this 
Act or otherwise,” to impede the work- 
ing of the mine, or to interfere with the 
weighing, or with any of the workmen, 
but shall be authorized only to take an 
account of the weight. The sub-section 
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urther provides that the absence of the 
check-weigher shall not be a reason for 
interrupting or delaying the weighing. 
I simply propose to move the Amend- 
ment, leaving it in the hands of the 
Committee, without attempting to make 
a speech in support of it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line9, 
after ‘‘in any way,” insert “ by virtue 
of any provision in this Act or other- 
wise.” —( Mr. 7. Blake.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I gather from 
what the hon. Member has said that he 
does not appreciate the meaning of his 
own words, and I confess that I am in 
the same position myself. As I under- 
stand, these words are to be added at 
the end of Sub-section 2. 

Mr. T. BLAKE: No; I propose to 
insert them in the first line of Sub- 


section 3. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Sub-section 3 
runs thus— 


“The check-weigher shall not be authorised 
in any way to impede or interrupt the working 
of the mine, or to interfere with the weighing, 
or with any of the workmen or with the manage- 
ment of the mine ; but shall be authorised only 
to take such account as aforesaid, and the 
absence of the check-weigher shall not be a 
reason for interrupting or delaying the 
weighing.”’ 

The hon. Member proposes that the 
check- weigher, ‘‘ by virtue of any provi- 
sion in this Act or otherwise,’’ shall not 
be authorized to do certain things. I 
can only say that the Amendment, as it 
stands, is unintelligible and unnecessary. 

Mr. T. BLAKE: I do not propose to 

press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to move, inline 14, after 
“ weighing,” to insert— 
** If the said check-weigher had notice of or 
reasonable ground to anticipate the intention to 
proceed with the weighing.”’ 
As the section at present stands, the 
check-weigher is authorized only to take 
an account, and his absence is not to be 
a reason for interrupting or delaying 
the weighing. In some parts of the 
country complaints are made that even 
where a check-weigher has heen ap- 
pointed or stationed under the Act, the 
ractice is resorted to of ‘‘tipping” in 
his absence, and the weighing, conse- 


Mr. T. Blake 
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quently, goes on without his knowing 
anything about it. The object of my 
Amendment is to prevent that, and [ 
hope its reasonableness will commend 
itself to the Home Secretary and to the 
Committee. When the coal is “ tipped,” 
I think it is only reasonable that it 
should be weighed at such times as the 
check-weigher might in the ordinary 
course of business be expected to be 
present. When there is occasion to 
weigh the coal at times when the check- 
weigher would not ordinarily be present, 
the manager should take the trouble to 
let him know that it is intended to pro- 
ceed with ‘‘tipping.”” I am assured 
that in many cases the manager or one 
of his deputies gives orders to ‘‘ tip” 
the coal 10 or 20 minutes before the 
usual time, and when the check-weigher 
comes up he finds that a great many 
tons of coal have been already weighed, 
This not only causes him to miss a por- 
tion of his duty, but it gives rise to a 
feeling of doubt and suspicion in the 
minds of themen. Then, again, on days 
when the colliery is not working the 
same thing is practised. The check- 
weigher is informed ia the morning that 
no coal willbe “tipped” that day; but 
when he goos to the pit on the follow- 
ing day he finds that a great deal of coal 
has been “ tipped,”’ and that weighing 
has taken place in his absence. If he 
makes any complaint he is told that his 
interference is a piece of impudence 
rendering him liable to be dismissed. 
Unless, therefore, the check- weigher is 
hedged around with some protection 
under the provisions of this Bill in this 
respect, the measure itself will be of 
very little use to the collieries in some 
districts. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which appears on the Paper in 
my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 14, after ‘‘ weighing,” in- 
sert “if the said check-weigher had notice of 
or reasonable ground to anticipate the intention 
to proceed with the weighing.”—(Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): It ap- 
pears to me that this Amendment is 
quite unnecessary. So far as I know 
| there has never been any case in which 
' a difficulty has arisen in consequence of 
the check-weigher not knowing that the 
i 
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weighing was going on. It is quite 
obvious that it would be in the power 
of the check-weigher, if this Amendment 
were adopted, to interfere very prejudi- 
cially with the working of the pit. He 
would only have to keep himself out of 
the way, and not to give notice of his 
whereabouts, in order to prevent any 
weighing from going on at ail. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I do not think the insertion of the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
East Donegal could possibly bring about 
such a result as that which is anticipated 
by the hon. Member for Preston. On 
the contrary, I believe the adoption of 
the Amendment would be of very great 
service indeed. It is quite conceivable 
that there might be many instances of 
the kind suggested by the hon. Member 
who has moved the Amendment. The 
insertion of these words would do no 
harm to anyone; but they might do a 
great deal of good, and secure the safety 
and protection of the collieries. I would, 
therefore, ask the Committee to accept 
them. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR: Idesireto 
point out to the hon. Member for Preston 
that what he anticipates is perfectly im- 
possible under the Amendment as I have 
worded it, because, as it stands, it pro- 
vides that the check-weigher must have 
had notice of or reasonable ground to 
anticipate the intention to proceed with 
the weighing. Of course, if he neglects 
his duty, and absents himself from the 
weighing, the coalowner or manager 
would clearly be discharged from all 
responsibility. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I con- 
fess that what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston seems to me to be a 
conclusive argumentagainst this Amend- 
ment. If any check-weigher chose to 
stop away, he might, under this provi- 
sion, stop the entire work of the colliery. 
On the other hand, I think there is no 
ground to fear that there would be any 
disposition to watch for the absence of 
the check-weigher, in order that the 
weighing might be proceeded with, to 
some extent surreptitiously. If the 
Amendment would prevent that object, 
and that object alone, I should be in- 
clined to accept it; but some doubt cer- 
tainly occurs to my mind as to what the 
effect would be on the supposition that 
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the check-weigher is off, playing, for a 
week. It might not be possible, under 
such circumstances, to ascertain where 
he was, so as to give him notice, and 
therefore it might be difficult to say 
that he had ‘“‘had notice or reasonable 
ground to anticipate the intention to 
proceed with the weighing.” I confess 
that the words of the Amendment might 
give rise to difficulty; but, as far as I am 
concerned, I should be prepared to ac- 
cept them in the hope that it may be 
possible to amend them. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) : I feel bound to oppose the 
Amendment, and I hope that the Go- 
vernment will not be induced to accept 
it. Very great difficulty might arise, in 
the case of an important mine, where a 
large number of tons of ccal are being 
drawn in the course of a single day, be- 
cause under such a provision, if the 
check-weigher were to absent himself 
from the pit, and not be there to check 
the weight, the whole work of the mine 
might be hindered. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I do not think that there 
ought to be any attempt to draw or 
rather to dispose of the coals drawn out 
of the mine in the absence of the check- 
weigher, or to remove coal in regard to 
the drawing of which the check-weigher 
has received nonotice. This is the only 
protection which the colliers will get 
under the Bill, and therefore I hope the 
Home Secretary will see his way to ac- 
cept the Amendment. I know, of my 
own experience, that a colliery may have 
been idle, and the check- weigher conse- 
quently away, when a large ship has 
come in, and the managers have been 
compelled to draw coal out of the mine 
before the check-weigher could be com- 
municated with. It is to provide against 
the possibility of an occurrence of that 
kind that this Amendment has been pro- 

osed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I think the 
Committee are placed in a position 
of some difficulty in having to discuss 
these words at the present moment. At 
the conference between the owners and 
the workmen this clause was very care- 
fully discussed, and no difficulty of this 
kind was ever suggested. If the case 
had been raised words might have been 
inserted which would have avoided the 
difficulties apprehended from those now 
suggested. 
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Mr. FENWICK: In answer to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Preston, 
I may say that in supporting the Amend- 
ment which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for East Donegal I did 
not understand that I was trenching in 
any way upon the principle which was 
accepted at the conference between the 
workmen and the coalowners. I should 
be the last man in the world to attempt 
to do anything of the kind, and if I 
thought that this Amendment interfered 
with any arrangement which has been 
come to between the coalowners and the 
workmen I would not have given my 
support to it. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I fully accept the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. I think it is 
quite clear that no weighing should be 
going on if the check-weigher is not 
there; but if my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary consents to 
accept these words, I hope he will look 
carefully over them before the Report 
stage, because, as they stand now, they 
do not appear to me to be very clear, 
but, on the contrary, they are open to 
some ambiguity. First of all, there is 
notice to be given to the check-weigher. 
What is the nature of the notice to be 
given to him? If the colliery ceases 
work on Thursday night, and it is not 
intended to draw coal on the following 
day, but in the meantime some large 
vessels come in, which render it neces- 
sary that coal should be drawn, what 
would be the course which must be pur- 
sued? The men who would have received 
notice that the colliery would not be at 
work would be called early in the morn- 
ing, and the check-weigher also would 
receive a similar notice on the previous 
evening. If it was decided subsequently 
to work the colliery it would be necessary 
to collect the men together in the way I 
have described ; but what sort of notice 
must be given to the check-weigher? 
Would it be sufficient to leave a notice at 
his house? Then, again, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment says— ‘Ifthe said 
check-weigher had notice or reasonable 
ground to anticipate the intention to 
proceed with the weighing.” The fact 
that certain large steamers had come into 
the river might be noticed in the news- 
papers; would that be regarded as 
‘*reasonable ground to anticipate the 
intention to proceed with the weigh- 
ing?” What we ought to dois to make 
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the Bill perfectly clear ; and, therefore, 
if we are to accept the principle of this 
Amendment, which is, I think, perfectly 
correct, I hope my right hon. and learned 
Friend will not pledge himself to the 
absolute words, but will look carefully 
over them before the provision is finally 
settled. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 
pathize with the object of this Amend. 
ment, but I confess that the exact words 
are open to some modification, and I 
therefore hope that the hon. Member for 
East Donegal will withdraw the Amend- 
ment for the present, seeing that we are 
all agreed as to the principle, so that the 
matter may be dealt with on the Report 
stage, when words may be introduced to 
give effect to the object of the Amend- 
ment. I think the hon. Member himself 
will see that there is some little am- 
biguity in regard to the words “‘ unless 
there is reasonable ground to antici- 
pate.”” These words would seem to im- 
ply that some previous communication 
had been conveyed to the check-weigher. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
perfectly satisfied with the assurance 
which has been given by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, coupled with his 
recognition of the reasonableness of my 
Amendment. I have no doubt that by 
the time the Report stage is reached, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
be able to suggest words that will carry 
out the object of the Amendment. I 
may add, with regard to the conference 
between the coalowners and the work- 
men, which has been alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son), that I was not a member of that 
conference, and was no party to any 
arrangements that were then come to. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I hope the hoa. 
Member will understand that I had no 
intention of accusing him of a breach of 


faith. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to 
move the addition to the sub-section of 
the following Proviso :— 


“ Provided always, that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent a check-weigher giving to 
any workman an account of the mineral gotten 
by him, or information with respect to the 
weighing machine, or the taring of the tubs 
or trams, or with respect to any other matter 
within the svope of his duties as check- weigher, 
so always, nevertheless, that the working of 
the mine be not interrupted or impeded.” 
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I, myself, certainly attach most im- 

rtance to those clauses of the Bill which 
relate to the safety of the mine and of 
the men, and I shall be glad to reach 
those clauses as soon as possible. At 
the same time, this is a matter which, 
although subordinate, is of much im- 
portance, and one of very great interest 
and moment to the miners generally. 
It relates to the question of the position 
and status of the check-weigher. In 
some parts of the country there has 
been a good deal of bickering and dis- 
satisfaction with regard to the power of 
the check-weigher, although in the 
North of England, particularly in 
Durham and Northumberland, I have 
known very few cases of disagreement. 
The coalowners there have generally 
accepted the provisions of the Bill, in 
regard to the treatment of the men, in a 
very reasonable spirit. Zhe Times, in 
an article yesterday, characterized by 
great fairness on the whole, although I 
do not agree with its views, spoke of 
the unique position of the check- 
weigher as an officer appointed by the 
mea to supervise the employers. Now, 
that is not at all what the check- 
weigher is appointed todo. He is ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the 
men; and though it might be possible, 
as was stated a short time ago by the 
hon. Member for the Penrith Division 
of Cumberland (Mr. J. W. Lowther), 
for a man to make himself unnecessarily 
obnoxious to his employers, still the 
employer would have ample protection. 
He would have his own representative, 
who would be present at the weighing. 
and the chief, if not the only concern of 
the miners, is to secure the services of 
some person who will look after their in- 
terest. Now, in some cases— not in 
many, I admit, because I have already 
stated that the position of the check- 
weigher is generally accepted and re- 
cognized by the coalowner—but in some 
cases there is somewhat too great a 
tendency to regard the whole colliery and 
its surroundings as the property of the 
coalowner, without paying any regard 
to the interests of the men. I think it 
ought to be considered that the mineral 
itself is not really the property of the 
coalowner until he has paid the men 
for having produced it. The object of 
my Amendment is, in fact, to recognize 
the position of the check-weigher, and 
to make him the chief agent and repre- 
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sentative of the miners, acting in that 
capacity as a check upon the coal- 
owners. I have no desire to introduce 
any revolutionary principle, and the 
Amendment I propose will not do so. I 
may say that I have received an intima- 
tion from the Home Secretary that he is 
prepared to accept the Amendment. I 
am very glad that that is so, and it is 
not necessary that I should trespass fur- 
ther on the time of the Committee. I 
will only make this further remark —that 
in the Amendments we are proposing in 
this quarter we have no desire to preclude 
discussion in the House of Commons as 
to the terms of the settlement arrived at 
between the coalowners and the work- 
men. I should be the last person to do 
anything of the kind. No doubt, all 
these matters are fairly open for the 
consideration of other Members of the 
House ; but I think the fact that prac- 
tical men, on both sides, have agreed to 
this proposal ought to strongly recom- 
mend its adoption to the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 14, after ‘‘ weighing,” insert— 
‘¢ Provided always, that nothing in this section 
shall prevent a check-weigher giving to any 
workman an account of the mineral gotten by 
him, or information with respect to the weigh- 
ing machine, or the taring of the tubs or trams, 
or with respect to any other matter within the 
scope of his duties as check-weigher, so always, 
nevertheless, that the working of the mine be 
not interrupted or impeded.””—( Mr. Burt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I notice that the 
words contained in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
are also contained in the Amendment of 
which Notice has been given by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) behind me, who was a party, I be- 
lieve, to the agreement which was come 
to on this subject. I, therefore, have 
not the slightest hesitation in accepting 
the Amendment, although I am bound 
to say to the hon. Member that the 
clause has the proposed effect already, 
as, I think, any lawyer in the House 
will admit. Anyone appointed to check 
the weight on the part of the workmen 
would, as a matter of course, tell his 
employers what the weight was. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. C. H. JAMES ( Merthyr Tydvil) : 


T have now to move, after Sub-section 3, 
to insert the following Proviso :— 
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‘“* Provided that this clause shall not prevent 
a check-weigher from being or acting as secre- 
tary to any committee or body of workmen in 
the mine.” 


This is a very small Amendment; but I 
trust that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will be 
able to accept it, because I am aware 
that in some parts of the country this 
sort of thing has happened. In South 
Wales, for instance, in one or two cases 
a check-weigher has been dismissed 
from that position solely, and upon no 
other ground, than that he had accepted 
an appointment as secretary or treasurer 
to the workmen employed in the mine, 
the reason for the dismissal being that 
such a position might involve an inter- 
ference with the working of the mine. 
Now, that seems to me to be a very hard 
ease. The check-weigher is appointed 
by the men, and there are many things 
he might do, such as acting as secretary 
to a sick fund, and other little matters of 
that sort, which would be for the interest 
of the men, whose confidence he possesses. 
A contrary opinion, however, has been 
come to by some of the coalowners in 
South Wales, who, I am informed, have 
discharged from their employment men 
who, in addition to being check-weighers, 
have filled other positions in the in- 
terest of the miners, and the magistrates 
have upheld that decision, and justified 
the coalowners in discharging men under 
such circumstances, on the ground that 
the duty of a check-weigher is simply to 
weigh the coal, and to give in an ac- 
count. I have no doubt the Home Se- 
cretary will tell the Committee that the 
appointment of a check-weigher as secre- 
tary to the miners is not a contravention 
of this part of the section; but, unfor- 
tunately, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is sitting here in the House 
of Commons, and he is not down in my 
part of the country, where the magis- 
trates, who have power to deal with the 
matter, are too much inclined to decide 
against the men and in favour of the 
masters. If the Committee consent to 
insert in the clause this Proviso that a 
check-weigher shall not be prevented 
from acting as secretary to any com- 
mittee or body of workmen in the mine, 
I do not think the justices would be 
prepared to act in contravention of what 
then they would clearly understand to be 
the law. 


Mr. C. H. James 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 14, after sub-section (3), in. 
sert —“ Provided that this clause shall not 
prevent a check-weigher from being or acting 
as secretary to any committee or body of work. 
men in the mine.”—{ Mr. C. H. James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I wish to say that in very many cases 
the person selected as check-weigher is 
not selected because he happens to know 
the business of coal - mining, as any 
ordinary collier would know it, but be- 
cause he can write and add up figures, 
and generally because he is a man who 
is looked up to and trusted by the col- 
liers—a man who is likely to be of great 
use and value to them. He is very often 
used for the purpose of convening meet- 
ings, for writing out notices, and, toa 
great extent, he acts as the guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend of the miners. It has 
happened, undoubtedly, in several cases, 
and notably in South Wales, that men 
have been got rid of from the position 
of check-weigher because it has been 
held that they have interfered, or were 
likely to interfere, with the discipline of 
the mine by reason of their connection 
with the men employed in the mine. 
Under such circumstances, it certainly 
appears to be not unreasonable that 
some words or other should be inserted 
in the Bill to show that it is the inten- 
tion of Parliament that these men are 
not to be interfered with, either by the 
magistrates or by the voalowners, on 
account of their action as officials con- 
nected with any organization which may 
be established among the colliers, or 
because they happen to act as agents, 
secretaries, or anything of that sort. I 
do not know whether I myself should feel 
inclined to advocate the precise form of 
words adopted by the hon. Member in this 
Amendment, because I think that, as the 
Amendment stands, the employment of 
the check-weigher would be limited to 
the right of acting ‘‘as secretary to any 
committee or body of workmen in the 
mine.” Now, I think that although he 
might not be acting as secretary, he 
might be useful in many other capaci- 
ties ; but I admit that it is difficult to 
define any precise form of words which 
would cover the case. At the same 
time, I think there ought to be some 
words introduced into the Bill to show 
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the relation of the check-weigher to- 
wards the men outside, and I think 
that in the case of a man being ap- 
pointed to an office of trust by the 
miners, the mere fact of his being check- 
weigher should not of itself be sufficient 
round for removing him. 

Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): In my opinion, the Amendment 
is very unsatisfactory and objectionable; 
and, therefore, I shall oppose it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I object to this 
Amendment, in the first place, because 
I consider it to be wholly unnecessary. 
There is not a word in this Bill to pre- 
vent a check-weigher from being an 
acting secretary to the miners, or from 
accepting any other similar position 
with regard to that body. Then, why 
should we introduce here an Amend- 
ment which is merely surplusage? I 
think it would be most objectionable to 
say to any particular person—‘“‘ Oh, you 
cannot be anything but secretary to the 
miners; you cannot even be treasurer, 
or anything beyond secretary to the 
mine.” The Amendment says that 
‘nothing in this clause shall prevent a 
check-weigher from being or acting as 
secretary to any committee, or body of 
workmen in the mine.” There is 
nothing in the measure to prevent a 
check- weigher from acting in any 
capacity he pleases, outside the working 
of a mine, and I think it would be a 
great misfortune to insert unnecessary 
words which would only create difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. CO. H. JAMES: After that ex- 
_ of opinion on the part of the 

ome Secretary I will, with the leave 
of the House, withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): Before the Amendment is with- 
drawn I hope the Committee will allow 
me to say that I have had considerable 
experience in regard to check-weighing 
eases; and, therefore, I should like to 
say a word upon what I cannot help 
regarding as a very important matter. 
I quite agree with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary that there is nothing in this 
measure to prevent a check-weigher 
from fulfilling any function in connec- 
tion with the miners, or with trades 
unions; but there are words in the 
Bill which, in my humble judgment, 
although, in deference to the opi- 
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nion of those who are better able to 
form a judgment than myself, I have 
withdrawn the Amendments which I 
proposed to submit for the purpose of 
dealing with them — there are words 
in the Bill of a very questionable 
nature, and likely to give rise to dis- 
putes in future. Let me call attention 
to the words of the 8rd sub-section of 
this clause, in page 6, which says— 

“The check-weigher shall not be authorised 
in any way to impede or interrupt the working 
of the mine, or to interfere with the weighing, 
or with any of the workmen, or with the 
management of the mine.” 


Cases have occurred in my experience, 
speaking as counsel, in which a check- 
weigher has been removed by the Jus- 
tices at Petty Sessions for having exer- 
cised his functions as secretary to the 
miners, and in most cases he has been 
removed because, in some way or other, 
he had advocated in his position of 
check-weigher the interests of the men. 
It was held by the magistrates, and 
their decision has been upheld by the 
Queen’s Bench Division, that such an 
interference on his part came within 
the words of the existing Act of Parlia- 
ment—namely, ‘‘impeding or interfering 
with the working of the mine, or other- 
wise misconducting himself.” Now, 
what I want to impress upon the Home 
Secretary is this—that a man may be 
summoned before the magistrates for 
interfering with the working of the 
mine, because he may have taken some 
action at the pit-mouth which may be 
regarded with displeasure by the 
owners or manager, and the magis- 
trates may thereupon hold that he has 
thereby been interfering with the work- 
men, and has, consequently, brought 
himself within the intent of the Statute, 
so as to justify his removal. If some 
such qualifying words as those suggested 
by my hon. Friend were put in—and I 
cannot say that I approve of them alto- 
gether, .because I do not think that they 
are sufficiently explicit—instead of being 
open to the magistrates to discharge the 
check-weigher for an alleged offence of 
this kind, words of this character in- 
serted in the Bill would justify the 
check-weigher in saying—‘‘I was merely 
exercising my functions as an official of 
the mine.” I can assure the Home Se- 
cretary that I am not speaking without 
considerable experience of this matter. 
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felt in relation to the existing provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, mi I know 
that, under the ambiguity of the words 
which now exist, advantage has been 
taken by the coalowners to prevent a 
check-weigher from fulfilling duties of 
this kind. Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will allow me to re- 
mind him that it is almost the universal 
rule for a check-weigher to be an official 
of some kind connected with the trades 
unions of the miners. I quite agree 
with what has been said by the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and the 
hon. Member for the Barnard Castle 
Division of Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
that the best feeling subsists between 
the employers and the miners in the 
County of Durham; but I am also aware 
that there are instances, in other locali- 
ties, in which the same feeling does not 
exist. Therefore, I would respectfully 
suggest to the Home Secretary the pro- 
priety of considering whether some 
alteration in this section, as it now 
stands, might not be satisfactorily made 
before the Bill is finally passed. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) : I trust that the Home Secre- 
tary will accept the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Durham 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones), because I can 
assure him that, as far as the existing 
Act is concerned, we have had several 
instances such as he has mentioned in 
Yorkshire, and I think it is most desir- 
able that words should be introduced 
to limit the interference of the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I quite appreciate the view 
of the Home Secretary when he said 
that there are no words in this measure 
which prevent a check-weigher from 
acting as secretary, or fulfilling any 
other duties in connection with the 
miners. But there were no such words 
in the old Act, and, nevertheless, the 
magistrates in South Wales have held 
that when a check-weigher has been 
acting as secretary of a miners’ com- 
mittee he was improperly interfering 
with the working of the mine, and they 
have not only ordered that he should be 
removed, but, as a matter of fact, he was 
removed. Further than that, the opi- 
nion of a very eminent counsel in 
London was asked upon the matter, and 
he upheld the decision of the magis- 
trates. Therefore, I think that, if pos- 
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sible, it is desirable that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman should introduce 
some express words into this clause to 
prevent a man from being removed from 
the position of check-weigher because he 
has acted as secretary to a body of 
working miners. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman can see his way to 
do this, I can assure him that the miners 
will be very thankful indeed. 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&e.): My objection to the Amendment 
is that it deals with a very small point, 
and that it would not accomplish the 
object which the hon. Member has in 
view. The duties of a check-weigher 
are methodical duties, and, speaking 
from experience, I am able to say that - 
much of the satisfactory working of the 
mine depends upon the way in which he 
discharges his duties. As a matter of 
fact, the working of the mine depends 
mainly upon the underground manager 
and the check-weigher, and if the latter 
be a mischievous man, he may so order 
matters as to give rise to controversies 
and agitations inimical to the interests 
both of the employers and the men. Not 
only would he be able to bring about 
incessant squabbles, but he might seri- 
ously injure the good working of the 
mine. There ought always to be the 
most complete confidence between the 
masters and the men, and I think it 
would be most unwise to place power in 
the hands of those who represent the 
interests of the working miners to create 
difficulties in regard to thé carrying on 
of the work. The working miners are, 
I think, among the most respectable 
working population in the country. 
There are ut the present moment some 
400,000 or 500,000 men employed under- 
ground, and I believe they constitute a 
class who are less brought before the 
magistrates than any other body of 
working men. No doubt, it is our duty, 
in conducting legislation of this kind, 
to do all we can to secure the safety and 
protection of the workmen, but it must be 
obvious that the very worst way of doing 
that would be to create difficulties be- 
tween the masters and the workmen. I 
have on many occasions accepted a check- 
weigher nominated by the miners, and 
I have invariably found that he has been 
as conscientious a weigher for the mas- 
ters as for the men. Onno occasion has 
there been the slightest necessity for 
charging him with obstructing the work- 
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ing of the mine. Nor, on the other 
hand, have I found that he has been 
interfered with in the discharge of his 
duties by the ordinary officials of the 
mine. nder these circumstances, I 
think it is not to the interests of the 
miners themselves to have these diffi- 
culties raised, especially when it may 
result in carrying the disputed points 
before the magistrates. I would, there- 
fore, appeal to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. C. H. JAMES: After the con- 
versation which has occurred I do not 
think I should be justified in pressiug 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I have now to move the 
omission of Sub-section 4, in order to 
insert— 

‘Tf the check-weigher, miners’ agent, or the 
check-weigh committee desire the removal of 
the manager or other colliery official, on the 
ground that the said manager or official has 
impeded or in any way interrupted the check- 
weigher in the proper discharge of his duties, 
or, in the check-weigher’s absence altered, or 
caused to be altered, the weighing-machine, or 
interfered with the tare weight, or done any- 
thing detrimental to the interests of the men 
employed at the colliery, they may complain 
to a court of summary jurisdiction, who, if of 
opinion that the check-weigher, miners’ agent, 
or check- weigh committee show sufficient primd 
facie ground for the removal of the manager or 
such official, shall call on the manager or official 
to show cause against their removal.”’ 


I confess, that in moving this Amend- 
ment, the fact that the acceptance by the 
Government of an earlier Amendment 
roposed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
er for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), which was 
the result of an agreement come to at 
the conference between the employers 
and the workmen, has considerably 
modified the necessity for this Amend- 
ment. Still, there are other points in 
the Amendment to which I would like 
to call the attention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
and the Government. In order to meet 
the case in the fullest manner, it is 
necessary that I should state what the 
case is, so as to explain what it is that 
we complain of. In a certain mine—I 
am not alluding now to the Rhondda 
Valley, but to a mine outside—in a cer- 
tain mine it was found that the weighin 
machines were not in proper order, an 
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that they had been weighing heavily 
against the men. The miners asked the 
manager to consent that someone should 
be employed to put the machine in 
proper order, and one of “ Pulley’s men,” 
as they are generally called, came down 
to put it in a proper condition. Never- 
theless, the very day after the machine 
was supposed to have been put in order, 
when the check-weigher went to look 
after the weighing, he found that the 
machine during the night-time had been 
tampered with, and that it was again 
not properly weighing the coal produced 
by the men. He made a report of the 
circumstance, and the result was that 
the colliery was allowed to remain idle 
for three days. I was asked by the men 
to advise them in the matter, and I re- 
commended that they should appeal to 
the authorities and ask for the assistance 
of the Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures of the district; but nothing could 
be done until the mine had laid idle for 
three days, resulting in a heavy loss of 
wages to the poor men employed in it. 
At the end of that time the machine was 
put right. Under these circumstances, I 
trust the Government will see the neces- 
sity for enacting some stringent provi- 
sion in reference to this matter. I am 
quite prepared to admit that my objec- 
tion to the clause, as it originally stood, 
has been very much modified by the 
acceptance on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth. Still 
if I am not entitled to ask that, if in 
the absence of the check-weigher, the 
manager, or any official of the mine, 
should interfere with the gear or with 
the machine, and place it in such a con- 
dition as to impede its proper working, 
or if the check-weigher, miners’ agent, 
or check-weighing committee desire the 
removal of the manager, or other 
colliery official, on the ground that the 
check-weigher has been interrupted in 
the proper discharge of his duties, the 
check-weigher shall be justified in 
calling on such manager or official to 
show cause why he should not be re- 
moved. What I am entitled to, and 
what I suggest is, that any action of this 
kind on the part of the manager, or any 
other colliery official, should be held to 
be an offence against the law. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is 
prepared to meet me in that matter, I 
shall be quite ready to withdraw the 
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Amendment; but, otherwise, I feel that 
I am fully entitled to press it. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs) (Birmingham, E.): I think it is 
perfectly clear that if the manager of 
the mine does what the hon. Member 
has just suggested—namely, fraudu- 
lently alter the weight, he commits a 
grave criminal offence, and I can hardly 
think that the existing Criminal Law is 
not sufficient to meet the case; but, if 
not, Iam strongly inclined to make it 
an offence under this Act. And if the 
hon. Member will allow the Amendment 
to stand over, I will satisfy myself on 
the point, and if it is not aiready met 
by the existing law I shall be glad to 
provide for it here. The conduct of the 
manager ought to be just as much an 
offence under this Act as it is in the ex- 
isting law ; if the manager does not give 
proper facilities to the men under this 
Act a fortiori, he is guilty of conduct 
which ought to be reached in some way 
or other. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: If this discussion 
is to continue the hon. Member for the 
Rhondda division of Glamorgan must at 
once move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6,line 15,to leave out Sub-section(4)and 
insert, ‘‘ If the check-weigher, miners’ agent, or 
the check-weigh committee desire the removal of 
the manager or other colliery official, on the 
ground that the said manager or official has im- 
peded or in any way interrupted the check- 
weigher in the proper discharge of his duties, 
or, in the check-weigher’s absence, altered, or 
caused to be altered, the weighing-machine, or 
interfered with the tare weight, or done any- 
thing detrimental to the interests of the men 
employed at the colliery, they may complain to 
a court of summary furisdiction, who, if of 
opinion that the check-weigher, miners’ agent, 
or check-weigh committee showed sufficient 
prima facie ground for the removal of the 
manager, or said official, shall call on the 
manager or official to show cause against their 
removal.” —(Mr. W. Abraham.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I wish to point out that this 
Amendment has for its object not to 
make that a crime that which was not 
so before, but to provide a cheap and 
ready resource for the men in case of 
need. 

Mr.MATTHEWS: Supposing that such 
conduct as the Amendment is directed 
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against exists, I agree that it ought to 
be made an offence against the Act by 
whomsoever committed. The offence of 
tampering with the weighing-machine 
is one which might be prosecuted hy 
anyone. The hon. Member will find that 
the only prosecutions which require the 
sanction of the Inspector or the State 
are for what I may call vicarial offences, 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: I am quite 
satisfied with the assurance which has 
been given by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and ask leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I do not intend to press the 
Amendment I have placed on the Paper 
to a Division; but I would ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary whether it would not be pos- 
sible for him to make some alteration in 
this clause so as to meet the objection I 
have indicated? I will give the Com- 
mittee an instance of what I refer to. 
Not very long ago a check-weigher in 
Yorkshire was prosecuted under the 
existing Statute, because he had con- 
vened a meeting of the miners for the 
purpose of limiting the output of a mine. 
One of the charges also was that he 
had communicated to the men the 
weight made. The case came before 
the magistrates and the man was re- 
moved; it afterwards went before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which upheld 
the decision of the magistrates, because 
the man had tried to stop the men work- 
ing or doing the full measure of work— 
it was held that in this way he came 
within the words “impeding or inter- 
rupting the working of the mine.” That 
seems to me to be a case very strongly 
in point, and it seems to me that still 
greater force is given to the effect of it 
by the words in the clause, ‘‘ interfering 
with the workmen.” I quite agree that 
it is not well to introduce bones of con- 
tention into this Bill or any Act of Par- 
liament; but, at the same time, I sug- 
gest to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that this is the effect of the words 
‘interfering with the workmen.” I 
think these words are unnecessary, inas- 
much as if a man is to be prosecuted it 
can be done for interference, it can be 
done without the intervention of this 
Act. I think these words are much to 
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be deprecated, and I trust that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary will be able to accept the 
Amendment which I beg to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
18, leave out from “or” to “ himself,” 
in line 21.—(Mr. Atherley-Jones.) 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I regret that I 
cannot agree to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
for North-West Durham. This clause 
is forthe purpose of protecting the check- 
weigher in the performance of his duty, 
but, at the same time, to prevent him 
from using his position in the mine for 
any purpose except that for which he is 
employed. I think that if you put a 
man into this position you should strictly 
limit him to the specific duty which he is 
appointed to discharge. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. BLAKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) proposed an Amendment, in 
page 6, line 19, to insert words pro- 
viding against the disclosure by any 
person whatever of the total weight or 
quantity of the output at the mine, 
always excepting that of informing the 
person or persons who may employ him, 
of the total weight or quantity he has 
raised by his own labour individually. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 19, after ‘‘of the mine,” insert ‘‘ or 
has made known to any person the weight or 
quantity of output at the mine, beyond inform- 


ing each person by whom he is employed the | 


weight or quantity of his individual output.” 


—(Mr. Thomas Blake.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not see any 
objection to these words, if it is the 
pleasure of the Committee that they 
should be inserted, because they only 
carry out what is the intention of the 
Bill. Many coalowners object to the 
output of their mines being known, and 
Clause 34 protects the owner of the 
mine from having the output published. 
Hon. Members will see that although 
the output of the mine has to be re- 
turned to the Secretary of State, itis not 
to be published without the owner’s con- 
sent. I think, therefore, that this is a 
very proper protection, both to lessees 
and coalowners, 
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Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I think the 
words proposed by the hon. Member are 
very objectionable, and ought not to be 


inserted. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe): We have now been more 
than two hours discussing this clause, 
which, no doubt, reasonably excites great 
interest, inasmuch as it relates to the 
check-weighman. This Amendment 
opens up another phase of the subject, 
and must inevitably lead to a long dis- 
cussion. I hope it will be withdrawn, 
therefore ; and I would further add I 
doubt if it would be wise to insert any 
Amendment in this delicate matter, ex- 
cepting that agreed upon between the 
hon. Member for Morpeth and the hon. 
Member for Preston as representatives. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I protest against this Amend- 
ment being withdrawn. I think the 
doctrine a very dangerous one, that cer- 
tain persons are to meet in the confer- 
ence room and agree to certain lines, 
and that everyone else is to be precluded 
from getting any other Amendment ac- 
cepted. Not that I have any Amend- 
ment to propose; but I point out that 
this Amendment is inconsistent with 
what the Government has agreed to. 
The Amendment proposes to prevent 
what the Committee has already decided 
may be done—namely, that information 
shall be furnished to each man, not only 
| with regard to himself, but others. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I wish to point out to the 
hon. Member (Mr. Blake) that it is of no 
use moving this Amendment. There are 
400 or 500 men, say, in a mine, and any 
one of them can get at the secret of the 
output by adding the weights together 
‘after he has seen his neighbour or after 
someone has counted the waggons filled. 
Secrets are only secrets as long as they 
are kept ; and 60 per cent of the miners 
have wives through whom the informa- 
tion would soon get abroad if there was 
any reason for the information being 
made public. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&c.): I think, Mr. Courtney, it would 
be a very pernicious system if every 
man were to know how much coal is 
put out by his fellow workman. If 
one man earned 7s. a-day and another 
less it would lead to a bad feeling if it 
were communicated to the other work- 
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man; for that reason I think the Amend- 
ment is a correct one, and I hope the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
adhere to the position he has taken up 
with regard to it. 

Mr. BLAKE: In order to meet what 
appears to me to be the wish of the 
Committee, I ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomurnson the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
6, line 20, leave out ‘‘either,” after 
“account,” insert ‘‘or giving such im- 
formation;” and in line 21, leave out 
‘‘or otherwise misconducted himself.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 31, after Sub-section (5) insert 
“a person who shall be so removed shall be 
disqualified to act as check-weigher for any 

riod mentioned in the order made to remove 

im not exceeding one year.’’—{ Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

be there inserted.” 


Mr. W.ABRAHAM (Glamorganshire, 
Rhondda) : I trust the Home Secretary 
will not accept this Amendment. It is, 
in my opinion, sufficient punishment for 
the check-weigher to be removed. I will 
not, however, argue the question, nor 
do I say that the proposal is a departure 
from what has been agreed upon, but 
simply express my opinion that it would 
be better not to put in the words. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matraews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
of opinion that this Amendment is un- 
necessary, and think it would be better 
to leave the matter to be settled by the 
men themselves. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I hope the hon. Member will 
press his Amendment. It seems to me 
ridiculous that a man who misconducts 
himself should be dismissed, or ordered 
to be removed from his post, and that 
directly afterwards he is to be re- 
appointed by the men in exactly the same 
position as he was in before—not in the 
same mine perhaps, but in another mine. 
I know a case where an owner has 10 
mines at a very short distance from each 
other; it may be that differences of 
opinion will arise, and, supposing the 
check-weigher is dismissed by the 
magistrate, the men, in order to spite 
the master, may immediately appoint 
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him to another of his mines in the 
neighbourhood. For that reason, I trust 
the hon. Member for Preston will press 
his Amendment, which I shall feel it my 
duty to support. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I am 
of opinion that a single removal would 
be ample punishment for the check. 
weigher; but, at the same time, I think 
there is something in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Preston. It is 
desirable that the proprietor should not 
have a man forced upon him who is not 
acceptable to him, and I therefore pro- 
pose that words should be introduced 
which would prevent the re-appointment 
of the man to the same mine, or a mine 
belonging to the same employer. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Remuneration of check- 
weigher). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, leave ont sub-section (1), and in- 
sert “ And further, in all cases where a check- 
weigher has been appointed by the majority of 
the colliers working in the mine, and has acted 
as such, he may recover from any collier work- 
ing in such mine his proportion of the check- 
weigher’s wages or recompense, notwith- 
standing that any collier or colliers may have 
left the colliery, or others have entered the same 
since the check-weigher’s appointment, any rule 
of law or equity to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

* And further, it may be lawful for the owner 
or manager of any mine, when the men at the 
mine agree, to retain the agreed contribution of 
the colliers for the check-weigher, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Acts relating to 
truck, and to pay and account for the same to 
the said check-weigher, or such person appointed 
by the workmen to receive the same.’’—(J//. 
Burt.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): This 
Amendment now stands in the same 
position as the preceding clause. It was 
left at the conference to be re-drawn, 
and has been framed in a manner which 
meets our views. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I am sorry this agreement has 
been come to. It is all very well for the 
hon. Member for Morpeth, who repre- 
sents a large constituency of miners, to 
agree with the representatives of the 
coalowners in a matter of this kind, 
because the organizations in Durham 
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and Northumberland are in a position 
to protect themselves. But there are a 
great number of colliers who are not 
organized, and are a great deal more at 
the mercy of the owners than those who 
are. I can adduce cases where not only 
the check-weighers themselves have been 
injured or placed at a disadvantage, but 
where their relatives have had their 
wages reduced or their services alto- 
gether dispensed with. The words of 
the clause are merely permissive, and 
there is no provision for the protection 
of those who cannot take care of them- 
selves. I think it is to be regretted that 
the hon. Member for Durham should 
have come to an agreement about this 
clause. I think the hon. Member has 
been betrayed into what is a mistaken 
course, and that it would have been 
better if he had championed the cause 
of the men as a whole, and not that 
portion of them whom he represents. 
Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I recognize 
the industry with which the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Donegal has applied himself 
to this question affecting miners, and the 
sympathy he has shown with us in our 
efforts to carry this Bill, as well as with 
the miners who are not everywhere 
organized so well as they are in Durham 
and Northumberland. At the same time, 
I wish to point out that my hon. Friend 
does not in this instance understand what 
he is talking about. The Amendment 
which I now move, and which is likely to 
be accepted by the Government, is really 
an improvement in the interest of the 
working miners, and most of all in the 
interest of those who are not well orga- 
nized, inasmuch as it deals with the 
question of the employer being em- 
powered to make arrangements relating 
to the payment of the check-weigher. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: No one is more 
disposed than myself to yield to the 
opinion of Gentlemen who have consi- 
dered a question, and agreed as to what 
is best to be done. But I am unable to 
allow this Amendment to pass without 
expressing my firm dissent from the 
principle which it contains. This is a 
clause which will allow the majority of 
men in a mine to impose something on 
the minority against their will, and the 
principle seems to me to be wholly 
unsound. It may be that some of the 
men do not want to have a check- 
weigher, and would rather be without 
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him; and it is unjust and unfair, in my 
opinion, to force him upon them. But 
the clause goes farther, and says that 
the check-weigher’s wages may be reco- 
vered from men who have left the mine, 
‘‘any rule of law or equity notwith- 
standing.”” These words mean that if 
25 men vote for a check-weigher and 24 
against it, the check-weigher must be 
appointed, and a proportion of his wages 
paid by the minority against their will. 
That seems to me to be a form of 
tyranny so insupportable that I cannot 
do otherwise than protest against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Permit me to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether new la- 
bourers entering into employment at 
the mine would not do so with a full 
knowledge of the arrangements made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No doubt every 
one would in theory be presumed to 
have read the rules; but in the case of 
a mine in South Wales, for instance, it 
would not be so in practice. 

An hon. Memser : This clause was laid 
before Sir R. Assheton Cross last year, 
and it was passed into law. Under the 
law before it was altered it happened 
that there was often a cantankerous 
fellow who, although he had the benefit 
of the check-weigher, would not pay his 
share of the cost. When this question 
went before the Judge of the County 
Court he held that the bargain was one 
between so many people only, and the 
whole thing fell to the ground, because 
new people came into the mine and 
others went out. The old clause being 
found to be illusory, this clause was put 
into the Bill, and I am greatly surprised 
at the attitude taken up by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman with regard 
to the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee. The suggestion is that the clause 
makes the colliery a sort of Corporation. 
But that is what we want it to be. 
There are certain unwritten laws in all 
collieries, and everyone there knows 
whether he has to pay a check-weigher 
or not. I hope my hon. Friends near 
me will stand firm on this Amendment. 
Before the clause of last year was passed 
there was, in South Wales, a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in connection with this 
matter, but as soon as it was passed it 
was found to work with the greatest 
ease. I have never heard a word from 
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either masters or men against the clause ; 
instead of its being a grievance all oppo- 
sition to it is removed, and the miners 
in South Wales are gratified at the 
clause having been passed. For these 
reasons I hope my hon. Friend will go 
to a Division on his Amendment. 

Mr. DONALD ORAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): I think it is a mistake to 
suppose, as I understand it is supposed in 
some quarters, that this clause is objec- 
tionable to the miners in Scotland. On 
the contrary, I believe that they attach 
great importance to the clause, with the 
knowledge that the only way in which 
weight can be given to the decision of 
the check-weigher is by the whole of 
the men in the mine acting in concert. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
objection to this Amendment is not that 
the majority of the workmen should be 
allowed to have a check-weigher, ‘but 
that instead of making his payment 
compulsory through the manager or 
owner it is merely optional. The re- 
sponsibility for collecting his wages is 
thrown upon the man himself; but it 
ought to be provided that the owner 
should be compelled to deduct the wages, 
which is a system adopted in connection 
with school pence and in other cases. An 
hon. Member who spoke a short time 
ago said that the men in Scotland are 
satisfied with the clause. But I have 
letters which show that this is not so. 
I find that in two different cases the 
men appointed at the pan to collect 
the wages of the check-weigher were 
got rid of, so that the men were afraid, 
and ceased to have a check-weigher, be- 
cause they could not collect his wages ; 
and although it is true that under this 
Amendment it is lawful to the owner, 
where the men consent, to make a de- 
duction for the check-weigher, it was 
only yesterday that I heard the manager 
of a mine laugh at the idea of collecting 
his wages. lf the manager or owner 
has a grudge against the check-weigher 
he is in a position to injure, not only the 
check-weigher, but also those who collect 
his wages. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Application of Weights 
and Measures Act to weights, &c. used 
in mines.) 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
Under the existing Act all coal is hence- 
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forward to be sold by weight; but it 
was only by a successful Division last 
night that we were able to strike out 
words from the Bill which would have 
given the Secretary of State powers of 
exemption which would have been ex- 
tremely dangerous, I am informed 
that in the mining districts of Staf- 
fordshire and East Worcestershire 
wages are, in some cases, still not cal- 
culated by weight, but by a haphazard 
system of measurement. The coal in 
South Staffordshire is sold in barges; 
these barges are gauged, and instances 
have been brought before me of barges 
which were supposed to carry only 23 
tons, carrying 40 tons and 42 tons. One 
effect of this is that the royalty owners 
suffer. Not that I can pretend to any 
tenderness for the owners of royalties, 
but in hopeful anticipation of royalties 
being some day subjected to rating for 
local purposes, it is most desirable that 
there should be accurate returns. Ina 
sense, colliery owners are practically 
Boycotted by the merchants, who will 
not buy their coal if they refuse to re- 
cognize the system of exaggerated over- 
weight. This practice has also a con- 
siderable bearing on local taxation, and 
especially where application is made for 
the loan of large sums of money on tie 
security of mining property, as in the 
case of the South Staffordshire Mines 
Drainage Trust. It is admitted tiat 
the assessments which have been made 
since the trusts were created are illusory, 
and for the reasons I have stated it is 
most desirable that the amount of coal 
sold should be correctly given by the 
collieries. I can only say that no such 
record exists either on behalf of the men 
or on behalf of the colliery owner, and 
on that ground I hope the Committee 
will accept the Amendment which I 
propose to move, and which should be 
taken in connection with a consequential 
Amendment on the next page. My 
Amendment provides that all coal shall 
be sold by weight, but that the local 
custom shall be continued in so far as 
those following that custom shall come 
under the penalties of the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878. I further pro- 
pose, in a subsequent Amendment, that 
the Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
shall see that the provisions of this 
clause are carried out, and I hope the 
Home Secretary, in the interest of the 
coal proprietors and miners will see his 
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way to accept the words of my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 17, after Sub-section (1), insert 
— No sale of coal shall be made from any col- 
liery other than by weight; but any person 
selling otherwise shall be subject to the gene- 
ral penalties of the Weights and Measures 
Act of 1878.’’"—(Mr. P. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
true HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.); I can- 
not see my way to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, and I do not 
gather from the hon. Member’s speech 
the slightest reason why the sale of coal 
by measure should be prohibited. The 
hon. Member wishes to insert in the 
Bill a clause the effect of which is that 
coal shall only be sold by weight. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: I beg the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon ; 
my Amendment is that the local custom 
of gauging may be continued; but that 
the persons who continue to use it shall 
be subject to to the penalties of the 
Weights and Measures Act. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Then I say that 
the Amendment is drawn so as com- 
pletely to conceal the object which the 
hon. Member has in view. I think this 
Amendment would be entirely out of 
place in this Bill, which is to regulate 
eval mining and not coal selling, and it 
would, besides, be impossible to deal 
with every subject connected with coal 
mines, for if we were to attempt to 
deal with such matters we should never 
get through the Bill at all. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to move the next Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In ‘page 7, line 19, after the word “ shall” 
insert the words ‘‘but without unnecessarily 
impeding or interrupting the working of the 
mine.” —(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I think 
the Amendment I have upon the Paper 
lower down which is intended to carry 
out the object the hon. Gentleman has 
in view carries out that object more 
completely. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
not unwilling to withdraw it; but I do 
not quite see the advantage of doing so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): According to the clause as it 
now stands— 


“ An§Inspector may, for the purposes of this 
section, without any authorisation of a Justice 
of the Peace, exercise at or in any mine, as 
respects all weights, measures, scales, balances, 
steelyards and weighing machines used or in 
the possession of any person for use at or in 
that mine all such powers as he exercise, if 
authorised in writing by a justice of the peace 
under Section 48 of the Weights and Measures 
Act, 1878.”’ 


Now, I propose to insert words which 
shall enable the miners, or any reason- 
able number of them, such as 10, upon 
a demand in writing, to secure the at- 
tendance of an Inspector that he may 
inspect all the weights and measures as 
to which they can show they have any 
ground to think are not in a satisfactory 
condition. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 32, after the word ‘‘ section ’’ 
insert the words, “and on demand in writing 
to that effect, signed by not less than 10 miners, 
shall.””"—( Mr Arthur O' Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
proposed words can hardly be necessary, 
considering that the clause rans— 

** And shall also make such inspection and 
examination at any other time in any case 
where he has reasonable cause to believe that 
there is in use at the mine any false or unjust 
weight, balance, scale, steelyard, or weighing 
machine.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: It is 
a pity the hon. Gentleman does not read 
the Amendment before he rises to criti- 
cize it. If he had read it, he would 
have seen that under the clause as 
printed, an Inspector may, for the pur- 
poses of this section, exercise certain 
powers. My Amendment proposes that 
if a demand is made in writing by 10 
or more miners, an Inspector not only 
may, but shall exercise this power— 
that is to say, the men will be able to 
secure that the power is put into opera- 
tion. They have no such guarantee 
under the clause now. 
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Mz. TOMLINSON: I have misread 
the reference. I thought it was intended 
to come in at line 22. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): I think 
the hon. Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
will find, on further consideration, that 
he has hardly selected the best place for 
these words. As I understand, his ob- 
ject is to make it compulsory that an 
Inspector should exercise certain powers 
if 10 or more miners ask him in writing 
todo so. The Weights and Measures 
Act refers to a somewhat different state 
of things to that contemplated in this 
section, and, therefore, to clothe an 
Inspector of coal mines with certain 
compulsory powers to go in buildings 
and open up machines without express 
authority would not be applicable. The 
clause supposes that an Inspector of 
weights and measures has reasonable 
cause to believe there is something 
wrong with the machines, and has 
already gone to the mines in order to 
inspect the weighing machines. The 
object of this sub-section is that it shall 
not be necessary for an Inspector to get 
the authorization of a Justice of the 
Peace, which, under the Weights and 
Measures Act, is necessary. An Inspector 
may, in the middle of the night, receive 
a message that something is going 
wrong, and he may not have time to 
apply to a Justice of the Peace for autho- 
rity to inspect the machines. The hon. 
Member will see that it is quite out of 
place to bring 10 miners in here. The 
hypothesis is that an Inspector has 
gone to the mine on his own motion. If 
the hon. Members words come in any- 
where, they come in Sub-section (2) ; 
but I think Sub-section (2) does more 
than he wishes. It provides that an 
Inspector, if he has reasonable cause to 
believe that there is in use any false or 
unjust weights or measures, may go 
and inspect them. The information of 
a single miner would make it the duty 
of an Inspector to go and inspect the 
machines. I cannot help thinking the 
words of the hon. Member would rather 
weaken the clause than otherwise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I admit 
that, as a matter of drafting, my words 
do not come in happily here; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self is responsible for that. He may 
possibly not for the moment remember 
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it, but some time ago I addressed a 
question to him with regard to directing 
an Inspector of Weights and Measures 
to go to a mine to test the weights and 
measures, without throwing the charge 
for moving his standard measures and 
for his travelling expenses upon those 
who required his presence. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in his 
reply, referred me to this section, saying 
that he had made provision in this sec- 
tion for the inspection of weights and 
measures. I quite admit the force of 
his observations with regard to the in- 
elegancy of the drafting, and I will not 
press my words at this point, or at any 
other point, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will consider between this 
and Report, whether he can make pro- 
vision that miners who think they have 
ground for suspicion can require the 
attendance of an Inspector. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, after line 42, insert the following 
Sub-section :—‘(5.) The Inspector of Weights 
and Measures shall not, in fulfilling the duties 
required of him under this section, impede or 
interrupt the working of the mine, and shall 
make the examinations and inspections and ex- 
ercise the authority reposed in him between the 
shifts.” —(Mr. Wardle.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I have 
an Amendment of a somewhat similar 
character. My Amendment differs from 
this, insomuch as it does not require that 
the examinations of Inspectors shall be 
made between shifts. I do not know 
that it would be in Order, if this Amend- 
ment is negatived, to propos} mine; and 
therefore I propose to amend this Amend- 
ment by the omission of all the words 
after the words ‘‘ working of the mine.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, after line 42, insert the following 
Sub-section :—“(5.) The Inspector of Weights 
and Measures shall not, in fulfilling the duties 
required of him under this section, impede or 
obstruct the working of the mine.’ — (Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Single Shafts. 


Clause 17 (Prohibition of single 


shafts). 
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Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): We 
have now reached the part of the Bill 
which deals with the question of safety, 
an important part of the Bill, and I rise 
to move that Clause 17 be amended by 
enlarging the distance between double 
shafts. At present the distance between the 
shafts need only be 10 feet. To my mind, 
that is quite inadequate, and absolutely 
worse than worthless, as, in the event of 
an explosion, the great danger is that 
both shafts would be wrecked. We had 
an illustration recently in my Division of 
Lanarkshire of the danger arising from 
a too close proximity of shafts. The 
Udston shafts are 40 yards apart. One 
shaft was so wrecked that there was no 
egress from, or ingress to, the mine by 
it. The other shaft was also partially 
wrecked, and several miners lost their 
lives. The explosion at this pit clearly 
showed that the shafts were in too close 
proximity. The great thing we have to 
consider is, to secure communication with 
the bank in the event of an explosion 
taking place. I admit the distance above 
ground is not of so much importance as 
that there should be a safe distance be- 
tween the shafts underground. I am not, 
therefore, wedded to the distance of 50 
yards above ground, and am prepared 
to accept a modification of my Amend- 
ment in that respect, provided distance 
under ground is sufficient. I believe that 
50 yards underground is insufficient. I 
would rather see between the two shafts 
a distance under ground of 200 yards, so 
that in the event of an explosion both 
shafts may not be wrecked, and there 
may be a greater chance of rescuing men 
entombed. At the time of the Udston 
explosion there were 170 men under 
ground, and in consequence of the 
partial wrecking of the second shaft, it 
was a considerable time before any of the 
miners were got out. Eventually we 
were able to rescue 112 men; but I 
thoroughly believe that if the shafts had 
only been 10 feet apart, as this clause 
will allow double shafts to be, we should 
not have saved the life of a single man. 
I think that is a proof that the provision 
of this Bill in respect to the distance be- 
tween shafts is not advisable ; therefore, 
I trust the Home Secretary will readily 
accept my Amendment. I quite under- 
stand it will be a very difficult matter to 
make provision by which all the collieries 
now in existence should be required to 
comply with the alteration I propose, 
and therefore I do not suggest that my 
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Amendment should be retrospective in 
its action. I think that the words re- 
commended by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Rusheliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) are worthy 
of acceptance—namely, that ‘‘ after the 
passing of this Act, no such shafts or 
outlets shall be sunk nearer to one 
another at any point’”’—he says, 20 
yards, but I am disposed to say 50. I 
would, however, not be averse if prac- 
tical men in the House think it advis- 
able, to reduce the distance say from 50 
to 30 yards, provided there is a sufficient 
distance secured between the shafts 
under ground. That is the really impor- 
tant point I wish to impress on the Com- 
mittee, and I hope the Home Secretary 
will give way in this matter. At any 
rate, if he does not do so, I feel so 
strongly upon this question that I shall 
certainly take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. I have no doubt that before 
the discussion closes we shall have 
considerable information thrown upon 
the question by practical men who are 
competent to advise us in the matter. I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
14, to leave out the words ‘‘ten feet,” 
and insert the words “ fifty yards.”— 
(Mr. Mason.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ten feet’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Str JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): This is a very difficult and 
technical mining question. My own 
view is, ard I have a little knowledge 
of mining, that my hon. Friend goes too 
far. It is only a comparatively few 
years ago that two shafts were made 
obligatory, and that many owners had 
to lay out many thousands of pounds in 
sinking a second shaft. Now experience 
has shown that, as a rule, an explosion 
only affects one shaft. It is therefore 
very desirable, in order that you may 
communicate with the seams readily, 
and restore ventilation, that you should 
be able, within a comparatively short 
time, to travel from one shaft to another. 
If you put your two shafts 50 yards 
apart, it would take a long time to 
get through the 50 yards, even if 
the strata or the rubbish was of the 
softest character. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Rusheliffe Di- 
vision of Nottingham suggests that 
shafts should not be sunk nearer to 
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one another at any point than 50 yards; 
but I think my hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir George Elliot), who knows a great 
deal more upon this subject than I do, 
will agree with me that the merits of the 
case would be met if it was provided 
that the shafts should be within 10 yards 
of each other, or say a reasonable dis- 
tance of one another. It is not desirable 
that shafts should be too near, or that 
they should be too distant; it is very 
desirable you have two shafts within 
such a reasonable distance that you can 
easily communicate with one in the event 
of the other being wrecked. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
endeavoured to obtain the best informa- 
tion I can upon this subject, and I think 
it right to point out that this clause 
simply continues theexisting law. There 
never has been an explosion which has 
burst 10 feet of strata; the thing is un- 
known, and I believe it is impossible. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lanarkshire (Mr. Mason) desires 
that there shall not be the merest loop 
between the two shafts, in order that, 
in case of an explosion, there may be 
less chance of both shafts being in- 
juriously affected. I am inclined to 
think that the distance between the 
shafts under ground should be some- 
what considerable, that, in fact, it might 
be desirable to introduce into this Bill 
some clause providing that the shortest 
communication under ground should be 
100 yards. To provide, however, that 
the distance between the shafts above 
ground shall be 50 yards is to impose a 
condition which is not only totally un- 
necessary, but which, in many cases, 
cannot possibly be complied with. I 
believe there are many cases in the 
country in which the owner has not got 
50 yards of surface. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe)}: I entirely agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division of Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease), that this is a highly technical 
matter; and I should not have ventured 
to propose an Amendment respecting it 
if I had had no knowledge of mining. 
Having regard to the increased depth 
of the mines, and the increase of the 
number of men engaged in working 
them, 1 think it is essentially necessary 
to increase materially the distance be- 
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tween the two shafts. Ido not quite 
understand the position in which we are 
standing. The hon. Gentleman below 
me (Mr. Mason) has mentioned 50 yards ; 
I, in my Amendment, suggest 20 yards; 
and the hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease) 
has suggested 10 yards. I do not know 
whether the Government are in a posi- 
tion to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet. I feel so strongly on this mat- 
ter that if the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mason) is the only one 
before us, I shall move to amend the 
Amendment by inserting 20 yards, in- 
stead of 50. Would it be in order for 
me to move my Amendment—namely, 
that— 

‘‘ After the passing of this Bill, no such shafts 
or outlets shall be sunk nearer to one another 
at any point than twenty yards?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It would be quite 
in Order to insert such a Proviso; but 
the first question put will be “that 10 
feet stand part of the clause.” If that 
is rejected, and it is moved to insert 
“fifty yards,” then the hon. Member 
can move to amend the Amendment by 
substituting ‘‘ twenty” for “fifty.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: It must be 
borne in mind that explosions very 
often affect not only the mines, but the 
machinery for winding, and if the 
two shafts are within 10 feet of each 
other the probability is that, in case of 
explosion, the winding gear in both 
shafts will be absolutely destroyed. If 
you allow 20 yards between the shafts 
there is a greater chance that the wind- 
ing machinery in one of the shafts, at all 
events, may remain uninjured, and to 
that extent you contribute to the safety 
of the men in the mine. I do not want 
to detain the Committee upon this very 
technical matter. I, however, entertain 
so strong a feeling on the matter that I 
shall certainly go to a Division if the 
Home Secretary is not prepared, as I 
trust he is, to meet our views. 

Srr GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&c.): Ten feet is impossible; indeed, I 
think the idea originated from little 
shallow mines where no explosions take 
place. I think we should save time if 
we agreed at once to make it 10 or 15 
yards. I would not go beyond 15 yards. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE: I quite agree 
with my hon, Friend (Sir George Elliot), 
that 15 yards would be a suitable dis- 
tance to place as a maximum in the 
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gal, E.): The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will re- 
member that in reference to this sub- 
section I put a question some time ago, 
in reply to which he promised to cause 
inquiry to be made as to whether it was 
necessary to have, in the case of any of 
the pits of Ireland, a second shaft sunk. 
Perhaps he will say what the result of 
his inquiry is? 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will 
allow me as one who has been frequently 
sent down by the Government to examine 
into mining accidents, to urge upon him 
the opinion which has been expressed by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir George Elliot). 
It is certainly advisable not to have 
shafts at too great a distance, and it is 
equally advisable not to have them too 
near. Ten or 15 yards is the minimum 
which will satisfy the fears of the 
miners. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I invited the 
expression of opinion of practical men. 
I am quite willing to accept 15 yards; 
but we must take care the clause only 
applies to the future. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): By “the future’ I presume 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
means that the section is not to apply to 
existing pits. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Of course, ex- 
isting shafts which comply with the 
present law must not be shut up. 


Mr. MASON: Iam quite prepared to |. 


acquiesce in the suggestion that the 
distance between the shafts above ground 
shall be 15 yards, provided that the 
Home Secretary will give us an assurance 
that the distance under ground will be 
greater; because if there is direct com- 
munication between the two shafts under 
ground, 15 yards would be absolutely 
worthless. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
intimated from the best information I 
have been able to obtain, that 50 yards 
was not a sufficient distance between the 
shafts under ground. I invited the 
opinion of practical men. I should be 
disposed to introduce a clause if practical 
men think it desirable, providing that 
the shortest distance between the shafts 
under ground shall be more than 50 
yards. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS (Tyrone, E.): I 
trust the Home Secretary will be able 
to see his way to exempt Ireland from 
the operation of this section, which re- 
quires that there shall be two shafts to a 
mine. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: [I have great diffi- 
culty in’ hearing the hon. Gentleman ; 
but do I understand him to desire that 
Ireland shall be exempted from this 
clause ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS: Yes ; because 
there is no fire-damp in the Irish coal 
mines. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
mised me in reply to a question, that he 
would cause special inquiries to be made 
by an Inspector with a view to decide 
whether it was necessary to enforce the 
provisions of this section in Ireland. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary seems to think that the dis- 
tance between the shafts under ground 
should be more than 50 yards. I think 
that 50 yards is too great a distance, 
and I see nothing at all to endanger the 
safety of the men if the shafts are 15 
yards distant with a direct communica- 
tion. We must remember that the 
initial difficulty in the case of explosion 
is to get communication between the 
shafts, and the shorter you can make the 
distance between the shafts with safety 
the better. I think 15 yards is sufficient. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
14, to leave out the words “ten feet,” and 
insert the words “‘ fifteen yards.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘ten feet’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR(Donegal, 
E.): Has the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman decided to exempt Ireland 
from the operation of the section ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
bound to say that when drafting the 
clause the exempting of Ireland from 
the operation of the clause was not 
present to my mind; but I will direct 
inquiry into the facts. If the hon. 
Gentleman will postpone any Amend- 
ment on the subject until the Report 
stage, I shall be obliged. 


[Third Night.) 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Will | time of an explosion they would readily 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman | see the effect of my Amendment would 
allow me to say that the points are | be to increase very greatly the chances 
these—There is practically no fire damp | of escape. It may, perhaps, be said 
in Ireland, and there is very little other | that the expense of increasing the area 
danger attending collieries. The prin- | of communication from 12 feet to 30 feet 
cipal expense connected with shafts ison | would be very considerable. As a mine 
account of pumping; having regard to owner, I would allow no expense to 
the magnitude of the undertaking this | stand in the way of increasing the 


expense is excessive. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I do not think itis at all 
necessary to make exemptions in the 
case of mines. Anyone who has any 
experience of mining knows that there is 
considerable danger in all mines, even in 
those which are the least fiery. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no such 
question before the Committee. The 
point has been submitted for considera- 
tion only. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I un- 
derstand that if this Amendment is ac- 
cepted, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will, on Report, propose that 
the operation of the section be limited so 
as not to apply to existing shafts or to 
prohibit deepening existing shafts. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘That the words ‘ fifteen 


yards’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 


cliffe): The Amendment which I now | 


move appears a small one, but it isa 
very important one. I propose to leave 
out “four” in line 15, and insert 
** five,” and to leave out ‘‘ three ’”’ in line 
15, and insert “six.” This, as hon. 
Members will see, has reference to the 
communication between the shafts. 
The present area of that communica- 
tion by this Bill will be 12 feet, my 
Amendment would enlarge it to 30 
feet. I attach very great import- 
ance to this. I referred a moment ago 
to the very increased depth of the shaft, 
and the much larger number of men 
employed in the pits. The object of the 
Amendment is, of course, to allow of a 


swift passage for a body of men in case | 


of explosion. If you have now 500 men 
to pass in a certain time along a par- 
ticular way, whereas you had only a few 
years ago 200 men, everyone will see 
that the larger the area of communica- 


chances of escape. 1 trust the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
| Secretary will see his way to accept this 
| Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
| 15, to leave out the word ‘‘ four,’”’ and 
‘insert the word ‘“ five.”—(Mr. J. E£. 
| Ellis.) 
| Question proposed, “That the word 
| ‘four’ stand part of the Clause.” 


| Mr. BARNES (Derbyshire, Chester- 
| field): I think the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
| J. E. Ellis) forgets that the doors will 
| have to be equally large, and that, 
| therefore, the danger from explosion 
' will be increased than otherwise. 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
| &e.). I think this is a matter which 
| might be regulated by the Government 
‘Inspector and the managers of the 
| collieries. 
| Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
| nard Castle): We must clearly under- 
| stand what is being done. My hon. Friend 
|(Mr. J. E. Ellis) proposes that there 
should be a clear space of 30 square feet, 
| instead of a clear space, according to the 
| Bill, of 12 feet. Of course, the object 
‘of my hon. Friend is to increase the 
chances of escape; but I very much 
| doubt whether this Amendment will effect 
‘that object. We must recollect that all 

mines are not alike. The height and 
width of the wallings and shafts vary so 
| much that it is very difficult to lay down 
_ageneral rule. I agree with the hon. 
| Baronet opposite (Sir George Elliot), 
that it is better that the Government 
Inspector and the owner of the mine 
should have the power to enlarge the 
area of communication wherever it is 
convenient. 
| Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I hope the 
‘right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary will see his way to 
accept the proposal of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I can- 
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be found impossible to construct so large 
a passage as is proposed. 

Me. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): As a very large mine owner, I 
must deprecate a discussion of this kind. 
I think these matters ought to be left 
entirely in the hands of the practical 
men who are on the spot. This is a 
matter which the House of Commons 
cannot conveniently discuss. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Joicey) must understand 
that the clause has been submitted for 
discussion. I do not wish to interfere 
in the least with the opinion of practical 
miners, but I must ask the Committee 
to observe what is proposed. It is pro- 
posed to fix the minimum size of the 
communication leading from each shaft 
to every part of every seam that is in 
work. Do not let it be understood that 
I am opposing the view of any hon. 
Gentleman who thinks the communica- 
tion is not wide enough. I only desire 
to point out that it is an enormous in- 
crease that it is proposed to inflict on 
the lessee of a colliery, because it is 
proposed that he should be required to 
make every communication from every 
seam, six feet by five, instead of four 
feet by three. That is an enormous in- 
crease. It is as well the Committee 
should appreciate the position. There 
may be mines and seams in which com- 
munication of the size provided is not 
enough, but do not forget that under 
clause 43 an Inspector has power to 
come in, and if he thinks it necessary in 
a particular mine to have a wider com- 
munication in a particular seam of the 
working, he may insist upon a larger 
communication. Here you are laying 
down a minimum size of communication. 
I do not wish to set up my own opinion 
as against that of practical miners ; but 
I may say the Inspectors are content 
with the dimensions proposed in the 
Bill. 

Sirk HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): This is a very important ques- 
tion. The whole ventilation of the mines 
depends upon the doors between the two 
shafts being kept sound and solid. If 
an explosion occurs and the doors are 
blown out, you cut the air off from the 
whole of the mine, which may be miles in 
extent. There is no difficulty in making 
the doors as large as you like ; but there 
is great difficulty in making them so 
strong as to withstand an explosion. If 
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the air went down one shaft, and up the 
other, which would be the case if these 
doors were blown out, the whole of the 
air would be cut off from the workings. 
I would rather have no communication 
between the two shafts, and let air course 
round the mine, than I would weaken 
the barrier in any way. It is very 
important that this should be kept as 
strong as possible. I have not the 
slightest doubt the Inspectors have well 
considered these dimensions, and I must 
say it would be a very dangerous thing 
indeed, on the spur of the moment, to 
alter these dimensions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. E. Ellis) who moved this 
Amendment talked of the men passing 
from shaft to shaft. It is exceedingly 
unlikely that they will do that. These 
doors should not form a passage. If an 
explosion occurred the men would not 
dream of passing from shaft to shaft, 
but would depend for their existence 
upon the air going all round the mine. 
If the doors were blown out, the air 
would not course round the mine. It is 
a very dangerous thing indeed, without 
due consideration, to alter the dimensions 
of mine doors without advice from those 
who have carefully considered this 
matter. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT: In view 
of the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that under Clause 43 there is power 
authorizing the Goverement Inspector 
to enlarge the area, I think it is well 
that we should adhere to a limited size. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: Looking at 
the clause originally, I came to the con- 
clusion that the area of the communica- 
tion was too small. We must, however, 
recollect that this is a minimum. The 
Amendment which I suggest is five feet 
by four. I think that would probably 
be quite sufficient, and would enable the 
ventilating doors to be kept sufficiently 
strong, and the current of air to go 
through the mine. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: After the expres- 
sion of opinion, I have no objection to 
withdraw my Amendment in favour of 
that suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair). 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): I 
beg to move to leave out the word 
‘three’ in line 15, and insert “‘ four.” 


| Therd Night. | 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
15, to leave out the word ‘“‘three”’ and 
insert the word ‘ four.” —(Sir Lyon 
Playfair.) 

Question, “That the word ‘three’ 
stands part of the Clause,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mk. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I now propose the insertion of 
the word ‘constantly ” after the word 
‘*be” in line 19. The Committee will 
perceive that this depends upon another 
Amendment I have upon the Paper 
lower down—namely, to omit the words 
‘¢ within a reasonable time.’”’ The effect 
of the Amendment would be that the 
apparatus for the men leaving the mine 
would be ‘constantly available.” I 
trust the Home Secretary will be able 
to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
19, after the word ‘ be,” insert the word 
constantly.” —( Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘constantly’ be there inserted.” 


Tat SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
again is a matter which depends upon 
the opinion of practical men. I am 
not wedded to the present wording 
of the clause. I know the existing 
law does require that the apparatus 
for outlet should be available for use 
in a reasonable time. As we all 
know the upcast shaft is never used ex- 
cept in case of emergency, and therefore 
‘**a reasonable time ” must depend upon 
circumstances. I will adopt any form of 
expression which the practical men in 
the House think best. At the same 
time, it does strike me that it is not very 
rational to require that the winding gear 
should be always, or constantly avail- 
able, when we all know that it is only 
on the lamentable occasion of an accident 
when it is necessary to be put in use. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I think this Amendment of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. J. E. Ellis) is a 
very reasonable one, and I hope the 
Home Secretary will see his way to ac- 
cept it. I myself know a case where an 
accident occurred, and the men were un- 
able to get out of the mine by means of 
the ordinary shaft. The second shaft 
was brought into requisition, but con- 
siderable time elapsed before it could be 
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got ready. Great risk was incurred by 
the men down the mine. Considering 
the great danger which miners are ex- 
posed to, there ought to be constantly in 
readiness a means of outlet. I remember 
thatan accident occurred in Northumber- 
land, and the apparatus by means of 
which the men ought to have escaped 
was not in readiness. Afterwards the 
men refused to go to work until the 
owner got the shaft in readiness, and 
kept it in readiness. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): At all well-managed collieries 
it is the custom to have both shafts in 
readiness in case of accident. There can 
be no hardship in compelling every 
owner to keep his mine in such order. 
I think the hon. Baronet below me will 
probably agree with me when I say that 
in all well-regulated mines in our dis- 
trict that is the case. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): No doubt in large 
well regulated mines apparatus of this 
description is always kept in readiness. 
In Staffordshire there are some mines 
working with small capital, and it is 
most essential that in these mines the 
raising machine should always be in 
readiness. In well-regulated ships they 
do not expect men to be falling over- 
board every day, yet the lifeboat and all 
other life-saving apparatus are always 
in readiness. The same principle should 
apply in the case of a coal mine. I trust 
the Committee, therefore, wiil accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): This is a most 
important Amendment. In a matter of 
this kind everything depends on prompt- 
ness. A loss of a few moments at a 
critical time might lead to the sacri- 
ficing of scores and hundreds of lives. 
I therefore must support my hon. Friend 
if he goes to a Division. I hope, how- 
ever, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will obviate the necessity of our 
going to a Division by accepting the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I would illustrate the import- 
ance of this by directing the attention of 
the Committee to the Report which was 
returned respecting the explosion which 
occurred at the National Colliery in the 
Rhondda Valley. On page 16 of that 
Report it is pointed out that at 20 
minutes to 7 o’clock, while many of the 
night shift were waiting to be sent up, 
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the explosion occurred, and caused a 
large quantity of dust and smoke to be 
sent up the down-cast shaft, blowing 
the winding rope off the machine, and 
doing a great deal of other damage to 
both shafts. Well, what happened? 
Why, at about 11 o’clock that night the 
managers and others succeeded in rescu- 
ing five men who were close to the pit’s 
eye when the accident occurred. They 
were severly burned, but their lives were 
saved. This would not have been the 
case if the exploring party had not been 
able to get at the pit’s eye rapidly. In 
other cases of this kind, if you have the 
means at hand it is possible that in the 
same way you may be able to save a 
eat many lives. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I fear we sometimes get 
hypereritical in these matters, and I 
think we are in danger of being so in 
this case, for we find the clause, as it 
stands, says— 

“ Proper apparatus for raising and lowering 
persons at each such shaft or outlet shall be 
kept on the works belonging to the mine; and 
such apparatus, if not in actual use at the 
shafts or outlets, shall be available for use 
within a reasonable time.” 


Thehon. Member who moves the Amend- 
ment says that the apparatus for raising 
and lowering persons at each shaft shall 
be ‘‘constantly”’ available, and would 
leave out the words ‘‘ within a reason- 
able time.’”’” Iam rather in favour of 
his Amendment, but I do not think there 
is a great deal to choose between the 
Amendment and the Bill as it stands. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I trust 
the Amendment will he accepted by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Agreed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
19, leave out “‘within a reasonable 
time.” —(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Agreements not to pre- 
clude compliance with Act) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Exceptions from provisions 
as to shafts). 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to move, in line 17, to 
leave out— 

“Or by establishing communication with a 

second shaft or outlet in any case where such 
— existed, and has become unavail- 
able. 
Now, Sir, these words are a new intro- 
duction. They are not found in the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
and they have a very curious signifi- 
eance. This Clause 19 is to except cer- 
tain mines or working districts from the 
provisions of the previous section, and 
the words as they stood in the Bill of 
the late Government were that the pro- 
visions should not apply to any proved 
mine so long as it was exempted by 
order of the Secretary of State on the 
ground that— 

‘The quantity of mineral proved is not suffi- 
cient to repay the outlay which would be occa- 
— by sinking or making a second shaft or 
outlet.” 


This very significant addition has been 
made for what reason I do not know; 
but it appears to me that there is a 
lurking danger about it. It has refer- 
ence to allowing communication with a 
second shaft to remain closed where 
such communication existed at one 
time; but where it may have become 
unavailable through flooding or some 
other cause. It might occasion outlay 
on the part of an owner to re-open a 
communication which used to exist, but 
has become unavailable; but there 
should be sufficient ground shown for 
not using a communication of this kind, 
even if it has become unavailable. I 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to ex- 
plain the exact meaning of these words 
in the Bill. I would ask him to say in 
whose interests they have been intro- 
duced. It certainly does not seem to me 
that they have been introduced in the 
interest of saving the lives of the men. 
I beg to move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
17, leave out from ‘‘or” to ‘un- 
available,” in line 20.—(Mr. Arthur 
O* Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 

Cotoyen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 

8.W., Ince): Supposing there is coal in 
| Zhird Night. | 
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a mine which is being worked out avail- 
able to be got by means of one shaft, and 
the other shaft is altogether cut off from 
it, if it is unnecessary on account of 
safety to re-establish at considerable cost 
the communication between the two, to 
compel the owner to do so might be to 
oblige him to give up the mine prema- 
turely, involving loss of wages to the 
workmen and loss of coal. The opening 
up of an unnecessary communication 
might involve considerable cost. The 
principle of the clause has been re- 
cognized in all previous Acts. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Gentleman opposite will see that 
these words as to the communication 
having become unavailable only ap- 
plies to a case in which the quantity 
of mineral proved is not sufficient to 
repay the outlay which would be 
occasioned by re-opening that com- 
munication. The Sub-section (a) con- 
templates two cases of unremunerative 
outlay—sinking a second shaft, and 
re-establishing communication with a 
second shaft in any case where such 
communication existed, but has become 
unavailable. The phraseology is altered 
from that of the existing Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: All 
the words are new. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, the phrase- 
ology is different, but in substance it is 
the same thing as that which is con- 
tained in the existing Act, Section 22, 
Sub-section 3. There are so many points 
to remember that I am not able to carry 
in my mind every consideration which 
has dictated the use of the phraseology 
adopted in the Bill. I think, however, 
that the words of the hon. Gentleman 
objects to are only intended to put more 
clearly what the existing Act already in- 
tends to cover—that is to say, that where 
such a small quantity of coal is obtained 
that it would not repay the cost of re- 
opening a second shaft, such shaft may 
not be insisted upon. It is better to 
exempt a mine from the necessity of 
making a second shaft, than from the 
necessity of making a communication 
when the latter would be less expensive. 
I do not think cases under this clause 
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with a second shaft, the dispensation 
from a second shait is d fortiori. Tho 
matter is a small one. I think the 
words might be struck out without 
great injustice. However, there they 
are, and the Committee can act as it 
thinks best. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If the 
amount of coal left in a mine is so little 
that it will not repay the expense of re- 
opening communications, surely the 
amount of profit to be obtained is too 
small to make it worth while endanger. 
ing life to secure it. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): The hon. Member has 

ointed out that there is no danger in 

rish mines. I would remind him that 
the clause, or that part of it under dis- 
cussion, only applies to cases where— 

‘‘ Not more than twenty persons are employed 
below ground at any one time in the whole of 
the different seams in connection with each 
shaft or outlet.’’ 


I think that which is contemplated by 
the clause is a thing which would very 
seldom occur, and then only after the 
mine had been visited by an Inspector, 
and he had reported to the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I now move, in line 38, to 
leave out ‘‘ sixty-five,” in order to in- 
sert ‘‘ seventy-three.” The effect of 
this part of the clause will then be that 
the foregoing provisions of the Act with 
respect to shafts or outlets should not 
apply to any mine— 

“Which is provided with two shafts sunk 
before the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, but at that 
— by a distance of less than ten 
eet. 


| Here, again, the Bill advances on the 


phraseology of the measure of the late 
Government, and extends the time 
backwards for some eight years. For 
what purpose this is done, I do not 
know. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
38, leave out ‘‘ sixty-five,” and insert 
“ seventy-three.” —( Jr. A. 0’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
“ sixty-five” stand part of the Clause.” 
Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
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clause, no doubt, gives a new year, but 
it simply corrects a mistake in the Bill 
of last year; and I think I can satisfy 
the hon. Gentleman of that in a moment. 
If he will look at 25 & 26 Vict. 
ce. 79, s. 8, he will find the Act 
which first prohibited single shafts. 
The date of that is 1865, I think. That 
is the date which ought to be in the 
clause, and not 1873, which, by some 
accident or other, was inserted in the 
Bill of last year. I suppose it was in 
consequence of a mere slip of the pen. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
object is to extend the period from the 
date when the Coal Mines Act of 1872 
came into operation to the date of the 
Act of 1865, to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has referred. What 
ean be the reason for it ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I say that up to 
the date of Ist January, 1865, the 
colliery proprietors were allowed to 
have a single shaft, and the clause that 
prohibited that allowed one shaft to con- 
tinue in certain cases. It is never in- 
tended, after 22 years, to impose on 
these people the obligation of sinking a 
second shaft, seeing that they have been 
dispensed from it for so long. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is quite correct in his statement. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Division of Mine into Paris. 

Clause 20 (Division of mine into 
parts). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to move the Amendment standing in my 
name, which will give the manager of a 
mine, as well as the owner or agent, 
state to give notice in writing to the 

nspector of a district where two or more 

arts of a mine are worked separately. 

t seems to me that it will be more easy 
for the manager to give this notice than 
for the owner or agent to do it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 3, to leave out the word “ or,” and, 
after ‘‘ agent,’’ to insert the words “or 
manager.” —(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘or’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
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no objection to the Amendment, nor to 
the one which follows it, standing in the 
name of the hon. Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the wo 
manager’ be there inserted,” 
agreed to. 


Further Amendment (Ir. Tomlinson) 
agreed to, in page 10, line 11, to leave 
out the word “or” in each place, and, 
after ‘‘ agent,” insert “or manager,” 


Clause, as amended agreed to. 


Certificated Managers. 


Clause 21 (Appointment of manager 
of mine). 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I have the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
In page 10, leave out Sub-section (1), 
and insert— 

“That the certified manager of every mine, 
or part of a mine or colliery, to which this Act 
applies, shall be held to be the person who has 
the responsible care, or control and direction, of 
the mine. He shall be a properly qualified per- 
son, and shall be next in charge to the owner 
of the mine, and shall be invested with 
power to enforce the requirements of the Mines 
Act. Such certified manager under the Act 
shall be the agent, or head manager, or head 
viewer, of tho mine, and he must hold a first- 
class certificate ; his duty to be defined by the 
Act. 

‘That the under manager shall hold a second- 
class certificate, and shall not be deemed to be 
the certified manager of the mine, and must 
have had, at least, five years’ working experience 
in a mine. 

I do not propose to move this Amend- 
ment here, but the concluding part of it 
I will move to Clause 24. After ex- 
amining the Bill very carefully, it seems 
to me that that which I had desired to 
effect by the early part of the Amend- 
ment is already provided for. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I rise for the purpose of moving, 
in page 10, line 27, after Sub-section (2), 
to insert— 

‘* No person shall act as manager to more than 
one mine in which more than thirty persons 
are employed below ground.” 

I do not attach much importance to the 
exact figure ‘‘ thirty ’’ which I have in- 
serted in the Amendment; but I trust 
the Committee will, in some way, en- 
dorse the principle embodied in the pro- 
posal. At present you may have a ma- 
nager with a very large number of col- 
lieries under him. There are men who 
have now nominal charge, not only of 
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two or four, but of as many as 12 dif- 
ferent mines, and it is perfectly — 
sible for them to attend to anything like 
a third of that number. The duties 
connected with that supervision and con- 
trol of a thing like a colliery are so im- 
portant and so multifarious that one 
ordinary colliery is quite sufficient to 
absorb the attention, time, and ser- 
vices of one man. Under the present 
system—as projected in the Bill, I mean 
—you might have this curious result, 
that a number of colliery owners might 
combine to appoint a nominal general 
manager, and he might control 500 col- 
lieries, or, for the matter of that, all the 
collieries in the Kingdom, and for each 
of them might have an under manager, 
with a certificate, of course. The nomi- 
nal head manager might be a man the 
amount of whose work might be so pre- 
posterously exaggerated that it might be 
impossible for him to do any part of it 
himself. I hope the Government will 
be prepared to draw the line somewhere, 
so as to secure that the man who is the 
nominal manager of a colliery shall be 
required to discharge the duties, control, 
and supervision of that colliery. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 27, after Sub-section (2) in- 
sert—‘‘ No person shall act as manager to more 
than one mine in which more than thirty persons 
are employed below ground.”—(Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I fear the hon. Member, 
in trying to make things too fast, would 
render them much too loose. Several of 
us in this House have managers who are 
paid, at least, four figure salaries, and 
the hon. Gentleman desires to provide 
that each of these should not have con- 
trol of more than one mine in which 
more than thirty persons are employed 
below ground. With this Amendment 
you would not be able to obtain the ser- 
vices of these men; but would have to 
content yourself with an inferior class of 
manager—with men of much less ex- 
perience and education. There is a pro- 
vision in this Bill for the appointment 
of sub-managers, but not many of them 
will be first-class certificated men, but 
men of great practical knowledge, so that 
{ think the object of the safety which 
the hon. Gentleman has in view is not 
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likely to be much advanced by his pro- 


sal. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I so far sym- 
pathize with the object of my hon. 
Friend that I see there is a necessity 
for putting in the Bill some limitation 
or other as to the number of mines 
which can be under one single manager. 
The limitation proposed by the hon. 
Member is, however, hardly admissible. 
I think the matter is one to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would do well to devote 
some attention. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I do 
not propose that there should be a 
separate manager for every 30 men. 
What I propose is that, supposing there 
are 1,500 men in a mine, the man who 
is supposed to be manager of that mine 
shall not also be manager of half-a- 
dozen others. There are men who are 
certificated managers who do not go 
down the mines. They are supposed to 
manage once in three months. I have 
here a statement from Tipton, one which 
is very much to the point. I am told 
that there are some of these certificated 
managers who have even more than 12 
collieries under them, though under the 
Mines Act of 1872 itis necessary that a 
colliery should be under the daily super- 
vision and control of a certificated ma- 
nager. My informant says— 

“Not one in 10 go down every day, nor yet 
once a month. I have known cases where I 
have worked where no certificated manager has 
been down for three months, and in the case of 
one large colliery I am acquainted with the cer- 
ee manager was six months without going 

own. 


Now, I do not payee that a certificated 
managershould be limited to onecolliery, 
but that where a manager has control of 
more than one they should be generally 
small affairs, and that where a man has 
charge of a pit where several hundred 
men are working, he should not also 
have charge of another pit. As I said 
before, I am not wedded to the figure 30, 
but I do think it is a reasonable thing 
to suppose that a man who is held to be 
a certificated manager, and responsible 
for such a dangerous undertaking as 
this, should have only that amount of 
work entrusted to him which he can 
reasonably undertake. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.); I think, 
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perhaps, I may shorten the discussion 
on this clause if I at once state the 
general object we have in view. I need 
not point out to hon. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the subject that it is| 
necessary to have in daily supervision of 
a coal mine some competent authority, 
and I have been desirous of securing 
that. I think the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Donegal, who is so full 
of information on this subject, should 
have given the Committee to understand 
that a law has recently been established, 
by a decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which seems to me of the utmost 
importance. It is now settled that a 
“daily supervision” means a “ daily 
personal supervision ”’—that is, a super- 
vision down the pit. Now, the Com- 
mittee will see that under Clause 22, in 
every mine “ under the control of a cer- 
tified manager, daily supervision ”— 
which means daily personal super- 
vision— 

‘ Shall be exercised either by the manager or 
by an under manager, nominated in writing by 
the owner or agent of the mine.” 

I should have been very glad if it had 
been possible to require that under 
managers should have first class cer- 
tificates ; but, according to the informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, I am 
afraid there would not be a supply of 
first-class certificated managers for all 
the mines in the Kingdom. You could 
not get them in sufficient numbers to 
have one such man down every mine 
every day. You can find plenty of 
skilled men perfectly competent to pro- 
tect the lives of the workmen, but they 
would be practical men, and would not 
be able to pass the examinations neces- 
sary in order to obtain first-class cer- 
tificates, and to show those qualifications 
which are required to secure, under all 
circumstances, the safety of the work- 
men, It is for that reason that I have 
had recourse to the device—which is a 
new one—of establishing a body of 
second-class certificated managers. In 
the first-class managers we must have 
a certificate of scholarship. That we 
could not get in the second-class mana- 
gers, though I believe the men would 
be just as practical and useful for pur- 
poses of safety. Now, is a manager to 
be restricted to one colliery? I know 
that under the old system there has been 
a feeling on the part of the men—a very 
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not have too much work imposed upon 
him, lest he should neglect each and all 
of the collieries under him. But under 
the system proposed we shall secure the 
daily presence and supervision of at 
least one competent man, and shall have 
at least one manager daily down the pit. 
We do not restrict the first-class certifi- 
cated manager, who will be a man of 
superior education, to one colliery, but 
we say to him—‘‘ If you manage several 
pits you shall be responsible for them, 
whether you are on the spot or not.” 
Clause 22, though the manager is not 
down the pit daily, and only pays it an 
occasional visit, giving a general super- 
intendence, makes him responsible for 
all that is going on. I think we may 
trust to that provision being quite suf- 
ficient to prevent a man from under- 
taking the management of too many 
mines. It seems to me that no one will 
undertake the vicarious responsibility 
for everything that takes place at a 
number of pits unless he is able to dis- 
charge the duties of his position with 
satisfaction to bis own mind. The 
manager is held responsible for every- 
thing wrong done at the pit. He is 
responsible, at any rate vicariously, 
for seeing that the ventilation rules and 
the shot-firing rules are not infringed. 
I think we may be sure that no man 
will undertake all the responsibilities 
imposed by this Bill, which are of a 
very terrible character, and that no one 
would render himself liable to all the 
penalties of the Bill unless he is pre- 
pared to take such precautions as will 
ensure that the general system of 
management is a goodone. I maybe 
wrong in this matter—I am not wedded 
to its details; but that, generally speak- 
ing, is what we had in view in intro- 
ducing this proposal. We thought we 
were adopting a better system in the 
interests of the men themselves. You 
could not, as the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Barnard Castle (Sir Joseph 
Pease) pointed out, expect a manager 
receiving a salary of four figures to 
contine himself to one pit alone. He 
might be an engineer of considerable 
eminence, and of great experience, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, and if it 
is thought desirable to pay such a high 
salary in order to secure the services of 
such a man it is in the interests of 
safety generally and the progress of the 
mine. AsI have pointed out, by Clause 
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22 it is provided that a duly qualified 
manager shall go down the pit every 
day. At any rate, our proposal is en- 
tirely subject to the criticism of the 
Committee. Let it remember, however, 
that this proposal goes far beyond the 
provisions of the existing law, under 
which there is no provision made for a 
daily supervision by a duly qualified 

erson. The idea hitherto held in the 

ome Office had been that a manager 
of a coal mine should only go down the 
pit about once a fortnight, according to 
his convenience, and that there should 
be no daily inspection except on the 
part of the under viewer. That system 
we now propose to put an end to, 
by providing that there should be a 
certificated manager down the pit every 
day. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I quite feel, with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary, that Section 22 does, to a large 
extent, meet the requirements of those 
on this side of the House who have 
spoken on the subject of enforcing the 
personal liability of the head manager ; 
but, with great respect to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I do not think 
he fully appreciates the precise position 
taken up by my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). 
The position is this— the manager, 
through his power of appointing a sub- 
manager, deputes his authority. He 
may not really exercise effective super- 
vision over the mine, and if anything 
goes wrong there he is able to protect 
himself by the sub-manager, whom he 
has appointed, or who has been ap- 
pointed bythe owner. For the purpose 
of marking this I should like to draw 
attention to Section 51. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary will refer to that section he 
will see these words— 

“ Every person who contravenes or does not 
comply with any of the general rules in this 
Act shall be guilty of an offence against this 
Act ; and in the event of any contravention of, 
or non-compliance with, any of the said gene- 
ral rules in the case of any mine to which this 
Act applies, by any person whomsoever, the 
owner, agent, and manager shall each be guilty 
of an offence against this Act, unless he proves 
that he had taken all reasonable means, by pub- 
lishing, and to the best of his power enforcing 
the said rules as regulations for the working of 
the mine, to prevent such contravention or 
non-compliance.” 

I merely give that as an illustration. 


Mr. Matthews 
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Supposing the head manager of a mine 
is summoned on account of something 
defective in the enforcement of these 
rules, he might very well protect him- 
self by saying that he had given in- 
structions to an under manager, who, 
after all, might not be sufficiently com- 
petent to carry out the work of super- 
vision. Is this an idle complaint? It 
is a complaint about which there has 
been a great deal of feeling in the past, 
and though I quite agree as to the im- 
practicability of the Amendment which is 
before the Committee at the present time 
—though I quite agree that an Amend- 
ment of this kind would be found far 
worse than leaving the Bill as it stands 
—I cannot help thinking that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary should suggest some plan by 
which a more direct personal liability can 
be thrown upon the manager. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is very 
familiar—if I may be allowed to con- 
gratulate him upon it—with authorities 
and cases bearing upon this question. 
There is an authority, which I cannot at 
present call to mind, which probably the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
recollect, under which managers of mines 
have been held to be not responsible for 
offences committed under the present 
Act, because of their having deputed 
their authority to sub-managers. In 
this way managers have been able 
to protect themselves by their sub- 
managers. I would suggest to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether, after all, he has not left out 
of sight the effect of Section 51 as an 
illustration of what is meant by my hon. 
Friend with regard to enforcing direct 
responsibility on the part of the head 
manager ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
suggest a higher figure than 30—say 
300—I should be willing to agree to the 
alteration, but I do believe that the gene- 
ral maximum in the administration of 
the colliery business is manifested bythe 
fact that a man in nominal charge may 
have under him hundreds and thousands 
of lives in a large number of pits. To 
this is owing, to a large extent, the sacri- 
fice of human life which has gone on so 
scandalously year after year in the coal- 
pits of the country. So far as I can I 
shall protest against this state of things, 
and I shall endeavour, to the best of 
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my ability, to remove all those dangers 
which at present are to be met with. I 
think there is a great source of danger 
lurking here, and I do not care how hon. 
Gentlemen get up and insinuate that I 
do not know anything about the matter. 
I shall do what I think right to pro- 
tect the lives of these men. I believe 
that they are sacrificed needlessly and 
wickedly year after year in large num- 
bers, and I believe that one of the 
causes is that you have not a proper 
system of superintendence, of manage- 
ment, and of inspection. What is the 
system advocated or proposed under this 
Bill? You will have first-class certi- 
ficated managers who may manage 
goodness knows how many pits. These 
managers with first-class certificates 
will, no doubt, be first-class men in one 
sense—they will be first-class nigger- 
drivers. |‘‘Oh, oh!”] Yes; first-class 
nigger-drivers. Many men are ap- 
pointed over-men and under-managers 
because they are first-class nigger- 
drivers, and because the coalowners 
can by their exertions make a large 
amount of profit. | Cries of “‘ Shame!” } 
It is true. No doubt it is a great 
‘“‘ shame” to say this sort of thing about 
our contemporaries, but human nature 
is not different now to what it was 100 
years ago. When it was proposed to 
take women out of the pits, where they 
were employed like beasts of burden, 
you had the managers coming forward 
and saying that the proposed change 
was opposed to the development of our 
industries, was a bad thing for the 
working classes, and that the interest 
of employers would be sacrificed. These 
people professed to come forward in the 
interests of the working classes, and the 
same thing is happening to-day. I say 
there are men in this country who have 
made millions out of the lives and limbs 
of their fellow-creatures. | ‘‘ No, no!’’ | 
I say yes. The Report of the Inspector 
on the Rhondda Valley explosion showed 
that the accident was due to mismanage- 
ment and want ofcare. This lax system 
of divided responsibility ought not to be 
allowed. It is the duty of this Com- 
mittee, in this as in other respects, to 
take every precaution to protect the 
lives of our miners. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says the mines 
shall be under the direct charge of first- 
class certificated managers. Well, who 
are these people? As I have said, they 
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are nigger drivers; but what do they 
know about the principles of ventila- 
tion? Many of them can scarcely write 
an intelligible or grammatical report. 
Of course, those who own pits and mine- 
rals will disclaim all this sort of thing, 
but they cannot alter the facts. These 
first-class certificated managers are the 
sort of men I describe, and I maintain 
that they are not men who ought to ba 
entrusted with the enormous responsi- 
bility of protecting the lives of the 
workmen in our pits. The first-class 
certificated managers have more in 
their hands than they can possibly do. 
Their field of business and of operations 
ought to be limited, so as to restrict 
them to an area which theycan properly 
supervise. If this Committee does not 
choose to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of restricting the operations of 
these persons, the blame must rest upon 
it. I, at any rate, have done my duty, 
and no responsibility can rest upon my 
shoulders. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I can neither agree with the Amendment 
of the hon. Member, or the arguments by 
which he has supported it. However, 
I consider this a most serious question 
in reference to the Bill. During the 
period I was responsible for the Mining 
Inspectors, there was no question more 
strongly urged than that of certificated 


managers having too many mines under 


their control. ‘There was a very strong 
feeling indeed upon that point. I do 
not profess to say what ought to be the 
limit exactly ; but I think it is a serious 
matter, and that we ought to consider 
whether there ought not to be some 
limitation adopted. As I understand 
the Home Secretary, however, he sug- 
gests that the first-class certificated 
managers should be left altogether at 
large with regard to the extent of their 
operations. Probably there was not 
an exact limit before; but still there 
was an impression that there should be 
a restraint as to the number of mines 
that a man with a first-class certificate 
should have under his control. Now 
we find that there is no limitation at all, 
and that there is no reason in the world 
why a man should not have 100 mines 
under his management. I am afraid, if 
you put it on that footing, that there 
will be a temptation to mine owners to 
employ very few first-class certificated 
managers, and those at comparatively 
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low salaries, to take charge of a large 
number of mines. The result of that 
would be that you would have not an 
increase but a decrease in the number 
of managers of mines with first-class 
certificates. If it is understood that a 
certificated manager of the first class may 
undertake the control of any number of 
mines, there will be a tendency to dimi- 
nish the supply of that class of men. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary says that these 
managers will be responsible under the 
22nd clause; but I think he will find it 
very difficult indeed to enforce that re- 
sponsibility, if you once admit that these 
men are to be allowed to have an un- 
limited number of mines under their 
control. Whoever the authority is who 
has to enforce the penalties, it will 
surely look more or less at the fact that 
it has been recognized that these mea 
may take charge of several mines, and 
need not be there themselves. In that 
way your responsibility will become 
illusory. If it is said that Parliament 
recognized that the sole supervision 
might rest with the other man, who is 
daily down the mines, and that the first- 
class certificated manager will only exer- 
cise a kind of superior inspection, you 
will find it difficult to fix responsibility 
upon that first-class certificated manager. 
I will ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to consider whether it may 
not be possible, before the Bill leaves 
us, to put some restriction on the num- 
ber of mines that a first-class certificated 
manager may have under his control. I 
am afraid that if you do not do that you 
will not be able to bring home respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I am afraid, Sir, 
I did not succeed in making myself in- 
telligible. The grievance, which was a 
real one, as the right hon. Gentleman 
and the hon. Gentleman have pointed 
out, arose from the old system of leaving 
the duty of inspection to be performed 
by the Inspectors sent out by the Home 
Secretary. There were managers; but 
it was competent for the same person to 
be the manager of several mines, whe- 
ther or not they belonged to the same 
owner, provided the distance between 
each was not too great to enable them to 
exercise proper control and supervision 
over them. It was not incumbent on 
the manager to visit daily every mine 
under his management, provided that 
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he received daily reports and exercised 
a continuous control over the conduct of 
the mine. That was the way the Home 
Office interpreted the existing Act, and 
that was the way in which the law was 
administered. That left the door open 
to a man to be manager of several mines 
at once. Well, my desire is to prevent 
that. I desire to compel the manager 
to be daily down the mine he manages, 
and never to leave a mine without daily 
visits from some competent person. I 
should have required that a manager 
holding a first-class certificate should 
make a daily visit, but I was told that 
the supply of such managers would run 
short. [‘*No,no!’} I hear an hon. 
Member opposite say ‘‘No!” All I 
can say is, that I appeal to practical 
men in the House from whom I got my 
information. I do not pretend to say 
that I know these things from my own 
experience. I speak from what I have 
heard from those who have abundant 
experience, and I say that I have been 
informed that it would be impossible to 
get first-class certificated managers to 
go daily down the mines. If that is 
not true, the clause can be modified. If 
it is true, I invite the Committee to say 
whether it can do better than I have 
done in Clause 22, where I have said 
that you shall have a daily visit of the 
mine by either a first-class man or a 
second-class man, but oneorthe other you 
shall have. I propose that, although one 
of them may not be bound to visit daily, 
the other one shall be so bound. I have 
secured the daily presence of some duly 
qualified person in the mine, and I have 
insisted that that person shall be, at least, 
a second-class certificate holder. That 
implies inferiority in those qualities of 
scholarship which will distinguish the 
first-class certificate holder; but, for 
purposes of inspection, such qualities 
may be considered, perhaps, more orna- 
mental than useful. I think I have 
gone beyond what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite says is necessary. Not 
only have [ limited the number of pits 
which a man can manage, but I have 
insisted that at least one competent man 
shall go down the pit every day. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I cannot allow this matter to 
end without entering my solemn protest 
against the capabilities of managers 
being reduced. With all respect to what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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has urged upon the Committee, we are 
firmly of this opinion—that if this Bill 
passes in its present shape it will vastly 
decrease the number of first-class col- 
liery managers in this country, and will 
increase the number of second-class 
managers, and practical men know very 
well what that must mean. We enter 
our protest against it. There is a mat- 
ter which is not plain to me yet. I 
should like to know whether the first- 
class manager is to be responsible for 
the omissions as well as for the neglect 
of the second-class manager? If not, 
how is the daily supervision to be 
effected? I will give youacase. It is 
necessary to give an extreme case in 
order to clear up the point. I could 
name to you a manager 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

It being ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 





CHRISTCHURCH (SOUTHAMPTON) 
CHARTER (CORRECTION OF ERROR) 
BILL [Lords].—[Bux 209.] 

(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Short title). 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I want to ask for information 
on this Bill. I want to know under what 
circumstances a town like Loughborough 
can obtain a charter? I have been ap- 
pealed to to bring this matter forward. 
It does not appear to the people of 
Loughborough under whatcircumstances 
this takes place. 


Clause agreed to. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
“ That I report this Bill to the House.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Be- 
fore this Bill is reported, I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who appears to be in charge of the 
measure (Sir William Hart Dyke), if he 
would give us some account of the extra- 
ordinary error which seems to have been 
allowed to take place? I am led to be- 
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found out that the limits which were 
marked down in the first Bill—confining 
the Bill to the district originally sought 
to be included—were exceeded. I found 
that a number of Gentlemen who put 
their names down in connection with 
the Bill did not understand the bearings 
of tha question, and I sincerely hope 
that before the Report stage is taken 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill will make a statement, and give 
us some information upon the point. It 
seems to me an extraordinary thing that, 
even in connection with such a matter 
as this, a Bill cannot be drawn up with- 
out these stupid errors and blunders. I 
sincerely hope that in future, in order to 
avoid these tedious delays, Bills will be 
framed in a proper way. On two sepa- 
rate occasions I have ventured to ask 
for information with regard to this Bill, 
but the Government have not deigned to 
give it. I hope that before the Report 
stage, however, the Government will 
abandon their present attitude. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE--ARRANGE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Toe FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that after that day 
it would, he thought, be convenient for 
the House to commence Public Business 
at a quarter-past 4 o’clock, instead of at 
half-past 4, as heretofore. The condition 
of Private Business was so far advanced 
as to enable that course to be adopted ; 
and he, therefore, desired to inform the 
House that on Monday next he proposed 
to commence Public Business at a quar- 
ter-past 4 o’clock instead of half-past. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could state when 
the Mines Regulation Bill would again 
be taken up? There was, he thought, 
a general indisposition to continue the 
discussion that evening. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had hoped that the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare) would have given way, with 


lieve that, practically speaking, the | regard to the Motion he had on the 


measure was introduced by the late Go- | Paper on 
As time advanced, it was Supply for that evening, in order that 


vernment. 
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the Bill in question might be taken at 
9 o'clock. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
must, however, admit that the House 
had been very intently occupied with 
the Bill for the last three days, and he 
did not wish to press it on the considera- 
tion of hon. Members, if they were not 
disposed to proceed with it. If it was 
not taken that evening, it was not in his 
power to say when it would be taken. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
must be taken on Monday, in accordance 
with the engagement which he had 
made with the House, and until Pro- 
gress had been made with the Report 
stage of that Bill he would be unable to 
say when the Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill would be taken. But when it was 
taken up again, after sufficient Notice 
to hon. Members who were interested in 
it, he proposed to go on with it to the 
end. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he would certainly not 
stand in the way of the miners, or those 
who represented them, and he would 
have given way if he had been officially 
approached on the subject. But he 
understood that his hon. Friends more 
specially interested in this Bill did not 
desire it. He should, however, have 
declined, if he had been asked to give 
way simply for the purpose of bringing 
on Supply. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Nine o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th June, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrt—Committee—Land 
Transfer (re-comm.) (105). 

ProvistonaL Orper Britis — First Reading — 
Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell)* (134) ; 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) * (135) ; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries* (136); Pier 
and Harbour (No. 2) * (137). 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Second Reading—Local Government (No. 3) * 
(124) ; Local Government (No. 4) * (125). 


Third Reading—Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) * (118); Local Government (Gas) * 
(119); Local Government (No. 2)* (120), 
and passed. 


THE EARL OF MAR. 

Petition of; for an investigation into 
the connection between the Mar estates 
and the ancient Mar dignity, with a view 
to a re-hearing of his right to the estates 
of Mar ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 105.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (on Re- 
commitment) (according to Order). 


Clauses 11 and 12 severally agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Confirmation of title at ex- 
piration of time). 

Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving to 
amend the clause by inserting after the 
word ‘‘and,”’ in line 21, the words “if 
they are of opinion that the title should 
be confirmed,” suid, its object was to 
enable the Land Transfer Board to exer- 
cise a discretion in the confirmation of 
registered titles. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, line 21, 
after the word (‘‘and’’) insert (‘if 
they are of opinion that the title should 
be confirmed ”).—( Zhe Lord Herscheli.) 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he decidedly objected to 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
struck at the root of the principle of the 
Bill, which was that five years’ registra- 
tion should give a good title. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
object of the clause was te give a person, 
after five years’ registration, a good title 
against all the world. If that was also 
the intention of the House, their Lord- 
ships had better say so directly and 
plainly. The clause would deprive many 
people, for no fault of their own, of pro- 
perty to which they undoubtedly had a 

d title; and, in his opinion, it was 
undesirable to take land belonging to 
one man and to give it to another. The 
provision, moreover, was regarded by 
many as an exceedingly dangerous 
one. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 
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Lorp HERSCHELL said, that being 
so, he would ask whether his noble and 
learned Friend would accept an Amend- 
ment in these words—“‘ shall unless they 
are of opinion that the title ought not to 
be confirmed ?” 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he would 
like to have some time between then and 
the Report stage to consider the sug- 
gestion. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Persons under incapacity). 


Lorp HERSOHELL, in moving an 
Amendment, in page 8, lines 25 and 26, 
to omit the words ‘‘in the service of the 
Crown,” said, the clause was one which 
provided for a Petition being presented 
against confirmation of title by persons 
under an incapacity, and it protected the 
rights of one absent from the United 
Kingdom in the service of the Crown. 
He did not see why a person should not 
be allowed to present a Petition on be- 
half of a man absent from the United 
Kingdom, though not in the service of 
the Crown. 


Amendment moved, in page 8, lines 25 
and 26, to leave out (‘‘in the service of 
the Crown ’’).—( Zhe Lord Herschel.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, that the ob- 
ject was to make it the duty of some 
official to take care that the rights of a 
person absent on the public service 
should be protected. He would not, 
however, object to strike out the words. 


Amendment agreed to ; words left out. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Power to establish in- 
surance fund). 

Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving an 
Amendment, said, it was in order to 
make the 1st section of the clause pro- 
vide that there should be established, in 
accordance with the scheme in the first 
schedule of the Bill, an insurance fund, 
to be raised out of insurance fees pay- 
able on registered transactions relating 
toland; and there should be paid out of 
the fund, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the scheme, compensation for 
avy loss suffered by any person in re- 
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spect of registered land, which arises 
from an entry in the register obtained 
by forgery or fraud, or from any error 
on the part of the Land Transfer Board 
or its officers, or from any of the other 
matters in the scheme mentioned. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, line 3, 
to leave out from (‘‘ and for which ”’) to 
the end of the sub-section.—( Zhe Lord 
Herschel.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Amendment of 38 & 39 
Vict. c. 87, 88.95 & 96, as to the rectifi- 
cation of the register). 


Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving an 
Amendment, providing that on special 
cause being shown the Court might, 
if it should think it equitable under 
the circumstances, order that the land 
should remain as registered, and that 
compensation should be paid tothe person 
who had been deprived out of the in- 
surance fund, said, that if the person in 
possession had expended a large sum on 
the land it might be inequitable to dis- 
possess him, and in that case the Court 
should have power to leave him in pos- 
session, and to give compensation to the 
person who had been deprived. That 
would leave the Court free to consider 
all the equities of the case. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 12, line 30,add, at end of sub-sec- 
tion—(“ Provided nevertheless that, on special 
cause shown, the Court may, if the Court 
shall think it equitable under the circum- 
stances, order that the land shall remain as 
registered, and that compensation shall be paid 
to that person out of the insurance fund ”’.)— 
(The Lord Herschel.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, that in view 
of all the equities of the case being 
taken into consideration, he was not at 
all in conflict with the principle of the 
Amendment. He should, however, have 
thought the better way would have been 
to have left it absolutely to the Court to 
consider all the circumstances, and de- 
termine whether most justice would be 
done by restoring the land to the owner, 
or by leaving it with the person in pos- 
session. If no objection were offered he 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 22 to 38, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 39 (Succession to real estate on 
intestacy). 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in proposing an 
Amendment upon the clause, said, that 
he had hoped real estate would be placed 
on the same footing as personal estate ; 
but he now saw that this difference was 
made—that whereas in personal estate 
one-third went to the wife in case of in- 
testacy and the remainder to the chil- 
dren, here itwas proposed that the whole 
should go to the wife for life, and there 
was no provision for the children until 
her death. Why should these differences 
be perpetuated as proposed in theclause? 
The children might not be the wife’s 
children, or the widow might marry 
again, and he could not see sufficient 
reason for this distinction between 
realty and personalty. 


Amendment moved, in page 19, line 
80, after (‘‘ the same persons’’) insert 
(‘and in the same shares and propor- 
tions”’).—( Zhe Lord Herschell.) 


Lorp HALSBURY said, he would 
admit that there was a great deal of 
force in the arguments of the noble and 
learned Lord ; but, at the same time, the 
distinction between realty and per- 
sonalty was one which existed in fact, 
and one with which they must deal. 

Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he was decidedly of opinion that the 
measure would not be of any benefit to 
the agricultural interest, which was now 
so much depressed; while, in some 
cases, it would prove prejudicial to it. 
Small proprietors of land were not in the 
habit of making wills; they were satis- 
fined with the law as it stood ; and they 
wished their small properties, many of 
which had been in their families for 
many years, still to remain in their 
families. The probable effect of the 
measure would be that those smaller 
properties would fall into the hands of 
the large proprietors—a result which he 
imagined could not be the object of their 
Lordships to produce. 

Lorv HALSBURY said, he thought 
that the remarks of the noble Earl who 
spoke last (the Earl of Feversham) 
would have been more appropriate on 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
(Lord Halsbury) did not think that the 
measure would have any great operation 
in the direction contemplated by the 
noble Earl, for this reason—that it was 
obvious that when a person could direct 
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where his property should go by writing 
a single word in the presence of two 
witnesses, it must be a spirit of great 
indolence indeed that prevented him 
from doing what he desired in the 
matter. He did not attach any political 
importance to that change in the law, 
and did not believe that it would have 
much operation ; but, beyond those re- 
commendationsin favour of the proposal, 
all the authorities described it as abso- 
lutely essential to make any system of 
land registration work that that provision 
should be included in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he, 
for one, at all events, was not so sure 
that the provision would operate to so 
small an extent as anticipated by the 
nobleand learned Lord (Lord Halsbury). 
He (the Earl of Kimberley) imagined 
his noble and learned Friend had not 
taken account of the lunatics and minors 
who inherited estates, and who, of 
course, could not make wills. He quite 
agreed that if they were about to abolish 
the distinction between realty and per- 
sonalty, they should do it more com- 
pletely and in a better manner than the 
Bill proposed. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarissury) 
said, that all proposals hitherto made 
for the assimilation of the law governing 
the succession to real property, in case 
of intestacy, to that of personalty had 
been objected to by those who thought 
with him, not because the proposals were 
not sound, but because they had been 
brought forward for a political object. 
Now, however, the present proposal was 
made as an essential part of an alteration 
in the Law of Land Registration, and, in 
doing so, they did not seek any expres- 
sion of opinion from Parliament as to 
the expediency or otherwise of primo- 
geniture and the existing law of succes- 
sion to real property. He thought that 
the custom in regard to estates of mode- 
rate and larger size of leaving them to 
the eldest son was likely to continue, and 
was not likely to be interfered with by 
the Bill; but the clause would in the 
case of very small estates, tend to pre- 
vent injustice; and it was in the case of 
the smaller estates and among the less 
educated classes that the existing law 
was more likely to come into operation. 
He did not think, however, that the 
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difference in the succession to landed 
property. The present law represented 
the feeling of those who possessed landed 
estates, and who generally desired that 
they should descend to the eldest son. 
That was a feeling which was also shared 
by the owners of estates of moderate 
size, and he did not believe it could be 
interfered with by legislation. If Par- 
liament had to make a will for a man, it 
should, he thought, make it as nearly 
as possible such as he would himself 
have made it. He did not, however, 
see his way absolutely to frame a system 
which should exactly represent in every 
case the will which each individual man 
would make; but the proposal contained 
in the Bill was as fair a proposal as they 
could devise, and one that was not likely 
to operate unjustly. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that it was 
a great satisfaction to him to hear the 
same arguments now repeated by the 
noble Marquess that he (Lord Herschell) 
and others had put forward years ago. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
can, at all events, assure the noble and 
learned Lord that I have not plagiarized 
him. 

Lorv HERSCHELL said, he was 
sure the noble Marquess had not done 
any such thing ; but, however it might 
be, it was a satisfaction to him (Lord 
Herschell) to hear the same argument, 
though more happily and forcibly, ad- 
vanced by the noble Marquess that he 
and others put forward 10 years ago. If 
the present law were bad, the injustice 
and hardship referred to existed 10 years 
ago, and those who then advocated its 
alteration were entitled to full credit for 
their efforts. With reference to this 
change in the law, he was satisfied that 
the number of cases in which it would 
operate on estates of considerable size 
was very small indeed. Indeed, its 
operation in the vast majority of cases 
would be on small pieces of land. When 
he was Law Officer to the Crown, 
nothing struck him more than the large 
number of persons possessed of small 
freeholds dying intestate who, having 
no heirs, had their lands escheated to 
the Crown. Those, no doubt, were 
typical of a great number of cases, 

Lorpv COLCHESTER said, he wished 
to express his concurrence with the views 
of the noble Earl below the Gangway 
(the Earl of Feversham). He (Lord 
Colchester) could not help thinking that 
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those who desired this clause throughout 
the country only regarded it as a step to 
something much greater. In his opinion, 
if this principle was now to be accepted 
on the ground that the opinion of the 
country had changed, their Lordships 
should not proceed with a measure of 
this character until it had been adopted 
by the House of Commons. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT o¢ tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox) said, 
he did not agree with the observation of 
the noble Lord (Lord Colchester) who 
had just sat down that their Lordships 
ought to wait until it could be said that 
the House had legislated under pressure 
put upon them by the House of Com- 
mons to effect this change in the law. 
This clause of the Billi made no change 
which their Lordships might not readily 
assent to. 

Eart SPENCER said, that, as some 
allusion had been made to the practical 
effect of this clause, he should like to 
instance the fact that came before him 
when considering the question of Land 
Purchase in Ireland. The fact was 
brought to his notice that when an 
occupier of land suddenly found himself 
in possession as owner, he seldom was in 
the habit of making a will, and thus, 
contrary to his original intention, the 
whole property went to his eldest son. 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 23; Not-Contents 32: Ma- 
jority 9. 

CONTENTS. 
Calthorpe, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Herries, L 


Camperdown, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 


cleuch and Queens- Herschell, L. [Teller] 
berry.) Houghton, L. 
Kimberley, E. Kensington, L. 
Macclesfield, E. Monkswell, L. 
Powis, E North, L. 
Spencer, E. Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 
Strafford, E. bery.) 
Somerton, L. (2. Nor- 
Oxenbridge, V. manton.) 
[Teller.] Sudeley, L. 
Thring, L. 
Abinger, L. Vernon, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Halsbury, L. (Z. Chan- Bristol, M. 
cellor.) Salisbury, M. 
Cranbrook, V. (L. 
President.) Mount Edgcumbe, E. 
Cadogan, E. (L. Privy (L. Steward.) 
Seal.) Belmore, E. 
Feversham, E. 
BuckinghamandChan- Fortescue, E. 
dos, Harrowby, E. 
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Romney, E. Kintore, L. (2. Kin- | Provistona, Orper Butts — Ordered — First 
Waldegrave, E. tore.) [ Teller.] Reading —Local Government (No. 9) * {296}. 
Leconfield, L. First Reading—Elementary Education Confr- 
Cross, V. Lyveden, L. mation (Christchurch) * [297]; Elementary 
Macnaghten, L. Education Confirmation (London) * (298). 
Balfour of Burley, L. — . 
Clinton, L. oltimore, L. 
Colchester, L. Stanley of Preston, L. QUESTIONS. 
Foxford, L. (EZ. Lime- Stewart of Garlies, L. 
rick.) [ Teller.] “on “+ hae ies 
Harris, L. entry, L. WwW 7 — 
a Wa’ 1’ (Be. Graw.| LAW AND JUSTICE—THE ASSIZE 
Ker, L. (Mf. Lothian.) _ ford and motrwe) SYSTEM FOR CIVIL BUSINESS. 
Winmasteigh, ©. Mx. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
Amendment disagreed to. staple) asked the Secretary of State for 


the Home Department, Whether a ma- 


Clause agreed to. jority of the Judges have recently agreed 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. to a scheme under which the Assize 
system for civil business, as it has existed 

ScHEDULES. for many centuries, will practically be 

Schedule I. swept away, the number of. Assize towns 


On the Motion of The Lord Herscuett, for civil business reduced to two on each 
the following Amendments made :—In Circuit, many important local centres, 
age 33, line 13, insert as a separate such, for example, as Winchester, and 
~ en nearly all the Assize towns on the South 

( ** Provided also that for the purposes of this East ern Circuit, wholly deprived of Civil 
schedule a marriage or other family arrangement Assizes, and a greatly increased burden 
shall not be deemed valuable consideration ”’ ) ; | Cast upon jurors for London and Mid- 
B ti tins'64 abiic dlesex ; whether there is any objection 
i wget bar ; to lay the proposed scheme upon the 
“(k.) Any proprietor may on the prescribed | Table forthwith, together with a state- 


conditions, increase the amount of his insurance 
to correspond with any increase in the value of ment of the names of the Judges ap- 


his land that may take place from time to time.” proving of or dissenting from it ; whether 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to it is proposed to bring the scheme into 
: : . operation without previously obtaining 


Schedule 2 agreed to. its sanction by Act of Parliament; and, 
The Report of the Amendments to be | if so, whether he will explain what exist- 
received on Afonday next. ing legislation it is that empowers this 


House adjourned at a quarter before | 0 be done; and, whether before the 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, | scheme is carried into effect, a convenient 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. | opportunity will be afforded by the Go- 
vernment for its being discussed in Par- 
= me liament ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
E OF COMMONS STATE (Mr Sruarr-Woxttey) (Shef- 
seven oF © : field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State believes that the 
whole subject of the Assizes has been 
for a considerable time under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor and 
MINUTES.]—Surrixy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [June 20] reported. the Judges. No Scheme would be 
Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— brought into operation without afford- 
£13,675,659, Consolidated Fund. ing Parliament the oppportunity of con- 
Punic Brrrs—Second Reading — Law Agents sidering it. 
(Scotland) Act (1873) Amendment (284). Mr. PITT-LEWIS subsequently 
Committee—Report—Pauper Lunatic Asylums k ry ethan t q 
(Ireland) (Superannuation) [62]. asked, whether it was proposed to effect 
Considered as amended—Criminal Law Amend- | the changes referred to in his Question 
ment (Ireland) [290] [First Night]; Customs | by Order in Council, in the same man- 
and Inland Revenue [241]. ner as changes were effected under the 


Third Reading — National Debt and Local . c 
Loans® [266]; Christchurch (Southampton) Judicature Acts ; and whether the House 


Charter (Correction of Error) * [209]; First would be given full opportunity for dis- 
Offenders [132-189], and passed. ~ cussion ? 


Monday, 27th June, 1887. 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
the mode in which the scheme would be 
brought into operation must depend upon 
the nature of the scheme itself. 

Mr. PITT-LEWIS said, he hoped 
that the discussion of the subject would 
take place before the legal Members of 
the House left town to go on Circuit. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire) remarked that as such im- 
portant alterations were contemplated, 
affecting both the Profession and the 

ublic, the Government ought to 
afford facilities for the discussion of 
the subject. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping) asked whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury could not give an 
assurance that time would be given for 
discussing the Order in Council that 
would, he presumed, be issued ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sirn) (Strand, Westminster) said, that 
the right hon. Member must know well 
the difficulties which the present state 
of Public Business placed in the way of 
the Government. He could not now do 
more than undertake to consult with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Legal Autho- 
rities on the subject to which attention 
had been drawn. After inquiry he 
would see what arrangement could be 
made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DEBTORS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT—JAMES FERRIER. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
true that, at his examination in bank- 
ruptey at Glasgow, last October, James 
Ferrier, jeweller, admitted having, 
within 18 months of his bankruptey, 
pledged jewellery, which he hadobtained 
on credit, to the amount of £1,300; 
whether, in consequence, the Sheriff 
reported Ferrier, in the terms of the 
Debtors (Scotland) Act, to the criminal 
authorities; why no proceedings were 
taken against him under that statute; 
whether it is true that, after six months’ 
delay, Ferrier was, in connection with 
these same transactions, brought before 
the High Court of Justiciary, on a 
charge of falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition, and of theft, and that he 
pleaded guilty to the former charge; 
whether the Advocate Depute thereupon 
stated that, the goods pledged having 
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been recovered, he would not move for 
sentence, and Ferrier was discharged ; 
whether it is true that goods worth over 
£700, belonging to one firm of creditors, 
obtained on credit, pledged by Ferrier, 
have not been recovered ; and, on what 
grounds the Crown authorities in this 
case took upon themselves to refuse their 
sanction to the operation of the provi- 
sions of Scottish Statute and Common 
Law, for the prevention of fraudulent 
bankruptcy ? 

TaeLORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The answer to 
the first, second, fourth and fifth Ques- 
tions is, yes; and to the third, that 
there was not evidence to support a 
charge under this Statute. As regards 
the sixth Question, the claim of the firm 
referred to consisted of bills, I O U’s, 
and an open account for a small sum, 
and was that of an ordinary creditor not 
falling under the Statute ; and as none 
of their goods were got within four 
months of a paren the Statute did 
not apply. My answer to thelast Ques- 
tion is that the case did not fall under 
the Fraudulent Bankruptcy Laws. 


LAW AND JOSTICE— THE FENIAN 
MOVEMENT—MILITARY PRISONERS, 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN oa N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether there are 
any military prisoners now confined for 
complicity in the Fenian movement; 
and, if so, whether he has any objection 
to give the names, date of committal, 
and term of sentence of such prisoners, 
and to state whether they are included 
in the amnesty to military offenders 
which Her Majesty has proclaimed in 
connection with Her Jubilee ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvuart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: There 
are no military prisoners now confined 
for complicity in the Fenian movements 
in convict prisons in England. Such 

risoners would certainly not be included 
in the terms of the amnesty referred 
to. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN inquired whether 
any of them were in prison in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked for 
Notice of the Question. 
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VENEZUELA—THE “ JOSEPHINE” AND 
‘* HENRIETTA.” 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the suspension of 
diplomatic relations with Venezuela in- 
volves as a consequence that the British 
subjects, the captain, crew, and passen- 

ers of the British vessels Josephine and 
Sronr atta, whose claims for personal ill- 
treatment and false imprisonment and 
pecuniary loss were admitted and for- 
warded by the British Minister now four 
years ago, must go unredressed; and, 
whether the British Colonists of Trini- 
dad, and other British Colonies similarly 
situate, are to understand that they must 
henceforth look out for themselves, and 
redress their own injuries, and cease to 
look for protection from their Mother 
Country ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : The suspension of diplo- 
matic relations with this country by the 
President of Venezuela does not in any 
way cancel or invalidate the claims of 
British subjects against the Republic. 
There is no intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government of ceasing to give 
to British Colonial subjects the pro- 
tection which has always been extended 
to them by the Government of this 
country. Her Majesty’s Government are 
considering the means of procuring a 
pe settlement of claims which have 

een too long disregarded. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.SS. “SULTAN” AND 
‘* INFLEXIBLE ”"—SERVICE AMMUNI- 
TION. 


Caprain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will lay before the House a 
Return showing the exact amount of 
service ammunition of all kinds remain- 
ing on board H.M.S. Sultan and Jn- 
exible at the conclusion of the two days’ 
operations before Alexandria in July 
1852? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The exact Return 
asked for can and shall be laid in the 
case of the Sultan, which is still in com- 
mission. As regards the Jnflexibie, the 
ship having long since been paid off, the 
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gunner’s accounts have been pulped in 
the usual course ; but we will give the 
best approximate Return we can. 


ARMY—GARRISON BRIGADES OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Caprarn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
What is the present actual rate of Home 
and Foreign Service respectively in the 
garrison brigades of the Royal Artil- 
lery ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: At present garrison 
batteries are having from five and a- 
half to seven years’ service at home 
against 13 and upwards abroad ; but the 
despatch of six additional batteries to 
India brings down the home service of 
two of them to four years only. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — QUICK-FIRING MACHINE 
GUNS. 


Carrain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, What are the exact descriptions 
and patterns of those quick - firing 
machine guns which ‘ jammed,” or 
otherwise failed, during the firing 
carried on before the Members of the 
House of Commons at Portsmouth on 
the 11th June last ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortncore) (Exeter): I am informed 
by the Admiralty that the jams referred 
to occurred with experimental guns only 
—namely, the Maxim gun and the im- 
proved Gatling, and the Hotchkiss of 
53 millimetres. 

Sm CHARLES PALMER (Durham, 
Jarrow): Arising out of the answer of 
the hon. Gentleman, I wish to ask whe- 
ther the authorities at Portsmouth, on 
the firing of the Maxim gun, did not 
reject the instructions and aid of the 
representative of Maxim, who was 
present to fire the gun; and whether it 
was not fired by seamen who had not 
been made acquainted with its use, and 
that the jamming arose through their 
ignorance of the system ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: That is rather a 
question for the Admiralty. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will give Notice of 
it. 
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LULAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Generat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) asked the Lord Advocate, 
To state what additional means are 
needed to enable the Department of the 
Secretary for Scotland to render the 
Local Taxation Returns more speedily 
than the Returns for 1884-5 have been 

resented ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
MacponaLp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It has been the 
wish of the Secretary for Scotland to 
undertake the compilation of these Re- 
turns by his own staff; but, as it is un- 
able to undertake the work, he has been 
compelled to have it done as formerly, 
through the Crown Agent and the Board 
of Supervision, which necessarily takes 
longer time than would otherwise be the 
case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) 
—CORONERSHIP OF WESTMEATH. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 

vacancy for the Coronership in the 

County of Westmeath has now existed 

for several months; and, if he will 

state the cause of the delay in electing 
another Coroner ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The vacancy in the Coronership 
of the County Westmeath has existed 
for several months. The delay in elect- 
ing another Coroner is due to the fact 
that on the occurrence of the vacancy a 
desire was expressed on behalf of some 
of the electors of the county that further 
facilities should be given for the record- 
ing of votes by having additional poll- 
ing places appointed in convenient dis- 
tricts, and they submitted a Memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant with that view ; 
but being informal in not complying 
with the requirement of the Act of Par- 
liament, no action could be taken on it. 
It was expected that a further Memorial 
in the proper form would have been 
sent in; but, so far, such has not been 
done. A case having been laid before 
the Law Officers with regard to the 
existing Justices order consolidating the 
County Westmeath into one Coroner’s 
district, they have advised that, as the 





order omits to prescribe any place for 
the election of Coroner, or polling 
places, the warrant for a new election 
cannot issue until the Justices make an 
order supplementing these defects. This 
can be done under Section 4 of the 
Coroners Act; and on the Justices pre- 
senting the necessary Memorial, His 
Excellency will at once authorize a 
Special Sessions required for the pur- 
pose. All matters connected with the 
appointment of Coroners’ districts and 
polling places rest with the local Jus- 
tices, and His Excellency has no initia- 
tive power in the matter. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — HIS 
HOLINESS THE POPE’S REPRESEN- 
TATIVES PRESENTED AT COURT. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 

caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the statement in Zhe Gazette that, on the 
20th June, the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, the Marquess of Salisbury being 
present, presented to Her Majesty the 

Representatives of His Holiness the 

Pope, and, in that respect, placed the 

Pope’s Representatives in the same 

category as the Representatives of great 

European Powers, but preceding them 

all, has any political significance; whe- 

ther the precedence given to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Pope was in any degree 

a concession to the old claim of the Pope 

to rank before the Heads of mere Tem- 

poral States; whether the functions of 
the Representatives of the Pope are en- 
tirely confined to congratulations on Her 

Majesty’s Jubilee; whether they are 

permitted to touch on political or eccle- 

siastical affairs, contrary to the law 
against Diplomatic relations with the 

Bishop of Rome; and, whether any 

other great LEcclesiastics, Christian, 

Mahommedan, Hindoo, Buddhist, or 

other have sought to congratulate Her 

Majesty, and are permitted to do so, in 

similar form ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The order in which Her 
Majesty received the felicitations which 
were conveyed to Her by the various 
Ambassadors and Envoys Extraordinary 
was devoid of any political significance. 
The Papal Envoy was received at a 
somewhat earlier hour of the day than 
some of the Ambassadors; and the 
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audiences are printed in Zhe Court Cir- 
cular, I presume, in the order in which 
they actually occurred. The official 
order will, no doubt, appear in The 
Gazette. The mission of Monsignore 
Russo-Scilla is confined to conveying the 
Pope’s congratulations to Her Majesty. 
I am not aware of the statutory enact- 
ment referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man. Whether His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan can properly be called a great 
Mahommedan Ecclosiastic I am not able 
to say. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
explain that I never suggested that the 
Sultan was a great ecclesiastic ? Am I 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has answered distinctly in the 
negative the question whether the Pope’s 
Representatives were allowed to touch 
on political or ecclesiastical affairs, con- 
trary to the lew against Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Bishop of Rome? Would 
the Moderator of the Free Church of 
Scotland, or the Brahmin Head of 
Benares, the Grand Imaum of Mecca, 
be allowed to approach Her Majesty in 
similar form ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I was 
obliged to attach some meaning to the 
question of the hon. Member, and there 
was no other Foreign Potentate repre- 
sented at the time to whom such eccle- 
siastical designation could apply. The 
Moderator of the Free Church of Scot- 
land does not come under the category 
of a Foreign Potentate. With regard 
to the categorical question, whether the 
Papal Envoy was permitted to enter into 
political or ecclesiastical affairs, any reply 
of that question would be unsuitable to 
the Representative of a graceful mission. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAIL AC- 
COMMODATION IN CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, with reference 
to the increased mail accommodation re- 
quired between Belfast and Newtown- 
ards, Downpatrick, Ballinahinch, and 
other towns in the County of Down, 
Whether he has yet made arrangements 
for supplying this want; and, whether 
he will state the cause of the delay in 
making such arrangements ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratrxes) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply, said, the delay had arisen from the 

ilway Company asking a larger pay- 
ment for the improved service than the 
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circumstances would warrant. He was 
not without hope, however, that the 
result of the negotiations which had been 
so long protracted, and which were still 
pending, would be to bring about a 
settlement on mutually satisfactory 
terms. 


RAILWAYS—FATAL ACCIDENT AT 
STIRLING, 


Mr. CAMBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether the attention 
of the Department has been drawn to 
the fact that, on the 20th instant, a man 
was run over by an engine at the level 
crossing in the town of Stirling, where 
two separate lines of railway run side by 
side across a public street ; and, whether 
the many accidents which have occurred, 
owing to this dangerous arrangement 
of the railway lines, furnish ground for 
the serious interference of the Board of 
Trade, with a view to compel the erec- 
tion of a bridge for the accommodation 
of the street traffic ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Board of Trade have received a Re- 
port respecting the caso of aman named 
Drummond, who was injured while 
crossing the level crossing at Stirling. 
There is a foot-bridge which he ought 
to have used, and he was warned of the 
approach of a train; but he made a dash 
across the line, and was knocked down 
by an engine. In 1882 the Board 
directed one of their Inspecting Officers 
to make an inquiry ; and he reported 
that the crossing, in its existing state, 
was exceedingly dangerous, and that a 
bridge ought to be substituted for it with 
as little delay as possible. The Board 
have repeatedly urged the Companies to 
substitute a bridge at this dangerous 
crossing; but they hav» no power to 
compel the Companies to undertake the 
necessary work. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FREE ADMISSION OF DUTCH 
CATTLE. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he is 
aware that no case of pleuro-pneumonia 
has occurred among cattle in Holland 
since May, 1885, and no case of foot- 
and-mouth desease since October, 1885; 
and, whether Dutch cattle will be allowed 
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free admission to this country immedi- 
diately upon the stoppage of the transit 
through Holland of sheep from Ger- 


many ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: Two 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia have occurred 
in Holland since May, 1885, The last 
case happened a few weeksago. Under 
these circumstances, the question of the 
free admission of Dutch cattle into this 
country has not been further considered. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—TON- 
BRIDGE SCHOOL. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he will arrange for representa- 
tives of the inhabitants of Tonbridge to 
be present at the conference which he 
proposes should take place between the 
Charity Commissioners and the Gover- 
nors of Tonbridge School ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
iam Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): I 
have no power to make any such 
arrangement as that suggested. The 
proposal to hold the conference emanated 
from the Charity Commissioners; and 
though it would be premature at the 
present moment to invite the opinion of 
the inhabitants of Tonbridge, I have no 
doubt that their wishes will be fully 
consulted in any steps that the Commis- 
sioners may ultimately take. 


LAND PURCHASE COMMISSIONERS— 
MR. J. H. PAYNE, CO. CORK. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. James H. 
Payne, an extensive land agent and 
landed proprietor in the County Cork, 
in whose case the Land Purchase Com- 
missions refused to grant the amount of 
purchase he had got several of his ten- 
ants to agree to in respect of their farms, 
was informed through the Commis- 
sioners’ office of the value the Commis- 
sioners’ official valuer had set on the 
respective farms ; whether the informa- 
tion has been since availed of by Mr. 
Payne to require any of the tenants to 
purchase up to that price; whether the 
Commissioners’ Rules sanction the giving 
of such information ; and, how long has 
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it been the practice of the office to give 
such information ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied 
said, that the Commissioners report: 
that it was not a fact that Mr. Payne 
was informed through their office of the 
value which their Inspector placed on 
these holdings. The decision as to the 
sufficiency of the security for the 
amount applied for was made not by the 
Inspector but by the Commissioners, on 
full consideration of the facts of each 
ease. At first it was the custom of the 
Commissioners, when they deemed the 
security insufficient, simply to refuse the 
application for the advance; but for 
nearly a year it had been deemed con- 
venient to state, for the advantage of all 
parties concerned, if they so desired, the 
sum which the Commissioners would be 
willing to advance. This information 
was given in Mr. Payne’s case, and 
several applications had since been re- 
ceived for the reduced amounts. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—JOHN 
MOREA, BELFAST. 


Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention had 
been drawn to the penalty inflicted upon 
a man called John McCrea, of Ballyna- 
fugh, Belfast, for refusing to give his 
name to a tram conductor, who was fined 
£5, with an alternative of two and a- 
half months’ imprisonment; whether 
the Resident Magistrates, by whom the 
fine was imposed, enjoy the privilege of 
travelling free by the trams at present ; 
and, whether complaints have reached 
him that the bye-laws, which prevent 
overcrowding of tram cars in Belfast, 
have become practically inoperative, 
since the Police Force have been largely 
favoured with free travelling by those 
who have the management of the tram 
service in Belfast ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that Colonel Forbes, the Resident 
Magistrate who heard the case, reported 
that it was not for refusing to give his 
name that the man was fined, but for 
persistently and wilfully obstructing the 
servants of the Tramway Company. 
The Resident Magistrate had not the 
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privilege of travelling free. When he 
took up duty in Belfast the privilege of 
travelling free was offered to him by the 
Company; but he declined it, and pays 
an annual subscription. The police 
were not favoured with the privilege of 
travelling free. A policeman enjoyed 
the privilege only in a case of emer- 
gency in the discharge of hisduty. The 
Town Inspector reported that the police 
had the most positive orders to enforce 
the bye-laws; but that, owing to the 
excellent manner in which the service 
was conducted, very little overcrowding 
occurred. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he can now say whether Captain 
Jackson, a representative of Messrs. 
Streeter, was escorted to the Ruby 
Mines, with staff and machinery for 
working the mines; whether Captain 
Jackson remained at the Ruby Mines 
with his staff and machinery, and is still 
there; and, whether he is working the 
mines, and under what conditions ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Until the receipt of the Papers now on 
their way from India, the Secretary of 
State cannot give any information as to 
the movements of Captain Jackson, nor 
any further information upon other 
pete connected with the Ruby Mines. 

he Viceroy, however, has telegraphed 
that no lease or mining rights of any 
sort or description have been granted to 
Messrs. Streeter’s syndicate, nor are 
their agents at work on the mines. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
aware that the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs promised the other 
evening that a telegram should be sent 
to India in order to ascertain whether 
Captain Jackson had started with ma- 
chinery and a staff for the purpose of 
working the mines ? 

Sir JOHN GORST said, that the 
Government had telegraphed for certain 
information ; but the details required by 
the hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, be 
found in the Papers now on their way to 
England. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs un- 
deértook that if I furnished the particulars 
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in writing a telegram asking for the in- 
formation should be sent. 

Str JOHN GORST: I regret that 
there should have been any misunder- 
standing with the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs during my 
absence, and anything he undertook to 
do should certainly be carried out. 


WALES — THE TITHE AGITATION— 
THE DISTURBANCES AT MOCHDRE. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
ean state by whom, and how soon, the 
proposed inquiry into the Mochdre dis- 
turbances will be held ; and, whether he 
will take care that such inquiry is held 
in the locality in which the disturbances 
took place, and that the parties im- 
mediately interested therein have an 
opportunity of appearing and of being 
properly represented thereat ? 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) also asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, Whether he 
will instruct theauthority to be appointed 
by him to inquire into the circumstances 
of the tithe disturbances at Mochdre, to 
give the like permission (as far as 
practicable) to the tithepayers and the 
persons injured at the disturbance to 
appear or be represented at the inquiry, 
and to produce evidence as was given to 
persons injured at the Belfast riots with 
respect to the Belfast inquiry ? 

Tse UNDER SECRELARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worrttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: No 
unnecessary delay will take place in 
holding the proposed inquiry into the 
Mochdre disturbances. The inquiry will 
be entrusted to a Metropolitan police 
magistrate or some lawyer of distinction. 
It will be held in the locality, and in- 
structions will be given to tae Commis- 
sioner to make the inquiry full and ex- 
haustive, and to elicit information from 
all persons interested. Strictly speak- 
ing, in an inquiry of this sort there are 
no parties ; and there is no right of ap- 
pearauce by counsel or in person. It 
was the rule laid down by Mr. Justice 
Day in the Belfast inquiry. The extent 
to which persons interested are allowed 
to intervene in the inquiry must be left 
to the discretion of the Commissioner, 
who will, doubtless, welcome any assist- 
ance properly rendered to the Court. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: Will evi- 
dence be taken on oath ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: No; I 
am afraid it could not be so taken under 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked, 
whether the Commission would be com- 
petent to inquire into the alleged exist- 
ence of an illegal combination called the 
Anti-Tithe League, and to examine the 
officers of that combination as to the 
part they took in connection with the 
disturbanees ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked, whether the riot 
at Mochdre was only one of a series of 
similar riots organized under the same 
leaders, who moved from place to place 
with the object of resisting the police ; 
and whether the scope of the inquiry 
would be such as to allow of evidence 
being taken to show the circumstances 
in which the agitation originated, the 
manner in which it had hitherto been 
conducted, and the persons by whom it 
was countenanced ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
wished to know whether it was in Order 
for an hon. Member to declare that the 
Anti-Tithe League was an illegal organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
used that expression it is clearly out of 
Order. 

Mr. KENYON: I said the alleged 
illegal combination. [ Cheers, and cries of 
“ Withdraw !”’| 

Mr. SPEAKER suggested that the 
hon. Member should substitute the 
words “ Anti-Tithe” agitation. 

Mr. KENYON assented. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Den- 
bigh would remember that the other day 
the Secretary of State had said that the 
inquiry would be into the circumstances 
of that riot, and in his answer to-day he 
had himself said that the inquiry would 
be exhaustive. The hon. Member for 
Shropshire had better address his Ques- 
tion to the Home Secretary to-morrow. 


NAVY—SEIZURE OF A YACHT’S FLAG 
IN BANTRY BAY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that Lieutenant Saul, 
of H.M.S. Shannon, did, on last Tuesday 
evening, board a smal) yacht Yelonging 
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to Mr. W. Murphy, M.P., in Bantry 
Bay, and, after producing his commis- 
sion and a letter from the captain of the 
Shannon, demanded and seized a small 
flag which the yacht was flying; whe- 
ther he is aware that the flag in question 
has been repeatedly hoisted on board 
the yacht for some years past; whether 
the captain of the Shannon, in his letter, 
stated ‘‘that the flag was at all times 
objectionable, but especially so on the 
Jubilee Day;” what was objectionable 
about the flag, and from what portion 
of the yacht’s rigging was the flag dis- 
played ; and, whether any special orders 
had been given by the Admiralty, regu- 
lating the display of private flags on the 
day in question ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
facts as stated in paragraphs one, two, 
and three of the Question are generally 
correct, except that no allusion in the 
letter of the captain was made to the 
Jubilee. The captain of the Shannon 
based his action on Section 105 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. The ob- 
jection taken to the flag was that it was 
displayed as an ensign from the peak, 
and was of an unauthorized description. 
No special orders had been given by the 
Admiralty on the subject. 

Dr. TANNER: Might I ask the 
noble Lord if he is aware that during 
the recent visit of Her Majesty’s Fleet 
to Bantry Bay this same yacht cruised 
amongst those vessels with this same 
flag floating in the same place; and 
whether this is really another attempt 
at a Jubilee outrage ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LAW AND ~JUSTICE—THE VACANT 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE FOR 
WEST HAM. 
Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 


Ham, N.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
can state when it is proposed to fill up 
the vacant post of Stipendiary Magis- 
trate to the Borough of West Ham, as 
the continued delay is matter of great 
public inconvenience ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: West 
Ham has made application for a sepa- 
rate Commission of the Peace, and t 
application has been acceded to. The 
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Lord Chancellor has been requested to 
issue the separate Commission; and as 
West Ham is now a borough, the ap- 
| err one of a stipendiary is only de- 
ayed until a separate Commission is 
completed. That seems to be the proper 
course under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882. 


INLAND REVENUE—LICENCES OF 
GROOMS IN RACING STABLES. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the employ- 
ment of grooms in racing stables is ex- 
empt from the licence required for the 
employment of grooms elsewhere em- 
ployed; and, if so, whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of removing the 
inequality of taxation owing to the ex- 
emption aforesaid ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that grooms 
in racing stables are treated in exactly 
the same way as regards licence duty as 
grooms in any other stables. If the 
racing stables are public the grooms are 
exempt from licence duty, as are all at- 
tendants in ordinary trade stables; if 
the stables are private a licence is re- 
quired. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE MOISTURE 
CLAUSE. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, S8.E.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Upon 
what principle the Excise authorities 
will act in carrying out the Moisture 
Clause in the Inland Revenue Bill in 
the case of roll tobacco, in which there 
is so much difference in the quantity of 
moisture at the centre and at the cir- 
cumference of the roll ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s) 
(Hanover Square): The principle upon 
which the Excise authorities will act in 
carrying out the Moisture Clause in the 
new Inland Revenue Bill is that no pur- 
chaser shall be liable to buy tobacco 
containing more than 35 per cent of 
water. The Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber seems to suggest that an average 
should be struck, and that it seid te 
sufficient that a roll taken as a whole 
contained no more than 35 per cent of 
water, though particular parts of it, such 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
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as the inner coils, might contain more, 
I think that would be a very unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement for purchasers who 
happened to be supplied from the inner 
mer The hon. Member must recollect 
that 35 per cent of moisture is a maxi- 
mum. It is the extreme limit of mois- 
ture, not the ideal amourt. If, in order 
to insure that no portion of his tobacco 
should contain more than 35 per cent, 
a manufacturer is obliged to make some 
of it so as to contain somewhat less, that 
surely gives him no legitimate ground 
of complaint. 


INDIA—THE COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
FINANCE—THE REPORT. 


Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the Report of the 
Commission on Indian Finance will be 
printed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Tho Report of the Finance Committee 
has not yet been received by the Secre- 
tary of State, and it is, therefore, at 
present impossible to say whether it will 
be published. 


INDIA—THE NIZAM—MINING RIGHTS 
—THE DECCAN COMPANY. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, What were the terms on 
which the Deccan Company obtained the 
concession of a monopoly of mining 
rights within the territories of His 
Highness the Nizam ; and, whether the 
Secretary of Stato has accorded his sanc- 
tion to those terms ? 

Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jomn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The principal terms of the contract 
between the Government of Hyderabad 
and the Deccan Company are :—(1) 
The Company is to work the coal-fields 
at Singareni on the Nizam’s State Rail- 
way. (2) The Company may elect to 
take up and work any of certain coal 
and iron-fields specified in the contract 
at any time till January 1, 1890. (3) 
The Company may exercise in any part 
of the territories of the Nizam the ex- 
clusive right of prospecting and testing 
for gold, silver, iron, precious stones, 
precious metals, and other mines and 
minerals and mineral oils until Octo- 
ber 31, 1891, for which exclusive right 
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they are to pay Rs.50,000 per annum. 
(4) The Hyderabad Government are to 
grant to the oy wed mining leases for 
99 years of the Singareni Coal-field, of 
such of the specified coal and iron as 
they may select by January 1, 1890, 
and of such other mines as they may 
notify to the Hyderabad Government 
by December 31, 1891, on conditions 
prescribed by the contract. The late 
Secretary of State accorded his sanction 
to this contract on July 27, 1886, subject 
to the condition that the Company 
should undertake to surrender to the 
Hyderabad Government any land taken 
up under its provisions upon which 
mining operations were not commenced 
before the end of 1896. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked whether the Company 
had paid anything for this gigantic 
monopoly ? 

Sir JOHN GORST said, that he had 
stated there was a contract, of which he 
had given the substantial terms. The 
hon. Member could judge for himself 
of the benefit derived by the Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
what the Company was to get, but not 
what they were to give. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, the Company 
was to work the coal-fields in the Nizam’s 
Dominions; that the 99 years’ leases 
were to be granted under conditions, one 
of which was the payment of certain 
royalties. [‘‘ What royalties?” ] In 
the case of the Singareni field, if the 
sale was less than 100,000 tons eight 
annas a ton; if more, higher royalties 
up to a rupee were to be paid. In the 
case of the other mines the royalties 
were to be fixed by agreement between 
experienced mining engineers, one to be 
appointed by the Company and the 
other by the Government of India. 


POST OFFICE — FINANCE — GOVERN- 
MENT STOCK AND POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) (for Mr. Fen- 
wick) (Northumberland, Wansbeck) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the Government is prepared to bring in 
a Bill to provide further facilities for 
small investments in Government Stock, 
and for further increasing the useful- 
ness of Post Office Savings Banks; and, 
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if so, whether he can state when the 
Bill will be introduced ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member is, I think, aware that I 
have already more than once expressed 
my wish to deal with this subject, upon 
which I am still in communication with 
my Colleagues in the Government, with 
whom it must rest to determine whether 
legislation in this direction can be under- 
taken in the present Session. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
MAYOR OF CORK. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Mayor of 
Cork has been superseded in his right 
to act inhis magisterial capacity; if so, 
by whom, and by virtue of what power 
or authority ? 

Tuzt PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: No, Sir; the Mayor of Cork has 
not been superseded in his right to act 
in his magisterial capacity. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—JUDI- 
CIAL BUSINESS (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the follow- 
ing paragraph which appeared in The 
Northern Standard of the 18th instant, 
and which purports to be the order of 
Mr. Baron, the County Court Judge of 
Monaghan :— 

“As the celebration of the Jubilee of our 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen will take 
place on Tuesday next, the Court will not sit 
on that day to hear any business but ejectments, 
and will adjourn at 12 noon;” 
and, whether such order was made with 
the knowledge and consent of the Go- 
vernment, or by whose authority this 
order was made ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : As the hon. Member for Monaghan 
is probably aware, County Court Judges 
act entirely on their own responsibility. 
The Chief Secretary, however, has been 
favoured in this case with a statement 
from his Honour Judge Baron, to the 
effect that he received a Memorial most 
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respectably signed on behalf of the in- 
habitants of Monaghan and district in- 
forming him that they intended to keep 
the 2ist as a holiday, and requesting 
that he would adjourn his Court to the 
22nd. He sonsdined the practitioners, 
who informed him that it would be very 
difficult to get witnesses to attend the 
Court on the 2ist. He then informed 
the Memorialists that, the 21st being 
named for ejectments in the first in- 
stance, and as witnesses often came a 
distance in such cases, he would go 
through the list of ejectments and then 
adjourn the Court to the following 
morning, and he acted accordingly, as 
he had a perfect right to do. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MAYOR OF CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
Captain Plunkett has taken magisterial 
charge of the City of Cork; whether he 
has given instructions to the police to 
permit no prisoner to be discharged on 
the Mayor of Cork’s orders, and to have 
all prisoners tried by a Resident Magi- 
strate; and, whether a Divisional Magi- 
strate is authorized or empowered, by 
statute or otherwise, to supersede, of his 
own motion, the jurisdiction and autho- 
rity of the Mayor of that City? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Captain Plunkett has not taken 
magisterial charge of the City of Cork. 
He has taken no step to increase or 
diminish the authority vested in him as 
Divisional Magistrate. The only instruc- 
tions that he has given to the police are 
that when prisoners are arrested during 
a riot the Resident Magistrate should be 
at once communicated with. 

Dr. TANNER: May I direct the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s attention 
to the second portion of my Question— 
whether Captain Plunkett has given 
directions to the police that no prisoner 
ehould be discharged on the Mayor of 
Cork’s orders? 

Cotoye. KING-HARMAN: I have 
already given an answer. I have said 


the only instructions he has given to the 
police are that when prisoners are 
arrested during riots the Resident Magi- 
— shall be at once communicated 
with. 
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Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. at gallant Gentle- 
man, is he aware of the fact that when 
the Mayor of Cork gave an order in 
writing for the discharge of prisoners, 
whose residences and everything apper- 
taining to whom he was thoroughly 
satisfied about, these orders were disre- 
garded by the Constabulary ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : The only 
information bearing upon this subject 
that I have is that one prisoner was 
arrested red-handed in the act of wreck- 
ing Zhe Cork Constitution office. The 
Mayor of Cork sent a letter ordering the 
discharge of the man, and the police 
very properly refused to comply with 
orders sent by letter in such a case. 

Dr. TANNER: Might I direct the 
attention of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to the third portion of my 
Question. Whether the Divisional 
Magistrate is authorized and empowered 
to act in this unconstitutional fashion ? 

Cotoner KING- HARMAN: The 
Question should be addressed to the Law 
Officers. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.): Is tho 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman aware 
that in the case in which the Mayor of 
Cork wrote the note referred to he had 
been furnished with a certificate that 
detention during the night would be 
dangerous to the prisoner’s health ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: I am not 


aware. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — THE 
ENGLISH LABOUR MARKED. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Austrian Government has issued a warn- 
ing to its subjects contemplating re- 
moval to London, that the English 
labour market is overcrowded; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
make representations to the Govern- 
ments of other European countries, with 
a view to the issue by them of similar 
notices ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fencusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : Since the hon. Member’s 
Question appeared on the Paper, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna has 
been asked respecting the newspaper 
report to which, I presume, the Soe 
tion of the hon. Member refers, and has 





Colonel King- Harman 


replied by telegraph that the Austro- 
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Hungarian Government has not issued 
any notice to emigrants in the sense that 
the English labour market is over- 
crowded. I do not know that Her 
Majesty’s Government has any intention 
of representing to European Govern- 
ments that the labour market in this 
country is overcrowded. 


HIS HOLINESS THE POPE—DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE VATICAN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Pope has communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government any desire for the 
establishment of Diplomatic relations 
between England and the Vatican ; and, 
whether, since the Pontiff has ceased to 
be Sovereign of the Roman States, Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplate the 
establishment of such relations; and, if 
so, with what object, and on what 
grounds ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H 
Smit) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that no such proposals as those contem- 
plated in this Question have ever been 
made either to or by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


CELEBRATION OF THEJUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — HER 
MAJESTY’S LETTER OF THANKS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, subject to 
the Queen’s approval, he would direct 
that Her Most Gracious Majesty’s letter 
of thanks to her loyal subjects should be 
autotyped, and copies transmitted to the 
Lord Lieutenants, Mayors, and Chair- 
men of Local Boards for publication 
throughout the country ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I will 
communicate with the Secretary of State 
upon the subject ; and I have no doubt 
that he will give such directions as are 
usual on an occasion of this character. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — DESTITU- 
TION AMONG IRON- WORKERS AT 
TIPTON. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked a Question with reference 
to a report that 400 iron-workers and 
their families were starving at Tipton in 
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consequenco of the stoppage of the iron- 
works. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Board have received no communication 
on thie subject, but will instruct the In- 
spector of the district to make inquiry. 
The out-door labour test order, however, 
is in force in the union (Dudley) in which 
Tipton is comprised ; and the Guardians 
are therefore empowered, when neees- 
sary, to give out-relief under a labour 
test. If arrangements for this purpose 
are not immediately available it is al- 
ways open to the Guardians, in any case 
of emergency, to grant out-door relief, 
and to report the same to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for their sanction, at 
any time within 15 days after it has been 
given. 


on Warlike Stores, 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CONVENTION. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
could communicate to the House any in- 
formation as to the ratification, or other- 
wise, of the Egyptian Convention ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferecusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Government of the 
Porte expressed a strong wish that the- 
ratification should be postponed until 
Monday next; and although that would 
be asomewhat long period of extension, 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
right to accede to the request. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask whether the Conven- 
tion is to be ratified before the House of 
Commons has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it? 


[No reply. ] 
Mr. CONYBEARE said, he would re- 
peat the Question to-morrow. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON WAR- 


LIKE STORES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
When the evidence taken before Sir J. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s Commission on War- 
like Stores would be printed and issued ; 
and, whether, in any case, the Govern- 
ment would undertake that no Votes for 
any officials who might be incriminated 
by that evidence would be taken until 
the House had had a full opportunity of 
studying the evidence ? 
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Tut SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucors) (Exeter) 
said, he had caused inquiry to be made 
of the Secretary to the Commission to 
ask if he could not name a definite and 
early date by which the evidence would 
be received and circulated. With regard 
to the latter portion of the Question, he 
was sure that he might undertake, on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for 
War, that time would be given to the 
House to consider the evidence. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether the 
House might have a similar assurance 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing) said, 
that he could not admit that the Ad- 
miralty were in any way responsible 
for the stores issued by the Ordnance 
Department. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In answer to Sir Hussry Vivian 
(Swansea, District), 


Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrz) (Strand, Westminster) said, that 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Coal Mines, 
&e. Regulation Bill before the comple- 
tion of the proceedings on the Report of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill. He had already undertaken to 
& Notice of the day when the Coal 

ines, &c. Regulation Bill would be 
taken. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): May I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, do the Government intend to 
take the Criminal Law Amendment ([re- 
land) Bill on every day this week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
that the Bill would not occupy every day 
of the week. It was, however, the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed 
with it continuously until the Report 
stage should have been disposed of. 


In answer to Mr. Cavenpisu Ben- 
Tinck (Whitehaven), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it 
would be necessary to take the Report 
of Supply that evening. He could not 
name an hour for the consideration of 
the Order. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Does he intend to pro- 
ceed with the Order of the Day num- 
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ber 6 to-night ; and, if not, when he ir. 
tends to proceed with it? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krxc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) : I do not propose 
to take it to-night. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to give Notice 
to the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that when he does take that Order I 
shall offer the most strenuous opposition, 
at every practicable stage, to the pro. 
position which provides, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, for the appointment of a Hybrid 
Watch Committee in Belfast. I would 
also ask on what day the Irish Land 
Law Bill is likely to come down to this 
House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: On a very early 
day next wesk, Sir. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cunssiipmipats 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 

LAND) BILL.—{Br1 290.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 

CONSIDERATION. | FIRST NIGHT. | 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee), in 
rising to move the following clause :— 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty, on an 
address presented by cither House of Parlia- 
ment, to declare by Order in Council that this 
Act shall, from and after a date to be specified 
in such Order, cease to have any cffect ; and 
thereupon this Act shall, as from the date so 
specified in such Order, become null and void 
in like manner asif it had been repealed by Act 
of Parliament,” 
said: I do not wish to stand between the 
House and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley), who has an. Amendment 
on the Paper to limit the operation of 
the Act to three years. I only wish to 
interpose for a few moments to state the 
reasons why I have not been able alto- 
gether to accept his proposal, and why I 
have ventured to offer this clause to the 
House as a possible compromise between 
the position which, as I understand, has 
been taken up by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the question of the duration of 
this Act and the position which is taken 
up on this side of the House. I must, 
in candour, admit that there is a good 
deal of force in what is said on behalf 
of the objects of the Government in 
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to a fixed period of years. They have | 


some reason to argue that they ought 
not to be called upon, and that Parlia- 
ment ought not to be called upon—and 
here I believe that the country will 
support them—that Parliament ought 
not to be called upon at short intervals 
to give up practically an entire Session 
to be wasted in passing a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland. We hear that this Bill will 
be tantamount to coercion for ever and 
ever. Ido not believe there is much 
force in that cry. This Bill will no more 
be perpetual than any other Act of 
Parliament will be. It will no more be 
perpetual than the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Our real 
objection to the Bill is this, and I shall 
state it frankly and at once—namely, 
that by the Bill as it stands you are 
giving to the House of Lords the power 
of perpetuating this Act, it may be, in 
defiance of the wishes of the House of 
Commons. This Bill is in its nature an 
exceptional Bill. Bythe whole of Parlia- 
mentary practice heretofore, Bills of that 
sort have been temporary Bills, and you 
are introducing an innovation in pro- 
posing this Bill without naming a fixed 
period for its duration. I say that a 
Bill of this character, exceptional in the 
circumstances that justify it, and tempo- 
rary in its intention, ought not to be 
perpetuated except by the authority of 
both Houses of Parliament. I do not 
admit that it is any answer to this con- 
tention that a change of Government 
would make the Act a dead letter. That 
is not true as a matter of fact, because 
there are many clauses in this Bill of a 
substantive character, and which do not 
depend for being engrossed upon the 
Statute Book whatever the Adminis- 
tration in power may be. There may 
be no disposition on the part of a Liberal 
Government to repeal them. Irish 
Members will not forget that there have 
been Liberal Coercionist Governments 
before, and Liberal Governments may 
be coercionist again. This Bill will 
enable a future Government, Liberal or 
Tory, to excuse itself from repealing 
this measure on the ground that repeal 
is unnecessary, or that, in view of the 
opposition of the House of Lords, it is 
not worth while to sacrifice the time. 
The essential point is that the repeal of 
this Bill will require the consent of both 
Houses, and, therefore, that one House 
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can perpetuate the Bill; and that, in 
view of the exceptional character of the 
Bill, isa hardship. I can conceive an 
objection to this clause on the ground 
that it isa novelty. It may be alleged 
that it is unprecedented. I do not con- 
ceive that such an objection can for a 
moment come from Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who have been 
exhibiting all through this Session the 
most complete—and, to my mind, most 
wholesome—disregard for precedents. 
Their course in regard to this Bill is 
unprecedented. They make it perpe- 
tual. But there are three proposals 
within the four corners of the Bill itself 
which justify my proposal. The Go- 
vernment, in the first place, propose to 
give the Lord Lieutenant the power by 
Proclamation to make law in Ireland, 
and to make law of a very exceptional 
and hazardous character. They propose 
to delegate to the Lord Lieutenant the 
power of legislating. In the second 
place, they give to the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of repealing the legislation 
which he has brought into existence, 
because they enable him to revoke his 
Proclamations. In the third place, they 
reserve to a particular House of Par- 
liament the power to put an end toa 
law created by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I have therefore within the Bill 
itself precedents for the course which I 
propose in this Motion. My object is to 
prevent the House of Lords keeping this 
Act upon the Statute Bvok in defiance, 
it may be, of the wishes of a future House 
of Commons. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not accept this clause, I think 
the inference will be undeniable and 
irresistible that it is their settled inten- 
tion to bring about the result of keeping 
this Bill upon the Statute Book irrespec- 
tive of the wishes of the Representatives 
of the people, and thus to place in perpe- 
tuity a stigma upon the whole of the Irish 
people. In conclusion, I beg to move the 
clause of which I have given Notice, 

Clause (Act may be repealed by 
Councils), —( fr. £. Robertson, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, EK.) said, he hoped that the hon. 
Member would forgive him if he did not 
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&o into the general question of the dura- 
tion of this Bill upon the present Amend- 
ment. Heagreed with the hon. Member 
as to the inconvenience of wasting the 
time of Parliament in discussing the 
provisions of Criminal Law for Ireland ; 
but he failed to discover how the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member met the diffi- 
culty. If this Bill were brought to a 
summary termination by an Order in 
Council, and after that it became neces- 
sary again to pass a Criminal Law for 
Treland, the whole weary round would 
again have to be gone through. The 
hon. Member had said that his object 
was that the House of Lords should not 
be able to interfere with the intentions 
of the House of Commons as to the re- 
peal of the Bill. For his own part, he 
quite admitted that it was now impos- 
sible for the House of Commons to repeal 
the Bill of its own Motion; but, if it 
wished to do so, it was possible for the 
majority in that House, by placing a 
Ministry in power which possessed its 
confidence, to prevent this Act from 
being operative over a single square 
mile; but, in his opinion, more violent 
and extraordinary interference with the 
machinery of legislation had never been 
suggested. The proposal of the hon. 
Member to allow the repeal of an Act 
by the means which he proposed, was 
an extraordinary violation of precedent. 
The repeal of a law was as much a legis- 
lative act as the enactment ofa law, and 
if they started the precedent that by an 
Order in Council an Act of Parliament 
could be repealed by the Government of 
the day, what security had they that this 
would not be extended in the future to 
the enactment of Acts of Parliament as 
well as to their repeal? In principle 
there was no difference between the two 
cases. For these reasons, the Govern- 
ment felt it impossible to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne), in rising to move— 

“‘ That this Act shall be of no force and effect 
after the expiration of three years next after 
the passing thereof,” 
said: I cannot agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) when he applauded the Go- 
vernment for taking an unprecedented 
course. It appears to me that in legis- 
lation of this kind precedent is a very 
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valuable guide; and my first argument 
in favour of the clause which I propose, 
is the argument based upon precedent 
and on the fact that no Bill of this 
description has ever before been pro- 
posed to Parliament without a limita- 
tion in point of time. This is the first 
Government that has had the courage— 
I am afraid I must say the shameful 
courage—to propose exceptional legisla- 
tion without providing that that legisla- 
tion shall be temporary in its duration. 
I may notice that even in this Bill 
Section 8 limits the operation of the 
Arms Act which is now in force, to a 
period of five years, while no part of 
the Bill is itself so guavded. I may 
point out that even in the most high- 
flying Tory times of 1819 and 1820 the 
most stringent of the Acts of that day 
were guarded in point of time. Now, 
why has the Legislature hitherto always 
been so careful to provide that these 
Acts should be only temporary in their 
duration? It is because that up to the 
present time the Legislature has wisely 
felt that it was essential and indispen- 
sable that in any legislation of this kind 
it should be necessary and compulsory 
that Parliament should at the earliest 
possible time review and reconsider the 
conditions under which that legislation 
was passed. It was felt by Parliament and 
and the Government that though circum- 
stances might justify—and I neverdenied 
that it may be the case—whether in Ire- 
land or in England, concession of excep- 
tional repressive powers, yet this depar- 
ture from the regular path of administra- 
tion and justice, this exceptional restric- 
tion of civil rights, was a thing so serious 
and so grave that Parliament should 
have no choice in the matter, but should 
be appealed to and compelled from time 
to time to consider whether the circum- 
stances which had originally justified 
that legislation still existed and still 
justified it. This will be the first Par- 
liament and the first Government which 
has cast to the winds the old fashioned 
wise regard for the liberty of the sub- 
ject and of jealous care that exceptional 
repressive legislation shall not endure 
one day after it is practically demanded 
by circumstances. I say that all depar- 
tures from ordinary law ought to be 
temporary and difficult; and I disagree 
again with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dundee. I say that Parliament 
ought not to grudge one minute of time 
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for the consideration of such questions 
when it may become necessary. What 
are the arguments of the Government 
in favour of this measure? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), who is a metaphysi- 
cian, gave us what I thought was a very 
metaphysical reason for acquiescing in 
the provisions of this Bill. He reminded 
us of the fact that this Bill, though un- 
limited in duration, is not necessarily 
applicable over the whole of Ireland, 
and laid down the doctrine that the 
limitation of space compensates for the 
absence of limitation of time. Meta- 
physicians have said many strange 
things about time and space before 
now, but none stranger than this. In 
what sense a limitation of space gives 
compensation for the absence of a limi- 
tation of time it passes my powers of 
distinction to recognizs. Then there 
were some remarks upon this sub- 
ject which fell from the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
and from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) in defence of this 
peculiarity of the Bill. The Attorney 
General for Ireland stated, during the 
Committee stage, that there was no such 
thing, in the proper sense of the word, 
asa perpetual Act of Parliament; that 
every Act of Parliament can be, and 
ought to be, repealed when the neces- 
sity for it exists no longer; and that 
that is the measure of the continuance 
of a Statute. I notice that this argu- 
ment answers another argument that 
seems to find favour with hon. Members 
opposite. It is said that the reason of 
the failure of previous Coercion Acts in 
Treland is that they were temporary in 
character, and not perpetual. But the 
language of the Attorney General for 
Ireland is an answer upon that point. 
You first say that the Act ought to be 
perpetual ; then you say no Act is per- 
petual. You first say that this Act ought 
not to be temporary; then you hurry 
to show that all Acts are temporary. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works-said 
that it was perfectly possible for the 
Lord Lieutenant to reduce every word in 
this Act to the position of a dead letter 
by one stroke of the pen, and the Chief 
Secretary tells us that a Parliamentary 
majority can prevent its being operative 
over a single square mile. But that is 
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our charge against it. It is that by it 
you have devolved acts of power which 
Parliament ought to keep in its own 
hands upon the Lord Lieutenant. We 
say that this Act will be no law in the 
true sense of the word; it is a list, an 
inventory, acatalogueof arbitrary powers 
to be used or disused at the goodwill 
and pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Now, Sir, I submit that that is what 
neither jurists nor politicians have ever 
meant by permanence of the law either for 
Ireland or anywhere else. It is not what 
the Prime Minister meant when he said 
that the failure of our government was 
due to changes of temperature at West- 
minster, rather than changes of tem- 
perature in Ireland. The Criminal Law 
in Ireland is to change and shift, and 
move up and down, be one day more 
stringent, and the next day not stringent 
at all, exactly as the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant is held, one day by the Represen- 
tative of one Party, and the next by the 
Representative of another Party. Tho 
Bill also creates new offences. That is 
no longer denied—the Attorney General 
for Ireland admitted it the other night. 
But these acts will be, or will not be, 
offences at law just as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and not as Parliament, pleases. 
The question of the legality of associa- 
tion, a subject which is of the utmost 
importance, is withdrawn from the pro- 
per legal tribunals and is declared to 
depend solely upon the will of the Lord 
Lieutenant. How do you suppose the 
people of Ireland, under these cireum- 
stances, are going to have a new-born 
respect for the dignity, impartiality, and 
majesty of your law? I do not care 
what jurist the right hon. Gentleman 
appeals to. He shall appeal, if he likes, 
to Mr. Dicey, to Professor Pollock, to Sir 
James Stephen, and others, all of whom 
are with him and against us on the 
question of Home Rule, and I will 
undertake to say every one of those high 
authorities will tell him that to place for 
an indefinite time the Executive power 
in England, Ireland, or anywhere else 
in a position to decide and declare what 
the Criminal Law shall be, what the 
Criminal Law Procedure shall be, when 
the ordinary securities of what foreigners 
call the Constitutional guarantees—when 
those securities shall be operative and 
when suspended—I say, all will tell him 
that it is the essence of tyranny, and that 
it makes all the difference between a free 
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Government and an arbitrary despotism. 
Sir, I know very well that this Bill when 
it becomes law may be repealed ; but 
locking at the matter from a practical 
view, I think no Gentleman in the House 
will deny that there is all the difference 
in the world between a compulsory lapse 
and possible repeal. I will not dwell 
upon the probable difficulty of per- 
suading noble Lords in ‘‘ another place” 
to acquiesce in that repeal. I will not 
dwell upon the great difficulty which 
Parliament and any Government will 
feel in taking up any subject that it is 
not positively compelled to take up. 
Everybody knows that a Government 
will think twice, thrice, aye, a hundred 
times—especially a Government with so 
deep-rooted a conviction as you have on 
this matter—before it proposes the re- 
peal of this Act. My imagination fails 
to conceive Her Majesty’s Ministers— 
whatever changes may take place in Ire- 
land—coming to this House in two or 
three, or any number of years from now, 
and asking us to repoal the Act which 
they are now asking us to pass. And let 
us come to the point in this matter. The 
Bill of the Government as it stands 
shifts the burden of proof of the neces- 
sity for exceptional legislation in a 
manner which makes the difference 
between their method and mine vital. 
By my proposal, and by the method 
invariably followed hitherto, the burden 
of the necessity for exceptional legisla- 
tion falls where it has always invariably 
fallen—on the shoulders of those who 
maintain the necessity for exceptional 
legislation. Now, that is a very proper 
thing, in my judgment. It has been the 
invariable condition of exceptional re- 

ressive legislation. But the Billofthe 

overnment pursues the very opposite 
method; those who ask for a repeal 
will have to prove a negative, which is 
an extremely difficult thing to do to the 
satisfaction of any majority who do not 
agree. The Government say they will be 
willing to allow the Bill to be repealed 
when the necessity for it has disappeared. 
I want to know how you are going to 
test necessity. Now, since we Fast dis- 
cussed the Bill, we have had a Return 
which shows what appeared before, that 
the necessity now is as low, as far as we 
can test it by figures, as it is ever likely 
to be, and lower than it has been in 
other days when coercion has been en- 
forced. To illustrate the difficulty of 
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showing when necessity exists and when 
it does not, I should like to refer to the 
figures in the Return which has been 
laid before Parliament since we last dis- 
cussed the Bill. The Chief Secretary 
pooh-poohs those Returns, yet they are 
the only positive test, distinguished from 
vague assertion and anecdotes, on which 
we can rely. In April, 1887, the total 
number of reported outrages was 86; in 
May it was 62. If you deduct in each 


| case the threatening letters, the balance 


for April of reported outrages is 49, and 
for May only 33. Now, in order to 
measure the significance of these figures, 
I would ask the House to remember 
what were the figures in the earlier part 
of the year. In January, the figure 
which now is 62, was 65; in February, 
the figure, now 62, was 77; and in March 
it was 99. Therefore, you have a de- 
cline of something like 50 per cent be- 
tween March, 1887, and the date of the 
last Return. Comparing the last two 
months with the two months previous 
there is a decline from 176 to 148. But 
I should like to go back to May, 1885. 
The five months of 1887, for which we 
have Returns, give the reported out- 
rages at 389, whilst for the five months 
up to May, in 1885, the number was 
474; and yet when the reported out- 
rages in 1885 were 474 for the five 
months, the present Members of the 
Government assured the country and 
assured Parliament that reliance on 
the ordinary law was a great success— 
and, yet, now 389 outrages prove that 
a resort to extraordinary law is a dire 
and pressing necessity. 1 know the Chief 
Secretary will tell us that this is due to 
the shadow of his Bill. Well, I hope 
for the sake of the goverument of Ire- 
land the right hon. Gentleman, on re- 
flection, will know better, for he must 
know that the shadow of this Bill has 
nothing whatever to do with the decline 
in the number of outrages. Another 
test of the alleged necessity for this Bill 
is the state of opinion recorded by the 
chief organs of opinion inIreland. We 
are not left in the dark there; and I am 
ata loss to imagine a state of things 
arising in Ireland three years hence, or 
at any other time, when that opinion 
will be more unanimous against this 
legislation than itis to-day. Mr. Knipe, 
the only Representative of the tenant 
farmers on the Cowper Commission, tells 
you that any attempt to meet crime and 
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outrage by coercive legislation will not 
only fail to secure tranquillity, but will 
aggravate disorder. Beyond that, since 
we last discussed the Bill, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland have met again, and 
have again re-affirmed what they 
affirmed in April last—first, that this 
Bill will not check outrage in the limited 
area where it prevails; secondly, that 
it will provoke opposition to the law in 
the area which is now tranquil ; thirdly, 
that it will substitute secret societies for 
public and Constitutional agitation ; and 
fourthly, that it will still further em- 
bitter the relations, already bitter 
enough, between coercing landlords, for 
whom the Bill is framed, and the ten- 
ants against whom it will be adminis- 
tered. That is what the clergy say, 
that is what the Representative of the 
tenant farmers says; and I need not re- 
mind the House that it is what five- 
sixths of the Irish Representatives say. 
Therefore, it comes to this—that when 
you announce that you will keep this 
Act on the Statute Book until its object 
has been attained, you will keep it toa 
date which, according to all the great 
influential and representative organs of 
opinion in Ireland, is a date which will 
never arrive on this side of Doomsday. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, in an in- 
terjectory remark, that this was an 
emancipating Bill. [ZLaughter.} Yes; 
it is a Bill for emancipating the popula- 
tion of Ireland from the clergy, from 
the Bishops, from the constituencies, 
from their chosen Representatives. 
Now, permanence goes to the very 
root of the whole policy upon which 
this Bill rests, because no Act ever 
passed by Parliament is made perma- 
nent unless the evils against which it is 
directed are in the contemplation of Par- 
liament and the authors of such legisla- 
tion . Yes, I believe this is a 
sound Parliamentary doctrine, that the 
permanence of an Act implies the per- 
manence of the evils against which the 
enactment is directed. You, there- 
fore, by omitting the customary restric- 
tions in point of time, are admitting that 
you do not expect any other legislation 
that you have in store to put an end to 
the evils which this Bill professes to be 
directed against. By the absence of 
provisions for restriction of time, you 
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—for that is what they are—with the 
stamp of unfitness for civil rights which 
are enjoyed by all British citizens in 
England and in Scotland. The Govern- 
ment will not pass such a measure for 
England, because they say it is not 
required. But there is not one of 
those who advocate the permanence 
of enactments affecting criminal pro- 
cedure who does not at the same 
time couple with that recommendation 
another, that such legislation shall not 
only be permanent, but that it shall be 
uniformly applied for England and Scot- 
land as well as Ireland. Refer to Mr. 
Dicey again, or any of the legal and 
juristical authorities, and they all say it 
must not only be permanent, but uni- 
formly applied. Why is it not? You say 
because it is not wanted here. But then 
the Chief Secretary has admitted, and 
all right hon. Gentlemen on that side 
have admitted, that it is not wanted ina 
great many parts of Ireland either, but 
only for a very small part. The reason 
the Government do not make the mea- 
sure to apply uniformly to England and 
Scotland as well as to Ireland is because 
they dare not. Had they done so, 
before the Bill had reached its second 
reading they would have been swept out 
of existence as aGovernment. I do not 
argue that you ought to extend these new 
ate of criminal procedure to Eng- 
and; what Ido argue is that the fact 
that you do not extend those provisions 
to England shows that you regard your 
legislation as what it is—special, excep- 
tional, and peculiar. Well, if it is 
special, exceptional, and peculiar, if it is 
designed to meet an extraordinary set of 
circumstances, then I say that that is in 
itself a proof that it ought to be limited 
in point of duration of time. It is, then, 
folly to talk of equal political rights be- 
tween England and Ireland, where there 
is an inequality such as this Bill will 
establish—an inequality of civil rights. 
This Bill will put the Irish citizen in a far 
worse position in respect of civil rights 
than he was when the Franchise Bill or 
the Catholic Neg tay en Act changed 
his position for the better in respect of 

olitical rights. It does far more to 
ower his civil rights than those Acts did 
to raise his political rights. The admi- 
nistration of justice, it will not be denied 
by any lawyer on that Bench, is the most 
important of all the Departments of 
State. It is that Department upon which 
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the most valuable clements of civil life 
depend. And what you are going to do 
in Ireland by the passing of this Act is 
to bring it about that a generation will 
grow up to whom the bare existence of 
this Act will be a symbol and a stigma 
of inequality and inferiority. That will 
be a constant and standing reason—and 
a good reason—for hating the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament which imposes 
and which retains it. I am not particu- 
larly fond of referring to the Act of 
Union ; but I venture to say that it is 
the Unionists who, by this Act, and 
especially by this provision of the Act 
against which my clause is directed, are 
dealing as heavy a blow as I can imagine 
at the Act of Union. Exceptional mea- 
sures and temporary measures of repres- 
sive legislation might possibly be recon- 
ciled with the spirit and policy of the 
Act of Union; but no ingenuity and no 
sophistry can reconcile with the Act of 
Union that which places the population 
of Ireland for an indefinite and unlimited 
and unmeasured time against the will of 
the vast majority of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, in a position of civil 
inferiority with the population of Great 
Britain. What becomes of the very 
foundations on which Mr. Pitt desired 
the Union to be established? The illus- 
trious author of the Act of Union was 
answering the charges of various as- 
sailants, and he said— 

** Does our union, under such circumstances, 
by free consent and on just and equal terms, 
deserve to be treated as a proposal for subject- 
ing Ireland to a foreign yoke? Is it not rather 
the free and voluntary association of two great 
countries which join for their common benefit 
in one Empire, where each will retain its pro- 
portional weight and importance under the 
security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and 
inseparable interests.’’ 


What has become of reciprocal affection? 
The Government are doing their best, by 
such an Act as this, to extinguish reci- 
rocal affection on the part of Ireland. 
hat has become of the equal laws? 
You are casting the idea of equal laws 
to the winds by such legislation as this, 
and it is, I think, a fatal blow to the 
whole spirit of the policy of the Act of 
Union, a flagrant innovation of all that 
that Union was meanttoaccomplish. The 
clause will, no doubt, be rejected—our 
protest will, no doubt, be an unavailing 
one—but I can only say that for some of 
us, whatever may be our political for- 
tunes or the fortunesof our Party, we 
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shall never cease, we shall never refrain, 
from protesting, in season and out of 
season, against a measure of this kind, 
which in this one particular, as in s0 
many others, is a flagrant violation of 
all the free principles of English Govern- 
ment, and of all the greatest traditions 
of this Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
clause of which he had given Notice. 


Clause (Duration of Act,)—( Ilr. John 
Morley,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
it would be evident to those who had 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. John Morley) that he had 
made a second reading speech against 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentle. 
man stated that all the Coercion Bills 
which had been passed had been 
limited in their duration. But no pre- 
vious Coercion Bill had been framed 
with the same safeguards or with the 
same power of Parliamentary revision 
as the present measure. It was not only 
a question of repeal or the bringing in 
of an Act to repeal the Bill; it was a 
question of the safeguards which were 
contained in the Bill itself. It was a 
question as to the necessity of the matter 
being submitted to the opinion and 
criticism of the House of Commons. The 
Government had been taunted with show- 
ing ‘‘shameful courage ”’ in introducing 
the Bill—might it not rather be a bold- 
ness which should be commended? The 
real question for consideration was whe- 
ther or not the Bill was a measure 
against crime. Over and.over again, if 
not by direct misrepresentation, at least 
by language capable of being misunder- 
stood, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
had said that the Bill was directed 
against bond fide political associations, 
and was not vel a to repress crime. 
It was, therefore, important in consider- 
ing whether such a Bill should be per- 
petually operative to understand tho- 
roughly what its provisions were and 
against what it was directed. He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman did 
justice to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), when he 
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ridiculed his distinction as to the limita- 
tion of space as distinct from the limita- 
tion of time. In fact, there was in this 
Bill a limitation of space and a limita- 
tion of time. On the first point, it had to 
be noted that, saving one small excep- 
tion, no part of the Bill came into force at 
all except in a proclaimed district. He 
denied that the Executive Government 
would proclaim districts without cause, 
or without carefully considering whether 
in the House of Commons they could 
justify their action. It was not just 
criticism of such a measure as this to 
assume that the Executive would pro- 
claim districts wholesale or without 
having a case to lay before the House of 
Commons. In his opinion, a more unfair 
imputation could not be made than to 
say that the Government would proclaim 
districts in order to favour a class which 
was not directly benefited by the provi- 
sions of the measure. Criticisms had 
been made on the fact that the provi- 
sions of the Bill were made to depend on 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the dicta of jurists. There might be 
two opinions as to whether the pas- 
sages were directed to the state of cir- 
cumstances intended to be met by this 
Bill. Their case for the Bill was this. 
There was now in Ireland a state of 
things which justified the introduction 
of such a Bill, and in this belief the 
House had agreed when it decided to 
allow the Bill to be read a first and 
a second time. What were the con- 
siderations that ought to affect the 
House in deciding whether the Bill 
should be permanent in duration but 
limited as to space, so that the area to 
be proclaimed might be carefully con- 
sidered? In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, it was in considering the forces 
which were at work, and which might 
produce in Ireland in the future the 
same state of things which existed in 
Treland at the time of the introduction 
of the Bill. The Government said that 
there had been proceedings in Ire- 
land which were not lawful nor the 
spontaneous outcome of the feelings of 
the Irish people. They also said that 
there had been at work in Ireland forces 
closely connected with associations of the 
worst character, and that those forces 
had been supported not by the internal 
resources of Treland, but by large sums 
of money coming from another country. 
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They said, further, that the possibility 
of that kind of support and assistance, 
coming from the avowed enemies of 
England, was as great in the future as 
in the past. The Executive must be to 
a great extent—indeed, he thought, 
must be solely—the authority to deter- 
mine whether that kind of crime existed 
in Ireland. It was because they had to 
deal with forces of that character, which 
worked in secret and by illegal means, 
and which might at any time produce 
in Ireland a state of things perfectly ab- 
normal, that the Government thought 
that, although the provisions of the Bill 
had to be carefully considered, it was 
mostimportant that the Executive should 
be in a position to deal promptly and 
rapidly with such a state of things as 
existed at the time the Bill was intro- 
duced. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) had informed the House 
that the state of Ireland had improved 
during the months of April and May. 
Nobody could be more glad to hear that, 
and nobody would be more glad to know 
that it would never be necessary to put 
the provisions of this Bill in force, than 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But when they were arguing 
the question as to whether or not the 
power of putting the provisions of the 
Bill in force should be permanent, they 
ought not to shut their eyes to the pos- 
sibility of the sudden operation of some 
illegal power with which the Executive 
Government ought to be in a position 
to deal rapidly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) seemed almost to wish that there 
should be, at least triennially, a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not a Bill of 
this kind was necessary. The Govern- 
ment hoped that, assuming they had 
inserted proper safeguards in the Bill— 
[An hon. Memszr: Safeguards! ]— 
proper safeguards to prevent its abuse, 
they had made the Bill a good working 
Bill, and that there would be no neces- 
sity for this constant re-debate, as to 
whether or not such a measure should 
be upon the Statute Book, hecause the 
very fact of the existence of the Bill, 
the knowledge that there were stringent 
ee that could be put in force, would 
eter, not the oppressed tenants, but 
those outsiders from coming to Ireland 
and stirring up agitation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New. 
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castle-upon-Tyne had given him an 
opening which he did not expect. He 
had said that the permanent nature of 
the provisions of this Bill was an admis- 
sion that the other Bill the Government 
were about to produce would not meet 
the evils this Bill intended to cure. But 
he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that that Bill was not in- 
tended to deal with the evils which this 
Bill was intended to cure. The Bill 
which the Government were about to 
produce was introduced for the purpose 
of improving the relations between 
landlords and tenants, for the purpose of 
putting an end to those scenes of evic- 
tion which had given rise to so much 
complaint in the House; and it was 
because the Bill now before the 
House had been framed with the 
honest intention of placing on the 
Statute Book a measure which would 
deal with crime, illegal conspiracy, and 
that infamous bane Boycotting, that the 
Government were able to stand np and 
say—‘ Your accusation against us that 
we do not want this Bill for suppressing 
crime, but for aiding the landlords, is 
unfounded.” He was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman did not wish him to 
refer to the particular clause in the Bill 
which he had in his mind when he spoke 
of safeguards—namely, that which pro- 
vided that an Address might be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by either House 
of Parliament against any Proclamation 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant. Of 
course, hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way might not consider that a safe- 
guard; but the Government did consider 
it so, and believed that they thereby 
ut a powerful limit on the unfettered 
control of the Executive. The Govern- 
ment hoped that with the spread of 
education, and with the improvement 
of the condition of things in Ire- 
land, and with a knowledge on the part 
of the tenants that their grievances 
would be redressad on the floor of the 
House, it would be unnecessary to _ 
the powers of the Bill into force. He 
must enter his most emphatic protest 
against the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) as to the scope of the 
Bill. He presumed that if he could 
satisfy those right hon. Gentlemen that 
this was a Bill for the repression of 
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crime, and would be honestly worked 
for that purpose, the main argument 
against perpetuity would be gone. The 
real sting of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was that this Bill was framed 
to assist coercive landlords. He had 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
more than once to read any clause of the 
Bill which would bear that construction, 
and he now again protested against 
words being introduced into the Bill 
which were not to be found there. This 
same charge, at a celebration in the 
other Principality which had been in- 
vited to go in for Home Rule, took a 
somewhat extraordinary shape. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, speaking in Wales, said 
that this Bill was not directed against 
crime nor against illegal associations, 
but was directed against those associa- 
tions which in England were called 
trade unions. Did it occur to the right 
hon. Gentleman when he made that 
statement to tell the audience he was 
addressing—not an audience in that 
House, but an audience that would take 
everything from him as stated with the 
most perfect moderation —that there 
was in this very Bill a clause which in 
express terms excluded trade unions 
from its operation? To say that this 
Bill was directed, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne said, in favour of coercive land- 
lords or against those societies which in 
England were called trade unions, was, 
he humbly submitted, the language of 
misrepresentation with a meaning which 
was intended to be misunderstood. 
All he (Sir Richard Webster) said in 
conclusion was this—the Government 
did believe and hope that the mere 
existence of the Bill would have this salu- 
tary effect, that it would check the coming 
into Ireland of persons who had not got 
the interest of the tenants at heart, but had 
only their own interests to serve. More- 
over, they hoped that the measure would 
affect those societies which were sup- 
plied with money and vigour by persons 
who were the professed enemies of Eng- 
land. They trusted and hoped that the 
Bill would have that effect, quite apart 
from its action upon the peasants and 
tenantry resident in Ireland. They also 
hoped that that kind of agitation which 
had led to the abominable tyranny of 
Boycotting would be put down s ily, 
and that all those who desired to be loyal 
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subjects of the Queen should be able to 

about in Ireland without let or hin- 
drance from those who desired to benefit, 
not the tenants, but themselves. They 
would not be satisfying themselves if, 
after inserting proper safeguards in the 
Bill, they were to say that they would 
make this only a temporary measure. If 
there should arise in England an agita- 
tion which would have an effect similar 
to that which the agitation in Ireland 
had produced, the Government would 
not hesitate to bring forward a similar 
measure for this country. The Govern- 
ment considered that, as far as the best 
interests of Ireland were concerned, they 
had taken a wise step in making this 
Bill permanent. They trusted that it 
might be seldom necessary to put its 
powers in force; but they also believed 
that the mere existence of it in the 
Statute Book would be a terror to the 
evildoers and an encouragement to those 
who did well. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I am sorry that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has thought it 
necessary to include, in the speech in 
which he has stated the case of the Go- 
vernment against the clause of my right 
hon. Friend, so much matter which is 
strictly and indisputably in the nature 
of what he himself denounced—namely, 
a second reading speech. My own 
speech, in another part of the country, 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred, had nothing whatever to 
do with this clause; and the invitation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
read out of the Bill certain portions in 
order to sustain the allegations which, 
on other occasions, we have justly and 
properly made is an invitation unneces- 
sarily to prolong this debate in a manner 
of which I must say an example has 
very frequently been given by the Mem- 
bers of the Government itself. I will 
only say two things in order that I may 
not follow the bad example of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and I will do 
what I can to economize the time of the 
House. In the first place, I will sustain 
strictly on a proper occasion what I have 
said in South Wales or elsewhere as re- 
spects the special object of this Bill— 
not the exclusive object of this Bill— 
for I have never denied that crime was 
within the purview of this Bill; but I 
have said that its special object is to 
strike at that which is now not crime, 
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either by bringing it within a new defi- 
nition of crime, or else by placing civil 
rights under the discretion and control 
of the Executive Government. And then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman asks 
me to read certain portions of the Bill in 
order to sustain the argument. I will 
simply say that, in my opinion, as far 
as regards the creation of these new 
crimes, which appear to me to form the 
special object of the Bill, together with 
the 6th clause and the forfeiture of the 
civil rights now enjoyed—I refer, of 
course, to the first sub-section of the 2nd 
clause of the Bill—I will say I will make 
this admission to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—that we have no right to 
stand upon any argument in this Febate 
which, in the slightest degree, contra- 
venes the previous decisions of the 
House. It appears to me that the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman and the majority 
of the House ought to be very well satis- 
fied. They have obtained the affirma- 
tion, by a large majority, of the pro- 
visions which they term moderate and 
necessary, and which we term violent 
and unprecedented. There is no ques- 
tion of objection being taken to those 
provisions by us further than to this very 
limited extent, and in these general 
terms—that the particular character of 
the enactments in this Bill is a special 
reason for giving it only a temporary 
operation. But we are not attempting 
in any way to sap or undermine 
the position of the majority or the 
position of the Government with re- 
spect to the measure. [I did not 
intend to say a word further than 
to make a simple reference to these sub- 
jects, and I will avoid entering upon 
them now; but I will take the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in that very limited portion of 
his speech which seemed to me to 
apply to the subject-matter imme- 
diately before us. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says this is a very good 
arrangement for the time of the House. 
It is alleged that this Bill has occu- 
pied a Session. Well, Sir, why has this 
Bill occupied a Session ? When we come 
to the discussion of that matter, which 
I shall not enter upon now, I shall show 
the reasons why it has occupied a Ses- 
sion. For the present it is enough to 
say that this is the first Coercion Bill 
ever submitted to Parliament that has 
occupied a Session. In 1881, when we 
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had a Bill of a most stringent character 
for coercion—namely, the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, we likewise 
passed one of the most complex, most 
comprehensive, and most laborious mea- 
sures ever submitted to Parliament. In 
1882, when a new measure of coercion 
was introduced, it was not found incom- 
patible with the passing of other im- 
portant legislation. I decline, therefore, 
to admit that if this Bill be made tem- 
porary, the provisions which might be pro- 
duced at the close of the term would occupy 
a Session, or that you have a right to take 
considerations of that kind into view in 
determining a case so grave as this is in 
point of Constitutional principle. What 
is fhe main contention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? Undoubtedly he 
is generous to admit that of the 56 pre- 
cedents—or whatever they are—every 
one runs against him. But then he says 
—‘ We have introduced in this Bill the 
most wonderful safeguards.” In broad 
contradiction to that statement, I say 
that he has introduced into it no safe- 
guard whatever, so far as the whole 
subject-matter of Coercion Acts is con- 
cerned. He has, it is true, introduced 
an inefficient safeguard in the particular 
case of the 6th clause—that is to say, he 
has introduced as one portion of the 
novelties of this Bill a certain safe- 
guard; but he has not introduced that 
safeguard in regard to the Bill at large. 
There is nothing of the kind in regard 
to the Bill at large, and the argument of 
the hop. and learned Gentleman as bear- 
ing on a comparison between this Bill 
and other Bills is of no force whatever, 
for his safeguard applies only to what is 
a novelty in this Bill, and not to any 
portion of the subject-matter which has 
been in former Bills of the same kind. 
What, then, comes of the argument from 
safeguards as a reason for pursuing a 
course entirely different in this instance 
from the course pursued by every Go- 
vernment on former occasions? I think 
it is very desirable to bring to the minds 
of the Members of the House a dis- 
passionate consideration of some of those 
points which I do not think are in con- 
tention. It is admitted to be desirable 
that if Ireland is not to have a Legisla- 
ture for the management of her own 
concerns she should be governed by 
equal laws. Down to the present time 
that principle has been recognized, at 
east to this extent—that when Parlia- 
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ment has thought it necessary to 
make laws for Ireland which were 
unequal, Parliament also has carefully 
made them temporary, thus showing 
that equality is the rule upon which 
you propose to proceed with respect to 
Ireland, and that inequality is to be 
occasional and exceptional. That has 
been recognized by provisions which 
would compel Parliament to resume the 
consideration of the subject, and which 
would afford every security that no Bill 
of restraint should be enacted against 
Ireland except upon positive proof of a 
present and actual necessity. It is often 
said, and I suppose it is admitted, that 
the great and fundamental evil in Ire- 
land is the want of sympathy between 
the people and the law. Do you really 
think that the effect of this Bill will be 
to produce greater sympathy ? Is this 
not the very method to increase and 
give intensity to that alienation and es- 
trangement from the law which is the 
radical and fundamental evil of the 
social condition of Ireiand? An hon. 
Friend of mine stated a fact, and gave 
his opinion upon it this evening. The 
fact which he stated was that the whole 
of the proceedings of the Government 
since the beginning of the Session with 
respect to this Bill and to many other 
matters have been in continuous con- 
tempt of usage and precedent. It 
appears to me that usage and pre- 
cedent in this matter are on our side, 
and it is strange that those who are 
aecused of going to dangerous extremes 
in Liberal principles should have to im- 
press that truth upon a Government 
which calls itself Tory or Conservative. 
However that may be, in this case we 
stand not only on a course of precedent 
unusually long and unusually authori- 
tative from the fact that it has received 
assent and support under’a variety of 
circumstances, and from a variety of 
persons and parties, but that that pre- 
cedent has stood on high and conclusive 
principles. I have shown with regard 
to safeguards that the allegation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not 
cover the ground. It covers no part of 
the ground, except that portion of the 
innovations which he proposes to intro- 
duce into the law. A large part of these 
innovations in Sub-section 1 of the 2nd 
clause and all the old coercive matter 
are entirely untouched. The general 
character of this Bill—I admit the ne- 
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cessity—the general character of such a 
Bill as this is, and ought to be, to place 
legislative powers in the hands of the 
Executive Government. Under this Bill 
—and I am not making this a matter of 
blame; I am simply going to urge it 
for the purpose of illustrating the Motion 
of my right hon. Friend — under this 
Bill the condition of laws under which 
an Irishman lives is liable to be, and will 
be, vitally affected from time to time at 
the discretion of the Executive. Our 
pride and our joy and our satisfaction 
are and our hope is that we live under 
law and not under the discretion of a 

ublic Executive; and that, Sir, is why 

arliament, not from blind superstition, 
and not from a mere feeling of sympathy 
with Ireland—although I think that 
feeling of sympathy ought to have led 
to the same conclusion—but that is the 
reason why Parliament has wisely, justly, 
and necessarily fixed periods to legisla- 
tion of this kind, because it is legislation 
which essentially and of its nature goes 
to substitute Executive discretion for the 
action of the established and safe rule 
of law. Now I want to know the answerof 
the Government to that argument. There 
is nothing in the Attorney General’s 
speech to touch it. Sweep away his state- 
ment about safeguards, which only 
touches one portion of thecase, a portion of 
which he and his friends have the merit 
of being the authors and inventors. The 
whole argument remains upon the same 
ground as it did on former occasions, 
when it has invariably led every Govern- 
ment, Tory or Liberal, every Parliament, 
reformed or unreformed, in the days 
when borough-mongering was supreme 
—in the days when half the Members 
of this House were returned at the dic- 
tation of a number of gentlemen who 
might always be counted on the fingers, 
or, at all events, in a very few minutes 
—so formidable in those days even was 
the step thought of placing in the 
hands of the Executive such a discretion, 
that invariably the rule was adopted of 
fixing a period of time, so that the Go- 
vernment should come back to Parlia- 
ment from year to year, or every two 
years, to prove that a real necessity for 
such legislation had existed and con- 
tinued to exist. I have understated the 
case, because I have been speaking as if 
this Bill were a Bill analogous to other 
Bills; whereas it differs from other Bills 
in two respects, essentially and pro- 
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foundly. I am not now going to say a 
syllable of condemnation. If I were to 
enter upon a description of the Bill, I 
am afraid that I should have to restrain 
my faculties, such as they are, and to 
exhaust the dictionaries to find words 
adequately to express what may be said 
about it. But that is not the matter in 
question. I am assuming that an ade- 
quate necessity exists, and granting that 
to be the case, upon your own principles, 
unless you are ready with a new set of 
principles and a new set of innovations, 
you ought to consent to the Motion of 
my right hon. Friend. The argument 
which was conclusive on the occasion of 
former Coercion Bills has acquired far 
greater force now, and why? For two 
reasons, perfectly definite in themselves. 
The first is the absence of agrarian crime 
in the country. Iam glad there is no 
denial of that; it is too late to deny it. 
In a passage of the speech of the At- 
torney General for Ireland which I took 
down, in which he enumerated the lia- 
bilities of subjects, he said that nobody 
would be liable to be proceeded against 
under this Bill, except for some act which 
is now a felony, or which is now a mis- 
demeanour, or some acts constituted an 
offence by the 2nd clause. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: Not by 
the 2nd clause. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The At- 
torney General for Ireland said, ‘‘ by the 
clause of this Bill against intimidation.” 
That is the 2nd clause. 

Sire RICHARD WEBSTER: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is-not quoting 
the Attorney General for Ireland quite 
correctly. ‘That is not my recollection of 
my right hon. and learned Friend’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will the 
Attorney General, then, be good enough 
to correct me? Whether the Attorney 
General for Ireland used the word 
‘*second”’ or not I will not say; but he 
said that a new offence was constituted 
by the Bill—and he said by a clause— 
either the 2nd clause or the clause 
against intimidation, and that is the 
2nd clause. But I will give the At- 
torney General the whole benefit he can 
take from his criticism. New crimes are 
created by this Bill which were not crimes 
before. Besides that, what you are now 
doing, even with these safeguards, is of 
the greatest magnitude and novelty, and 
of a most critical and perilous character. 
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You are handing over the rights of the 
subjects to a free trial in open day to be 
disposed of secretly and silently at the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, when- 
ever he thinks fit to proclaim an associa- 
tion. I admit your safeguards; but with 
these safeguards this is of itself a tre- 
mendous extension of legislative power, 
and granting for a moment—though I 
cannot grant it for any other purpose— 
that you have sufficient cause for these 
tremendous innovations, yet their charac- 
ter as innovations, the constitution of new 
crimes, and the withdrawal from the 
ordinary tribunals of questions affecting 
the rights and liberties and property of 
subjects—these are reasons which give 
an immense additional force to these 
arguments, which on every other occa- 
sion have been deemed to be conclusive, 
for attaching a limitation in time for the 
Bill which you are about to pass. Well, 
Sir, I am at a loss to know what the 
Government have to urge in answer to 
these considerations. But this I will 
venture so say, with great respect for the 
ability of the Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster), who never fails to 
make the best of what can be said for 
the case he hasin hand—there is not one 
word in the speech which he has de- 
livered which in the slightest degree 
affords an argument against my right 
hon. Friend. But 1 hope there may be 
some minds—possibly some minds on 
this side of the House—I am not over 
sanguine—past experience has corrected 
that defect, which existed in me at the 
beginning of the Session—to whom 
arguments are arguments and facts facts, 
and precedents are precedents, and 
precedents made on strong Constitutional 
grounds become arguments of enormous 
force, and the appeal to arguments 
so constructed supplies a touchstone to 
the feeling of the British House of 
Commons and the means of judging 
whether we still retain that love of 
liberty and of public right, the safe- 
guards of law which were dear to the 
hearts of our forefathers and which has 
made this country great. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Much, Sir, has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) which is not new to this 
House. But [ listened to one or two of 
his arguments with unmixed and un- 
feigned astonishment and sorrow. The 
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very grave question of the enormous ex- 
penditure of time that has taken place 
over this Bill, and he had the courage 
to insinuate—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Not to 
insinuate, but to state. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 
correction. The right hon. Gentleman 
had the courage to state that the persons 
responsible for that expenditure of time 
were Her Majesty’s Government. But 
his courage did not end there, for he 
drew a parallel between the expenditure 
of time in this Session and the time 
taken over Coercion Bills in 1881 and 
1882. But does the right hon. Gentle- 
man recollect the circumstances which 
make the greatest considerable differ- 
ence between 1881-2 and the present 
year? To begin with, the Coercion Bill 
of 1881 consisted of one clause, or very 
little more. It was an ineffective and 
monstrous Bill, which did little or 
nothing to restore law and order, but 
did interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Then, in 1882, the right hon. 
Gentleman had the advantage of getting 
rid of all the Irish Representatives at an 
early stage of the proceedings. They 
were all turned out of the House; and 
it was in these circumstances that the 
right hon. Gentleman was able to pass 
his Bill so rapidly. But that is not all 
—and this is, perhaps, the greatest dif- 
ference—in 1881-2 you had an Opposi- 
tion which thought it their duty to 
support the Government when the Go- 
vernment came forward with proposals 
for the restoration of law and order in 
Ireland. Weare not, as a Government, 
so fortunate now; and, therefore, I do 
not think we are the people who deserve 
the reproach for the delay that has taken 
place over this measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman then went on “io deride the 
safeguards which we have included in 
this Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did no 
such thing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 
what the right hon. Gentleman did say 
was that the only safeguard that existed 
in the Bill was the one which affected 
the 6th clause of the Bill, and that that 
safeguard was limited in its operation. 
It is perfectly true that there was a safe- 
pond | with respect to the proclamation 
of a district under the Act of 1882. But 
it was limited in its operation. We ex- 
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tend that safeguard to every single 
clause, and every single part of every 
clause in this measure. How, then, can 
it be maintained with any show of 
plausibility that we have not been more 
careful to fence round our proposals with 
safeguards than our Predecessors were 
when they had to face the same difficult 
problem? Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that our Bill creates new crime. 
The first sub-section of Clause 2 is, I 
understand, the part of the Bill to which 
the right hon. Gentleman specially 
refers. But this sub-section obviously 
does not create new crime. How does 
it begin ?— 

‘* Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy now punishable by law.” 
These are not the words of a clause con- 
stituting a new offence; and yet this is 
the sub-section which the right hon. 
Gentleman chose as the illustration of 
his proposition that this Bill is a mea- 
sure that creates new offences. The 
right hon. Gentleman also quoted some 
words attributed to the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) to the effect that Clause 2 
created new crimes. Now, no one on 
this Bench heard the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman say that, and we, 
who have been in constant consultation 
with my right hon. and learned Friend, 
know that not a single word in Clause 2 
does create a new offence. It is true 
that in one sense the words of the 6th 
clause do create a new offence, for they 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim 
an association. But the Act of 1882 did 
precisely the same thing, and the same 
thing is done whenever the Riot Act is 
read; and we have virtually asked for 
the same power in this Act. I deny that 
Section 2 of the Bill creates a new 
offence, and a new offence is merely 
created in the technical sense in which 
I have described it. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. John Morley) described 
the result of this Bill as being to brand 
Irishmen for all time with the stigma 
of unequal and exceptional legislation. 
Well, 1, for one, admit that all Coercion 
Bills are to be regretted; but I should 
have thought that the insult inflicted by 
this measure—if insult there be—was 
far less than the insult inflicted upon 
Irishmen by those other Acts which the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted as prece- 
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dents, and which applied to the whole 
of Ireland, to the parts which were quiet 
as well as to those which were disturbed. 
When those Acts have been in force 
there have been parts of Ireland as law- 
abiding as Hampshire is at this moment. 
These hon. Gentlemen, who are so sen- 
sitive lest an insult should be inflicted 
upon the law-abiding population of 
Ireland, are the very people who passed 
repressive measures applying to the 
whole of Ireland, while we only ask for 
a measure which shall apply where 
necessity appears to demand its applica- 
tion, and which will not apply where no 
such necessity exists. The right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne tells 
us that the essence of tyranny is the 
application of uncertain and unequal 
laws to any part of the Kingdom. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That was not 
what I stated. What I said was, that it 
was the essence of tyranny to have the 
Criminal Law one thing to-day in Ireland 
and another thing to-morrow at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive power. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that those were the exact words of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But we do not 
apply an uncertain Criminal Law in 
Ireland. We leave the Executive an 
alternative between two certain laws. 
In that there is nothing of the arbitrary 
character of tyranny, which creates its 
own laws to punish what it chooses at 
any moment to consider an offence. 
The right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward the names of eminent jurists 
to support his contention that to pass 
a law like that under consideration 
was the essence of tyranny. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite relies 
upon precedents, and says—‘‘ You have 
unbroken precedents for making these 
Acts temporary.” If the right hon. 
Gentleman appeais to precedent, may 
not we ap po 5 experience? You have 
had these Bills one after another, follow- 
ing one another in melancholy succession 
since the Union—aye, and before the 
Union. Has your policy of restricting 
beforehand the period of the operation 
of these Bills proved a success, or has it 
not ? Does not the right hon. Gentleman 
see that if Parliament laid down that at 
the end of three, four, five, or six years, 
a Bill of this kind shall ipso facto lapse, 
it takes upon itself an infallibility of 
prophecy which the very nature of the 
circumstances shows to be fallacious ? 
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You cannot foresee for how long your 
Bill will be required. If it succeeds in 
repressing crime its very success is 
quoted as a reason for its repeal, al- 
though it may itself be the sole cause of 
the improvement in the state of the 
country, which is seen. This difficulty 
will be avoided by our Bill, for if the 
Government of the day is of opinion that 
a part of Ireland where the measure is 
in operation has become peaceale and 
law-abiding, it can withdraw the Pro- 
clamation with the knowledge that, if 
necessary, it will again be able to use 
the measure for the repression of crime 
in the same locality without having, in the 
first place, to come to Parliament and to 
spend an immense amount of time in de- 
bate upon the expediency of legislation. 
Then, ought we not to consider England, 
Scotland, and Wales in connection with 
this matter? Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) really think it 
a proper and appropriate thing that 
every four or five years Parliament 
should be occupied for a whole Session 
with the same subject—a subject which 
blocks all other Business, and prevents 
the passage of salutary measures, not 
only for England, Wales, and Scotland, 
but actually for Ireland herself? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian and his Colleagues in 
1885—when the then Conservative Go- 
vernment declined to renew the Coercion 
Bill—did not hesitate to declare that they 
adopted that course from electioneering 
motives. When they made that accusa- 
tion they either believed it or they did 
not. If they did not believe it, did 
they not stretch the licence of poli- 
tical criticism beyond the limit which 
even their elastic consciences can ap- 
prove? But if they did believe it, 
do they not think that it is highly 
expedient to remove this stumbling 
block for ever from the path of 
Governments in this country? Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I suppose, 
are of opinion that their virtue is of 
so robust a character that were the 
temptation to which they allege we 
yielded presented to them they would 
thrust it aside with Spartan firmness. 
They say that our virtue is of a far 
weaker character; but, nevertheless, by 
this Bill we are endeavouring to remove 
a blot from the working of political 


and Oonstitutional government in this | 


Mr. A. J. Baifour 
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country. Can they not, then, have some 
regard for our weakness, and would it 
not. be wise to remove the temptation 
whether it has heen yielded to or not— 
the temptation to purchase Irish votes 
by the sacrifice of Irish law and Irish 
order? The right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne has told us that 
though our Bill was in one sense per- 
manent it would not really be permanent, 
because this and that. Administration 
would limit its operation and so break 
that continuity which Lord Salisbury has 
shown to be the elementary condition of 
good government in Ireland. Well, the 
Bill will not have that cast-iron per- 
manence which would compel every suc- 
ceeding Government to apply it to every 
part of Ireland, whether the state of the 
country required it or not; but it has this 
far more important quality—we shall 
know that until this Bill is repealed no 
individual party or association will be 
able in any part of Ireland to propagate 
opinions. 

Mr W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): You have let the cat out of the 
bag now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: To propagate 
opinions for the encouragement of crime. 
It will be known that the Government of 
the day has at its hand an instrument by 
which without delay, without pause, 
such efforts may be counteracted. That 
is why we regard it as a vital and 
essential element of our Bill that it shall 
not be temporary in its operation. We 
hope that the area of Ireland over which 
it will ever be necessary to use it will be 
but a small part ofthe country ; we hope 
that for years together it may be possible 
to allow the Bill to remain quiescent ; 
but we do not think that we should be 
doing a good service to our Successors iu 
Office or to the Parliamentary Con- 
stitution of this country, or to the true in- 
terests of Ireland, if, yielding to the pres- 
sure of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, we 
were to accede tothe proposal to introduce 
into the Bill the clause proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Stk WILFRID LAWSON (Cunm- 
berland, Cockermouth) said, he must 
congratulate the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on having made a much better 
speech than usual. But, good as it was, 
it did not satisfy him. Now they had 
got the Jubilee over, they ought to 
regard this as a day of humiliation for 
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the House and the country, because by | 
the present Bill they were called upon 
to say that Parliamentary government, 
of which they professed to be so proud, 
was a failure over a considerable portion 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions ; that Irish- 
men were irreconcilable foes; that their 
attitude towards Ireland was to be one 
of war; and that they were to rule that 
country by the power of 30,000 bayonets 
instead of attending to the views of her 
freely elected Representatives. That 
was a humiliating state of things, but 
it was still more humiliating to be told 
by the Government that that state of 
things was to be permanent. In the 
words of Sir George Trevelyan—‘“‘ To 
place at the disposal of the Irish Go- 
vernment, constituted and advised as it 
is, the powers contained in the 6th and 
7th clauses, was to lay Ireland bound 
hand and foot as it had never been in 
our day at the mercy of the Party of 
ascendancy in Ireland, which Party never 
governed justly and mercifully and never 
will.” If, after that statement, any 
Liberal voted against the clause of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle every rag and remnant of 
Liberalism would be torn from him, and 
he would stand before the country naked 
and deformed as a Tory. There was an 
old saying that experience was a dear 
school, but it was the one in which fools 
would learn. What he was going to say 
was that some people were so extremely 
foolish that they did not even learn in 
that school. All the experience they 
had had in Ireland had taught the 
Tories nothing. A gentleman passing 
his stable one day heard a noise inside, 
and on looking in and inquiring the 
cause he was informed that the mare 
would uot have the harness put on her, 
and the groom was pacifying her with a 
pitchfork. They were trying to do that 
with Ireland, but they would never 
pacify her with a pitchfork. As to this 
Bill being repealed, they must remember 
that they had to reckon with the House 
of Lords, which was nothing but a great 
trades union of landlords. There had 
been no national verdict on this coercive 
policy of the Government, and it was 
the duty of Liberals to do all in their 
power to secure such a national verdict. 
Lhe noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) said— 
‘*Let this Bill pass, because we shall 





have a National Party.” 
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Mr. GEDGE(Stockport) rose to Order, 
and asked whether the observations of 
the hon, Baronet were germane to the 
point under discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
hon. Baronet has been keeping closely 
to the Question before the House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
duty of those who were called Glad- 
stonians was to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the Irish Members, to stick to them, 
and to make the Union firm and 
strong—strong as the union existing 
between the Tories and the Unionists. 
They intended to fight the Bill at every 
stage; and, though beaten on this occa- 
sion, never to flinch from the policy of 
conciliation to Ireland, which was the 
only hope for this country, and which 
would do more than anything else to 
promote the safety, honour, and welfare 
of the Empire. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
said, that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had let the cat out of the bag when 
he said that after this Bill was passed it 
would no longer be possible for any 
association or party to go about Ireland 
propagating their doctrines. That was 
exactly what the Bill was framed for. 
It would leave crime untouched, and 
put down the political organization 
which had done everything to lead the 
people from the paths of crime. The 
Government wished to strike at the 
National organization which had united 
the Irish people in their demand for 
independence. The right hon. Geutle- 
man had qualified his statement by 
adding the words ‘‘by the encourage- 
ment of crime;” but it was a foul 
calumny to say that the National League 
had ever encouraged crime. They had 
the testimony of Lord Spencer and Sir 
George Trevelyan upon that point, as 
well as the testimony of the Irish Mem- 
bers. The National League had done 
more to check crime atd outrage than 
all the Coercion Acts passed since the 
Union. He believed that if crime were 
to break out to-morrow in Ireland the 
Government would be well satisfied. 
The refusal of the Government to accept 
the clause of the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle would have the effect of 
showing the people of England and the 
civilized world generally that it was not 
the intention of the Government to con- 
ciliate, but to coerce and drive the Irish 
people down at all times and under all 


[ First Night.) 
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circumstances and under all Govern- 
ments. The action of the Government 
that night would sound the death-knell 
to the hopes of the Irish people ever 
getting anything that would satisfy 
them from that House, or rather from 
that Government, because it showed 
that the beginning and the end of their 
policy was coercion, and permanent 
coercion. He looked upon the Bill as a 
declaration of permanent war hetween 
England and Ireland, and he believed 
that the great bulk of the people of Ire- 
land would look upon it in the same 
light. They talked in this Jubilee time 
about uniting the bonds of the British 
Empire, of drawing closer to the Throne 
those various peoples who composed the 
mighty whole of the British Empire ; 
but did they think the Irish people 
were going to be made more loyal by a 
Jubilee Bill like this—a Coercion Bill 
which was to last for all time? He 
wished to God the Irish people had the 
means of opposing this Bill as it should 
be opposed. Where in the history of 
tyranny was there an Act more cal- 
culated to make the blood of men boil 
in madness in their veins than this at- 
tempt to saddle on the people of Ireland 
a Bill which deprived them of all the 
rights dear to Irishmen? The English- 
blooded Colonists of America, for less 
than this, threw off the yoke of England; 
and was it a pleasant thing for the Eng- 
lish Government to know that there was 
a spirit amongst the people of Ireland 
which would induce them, if they had 
the chance, to oppose the measure with 
arms in their hands? He believed, for 
his part, that life in Ireland as a 
Nationalist, under the Coercion Bill, 
would become a degraded thing. Death 
would be much preferable to life under 
such a measure. If the Government 
were not cowards as well as tyrants they 
would give the Irish people the chance 
of fighting for their liberties with arms 
in their hands, and of showing that their 
feeling against this Bill was not only a 
feeling that found expression in words, 
but a feeling that stirred the lion heart 
—the Irish heart—to a flame, and to meet 
England, if there was anything like equal 
odds, on the battle field, and die rather 
than live in a country trampled under by 
such infamous laws. By this Bill the 
Government were trying to make bitter 
the feelings of hatred which had always 


been entertained by the people of Ire- 


Ur. W. Redmond 
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land towards England, and were trying 
to undo the good work for Ireland under. 
taken by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian and other English gentlemen, 
who had stepped out of the ranks of 
bigotry and ignorance to endeavour to 
do justice to Ireland. He (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) had been second to no man in 
his hatred of England, and though on 
the head of the Government the blood 
would rest if there were crime in Ire- 
land as a result of the Bill, he appealed 
to the people of Ireland to refrain from 
violence and continue to trust in the 
goodwill of right hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, who were deter- 
mined that justice should be done to 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had made statements regarding 
Ireland which were baseless and without 
the slightest foundation. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co , Mid): That 
is characteristic of him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Do 
I understand the hon. Gentleman to 
have used the expression, ‘‘ That is cha- 
racteristic of him ?”’ 

Dr. TANNER: Yes; I said charac- 
teristic. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman will withdraw the expression. 

Dr. TANNER: Well, Sir, of course, 
if it is not in Order I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! When 
I ask the hon. Gentleman to withdraw, 
I expect a withdrawal in the manner 
that this House is accustomed to. 

Dra. TANNER: If you order me to 
withdraw it, Sir, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND, in conclusion, 
said, the Irish people would continue to 
believe in the ultimate triumph of the 
principles of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian ; and, per- 
manent though the Coercion Bill might 
be, still more permanent was the deter- 
mination of the Irish people to get the 
management of their own affairs. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 


180: Majority 61. [7.58 P.M. } 
AYES. 

Acland, A. H. D. Biggar, J. G. 

Acland, C. T. D. ke, T. 

Anderson, C. H. Blane, A. 

Austin, J. Bolton, J. C. 

Balfour, Sir G. Broadhurst, H. 

Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Byrne, G. M. 

Barran, J. Cameron, J. M. 
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Campbell, H. 

Carew, J. 

Chance, P. A. 

Channing, F. A. 

Childers, rt. hon. H. 
C. E. 


Cuark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Connolly, L 
Conway, M. 


Esslemont, P. 

Ferguson,R.C, Munro- 

Flower, C 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foley, P. J. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Gill, T. P. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 

Harrington, E 

Harris, M. 

Hayden, L. P. 

Healy, M. 

Holden, I. 

Hooper, J. 

Howell, G. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kennedy, E. J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 

Kenny, M. J. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

rr re, right hon. G. 

a4 


Macdonald, W.A. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M'‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Nolan, : J.P. 
Nolan, J 
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O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 

O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, J. (Ke 
O’Connor, T. P. ma) 
O’ Hanlon, T. 


Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, R. 
Quinn, T. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Reid, R. T. 
Reynolds, W. J. 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Robinson, T. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Russell, E. R. 
Sexton, T. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Shirley, W. 8. 
Smith, 8. 

Stack, J. 
Stevenson, F. S. 
Stuart, J 
Sullivan, D. 
Summers, W. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K,. 
Tuite, J. 
Wallace, R. 
Wayman, T. 
Will, J. 8 
Williams, A. J. 
Williamson, J. 
Williamson, S. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Wilson, I. 
Woodall, W. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, C. 

Yeo, F. A 


TELLERS. 
es rt. hon. 


Morley, A. 


NOES 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead. Bartlett, EK. 
Baden-Powell, G. ’s. 
Baggallay, E. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 


Beaumont, H. F. 

Beckett, E. W. 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Bethell, Commander 
G. R. 

Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
7 a hon. W. St. 





Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord H 

Burdett-Coutts, W.L 
Ash.-B. 


Caine, W. S. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A. N. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Crossley, Sir S. B, 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 
P 


De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dixon, G. 

Donkin, R. S. 

Duncan, Colonel F. 

Duncombe, A 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elton, C. I. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
J. W. 


Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 
Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Giles, A 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hamilton, right hon. 


Hartington, Marquess 
of 
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Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 


Herbert, hon, 8 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T 


Houldsworth, W. H. 

Howard, J. M. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenrick, W. 

— - Slaney, Col. 
W. 


Ker, R. W. B. 
Kerans, F. H. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

H. T 


Knowles, L. 

Lambert, C. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

pay Sir C. E. 

Low. 

Mactonal, right hon. 
J.H.A 


Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, J. M. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Mallock, R. 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
More, R. J. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morrison, W. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 

Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. S. 
Plunket, right hon. D. 


R. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Reed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 
— Sir A. K. 
Ross, A. H. 


[First Night. | 
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Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
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Sellar, A. C. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sinclair, W. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swetenham, E. 


Sykes, C. Wright, H. 8. 
‘Lapling, T. K. Wroughton, P. 
Taylor, F Yerburgh, R. A. 
Temple, Sir R. 

Thorburn, W. TELLERS. 


Tollemache, H. J. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.), in 
rising to move that the following Clause 
be added to the Bill: — 

‘* A person convicted by a special jury or by 
a court before which his trial has been had by 
virtue of an order made under section four of 
this Act may appeal either against the convic- 
tion and sentence of the court or against the 
sentence alone to the court of appeal on any 
ground, whether of law or of fact; and the 
court of appeal shall have power after hearing 
the appeal to confirm the conviction and sen- 
tence, or to enter an acquittal or to vary the 
conviction and sentence: Provided that— 

**(a) The conviction shall not be varied save 
by substituting a conviction for some less 
offence, for which the court by which the trial 
was had, had jurisdiction to convict the appel- 
lant; and 

** (6) The sentence shall not be increased,” 
said, that in the Act of 1882 there were 
three Judges whose conduct could be in- 
quired into by that House; and although 
those three Judges might be unani- 
mously in favour of a conviction in any 
case under the Act which was brought 
before them, it was thought right to 
give a prisoner the right of appeal. 
Under Clause 4 of the Bill the Crown 
had the power to transfer the trial of a 
prisoner from one county to another at 
the very last moment; and he had no 
doubt the provision would be exercised 
when the Crown would be in a position 
to know they would be able to get a 
Judge in a certain district of the kidney 
of Judge Lawson or Judge O’Brien who 
might be relied upon to convict by hook 
or by crook. It was absolutely neces- 
sary there should be some right of ap- 
peal; and he did not see how the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland could decline to 
accept a clause of such a simple and 
effective character as the one he had 
moved. 


New Clause (Appeal to lie in certain 
criminal trials, )—( fr. Chance, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Douglas A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WesstEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
it was not possible for the Government 
to accept this clause. So far as this Bill 
was concerned, no change of tribunal 
was contemplated, that being reserved 
for the new Bill which the Government 
intended to introduce. If the hon. 
Member referred to the Act of 1882, it 
would not be found to support his pro- 
position. He was of opinion that no 
case had been made out to induce them 
to grant this right of appeal. Where 
trial by jury was not possible the Go- 
vernment might contemplate trial by 
another Court, and when that proposal 
came before the House it might then ba 
proper to raise this question of appeal. 

CoronEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
it was very gracious of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to arouse the interest 
of the Irish Members in the new Coercion 
Bill. Probably he thought they would 
petition for an Autumn Session. He 
would remind the Attorney General that 
when the Grand Committee on Law had 
a measure for the amendment of the 
general Criminal Law of England under 
its consideration a proposal for giving 
a right of appeal in all serious criminal 
eases received the support of the pre- 
vious Law Officers of the Crown and 
other high legal authorities. Again, the 
Court of Cassationin France corresponded 
very much to what was now proposed 
under that new clause, and in several of 
the United States of America a similar 
kind of appeal existed. The request 
which the Irish Members now made was 
a very moderate one; but the Govern- 
ment apparently did not care for any 
Irish public opinion, and thought they 
might safely override it, relying on 
what the London newspapers described 
as the rising wave of English public 
opinion. They would, however, per- 
haps discover before very long that the 
sentiment of the English people was 
really against their coercive policy. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) was entirely 
in error in supposing that an appeal 
similar to that proposed by this clause 
was given in France to the Court of 
Cassation. There was no appeal from 
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any Court of Assize in Franco to the 
Cuourt of Cassation on any matter of fact ; 
but the appeal was entirely on a matter 
of law, and there was no power to vary 
the conviction or the sentence. The 
Court of Cassation could only say that 
a mistake had been made on a matter 
of law or of form, and send the case back 
to another Court of Assize that it might 
be tried over again, with the direction 
on the matter of law which was given 
by the Court of Cassation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers being found present, 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
said, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was scarcely dealing with the 
arguments of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chance). On his main argument he 
did not venture to say a single word. 
It was quite true that the analogy of the 
Crimes Act was hardly in point in 
moving this clause, seeing that the right 
of appeal under the Crimes Act was 
only given in the case of trials which 
were had before a Commission of Judges. 
What his hon. Friend mainly relied on 
was the provisions of the Criminal Code 
which successive Governments had sup- 
ported in the House, and whichcontained 
a provision similar to this. It was within 
his recollection that a Bill embodying 
the principle of a Court of Appeal in all 
criminal cases actually passed through 
both Houses, and was only abandoned 
because the Government regarded it as 
the complement of another Bill which 
they failed to pass through the House of 
Commons. The proposal contained in 
the clause was most reasonable, and he 
hoped it would be enacted as some miti- 
gation of the provisions of the Bill. 
Such a provision as that now before the 
House would have prevented the alleged 
miscarriage of justice in the Maamtrasna 
and other cases. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, §.) sup- 
ported the Amendment, and expressed 
his opinion that if even now there were 
an appeal in the Crossmaglen, Barba- 
villa, and Maamtrasna cases the verdicts 
of the juries would be reversed, and 
such men as Bryan Kilmartin and others 
now suffering an unjust imprisonment 
would be set at liberty. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) said, 
they believed in Westmeath that if a 
Court of Appeal existed they could con- 
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clusively prove the innocence of the 
Barbavilla prisoners. Evidence estab- 
lishing the innocence of an accused 
person often came to light after his con- 
viction. Why was this Amendment 
refused? Was it because the Govern- 
ment feared exposure of the means by 
which they hed procured convictions ? 
The Barbavilla prisoners, he believed, 
were couvicted because they were Land 
Leaguers. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr. M‘Cormack, who held 300 acres of 
land, happened to be secretary to the 
Land League; and he (Mr. Tuite) and 
the people of the County Westmeath 
were convinced that he was sent to penal 
servitude for no other reason. He 
advised the Government not to reject the 
Amendment, as the result of rejecting 
it would be to condemn many innocent 
men to waste their lives in prison. 

Mr. 0’ HEA (Donegal, W.) said, thatthe 
object of this Amendment was to make 
provision for the better administration 
of the Act, and to provide that persons 
who had serious, solid, and earnest 
grounds for appealing against decisions 
which they considered unfair and unjust 
might have the right to have those de- 
cisions reviowed in the ordinary course 
before a Court which would command 
more respect than a tribunal of Resident 
Magistrates of the class and culibre of 
Captain Plunkett. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, the Government refused to give 
persons brought before a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction the right to appeal ; 
and yet they had at the present time, 
when no Coercion Act was in force, 
examples of the utter incapacity of cer- 
tain Resident Magistrates to discharge 
their duties in a fair and impartial 
spirit. 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grnson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, that the Amendment only 
referred to trials by jury, and Resident 
Magistrates could not try cases with 
juries. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
that the power of pardoning which the 
Home Secretary possessed in this coun- 
try, in Ireland belonged to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was a political officer, 
and would be bound to act under the 
advice of the Chief Secretary. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) said, he would appeal to the Govern- 
ment—if they could not accept the pre- 
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sent Amendment—to bring up some 
clause giving the right of appeal in the 
class of cases referred to in the Amend- 
ment. He thought that justice would 
be more effectively carried out if the 
tribunal before which the case first came 
was conscious that there existed a right 
of appeal. 





Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
145: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §8.), in 
moving the following Clause :— 


**(1.) The evidence taken on a trial before a 
special jury, under section three of this Act, or at 
a court of assize at which such trial has been 
ordered to be had, under section four of this Act, 
the charge to the jury delivered by the judge, 
and the applications (if any) made on behalf of 
the accused to the judge, together with the 
judge’s replies thereto, shall be taken down by 
a shorthand writer, who shall be sworn to take 
the same accurately, to the best of his ability. 

“(2.) The original shorthand notes so taken 
may be used as evidence in any proceedings in 
error or in appeal. 

“(3.) A true transcription of such shorthand 
notes or any part thereof shall be supplied to 
the accused or his solicitor on payment of the 
sum of twopence for each folio of seventy-two 
words in the same,”’ 


said, that if the necessity existed in the 
case of the three Judges of keeping an 
accurate record of the proceedings at 
these trials, there was a double neces- 
sity in the case of proceedings in con- 
nection with a trial before 12 irrespon- 
sible jurors who would rejoice in the 
chance of convicting a Nationalist. 
Several Irish Judges had the fullest 
confidence of the Irish people. He 
would quite admit that no necessity 
would exist for keeping such a check on 
the proceedings of the Court of a Judge 
like the Chief Baron or Baron Dowse 
or Justices Andrews or Harris; but he 
must recollect that that was a permanent 
Bill, and there had been Judges on the 
English Bench such as Scroggs and 
Jeffreys, and there might be Judges in 
Ireland who would creep into their posi- 
tion on the Irish Bench through the 
back stairs of Dublin Castle, and who 
would be anxious to acknowledge their 
reward by complaisantly carrying out the 
behests of the Executive. 


New Clauss (Proceedings on certain 
criminal trials to be reported in short- 
hand, )—( Mr. Chance,)—brought up, and 
reid the first time. 


Sir Joseph UM‘ Kenna 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, it was impossible for the 
Government to accept the Amendment, 
which was really consequential on the 
one just decided. The only reason which 
could render the Amendment necessary 
would be if an Appeal Court was con- 
stituted. But the House had disposed 
of that subject. It might or might not 
be a desirable thing to have shorthand 
notes ; but he would call the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention to this fact—the present 
Bill was not a Bill to alter the general 
law of the country, but it was a Bill to 
carry out certain necessary provisions to 
make the Criminal Law effective in par- 
ticular cases in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had thought it necessary to issue 
a Proclamation. To limit the shorthand 
note to cases where the Lord Lieutenant 
had issued his Proclamation, or where 
the trial was held where there had been 
a changeof venue or aspecial jury, would 
imply that the tribunal the Government 
had selected was the very tribunal 
which, in the opinion of that House, re- 
quired its proceedings to be checked by a 
shorthand note. That was a view which 
would make it utterly impossible for the 
Government to support it, because the 
very reason they had added Clauses 3 
and 4 was to get an independent and 
fearless tribunal not influenced by par- 
tiality or terror. For these reasons the 
Government found it impossible to ac- 
cept the Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
entirely failed to meet the case made 
out by the hon. Member for South Kil- 
kenny. There were several cases in 
which a record of the proceedings at a 
criminal trial would be desirable, and 
they had a number of precedents for the 
employment of a shorthand writer. The 
proceedings of the Chief Land Commis- 
sion Court in Ireland had always been 
reported by a shorthand writer, and 
that House had from time to time 
ordered Returns founded on the short- 
hand writer’s notes. If the Government 
acceded to that Amendment, it would 
enable the public to form a correct 
opinion on the points involved when 
any discussion arose as to the adminis- 
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tration of that Act. He ridiculed the 
argument of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that the acceptance of 
the Amendment would imply that the 
Government had no faith in their own 
tribunals, and he thought that Members 
on the Government side of the House 
ought to admit the reasonableness of 
the contention of the Irish Members, 
and provide against the mischiefs which 
they pointed ont. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland had stated that the 
Government did not intend to administer 
that Act unfairly ; and if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman were really 
serious in that statement, he could not 
do better than accept the Amendment. 
The clause proposed by his hon. Friend 
was an undoubted safeguard, and yet 
it was opposed by the Government. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 135 ; Noes 
196: Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 261.) 


Mr. CHANCE said, he rose to move 
the insertion of the following Clause :— 


“A sheriff or sub-sheriff uttering or return- 
ing any panel of jurors in violation of any pro- 
vision of ‘The Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1872,’ shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
upon conviction be liable to pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred pounds, or be imprisoned 
as a misdemeanant of the first division for a 
period not exceeding two years from the date 
of his conviction.” 


In his opinion, nothing tended more to 
undermine the confidence of the people 
in the administration of justice than any 
interference with the jury panels. But 
they knew that such interference had 
frequently occurred in Ireland, and 
always without entailing any punish- 
ment upon the Sheriffs. The hon. Mem- 
ber instanced two recent cases—the 
trial of the Woodford prisoners at Sligo 
and the trial of Mr. Dillon and his 
Colleagues for criminal conspiracy, in 
Green Street—in which a gross mis- 
feasance had taken place, and in which 
the Sheriffs had entirely escaped punish- 
ment. The insertion of such a clause as 
this was, therefore, he contended, abso- 
lutely necessary. 


New Clause (Certain violation of the 
Juries Act a misdemeanour,) — (Hr. 
Chance,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, he must decline to accept 
the Amendment. This was not a Bill 
for amending the general Criminal Law 
of Ireland, but a Bill intended to serve 
a particular purpose. In the cases al- 


| luded to by the hon. Member it had been 


decided that the Sheriff had been guilty 
of no fraud or partiality whatever. The 
Jury Law of Ireland was extremely com- 
plicated, and if the Amendment were 
adopted a Sheriff who committed some 
mere technical error in connection with 
the jury panel would be liable to the 
punishment of a heavy fine. Under the 
law as it now stood, if a Sheriff, from 
wilful, corrupt, or partial motives, vio- 
lated the provisions of the Acts for the 
empannelling of juries, he would be 
guilty of a misdemeanour; but that 
every slip, however innocent, which the 
Sheriff might make in the case of a com- 
plicated Code should be visited with 
criminal consequences was a proposal 
which the Government could not accept. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that as the Bill created new crimes 
heretofore unknown to the law, greater 
care in the administration of the law 
was required. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman could hardly suppose that 
any sane man would propose to punish 
a Sheriff for what was a mere techni- 
cal and unintentional error. No such 
punishment could take place, because no 
real offence would have been committed 
under those circumstances, and yet this 
was the ground gravely put forward by 
the Solicitor General for refusing to 
accept the Amendment. The object of 
this Amendment was to protect the 
people of Ireland from such gross mis- 
conduct in connection with the jury 
agen; as George Bolton had practised 
or such a long period in Ireland. 

Mr. GIBS said, that Mr. Bolton 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Sheriffs in the discharge of their duty. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that perhaps the objection of the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland might be re- 
moved by inserting the word ‘ know- 
ingly,” so as to make the clause reaad— 

‘‘ Knowingly uttering or returning any panel 
of jurors in violation of any provisions of the 
Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1872.” 


[ First Night. } 
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Mra. MAURICE HEALY said, that 


the errors of the Sheriffs were always 
against the prisoners, and the House 
ought to intervene to prevent the mis- 
carriage of justice which from time to 
time occurred through their action. It 
was absolutely impossible for prisoners 
to prove that the Sheriff acted with par- 
tiality, fraud, or wilful misconduct, be- 
cause all the material on which such a 
charge could be made was in the pos- 
session of the Sheriff. Mr. Davys, in 
Sligo, did not make the plea that the 
Jury Laws were too intricate for his great 
mind. Not at all—he admitted that he 
never read them. The Jury Laws were 
not by any means so complex as the 
Solicitor General said. They were only 
intricate for the purposes of argument 
in the House; and he was sure that if 
the Irish Members introduced a Bill to 
amend them they would be told that the 
Jury Laws were perfectly plain. In any 
case, whether they were simple or com- 
plex, the Sub-Sheriffs were paid for 
understanding them. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, the re- 
fusal of the Government to accept a clause 
framed in a fair and just spirit would do 
much to intensify the contempt for the 
law which at present existed in Ireland. 
He must strongly protest against the 
injustice which would be done to pea- 
sants under the Bill by increased burdens 
and redoubled coercion. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, he 
felt bound to protest against the con- 
spiracy of silence on the Government 
Benches. Was the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to accept this Amendment 
meant that they desired to shield the 
Sheriffs and Sub-Sheriffs, who were 
found guilty of violating their duties ? 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 
said, the Irish Members from their child- 
hood had had experience of the malprac- 
tices which they now denounced ; and all 
they asked, as the Act was to be ad- 
ministered by officials who hated the 
people, was that if these officials did 
more than the letter and the word of the 
Act permitted them to do, they should 
be punished according to merit. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 107 ; Noes 
221: Majority 114.-—-(Div. List, No. 262.) 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not propose, Sir, to move the clause 
which I have on the Paper by which I 
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proposed to provide that on convictions 
in criminal trials the juries should decide 
as to the punishment of the accused. [I 
proceed to move the next clause which 
stands on the Paper in my name, and 
which has reference to the procedure 
on prosecutions for intimidation. In 
moving this clause I feel under some 
considerable disadvantage, because we 
have already in the body of the Bill 
agreed to a definition of the word “ in- 
timidation,” without Amendment, dis- 
cussion, or argument. That definition 
occurs in Clause 19 which, by the Rules 
of the House, was put to the Committee 
without any Member having an oppor- 
tunity of discussing or moving Amend- 
ments to it. We are, therefore, in this 
difficulty—that we are discussing a new 
clause without having previously dis- 
cussed that part of the Bill to which 
the new clause relates. My clause is 
in two sections; the first part of it 
says— 

“No conviction shall be had under section 

two of this Act, in respect of intimidation, 
unless the summons or warrant originating cri- 
minal proceedings in respect thereof specified 
by name the person or person alleged to have 
been intimidated.” 
Section 2, to which reference is here 
made, the House will remember is the 
summary jurisdiction section of the 
Bill. The second part of my clause pro- 
vides— 

“No conviction under section two of this 
Act shall be had or maintained in respect of 
intimidation if the person alleged to have been 
intimidated on oath declares that he has not, 
by such alleged intimidation, been put in fear 
for his person, property, or reputation.” 
I must confess that the second portion 
of my clause really does provide that 
which is, to some extent, inconsistent 
with the definition of the term ‘‘intimida- 
tion” in the Bill. In dealing with the 
first portion of my proposal, I will not 
detain the House any length of time. 
Up to the present where an offence is 
alleged under Section 2 of the Bill, a per- 
son may be prosecuted and convicted 
without the summons or warrant origi- 
nating the criminal proceedings specify- 
ing the name of the person or persons 
alleged to have been intimidated. It is 
necessary that in criminal proceedings, 
in respect to murder or assaulting the 

rson, that the person alleged to have 
com murdered or assaulted shall be 
specified, and I do not see why the same 
should not be necessary in regard to the 
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offence of intimidation. I can draw no 
distinction in this respect between the 
offences I have mentioned and the offence 
of intimidation—they are all personal 
offences. Obviously, the reason the Go- 
vernment have drawn up their Bill in 
the form in which it stands is that they 
desire to punish people for intimidation 
where no person has been intimidated. 
That would be prevented by the simple 
clause I move. If any individual should 
be so seriously intimidated as to render 
it desirable for the Criminal Law to in- 
terfere, the Government, with all their 
resources, should be in a position to 
say who it is has been intimidated. 
If they are not able to say that I am 
curious to know why they should be 
allowed to institute a prosecution 
against any person in respect to the 
offence of intimidation. In respect to 
the second section of my clause, I think it 
is extremely reasonable, and that the Go- 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That tho Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The hon. Member who has brought this 
clause before the House has himself 
shown reasons why its acceptance would 
be inconsistent with the Bill as framed. 
He has frankly admitted that the second 
part of the proposed clause would be in- 
consistent with the definitions we have 
inserted in the Bill, and which it is 
necessary for us to maintain. I need 
hardly remind the House that the de- 
finition is that— 

“ The expression ‘ intimidation ’ includes any 
| words or acts intended and calculated to put 
| any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
| himself, or to any member of his family, or to 
| any person in his employment, or in fear of 
| any injury to, or loss of property, business, 
| employment, or means of living.” 
| 





vernment would have nothing to fear by | As to the first part of theclause, I think 
adopting it. They will hardly maintain | 4 little consideration will show the hon, 
that a person alleged to have been in- | Member that the same objection which 
timidated will come forward and commit | he has himself suggested may apply to 
perjury when that allegation is made if | the second sub-section will also apply to 
it is a real and true statement of the| the first. It is inconsistent with the 
ease. The Government have taken up | Bill, and if the hon. Member were suc- 








the time of the House now for a con- 
siderable period by the passage of their 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, and 
they have declared that the powers they 
are taking are ample to protect the law- 
abiding, and to put down disorders of 
every kind. If that be so, how can it be 
for a moment held that intimidation may 
exist to such a terrific extent that per- 
sons alleged to have been intimidated, 
when called upon to give evidence, will 
perjure themselves in denying the truth 
of the allegation? The Government 
want to have power, under any circum- 
stances, to insist that a person has been 
intimidated whether it is true or not. 
Under the old Crimes Act, the Govern- 
ment frequently declared a person to be 
intimidated, and whether he liked it or 
not put him on oath. Under such cir- 
cumstances, persons have been frequently 
convicted. I can conceive nothing more 
monstrous, and it is for the purpose of 
preventing that that I move this Amend- 
ment. 


_ New Clause (Procedure on prosecu- 
tion for intimidation,)—(Jfr. Chance,) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


cessful in his Motion, the effect of the 
clause would be that many of the most 
dangerous and most harmful forms of 


| intimidation would be the most difficult 


to punish, and that the offenders would be 
enabled to get off scot free. Take a case. 
Suppose there had been a large amount 
of general intimidation, and under the 
terms of this proposed clause, if a per- 
son were singled out and specified by 
name as one alleged to have been so in- 
timidated, what would be the result? 
Why, an amount of pressure would be 
immediately brought to bear upon him, 
in order to induce him to come forward 
and say that the allegation was ill- 
founded, and that he had not been in- 
timidated at all. The effect of such a 








clause would be to render the power of 

rosecution, which we have taken in 

ection 2 of this Bill, altogether a dead 
letter. It seems to me that the proposal 
is altogether inconsistent with the scheme 
of the Bill. Not only would the 2nd 
clause be defeated, but one of the worst 
classes of offenders would be enabled to 
go scot free. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): I 





do not quite see the force of the argument 
[First Night. | 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He says that this clause is incon- 
sistent with the definition of ‘‘ intimida- 
tion” contained in the Bill. Now, what 
is that definition? It says the expres- 
sion ‘intimidation ” ineludes any words 
or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of injury to himself 
or his family. Well, I should like to 
know where the inconsistency is, be- 
cause, in order to bring the clause with 
intimidation into effect, you have first 
to decide, and to show—at least you 
have to decide; I cannot say what you 
have to show under this Bill—that some 
person has been intimidated either by 
words or acts. Now, I see nothing in- 
consistent in that, because you cannot 
fairly say that somebody, who may turn 
out to be nobody, has been intimidated. 
The clause says— 

“ Any words or acts intended and calculated 
to put any person in fear of any injury or danger 
to himself,” 
and soon. Let us suppose that intimi- 
dation has taken place. The Executive, 
or those who will have the administra- 
tion of this law, will have to decide 
amongst themselves the person who has 
been intimidated. Thatis clear; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that this 
— may be again intimidated into a 

enial of the intimidation. That has no- 
thing whatever to do with the question, 
it does not affect the clause or the defini- 
tion at the end of the Bill. You have 
to decide that a certain person has him- 
self, or in the person of a member of his 
family, been intimidated. What is the 
good of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General shaking his head? I do not 
like to read the same thing twice over; 
but I would call the attention of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the 
words of the definition which I have 
already repeated. You have to decide 
in your own minds that some person or 
persons have been intimidated, and 
upon that personal intimidation you set 
clauses of this Bill inforce. Well, sup- 
posing this person, whom you are pre- 
pared to prove has been intimidated by 
some words or acts, or some letter that 
may have been written—supposing he 
comes forward and swears that he never 
was intimidated, that will not affect 
your case in the slightest degree. It 
must be some statement brought for- 
ward by way of evidence, that the evi- 
dence you will have will go to show that 


Mr. Uolloy 
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either in the words or acts, or letter 
written, some person has been intimi- 
dated and put in fear. You must de. 
cide yourselves as to who the person is, 
You cannot say that a letter has been 
written which has intimidated some- 
body. You must have a personality, or 
a number of individualities, before you 
can proceed a step in these cases. Well, 
what does the Amendment ask? It asks 
that when you take action under this 
Bill you shall declare the name of the 
person or persons who you say have been 
intimidated. Is there anything unfair in 
that? Ifanyone is accused of having 
stolen money from a person you have to 
say who the person is. You have to get 
tangible evidence which the defence can 
take up. Now, supposinga name is given, 
and supposing the intimidated person 
denies reer intimidated, I say, again, 
that does not affect the case. Your evi- 
dence is either acts, words, or letters, 
and upon those words, acts, or letters, 
the Court will say whether or not 
there has been an act of intimidation 
under the Bill. There will be your 
evidence. Now, why does anyone ask to 
have specified the name of the person 
intimidated? The answer is so simple 
and evident that it is hardly necessary 
to state it. Supposing I am accused of 
having by some act or word intimidated 
some person or persons, the least you 
can do in common justice is to tell me 
whom it is I have intimidated, because 
that knowledge will form part of my 
defence. I should not confine myself 
to a denial, but it would form part of 
my defence to show that the person 
alleged to have been intimidated has 
not been intimidated at all—it would 
form part of my defence-to show that 
my words, or my acts, or the letter 
I may have written, were not intended 
for the person or persons you say have 
been intimidated, and could not have 
been intended for him or them. What 
is the difference {between the Govern- 
ment and those who propose this 
clause? We say that when you accuse 
a person of intimidation you ought to 
give the name of the person who has 
been so intimidated. I speak with 
some diffidence as a lawyer, but as a 
lawyer not having so much practice as I 
might have had ; nevertheless I must say 
that I cannot recall a single case in law 
where the name of the person a man 
is charged with intimidating is not 
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specified. I know of nocase where a 
man is accused of having committed a 
crime against a person, or of having 
inflicted injury upon a person, where the 
name and individuality of that person is 
not stated. I know of no single case, 
and all we are asking is that where you 
make an accusation against a man, or a 
number of men of having committed this 
crime of intimidation, you should state 
against whom that crime has been com- 
mitted. If you mean this, that a man 
may write a letter which, in your opi- 
nion, may have intimidated someone 
who, you do not know, then I can under- 
stand your position ; but you do not de- 
fend your position upon that ground. I 
say that you are doing an act of in- 
justice, a precedent for which is not to 
be found in any single action at law 
which I have ever heard of, and which, 
I venture to say, no one who is listening 
to me in this House ever heard of. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
would urge upon the Government the 
advisability of adopting this clause. 
What can be more reasonable or con- 
sistent with the traditions of English 
law than to ask the Crown to specify 
what are the actual instances in which 
intimidation has been exercised, and to 
name the person or persons who have 
been intimidated? Recollect the tri- 
bunal before which the prisoner is to be 
brought. The accused will not have the 
advantage of a Judge and jury. He 
will be brought before two magistrates 
—a most arbitrarily constituted tribunal, 
Possibly it may not be an unjust, but it 
must necessarily be an arbitrary one. 
When you hand over an accused person 
to be tried by individuals who are in 
the position of expecting promotion from 
those who are the prosecutors, and 
who, therefore, are naturally anxious to 
discharge their functions to the satis- 
faction of those prosecutors, you neces- 
sarily have an arbitrary tribunal. A 
court martial is a very rough Court of 
Justice ; but when a person is charged 
before such a Court specific instances of 
his offence are always given. The Court 
always requires specific instances from 
the prosecutor, and it will not do to say 
that a man has been guilty of mis- 
behaviour or has been guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct. The Court which you 
are setting up in Ireland will possess all 
the worst features of a court martial. 
It will be extremely limited in number 
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—it will only consist of two persons— 
the Judges are liable to promotion and 
are desiring it, and now you are taking 
away from the accused about the only 
safeguard he has—namely, the power of 
requiring his accusers to specify the 
offence he has committed—to mention 
the persons he has intimidated. Sup- 
posing you make a public speech, and in 
that speech you intimidate someone. 
Under the old legal term it might be 
said that the aceused intimidated divers 
persons, to wit 10,000 persons by making 
1,000 speeches, and afterwards if it is 
proved that you only intimidated one 
person by making one speech, that 
would be good enough in law to justify 
the proceedings. But the system which 
it is now proposed to lay down is even 
worse. You give the accused no means 
by which he can rebut the charge. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
England (Sir Richard Webster) makes 
very short speeches, and wraps up the 
little he has to say, I will not say in 
legal phraseology, but, in Parliamentary 
references so that it is not easy to get 
at his meaning. He declared that his 
objection to the first part of the Amend- 
ment was the same as to the second 
part. I must say that the argument 
upon which he founded his second ob- 
jection was a very feeble one. If he 
had had a decent case to make out 
obviously he would have made it. If 
he had had a good case we know he 
would have made a strong speech'jin 
support of it; but having to argue 
against all the principles of law 
in which he has been educated since 
he first went to the Bar, he has 
found it necessary, as I say, to wrapfup 
his arguments in generalities giving us 
no real contention against our de- 
mand for specific instances in a case 
of a person charged with intimidation. 
His general line of argument is that 
perhaps some guilty person would get 
off if the Crown or the prosecution were 
obliged to specify the particular person 
intimidated. Well, I have no doubt 
that in every criminal case where you 
specify what the criminal is guilty of, 
you do give some assistance to the 
prisoner, even if he is guilty, which 
strengthens his chance of getting off. 
But what would be a much greater evil, 
without going so far as to say that it is 
better that 10 guilty men should esca 

than that one innocent man should be 
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punished, without going so far as that, 
all the principles of law say that you 
must be at some considerable trouble in 
trying the accused inthe interests of 
innocent persons, and that you must spe- 
cify instances of the offences alleged to 
have been committed, although occasion- 
ally a guilty man may get off in conse- 
quence. There may be danger of a 
guilty man getting off, still the danger 
of an innocent man being convicted is 
so much more formidable that it is only 
fair that you should give specific in- 
stances that may be rebutted. The 
whole argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman when he says that the most 
guilty men may escape, reminds me of 
the trial scene in “The Bells.” There 
the prosecutor, or the Judge—I cannot 
say whether or not he is the Attorney 
General—uses most extraordinary argu- 
ments, for when Mathias says that there 
is no evidence against him, he declares 
that the case occurred 20 years ago, and 
that therefore it is impossible for the 
Court to go by the ordinary rules of 
evidence. He declares that under the 
circumstances it is necessary to act ina 
certain manner. That is the argument 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral. He says that the ordinary rules of 
law have broken down, and that we must 
take care that no guilty person shall 
ever get off. He says in effect that such 
being the position of affairs, we cannot 
ask the prosecution to prove anything. 
In the trial scene in ‘‘ The Bells,”’ every- 
thing takes place in the imagination of 
Mathias, the whole thing is conjured up 
in his brain; but this is not an imagi- 
nary case—we see the hon. and learned 
Attorney General for England getting 
up in his place and arguing that all the 
principles of law should be dispensed 
with. He argues this very badly, and 
no wonder. The better the lawyer may 
be, the worse he will argue in such a 
case as this. A bad lawyer would not 
be cramped and hampered with so 
many considerations which were no 
doubt weighing upon the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and preventing him 
from arguing the case in that clear and 
able manner in which he usually deals 
with legal questions. What we contend 
for is extremely simple. It is within 
the comprehension of everyone in the 
Kingdom, and does not require a lawyer 
to see it. We say that here you have a 
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maintain that when you have set 
up such a Court you should take par- 
ticular care to stick to the ordinary forms 
of law so that when a man is brought 
up under accusation a specific case 
should be put forward which he possibly 
may be able to disprove. We desire 
that if an hon. Member makes a speech 
in this House he may be able to prove 
that it has not intimidated a particular 
person in the country. Someone in the 
country may be so stupid as to be in- 
timidated by a speech made here ; some- 
one may be so fearful or so prejudiced 
that it is possible that some speeches 
made here to-night may have intimi- 
dated him, or would be reckoned intimi- 
dation, but our contention is that it 
should be necessary to prove the case. 
I will not argue upon the Amendment 
put down by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) on page 30, I will simply 
draw attention to it. I wish to point 
out that you greatly increase the dangers 
underlying the present Bill if that 
Amendment is inserted, and you will 
multiply them still more if you do not 
accept the Amendment which we pro- 
pose. You will greatly increase the 
chances of conviction under this Bili, 
and consequently I say it becomes very 
necessary that the specific case of in- 
timidation should be proved, and that, 
at any rate, the prisoner should have fair 
play when this irregular and arbitrary 
course is resorted to. This would be in 
accordance with the principle of English 
law, which is that fair play should be 
shown to every prisoner. I think the 
Government will do well to adopt either 
here or in “ another place,” words which 
would enable the prisoner to know of 
what he is accused, and give him some 
means of replying. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): The 
definition of intimidation in this Bill— 
like the definition in many other Bills 
which I have known to be introduced 
here—is, in my opinion, no definition 
at all. That being the view I take, let 
us consider what the effect of this clause 
will be. I have had experience in 
prosecutions for intimidation under the 
Crimes Act. It fell to my lot to have, 
on several occasions, to defend prisoners 
charged with intimidation under that 
Act, in some of which cases I succeeded 
in obtaining the acquittal of the prisoner, 
and in others I failed to do so, Now, 
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in the majority of cases tried under the 
Act, as a general rule, the prosecution 
mentioned in the warrant the circum- 
stances, and the trial was fairly con- 
ducted and decided before the prisoner 
was sent for an indefinite period or 
otherwise to a plank bed. I will tell the 
House what is the meaning of this 
Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
England (Sir Richard Webster) said 
that to accept the first clause of this 
Amendment would have this effect— 
that in the interval between the sum- 
mons and the trial of the person alleged 
to have been intimidated, all kinds of 
improper pressure would be put upon 
the person alleged to be intimidated in 
order to get him to come before the 
Court and swear that he was not in- 
timidated at all. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will be surprised to hear that 
under the Crimes Act the amount of 
intimidation was mentioned in the sum- 
mons, and that none of the dire effects 
which he has intimated occurred, and 
there was no difficulty in getting a con- 
viction where proof of substantial in- 
timidation was given. In all these cases 
the Crown Prosecutors did what every 
reasonable person would expect of them 
—they specified the party alleged to be 
intimidated ; they gave the prisoners a 
fair opportunity of meeting the case 
made out against them, and generally 
succeeded in convicting persons against 
whom they had a reasonable case. When 
this information was withheld it was 
because they had not a fair case of in- 
timidation, and when they were pro- 
ceeding against some of their political 
opponents. In the case of my hon. 
Friends the Members for Westmeath 
and the City of Dublin, and when they 
proceeded against my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Cork, there were no 
specified acts of intimidation ; the prose- 
cution drew up their summonses and 
simply alleged that the party accused 
had intimidated certain persons, and on 
that the magistrates were pressed to put 
the Act into operation. So contrary to 
reason and common justice is the oppo- 
sition to this clause, that I venture to 
say that if this Act were to be adminis- 
tered by an English Court of Law, the 
Court would decide it to be necessary, 
before conviction could be obtained, that 
the party or parties intimidated should 
be specified. I venture to think that, 
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if under the Act of 1870 for the safety 
and protection of property, any prose- 
cution were instituted in connection say 
with a strike that had taken place in any 
trade, a Court of Law construing the 
clause in this country would decide that 
a charge of intimidation against some 
person unknown would be bad, and 
would refuse to convict upon a summons 
so drawn. And, as a matter of fact, 
when the Crimes Act was administered 
in Ireland, a similar decision was come 
to. For instance, a case came before 
the Judge of the County Court of 
Waterford, in which the Crown alleged 
that a certain person had been intimi- 
dated. In the first instance, the case 
came before the Resident Magistrates 
who, as might have been expected, com- 
mitted the accused, holding that there 
was no necessity to specify the persons 
intimidated; but, as I have said, the 
Judge of the County Court decided that 
he would not hear any case on a war- 
rant which did not contain an allegation 
that a specified person had been intimi- 
dated, and that if the Crown wanted him 
to convict any person for intimidation 
they must allege in their summons who 
the person was that had been intimi- 
dated. If all County Court Judges in 
Ireland were of the same high character 
as the gentleman I am referring to there 
would be no necessity for introducing 
this clause; but, unfortunately, most of 
them are not of that character. A case 
of alleged intimidation came before Mr. 
Fergusson, another County Court Judge. 
Ido not wish to say anything against 
that gentleman; but he is a landlord, 
and at the very moment when he was 
trying a client of mine on the charge of 
intimidating certain persons for having 
evicted a farmer, he was himself in the 
position of having a number of eviction 
farms on his hands for which he could 
not find tenants, and accordingly he up- 
held the decision of the Resident Magis- 
trates, and sent my client to gaol under 
an extremely long sentence. The posi- 
tion is, therefore, this, that the mass of 
the County Court Judges in Ireland, 
and, as a matter of course, all the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, will not take the rea- 
sonable course of requiring some evi- 
dence of intimidation against a person 
or persons, but will be content with the 
general allegation of intimidation against 
@ person or persons unknown. e all 
remember the case in Ireland of the hon. 
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Member for the City of Dublin, who was 
charged with intimidating the farmers 
of Westmeath. In that case the Crown 
Prosecutor did not specify any individual 
as having been intimidated, and no one 
came forward to swear that he had been 
intimidated. The Judge dealt with the 
case under the same scandalous circum- 
stances—he was engaged in a political 
conflict with my hon. Friend, and under 
circumstances which made it extremely 
undesirable that he should act as Judge 
of the facts. Similarly in the case of 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Cork, who was charged with intimi- 
dation against a person or persons un- 
known. The charge was considered suffi- 
cient to justify a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment, although not a 
single individual throughout the whole 
Division of West Cork came forward to 
allege that he had been intimidated. I 
say that I have given proof, that when 
the Government have really a substan- 
tial case they will always specify the 
party intimidated, notwithstanding the 
urgent reasons to the contrary alleged 
by the hon. and learned Attornay Gene- 
ral, but that when they want to imprison 
some of their political opponents against 
whom they can make no specific case, 
then they will use this convenient form 
of charging intimidation of a person or 

ersons unknown, and then it will be 
incumbent on the defendant to prove the 
negative, which is always an impossi- 
bility. Now, the 2nd sub-clause of this 
Amendment provides that no person 
shall be convicted for intimidation unless 
the gee alleged to have been intimi- 
dated declares on oath that he has, by 
such alleged intimidation, been put in 
fear for his person, property, or reputa- 
tion. I do not careif that is inconsistent 
with the definition given in the Bill 
later on. The Amendment places some 
limit and restriction on the unreasonable 
and improper use of that definition, and 
it protects the unfortunate prisoner 
against the misuse which may be made 
of that wide definition of intimidation. 
If the Government have any confidence 
in the effect of their own Bill, if they 
have any reason to believe it will bring 
about a blessed state of peace and hap- 
ro in Ireland, as they pretend to 

elieve, what possible reason can they 
have for refusing to admit the second 
portion of the clause? The case 
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this Bill passes all intimidation will 
cease; they come down here, and in 
the face of the declaration made two 
years ago by Lord Salisbury, they now 
say that the Crimes Bill was a complete 
success, so far as putting an end to in- 
timidation was concerned, and they tell 
us that if this Bill passes a similar state 
of things will be brought into existence, 
and that intimidation will practically 
cease. If that is so, what possible 
reason is there why the second part of 
this sub-section should not be accepted ? 
If the Bill is to prevent intimidation, 
how can it be alleged that intimidation 
will be used to put pressure on wit- 
nesses? I need not say that if intimi- 
dation of the character which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General has pointed 
out were brought to bear, it would be a 
criminal offence which, under this Bill, 
would render any person attempting it 
liable to very serious and heavy punish- 
ment. I say, again, that if the Govern- 
ment have any substantial case there is 
nothing in this clause which will prevent 
them in getting a conviction ; but it will 
prevent their getting a conviction on the 
mere statement of a policeman or sub- 
inspector of police. My hon. Friend 
and relative the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) was charged 
six years ago with intimidation ; but the 
man said to have been intimidated swore 
that there was not the slightest truth in 
the allegation, and, as a matter of fact, 
the man has held the same farm during 
the last 16 years, and will, in all pro- 
bability, continue to do so wutil his dying 
day. In face of facts like this the Go- 
vernment instituted a prosecution under 
the Whiteboy Act, and under which my 
hon. Friend would have been imprisoned, 
and might have been sentenced once or 
twice to be whipped. If this clause, 
which we seek to amend, is passed with- 
out some such restriction as is contained 
in the words before the House, it is to 
be believed that similar absurdities will 
be perpetrated under the present Bill, 
and that the police in Ireland will 
simply use the vague charge of intimi- 
dation for the purpose of imprisoning, 
and so getting rid of the active politi- 
cians of their district. If there were 
the slightest desire on the part of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to agree to any reason- 
able modification of the Bill they would 
not pause for an instant in accepting this 
Amendment; but, unfortunately, they 
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have long ago abandoned that idea. It 
was said that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had got into trouble for 
accepting too many Amendments to the 
Bill at first, and since that time we have 
been able to get no Amendment ac- 
cepted. It would seem that the mere 
fact of an Amendment coming from this 
side of the House is enough to render it 
anathema. An Amendment to be ac- 
cepted must be moved by some Member 
of the Liberal Unionist Party. If it 
were not for the opportunity of entering 
our protest against the wicked provisions 
of this Bill we would propose no more 
Amendments. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
Mr. Speaker, it is appalling to witness 
the alacrity with which hon. Members 
opposite vote away the liberty of the 
subject in Ireland. There is now made 
a proposal to prevent the launching of 
an indictment against a man for intimi- 
dating somebody he never saw, and who 
will not come forward to give evidence 
against him. That seems a singular 
proposal to make ; but itis a very neces- 
sary proposal. We speak from expe- 
rience. Wecan point out instances of 
men who belong to this House, Repre- 
sentatives of Irish constituencies, who 
have been one after another sent to 
prison for intimidating persons of whom 
they never heard. What happened to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin Harbour (Mr. T.C. Harrington)? 
He was brought up before a Bench of 
Magistrates in County Westmeath, and 
accused of having intimidated the farmers 
of Westmeath. Nota single farmer of 
the county, however, came forward to 
say he had been intimidated by the hon. 
Gentleman. The only evidence adduced 
was that of two or three policemen, and 
it was upon such evidence that my hon. 
Friend was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment with hard labour. The 
response which the farmers of West- 
meath, the men intimidated, made, was 
to elect the hon. Gentleman as their 
Representative in Parliament. There 
are other instances just as ludicrous. On 
a certain famous occasion a number of 
Members who happened to be away 
from the House at the time were sus- 
pended for obstructing the Business of 
the House. What was the result of 
that ? Why, that there was an express 
stipulation that no Member who was 
away from the House should be sus- 
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pended. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) speaks 
of this Amendment as being inconsistent 
with the Government’s definition of 
intimidation. But as has been already 
pointed out there is no such thing in 
the Bill as a definition of intimidation. 
There is merely an extension, as far as 
its embodiment in an Act of Parliament 
is concerned, of the definition. In view 
of this extraordinary extension of the 
term, it is our duty to bring forward a 
new clause of this kind for the purpose 
of preventing in future the unfair, the 
monstrous, and the wicked interpretation 
that has been placed upon the word 
‘‘intimidation” by Resident Magistrates, 
and to ensure that before a man can be 
sent to gaol in Ireland for intimidation 
it must be clearly proved that he intimi- 
dated somebody. That is a simple 
proposition, and I cannot understand 
how it is that any Government which 
calls itself a Constitutional Government 
—for we hear a great deal upon the 
Government’s attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution—refuses to 
accept an Amendment which simply en- 
sures that the very first element of 
liberty shall not be taken away from 
Irishmen. I do not think that a case 
can be found in the whole history of the 
law of England of a man being convicted 
of intimidating some person or persons 
of whom he had never heard, and who 
were not brought forward, and who 
could not be brought forward in evidence 
against him. Surely there should be 
some complainant besides the Crown in 
this matter. When a man speaks from 
a public platform in Ireland his speech 
is reported by some Government re- 
porter and sent to Dublin Castle. Some 
clerk in the Castle goes over the speech 
and tries to pick out a phrase here and 
there, which, torn from the context, 
may seem to amount to intimidation of 
some general body of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. On the strength of an isolated 
sentence—that is what occurred in the 
case of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin Harbour—a prosecution for 
intimidation is instituted. The remain- 
ing portions of the speech are entirely 
disregarded. Notice is only taken of 
what may have been a mere slip of the 
tongue, and which may not have been 
understood by those who heard the 
speech to amount to intimidation. Un- 
less some such Amendment as that now 
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proposed be adopted, we in Jreland may 
say farewell to the liberty of the subject. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes, 
173: Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 263.) 
[12.50 a.m. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the further proceeding on Con- 
sideration, as amended, be deferred till 
To-morrow.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland say when the Go- 
vernment intend to put upon the Paper 
all the Amendments they have pro- 
mised ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All the 
Amendments we intend to move are 
already on the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, deferred till To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bu1 241.) 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, Jackson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have placed two new clauses 
upon the Paper with the object of pro- 
tecting the honest trader, whether he be 
the manufacturer or the retail dealer. 
The first of these clauses which I now 
move is that— 

‘* No tobacco whatsoever, of or exceeding one 
pound in weight, shall be sold or delivered by 
any manufacturer or wholesale dealer to any 
dealer in, or retuiler of, the same, except in a 
sealed packet, and any manufacturer or whole- 
sale dealer selling, or delivering any tobacco 
otherwise than in such packet shall incur an 
Excise penalty of fifty pounds.” 

I conceive that this clause will provide 
absolute protection for both the manu- 
facturer and the retailer. If the seal were 
unbroken when the tobacco was seized 
by the Excise it clearly would be the 
manufacturer who would be liable to the 
penalty if the tobacco contained an 
illegal amount of moisture. If the seal 
were broken, and the retailer had 
neglected to take steps to relieve himself 
from any liability, he would be the per- 
son at fault. I do not wish to address 
the House at any length upon this 
matter, because I did so the other night. 
I only wish to point out that the princi- 
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pal objection made to my proposal is 
that it will act prejudicially to trade. 
What is the difference between what is 
now done and what will be done if this 
clause yas the honest trader is 
carried? The only difference will be 
that instead of supplying the tobacco 
open, as now, the manufacturer will, in 
future, have to drop a little sealing-wax 
upon the packet he delivers and put a 
seal upon it. Of course, one of my 
clauses would be of very little effect 
without the other; and, therefore, if the 
House will not accept the first, it will be 
idle for me to persevere with the second. 
Now, if the Bill is referred to, it will be 
found that the very fact of the retailer 
having in his possession or custody any 
tobacco containing an illegal amount of 
moisture renders him liable to a penalty 
of £50. It is perfectly immaterial whe- 
ther the retailer has opened the packet 
or whether he has any intention of 
selling the tobacco ; if he is possessed of 
tobacco containing an illegal amount of 
moisture, he is liable. It is impossible 
for me to understand how people can 
believe that a man who has been mulcted 
in £50 can possibly recover the fine from 
the person really in fault—the manufac- 
turer. Suppose a retailer were unable 
to pay the penalty, and were sent to 
prison, would it be possible for him to 
bring an action against the manufac- 
turer and recover damages? The only 
thing he can recover from the manufac- 
turer, under such circumstances, is the 
value of the tobacco forfeited. If Iam 
right in saying that what I propose will 
not act prejudicially to trads, if it would 
not prevent penalties beingimposed upon 
those on whom they ought to be imposed, 
but, on the contrary, facilitate it, I trust 
the House will see its way to adopt my 
clause. I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), that in con- 
sidering this clause the House should 
consider the working of the Food and 
Drugs Adulteration Acts. I venture to 
say that under those Acts in 99 cases out 
of every 100, innocent retailers were 
punished for the fault of the manufac- 
turers. In the case of mustard, an 
article of very common consumption, I 
do not believe any manufacturer has ever 
been fined, while retailers have been 
frequently punished for adulteration. 
Mustard is generally supplied in tins 
sealed in such a way that it is impos- 
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sible for the retailers to open them with- 
out its been seen they have been tam- 
pered with. It must be within the 
knowledge of many Members of the 
House, men who as Justices of the 
Peace have to deal with cases of adul- 
teration, that it is the commonest thing 
in the world for retailers to be hit for 
offences of manufacturers. 


New Clause (All tobacco over one 
pound in weight to be delivered by the 
manufacturer to the retailer in sealed 
packet, )—( 4/r. Kelly,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I quite understand 
the anxiety of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Kelly) to protect the retailer in this 
matter. It is a perfectly legitimate 
anxiety on his part; but I think in a 
very few sentences I shall be able to 
satisfy him that his clause is not neces- 
sary, and that experience has proved 
the contrary of that which he has main- 
tained. As he has just observed, it 
frequently happens that under the Food 
and Drugs Adulteration Acts ‘retailers 
are punished, and that manufacturers go 
scot-free ; but in the tobacco trade the 
very opposite is the case. There are 
already laws against the adulteration of 
tobacco, and in no case, except two, since 
1868, has any retailer been prosecuted. 
But there are numerous instances of the 
prosecution of manufacturers. I trust, 
therefore, that the experience of actual 
facts will weigh with the hon. Member, 
and that he will see there is not the 
danger he apprehends. What happens 
is this. The retailer gives evidence, so 
to speak, against the manufacturer. 
When tobacco which is adulterated is 
found in his possession, the retailer is 
as anxious as the officers of the Inland 
Revenue to bring the adulteration home 
to the manufacturer. The Inland 
Revenue officers have got more interest 
in punishing a manufacturer than a re- 
tailer, because, if they can once stop 
a manufacturer who sells to many re- 
tailers, they clearly effect a much greater 
check upon injurious sales than if they 
stop one poor retailer. It is natural, 
therefore, that the Inland Revenue offi- 
cers should wish to prosecute the manu- 
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facturer. But not only is it natural 
that it should be so, but it has been so. 
The manufacturer has been prosecuted, 
and will be prosecuted under this Act. 
It will not be the retailer who will be 
prosecuted in the firstinstance. Then the 
hon. Gentleman argues that the retailer 
would not have an action against the 
manufacturer, but I am advised to the 
contrary. It stands to reason that if the 
manufacturer guarantees to the retailer 
that the tobacco will not contain more 
than 35 per cent of moisture, and if he 
delivers an article which is contrary to 
the guarantee, the manufacturer is liable 
to an action for damages. I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the practice 
of the Inland Revenue, wherever tho 
manufacturer is at fault, will be to 
prosecute the manufacturer and not the 
retailer. Then I do not think the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, that it is 
but a small matter to put a seal upon all 
packets of tobacco, will hold water. I 
have had the strongest remonstrances 
from the trade, saying it will be a most 
vexatious and troublesome business, 
and it will not achieve the object for 
which it is devised. There is a certain 
quality of tobacco which would be 
spoiled by being sealed up. Retailers 
open this tobacco when delivered to 
them, and keep it in certain receptacles 
in order to improve its quality. The 
practice of both retailers and manufac- 
turers would be hampered by the adop- 
tion of the proposal of the hon. Member. 
The House may take it that retailers 
will not be the persons prosecuted 
where they are not guilty; but that, on 
the contrary, the Inland Revenue officers 
will look to the retailers to assist them 
in punishing the real offenders. I trust 
the House will not accept the clause of 
the hon. Gentleman, which, I am fully 
persuaded, will be very vexatious in its 
operation. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. KELLY: I do not propose to 
move the next clause which stands in 
my name; but I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will assure the House that 
he will see the retailers are protected by 
the exercise of constant supervision over 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I assure the hon. 
Gentleman that everything will be done 
for the protection of the retailer, and 
also for the protection of the Revenue. 
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Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): Mr. Speaker, I owe 
some apology to the House for not 
having moved the Amendments which I 
propose to move to-night in Committee 
on this Bill; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer got his Bill through Committee 
rather unexpectedly, I believe, to him- 
self as well as to the House. Now, the 
Amendments of which I have given 
Notice are really one. They are con- 
sequential upon one another ; and if the 
first is rejected, of course the remainder 
will fall with it. I certainly have no 
wish to trouble the House with more 
than one speech. The first objection I 
take to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
clauses is that they are simply permis- 
sive in their character; and I think he 
will admit that, as a general rule, it isa 
very bad principle to place permissive 
clauses in a Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. It is as essential that people 
should know how they are going to be 
taxed as it is for the Government to 
know how much the taxes will raise. I 
do not recollect ever having seen so 
glaring an instance of permissive powers 
being placed in a Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill as the present. The pro- 
position is to impose a tax of 1s. upon 
every £100 of the capital of Companies 
who now pay 10s. per £100 on transfers. 
This is only to apply to Companies who 
choose to fall in with the proposed ar- 
rangement. The Companies may, as I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal, recoup themselves by charging 
the party transferring the duty which 
is now charged, or they may get the 
tax in any other way from the parties 
transferring shares. According to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as well as according to his Bill, he 
wishes, in making this proposal, so as to 
keep the balance on the side of the 
Revenue, but not to add materially to 
the Revenue. I want the right hon. 
Gentleman to look at the case of the 
railways, which, after all, is the interest 
most affected by the proposed altera- 
tion. The capital of the railways of the 
United Kingdom, at the last taking— 
1886—was £815,858,000. That, at ls. 
per cent, will produce £400,000, or rather 
more. This capital has increased from 
£630,000,000 in 1875 to £816,000,000 
at the presenttime. It has increased in 
10 or 11 years by £185,000,000; and, 
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therefore, if the transfers keep at all 
in the same ratio as capital, the right 
hon. Gentleman has actually got 25 per 
cent more into his net from railway 
transfers than his Predecessor in 1875 
had. Ifthe increase goes on—and there 
is no apparent cessation of the manner 
in which the English public invest in 
railways—there is a steady increase of 
taxation from railway transfers alone. 
I have before me the capital accounts 
of £630,000,000 out of this £800,000,000 
of Railway Stock, and out of the transfers 
of this Stock the Government Lave had 
just about £160,000 a-year. But the 
ls. would give the Revenue on this 
— of the railway capital, £315,000. 

e would nearly double the amount he 
receives from the Railway Companies if 
his clause were not permissive. By the 
tax on the Debenture Stock, he actually 
begins by getting £100,000 a-year out 
of the Railway Companies and other 
affected Companies ; but he is not con- 
tent with this £100,000 ; he is going to 
draw, if he can, double the amount of 
the present duties for the transfer of 
Railway Stock. I think this would act 
most unfairly upon the Railway Com- 
panies themselves. I now come to the 
voluntary as against the compulsory 
question. 1s. per £100 of North- 
Western Stock at 166 is only about 
7d., whilst 1s. per £100 of Chatham 
and Dover Stock at 25 is 4s. per cent on 
the actual value. The proposal, if it 
could be carried out, would work most 
unfairly towards those Companies whose 
capital is at a discount; while it would 
be of greater comparative edvantage to 
the richer Companies, whose capital is at 
apremium. But if the arrangement is 
to be voluntary, I ask how is he going to 
get an advantage from it ?—because only 
those will come into his net who will be 
benefited, and he will not have them 
because he would lose, and those who 
are not benefited will stand outside 
because they would lose if they came 
into the arrangement Therefore, it 
seems to me that he will not get any- 
thing out of his proposal, and that he is 
likely to fall between two stools. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says he 
does not want to make any gain by 
this; in that case, having heard my 
figures, he might propose that the 1s. 
duty should be reduced to 6d. The 
difficulty which I see before us is that, 
whatever my right hon. Friend’s views 
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may be, if these clauses are passed in 
their permissive character, some needy 
Chancellor of the ee will say that 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
made permissive shall be compulsory, 
and the Companies will have to pay. 
But if payment is to be made by the 
Companies on the present principle, the 
Companies would collect the money from 
the contributors by charging transfer 
duty as at present, instead of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer collecting it 
as at present by selling the stamps; 
but who is to pay when it becomes com- 

ulsory? The whole burden of the De- 

enture Stock, Preference Stock, and 
other Stock would fall upon the ordinary 
shareholder. Now, if there is one class 
more than another which deserves con- 
sideration, it is that of the ordinary 
shareholders, because in times like these 
itis the ordinary shareholder who goes 
to the wall—the Preference and Deben- 
ture Stock stand at a high premium even 
whilst ordinary share dividends go down. 
The figures stand much in the same pro- 
portion; in the Company to which I 
belong we have £33,000,000 Preference 
and Debenture Stock, and £23,000,000 
Ordinary Stock ; and, therefore, if the 
payment became compulsory, and the 
transfers were free, the £23,000,000 
Ordinary Stock would have to pay for 
the other Stocks, which, being probably 
at a high premium, would be much more 
able to pay. I think the burden is one 
which the ordinary shareholder will 
shrink from, and I believe I shall be 
able to show before I sit down that 
the country at large ought to be very 
careful not to place such powers in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman may 
say it is nothing but an option. I have 
always a great dislike to give an option ; 
I believe it was a maxim of the father of 
the Rothschilds always to take an option. 
If it went in his favour he could take 
it; if it was against him he could leave 
it alone. I am afraid this proposal will 
affect the trading as well as the rail- 
way interest. There has been a great 
pressure put upon the railway interest 
in this country by the agricultural in- 
terest and by the iron and coal trades, 
because of the depression which has 
existed. There has been a general 
outery against it, and I believe that the 
general tendency will be still further to 
prey on the property of the ordinary 
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shareholder. I say it is not to the in- 
terests of the traders of this country to 
give our Chancellors of the Exchequer 
power to put a reason of the kind which 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend is 
likely to put into the hands of the Rail- 
way Companies, and that you will do 
well not to give the Companies an ex- 
cuse for saying that ‘the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is taxing us for the 
transfer of our shares. We cannot re- 
duce your rates or consider your pro- 
posals.”” I cannot see that the right hon. 
Gentleman or the State will gain any- 
thing by this proposal, and, therefore, 
I move to strike Clause 8 from the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Clause 8.—(Sir Joseph Pease.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 8 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN: My hon. Friend 
has stated that one of the fundamental 
principles underlying my proposal is 
that of its being optional. That is 
perfectly true, and my hon. Friend was 
bound to oppose that proposal of option 
by suggesting that it would become 
compulsion. But he did not say any- 
thing against that part of the proposal 
except that it is unusual to place any- 
thing optional in an Inland Revenue 
Bill. Now this is a proposal relating 
to all Companies, and I demur to this 
matter being argued exclusively from 
the railway point of view, although 
that is a very important interest. The 
proposal is to give option to all Com- 
panies to compound for the Transfer 
Duty by paying ls. per cent on their 
capital. My hon. Friend is anxious for 
the results to the Revenue, and he is 
more anxious for the result to the Rail- 
way Companies ; but there was one inte- 
rest which he did not discuss—namely, 
that of the public at large, who, when 
they put theirmoney into Railway orother 
Companies, have now to go through a 
very cumbrous form of transfer, which 
has been represented over and over again 
as a check upon the flow of capital into 
these enterprises. Ithas been represented 
to me that one of the drawbacks to 
which English enterprise is liable, as 
compared with the enterprises of foreign 
Companies, is that the English Com- 
panies have not their securities in a 
form in which they can, like those of 
foreign Companies, be easily transferred, 
and that it would conduce to the gene- 
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ral convenience of Railway Companies 
if investors could buy their Railway 
Debentures or shares precisely as they 
buy the more current forms of Stocks. 
It was not with a view to increase Re- 
venue, nor to tax the railway interest, 
but to provide a more simple form of 
transfer without loss of Revenue, that I 
submitted this proposal to the House, 
and I am bound to say that though I 
have had protests from some members 
of the Stock Exchange and from the 
Railway Companies, I have had very 
few remonstrances or objections from 
other Companies with regard to this 
proposal ; and even as regards the Rail- 
way Companies, I believe that they will 
find it to their advantage in the end to 
adopt this optional proposal, because they 
may thus attract a number of smaller 
holders into that which is generally, in 
the case of good Companies, a very 
excellent form of security. And al- 
though I admit that some of the old- 
fashioned Directors may say that they 
do not wish to change the body of their 
shareholders, and that they desire to 
have large shareholders, I am not so 
sure that it would not be better to see a 
larger number of shareholders in that 
form of security. It is in the interest 
of the public that the proposal is made, 
and it is made in a manner to render it 
acceptable to the Railway Companies, 
and I am glad that it is optional, be- 
cause I believe it will be found that 
pressure will be put upon the Railway 
Companies by their own shareholders 
to make them adopt it. Fiscally speak- 
ing, it is always of advantage to tax 
a large number of persons rather 
than a small number, and a large ad- 
vance has been made in that direction 
with the most satisfactory results. My 
hon. Friend thinks the arrangement 
should not be optional ; but all our pro- 
posals for compounding permanent duties 
are optional. This, then, is not a new 
principle which is being introduced. I 
should be very sorry myself to strike any 
such blow as my hon. Friend deprecates 
at the railway interest. But I think that 
the proposal is in no way hostile to that 
interest. The Companies where the trans- 
fers are so few that the proposal cannot 
be adopted without loss will avail them- 
selves of the option. I have submitted 
this proposal to the House believing it 
to be an improvement in taxation, and 
that it will tend to the removal of some 
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hindrances to trade, by putting an end to 
arrangement which really handicaps the 
passing of capital to and fro in English 
enterprises as compared with those of 
foreign countries. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who must have 
seen a large number of railway trans- 
fers in the course of his career, will 
recollect that the transfer of Railway 
Shares and Stock is made on a sheet of 
paper, that there is nothing cumbrous 
about the matter, and that the clause 
which he proposes will not affect the 
transfer of Railway Stock in the slightest 
degree. Transfers must be made in the 
way prescribed by the Railway Consoli- 
dation Act. Thereis no way of evading 
that, and so far from there being any 
cumbrous form of transfer, the form is 
filled up in a few seconds. The docu- 
ment requires to be stamped before it is 
valid at the rate of 10s. per cent, and it 
has also to be registered at the Office of 
the Railway Company. The only thing 
which can justify a change of this sort is 
that it will benefit the Revenue. But 
that is what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says he does not want it to do. 
Nor do I think it will do so, because I 
see no reason to suppose that the Rail- 
way Companies will adopt the proposal. 
The only thing that remains to be alleged 
in favour of it, then, is the benefit to the 
public; but that I do not think it will 
effect. But what it will effect will be to 
enable a large amount of Stock Exchange 
speculation to goon. There is a large 
amount of buying and selling on the 
Stock Exchange which pays no stamp 
duty at all, and I think if the right hon. 
Gentleman had tried to get some duty 
imposed upon that sort of transfers he 
would have benefited both the public 
and the Revenue. The average amount 
of Stock held in this Kingdom is £1,500 
per head of railway shareholders; but 
the idea that a poor man will buy £100 
Stock because the transfer stamp will be 
paid to the Company instead of being 
impressed on the instrument is, to my 
mind, a very great delusion. But the 
injustice of the proposal is that it puts 
on the ordinary shareholders a burden 
which ought to be spread over the whole 
of the capital. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is ready to tax the fountain head, 
is he also ready to propose a similar ad 
valorem duty on land? I believe that 
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this proposal is unsound, that it will not 
be generally adopted, and that it will 
not benefit the Revenue. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 125; 
Noes 65: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 264.) [1.40 a.m] 

Clause 9 (Power given to companies, 
corporations, and county justices to 
compound). 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
move, Sir, the Amendment standing in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
4, after ‘‘Commissioners,” insert “ if 
the said Commissioners in their discre- 
tion think proper.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Lords].—[Br1u 287.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I should 
like to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate whether 
it would not be convenient to take a 
stage of this Bill to-night—to get the 
Chairman out of the Chair, so as to 
consider the Bill in Committee on 
Thursday ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): No; we pro- 
pose to take the Bill on Thursday. 

Committee deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [20th June] reported. 


Resolutions read a first and second 
time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury will not 
insist upon having every one of these 
Resolutions reported. I do not think 
the Resolution relating to the Parks 
should be reported. When the Vote for 
the Parks was considered in Committee 
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of Supply I moved, as an Amendment, 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of £2,000 
on account of the extra amount to be 
ae for the statue of the Duke of 

ellingtou at Hyde Park Corner. On 
that occasion the Committee was not a 
very full one, but there was a very con- 
siderable minority in favour of the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) intends to move 
an Amendment on Report, and there are 
a good many hon. Members, not only on 
this side of the House, but also on the 
other, who take a strong view of the 
matter. They remember that an abso- 
lute pledge was given to us when the 
£6,000 was voted, that no more would 
be asked for. As this is a controversial 
matter, it would be convenient, I think, 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Frst 
Lord of the Treasury desires to take the 
Report to-night, if he would leave out 
this Resolution relating to the Parks, 
and dispose of all the rest. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I wish to join in 
the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. This is a question that 
requires to be carefully considered. It 
is impossible that it can be adequately 
discussed now, and I, therefore, hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be satis- 
fied to take the Resolutions on the other 
items to-night, deferring the discussion 
upon this to some future day. I, myself, 
had an Amendment on the Paper rela- 
tive to this particular item as well as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I should be unwilling to 
insist upon a Resolution of this kind 
being taken at this hour of the evening 
under ordinary circumstances ; but it 
appears to me that we shall be in no 
more favourable position to-morrow or 
on Thursday or on Friday. I think hon. 
Members will feel that it will be better, 
now that we have arrived at this stage, 
that we should go on with it, and take 
all the Resolutions. We shall have im- 
portant Business to transact on other 
evenings, and are not likely to arrive at 
Report of Supply at an earlier hour 
than the present. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Woel- 
verhampton,E.): The subject referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Northampton is a serious one, and I 
shall have to address the House at con- 
siderable length upon it. The matter 
involved is not merely this £2,000; but 
there is a question of a distinct breach 
of faith, and I understand that many 
hon. Members desire to discuss it. I 
would suggest that it should be taken 
on some other evening. We should he 
sorry to impede Business; but the sub- 
ject will be sure to lead to a controversial 
debate, therefore, I think it should be 
taken when there is time to discuss it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then we will 
postpone this particular Resolution, but 
pass the rest. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Yes. 


First and Second Resolutions agreed to. 
Third Resolution postponed. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 





LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1873) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bri1 284.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr, 
Richard, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. William Abraham.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): In assenting to the second reading 
of this Bill I desire to say that I do 
so on the understanding that certain 
Amendments are to be prepared in Com- 
mittee with a view of providing that the 
appointment of the lecturers established 
shall not be in the hands of the Court of 
Session, but shall rest with the Univer- 
sity, so as to preserve the rights of the 
University in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to be recognized 
lecturers. The second point is, that 
Amendments shall be introduced re- 
quiring that those who are now studying 
as law agents shall have the right to 
finish their curriculum under the exist- 
ing law. These are the main provisions 
which it is intended to propose, and on 
the understanding that they will be 
assented to by the promoters of the Bill. 
I shall have no objection to the second 
reading being taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 


Pauper Lunatic Asylums {COMMONS} 
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PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE. 
LAND) SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. —[Bri1 62.] 

(Mr. Chance, Mr. William Corbet.) 
committee. [Progress 9th May.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses | and 2 severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provision for superannua- 
tion). 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to move, in page 1, line 8, after 
“any,” to leave out to “ any,”’ in line 
9, inclusive. The words I propose to 
omit are ‘superintendent, chaplain, 
matron, physician, surgeon, or any.” 
The effect will be to confine the clause 
to ‘‘ any officer or servant of any asylum 
for the lunatic poor in Ireland,” &c. If 
these words are not superfluous then they 
are uncertain, and are likely to lead to 
misapprehension in construing the Bill 
when it becomes law, as not setting out 
the persons previously set out in Legis- 
lation relating to this subject. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 8, 
after ‘‘any,” leave out to “ any,”’ inline 
9, inclusive.—( Jr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not see that these words are of much use 
in the Bill; but I put them in, because 
they were in the English Act, and be- 
cause the object of this measure is to 
make the law of England and Ireland 
on this subject similar. In the English 
Act there seems to be some distinction 
between the superintendent, chaplain, 
matron, physician, and surgeon, and the 
officers and servants. I do not see any 
distinction and, if none exists, it is no 
use keeping in these words. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): I do not think the words are 
necessary. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: On behalf of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Penrose-Fitzgerald) I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands in 
his name—that is to say, to leave out 
the words— 


“* Established in pursuance of the Act 
in the eighth and ninth years of the reign of 
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Her present Majesty, Chapter one hundred and 
eight, and the Acts amending§the same.” 
These words do not appear to be neces- 
sary; and, in any case, I do not think 
the Act cited is the main Act in ques- 
tion, but one passed in the reign of 
George IV. 

Amendment proposed, in e 1, to 
leave out the rt a pn “a established,” 
in line 10, to the word ‘‘ same,” in line 12. 
—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : I will now move, 
in page 1, line 12, after ‘‘same,” to 
insert ‘“‘ whose whole time has been de- 
yoted to the service of such asylum.” I 
move this, because I think it is not right 
that any public officer should be entitled 
to superannuation, unless he has devoted 
his whole time to the service of the office 
in respect of which he is superannuated. 
The words I have quoted are from the 
District Lunatic Asylums Act of 1867. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the word ‘‘same,” insert the 
words ‘‘ whose whole time has been de- 
voted to the service of such asylum.”— 
(Mr. Macartney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
object I had in view in introducing this 
Bill was to assimilate the law of Ireland 
to that of England, and I would remind 
the hon. Member that in the English 
Act this restriction does not exist. I 
would point out that this Bill does not 
give a right to pensions, but enables the 
Asylums Boards to grant them if they 
think it right to do so, Then, when it 
is done, it is not legal until ratified 
by the Lord Lieutenant. In addition to 
that, I think 1 am right in saying that 
in the Poor Law Rules there is an ex- 
press provision saying that where an 
officer does not employ his whole time 
in the service of the asylum that fact 
shall be taken into consideration in the 
matter. {have no doubt that the fact 
would be taken into consideration by 
the Boards; and I think it would make 
the Act unsymmetrical, so far as the 
English Act is concerned, to adopt this 
Amendment. Beyond that, there may 
be cases where it would be right and 
proper to give a man a full pension 
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even where he has not devoted his whole 
time to the service of the asylum. Take 
the case of a surgeon who has been in- 
jured by a violent lunatic. It would be 
a hard thing to deprive him of the 
benefit of a pension merely because he 
visited two or three patients in the town 
where the asylum was situated. For 
these reasons, I trust that the Amend- 
ment will not be pressed. I am com- 
pletely in the hands of the Government 
in the matter; but I think I am right 
in what I have stated. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
am extremely sorry to hear my hon. 
Friend say that he is completely in the 
hands of the Government with regard to 
this Bill. I cannot think that the hon. 
Member who proposes that asylum 
officers, unless they have devoted the 
whole of their time to asylum work, 
shall not receive superannuation allow- 
ances or pensions can know how his 
proposal will work. I know of one case 
—the case of a gentleman who holds 
Tory opinions, and who will, therefore, 
I am sure meet with the approbation 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Macartney). 
Though this gentleman’s opinions are 
Tory, and such as I dislike, and which I 
reprobate on every occasion I possibly 
can get, I am disposed to ask that he 
shouid be treated fairly. He has been 
a very long time in the service of an 
asylum—he has actually put in 30 years’ 
service. I will not name the asylum to 
which I refer, but I could do so; and 
there are many of similar cases which 
might be mentioned. Well, having for 
so long served as visiting physicians to 
asylums, and having done a great deal 
of good in their time, and having their 
services recognized as of the very first 
order by the Asylums Boards, I ask 
whether these gentlemen should be de- 
prived of the opportunity, should it 
arise, of receiving a pension when per- 
haps illness, old age, or an accident has 
overtaken them? No; and I probably 
think it is from inadvertence, and from 
not knowing the connection existing be- 
tween visiting physicians and asylums, 
that the hon. Member makes this pro- 
posal. As a rule, these gentlemen are 
gentlemen of the very first order in the 
ranks of the Medical Profession. You 
have these men doing work which in- 
volves no inconsiderable mental strain. 
Put it in this way—you have a visiting 

hysician at a large asylum, like that of 
bork, and if the resident medical super- 
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intendent happens to be away, the entire 
onus of conducting the medical affairs 
of the institution falls on the visiting 
physician. Accordingly, if you have 
such an individual in your service of 
high character and of long service, I 
should sincerely hope that his claims 
would not be ettiedbid. Probably the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Macartney) 
was not aware of these facts I have 
pointed out, but that now that he is ac- 
quainted with them he will withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): There is a good deal in what 
has been said by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and I believe 
there is an exception in the case of these 
officials in the Poor Law Rules. I would 
call attention to the fact that on the 
Board of Guardians, the nominees of 
the Lord Lieutenant are the persons who 
fix the retiring allowances. The money 
comes from the ratepayers; but the 
ratepayers have no control over its dis- 
tribution. No doubt, it is wise to see 
that those who have the distribution are 
not too reckless. Under the provisions 
of the Poor Law Code, the officers of the 
Board, with the exception of the medical 
officer, are not entitled to superannuation 
legally, unless they are unable to per- 
form their duties from illness or disease, 
or unless they have served the required 
time. 

Mr. CHANCE: That is under the 
Poor Law Code ? 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes. In the case of 
lunatic asylums, under the Act 30 & 31 
Vict. ec. 118, s. 8, the hon. Member will 
find that the same provision applies in 
the case of District Asylums. It is ne- 
cessary that the individual should have 
given his entire time before he can re- 
ceive a pension. Now, it appears to me 
that it would be a very hard thing in the 
case of a general officer of a Union, 
that he should not be entitled to super- 
annuation unless he has given his entire 
time ; while if the officer of Cork Asylum 
should be allowed to receive a pension, 
without having devoted his whole time 
to that asylum. This Bill gives the most 
sweeping discretion to the authorities. 
If there is one thing more than another 
which the ratepayers dislike it is a job, 
and certainly if a Board of Governors 
were to give this superannuation allow- 
ance out of the pocket of the ratepayers 


Dr. Tanner 
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to a man who had not devoted his entire 
time to the work of the Board, and to 
give it on a scale as large or larger than 
that enjoyed by members of the Civil 
Service, the result would be that it would 
be hard to exculpate the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or the Board of Governors from 
the imputation of jobbery. These points 
are not to be made light of, and we 
should always bear in mind the general 
principles which guide our legislation in 
these matters. I think, on the whole, 
it would be well to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member on this side 
of the House, with the modification sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke. The Amendment then would 
assimilate the case of asylums to the 
case of Poor Law Unions. 

Mr. CHANCE: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposes to insert in the 
Amendment, after the words ‘ whose 
whole time,” the words ‘save in the 
case of surgeons and physicians.” 

Mr. GIBSON: No; only physicians, 

Mr. CHANCE: There is only one 
case where a surgeon is appointed, and 
that is at the Richmond Central Lunatic 
Asylum, where they have a visiting 
surgeon. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “‘ time” in- 
sert the words ‘‘save in the case of 
physicians.” —(Dr. Tanner.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Original Amendment, as amended, 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to move, in line 19, to omit the 
words— 

‘* Whether incapable from sickness, age, or 
infirmity, or having been an officer or servant 


in the asylum for not less than fifteen years, 
and being not less than fifty years of age.” 


I understand that the hon. Gentleman 
who has charge of the Bill has taken the 
15 years from the English Act; but I 
cannot find his authority for inserting 
the words ‘‘ and being not less than 50 
years of age.” The limit of age in Ire- 
land by law is 60, and that is the case 
under the Superannuation Act. It ap- 
eae to me that the English Act, in 
owering the number of years service 
from 20 to 15, did that which was not 
beneficial to the service. I think it 


would be better to leave the number of 
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years service at 20, and the age at 60, 
as they are at present in Ireland. I, 
therefore, move to leave out these words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after ‘‘ servant,” leave out to “ age,” 
in line 21, inclusive.—(Jf. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
afraid that the technical result of leaving 
out these words would be to increase the 

wer of the Board of Governors, and 
to enable them to give pensions to per- 
sons of even less than 15 years’ service, 
and of even less than 50 years of age. 
The Amendment had better be moved 
in the form in which it stands on the 
Paper, lower down—that is to say, to 
leave out ‘‘fifteen,” and insert “twenty.” 
I got these words from the English Act. 
In 1860 a Select Committee was ap- 

ointed to report on the question of the 
_ pesenee Law in England and Ireland, 
and it reported in favour of the view I 
took in framing the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The reduction 
they recommended was only in regard 
to medical superintendence. 

Mr. CHANCE: But still the same 
question remains. I maintain that if 
you leave out the paragraph completely 
you will increase the power of the Board 
of Governors to give pensions, as I have 
pointed out. I think, on the whole, that, 
under the circumstances, it is hardly 
worth while to make this Amendment. 
I have in my hand a resolution from 12 
Asylum Boards asking for a reduction 
of the period, and the assimilation of 
the law is called for on the ground that 
the lunatics and not the ratepayers will 
suffer. I appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
not to make this miserable distinction. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): It must be recollected that 
this provision, with regard to age and 
period of service, is to be found in the 
regulations with regard to the officers in 
the English Lunacy Department. It is, 
however, a question for the Committee 
to decide. 

Mr. CHANCE: I call the attention 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland to 
the great distinction there is between 
the case of Unions and that of pauper 
Lunatic Asylums, The Select Com- 
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mittes which reported on this question 
recommended for greater efficiency that 
the period of superannuation should 
stand at 15 instead of 20 years. The 
clause merely gives power to the Board 
to act on their discretion and grant any 
pension they may think fit. The Superin- 
tendents can never get a pension at 50 
years of age; because there are a number 
of asylums in Ireland, and the regular 
course is to promote an officer from one 
to another; and thus if a person has 
served for 20 years in one, he will pro- 
bably have to serve for 30 years before 
he gets any superannuation under this 
Bill. These men, again, are in constant 
contact with the lunatics, and are liable 
to be attacked by them; and it is most 
necessary that they should be in the 
possession of great bodily strength and 
health. This proposal, I think, makes 
a very grave distinction between the 
Asylums and Unions. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Macartney; the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
1, line 17, after ‘‘ otherwise,” insert 
‘‘ with the approval of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics, or one of them.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Under the Eng- 
lish Acts the ratepayers have power to 
control the money devoted to the pur- 
poses of these asylums, but in Ireland 
they have no such control. It is with 
the object of enabling some control to 
be exercised that I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 26, after ‘‘always,’’ insert 
“that in ascertaining and awarding the amount 
of such superannuation the said Board of Go- 
vernors shall proceed according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by ‘The Superannuation Act 
of 1859,’ and””—(Mr. Macartney). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S8.): I am 
in sympathy with the object of this 
Amendment, but must oppose it for 
three reasons—first, that at present the 
Grand Jury has no effective control 
over any portion of the expenditure of 
lunatic asylums in Ireland; secondly, 
that three or more counties, if they are 
concerned in one lunatic asylum, will 
have to get three Grand Juries to ap- 
prove the resolution, and a dead-lock 





might arise if one approved and the 
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other did not; thirdly, because, up to 
the present, the Lord Lieutenant is the 
head of the whole pension system in 
Ireland, and in a Bill of this character 
I do not feel entitled to introduce what 
is quite a new principle into the Irish 
Lunacy Law. For these reasons I cannot 
admit this provision into the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I do not think 
there would be any more difficulty in 
Ireland than there would be in England, 
where the ratepayers as represented at 
several distinct Quarter Sessions are in- 
terested in one particular asylum; and 
I think it undesirable that the interest 
of the ratepayers in Ireland should 
be left, in this Bill, unsafeguarded in 
regard to the amount of superannua- 
tion. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co.) Mid): The 
hon. Member is running away from the 
point altogether. My hon. Friend has 
called attention to the fact that in these 
lunatic asylums there are large sums of 
money received under capitation, and 
what the Grand Jury provides is only in 
addition. I hope my hon. Friend will 
persevere in his opposition to this 
Amendment, which is only in favour of 
a class. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kina-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
For my part, I do not think that the 
ratepayers in Ireland are sufficiently 
looked after; but I am ready to give 
way on the point so far as this clause is 
concerned. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Macarryey, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 17, after ‘‘ matron,” by 
leaving out to the end of the Clause and 
inserting — 

“Provided that if any such matron as afore- 
said at any time thereafter is appointed to any 
public office, or any office under the Lunacy 
Acts, in respect of which she receives a salary, 
the payment of the compensation awarded to 
her under this Act shall be suspended so long 
as she receives such salary, if the amount 
thereof is greater than the amount of the 
compensation, or, if not, shall be diminished 
by the amount of such salary.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Mr. Chance 





FIRST OFFENDERS BILL.—[Bux 189.} 

(Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Law. 
son, Mr. Molloy.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th June], “That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ISAACS(Newington, Walworth): 
I cannot conceive a subject of greater 
importance than that with which this 
Bill deals; and as I venture to think that 
it ought not to be proceeded with at this 
early hour of the morning (2.30), I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Isaacs.) 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I trust the House will 
allow the Bill to be proceeded with, 
This is the third time it has been 
brought forward, and each time the ad- 
journment has been moved. It is quite 
impossible to bring on a discussion on a 
private Bill at an earlier hour at this 
period of the Session. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
[ Lords] [stamp DuTrEs]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved. That, in lieu of the Stamp Duties 
now chargeable upon the appointment of any 
new Trustees and upon the deeds or assurances 


in the Law, the following Stamp Duties shall be 
payable (that is to say) :— 


For and upon the first Memorial containin 
names of Trustees enrolled or registe 
under any Act of the present Session 
relating to the National Provident Insti- 
tution, the sum of Ten Shillings ; 

For every other such Memorial containing 
the names of any person or persons who 
shall for the first time be inserted asa 
Trustee or Trustees, the sum of One 
pound. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
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TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 1) 
BILL [BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL TRAMWAYS 
(EXTENSIONS) ORDER] AND [OLDHAM, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, HYDE, AND DIS- 
TRICT ORDER] [REPAYMENT OF DE- 


PosITs }. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is’ expedient to authorise 
the repayment, subject to the provisions of the 
Rules made by the Board of Trade under the 
authority of “ The Tramways Act, 1870,’’ out of 
the sum of One hundred and ninety-eighty 
pounds deposited as security for the completion 
of Tramways 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, authorised by 
« The Birmingham and Western District Tram- 
ways Order, 1882,” of such proportion as is 
applicable to Tramways 5, 6, and 7, together 
with any interest or dividend thereon ; 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the repayment, subject to the provisions of the 
Rules made by the Board of Trade under the 
authority of ‘‘The Tramways Act, 1870,’’ of 
the sum of Two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-four pounds fifteen shillings and five 
pence Consolidated Three Pounds per Centum 
Annuities, deposited as security for the com- 
pletion of the ‘lramways authorised by ‘‘ The 
Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, Hyde, and Dis- 
trict Tramways Order, 1883,’’ together with 
any interest or dividend thereon. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1888, the sum of £13,675,659, be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_o —— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 9) BILL. 


On the Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 

a Provisional Order of the Local Government 

Board relating to the Local Government Dis- 

trict of Worthing, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 296.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


VOL. CCOXVI. [rump senrtzs.] 


{June 28, 1887} 
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MINUTES.]—Pvsuc Bris —First Reading— 
First Offenders* (140) ; National Debt and 
Local Loans * (141). 

Second Reading —— Metropolitan Open Spaces 
Acts Extension (69). 

Committee—Metropolis Management (Battersea 
and Westminster) * (101); Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) (72-139). 

ProvistonaL Orper Brrts—Second Reading— 
Gas * (123) ; Water * (126). 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFFAIRS OF AFGHAN- 
ISTAN.—QUESTION. 


In reply to The Earl of Rosezery, 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): The last tele- 
gram received from the Viceroy was dated 
the 26th of the present month. In that 
telegram he informs me that, undoubt- 
edly, a serious engagement took place on 
the 13th. Travellers, however, who have 
come from the country where the battle 
has taken place report that the Ameer’s 
troops were defeated ; but the Viceroy 
sends me information from Candahar to 
an entirely contrary effect, stating that 
the Ameer’s troops gained a slight 
though decisive victory. 


EGYPT — THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON- 
VENTION — RATIFICATION AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Seeing 
the noble Marquess in his place, I will 
put to him a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice—namely, Whe- 
ther he has any further information to 
give us as to the ratification or otherwise 
of the Egyptian Convention at Constan- 
tinople? I hope he will not think we 
are unduly pressing him, and I can quite 
understand he may not be abie to give 
us information at the present time with- 
out disadvantage to the Public Service ; 
but I may remind him that he promised 
us that some particulars should be given 
on the re-assembling of the House after 
the Whitsuntide Recess. Though I can 
fully comprehend why he cannot lay 
the Papers before us, yet there may be 
some general information and particulars 
which can be given at this moment. 
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Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sattspury): 
My Lords, I freely acknowledge that the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rosebery) 
has every right to make the inquiry he 
has just made; but when I promised 
him information after Whitsuntide, it 
never occurred to me that there would 
be any difficulty about the ratification of 
the Convention. At present I haveonly to 
say that on Sunday I received a very em- 
phatic request from the Ottoman Govern- 
ment that another week’s delay should 
be allowed them for the ratification, on 
the ground partly of religious ceremo- 
nies which have recently taken place at 
Stamboul. Though a delay of that kind 
is unusual, I felt that I had no right, 
or, at all events, no ground, for declining 
to accede to the request ; and, therefore, 
I agreed that the ratification should 
take place next Monday, it being under- 
stood that that date is definitive. 





METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACTS 
EXTENSION BILL.—(No. 69.) 
(The Lord Mount- Temple.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, one of the many satisfactory 
circumstances of the present day was the 
sympathetic desire of those who had the 
power to supply to the inhabitants of 
crowded parts of the towns opportunities 
of recreation and enjoyment in open 
places rendered attractive and pleasant 
for that purpose. Churchyards which 
ceased to be required for their original 

urposes, and were closed against 
burtals, had now another use which did 
not interfere with their consecrated cha- 
racter. This action began with indivi- 
duals, wasthen taken up by societies, such 
as the Commons Preservation Society 
and the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, and had reached the Local 
Authorities in the Metropolisand in other 
towns. The Local Authorities in many 
towns and populous places were desirous 
of using their funds for this form of re- 
creation and amusement, but found that 
their legal powers were insufficient and 
that they must have recourse to a Pri- 
vate Act of Parliament at an expense 
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which was considerable even when the 
Bill was unopposed. The object of 
the Bill was to extend the powers 
which had been found satisfactory in the 
Metropolis to urban and rural sanitary 
districts throughout the country, the 
legal powers which had been worked so 
satisfactorily by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and by Vestries and District 
Boards. It would enable Corporations 
to appropriate their land for open spaces, 
to sell or give land to urban authorities 
to be used for the enjoyment of the 
public, and would enable the urban 
authority to accept such open spaces for 
the enjoyment of the public, and to ex- 
end their funds for fitting disused 
urial grounds to be used as public 
gardens by the public. He bogged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Mount-Temple.) 


Lorv DORCHESTER said, he 
regretted that his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Meath) was not present to give 
their Lordships an account of the admir- 
able work which had been done by 
the Society of which he, while Lord 
Brabazon, was at the head, and which 
had been the means of opening up some- 
thing like 50 acres of land of various 
descriptions, but chiefly disused burial 
grounds in the Metropolis, into pleasant 
gardens, at a cost of about £14,000. 
The Society would be greatly encouraged 
in their work by the introduction of the 
Bill. Their Lordships might not be 
aware of the underhand means employed 
to obtain consecrated ground for pur- 
poses of private profit. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, the Bill had 
passed through the other House of 
Parliament after considerable amend- 
ment. It was a measure which was 
purely permissive in its operation, and, 
under the circumstances, there would be 
no difficulty on the part of the Local 
Government Board in accepting it, al- 
though the Board would not make itself 
responsible for it. 

Tux LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, that if the measure 
was passed in the form in which it had 
been introduced great confusion would 
arise. It would, therefore, requireamend- 
ment in Committee. The alterations, 
however, would not affect the principle 
of the Bill, as they had reference more 
particularly to the Schedule, 
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Markets and Fairs 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 8th of 
July next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—{No. 72.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 to 4, ‘inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 5 (Cattle to be weighed at 
option of seller or buyer). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Camrer- 
pown, Clause struck out, and the follow- 
ing new Clause inserted in lieu thereof :— 

“Every person selling, offering for sale, or 
buying any cattle in a market or fair pro- 
vided with accommodation for weighing cattle | 
may require such cattle to be weighed, and the | 
tolls payable in respect of the weighing shall 
be paid by the person requiring the cattle to be | 
weighed to the person authorised by the market 
authority to receive the tolls.” 


Clauses 6 and 7 severally agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Tolls for weighing cattle). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrovr, 
the following Amendments made :—In | 
page 2, line 27, leave out (‘‘such’’); | 
in lines 27 and 28, leave out (‘‘ as they 
may from time to time fix”); andin line 
29, after (‘‘ Act”) insert— 

(“ Or such other accounts as may be authorised | 
by the Local Government Board to be taken by 
the market authority.’’) | 


Lonp BALFOUR, in moving the in- | 
sertion of a new clause after Clause 8, | 
the object being to provide a Central | 
Authority upon which to confer certain | 
duties under the Bill, said, the noble) 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Camper- | 
down) proposed that these duties! 
should be discharged by the Privy 
Council; but the Government thought | 
they would be best performed by the 
Local Government Board. At present | 
all markets set up under statutory au- | 
thority, whether by Private Companies 
or Local Authorities, were controlled by 
the Local Government Board. It was 
only those markets which had been 
established by Charter which could be! 
said to be connected with the Privy | 
Council, whose duties even with regard | 
to them were of the slightest descrip- | 
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tion. It was, therefore, thought more 
desirable that all markets should be 
placed under the authority of the Local 
Government Board as far as this Act 
was concerned. 


Moved, after Clause 8, to insert as new 
Clauses :— 


(Power to exempt certain markets and fairs 
from provisions of Act.) 


“(1.) The market authority of any market 
or fair may at any time apply to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to be exempted from the pro- 
visions of this Act on the ground that the sale 
of cattle at such market or fair is or is likely to 
be so small as to render it inexpedient to en- 
force the provision and maintenance of a place 
for weighing cattle and of a weighing machine 
under this Act ; and thereupon the Local Go- 
vernment Board may by order declare that this 
Act shall not apply to such market or fair until 
after the expiration of a time to be limited by 
such order, Any order made under this section 
may at any time be wholly or partially re- 
scinded, altered, or extended by any subsequent 
order of the Local Government Board. 

‘*This Act shall not apply to any market or 
fair to which any order under this section ap- 
plies so long as it is declared by such order 
that this Act shall not apply thereto.”’—( The 
Lord Balfour.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the substance of the Amendment which 
stood in his name was, that any small 
market to be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act might apply to the Privy 
Council, and if the Privy Council was 
of opinion that it was a case for exemp- 
tion such exemption should be granted 
for a certaintime. The great difference 
between the proposal of the noble Lord 
and his own was whether the duties 
should be discharged by the Local Go- 
vernment Board or the Privy Council. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause added 
to the Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lord Batrour, 
the following new clause inserted at end 
of Bill :— 


(Application of Act to Scotland and Ireland.) 
‘10. In the application of this Act to Scot- 
land and Ireland this Act shall be read and 
construed as if for the expression ‘the Local 
Government Board’ there were substituted, as 
regards Scotland, the expression ‘ the Secretary 
for Scotland,’ and as regards Ireland, the ex- 
ression ‘the Local (Government Board for 
reland.’”’ 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 139.) 
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PATTERNS OF WARLIKE STORES — 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD, in rising to 
draw attention to the Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed ‘‘to inquire into 
the system under which patterns of war- 
like stores are adopted, and the stores 
obtained and passed for Her Majesty’s 
Service,’’ and to move— 

‘* That it is desirable to appoint a ‘ Commis- 
sion of high authority’ (as reeommended in 
paragraph 197 of the Report in question) to 
consider and determine the important questions 
raised in that Report, as well as those which the 
Commissioners felt were ‘ beyond their province 
to discuss,’ ”’ 


said, that the inquiry of the Commission 
was of an important and interesting cha- 
racter; but, although it was a military 
inquiry, the five Members included only 
one military officer on the active list— 
namely, Sir Archibald Alison. The 
Chairman was Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, and the other Members were 
Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Admiral 
Salmon, and Dr. John Percy. Such a 
Commission must have approached the 
subject without any bias as regarded the 
subjects they were called on to investi- 
gate. It began its sittings in October, 
1886, and its Report was dated in May, 
1887. He trusted that those of their 
Lordships who had not read the Report 
would be induced to peruse it carefully. 
It was gratifying that the Commission 
was able to report that the charges of 
corruption which had been brought 
against the Ordnance Department were 
false and unfounded, and that nearly all 
the instances alleged were either wholly 
untrue, or were distorted versions of 
innocent facts. We might congratulate 
ourselves that officials whose characters 
had been so grossly libelled had been so 
thoroughly vindicated by the Report of 
the Commission. In calling attention 
to the Report, he was anxions to be con- 
sidered not as stating his own opinions, 
but as submitting the views of the Com- 
missioners. The first witness was the 
ex-Secretary of State for War, the pre- 
sent Leader of the House of Commons, 
Mr. W. H. Smith. It was evident, from 
the questions that were put to him, that 
the Commissioners were going beyond 
the scope of the inquiry as it was defined 
by the terms of the Reference. There 
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man of the Commission, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and the Lord Chancellor, and the 
question to be decided was how far the 
inquiry should extend. The Commis- 
sioners contended that the functions of 
the Secretary of State for War formed a 
part of the system under which stores 
were provided. Mr. W. H. Smith did 
not deny it, but expressed the opinion 
that it would not be proper for the Com- 
mission to inquire into the general ad- 
ministration of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the maintenance of reserve 
stores. These questions, which were 
excluded from the purview of the Com- 
mission, ought, he considered, to have 
been fully inquired into. The Commis- 
sion began by giving an historical a:- 
count of the system which prevailed in 
the War Department, and which was 
initiated before the Crimean War. In 
1869 a Committee, which was known as 
Lord Northbrook’s Committee, laid down 
generally the present organization of the 
War Office. How far the views of that 
Committee had been carried out it would 
be for that noble Lord to say. One 
object of the Committee was to consoli- 
date as far as possible the offices of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary 
of State for War, while the powers of 
each were to be independent. The 
Commission pointed out that the Secre- 
tary of State was charged with several 
functions, any one of which was suffi- 
cient to occupy the whole time of one 
man. He was a Member of the Cabinet, 
a Member of Parliament, the head of 
the political Department of the Army, 
or rather the head of the Army alto- 
gether, and the head of the Ordnance 
Department ; he had to deal with ques- 
tions connected with fortifications and 
commissariat, and he had to frame the 
Military Estimates. It was morally and 
intellectually impossible for one man, 
under the present system, to discharge 
all these duties; he could not have tho 
strength, time, and knowledge that were 
essential to the efficient discharge of 
them ; and, therefore, he must perform 
some of them under disadvantages that 
would reduce him to impotence. The 
holder of the office was constantly being 
changed. The Commissioners went on 
to state that there was never, at any 
time, any binding or permanent declara- 
tion of the intentions of the War Office 
by which the public could be guided in 
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There was no continuous system of ad- 
ministration, and the principal officers 
at the head of the Department, who 
were expected to advise the Secretary of 
State for War as to the main expendi- 
ture of the Military Estimates, were 
shown to be in the hands of subordinates. 
The Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief was the only military head of the 
War Department; while at the Admi- 
ralty there were four Naval Lords and 
the Controller General, who was also a 
Naval Officer. After looking at other 
portions of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, he felt bound to express the 
opinion that the whole subject of the 
administration and organization of the 
War Office ought to be inquired into, 
and that more military experience and 
knowledge seemed to be required in the 
higher branches of the Department. He 
would not enumerate the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, but 
would ask that they might receive 
careful consideration at their Lordships’ 
hands. Lord Wolseley, who was exa- 
mined before the Commission, suggested 
that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed, consisting of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament who were not 
soldiers, but who were acquainted with 
judicial matters, for the purpose of see- 
ing whether some system could not be 
established by which the administration 
of the Army should be arranged on a 
more satisfactory footing. It was this 
that he ventured now to move for, and 
with regard to the questions which Sir 
James Stephen’s Commission did not 
feel justified in discussing, because they 
were debarred by their instructions, he 
urged that these certainly ought to be 
inquired into. Under the existing sys- 
tem the whole of the business of the 
War Office was entirely in the hands of 
subordinates, to whom the heads of the 
minor Departments were obliged to 
trust, and the policy of the Department 
depended upon the subordinate who hap- 
pened to be consulted. This was a most 
unsatisfactory state of things. It must 
bring discredit upon the administration 
of the Department, and could not be 
conducive to the interests of the Army. 
The noble and gallant Lord concluded 
by moving the Motion that stood in his 
name. 
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Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That it is desirable to ap- 
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the Royal Commission appointed ‘to inquire 
into the system under which patterns of warlike 
stores are adopted, and the stores obtained and 
passed for Her Majesty’s Service’) to consider 
and determine the important questions raised in 
that Report, as well as those which the Commis- 
sioners felt were ‘beyond their province to 
discuss.’ ’’—( The Lord Chelmsford.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Hargis) caid, 
it was desirable, as far as possible, to 
limit the discussion which the noble and 
gallant Lord had raised to one point. 
He could hardly think that the noble 
and gallant Lord was anxious to bring 
before their Lordships the whole ques- 
tion and all the questions raised in the 
Report of the Royal Commission for one 
or two reasons. In the first place, the 
Minutes of the Evidence had not yet 
been printed, and it was very desirable 
that their Lordships should see the 
Evidence before the matter was fully 
gone into. Then, as they had already 
been informed, there was a Com- 
mittee sitting at the present time to 
report on the organization and admi- 
nistration of the manufacturing Depart- 
ments of the Army, and, for various 
causes, that Committee had not yet pre- 
sented its Report. The Secretary of 
State was conipelled to wait for that Re- 
port before he could make known to 
Parliament any of the alterations he 
might deem it advisable to make in the 
system of the administration of the War 
Office. For these reasons, he thought it 
would be well to wait until that commu- 
nication was made to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State, before dealing with 
the whole of the Report of the Royal 
Commission so far as it touched the 
organization of the War Office. He was 
anxious, therefore, to limit this discus- 
sion to what he conceived to be the ob- 
ject of the noble and gallant Lord. The 
Motion which the noble and gallant Lord 
had moved referred to paragraph 196 of 
the Report. This paragraph dealt with 
the question of a definite standard being 
laid down. It stated— 


‘The first step to be taken is to establish a 
definite standard according to which military 
administration ought to be regulated, and at 
the attainment of which it ought toaim. The 
establishment of such a standard would have to 
apply to other subjects than stores, because the 
different parts of our mititary and naval system 
have a relation to each other, and it is impossible 
to say precisely what should be done with re- 


point a ‘Commission of high authority ’ (as re- | gard to any one of them unless it is known what 


commended in paragraph 197 of the 
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of the provision of stores, questions as to the 
amount of Reserves, and other questions of the 
same kind can hardly be determined unless there 
is an understanding as to the number of armed 
bodies for which provision has to be made and 
the kind of contingencies which it is proposed 
to provide for.”” 

The Commission went on to suggest that 
if it were decided to make provision for 
the complete equipment of so many 
thousand men on short notice and of so 
many others on longer notice— 

“Tf conditions were laid down under which 
the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers 
should be embodied and rendered tit for service, 
it would be possible to lay down in a clear way 
the amount and the nature of the stores which 
ought to be forthcoming at any moment.” 


From the fact that the noble and gallant 
Lord used the very words in the Report 
—‘‘a Commission of high authority ’— 
he imagined that it was desired to deal 
solely with the question of personnel and 
matériel, and not with the larger ques- 
tion with regard to the organization of 
the War Office. He gathered that it 
was the wish of the noble and gallant 
Lord that this Commission of high 
authority should act as advisers to the 
Secretary of State upon most military 
questions ; but he (Lord Harris) did not 
gather that himself from the Report. 
It was clear to him that Lord Wolseley 
had, in his mind, a military body to 
deal with the questions arising every 
day as to the selection, testing, and 
pattern of weapons. Taking that view, 
he did not propose to deal with the 
organization of the War Office, but 
only with the question that a standard 
should be laid down as regards personnel 
and matériel. As regarded that, he 
thought that he might say at once that 
Her Majesty’s Government did approve, 
undoubtedly in principle, that such a 
standard should be laid down if it were 
possible to do so; but it was still open, 
he thought, to doubt whether such a 
body as a Commission of high authority 
—not a military body—would be the 
best to lay down a standard as regards 
matériel. The question of laying down 
a standard as regards personnel was a 
very large one, mixed up with their Party 
and Parliamentary system, and it was 
impossible for him to go into it now. As 
regards matériel, this country fought 
under such peculiar circumstances, ope- 
rating as it did in every part and climate 
of the world, that there always arose diffi- 


culties as to matériel which it would be 


Lord Harris 
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no more possible for a Commission of 
high authority to clear up than it was 
for the present system. Take the Bechu- 
nah red Expedition. A standard was 
laid down, but Sir Charles Warren made 
important changes in pattern. Again, 
in the Nile Expedition, the whole of the 
boat equipment had to be provided al- 
most at a moment’s notice. No doubt, 
with a large part of the supplies and 
equipment a Commission of high au- 
thority would be perfectly able to deal. 
With regard to personnel, he thought it 
might be possible for a Commission of 
high authority to lay down what the 
country would be capable of sending out 
in the case of a European war, but not 
what might be required for the various 
campaigns in which England was con- 
stantly engaged. This question of laying 
down a standard had not escaped the 
attention of the Military Authorities. If 
the attempts which had been made had 
failed, and if the present attempt did not 
prove more successful, he could not admit 
that it was only the War Office which 
was to blame. Their Party and Parlia- 
mentary system must take some share of 
the blame. He hoped the noble and 
gallant Lord would not suppose that the 
Government had any idea of evading the 
suggestions made by the Royal Commis- 
sion, because he (Lord Harris) preferred 
not to go into it that evening. They 
were fully aware of the importance of 
such a Report made by such a Commis- 
sion ; but it would be impossible for them 
as yet to make any statement to Parlia- 
ment of the alterations which might be 
thought necessary in a system of such 
long standing as the War Office. The 
Government were fully prepared to give 
consideration to the recommendations of 
that Report, and his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War would 
inform Parliament before the Recess as 
to the changes which he proposed to 
make in the system of administration. 
The Government, he repeated, fully ap- 
proved, in principle, of the idea that a 
standard should be fixed both for men 
and matériel; and, in view of that assur- 
ance, he trusted the noble and gallant 
Lord would not press his Motion toa 
Division. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he thought, with the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Wur, that 
it would be desirable to have the ei- 
dence before them before they proceeded 
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to deal with the question of the organi- 


zation of the War Office. He was glad 
to find, from the Report of Sir FitzJames 
Stephen’s Commission, that the cruel 
charges against the officers connected 
with the Department of Ordnance had 
been completely refuted. As he had not 
himself been able to give evidence before 
the Commission, he should like to offer 
a few remarks in explanation of part of 
the Report. His noble Friend had quoted 
two paragraphs from the Report, in the 
first of which it was said that the inten- 
tion of the Committee, over which he 
(the Earl of Northbrook) had presided 
in 1870, was to retain the powers 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War as indepen- 
dent of each other. That was an entire 
misapprehension on the part of the 
Commissioners. So far from that being 
the object of the Committee, their object 
was precisely the contrary. It was stated 
in their Report, which was laid before 
Parliament in 1870, that— 

“No sound system of administration can 
be framed if it be not established on the follow- 
ing principles—-first, that the Secretary of State 
is the Minister responsible both for the efficiency 
of the Army and for its economical administra- 
tion, and that all the Departments of Army 
administration are subordinate and responsible 
to him.” 

The Committee, secondly, went on to say 
that— 

** Confidence should be placed in and re- 
sponsibility fixed upon the chiefs of the prin- 
cipal Departments. If the Secretary of State 
is burdened with the details of current, busi- 
ness it is difficult for him, even in times of 
peace, to deal satisfactorily with the larger 
questions which constantly arise; and in time 
of war it would be impossible for him to super- 
vise the operations for which he would be re- 
sponsible. It is necessary, therefore, that much 
of the daily work of Army administration 
should be done upon the responsibility of 
officers under him. The same principle ap- 
plies to the business of the chief of Depart- 
ments—more responsibility should be placed 
upon subordinate officers in many branches of 
Army administration.” 


In consequence of that Report a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, authorizing 
the addition of two officers at the War 
Office, who might have seats in the 
House of Commons—the one of whom 
was the Financial Secretary, and the 
other was the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance. The opinion expressed by the 
Committee over which he presided was 
entirely confirmed by Lord Cardwell, 
then Secretary of State for War, in his 
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lace in the House of Commons. In 
introducing the War Office Bill Lord 
Cardwell said— 

‘* The appointment of the Secretary of State 
for War may be regarded as the declaration 
by the Crown and by Parliament of the prin- 
ciple of undivided responsibility in the person 
of the Secretary of State for War.”—(3 Han- 
sard, [199] 301.) 

Lord Cardwell also said that the division 
of labour should be combined with unity 
of responsibility, and that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for anybody to be in 
the full sense of the word responsible for 
such a Department unless he had re- 
sponsible assistants. So far for the 
general principles on which the organi- 
zation of that day was based. He now 
came to the other paragraph which the 
noble Lord had quoted from the Report 
of the Commission, which related to the 
position occupied by the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. The Report said 
with perfect truth that that appointment 
had been held since it was made in 1870 
by many gentlemen who had no military 
experience, and no technical and no pro- 
fessional qualifications for performin 
the duties of the office. He quite agree 
with the opinion expressed by the Com- 
missioners that that had been a great 
misfortune ; and he thought it only right 
to say that the appointment to the office 
of Surveyor General of the Ordnance of 
anyone who had not professional quali- 
fications was contrary to the recommen- 
dations made by the Committee over 
which he had presided. The Committee, 
in their Report, said— 

“ Looking to the magnitude of the expendi- 
ture and the importance of the business con- 
nected with the supplies of the Army, it cannot 
fail to be a great advantage that the Control 
Department should be represented in Parlia- 
ment; but it must not be forgotten that the 
duty of administering the supplies of the Army 
requires special qualifications, and the first 
object should be to appoint to the office a per- 
son possessing those qualifications. It would 
therefore, we think, be unfortunate if the ap- 
pointment came to be considered as one which 
must, as a matter of course, be conferred upon 
a Member of Parliament. It would be suffi- 
cient, in our opinion, that the office should be 
classed with those of the Naval Members of the 
Board of Admiralty, who form part of the poli- 
tical administration of the day, are eligible to 
sit in the House of Commons, but need not 
necessarily always be Members of Parliament. 
This was the position formerly occupied by the 
Master General of Ordnance ; both Sir George 
Murray and Sir Hussey Vivian filled that office 
when in and out of the House of Commons.” 


As Under Secretary of State at the time 
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it was his (the Earl of Northbrook’s) 
duty to introduce and carry through 
their Lordships’ House the Act under 
which the Surveyor General was ap- 
pointed, and the very point as to the 

ossibility of Parliamentary exigencies 
eding to the appointment to the office 
of gentlemen without professional quali- 
fications was raised in that House. It 
was raised by the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Hardinge), and also by 
a noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), 
who put an Amendment on the Paper to 

revent that contingency. Speaking 
himeelf in his place in that House, he 
then said— 

“The Bill madeit possible, but not necessary, 
that the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
should have a seat in the House of Commons. 
The first consideration would be to find the 
proper man for the office. If he had, or should 
acquire, a seat in the House of Commons, so 
much the better; if not, the want of it would 
be no impediment to his selection for the office.” 
—(3 Hansard, [201] 90.) 

The noble Duke withdrew his Amend- 
ment, on account of his (the Earl of 
Northbrook’s) declaration that it was 
by no means necessary that the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance should have a 
seat in Parliament, and that the best 
person should be selected, irrespective 
of his sitting in Parliament. If that 
view had been steadily followed, he 
thought a great deal of the criticism in 
the Report of Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s 
Commission would havo been avoided, 
and he ventured strongly to urge upon 
the Government the advisability of re- 
verting to the original intention in regard 
to the appointment of that officer. He 
was bound to say he did not think it was 
for the benefit of the Public Service that 
that officer should become a mere Par- 
liamentary mouthpiece of the perma- 
nent officials. The Controller General 
of the Navy was a Member of the 
Board of Admiralty. He was not a 
political officer. He was appointed for 
five years, and though he belonged to 
the Board of Admiralty, which changed 
with the change of Government, yet 
no First Lord of the Admiralty would 
think of changing the Controller Ge- 
neral of the Navy in forming a new 
Board of Admiralty. In consequence of 
the suggestions of the noble Lord oppo- 
site, he would abstain from going into 
the far larger question of the position of 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
proposal made by Sir James Stephen’s 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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Commission, which was surrounded with 
difficulties, for establishing a separate 
officer at the head of the Ordnance De- 
partment, who should be partly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State and partly 
independent of him. The proposal of Sir 
James Stephen’s Commission was that, 
there should be another Commission to 
which the strength both of the per. 
sonnel and the matériel should be 
referred. He was not at all sur- 
prised that the noble Lord who repre- 
sented the War Office had pointed out 
the great difficulty there would be in 
requiring any Commission to lay down 
what the personnel of the service should 
be. He thought, moreover, that to ap- 
point a Commission for that purpose 
would be, in some degree, open to Con- 
stitutional objection ; because it seemed 
to him that the strength of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces was a matter which must 
be decided on the responsibility of the 
Government. Moreover, with respect to 
the strength of the Navy, which must 
also be referred to the Commission—for 
the supply of guns and stores for naval 
service was one of the most important 
functions of the Department of Ordnance 
—it would be very difficult to foresee 
what the requirements of the Service 
might be. This country might be en- 
gaged in war with a Naval Power, or with 
a non-Naval Power, and it would be 
very difficult for any Commission to lay 
down beforehand a permanent basis for 
the naval strength of the country. Al- 
though he saw great objections to the 
appointment of a Commission which 
should determine the strength of the per- 
sonnel, he did not entertain similar objec- 
tions to the appointmentof a Commission, 
in whatever manner the Government 
might think desirable, for the purpose of 
laying down what the standard supply of 
stores should be, the basis of the calcu- 
lation being supplied by the responsible 
Minister. One of the recommendations 
of Sir James Stephen’s Commission he 
would venture to press upon the Govern- 
ment—the desirability of giving greater 
publicity to the condition of stores and 
the general rate at which they were 
being kept from year to year. This he 
believed could be done without real 
danger to the country, and would con- 
stitute a protection against unduo re- 
duction of military or naval stores in 
any — when the Ministers responsible 
for the Army and Navy Estimates might 
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find it difficult to hold their own against 
a too-powerful Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There was always a strong 
temptation to effect a reduction of stores, 
because it was an easy way of carrying 
out a reduction in expenditure. He 
ventured to think that the points he 
had adverted to were of considerable 
importance, and he was satisfied that 
Her Majesty's Government would give 
them consideration. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranprooxk) said, 
on the part of the Government, that the 
House was indebted to his noble and 
gallant Friend (Lord Chelmsford) for 
bringing this subject forward. He 
agreed with much that had fallen from 
the noble Earl who had just sat down 
(the Earl of Northbrook); but with re- 
gard to some of his remarks he could 
not help thinking that when the Evidence 
was produced it would turn out that the 
organization or re-organization of the 
Department had not been so fully in- 
quired into as his noble Friend seemed 
to imagine. The Commissioners had 
reported wisely and judiciously upon 
many matters; but he could not help 
thinking that there had been some little 
neglect of the Constitutional position of 
the Office. He thought they had not 
considered the question of the responsi- 
bility of the Head of the Department to 
Parliament so fully as they might have 
done, for it was quite impossible to fix 
the personnel and the matériel by any 
extraneous authority without the War 
Minister taking the responsibility of 
bringing them before the House of 
Commons. Upon that point their views 
of the position of the Master General 
of the Ordnance with regard to the Es- 
timates would not for a moment be 
tolerated. Whether they were to have 
a Parliamentary official in place of the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance was 
another matter; butit was a mistake to 
suppose that the Secretary of State 
was not in communication with the 
military experts. He knew that in 
regard to all questions, whether relating 
to stores or not, the Secretary of State 
was in constant communication, not 
only with the Surveyor General, but 
with the Director General of the Ord- 
nance and the military officials. It 
would be premature now to go into 
the great questions which had been ad- 
verted to; but he must say that the 
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country was greatly indebted to Sir 
James Stephen for the manner in which 
he had, in a judicial character, gone 
into the cruel charges made against cer- 
tain officials. And it was a matter of 
great satisfaction that the conclusions of 
the Commission showed that anything 
like corruption, dishonesty, or fraud did 
not exist among those who were en- 
trusted with the administration of the 
affairs of the Department. He had no 
doubt the Report of the Commission 
would give rise to very serious discus- 
sion, but it would be premature at pre- 
sent to pronounce on many of the ques- 
tions. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
must also express his great satisfaction 
that the abominable charges which had 
been made against the officials of the 
Department had been proved to be 
utterly unfounded. He regretted that 
the Committee of which he was the Chair- 
man had not yet made their Report ; 
but he hoped that that Report would be 
in the hands of the Secretary of State 
for War within the next fortnight. 
With regard to the very important pro- 
posal that had been made by the noble 
and gallant Lord (Lord Chelmsford), 
he trusted that if a Commission were 
appointed it would not derogate in any 
way from the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Anything which 
would take away the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State to Parliament 
would be a great injury, and would, as 
far as he was aware, be contrary to the 
Constitutional usage and to the cus- 
tom of Parliament. Of the two sub- 
jects, establishments and stores, which 
it was proposed to refer to this Com- 
mission, it seemed doubtful whether an 
inquiry into the former would not be an 
infringement of the principle of the 
Mutiny and Army Annual Acts. As to 
stores, however, he agreed that there 
should be greater publicity. All these 
topics, however, could be more satisfac- 
torily discussed when the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission was in 
their hands. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he felt 
bound to deny that his Motion applied 
merely to the narrow questions of 
matériel and personnel. After the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, how- 
ever, he should not press his Motion, 
and would ask leave of their Lordships 
to withdraw it. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

In reply to The Earl of Mortey, 

Loxp HARRIS aaid, he thought the 
evidence would be in the hands of their 
Lordships in about a week. 


NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Eart COWPER, in rising to move 
for— 

“Correspondence between the Naval Volun- 
teer Home Defence Association and the Admi- 
ralty as to sanctioning a scheme for obtaining 
and arming a steamer for the use of the local 
Royal Artillery Voluntecr force at Brighton,”’ 
said, that, contrary to expectation, the 
loan of a gun for the practice of the 
Naval Volunteer Force at Brighton had 
been refused by the Admiralty. The 
Association had met with a rebuff. He 
contended that the subject of coast de- 
fence was one of the greatest importance 
to thecountry. He would not, however, 
repeat the arguments in favour of the 
proposal of the Association which he had 
used a few days ago when this subject 
was before the House. In his opinion, 
this force should receive every possible 
encouragement ; but instead of that he 
could not help feeling that in this Cor- 
respondence they had received but scant 
courtesy from the Admiralty. He hoped 
that the Correspondence would show 
that they had misunderstood the attitude 
of the Admiralty, or that they should 
find that the policy of that Department 
would be considerably modified. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“‘ Correspondence between the Naval Volun- 
teer Home Defence Association and the Admi- 
ralty as to sanctioning a scheme for obtaining 
and arming a steamer for the use of the local 
Royal Artillery Volunteer force at Brighton.”’ 
—( The Earl Cowper.) 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that he 
had that day been on board the Rainbow, 
the headquarters of the London Naval 
Volunteers—the most important of the 
four Naval Volunteer Corps which ex- 
isted. The vessel was presented to the 
corps 12 years ago by the Admiralty. 
She was now utterly rotten from top to 
bottom ; the deck was full of holes, and 
the condition of her timbers precluded 
the corps from working her guns. That 
was not encouraging to a body of men 
as to whose willingness and efficiency 
the most satisfactory accounts had been 
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received from the naval officers who had 
inspected the various corps. When a 
country like France, where the maritime 
feeling was not nearly so great asit was 
with us, had a well-fitted ship moored in 
the Seine for the purpose of naval exer- 
cise, something more attractive and ser- 
viceable ought to be provided in London 
than what was now to be found before 
Somerset House. A corps composed of 
1,800 or 2,000 men was witedie taal. 
quate to represent the aspirations of 
Englishmen who wished to serve their 
country as it was so admirabiy served 
by the Military Volunteer Corps. If 
means were taken to make the Naval 
Volunteers efficient, he believed the 
might stand by the side of the Military 
Volunteer Corps which now existed. It 
was not by any means satisfactory that 
in the case of a corps which had been en- 
rolled 15 years the Government should 
have waited for the noble Earl (Eari 
Cowper), who spoke with high authority 
as the head of the Association, totake the 
matter up, and should have so long en- 
tirely ignored those who bore Her 
Majesty’s commission. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH 
said, he had heard with the greatest 
possible surprise and regret the com- 
plaints from both sides of the House 
that this great national movement had 
been looked coldly upon by the Admi- 
ralty. He believed that many naval 
officers had a high opinion of the move- 
ment. It was his good fortune some 
short time ago to be piesent when 
His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief came down to the North 
Country and addressed large audiences. 
In the whole course of his experi- 
ence he had never heard so powerful, 
statesmanlike, and clear a  descrip- 
tion of what our coast defences should 
consist of as was given by His Royal 
Highness on that occasion, and the 
pith and marrow of his two great 
speeches was the absolute necessity of 
more efficient defences for our commer- 
cial ports and harbours. Open threats 
had been made by Foreign Powers that 
in the event of war our ports would 
be attacked. We could not expect that 
our ordinary Naval or Military Forces 
could adequately provide for their de- 
fence. For that purpose we must rest 
to a great extent upon voluntary aid, and 
we had no right to expect such assistance 
unless the Government of the day gave 
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the movement every possible encourage- 


ment and support. The Government 
ought to furnish boats, guns, and ammu- 
nition for purposes of drill. What he 
wanted to impress upon them was that 
this was a great national movement; that 
it was only in its origin; and it did not 
advance as fast as it might, because the 
Government had not taken it up with 
that anxiety to promote it which every 
Government ought to show. 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE (A Lorp in 
Wartrne) said, he regretted he was not 
able to be in the House last Thursday 
when this Motion was first made. With 
regard to obtaining and arming a 
steamer the Admiralty would in every 
way encourage local effort. They had 
no desire, and the naval officers had no 
desire, to throw cold water upon the 
movement. They were ready to co- 
operate wherever it could be shown that 
such effort would result advantageously 
in the case of war. But, in the present 
instance, it was very doubtful indeed 
whether the action proposed of mounting 
asmall gun on board a small coasting 
steamer would materially add to the 
coast defences, or relieve the Navy of 
any part of its duty. What the Ad- 
miralty recommended was that there 
should be a combined effort on the part 
of all the seaport towns, by which tugs, 
and other similar vessels, could be rapidly 
converted into gunboats, and such com- 
bined effort would meet with their hearty 
appreciation; butnooffers had been made 
by any combination or body to the Ad- 
miralty. The Admiralty would, out of de- 
ference to the position held by the noble 
Ear] as Chairman of the Association, wil- 
lingly assist him in obtaining a gun—he 
said ‘* would assist,’’ because he must 
point out that the Admiralty had no 
guns to give, and when they wanted 
guns themselves they had to apply to the 
War Office. However, any application, 
if forwarded to the Admiralty, should 
be sert on to the proper authorities 
with a strong recommendation in its 
favour. The noble Earl was re- 
ported to have said that the answer 
received by the Association from the 
Admiralty was a short dry answer 
amounting to a snub, and coached in 
such terms as made members of the 
Association feel that they might as well 
dissolve at once. He was surprised at 
that remark. He had gone over the 
whole Correspondence, and he failed to 
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see that it deserved any such severe 
censure. There would be no objection 
to the production of the Correspondence 
asked for. 


Motion ayreed to. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—NAVAL 
REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 

QUESTION. 

Lorp BRAYE asked, What accommo- 
dation it is proposed to afford Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament to 
witness the Naval Review off Spithead 
on Saturday, 23rd July next? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE (A Lorp in 
Warttne), in reply, said, that the ar- 
rangements were practically completed, 
but there were some minor details to be 
settled; and if the noble Lord would 
repeat his Question on Thursday he 
would be in a position to give him every 
information. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th June, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Wavys anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolution [June 27] reported. j 
Private Bru (by Order)—Third Reading — 

Clark’s Patent,* and passed. 

Puntic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Presumption of Life Limitations (Scotland) 
Act (1881) Amendment * [300] ; Consolidated 
Fund (No. 2). 

First Reading—Pluralities Acts Amendment Act 
(1885) Amendment * [301]. 

Committee—Report—Truck [109-299]. 

Considered as amended—Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) [290] [Second Night], debate 
adjourned, 

Third Readinj—Customs and Inland Revenue 
[241], and passed. 

W ithdrawn—Deep Sea Oysters * [151]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9—— 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL—GLEBE LAND 
PURCHASERS, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
Government intend to introduce Amend- 
ments into the Land Bill, extending the 
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benefits of ‘The Land Purchase Bill 
(1885),” to the purchasers under the 
Bright Clauses of the Act of 1870, and 
giving substantial relief to the glebe 
land purchasers; and, if so, whether 
the Irish Government will stay proceed- 
ings for recovery of arrears from these 
classes of tenants till they shall have had 
an opportunity of obtaining the relief 
promised by the proposals of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: As regards the first part of this 
Question, I beg to refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the answer given by the First 
Lord of the Treasury to a similar Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for South 
Londonderry (Mr. Lea) on Thursday 
last. I will repeat it, of course, if the 
hon. Member desires. As regards the 
second part, the Government have al- 
ready stated that they have no desire to 
press with undue harshness on tenants 
who are, unfortunately, in arrear; but 
they cannot undertake to advise the 
Land Commissioners to stay proceed- 
ings instituted against tenants who have 
not given substantial proof of an honest 
endeavour to reduce the arrears due by 
them. 

Mr. DILLON: I desire to say, Sir, 
in reference to the first part of the reply 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
that I consider 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DILLON: Then, Sir, I wish to 
ask your opinion on a question of custom 
in this House. This is a small matter; 
but it is a question of fact. I gave 
Notice of this Question on Friday week. 
It appeared upon the Paper issued on 
Friday week as the first Question for 
this day. There was then, or for some 
time after, no Notice in the name of the 
hon. Member for South Londonderry 
(Mr. Lea). I take it for granted that 
both he and the Chief Secretary must 
have been aware that my Question was 
on the Paper; and by some arrange- 
ment the hon. Member for South Lon- 
donderry asked the same Question, in- 
tervening between the Notice I gave 
und the day on which my Question was 
to be asked. But I would ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, Sir, can he 
not give some more definite assurance 
that the Government in Ireland will 
abstain from pressing for arrears ‘poor 
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tenants who may hope for relief under 
the approaching measure of the Govern- 
ment until we and they have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what the nature of that 
relief is ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): May I 
be allowed to say, in connection with 
what the hon. Member has just stated, 
that I never saw his Question, nor did I 
hold any communication with the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman whatever. 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman whether these Amendments 
will be introduced into the Bill before it 
comes to this House or after? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked for 
Notice of that Question. He could assure 
the hon. Member for East Mayo that he 
was not aware that his Question had 
been on the Paper. The Question of 
the hon. Member for South Londonderry 
(Mr. Lea) was asked of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Mayo, the 
Government had no actual power, but 
the Land Commissioners had; and it was 
the intention of the Government to ad- 
vise that tenants who were not allowed 
to come under the operation of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act in consequence of 
having been in arrear at that time 
would be allowed the privilege conferred 
on other tenants on payment of a year’s 
rent. 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND)— 
SHORTHAND WRITERS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Judges of the Court of Session are 
agreed that they have the right to ap- 
point one shorthand writer to their re- 
spective Courts, to the exclusion of 
others equally qualified; whether those 
who have made such exclusive appoint- 
ments have nominated the same or dif- 
ferent shorthand writers; if the same, 
whether the gentleman appointed per- 
forms his work personally or by deputy ; 
whether reporters, whose services are 
accepted when employed by the official 
reporter, are ever allowed to practise in 
the restricted Courts on their own ac- 
count; and, if he would state the fees 
authorized by the auditor of the Court 
of Session to be charged for shorthand 
reports and extending notes of proofs in 
that Court, and the fees sanctioned by 
Court of Session Act of Sederunt of 4th 
December, 1878, for shorthand reports 
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and extending notes in the Sheriff 
Courts of Scotland ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no right to interfere with 
the Judges of the Court of Session as to 
the mode they, or any of them, may 
adopt for securing efficient shorthand 
reporting of evidence. As regards the 
fees, the auditor allows for attendance 
£3 8s. for a whole day, a smaller 
fee for a proof not occupying a whole 
day, and 1s. 6d. per sheet of 250 words 
for extending. As regards the Sheriff 
Court, the Act of Sederunt, 1878, ailows 
for attendance at proofs and commissions 
asum not exceeding 5s. per hour, be- 
sides travelling charges when necessary, 
and 1s. 6d. or 2s. per sheet for extending, 
the smaller sum Deing charged in cases 
where the sum in question is below 
£25. 


SCOTLAND — THE CROFTER COMMIS- 
SIONERS—COSTS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) (for Dr. R. Macponatp) 
(Ross and Cromarty) asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If he will make inquiries of the 
Crofter Commissioners, why, in over 700 
cases decided against the landlords by 
reduction of rent, no costs have been 
awarded to the successful litigants ; and, 
if they intended to refuse costg in all 
cases as they have hitherto done, why 
they have published an official scale of 
fees to regulate such costs ? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Crofter Com- 
missioners are not acting as a Court be- 
tween litigants; but as arbiters ap- 
pointed to conduct compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The Statute gives the Commis- 
sioners the discretion to deal with the 
question of costs, and they have to fix a 
scale of fees to be applied in cases where 
costs might be given. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the Commission 
formed any general intention in regard 
to the question of costs; and I must 
decline to give an answer based on any 
such assumption. And, in my view, it 
would be most improper for a Member 
of the Government to ask a Commission 
appointed by the Crown to give him rea- 
sons for their decisions. The Commis- 
sion isin no way responsible either to 
the Government or to Parliament for 
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the judicial deliverances given by them 
within the powers conferred on them by 
the Act. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) — IN- 
SANITARY CONDITION OF THE HAR- 
BOUR OF INVERGORDON. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether it is the case that the harbour 
of Invergordon is, from a great accumu- 
lation of filth, mud, and decayed matter 
therein, astanding nuisance and a serious 
danger to the health of the inhabitants 
of the town; whether the Police Com- 
missioners of the town have delayed or 
refused to act in any way to compel tho 
said owner to remove the nuisance; 
whether the Board of Health in Edin- 
burgh has been twice appealed to to 
stimulate said Commissioners to do their 
duty in the matter; and, whether he 
will cause steps to be taken at once, be- 
fore the hot weather sets in, to compel 
those Commissioners to call in the owner 
to remove the nuisance ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE(Mr.J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): There is in Inver- 
gordon Harbour an accumulation of mud 
and decayed matter; but the sanitary 
officer reports that he cannot ascertain 
that it has been the cause of any injury 
to health. No complaint of any kind 
has been made to the Police Commis- 
sioners or to the Board of Supervision ; 
but the latter Board made inquiries in 
1884, in consequence of a newspaper 
fl to which their attention was 
called. In consequence of the hon. 
Member’s Question inquiry has again 
been made, with the result already 
stated; and the Board of Supervision is 
in communication with the Local Autho- 
rity to see if the matter can be dealt 
with as a nuisance. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS—JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Carrarin M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, How many judi- 
cial rents have been fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners during the month of 
May, 1887; in how many instances have 
these decisions been appealed against ; 
and, what proportion the aggregate of 
these judicial rents bears to Griffiths’ 
valuation of the holdings on which they 
were fixed ? 
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Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The number of cases in which 
judicial rents were fixed by Sub-Com- 
missions during May last is 391. Up to 
the 24th of June 117 appeals had been 
lodged against these decisions. The 
aggregate of these judicial rents is less 
than the Poor Law valuation by 13-2 
per cent, the total of the judicial rents 
fixed being £5,150 19s. 2d., and the 
total of the Poor Law valuation 
£5,936 98. 8d. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): Can 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
say in what number of cases notice of 
appeal has been given since the Act has 
been in operation in which landlords 
have failed to proceed with their ap- 
peals ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : No, Sir; 
of course I cannot answer such a Ques- 
tion without Notice. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTIONS 
AT BODYKE, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
If the police at Tulla, County Clare, re- 
cently forced their way into the house 
of Martin Flanagan, and took away 
his horse, for the purpose of carrying 
the Constabulary baggage used by the 
extra police at Bodyke evictions from 
the scene of the encampment to the 
Railway Station at Ardsollers; and, if 
so, by what right they so acted? In 
addition, he wished to ask whether two 
other horses and cars besides those men- 
tioned in the Question were impressed 
by the police 2 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) (who replied) said: The facts 
are not quite accurately stated in the 
Question. The police acted under a 
warrant granted under the provisions of 
the Army Act of 1881, which enables 
carriages and horses to be provided for 
the transport of regimental baggage 
and stores. The horse referred to was 
taken in pursuance of the warrant for 
the purpose of conveying the baggage 
of the military from Fortane to the rail- 
way station. With regard to the sup- 

lementary Question of the hon. Mem- 
on I believe that other horses were 
taken under the same warrant. I do 
not know that other vehicles were taken. 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY asked, whether 
the horses were not used for the purpose 
of conveying not the baggage of the 
military but of the police; and whether 
the Royal Irish Constabulary were in- 
cluded in the Army Act? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he understood that 
the warrant was executed for the pur- 
poses of the military only. The hon. 
Gentleman probably knew the police 
were bound to act in obedience to the 
warrant when the warrant was issued. 


NAVY — DOCKYARDS — ALLEGED MIs. 
APPROPRIATION OF GOVERNMENT 
ARTICLES AT HAULBOWLINE WORKS 
Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether any of the Con- 
stabulary stationed at Haulbowline have 
made representations to the authorities 
of the Island as to misappropriation of 
articles belonging to the Government by 
any person employed on the works there ; 
and, if so, in what position does the 
matter now stand ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said: 
I am informed that in April last the Con- 
stabulary on duty at Haulbowline re- 
ported that some blocks of timber had 
been removed from the extension works 
to the residence of one of the officials on 
the Island for firewood. It appears that 
under an old order officials were allowed 
to receive a certain quantity of waste 
timber for that purpose, and these re- 
movals of wood were made under that 
reguiation. The practice having been 
brought under the notice of the Admiral, 
he has ordered its discontinuance. 


WAR OFFICE—PURCHASE OF STORES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Regulations as to the purchase of 
War Office stores from manufacturers, 
instead of middle-men, apply only to 
arms and articles of steel and iron, or 
whether they apply equally to woollen 
goods and articles of clothing; and, 
whether for many years past the bulk of 
the Army contract for jerseys, comforters, 
&c., has been given to a firm of London 
merchants who do not manufacture, but 
themselves purchase from the manufac- 
turers in the Provinces ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 





E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
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I willlay upon the Table a copy of the 
Circular issued to contractors in 1881, 
limiting transactions with agents. My 
hon. Friend will see that it is of general 
application. This rule was made for the 
good of the public ; but when it is clearly 
for the public good that, it should be de- 
viated from, the War Department would 
not hesitate to deal with an agent trad- 
ing avowedly as such. With reference 
to the particular manufacture of hosiery, 
it is a little difficult to draw the line be- 
tween manufacturer and agent. Some 
of the largest dealers do not themselves 
manufacture, but claim to control the 
manufacture of the articles in private 
looms in the villages of Leicestershire. 
This is the case with the firm referred 
to, who claim to have the control of 
numerous frames, and who always tender 
in strict accordance with the rules of the 
Circular. The question of employing 
them has been fully considered, and it 
has been determined that to do so is for 
the benefit of the public. During the 
last five years this firm has supplied 
rather more than half the jerseys con- 
tracted for, and 1,300 comforters. 
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POST OFFICE— TRANSMISSION 
THROUGH THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 


Mr. L. FRY (Bristol. N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, What progress 
has been made in the arrangements for 
carrying the day mails between Bristol 
and South Wales by way of the Severn 
Tunnel, through which fast trains will 
very shortly be running ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): It 
has been decided to forward the day 
mails between Bristol and South Wales 
by way of the Severn Tunnel, and the 
arrangement will, I trust, be in opera- 
tion very shortly. 


MALTA—ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT 
OF DR. 8. GRECH. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the case of 
the alleged illegal arrest and imprison- 
ment in Malta of Dr. 8. Grech has been 
brought under his notice; and, what 
action does he intend to take in the 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoxtanp) (Hampstead): The 
case of Dr. Grech has 08 rought 
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under my notice. The Crown Advocate 
of Malta is of opinion that his arrest 
and imprisonment were not illegal ; but 
I have come to the conclusion that Dr, 
Grech has been treated harshly and un- 
justly, and I have expressed strong dis- 
approval of the proceedings taken 
against him. 


THE CURRENCY—THE NEW COINAGE. 
Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, having regard to the general 
dissatisfaction on the part of the public 
as to the new coinage, he will call in the 
recent issue and cause new designs to 
be obtained which will afford a more 
faithful portrait of Her Majesty the 
Queen, in which the crown shall be 
worn in the traditional manner, and the 
value of each coin indicated thereon ? 
TaeCHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Notwithstanding the 
statements as to the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the public with the new coinage, 
there is an immense demand for it, and 
I must frankly say that I feel more 
bound to satisfy that demand than to 
call in the coin already issued. The 
Mint has been unable to supply the 
demands made daily upon it, though it 
has been working at extraordinary pres- 
sure. The gold £5 pieces are so much 
in demand that I learn, to my great re- 
gret, that a premium is paid upon some 
of them. I wish to call special atten- 
tion to the fact that this is quite unneces- 
sary, as the Mint will continue to supply 
all that is wanted as fast as possible, 
and if everyone will have a little patience 
he will be able to supply himself with 
specimens. With regard to the six- 
pences and half-sovereigns, I have al- 
ready stated that I am in consultation 
with the Bank authorities and the Mint 
on the subject, being anxious to meet 
the difficulties which have been raised. 
Tam not prepared to recommend that 
the value of each coin should be indi- 
cated thereon. Even in the existing 
currency the value has only been indi- 
cated on some of the coins, and I re- 
member no complaints as to its not being 
on the remainder. But the bankers and 
the public will retain the matter a good 
deal in their own hands. There is a 
very large stock of the old silver coin 
still in hand; and if the Mint authori- 
ties find that there is a lasting and gene- 
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ral objection to the new coinage, of 
course the question what coins should 
in future be struck will be open to fur- 
ther consideration. The head-dress and 
the crown, and the mode of wearing it, 
adopted on the new coins will, I am in- 
formed, be found on all the more recent 
authorized effigies of Her Majesty, and 
not on the new coins alone. It would 
be highly improper either to issue a 
coin or to change a coin on which there 
is a portrait of Her Majesty, without 
taking Her Majesty’s pleasure, both on 
the portrait and the costume; and, as I 
lave already stated, I cannot authorize 
any change without first taking Her 
Majesty’s pleasure upon it. 


WALES — THE TITHE AGITATION — 
THE DISTURBANCES AT MOCHDRE, 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
specu Whether the Commissioner to 

@ appointed to inquire into the disturb- 
ances at Mochdre will be empowered 
also to inquire into the alleged existence 
and action of a combination called the 
Anti-Tithe League, and to examine the 
officers of that Association as to their 
connection with these disturbances ? 


The following Questions relating to 
the subject were also on the Paper :— 


Mr.SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.), 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, on further 
consideration, he caasee his way to enable 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Mochdre riots to take evidence 
on oath; and, whether the inquiry will 
extend to the action of the Anti-Tithe 
League at Mochdre, Llangwm, and other 
places where tithe riots have recently 
taken place, and the assistance of the 
Denbighshire, Flintshire, or Merioneth- 
shire police has been called in ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry), To ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that the riot at 
Mochdre was only one of a series of 
similar riots, organised under the same 
leaders, who move from place to place 
with the object of resisting the police ; 
and, whether the scope of the inquiry will 
be such that evidence may be produced 
to show the circumstances in which the 
agitation originated, the manner in 
which it has been conducted, and the 


Mr, Goschen 
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persons by whom it has been counten- 
anced ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire), 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will ap- 
point as Commissioner to inquire into 
the tithe disturbances at Mochdre a 
gentleman conversant with the Welsh 
language ? 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion), To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will direct an official shorthand 
Report to be made of the proceedings at 
the inquiry into the tithe disturbances 
at Mochdre, so that it may be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Commissioner will be empowered to in- 
quire into the origin, as well as into the 
extent and character, of the disturbances 
in Wales. An Act of Parliament would 
be necessary to enable him to take evi- 
dence on oath. The Government are 
considering whether the inquiry should 
extend to other places and counties as 
well as to Mochdre. Gentlemen con- 
versant with the Welsh language are 
not easily found in the number of those 
fitted to conduct such an inquiry, and I 
cannot undertake that the Commissioner 
shall possess that accomplishment. I 
will consider the propriety of having a 
shorthand report of the proceedings. 
The Report of the Commissioner will be 
laid on the Table of the House. As 
to the Question of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), I will take care that the in- 
quiry haz not so wide.a range as to 
render it useless and dilatory. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire) inquired, whether the Go- 
vernment had made any effort to as- 
certain whether there was any competent 
gentleman who had a knowledge of the 
Welsh language who could be appointed 
Commissioner in this matter ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether the 
Report of the Evidence would be laid on 
the Table of the House as well as the 
Report of the Commissioner ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The latter Ques- 
tion is one I can hardly answer at the 

resent stage of the proceedings. The 

eport of the Evidence may beso volumi- 
nous that it may be inconvenient to lay 
it on the Table; but there will be no 
desire to withhold any information the 
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House desires to have. With regard to 
the Question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Bowen Rowlands), I 
have made inquiries, and I find that a 
knowledge of Welsh by the Commis- 
sioner is, in my judgment, the least im- 
portant of the qualifications he should 
have. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether, 
in view of the fact that the Riot Act was 
translated into Welsh the other day, 
and the fact that the majority of the 
witnesses would be Welsh-speaking, it 
would not conduce to the despatch and 
the fairness of the inquiry that the Com- 
missioner should know the language of 
the majority of the witnesses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, ho was un- 
able to adopt the view suggested in the 
hon. Member’s Question. Whether the 
witnesses spoke Welsh or English, their 
evidence would have to be translated 
into English by the interpreter. It did 
not seem to him material that the gen- 
tleman who made the inquiry should 
himself understand the Welsh language. 
He would be obliged to rely upon the 
services of an interpreter. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—BEAM 
TRAWLING IN THE BAY OF ABER- 
DEEN. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
intention of the Fishery Board of Scot- 
land to revoke the bye-law which pro- 
hibits beam trawling in the Bay of 
Aberdeen; whether this bye-law has 
been in operation only during the winter 
and not during the summer; whether 
ny steps have been taken to ascertain 
the experience of the line fishermen as 
to the effect of prohibiting beam traw- 
ling; and, whether the Scotch Depart- 
ment will delay action until the fisher- 
men have had an opportunity of stating 
their views to the Beeseteny for Scot- 
land ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Fishery 
Board have thought it expedient to re- 
voke the bye-law in question. The bye- 
law has been in operation since the 5th 
of April, 1886. The Fishery Board have 
spared, and are sparing, no pains to 
ascertain the effect of the prohibition of 
beam trawling upon the supply of fish ; 
and the experience of the line fisherman 
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has necessarily been taken into account. 
The Secretary for Scotland has already, 
after minute inquiry, confirmed the 
revocation of the bye-law. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SUPPLY. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What arrangements Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment contemplate as to further 
Votes in Supply; and, whether it is the 
case that another Vote on Account will 
be asked for; and, if so, when? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Votes on Ac- 
count which have been taken for the 
Civil Service will last until about the 
15th of July. The Army and Navy 
have money for a somewhat later date, 
towards the end of July. It will be im- 
possible for the Government to state 
what arrangements will be made until 
we have made further progress. But 
Supply will be taken immediately after 
the present stage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland Bill) has been 
passed. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
FORTHCOMING REVIEW AT ALDER- 
SHOT. 


Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he can now inform 
the House what arrangements have been 
made for enabling Members to witnes¢? 
the Aldershot Review ? 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) also had the following Ques- 
tion on the Paper:—To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he can 
now state what arrangement will be 
made for the accommodation of Members 
of the House of Commons at the forth- 
coming Review at Aldershot in honour 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Four hundred tickets have been sent 
to Mr. Speaker for the stand at Alder- 
shot for the use of Members who desire 
to be present at the Review. I under- 
stand, Sir, that it is your wish that 
Members who desire tickets should place 
their names before July 5 on a list 
opened by Mr. Speaker’s Secretary. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES—THE NEW ADMI.- 
RALTY AND WAR OFFICE — THE 

SITES. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the first Commissioner of Works, 
Whether the suggestions made in para- 
graph 5 of the Report from the Select 
Committee on the Admiralty and War 
Office Sites, in which it is stated that 
portions of the Spring Gardens site, esti- 
mated in value at £266,000, will be pre- 
served— 

“‘ After providing for the suggested additions 
to the Admiralty and for the opening of the 
Mall into Charing Cross,”’ 
are to be understood in the sense of 
opening the Mall straight into Charing 
Cross, so as to run without any appreci- 
able angle into the Strand ; and, whether 
allowance is made for an opening of 60, 
80, or 100 feet; and, if not at least 100 
feet, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps to secure sufficient space 
to allow such improvement to be carried 
out at some future date in a manner 
befitting the dignity and beauty of 
Trafalgar Square as well as of the 
convenience of vehicular traffic ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): In the 
scheme presented by the Committee on 
the Admiralty and War Office sites, and 
referred to in the Question of my hon. 
Friend, by which it is estimated that 
portions of the Spring Gardens site to 
the value of £266,000 will be preserved, 
one poo is made for continuing the 

all in a straight line into Charing 
Cross with an opening of about 75 feet 
in width. Such a line obviously must 
be at a certain angle with the Strand, 
because the Strand and the Mall do not 
form one straight line. I cannot give 
any pledge as to what steps the Govern- 
ment may or may not take in future for 
securing additional space. 


WAR OFFICE—(ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — SUPPLY OF DEFECTIVE 
WEAPONS. 

Mr. HANBUBY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What 
changes have taken place in the supply 
of swords in the hands of British troops, 
at homeand abroad, since the year 1885, 
at which time, according to the evidence 
given by the Director of Army Con- 
tracts before the Royal Commission on 
Warlike Stores— 
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“ We found ourselves in the position of 
having ro trustworthy swords at all,” “ for’ 
(in the words of the Report) “the new ones 
were bad and the old ones had been spoilt ;” 
and, who are the officers who have, 
during the last 10 years, held the posi- 
tion of Director of Artillery and Stores, 
and at what dates did they enter upon 
and resign the office ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am rather surprised that my hon. 
Friend should put a Question in these 
terms, because he is well aware that the 
patterns of swords mentioned in it are 
aliogether superseded. The whole of 
the Cavalry of the Line at home, in 
Egypt, and at the Cape, has been re- 
armed with swords of a pattern intro- 
duced in 1885, onthe recommendation 
of a Committee presided over by Major 
General Sir D. C. Drury-Lowe. The 
Directors of Artillery and Stores during 
the last 10 years have been Lieutenant 
General Sir F. Campbell, K.C.B., from 
August, 1875, to January, 1883; 
Brigadier General Reilly, C.B., from 
February, 1883, to December, 1884; 
and Major General Alderson, from 
January, 1885, who is still in office. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1854— 
SEIZURE OF A YACHT’S FLAG. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
was the shape, colour, and design of the 
flag recently seized and confiscated on 
board a yacht in Bantry Bay by an 
officer from H.M.S. Shannon; whether 
the flag was seized under section 105, 
“Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” as 
mentioned in the letter from the captain 
of the Shannon; whether it was flying 
at the peak or mast-head; and, whether 
the flag comes under the heading 
‘* any distinctive nationai colours,” line 2, 
section 105, ‘Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854?” 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
flag in question was green with a harp 
upon it without a crown. The captain 
based his action upon Section 105 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, by 
which any person on board a British 
ship hoisting without warrant a dis- 
tinctive national colour other than the 
red ensign is liable to have the colour 
so hoisted confiscated, and also to a fine 
of £500. The flag is not technically 
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‘a distinctive national colour” for so 
long as Ireland is an integral part of the 
United Kingdom the Union Jack is the 
only distinctive national colour known. 
I have therefore, pointed out to the cap- 
tain of the Shannon that he was tech- 
nically in error, and he will return the 
flag to the owner. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): Is 
the noble Lord aware that on the Royal 
Standard the harp has no crown? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the noble Lord, if the flag in 
question was not a distinctive national 
colour, how it fell within the section of 
the Merchant Shipping Act at all? And, 
secondly, I would ask him why the 
Naval Authorities are not consistent in 
this matter; why they allowed yachts 
to sail with the green flagand the crown- 
less harp for 20 years, and then suddenly 
made a swoop upon them ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not know that the yacht in question has 
sailed for 20 years with the flag the hon. 
Member mentions. I stated before that 
the officer of Her Majesty’s ship Shannon 
based his action upon Section 105 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, he believing 
that this flag technically came under the 
head of a distinctive national colour. I 
have pointed out the reason why it 
does not. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then the decision of 
the noble Lord is that the captain was 
wrong ? 

Dr. TANNER: Will an apology be 
made ? 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—WA'LER SUPPLY OF 
SWANSEA. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that the 
water supply of the town of Swansea has 
been for some days extremely deficient ; 
whether the present supply is, as reported 
by a correspondent, a mass of tadpoles 
and frogs; who are the authorities re- 
sponsible for the supply ; and, whether 
he can exercise any jurisdiction in the 
matter ? 

Mr. YEO (Glamorgan, Gower) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, If he was 
aware that the municipal authorities at 
Swansea were using every possible exer- 
tion at the present moment in order to 
augment their water supply; and, also, 
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whether the borough analyst did con- 
stantly and quite recently—within the 
last few days—report most favourably 
as to the purity of the water now sup- 
plied in that town ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rurrcare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he had no information with refer- 
ence to the points raised by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Yeo). He had no rea- 
son to believe what he said was not true; 
but he had no information on the sub- 
ject. The only information which he 
had in the matter was that contained in 
the paragraph which appeared in the 
papers. The authority responsible for 
the water supply was the Town Council 
of Swansea, which was the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. The Local Government 
Board had no jurisdiction whatever ia 
the matter; but he had thought it right 
to communicate with the Town Council 
of Swansea on the subject. 


Negotiations. 


EGYPT — THE NEGOTIATIONS — THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement, contained 
in The Daily News of the 27th instant, to 
the effect that a Note to the following 
effect had been addressed by the French 
Government to the Sultan :— 

‘““The French Government has decided de- 
finitely not to accept the situation which would 
arise from the ratification of the Egyptian Con- 
vention. If the Convention should be ratitied, 
the French Government will devote its attention 
to safeguard its interests endangered by the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean, and, with this object, will take what 
measures may appear necessary. On the other 
hand, that is to say, if your Imperial Majesty 
should not ratify the Convention, the French 
Ambassador is authorised by his Government to 
give to your Imperial Majesty a categorical and 
formal assurance that the French Government 
will guarantee your Imperial Majesty against 
all consequences, whatever they may be, re- 
sulting from the non-ratification ; ”’ 
and, whether there is any truth in the 
statement ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferrevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Very many statements 
have appeared of what is supposed to 
have taken place in connection with the 
Turkish Convention, and I believe more 
than one version of this statement. Her 
Majesty’s Government are not in pos- 
session of the contents of the alleged 
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Nute. No such Note has been com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government, 
nor has any communication upon this 
subject been made to them by the French 
Government. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON- 
VENTION — THE CONVENTION OF 
CYPRUS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement in 7he 
Morning Post of the 27th instant, to the 
effect that— 

“The Porte has inquired of the British Go- 
vernment, whether, in the event of the ratifi- 
cation of the Egyptian Convention, Turkey can 
rely upon the effective fulfilment by Great 
Britain of the provisions of the Convention of 
Cyprus ;” 
and, whether there is any foundation for 
that statement ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I must decline to give 
information of what has passed between 
Her Majesty's Government and the 
Porte until the negotiations are con- 
cluded, and full explanations can be 


afforded. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
statements published in the daily papers 
of the 27th instant, respecting the grave 
International complications threatened 
by the ratification of the Egyptian Con- 
vention, are founded on facts; and, 
whether the Government will undertake 
that an arrangement which may possibly 
entangle this country in war with Russia 
and France shall, before its ratification, 
be brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The statements in the 
many daily papers of rumours in Con- 
stantinople and elsewhere are various, 
and cannot all be accurate. Probably 
none of them are precisely so. There 
is no ground for the assumption of the 
hon. Member that the Turkish Convention 
may entangle this country in war with 
any Powers. It will be laid before 
Parliament, when ratified, in accordance 
with Constitutional usage. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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(England and Wales). 


Mr. CONYBEARE observed, that he 
had not asked whether the statements 
were accurate, but whether they were 
founded on fact? What he wanted 
specially to know was, whether the 
House of Commons would have an op- 

ortunity of learning the contents of the 
nvention and discussing the matter 
before the ratification ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I have 
nothing to add to what I have said. It 
is well known that what the hon. Mem- 
ber asks for is never done. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DISCONTINUANCE OF THE 
CIVIL ASSIZES IN CERTAIN COUN. 
TIES, 

Mr. DUGDALE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether a 
scheme has been laid before the Lord 
Chancellor by a majority of the Judges, 
under which 32 out of the 52 counties in 
England and Wales will be wholly de- 
prived of Civil Assizes; whether it is in 
contemplation to embody thatora similar 
scheme in an Order in Council; and, 
whether any steps have been taken to 
ascertain the wishes of the county and 
borough authorities of those 32 counties 
on the subject; and, if not, whether the 
Government will undertake to do so 
before any Order in Council is made 
depriving the inhabitants of those 
counties of their ancient rights to have 
their actions heard and determined 
within the county ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): No such 
scheme as is suggested in the Question 
of my hon. and learned Friend has been 
brought to my notice. If any changes 
in the Civil Assizes are proposed by 
Order in Council, that Order in Council 
will be laid upon the Table of the House, 
in accordance with the statutory pro- 
visions on the subject. The Government 
cannot undertake to alter the procedure 
prescribed by the Judicature Act with 
regard to Orders in Council regulating 
Circuit changes. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) subsequently asked, 
whether the House was to understand 
that the First Lord of the Treasury 
desired to depart from the answer given 
by him yesterday, when he undertook 
that the House would have ample oppor- 
tunity for discussing the Rule in the in- 
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terval between its appearance upon 
the Table and the date of its opera- 
tion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster) said, that 
he would communicate with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject. The hon. 
and gallant Member was wrong in sup- 
posing that he kad entered into any en- 
gagement for the discussion of a Rule 
which, by Act of Parliament, properly 
constituted authorities were empowered 
to debate. He could promise, however, 
that there would be no rash adoption 
of any such Rule as that referred to; 
and probably the Rule would not take 
effect during the course of the present 
summer. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is a fact 
that continued inaction with regard to 
questions which residents in British 
Guiana consider of vital importance has 
created a widespread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction throughout the Colony; 
whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been drawn toa meeting 
held this month at Georgetown, and to 
the speeches made thereat ; and, whe- 
ther he is now prepared to state if 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplate 
taking decisive action at an early date 
to vindicate the claims of British sub- 
jects? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tue COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead) (who replied) said: As re- 
gards the two first Questions, I under- 
stand that considerable dissatisfaction 
is felt in the Colony on account of the 
boundary question with Venezuela re- 
maining unsettled; and my attention 
has been called to newspaper reports of 
meetings of certain Gold Companies in 
Georgetown to which I presume the 
Question refers, on which occasion 
speeches were made expressing such 
dissatisfaction. As regards the third 
Question, I may refer the hon. Member 
to the answer given to the hon. Member 
for Wandsworth (Mr. Kimber) yester- 
day by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and I would add that 
the Government are alive to the desira- 
bility of obtaining a settlement of the 
territorial question at issue between this 
country and Venezuela. 
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ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
—PERSECUTIONS IN TONGA. 

Mr. W.H. JAMES (Gateshead) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If Sir Charles Mitchell’s Reports on 
the persecutions in Tonga have been 
received at the Colonial Office ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Heyry Howtanp) (Hampstead): The 
Report only arrived two days ago, and 
will be considered as soon as possible, 
and I will communicate with the hon. 
Member later on. 


CIVIL SERVICE—CLERKS IN THE 
PRISONS DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Upon what prin- 
ciple appointments to the various clerk- 
ships have been made, and whether pro- 
motion and pay are regulated by interest, 
examination, or seniority; if he will ex- 
plain how it is that a clerk serving in the 
Prisons Department of the Home Office, 
appointed more than 17 years ago, and 
now in the prime of life, who has served 
assiduously and well, to the satisfaction 
of his superiors, remains at a salary of 
£100 per annum, on which he was first 
appointed in 1869; and, if he will con- 
sent to a Return of how many clerks 
have been pensioned off since 1874, their 
ages, and for what reasons, also the 
amount of their respective pensions and 
previous pay ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrueEws) (Birmingham, E.): Appoint- 
ments to clerkships in the Prisons De- 
partment of the Home Office are made 
by transfer of prison clerks; and in 
transferring, seniority and fitness are 
duly considered. The gentleman re- 
ferred to is the remaining one of 100 
clerks originally appointed to the Habi- 
tual Criminals Registry Department, 
with the express condition that they 
should have no increase of salary and 
no pension. Ido not think it necessary 
to state what has been the value or cha- 
racter of his services. The Return of 
civil servants’ pensions appears in the 
annual Estimates, with the reasons for 
granting the superannuation. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOTS IN CORK. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant: 
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of Ireland, Whether he has been in- 
formed that, at a meeting of magistrates 
of the City of Cork, held yesterday on 
the requisition of the Mayor, it was re- 
solved unanimously to request the Go- 
vernment to order a sworn inquiry into 
riots which occurred in Cork on Tuesday 
last, their cause, their result, and the 


police arrangements existing on the oc- | pe 


casion; and whether, in the event of 
such inquiry taking place, the Mayor of 
Cork will be a member of the Court of 
Inquiry ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktne- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Iam aware that such a meeting 
has been held. The Government have 
at present no information which leads 
them to think that adequate reason exists 
for an inquiry into the recent riots at 
Cork. 

Mr. HOOPER: Is the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman aware that this meet- 
ing was attended by 20 magistrates of 
all shades of political opinion, and that 
the Resolution was proposed and se- 
conded by non-Nationalists and unani- 
mously carried; and after this statement 
does he still consider that the matter 
ought not to be inquired into? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: This 
Question was only put down last night, 
and appeared on the Paper this morning. 
That is the only information I have been 
able to get. 

Mr. HOOPER: I will repeat the 
Question on Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man whether the Government approve 
of the conduct of Captain Plunkett, a 
magistrate paid with the public money 
for his services, in absenting himself 
from this meeting of magistrates, which 
he was summoned to attend ? 

Mr. HOOPER: Does the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman know that even 
while the meeting was sitting messages 
were sent to Captain Plunkett, and he 
refused to attend ? 


[No reply. ] 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE EDEN- 
DERRY UNION—MR. M. GAFFNEY. 
Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether the superan- 
nuation allowance proposed to be granted 
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by the Guardians of the Edenderry Union 
to Mr. Matthew Gaffney, of Hardwood, 
in the County of Westmeath, in consi- 
deration of his services as poor rate col- 
lector, has been disallowed by the Local 
Government Board ; and, whether, hay- 
ing regard to the fact that Mr. Gaffney 
discharged the duties of the office for a 
riod of 39 years to the entire satis- 
faction of the Guardians, and that his 
resignation was due to failing health, as 
proved by the medical certificates in the 
possession of the Guardians, the Local 
Government Board will re-consider their 
decision, and sanction the allowance to 
which he is lawfully entitled under the 
Union Officers Superannuation Act ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : Collector Gaffney did not dis- 
charge his duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Guardians, nor was his resig- 
nation due to failing health. He was 
obliged to resign, under threat of dis- 
missal for neglect and inefficiency ; and 
the Local Government Board, therefore, 
declined to sanction a pension being 
granted in his case. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMIGRANTS TO 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
will inquire what is the precise nature 
of the notice which the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government has issued to intend- 
ing emigrants to England, and communi- 
cate the information to the House? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): In the telegram, of 
which I yesterday informed.the House, 
denying that such a notification had been 
made by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, as the hon. Member supposed, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador added that 
he had written on the subject; and no 
doubt his despatch will afford the infor- 
mation which the hon. Member desires, 
and which shall be at once communicated 
to him. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
—THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 


Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, When Papers will 














War 


be presented relating to the New He- 
brides ; and, whether in a separate form 
or as an Appondix to the proceedings of 
the Colonial Conference ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
State (Sir James Ferrousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : Papers will be presented 
as soon as the negotiations are con- 
cluded, which I hope they will be before 
long. The proceedings of the Colonial 
Conference on this question were of a 
confidential character, and will not be 
presented. 
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THE ROYAL TITLES—TITLE OF 
“EMPRESS.” 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N. E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the preamble of the— 

** Declaration between the British and Belgian 
Governments for Amending Article I. of the 
Extradition Treaty of 20th May, 1876, signed at 
London 21st April, 1887,” 
and to the preamble to the— 

** Convention for the Exchange of Post Office 
Money Orders between the Island of Malta and 
France, signed at Paris 16th September, 1885, 
and ratified at Paris on 10th January, 1887,” 
both of which Papers have only been 
recently issued to Members of this 
House, in both of which Her Majesty 
is described as Empress of India; and, 
whether such use of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Title in European Conventions 
and Declarations is in accordance with 
the public pledges, given in this House 
when the title was conferred, that such 
title should only be used in documents 
having reference to India, and not in 
those having reference solely to the 
United Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H. Surrz) 
(Strand, Westminster): The Queen’s 
Proclamation of the 28th of April, 1876, 
sets out the conditions on which the Im- 
perial title was to be used, and excludes 
the use of it from any document whose 
operation extended only to the United 
Kingdom. As, however, both of the 
documents referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber do extend in their operation beyond 
the United Kingdom, the use of the 
title appears to be correct according to 
usage, 

Mr. HOWELL: How is it that the 
title has not been used in similar docu- 
ments until the beginning of this year? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the hon. 
Gentleman answers himself, because he 
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says the title has not been used until 
the beginning-of this year ; but he points 
out that the title was used in a Paper 
signed in Paris on the 16th of September, 
1885, and in a Paper which bore date 
the 20th of May, 1876. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to call atten- 
tion to the fact that both of these docu- 
ments were only ratified at London in 
the beginning of this year. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE-THE 
MINUTES. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Papers relating 
to the New Hebrides would not be in- 
cluded in the Minutes of the Colonial 
Conference, and when those Minutes 
would be printed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead), in reply, 
said, he had taken a great deal of pains 
in order to expedite the publication of 
the Minutes. ‘They filled two volumes, 
and much revision had been necessary 
as well as constant consultation with the 
Heads of Departments. He thought he 
could say that the two volumes were now 
in a fair state of preparation. 


WAR OFFICE—SPEECH OF LORD RAN- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL AT WOLVER.- 
HAMPTON—OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
was his intention to lay on the Table 
any official statement in reply to the 
Wolverhampton speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) ; or whether 
he intended in any special way to deal 
with the allegations contained in that 
speech ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
My hon. Friend has not given me Notice 
of the Question. After the intimation 
which the Speaker gave the other day 
with regard to the usual practice of the 
House, I should not think it respectful 
to him to lay a Memorandum of that 
description on the Table. The House 
must see that I am placed in a position 
of considerable difficulty; and I must 
take my own opportunity of stating the 
course I propose to pursue. 
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IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
with regard to his statement yesterday 
that the Irish Land Law Bill was ex- 
pected from the House of Lords on an 
early day next week, What stage of the 
Trish Land Law Bill the Government in- 
tended to take before they asked the 
House to read the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill a third time ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sarr) 

(Strand, Westminster): I must ask for 
a little time to consider the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman. Much depends 
upon the progress of Public Business. I 
will endeavour to give a reply early next 
week. 
Mr. SEXTON: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to say 
that the second reading of the Irish 
Land Law Bill will be taken before the 
third reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The House will 
remember that I have not given a pledge 
to take any stage of the Irish Land Law 
Bill before the third reading of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill. 
I gave a pledge to the House that the 
House should be in possession of the 
Irish Land Law Bill before the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill was read 
a third time. I have taken steps to 
redeem that pledge. Whether it would 
be possible to take a stage of the Irish 
Land Law Bill before the third reading 
of the Criminal Law Ameniment (Ire- 
land) Bill is at the present moment un- 
certain. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—g—— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brm 290.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland.) 

CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 
Proceeding on Consideration, as 
amended, resumed. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
moving the insertion of the following 
clause, after Clause 4— 


‘On the trial of any a by a judge 
and jury for any criminal offence under the 
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provisions of section three or section four of 
this Act, such person shall be entitled on the 
first calling of the jury panel to require a 
juror to stand by until the panel is gone 
through in like manner and to the same extent 
as the Attorney General or other persons con- 
ducting the prosecution on behalf of the Crown 
is so entitled.” 
said, it was true that the law on the 
point of ordering jurors to stand aside 
was the same in England as in Ireland, 
but the practice was quite different in 
each country. In England what was 
done was that counsel for the prisoner 
and counsel for the Crown submitted to 
each other a list of jurors who should 
not be asked to go into the jury box, 
and so by a mutual consent practically 
an equal number of jurors objectionable 
to the prisoner and to the Crown were 
excluded from the jury. But in Ireland, 
owing to the unlimited right to order 
jurors to stand by which was exercised 
by the Crown, the Crown had the com- 
position entirely in its ownhands. The 
object of his clause was to put the pri- 
soner and the Crown on the same footing 
during the empannelling of a jury. 
Clause (Accused person entitled to 
require juror to stand by, )—( Mr. Maurice 
Healy,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, that the theory of their 
Criminal Law had been that this right 
should be given to the Crown on the 
ground that it was independent, and 
would act in accordance with the dictates 
of justice. What was now proposed by 
the Amendment amounted to this—that 
the prisoner’s right of peremptory chal- 
lenge should remain, and that he should 
otherwise be put on a footing of perfect 
equality with the Crown. If the prisoner 
was allowed the same right of challenge 
as the Crown all the panel would be gone 
through and a jury not obtained, so that 
some of the men ordered to stand aside 
would have to be retained when the 
panel was gone through a second time, 
with the result that no verdict would be 
obtained. It was impossible for the 
Government to accept an Amendment 
which in effect indicated that they 
would not act in a spirit of perfect fair- 
ness and justice in the administration of 
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this Act of Parliament. The Act would 
be administered by those who repre- 
sented the Crown in exactly the same 
spirit as the Criminal Law was adminis- 
tered throughout the Kingdom. The 
Irish Members always regarded the 
Crown with suspicion ; but he was sure 
they would agree that in Ireland it was 
difficult to get a fair and unbiased jury, 
and without the action on the part of the 
Crown to order jurors to stand aside it 
would be impossible to carry out the 
law. For these reasons the Government 
could not accept an Amendment which he 
could not believe had been proposed with 
any serious purpose. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) seemed 
to be extremely anxious for the good 
character of the Crown prosecutors in 
Ireland, but it would be far better if he 
showed that anxiety not by speeches but 
by a course of conduct adopted in carry- 
ing out the Criminal Law in Ireland. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the Government would not 
accept any Amendments which reflected 
on their good intentions, was pre- 
posterous. What was the basis of all 
agitations for alterations in the Con- 
stitution but a distrust in the actions of 
the Executive Government. It was the 
height of absurdity for the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland to 
talk at this time of day in high flowing 
language of the purity of the hands of 
the Government injury packing. There 
was not a man, woman, or child in Ire- 
land who did not know that jury packing 
had been the right arm of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland for the past century. 
Even Zhe Daily Express, the accepted 
organ of the Party to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman belonged, had 
declared recently that since the beginning 
of English rule in Ireland trial by jury 
had been a make-believe and a pretence 
in the country, and that some other 
dodge should now be adopted. Seeing 
that the Executive were to have large 
additional powers against the prisoner, 
he failed to see why the Government 
should not concede a small modicum 
of additional right to the prisoner 
as against the Crown. He protested 
against the system of persistent insult 
against the Catholic jurors of Ireland 
which had been adopted by some of the 
banditti of the Castle in imputing to 
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them sympathy with crime. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General stated—for 
that was what his argument amounted 
to—that there were 75 jurors who in the 
case of the Phoenix Park murders would 
not have given a verdict according to 
the evidence. He (Mr. Dillon) utterly 
denied such a statement. Would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman point out 
one of the Phonix Park murderers 
against whom there was evidence who 
was not convicted? The Crown pro- 
secutors, it was true, stood 75 men by, 
thereby deliberately placing on those 
men the stigma that they smpathized 
with the murderers, but what right had 
these lawyers to say that those 75 jurors 
would not give a fair verdict? Was 
there a single failure of justice in these 
cases? Every man against whom there 
was evidence was convicted, and yet the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General came 
down to the House and said because a 
Crown lawyer chose to insult the Catholic 
citizens of Dublin he was entitled to say 
they smpathized with the murders in the 
Park, and refused to give a verdict ac- 
ording to the evidence. Such a state- 
ment as that, if made outside, would be 
treated as a scandalous libel, for which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be made to suffer the consequences. 
That was a system of deliberate insult 
against the Catholic jurors of Ireland 
deliberately adopted by some of the 
banditti of the Castle in the shape of 
lawyers. It was the instrument and 
means by which one of the most infamous 
lawyers who ever lived in Ireland had 
climbed into office and power. This 
hon. and learned Gentleman, by insulting 
his Catholic fellow-countrymen, had re- 
commended himself to an alien and in- 
famous Government, and it was no 
wonder they found lawyers in Dublin 
who pretented to think it their duty and 
who feel it to be their pleasure and 
privilege to take advantage of their 
position, which saved them from the 
consequences of their acts, to insult 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen. He 
denied that the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor-General had the smallest right to 
say the Catholic jurors in Dublin sym- 
pathized with the Phenix Park mur- 
derers, and refused to give a verdict in 
accordance with their oath and with the 
evidence. It was the conduct of the 
Crown lawyers which produced the de- 
plorable and disastrous change which 
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fair trial there would not have been 
shown the demonstrations which after- 
wards took place, and if certain officials 
in Dublin were subjected to public con- 
tempt and unpopularity on account of 
the part they took in the trials it was 
not henaess they had brought the mur- 
derers to justice, but because deep down 
in the heart of every man there was a 
feeling against seeing men done to 
death, even though they were mur- 
derers, by foul and dishonourable 
means, and the feeling which arose in 
Ireland after the trials was owing to 
the methods which were employed by 
the Crown officials, and the feeling 
that such dishonourable acts ought not 
to be employed against any creature 
in human shape. These were the deeds 
which brought the law into contempt in 
Ireland, and instead of learning wisdom 
from the past, the Government were 
going to plunge on the same road again, 
and go on packing juries more than ever. 
What was the machinery under which a 
fair and impartial jury was to be brought 
against the prisoner? A Return had 
been issued a short time ago showing 
the number of special jurors in Ireland. 
In the County of Dublin the number 
of qualified Parliamentary electors was 
23,662, and the number of special jurors 
960. It should be remembered that 
men were to be brought from every part 
of Ireland to be tried before a body of 
men selected from this number, and yet 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland told the House that the jury 
was to be an impartial one. Those 960 
special jurors had been selected with 
the view of excluding every man of the 
class who sympathized with Nationalist 
views. The Government had manipu- 
lated the rating of the County of Dub- 
Jin so that they might have a jury list 
more than half of which were men the 
bitter opponents in politics of the Na- 
tionalists, and because the Irish Mem- 
bers asked that when a man was brought 
before an already packed panel he should 
have a decent chance of challenging his 
enemies who were thirsting for his blood, 
they were told that their desire was to 
interfere with the course of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. The re- 
fusal of the Government to accept this 
moderate Amehdment plainly showed 
their intentions. Their intention was 


Mr. Dillon 





land would be a fraud and a sham. 
Personally, he would sooner go before 
the three Judges than a tribunal se- 
lected in this manner. The Government 
intended to have a set of men who would 
take their directions from the Crown, 
and who would arrive at a verdict before 
listening to the evidence. To any man 
who should be brought before such a 
select tribunal, his advice was to tell the 
jurors that they were perjurers, and not 
to waste his time or money on the trial. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he supported the clause, because he 
thoroughly believed the Government of 
Ireland would not act fairly in political 
cases between man and man, and he 
was fortified in that opinion by cases in 
his own experience and by the evidence 
of history. The right of ordering jurors 
to stand by was never exercised in Eng- 
land, but in Ireland it was the favourite 
device of the Crown for securing con- 
victions. Trial by jury as at present 
constituted in Ireland was a fraud, a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare. Those 
were the words used by Lord Chief 
Justice Denman in reference to the trial 
of O’Connell. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the statement that the power complained 
of existed in England as well as in Ire- 
land was most misleading, because the 
implication was that it was sometimes 
exercised in England as well as in Ire- 
land in the interest of the prosecution ; 
whereas, he believed it was the fact that 
if it was ever exercised in England at all 
it was exercised in favour of the prisoner 
and not against him. One fact of con- 
siderable weight in support of the Amend- 
ment was that under the present system 
in Ireland, while men of the highest 
character and respectability, fit to sit on 
any jury, were ordered in every case to 
stand aside, it was, at the same time, 
the practice of the Crown to put the 
same men on several successive juries 
in cases in which the question at issue 
was substantially the same —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that jury-packing is 
not the subject of the Amendment be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. CLANOY went on to point out 
that at the last Winter Assizes in Cork 
and in Sligo 13 jurors served three times 
and two jurors twice. They wanted to 
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ive power to a prisoner to prevent the 
Roos from putting on successive juries 
the same men who had already served 
upon a jury and had come to a particular 
conclusion on what was substantially the 
same case. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the sub- 
ject of the Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY said, in his opinion if 
the Crown was to possess this exceptional 

ower of stand by, and if the prisoner 
was to be left without it, they would run 
the risk, and deservedly run the risk, of 
further widening that want of sympathy 
with the administration of the law which 
already existed in Ireland. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, all they wanted simply was that 
the prisoner and the Crown should start 
on equal terms, and should possess the 
same right of challenge on first going 
over the panel, and that on going over 
the panel a second time, the Crown or 
the prisoner should be compelled to 
show cause for each challenge. He con- 
tended that this Amendment would 
bring the law of England and Ireland 
as to the right of the prisoner to chal- 
lenge practically on all fours. Were 
Englishmen prepared to allow a con- 
tinued challenge to the Crown while the 
accused was only allowed to challenge a 
very small number? Unless the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the right of trial 
by jury in Ireland had better at once be 
abolished. He, for his part, would in- 
finitely prefer to be tried before any 
three Judges on the Irish Bench than 
before a jury—packed as it would be 
by the officials of the Crown—of his 
avowed enemies. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 130 ; Noes 
208 : Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 265.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), 
in moving the following clause— 

“On the trial had pursuant to any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, of any accused person by 
a judge and jury, the accused shall not, unless 
with the consent of the prisoner, be tried by a 
jury exclusively composed of persons of a dif- 
ferent religious belief,” 
said, it had often been said by Crown 
lawyers that in ordering jurors to stand 
aside they were not actuated at all by 
religious prejudices, but actions of this 
kind poo only be judged by the result, 
and when it invariably happened that 
all the jurors ordered to stand aside by 
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the Crown were Roman Catholics who 
could blame the Irish people for sup- 
posing it was because of their religion 
they were considered by the Crown as 
unfit to act as jurors? If Roman Catho- 
lics were unfit to discharge the important 
duties which the Constitution cast upon 
them, let the Government declare it 
openly and provide for it in some ex- 

ress terms in the Act. The action of 
Gwen lawyers practically repealed the 
Act of Catholic Emancipation, which 
was supposed to have placed Catholics 
on the same footing as Protestants as 
regards civil rights. 


Clause (No juror to be ordered to 
stand by because of his religious belief, ) 
—(Mr. Maurice Healy,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrove) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he could not believe 
that the hon. Member was serious in 
moving the clause, and he could not but 
express his regret that the time of the 
House should be taken up in discussing 
Amendments wholly absurd and imprac- 
ticable. The Crown had never chal- 
lenged a juror merely on the ground of 
his religious belief, and a citizen was 
never asked by the Government what 
his religion was. Did the hon. Member 
propose that a Judge should examine 
every member of a large panel, contain- 
ing perhaps as many as 200 gentlemen, 
as to the nice differences between their 
creeds? At present the law did not re- 
quire any citizen in any circumstances 
to state the nature of his religion. If 
the clause was adopted how did the hon. 
Member suppose it could be worked ? 
Suppose, for instance, one of these secret 
organizations brought over a Mormon 
as a member, how could a jury of Mor- 
mons be obtained to try him? Or 
take even the case of a Unitarian; he 
believed it would be impossible in many 
counties in Ireland to get a dozen men 
of that religion. He could hardly think 
that so eccentric a proposal could have 
been made with a serious intent, and 
unless it were withdrawn he hoped the 
House would reject summarily an 
Amendment which would subject jury- 
men to a religious inquisition. 


| Second Night. | 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
those who knew about the working of 
the jury laws in Ireland viewed this 
clause as a serious and important one. 
The Chief Secretary had met it by 
imagining a state of things which could 
not possibly exist. This clause meant 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, and 
nothing else. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his flippant remarks, was merely 
begging the question. He well knew 
that the men who were excluded from 
the jury-box in Ireland were Roman 
Catholics, and that the clause aimed at 
meeting that state of things. Nothing 
was more disgraceful in the history of 
Ireland than the system of jury-packing 
which had existed there and still pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was the 
most absurd he had ever heard made in 
the House. Theassertion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was not the practice 
of the Crown to inquire into the religion 
of any citizen was an insult to the in- 
telligence of the House. Every police- 
man in Ireland, every soldier, and every 
sailor had to state of what religion he 
was. The Lord Chancellor in England 
and the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland 
were bound to be Protestant, and if the 
Queen were not a member of the Church 
of England the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) would head an 
armed insurrection. If the religion of 
the jurors had not been taken into ac- 
count, it was very strange how Catho- 
lics had been systematically Boycotted. 
It could not have happened by acci- 
dent. On six juries at the last Sligo 
Winter Assizes, 60 were Protestants 
and 12 Catholics; that was five Protes- 
tant jurors to one Catholic, although 
the population of the county was nine 
Catholics to one Protestant. Law and 
order, owing to the practice of the 
Crown, had become mere bye words in 
Ireland ; but still the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists seemed anxious to perpetuate 
the practices of the past. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 


moving the insertion of a clause— 


**On the trial of any accused person had 
pursuant to any of the provisions of this Act by 
a judge and jury, if such person shall not speak 
the English language, at least half the jury 
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shall be composed of persons able to speak the 
language of the prisoner,”’ 

said, his object was to provide that in 
cases where there had been a change of 
venue the prisoner should be brought to 
a district where his language was under- 
stood and spoken. 


Clause (Constitution of the jury where 
prisoner does not speak English,)— 
(Mr. Maurice Healy,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that it was no novelty to the Criminal 
Law of England, as the Oourts 
not unfrequently had to deal with a 
prisoner who could not speak English, 
and no inconvenience arose. His ex- 
perience in England was—and he be- 
lieved those acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland would 
say the same—that in such cases the 
Judges were particularly careful to see 
that justice was done, and that no in- 
convenience or disadvantage was sus- 
tained by a prisoner in consequence of 
his not being able to understand the 
language. On the ground of general 
principle the Government could not con- 
sent to a provision to the effect that half 
the jury should be composed of persons 
knowing the language of the prisoner. 
To do so, besides, would make the trial 
of such persons in Dublin quite impos- 
sible, where the jurors all spoke English. 
It was an innovation in the law which 
he could not recognize, and the neces- 
sity or expediency of which could not 
be shown—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Judges sworn to administer justice, 
would act otherwise than fairly by a 
prisoner in the circumstances described. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that the clause would meet a real griev- 
ance, and it should be adopted. If 
the Government refused to accept the 
Amendment, it would be because they 
were desirous that all these trials should 
be held in the County Dublin. In times 
past prisoners had been convicted and 
hanged in Ireland who did not under- 
stand a single word of the language in 
which the proceedings were conducted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) objected 
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to this Amendment because it was an 
jnnovation. But by his references to 
the practice in England when trying 
foreigners and in Wales when trying a 
Welsh speaking prisoner the hon. and 
learned Gentleman showed that it was 
not an innovation at all. No doubt the 
Judge would do his best to obtain sub- 
stantial justice, so far as he could, to any 
Irishman put on trial before him ; but 
something more than this was wanting. 
They desired to persuade the prisoner 
that he was receiving substantial justice. 
Considering that this was a most drastic 
Coercion Bill, and that there would be a 
feeling in Ireland that justice was not 
being obtained by prisoners, the Go- 
vernment ought to stretch a point, and 
make a third, a fourth, or any propor- 
tion of the jury composed of men who 
understood the Irish language. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.), in 
moving to insert the following new 
clause :—- 

“Upon any trial held under the provisions 
of sections three or four of this Act, a copy of 
the panel, from which the jury to try the case 
is to be drawn, shall be served upon the 
accused, or his solicitor, at least twenty days 
before the day of trial, and the solicitor and 
counsel for the accused shall be entitled to ex- 
amine and copy, at all reasonable hours, all 
documents and books in the possession of the 
sheriff of the county in which such trial is to 
take place relating to the jurors, jurors’ lists, 
and panels of jurors of that county,” 
said, that in order to show the necessity 
of such a clause as the one he proposed, 
it was required to investigate the pro- 
ceedings in connection with several recent 
trials in Ireland. Whether Sheriffs acted 
fairly or unfairly, a great many people 
in Ireland thought they acted corruptly 
and wrongly; and when they appointed 
sub-sheriffs, such as the sub-sheriff of 
the County of Dublin, who had been 
scheduled in a Report to that House for 
bribery and corruption, to act in political 
trials, it was no wonder the people should 
have some suspicion in regard to them. 
He considered, as a matter of justice, 
that the Government ought to accept the 
clause. 

Clause (Right of accused person to 
receive copy of jury panel and inspect 
jury books, )—( Mr. Chance, )—brought up, 
and read a first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he was unwilling to make any alteration 
in the existing law with regard to the 
empannelling of juries. If such abuse 
as jury packing existed to the extent 
alleged, there was abundant power to 
deal with it under the law as it stood. 
This was not a proper way to deal with 
the matter; it should be dealt with by 
a rule, and not by a clause in a Bill. It 
was a matter of procedure, and it might 
depend to a great extent upon the place 
to which, or the time at which, a trial 
was to be removed. He declined to be- 
lieve the assertion that jurors had been 
“got at’? by the Crown, or that they 
had declared their intention to convict 
before they went into Court. If these 
things did go on at all, they ought to be 
dealt with under the general law relating 
to juries and not in a Bill of this cha- 
racter. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
that some such provision as this was an 
an absolute necessity in Ireland, having 
regard to the past experience of the 
working of the jury system there. 
There was nothing unreasonable in this 
proposal, and he was amazed at the 
Government attempting to defend the 
present system. There would be a special 
necessity under this Bill to give a de- 
fendant a copy of the jury panel some 
days in advance. If 20 were too many, 
let the Government say 10, or any num- 
ber that was sufficient for the purpose. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he merely rose for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the debate, because the Govern- 
ment had shown a determined disposi- 
tion to reject every Amendment, no 
matter what arguments might be pro- 
duced in its support. He congratulated 
the Government upon the stern and un- 
deviating course they were following in 
rejecting every proposal made by the 
Irish Members. He sincerely hoped 
that the line they had adopted would 
not lead them into such an abyss of 
infamy and degradation as he was afraid 
it ought to do. He could give 20 in- 
stances in which the special jurors in 
Cork had openly avowed their bias 
against accused persons, and stating, 
before they heard the evidence, that 
they intended to convict. He had seen 
the jury lists circulated in clubs before 
they were given to the public, for the 
purpose of finding out who and what 
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was the character of the men who were 
going toserve on thejury. Why should 
they not afford the same assistance to 
the prisoner’s counsel as they afforded to 
the counsel for the Crown? ‘ Down 
with the prisoner and up with the 
Crown” was the cry of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
said, that nothing could be more tyran- 
nical, cowardly, and cruelly insulting 
than the way the Government met the 
Amendments proposed by the Irish Mem- 
bers. It was enough to make them dis- 
gusted with the place. If the Members 
of the Government were tyrants, they 
might still be smiling tyrants, and not 
solemnly sit there all in a row, great 
functionaries of the British Empire, 
staring at the Irish Members who were 
appealing to them, without paying the 
slightest attention to what they said. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must address himself to 
the clause. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he con- 
tended that the Amendment was a rea- 
sonable one. The First Lord of the 
Treasury sat with both legs crossed at 
the Table, and took not the slightest 
notice of what was said by the Irish 
Members. It was absolutely infamous 
that they could not get a reply from 
the Government to anything they said 
in that House. The object of the Go- 
vernment was not only to pass a Coer- 
cion Bill, but to pass it in the most 
offensive way possible, and to drive the 
Nationalist Party from the Constitu- 
tional position which they now occupied 
in that House and in the country. The 
action of the First Lord of the Treasury 
reminded him of—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member’s remarks are very per- 
sonal, and have nothing to do with the 
clause. For the second time, I must 
warn the hon. Member. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The whole ob- 
ject of my remarks, Sir, was for the 
purpose of showing—— 

Mr. SPEAKER called the attention 
of the House to the continued irrelevance 
on the part of Mr. William Redmond, 
Member for North Fermanagh, and di- 
rected the hon. Member to discontinue 
his speech. 





Dr. Tanner 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he thought the case of Woodford and 
the malpractices which occurred at the 
last prosecution in Dublin afforded an 
irresistible reason for this Amendment, 
which he considered as only fair and 
reasonable. To his mind, its mere re- 
jection by the Government without any 
reason assigned would answer the pur- 
pose of the Irish Members. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, 
that he would ask hon. Members to bear 
in mind the protest of the Protestant 
jurors in the Sligo case; and he would 
like to know whether the object of the 
Government was to continue to maintain 
the system against which those men 
protested, and to perpetuate discord be- 
tween the different classes and creeds in 
Ireland. The great difficulty the Irish 
Members had to contend with was, that 
they were arguing with people who 
knew nothing about Ireland. The 
clause would only insert in the Bill a 
safeguard against the conviction of an 
innocent accused; and if the Govern- 
ment did not accept it, some Member of 
the Government ought at least to get up 
and give their reason. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
107: Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 
266.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
moving to insert the following clause :— 

**On the trial of any person or persons by 
a judge and jury for any criminal offence under 
the provisions of section three or section four 
of this act, the judge shall, if so required by 
or on behalf of such person or persons, reserve 
any question of iaw arising.on such trial for 
the decision of the Court for Crown Cases Re- 
served in Ireland,”’ 
said, in trials of this kind, when ques- 
tions of law arose, they were only dis- 
cussed by the counsel and decided by 
the Judge in a very perfunctory manner, 
and the decision which the Judge gave 
under those circumstances would not be 
one which would be received with any 
degree of respect or be quoted as a pre- 
cedent. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 


Clause (Judge on trial to reserve ques- 
tions of Law for Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved, if required,)—Mr. Maurice 
Healy,)—brought up, read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Cxiarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
must oppose the Amendment as imprac- 
ticable, and one which would interfere 
with the due and proper and speedy ad- 
ministration of justice. It was also 
alien to the law of the country. As the 
law now stood, the Judge who presided 
in the Court had the responsibility of 
listening to and deciding points of law, 
and in so doing he was discharging his 
duty in the face of the public and of the 
Profession to which he belonged, and 
under the correction and opinion of that 
Profession. Decisions at Nisi Prius 
were not, as had been said by the hun. 
Member, in any case looked upon by 
lawyers with disrespect; but, in a cri- 
minal case, the Judge would naturally 
exercise even greater care in his decision, 
on account of the grave consequences 
which might follow it. If the Judge 
should think that a point raised by the 
defence was really one requiring argu- 
ment, he could reserve it for considera- 
tion by the Court for Crown Cases Re- 
served. But to compel him to refer to 
that Court every matter, whether serious 
or frivolous, which might be raised in 
the guise of a point of law would be to 
render the whole administration of the 
law ridiculous. The Government could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.), in 
supporting the Amendment, said, he felt 
that the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General wereabsurd. In 
England, at the present time, a defen- 
dant could require a magistrate to state 
a case as of right, whether the magis- 
trate liked it or not, and he (Dr. Com- 
mins) did not see why the same provi- 
sion should not be made to apply to 
Judges, so that a person charged with a 
serious offence might have the same 
privilege. Judges in Ireland had not 
one-sixth of the work that English 
Judges had to do, and there would be 
no difficulty or inconvenience in forming 
a Court of Crown Cases Reserved. In 
this country, in spite of all the Justices’ 
justice of which they heard, the number 
of cases that came up to be dealt with by 
such a Court was very small, and the 
same would be the case inIreland. No 
one would take the trouble and expense 
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of going to Dublin to have a weak point 
argued. He thought, thereforé, that 
there was no force in the arguments 
raised by the Solicitor General. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
Judges gave their decision in the face of 
public opinion; but, in Ireland, the 
Judges had no respect for public opi- 
nion, but rather seemed to delight in 
every opportunity they had of outraging 
it 


Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire) said, that while admit- 
ting that the question of reserving 
points of law for the consideration of 
the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
was decided by the Judges without 
temper and with a desire to do what 
was best in the interests of justice, he 
joined in urging upon the Government 
the reasonableness of this clause. He 
did so because he welcomed it as the 
first dawn of legislation which he hoped 
before long would be enacted in this 
country—namely, to make criminal ap- 
peal more general, if not universal. He 
certainly could not see that there was 
anything in the adoption of this clause 
which would make the administration of 
justice absurd, or cast any blot upon it. 
He thought that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had unintentionally 
laid too much stress upon the necessity 
for the speedy administration of justice. 
For his own part, while in no way wish- 
ing for delay, he desired, above all 
things, that justice should be done. 
With regard to the contention that this 
clause was at variance with, and alien 
to, the general tone of criminal legisla- 
tion in this country, did not the Bill 
itself contain provisions which were alien 
to the practice of the Criminal Law of 
this country? There had undoubtedly 
been cases where the decisions of learned 
Judges upon points taken before them 
at criminal trials had not given such 
satisfaction to the public as to make 
them fuily accept those decisions. On 
the ground, therefore, that this was an 
opening in the direction of general cri- 
minal appeal, and also for special rea- 
sons connected with this Bill itself, he 
intended to vote for the clause. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
that in their view the scope and object 
of the Bill was to direct all its terrible 
machinery, not against criminal combina- 
tions, but against all combinations in 
Ireland. It would be very advisable to 
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have what would amount to the right of 
appeal, if this clause were adopted, so 
far as Sections 3 and 4 were concerned. 
They should remember that the Govern- 
ment would have not only the power of 
changing the venue under this Act, but 
the right, practically, of selecting the 
Judge and the reservation of questions 
of law, for the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved would be entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the Judges. The Irish Judges, 
unlike the English Judges, were selected 
for political considerations, and no mat- 
ter how just or honourable they might 
be, they would find it impossible for 
them to divest themselves of their poli- 
tical leanings on the Bench, especially 
when they were asked to adjudicate by 
a Government under which they might 
be under very great personal obligations. 
Under these circumstances, it was unsafe 
to leave in their hands the fate of a 
political prisoner, without such a safe- 
= as the proposed clause provided. 

rior to 1828, when Lord Brougham 
made his famous speech on Law Reform, 
English Judges were sele-ted precisely 
in the manner in which Irish Judges 
were selected now; and Lord Brougham, 
speaking of their action in political trials, 
said that he and his friends in consulta- 
tion were able to tell to an iota, not pos- 
sibly the reasons on which the judgment 
of a Judge would be given, but what 
the judgment would be in any political 
case. Having regard to these considera- 
tions, and the fact that this was a Bill 
‘*for ever and ever,” designed, as they 
conceived, to cast Irish Nationalist 
Members into the ditch as politicians, 
and to ruin a certain political organiza- 
tion, he submitted that a like safeguard 
should be given toa prisouer under this 
Bill which would be given to the 
meanest offender in connection with a 
bill of exchange. 

Mr. O. 8. KENNY (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) contended that there was no 
provision at present existing, either in 
the Common Law, or in the Act of 1848, 
giving the Court of Assize the power of 
reserving a question of law, arising 
after venue has been changed, to the 
decision of the higher Court. Unless this 
clause, or some other similar clause, 
were inserted in the Bill, prisoners who 
would be tried under this section would 
be in a worse position than a man who 
was tried for petty larceny in the ordi- 
nary course. 


Mr. Mae Neill 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman the Solicitor General seemed to 
consider that the large discretion vested 
in the Judge, at present, as to reserving 
or not questions of law arising at the 
trial was satisfactory. In support of his 
contention that this arrangement was 
not satisfactory, he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would quote four great lawyers—Lord 
Blackburn, Mr. Justice Lush, Lord 
Justice Barry, and Sir James Stephen. 
These lawyers constituted the Criminal 
Code Commissioners in 1879; and they 
considered that the absolute discretion 
of the Judge as to reserving or not ques- 
tious which arose at the trial ought to 
be modified. Two remedies were sug- 
gested bythem. In the first place, they 
proposed that if a Judge declined to re- 
serve a question of law raised by counsel, 
he should be compelled to take a note of 
the matter; and, secondly, that the pri- 
soner should be given the power to 
apply to a Court of Appeal for leave to 
appeal, the consent of the Attorney 
General being previously obtained. He 
desired, therefore, to force this subject 
on the attention of the Government, and 
to ask them to give in some shape or 
another a power of appeal, either with 
this condition or without it, and thus to 
curb the large discretion now vested in 
a single Judge. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.), in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said, he wished to bear testimony 
to the cogency of the arguments ad- 
vanced in support of it, and, in that view, 
would point out as a curious spectacle 
that the Attorney General and the So- 
licitor General for Ireland would be 
Judges in a few weeks to exercise the 
discretion of reserving points of law 
under the Act. The mode in which 
Judges were manufactured in Ireland 
was scandalous; for instance, the latest 
candidate for the Bench (Mr. Sergeant 
Peter O’Brien) was as unfit a scoundrel 
for the position as could be found in 
Europe. 

Mr. SPEAKER warned the hon. 
Member that he was wandering from the 
subject of the clause before the House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON, 
continuing, said, that looking as they 
did upon the Judicial Bench in Ireland 
as the culmination of a series of corrupt 
political services, they could not divest 
their minds of the fact that these Judges 
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might have in them a remnant of the 
old political feeling which had brought 
them into the position in which they 
found themselves. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
114: Majority 30.—( Div. List, No. 267.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
moving to insert the following Clause: — 

“A writ of error in any criminal cause or 
matter tried under the provisicns of section three 
or section four of this Act may issue on the certi- 
ficate of counsel, notwithstanding that the 
Attorney General's fiat for same has not been 
obtained,”’ 
said, that if it were decided that in a 
civil action a defendant could not appeal 
without the consent of the plaintiff, such 
an arrangement could be considered suit- 
able only to the region of the burlesque 
stage; yet the case in criminal matters 
was even stronger. 


Clause (Writ of error to issue without 
Attorney General’s fiat,)—(Mr. Maurice 
Healy,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricu#arp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
listened with close attention to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman; but 
I am sure the House will agree 
with me, if hon. Members followed all 
that he said, that he did not adduce one 
single argument in favour of his sug- 
gested alteration of the law being intro- 
duced into the present Bill. I have not 
the slightest objection to Amendments 
being proposed by hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite, and I am quite 
ready to discuss all their arguments ; but 
I do respectfully protest against the 
time of the House being taken up by 
debating Amendments which have no 
real connection with the Bill. Speaking 
of this particular Amendment, I may 
say that the hon. Member who moved it 
has himself said that there is no par- 
ticular reason why it should be sub- 
mitted in regard to the present measure. 
He told the House that he availed him- 
eelf of the opportunity of bringing it 
forward, because we are now proposing 
a change in the Criminal Law of Ire- 
land. But if that is a fair argument, it 
might be applied to 50 or 100 other 
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Amendments which might be progoned 
for the alteration of the whole of the 
Criminal Law. For more than 2C0 years 
it has been the practice that Writs of 
Error should only be issued under the 
fiat of the Attorney General. I can quite 
understand the contention that those who 
hold Office in England or Ireland may 
be actuated by political motives, or may 
not discharge their duties according to 
their consciences when they have to deal 
with matters of this kind ; but all I can 
say is this—I have not filled my present 
Office very long, but I have seen a 
variety of cases where this duty has been 
exercised by the Attorney General for 
England and the Attorney General for 
Ireland in years gone by, and I can say 
that no Attorney General, to my know- 
ledge, has ever declined to issue his fiat 
for a Writ of Error on political grounds. 
That fact, coupled with the other fact 
that the hon. Member has not supported 
his case by pointing out any defect in 
the provisions of the Bill, prevents the 
Government from accepting the Amend- 
ment. If the hon. Member could have 
shown that any provision of the Bill 
necessitates a change in the practice re- 
quiring the authority of the Attorney 
General for the issue of a Writ of Error, 
I should have been prepared to meet 
him; but I decline to discuss the matter 
as he has put it. A mere suggestion 
that the Attorney General has been, or 
may be, actuated by political motives in 
granting his fat is no argument. I 
repudiate the suggestion altogether; and 
I say, in conclusion, that this is neither 
the time nor the place for dealing with 
such an Amendment as that proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman. I certainly see no 
reason why the usual practice which has 
prevailed for so many years should be 
departed from at the present moment. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): 
The hon. and learned Gentleman omitted 
to tell the House that, so far as the 
practice in England is concerned, the 
issue of the fiat of the Attorney General 
for a Writ of Error is never refused. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. Gentleman is quite wrong. 

Dr. COMMINS: No doubt, the ex- 
perience of the learned Attorney Gene- 
ral is greater than my own; but I have 
certainly heard of cases in which the 
fiat of the Attorney General has been 
applied for, and I never yet heard of 
one in which it was refused. Let me 
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ask why, of all the officers connected 
with the Executive, the Attorney Gene- 
ral is the one, par excellence, who, like 
Ceesar’s wife, must not only be beyond 
reproach, but above suspicion? The 
ca He of the Attorney General in 

gland and in Ireland is so different 
that I expected the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have addressed him- 
self to that point. In Ireland the At- 
torney General occupies the position of 
actual prosecutor, and in that capacity 
he may shut out a defendant or a con- 
victed prisoner from a Writ of Error. 
He rules the course of procedure, directs 
a change of venue, if he thinks fit, 
makes provision‘for the empannelling of 
a special jury, and has entire control 
over the matter. Such a state of cir- 
cumstances cannot possibly occur in 
England, because the Attorney General 
does not take that personal part in pro- 
secutions in England which he takes in 
Treland. There is another matter which, 
I think, deserves the notice of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
Here, in England, and in Ireland too, 
the issue of a Writ of Error is to be 
regulated by the mere certificate of 
counsel. If counsel goes over the re- 
cord, and is able to point out an error in 
it, his certificate that there is an error 
and that it is a proper case for the grant 
of a Writ of Error is quite sufficient, and 
an appeal to the House of Lords, where 
the costs might amount to thousands 
upon thousands of pounds, is permitted. 
If a defendant happens to be a pauper 
lunatic he has that power given to him. 
There is another class of cases also which 
is equally important, and in which a 
certificate of counsel is held to be suffi- 
cient, although it is equally capable of 
inflicting great inconvenience, if not 
absolute injustice, upon the other side. 
I refer to the right of litigation in formd 
pauperis, which right depends upon the 
certificate of counsel. If counsel gives 
a certificate that a particular person has 
good cause of action, no matter what it 
may be about, he can bring his action, 
and can put the defendant toa great 
amount of expense, worry, and anxiety. 
Now, the fact that proceedings are 
allowed to be taken in these two in- 
stances affords, I think, a_ sufficient 
guarantee that there is no abuse of the 
right of bringing an action. I believe 
that the right of obtaining a Writ of 
Error will also be safeguarded in a man- 
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ner quite sufficient to prevent abuse. 
Before the issue of a Writ of Error it 
must be shown that there is an error on 
the record ; the proceedings must have 
gone wrong in some way. It is not a 
revision of the judgment of the Court 
that would be asked for, but there must 
have been some error in the procedure 
itself. We have heard a great deal 
about the packing of juries in Ireland. 
At all events, many suspicious things 
have been done, and perhaps that is the 
secret reason why this alteration is op- 
posed. It is probably felt that it might 
drag to light some proceedings in con- 
nection with the empannelling of juries 
which are not altogether creditable. 
Under all the circumstances, I think the 
Amendment is a very proper one, and 
that it is quite germane to the Bill—espe- 
cially when we have regard to the fact 
that this Bill is undoubtedly a Bill for a 
political object, and a measure that will 
be used for political purposes—a Bill in 
regard to which all the chicanery of the 
Sheriff’s office will probably be put in 
operation in order to regulate the nature 
of the proceedings before the Court. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): The 
hon. and learned Attorney General can- 
not possibly identify his Office with the 
similar Office in Ireland, except that they 
are both called by the same name. No 
two posts in Her Majesty’s Dominions 
could be more distinct. The Attorney 
General for Ireland occupies a position 
somewhat resembling that of a Political 
Resident in some semi-Sovereign State 
in Europe rather than that of the high 
legal functionary who holds that posi- 
tion in England. We are of opinion 
that the fiat of the Attorney General 
should never be refused: whenever a 
Writ of Error is necessary. The fiat 
of the Attorney General can only be 
required in cases where an error is ap- 
parent on the face of the record itself. 
Whether there has been an error will, 
of course, have to be decided ultimately 
by the Bench of Judges. The Attorney 
General, in giving his fiat, acts in a 
semi-judicial capacity. At any rate, he 
ought so to act, and if he acts in a 
semi-judicial capacity there can be no 
harm in calling upon him to give his 
fiat or to withhold it in an ordinary case. 
But where a political question is dealt 
with, the circumstances are very dif- 
ferent. The Attorney General is himself 
a stimulating agent in political cases, 
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He is the person primarily responsible 
for launching the proceedings, and he 
has a tremendous temptation to pre- 
vent their failure by the refusal 
of his fiat. The Attorney General 
says that the law is the same in Eng- 
land as in Ireland; but in England, 
as far as I am aware, a Writ of Error 
has never been refused in an arguable 
case. But how do matters stand in Ire- 
land? I think the hon. and learned 
Attorney General has fallen intoa slight 
error in not showing that the clause now 
proposed to be read a second time ought 
to be read in close conjunction with 
Clauses 3 and 4. Clause 3 gives to the 
Attorney General the power of em- 
pannelling a special jury, and Clause 4 
regulates the place of trial. These 
clauses must be read together, and if 
hon. Members will glance their eyes 
down Clauses 3 and 4 they will see why 
the fiat of the Attorney General should 
not be final—namely, because he, or his 
agent acting on his behalf, is the stimu- 
lating party to these prosecutions. It 
is quite clear that the Attorney General 
or anyone representing him can go be- 
fore the High Court of Justice—which 
is the Queen’s Bench—and practically 
order and command a mandate from the 
High Court to change the venue and 
likewise empannel a special jury. The 
Court itself has no discretion in the 
matter, and I can call to mind nothing 
analogous to this power in the entire 
course of the jurisprudence of Ireland; 
because, be it remembered, the gentle- 
man wno is to take these exceptional 
measures must, in the first instance, 
have formed a strong opinion upon the 
merits of the case, and yet if an error 
should appear, or be supposed to 
appear, on the face of the record he 
has the tremendous temptation given 
to him of burking, stopping, and com- 
pletely abrogating an appeal, and by 
that means he is able to secure that the 
verdict, however it may have been 
arrived at, shall be irreversible. I 
maintain that if there has been any 
error in the procedure the Court alone 
ought to settle it. Why should the 
person who is most deeply interested be 
able to stop the further elucidation of 
his own case? Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
tells us that in England a Writ of 
Error has never been refused in an 
arguable case; but in Ireland I have 
known many instances in which it has 
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been refused ign arguable cases, when 
the man who was refused it was a party 
to the case himself. I remember one 
ease distinctly arguable in which the 


fiat of the Attorney General was refused. 


In that case, after the refusal of a Writ 
of Error, I waited upon Mr. Butt—the 
greatest lawyer of his time. I think it 
was in 1878, and I asked him whether 
the refusal was legal? Mr. Butt told 
me that he himself, in a case in which 
he was personally concerned, had ap- 
plied for a Writ of Error, having formed 
a strong opinion that the fiat of the At- 
torney General, for which he asked, 
ought not to be withheld. It was with- 
held, however, and he went from the 
Attorney General to the Lord Chan- 
eellor. The Lord Chancellor did not 
dispute his Constitutional power to re- 
vise the decision of the Attorney General ; 
but he declined to do anything that 
would neutralize the Attorney General’s 
decision. I think this one instance will 
show that there may be very severe 
heart-burnings produced by the way in 
which the Attorney General exercises 
this power. Of course, it is quite pos- 
sible, when any case is taken before the 
Court, that the Writ of Error cannot be 
sustained ; but still a counsel has full 
justification, especially in a matter of 
life and death, for doing everything in 
his power on behalf of the unfortunate 
person accused. In all these cases I 
think that what I must call the scandal 
of having an Attorney General at one 
and the same time the litigant, the 
judge, and the stimulator of action in 
his own case should be avoided, more 
especially when it is considered that the 
Attorney General is the political agent 
of the Government. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
121: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 268.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
have now to move, after Clause 9, to 
insert the following clause :— 

‘* On the trial of any accused person had pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act by a judge 
and jury, the prosecutor shall have no right to 
address the jury in reply where the accused 
person has tendered no evidence.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
English Attorney General has com- 
plained because hon. Gentlemen sittin 
on these Benches have not restricte 
their Amendments to particular points 
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included in the present Bill. Now, I 
think that that is hardly an intelligible 
principle to lay down for the opposition 
to any measure. No doubt it would be 
highly convenient to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers if hon. Members who con- 
descend to oppose the measures of the 
Government would limit themselves to 
the particular points to which the Go- 
vernment desire to confine them; but I 
doubt whether, if that principle were 
adopted, any very effective line of op- 
position could be taken. What I main- 
tain is that, when a Government intro- 
duce a Bill, they must take all the 
responsibility which attaches to its intro- 
duction ; and one of their responsibilities 
is that it must inevitably give rise to a 
number of discussions, more or less 
germane to the provisions of the Bill, 
which may or may not be convenient to 
the Government, but which, neverthe- 
less, it is their duty to meet. So it is 
with regard to the Amendments we 
have been moving. They are all of them 


Amendments touching the Criminal 


Law; and, although they may not touch 
any absolute provision within the four 
corners of the Bill, at any rate they 
relate to questions of the highest im- 
portance which we should have no other 
opportunity of bringing under the at- 
tention ofthe House. The clause which 
I now move is a clause intended to 
assimilate the law in criminal trials to 
that which exists in civil trials. In civil 
trials, if the defendant produces no 
evidence, the prosecutor has no right of 
reply. That is a reasonable state of 
affairs, and I do not see why the 
fame course should not be adopted in 
criminal trials, which are of far 
more importance in their results to 
individuals than any civil trial can be. 
There is not the slightest reason why 
the Crown in a criminal prosecution 
should have any advantage over a 
plaintiff in a civil action. As far as I 
am acquainted with the law on the sub- 
ject, I believe it is the same in England 
as in Ireland, and that in both cases the 
Crown has a right of reply, although the 
prisoner may not call evidence. It is 
the right of the Crown to address the 
jury upon the evidence by way of sum- 
ming up. That right, I believe, was 
established in Ireland in the trial of 
Robert Emmett, when the prosecutor’s 
counsel, who afterwards become Lord 
Plunket, insisted upon his right. Oon- 
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sequently, the present state of the law 
is of long standing; but that fact, I 
respectfully submit, affords an addi- 
tional reason for a revision of the law, 
and for remedying a mischief which has 
gone on for so longa time. Having re- 
gard to the persistent manner in which 
the Government have met all our 
Amendments, I cannot hope that I shall 
be successful in inducing them to accept 
this; but, at any rate, I cannot admit 
that the mere fact of the Government 
having made up their minds to refuse 
all our Amendments furnishes any 
reason for inducing hon. Members on 
these Benches to refrain from pressing 
reasonable and proper Amendments on 
the attention of the House. 


Clause (Right of prosecutor to address 
jury, )—(Mr. Maurice Healy, \—broughtup, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will withdraw not only this, but the 
next Amendment, which provides that 
the Judge is not to charge the jury upon 
the evidence. The Government cannot 
admit the cogency of the case which has 
been presented by the hon. Member for 
this clause, and I am satisfied that it 
will not commend itself to the assent of 
the House generally. The suggestion is 
that the Attorney General should not, in 
any case, exercise his right of reply. 
The Attorney General, at present, has a 
right of reply by himself or by the 
counsel who represents him, although 
the prisoner may not call evidence. No 
doubt there are many unimportant cases 
in which the prosecuting counsel does 
not think it necessary to exercise a right 
of reply; but in cases of considerable 
importance, where the jury might be 
misled, in the event of the speech of the 
prisoner’s'counsel remaining unanswered, 
the Attorney General has always exer- 
cised his right if he deems it desirable, 
and in the interests of the administration 
of criminal justice I do not think that 
any proposal to get rid of that right 
ought to receive thesanction of the House. 
I do not think it necessary to waste 
further time in discussing the Amend- 
ment, and I hope that the House will 
dispose of it at once either by rejecting 
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it, or by the hon. Member withdrawing 


lt. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): 
The Attorney General for Ireland has 
always exercised the right of reply, or 
rather he has always claimed the right, 
and has very frequently exercisedit. It 
has also been held that any other counsel 
prosecuting under the direct instructions 
of the Attorney General can also exer- 
cise the Attorney General’s right. This 
clause, however, applies to ordinary pro- 
secutions, as well as to those which are 
undertaken by the Attorney General. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland assumes 
that in every prosecution under this 
measure the Attorney General will pro- 
secute. I should be very sorry to think 
that he will do so. On the contrary, I 
hope that the Executive will distribute 
the patronage of the Castle a little more 
liberally than by confining all prosecu- 
tions to the Attorney General or the 
Solicitor General. I take it that this 
clause, if accepted by the House, will 
not touch the case of prosecutions by the 
Attorney General, but only the case of 
an ordinary prosecution carried on under 
the provisions of the Bill. The clause 
itself says— 

“On the trial of any accused person had 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act by a 
judge and jury, the prosecutor shall have no 
right to address the jury in reply where the 
accused person has tendered no evidence.”’ 
That would not, I take it, include the 
Attorney General where he prosecutes, 
but would leave him the same right he 
has always had, although it is an in- 
vidious right, and altogether strained. 
In England I believe the right of reply 
is never exercised, except where the 
accused calls witnesses. Under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act it is taken 
away altogether, and except in the case 
of the Attorney General himself the 
prosecuting counsel has no right to reply 
at all. He has the right of summing up 
the evidence ; but the right of reply is a 
right which is never exercised, except in 
a case where the prisoner or the accused 
person calls evidence. I remember a 
severe rebuke being administered by the 
late Mr. Justice Mellor to a counsel who 
did sum up the evidence in an unde- 
fended case. That learned Judge said 
that it was a most improper proceeding, 
and one which was altogether incon- 
sistent with the spirit in which the 
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Criminal Law should be administered. 
He added that an undefended prisoner 
who called no witnesses was almost 
sacred, and he expressed a hope that 
he would never see such a thing done 
again. Butin Ireland the prosecuting 
counsel, in every case, sums up the evi- 
dence, whether the prisoner is defended 
or not, and the right of reply is exercised 
whether the prosecutor is the Attorney 
General or not. I support the Amend- 
ment, because I think it would do some- 
thing, however little, to restore the con- 
fidence of the people of Ireland in the 
administration of the law, and that con- 
fidence, at the present moment, has been 
very severely shaken. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
Solicitor General for Ireland, in speak- 
ing against the Amendment, pointed out 
that the right of reply has been found 
to be necessary for the purpose of se- 
curing law and order, and to prevent the 
jury from being misled owing to a 
speech of the prisoner’s counsel remain- 
ing unanswered. Nevertheless, I must 
point out a private prosecutor does not 
enjoy that right ; but it is only exercised 
by the Crown, although the Crown is 
placed at a great advantage as compared 
with a private prosecutor, seeing the 
enormous forces it has at its command, 
and the bribes it is able to offer to mem- 
bers of the Bar to induce them to con- 
duct its business. Not only can the 
Crown offer a Judgeship to gentlemen 
practising at the Bar, but there are 
other appointments to offices of profit 
which they can offer to relatives and 
friends. Nor is this a mere question of 
theory ; it is a matter of ordinary every- 
day occurrence in Ireland. With all 
these “‘ resources of civiliaztion ” at their 
command, with the power of catching 
witnesses and bringing them to the 
depot outside Dublin, where they are 
trained to give evidence—with all these 
privileges conferred upon them, they 
find themselves in such a weak and 
delicate position that they are obliged 
to claim in every trial the right of a 
reply, although the prisoner has none, 
and although, in my opinion, consider- 
ing the present position of law and order 
in Ireland, the prisoner ought certainly 
to have the last word. I cannot conceive 
why the Government should provide that 
the last word should be had by the pro- 
secuting counsel. Is it the opinion of 
the Government that there would be no 
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sufficient safeguard for law and order 
without affording the opportunity for a 
great forensic display on the part of the 
Attorney or Solicitor General? Perhaps, 
however, the real reason which induces 
the Government to adhere to this privi- 
lege is that, as a matter of delicacy, they 
desire to save the Judges from the 
necessity of launching into violent and 
passionate political tirades when it be- 
comes their duty to charge the jury. I 
remember taking an English visitor into 
one of the Irish Courts, presided over 
at the time by Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
who, in the course of the proceedings, 
delivered one of those political harangues 
for which he is famous. My friend, who 
had listened with eyes and mouth wide 
open, drew a long breath when he 
reached the outside of the Court, and 
exclaimed—‘‘ Why, this man is a poli- 
tical partizan.”” I confess that, havin 
been trained in the ways of crimina 
prosecutions in Ireland, I was unable to 
feel the same surprise. In Ireland we 
find that the Crown cannot rely upon 
the preservation of law and order, un- 
less they are able to inflame the minds 
of such juries as those we have seen in 
the counties of Down and Antrim by 
embittered and underhand attacks such 
as those we have long been accustomed 
to hear from Gentlemen who have occu- 
pied the position of Attorney and Solici- 
tor General in Ireland. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I regret 
that, instead of meeting the Amend- 
ment in the manner which we on these 
Benches expected, we have simply heard 
from the Government, through the mouth 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General, the stale and hack- 
neyed phrase, non possumus, although no 
arguments to show why that is so 
have been forthcoming. It has always 
been recognized, during my expe- 
rience, which has extended over nearly 
13 years of practice in the Profes- 
sion to which I belong, that where no 
evidence has been tendered or produced 
on behalf of a prisoner there is no right 
of reply. There was formerly a Member 
of this House who was a distinguished 
ornament of the Legal Profession of Ire- 
land in his time, and one of the oldest 
advocates in that country. I refer to the 
late Mr. M‘Carthy Downing. On one 
occasion, in a criminal prosecution, 
where Mr. Downing defended the pri- 
soner, relying upon the weakness of the 
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case for the prosecution, he tendered no 
evidence, and yet the right of reply was 
claimed by the prosecuting counsel. Mr. 
Downing argued that there was no such 
right; that not having called a witness, 
and not having given evidence, but tho 
information having formed the basis of 
the trial, no reply lay in the mouth of 
the prosecutor. The Judge held with 
Mr. Downing, and the matter, on being 
referred to a higher tribunal, wes de- 
cided in his favour. The decision was 
that in that particular instance the prin- 
ciple was sound ; that no reply could be 
had; and that, in fact, no reply was ad- 
missible where no evidence had been 
given. The Amendment, as it appears 
on the Paper, says— 

‘* On the trial of any accused person had pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act bya Judge 
and jury, the prosecutor shall have no right to 
address the jury inreply where the accused per- 
son has tendered no evidence.” 

Now, we know very well how these pro- 
visions are adopted in Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland said that the right 
of reply is one of those rights which are 
inherent in the Attorney General. But 
the Attorney General does not prosecute 
in every case. It may happen that ina 
prosecution under this very measure the 
person who will represent the Attorney 
General may be some Crown Prose- 
cutor at a Court of Quarter Sessions, or 
a junior barrister at some Assize Court. 
As is very well known, there are many 
of these gentlemen who are anxious to 
win their spurs, and to show what their 
forsneic eloquence is; and, having the 
mantle of the Attorney General thrown 
over them, they will consider it their 
bounden duty to make long speeches to 
the jury, in order to show what manner 
of men they are, so that they may estab- 
lish their claim to consideration when 
positions of emolument become vacant 
hereafter. These gentlemen will be 
tempted to pose as the Solicitor Generals 
and Attorney Generals in futuro. What 
I contend is that gentlemen occupying 
that position, and acting as nothing 
more than Crown Prosecutors, have no 
right to arrogate to themselves such 
rights and privileges which, undoubtedly, 
their ability, character, and standing 
would not justify them in demanding. 
In a case where no evidence has been 
given or read, and where no information 


is put in, and where the advocate of the 
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accused merely relies on the weakness 
of the Crown case, nothing could be 
more fair or reasonable than to ex- 
clude the Crown from the right of 
making a reply to the case put for- 
ward on the part of the prisoner. 
Evidence may be given which it has 
been necessary to translate from the 
Irish into the English language by 
means of an interpreter. Some of these 
clever gentlemen, because a witness 
happened to be illiterate and unsophis- 
ticated, and because he gave his evidence 
in some hesitating way, would avail 
themselves of the opportunity of making 
a long and probably a strong speech to 
the jury. The witnesses would have 
given their evidence for what it was 
worth; butthese gentlemen, representing 
the Attorney General, would endeavour 
to detract from the weight of the evi- 
dence, and place it before the eyes of the 
jury in an altogether different aspect 
from that which, under other cireum- 
stances, it would bear. Where no evi- 
dence has been given, it has always been 
laid down that the case should be allowed 
to go to the jury plainly and simply 
upon its merits; that the Judge, if he 
likes, may sum up the evidence, but 
without note andjwithout comment ; and 
I think it would be straining the puni- 
tive character of this measure to its 
utmost tension if the Attorney General 
and those who represent him are to have 
the right of turning the evidence upside 
down in order to induce a jury to bring 
in a verdict of guilty per fas et nefas. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): We 
cannot hope that any words of ours can 
have the slightest effect upon the Trea- 
sury Bench ; and it is a waste of time for 
Irish Members to press any clause upon 
the Government, seeing that they obdu- 
rately refuse to listen or to accept any 
Amendment we propose. But I believe 
that the great tribunal outside this 
House, the mass of the English people 
who are looking on at our proceedings, 
will, when the proper time arrives, treat 
us as we think we are entitled to be 
treated. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) has told the House 
that this innovation, in giving the Crown 
Prosecutor a right of reply, was first in- 
troduced in the trial of Robert Emmett. 
Who was the Judge who tried Robert 
Emmett? It was Lord Norbury, whose 
name and acts are execrated by every 
honest Irishman. At the present mo- 
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ment, the Crown Prosecutor knows full 
well everything the Crown witnesses are 
able to prove; and in opening his case 
hecan address the jury onall the evidence 
he is about to lay before them. Having 
addressed the jury to his heart’s con- 
tent, I think he should be satisfied with 
the examination of his witnesses, and 
then permit the solicitor or counsel for 
the defence to address himself to the 
evidence which has been proved before 
the jury. That is all that the Govern- 
ment are fairly entitied to ask on behalf 
of the Crown Prosecutor; and, under the 
circumstances, I think it is scarcely de- 
cent for them to refuse to accept this 
clause. I think they should be satisfied 
with having put their case before the 
jury in an opening address from the 
Crown Prosecutor, and with calling their 
witnesses. If anything is then wanted, 
it would, no doubt, be supplemented by 
the charge of the Judge. The Attorney 
General has now got his special jury, 
and is able to get the venue changed ; 
and I do not see why he should wish to 
confer further rights and privileges 
upon the Crown. Under this Bill the 
Government have all the power and the 
people have none. Indeed, the mea- 
sure has been well defined by a very 
high authority as an act of pure des- 
potism. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I cannot help expressing some regret 
that we should constantly hear from the 
Treasury Bench the same reply to all 
the Motions which are made on this side 
of the House. We have been anxious, 
if possible, to hear from the Solicitor 
General for Ireland some argument 
against the clauses which have been put 
on the Paper by my hon. Friend; but 
we have not yet had a single instance in 
which he has brought forward a valid 
argument against any Amendment which 
has been proposed. What is our position 
in regard to the Amendment now before 
the y owark ? The Amendment says— 

“On the trial of any person accused had 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act by a 
judge and jury, the prosecutor shall have no 
right to address the jury in reply where the 
accused person has tendered no evidence.” 
I venture to assert that the adoption of 
the Amendment would simply insure the 
adoption in Ireland of the same prac- 
tice as that which at present exists in 
England. We all know that not only in 
theory, but in practice, the right of 
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reply is conferred on the Crown in 
criminal cases provided the Attorney 
General is prosecutor. But in what 
eases does he prosecute in England ? 
He only prosecutes in the gravest and 
most important criminal cases—in trials 
where the crime has attracted universal 
attention. In fact, nothing but a crime 
of appalling magnitude would warrant 
the intervention of the Attorney General 
orhis deputy. In such cases he has the 
right of reply, and is perfectly entitled 
to exercise it. But how does the At- 
torney General act in Ireland? His 
functions there are not limited to crimes 
of grave importance, but he is accus- 
tomed to prosecute in cases of the most 
contemptible character, which would not 
receive the attention of any man of 
standing at the English Bar, yet every 
ease of this kind calls for the interven- 
tion of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and if he does not act himself he 
appoints a deputy. Let me take the 
case of the ordinary Public Prosecutor. 
The Public Prosecutor can always act 
for the Attorney General; but in cases 
where he does not act for the Attorney 
General he would have no right of reply 
whatever. Then, I should like to know 
why the Attorney General and his 
friends should be placed in any better 
position in nthe to the conduct of 
criminal cases in Ireland than the 
Public Prosecutor? The Public Prose- 
cutor in England is deprived of the 
right of reply, at any rate, where no 
witnesses are called ; and I wish to know 
on what principle of justice the privi- 
lege is to be extended nominally to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, but really 
to some minor lawyer belonging to a 
class of men who never stop at any- 
thing for the purpose of carrying their 
point and securing a conviction by hook 
or by crook ? They receive their instruc- 
tions from Dublin Castle, and they care 
very little whether the persons they 
are prosecuting are guilty or innocent. 
These are the men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the past, above 
all others, by the outrageous extrava- 
gance of the conduct they have pursued 
in the Courts of Ireland, and who, in 
99 cases out of 100, are not only tole- 
rated but smiled at and approved by 
the Magisterial Benches appointed by 
the officials of Dublin Castle. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. M. J. Kenny 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg now to move, after Clause 9, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


‘*On the trial of any accused person had 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act by 
a judge and jury, the judge shall not charge 
the jury upon the evidence, but may address to 
them any statement as to the Law bearing on 
the case which he may think necessary.”’ 

We have heard a great deal, in the 
course of our debates on this Bill, about 
the Scotch law, and last night an hon. 
Member introduced intu the discussion 
the principles of the French law. For 
the sake of variety, I hope I may be 
allowed to make an incursion upon 
American law in connection with this 
clause. Of course, I am aware that in 
the American judicial system the law 
varies in different States; but I think I 
am correct in saying that in the majority 
of the United States of America the 
existing law is in the position in which 
the clause I now propose would place 
the law in Ireland. There was a famous 
case tried in America some four years 
ago, in which a man named Guiteau 
was tried for the murder of President 
Garfield. In that case the Judge was 
not allowed to sum up the evidence, and 
it went to the jury simply upon the evi- 
dence as it was derived from the wit- 
nesses themselves. I would ask what 
valid reason can be urged against the 
proposition I make? Why should a 
Judge take upon himself the function of 
reproducing the evidence as he has taken 
it down from the witnesses, and re- 
delivering it highly coloured, and to 
some extent tainted by the peculiar 
medium of his own mind? In my 
opinion, it should be taken by the jury 
at first hand from the witnesses them- 
selves. That is what the jury ought to 
do; but, unfortunately, the experience 
of most people in Ireland is that the 
result of this practice of permitting 
Judges to sum up the evidence is that 
the jurors in a great many cases sit 
with their hands before them, and do 
not pay the smallest attention to the case 
until the Judge commences his charge, 
and then they accept everything that 
drops from him as gospel truth. The 
position I take is that there is nothing 
that an intelligent juror, desirous of 
doing his duty in a proper manner, can 
get from the Judge’s charge which he 
could not get a good deal better from 
the evidence which fell from the wit- 
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nesses. I ask why should the Judge be 

rmitted to colour the evidence and 
pervert the accounts given by the wit- 
nesses according to the pone cast he 
may think fit to give in the summing up? 
Why should the Judge have the power 
of mimimizing the evidence? Why 
should he, in his charge to the jury, set 
off the evidence of one witness at con- 
siderable length, and pass over that of 
another in a summary manner? It 
seems to me that the whole system of 
Judges’ charges is simply an excres- 
cence which has grown up in the English 
judicial system, and which should long 
ago have been rectified as a gross abuse. 
If this system of permitting the Judges 
to charge juries, and to deliver under the 
guise of a charge their own view as to 
what decision the jury ought to pro- 
nounce—if this practice generally is ob- 
jectionable, then it is particularly objec- 
tionable in Ireland. I have no desire to 
cast any reflection upon any class; but 
I think it will be admitted by right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen who sit on 
the opposite Bench that among a large 
section of the Irish people there exists a 
strong impression that some of the 
Judges do not bring to the discharge of 
their duties that spirit of fairness and 
impartiality which it is desirable, in all 
matters between the Crown and its sub- 
jects, should animate the administration 
of justice. That being so, there exists 
special reasons in Ireland why this 
anomaly of the Judges’ charges should 
be got rid of. Ofcourse, I know what 
the reply of the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General willbe. Heis dead against 
the Amendment, and I have no doubt, 
when the proper time arrives, he will 
resist it without argument and without 
explaining his reasons. It appears to 
me that itis an Amendment which raises 
a question of considerable interest and 
importance. It isan Amendment which 
well deserves the consideration of right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen sitting 
opposite, both now, in relation to this 
Bill, and hereafter in relation to the 
ordinary procedure in criminal cases, as 
well in this country as in Ireland. I 
trust that although they may not receive 
the present Amendment with favour 
they will bring their minds to bear upon 
the subject, and will be induced to con- 
sider theJimportance of the question I 
have raised. Although I do not hope, 
in the present case, to receive from them 
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any consideration of an impartial cha- 
racter I trust I may expect on some 
future occasion, when the amendment 
of the Criminal Law generally is under 
discussion, that this point will not be lost 
sight of. 

Clause (Judge’s charge to jury,)— 
(Mr. Maurice Healy,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Evwarp Otarke) (Plymouth): I do not 
propose to lengthen the discussion of 
this clause by more than a few sentences. 
I confess, however, that the clause ap- 
pears to me to put a climax on the 
series of absurd propositions by which 
the time of the House has been wasted 
throughout the evening. It is sufficient 
to read the words of the clause to justify 
my astonishment that any hon. Member 
should have placed such a proposition on 
the Paper, and called it an amendment 
of the Criminal Law. The Amendment 
says— 

“On the trial of any accused person had pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act by a judge 
and jury, the judge shall not charge the jury 
upon the evidence, but may address to them any 
statement as to the Law bearing on the case 
which he may think necessary.” 

If the complaints we hear made on the 
ether side of the House as to the cha- 
racter of the juries by which these cases 
are to be tried have any foundation 
whatever, this Amendment would have 
the effect of striking away the very safe- 
guard of the defendant in the admi- 
nistration of justice. A jury may be 
sitting for hours, or may be more than 
one day listening to the evidence, which 
evidence they have not had the means of 
taking down. The jury, moreover, will 
probably consist of persons who are un- 
used to the consideration and sifting of 
evidence, and they would be almost 
helpless when they come to deal with 
the case if it were not for the assistance 
given to them by the trained lawyer 
who presides at the trial, and who en- 
ables them to recall to their minds the 
salient points of the evidence already 
given. This Amendment forbids the 

udge to say anything to the jury upon 
the evidence ; but it does not condemn 
him to absolute silence, because it goes 
on to say that he may address to them 
any statement he may think necessary 
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as to the law bearing on the case. Is 
it suggested that the Judge may read 
passages from a treatise on law, but 
that he must not address the jury upon 
any of the facts of the case, or refer at 
all to the case itself? How is he to 
tell the jury what the law is by 
which they are to be bound, unless he is 
entitled to charge them as to the facts 
as well as the law, in the sense in which 
any Judge who charges a jury upon 
facts does so for the purpose of recalling 
to their mind the important statements 
of witnesses upon oath? The Judge re- 
minds them of admissions and omissions 
which have been made which may shake 
the authority and credibility of the evi- 
dence; and his charge, in fact, is the 
means of informing them of the points 
which it is their duty to take into con- 
sideration. To adopt an Amendment of 
this kind would make the conduct of a 
criminal trial ridiculous, and I cannot 
conceive that in making the proposal 
any other effect could be anticipated 
than that of occupying an extra 15 or 
20 minutes of the sorely burdened time 
of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I have no wish to enter into the merits 
of the Amendment, nor am I quite cer- 
tain as to the course which ought to be 
taken in regard to it; but when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General gets up and says that an Amend- 
ment is the climax of the absurd propo- 
sitions put before the House by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
he only shows how utterly unfit lawyers 
are to legislate upon anything brought 
before this House. It was predicted 
that evil results would be produced by 
the French Revolution when it was per- 
ceived how many lawyers were in the 
National Convention. In this case, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seems to be 
under the impression that everything 
which occurs in England with regard to 
thelaw must be right. Now, what isthere 
absurd in my hon. Friend bringing for- 
ward a change of procedure which is 
accepted by 16,000,000 Anglo-speak- 
ing people? |Sir Epwarp OLarke: 
Where?} In America. I was about 
to say that I was surprised at the ignor- 
ance of the hon. and learned Member; 
but I am certainly not surprised at it. 
What I maintain is that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has noright, instead 
of answering fairly the Amendment 


Sw Edward Clarke 
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brought forward by my hon. Friend, to 
bring these general accusations, which are 
the outcome, if he will excuse me for 
saying so, of his own legal ignorance. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid); 
It seems to me that the speech of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor’ General has 
put the climax of absurdity upon the 
proceedings of the Treasury Bench, as 
they have been carried on in connection 
with this measure for so long a period. 
I believe my hon. Friend (Mr. Labou- 
chere) is perfectly right when he says 
that in the States of the American 
Union—perhaps not in all, but certainly 
in the State of New York, and I believe 
in others—a Judge cannot charge a 
jury with regard to the evidence, but he 
can only charge them with regard to the 
law. He cannot comment upon the evi- 
dence ; he cannot deliver anything in the 
nature of a speech either for or against 
the prisoner; he can only charge the 
jury as to the law. He can state the 
law, and he does so, although the 
Solicitor General asks how he can state 
the law without going into the facts of 
the case? I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to see that the two 
things are totally distinct, and that it is 
not necessary to go into the facts of a 
ease for the purpose of explaining the 
law to the jury. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says that the jury will con- 
sist of untrained men; that they will 
have no opportunity of taking down the 
evidence ; and that at the end of two or 
three days they will have forgotten what 
the evidence was. But what is counsel 
retained for? He has the right of sum- 
ming up and summarizing the evidence, 
and as the jury are supposed to be in- 
telligent men it is for them to judge 
what the merits of the case are from the 
speeches of counsel, and not afterwards 
to rely, as so many of them are un- 
doubtedly in the habit of relying, almost 
entirely upon the charge they receive 
from the Bench. I believe that a fairer 
principle would be to allow the jury to 
act upon the proposal contained in the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, and I 
am satisfied that justice would be much 
better administered than it is at 
present. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
will not trouble the House with more 
than one or two observations, but I think 
that the Solicitor General did not quite 
comprehend the clause. He has not 
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roperly given what the idea of my hon. 

riend was in proposing the Amend- 
ment. The idea of my hon. Friend is 
clearly this—that the Judge, as in 
America, should be entitled to read all 
the evidence over, but that he shall not 
criticize it or argue upon it. So far 
from that being an absurd proposition, I 
think it would be a very valuable altera- 
tion of the law. At present the Judge 
becomes the critic of the evidence, and, 
instead of giving the evidence as he has 
taken it down, he is in the habit of de- 
livering a kind of homily upon it. I 
have myself heard Judges sum up what 
they called the evidence when the sum- 
ming up has been altogether different 
from the evidence. And they are not 
always strictly impartial; but they not 
unfrequently impress their own person- 
ality in the point of view which they 
place before the jury, putting all the 
force they can into it in their summing 
up of the evidence. In some cases the 
Judge’s summing up is a mere parody of 
the evidence, and nothing is more com- 
mon than to have a verdict set aside be- 
cause the Judge did not put a material 
part of the evidence to the jury. Very 
often the Judge suppresses evidence 
that would tell against his own opinion, 
and he endeavours to impress the rest of 
it in the strongest way upon the jury. 
So far, then, from this Amendment 
being an absurd alteration of the law, I 
believe it would be a very valuable addi- 
tion to the law to confine the Judge to 
the mere reading of the evidence as he 
has taken it down, without allowing him 
to criticize it or warp it in the direction 
of his own view. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move, after Clause 9, to insert 
the following clause :— 

‘In the case of any order or decree made by 
the High Court in any criminal cause or mat- 
ter, in relation to any of the provisions of this 
Act, an appeal shall lie in respect of same to Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal in Ireland.” 

I must say that I am not prepared to 
accept the dictum of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General, that 
any particular proposition is absurd be- 
cause that hon. and learned Gentleman 
thinks fit to say so. All this clause pro- 
vides is, that in the case of any order or 
decree made by the High Court, in a 
criminal case, in relation to the provi- 
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sions of the Bill an appeal should be 
to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal in Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General will not, I presume, make any 
attack upon that Court. I think, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will take 
the trouble to go through the whole 
body of learned gentlemen who com- 
pose that Court, he will come to the 
conclusion that it is a tribunal which, 
from his own point of view, may 
be relied upon to administer the provi- 
sions of this measure fairly. That being 
so, is there any reason, if we are to have 
an appeal at all, that the subjects of 
Her Majesty ought not to have the right 
to go to that tribunal when their lives 
and liberties are in question in connec- 
tion with some proceeding under this mea- 
sure? Let me take Clause 4 of the Bill. 
Clause 4 casts an important duty on the 
High Court of Justice—namely, the 
duty of deciding an appeal in reference 
to a proposal to change the venue. An 
offence may be committed in a particular 
district—say, forinstance, the County of 
Cork, and Cork County would be the ap- 
propriate venue in which the case should 
be tried. Her Majesty’s Government, 
however, are not content with that state 
of the law; and by this Bill it is open 
for the Attorney General, by his certiti- 
cate, to appoint any other venue in Ire- 
land, and to remove the trial there ipso 


facto, unlessthe defendant succeeds in core 


vincing the Court of Queen’s Bench that 
there is some other venue where the 
trial may be more satisfactorily had. 
I do not think that the Government 
will venture te say that that is not an 
important duty, and that a decision 
come to on a matter of that kind is not 
one that might fairly be submitted to 
the highest judicial tribunal in Ireland. 
Let me take a particular prosecution 
which may be instituted in Ireland. 
Suppose it is alleged by the Crown that 
in the County of Cork there is a conspi- 
racy under the Plan of Campaign, and 
the Attorney General is of opinion that 
a fair trial cannot be had in the County 
of Cork, but that the County of Antrim 
is the best place in which to hold it. 
Thereupon the defendant demurs, and 
he appeals to the Court to set the At- 
torney General right by declaring that 
the County of Antrim is not a proper 
place in which to try charges against 
persons of particular political views. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench is com- 
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posed of a number of learned gentle- 
men against whom I desire to say no- 
thing, but who are, I am afraid, for the 
most part politicians holding views which 
_ are hardly likely to enable them to form 
an impartial opinion upon in a case of 
this kind. That being so, I ask why 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, constituted 
in that peculiar manner, should take on 
itself the duty of deciding against the 
accused, and of upholding the decision 
of the Attorney General? If the Court 
of Queen’s Bench comes to such a deci- 
sion as that, would it not be monstrous 
to prevent the litigant from going to the 
Court of Appeal—from exercising the 
right allowed to other litigants? If I 
bring an action against a person for a 
sum of £20, and I ask for a change of 
venue in the Court of Queen’s Bench, if 
my application is refused, I have an 
appeal to the Court of Appeal—and ap- 
peals of this kind latterly have become 
extremely common. I challenge the 
Government to give this point their 
consideration. It is, perhaps, useless 
to do so; they do not give much atten- 
tion to our arguments ; but for the mere 
novelty of the thing let them do so now. 
Let them address themselves to the pro- 
position I put, and explain why it is that 
an ordinary litigant whose rights are 
only affected to the extent of £20 or £30 
can have an appeal to the High Court of 
Justice on a question of change of venue, 
and a man who is charged, it may be, 
with a capital offence, is to rest content 
with the decision of an inferior tribunal. 
If the Court of Appeal is to exist at all, 
it is exactly in regard to such cases as 
those to which I refer that it should 
exist. The last class of cases which 
should be excluded are cases of the kind 
to which I allude. Questions might 
arise under the Ist clause of the Bill, 
for instance. A prisoner or a witness 
may be examined on a secret inquiry, 
and if he refuses to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him which he may allege to 
be improper questions he may be sent 
to prison. He may question the warrant 
of committal in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on a writ of habeas corpus ora 
writ of certiorari, but no appeal will lie 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
case being a criminal one, the unfor- 
tunate prisoner shut upin gaol would 
have to be content with an appeal to the 
lower branch of the Court of Judicature, 
tough, as I have said, he would be en- 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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titled to go to the Court of Appeal if it 
were only his pecuniary interests which 
were affected to a very small extent. It 
comes to this, therefore—that in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
a man’s liberty is of far less importance 
than a trumpery question of a few 
pounds, which may be put in issue in a 
civil action. I venture to say that the 
Government will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to justify this by reason or argu- 
ment. ‘The present state of the law on 
this point arises out of one of the pro- 
visions of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act, passed in 1877, which provided 
that we should have no appeal in crimi- 
nal matters from the Court of Justice 
to the Court of Appeal. For my own 
part, it seems to me that a provision of 
that kind is nothing more nor less than 
an absurdity. I know of no principle in 
reason or justice on which it can be de- 
fended ; and, so far from regarding the 
enactments of the Judicature Act on 
that point as in any sense precluding 
me from raising this question, I say that 
the sooner this monstrous absurdity is 
put an end to, and the sooner a man put 
on his trial for his liberty or his life gets 
the same right as the ordinary litigant, 
the better. I move, Sir, the clause which 
stands on the Paper in my name. 


Clause (Appeal from High Court of 
Justice in criminal matter,) — (Jr. 
Maurice Healy,)\—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): I must say that, looking at 
the state of the House and the deserted 
condition of the Benches opposite during 
the past five hours, it dows not appear 
that this debate has attracted much at- 
tention on the part of what is called the 
legitimate Opposition. For the past five 
hours there has been no one on the 
Front Bench opposite, and for the last 
four hours there have only been four 
Members of the Opposition present—two 
Unionists and two Gladstonian Liberals. 
I propose to discuss this clause which 
has been moved by the hon. Member 
opposite. The hon. Member, I must 
say, deserves to be congratulated on 
the ingenuity he has displayed and on 
his powers of endurance, for this is the 
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ninth Amendment which he has moved 
and the ninth speech which he has made. 
The change in the law the hon. Member 
wishes to introduce by this clause is quite 
contrary to the decided opinion expressed 
by Parliament within recent years. 
It is a change which Parliament refused 
to sanction when the Judicature Act was 
passed in 1873. It was then distinctly 
provided that there should be no appeal 
whatever in criminal cases, and again in 
1877 Parliament laid down the same rule 
in the Irish Judicature Act ; and, so far 
as I am aware, no attempt has been 
made to bring about any rescission of 
that decision of Parliament, which 
appears to me to have been founded 
upon considerations of wisdom and ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): It 
only has reference to criminal acts, the 
right of appeal being allowed in civil 
actions. 

Mr. GIBSON: The acceptance of 
such a clause as this would make the 
3rd and 4th sections of the Bill an 
absurdity: Whatis the 8rd section of 
the Bill? Why, it provides that the 
Attorney General coming into Court is 
entitled to an order as of right and as 
of course, allowing a special jury; and 
yet, though that order is to be made by 
the Court without the exercise of any 
judicial discretion on the mere invitation 
and requirement of the Attorney General 
itis said that that act, as a ministerial 
act, is to be a question of appeal. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I did not 
mention Section 3 at all in my remarks. 
I did not say that there should be any 
appeal against the powers of that sec- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBSON : I do not say that the 
hon. Gentleman distinctly mentioned the 
8rd section; but I am construing the 
Amendment. He alluded to criminal 
cases such as would come under that 
section. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. GIBSON: Well, I say, that an 
order under Section 3 is a ministerial 
order which the Court must make on 
the request of the Attorney General as 
a matter of course, and that the hon. 
Member’s clause would give an appeal 
to the Court of Appeal, who are to exer- 
cise a judicial function in the matter, 
notwithstanding that the Court below 
has exercised no judicial intelligence in 
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the matter. If that is not so, then the 
Court of Appeal is to be a mere register- 
ing tribunal as is the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the first instance. The hon. 
Member used an argument as to Section 
4 of the Bill. Under that provision the 
Attorney General for Ireland will be 
empowered to get an order for a change 
of venue as of course in the first in- 
stance—a change of venue to such 
county or district as he may desire—and 
the defendant, if he feels himself ag- 
grieved by that order, may make an 
application in a certain qualified and 
limited way to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. No doubt, the hon. Member is 
right in describing the tribunal to which 
the appeal in that case is made as the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. As I under- 
stand the argument of the hon. Member, 
he puts it that there should be an appeal 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench for the 
reason that he is not able to trust the 
Judges of that Court. Well, all I can 
say is, that upon such an argument as 
that the Government cannot proceed. 
The Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench are as experienced, as upright, 
and as much respected as the Judges of 
any other Court in Ireland. It would 
be impertinence on my part either to 
eulogize or to defend these Judges; but 
I do say this—that if those Judges are, 
in the opinion of hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite, unfit to exer- 
cise the functions with which they are 
entrusted by this Act, why do they not 
take the ordinary course of proposing a 
Motion for an Address to the Crown for 
the removal of these Judges? But I 
am really not going to discuss this mat- 
ter as one seriously deserving of criti- 
cism ; because it appears to me that it is 
put forward as a not very interesting 
subject of forensic ingenuity and specu- 
lation, and I do not believe it was in- 
tended to attract serious attention in the 
House. I would ask the House at this 
late hour—at five minutes past 12—to 
proceed at once to a Division upon this 
clause. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I 
do not know how to account for the re- 
fusal of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seriously to consider this question. It 
does not appear in his speech, unless it be 
that the too ready eloquence of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman makes it impos- 
sible for us in this quarter uf the House to 
catch all he says. He seems to have failed 
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to mest the observations made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork. My 
hon. Friend pointed out that an m5» 
from the Conrt of Queen’s Bench is 
allowed in civil actions; and he asked 
why, therefore, ap should not be 
allowed in criminal matters, which are 
infinitely more important so far as the 
individuals interested are concerned? 
Surely it is a much more serious thing 
to be tried for your life than to be prose- 
cuted for a debt of £20 or £50. In the 
case of a civil suit for £20, if the de- 
fendant objects to the venue he can 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and carry his appeal from that Court to 
the Court of Appeal. Well, if a man is 
being tried for his life, add if the venue 
has been laid in Antrim from Cork, if he 
objects to being tried in Antrim and 
appeals, he cannot go beyond the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. Well, I do not wish 
to question the honour and uprightness 
of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. That is beyond the question 
before us; but, while we do not impugn 
the integrity of those officials, what we 
claim is, that the Judges of that Court 
are liable to be mistaken and to be in 
error like all other mortals. It must be 
remembered that the Judges to whom 
we wish to have an appeal are not less 
distinguished as lawyers or as men of 
experience than the Judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The proof of that is 
this—that the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal are the flower of the Irish Judi- 
cial Bench. It has been said that Par- 
liament has refused to accept the prin- 
ciple of appeal in criminal cases; but I 
would remind the House that some of 
the most distinguished lawyers in this 
country have advocated that principle. 
It was advocated by Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen, and by those who 
drafted the Criminal Code Bill—and 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen since 
then has become Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland stated 
that Parliament has twice—both in the 
English Act of 1873 and the Irish Act 
of 1877—distinctly refused to yield to 
this principle of allowing a prisoner to 
appeal in a criminal case. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman knows very well 
that in the draft Code of Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen and the other three 
Judges one of the most important pro- 
posals in the codification of the English 
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Law was this right of appeal in criminal 
cases. That principle was distinctly re- 
cognized; it was the most valuable 
rinciple in the whole of the new draft 
e. I contend that it is owing to the 
inability of Parliament to deal in a 
proper way with the Business of these 
two countries that that draft Code Bill 
has not long since become the law of 
the land. If Parliament were capable 
of dealing with the Business that comes 
before it, it would long since have 
sanctioned the principle of allowing a 
prisoner a right of appeal in criminal 
eases; and I believe that if I appeal 
to the lawyers in the House, they, with- 
out exception, will say that they are in 
favour, in the abstract, of the principle 
of such appeals. I have not heard re- 
cently of any lawyer refusing to accede 
to that principle; on the contrary, I 
have heard almost every lawyer dis- 
tinctly declare himself in favour of that 
principle. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
will not detain the House more than two 
minutes from going to a Division on this 
question. I think it is rather late in the 
day to discuss whether or not the grant- 
ing of an appeal to a prisoner in a 
criminal case is a right principle to 
accede to. That matter has been decided 
years ago. It has been decided in the 
same way in every civilized country in 
the world except England, by every 
legislative authority that presides over 
the trial of prisoners. The arguments 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son), as a matter of fact, do not touch 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Cork. My hon. Friend’s arguments 
were these—if you allow an appeal to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in civil 
cases, why should you not do so in con- 
nection with interlocutory orders which 
may be made under this Act? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s answer to that 
is very funny; he says the Court of 
Queen’s Bench is composed of honour- 
able and respectable men, and that it 
would be a kind of insult to them if you 
were to give the power of appeal against 
their decisions under the provisions of 
this Act. Why should it be an insult to 
give the power of appeal in cases of this 
kind when it is not an insult to give that 
ow of appeal in regard to any little 

isi Prius case? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says that by asking for this 
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appeal we do not trust the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that we should de- 
monstrate our want of trust in those 
Judges not by moving clauses of this 
kind, but moving an Address to the 
Crown, asking for their removal. I 
would answer him by saying why not do 
that on the Treasury Bench? If it is a 
matter of trust, then the Government of 
this country have shown a want of trust 
in the Court by providing for an appeal 
in civil cases. I say, therefore, why do 
not the Treasury move for an Address 
to remove the Judges? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must see that an 
argument of that kind cuts both ways— 
that, in fact, it is not an argument at 
all. Then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made some remark about the 
absence from the House of the friends 
of the Government, the Liberal Union- 
ists. These Gentlemen, Sir, are pro- 
bably not present because they feel they 
can rely upon the Treasury Bench to 
carry out their views. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also remarked upon 
the absence of the Liberal Members; 
but why should these Members be pre- 
sent ?—they cannot suffer from this Bill. 
The people who will suffer from this 
measure are the people of Ireland, and 
it is the Representatives of the Irish 
people who have been watching this 
Bill, and who are watching it now, so 
carefully and assiduously. The Treasury 
Bench has its mind made up upon this 
matter, no doubt ; but yet they and, in- 
directly, the Court of Queen’s Bench will 
have to hear the arguments which we 
feel bound to adduce. Though our argu- 
ments may have no immediate effect, 
they are bound to have effect in the long 
run. They are based upon principles of 
right and justice, and they will be pro- 
ductive of good. They will, at any rate, 
arouse public opinion, which will lead 
tovaluable improvements in the Criminal 
Law, not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land also. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
140 : Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 269.) 
[12.20 a.m. ] 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
Amendment which I now propose has 
for its object to remedy an extraordinary 
omission in the existing law. It has 
been held, where a person is called upon 
to enter into a recognizance to keep the 
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—_ or be of good behaviour, that the 
efendant has no right whatsoever to 
call evidence to disprove the statements 
made in the affidavit on which the writ 
is obtained, and it is against that that 
this Amendment is directed. The second 
part of my Amendment is consequential, 
and will enable a person accused to deny 
that he has done the act alleged, and to 
call witnesses to prove, if he can, that 
the allegations made against him are 
untrue. I propose, after Clause 9, 
to insert the following clause :— 

(Procedure on application for sureties of the 

peace.) 

‘* (1.) No person shall be bound in recogni- 
zance to keep the peace or be of good behaviour 
unless it shall be proved that such person has 
committed a criminal offence. 

“(2.) Upon the hearing of any such applica- 
tion to bind a person in a recognizance to keep 
the peace or be of good behaviour, the person 
accused shall be entitled, by evidence upon oath, 
delivered either by witnesses in person or by 
affidavit, to rebut the accusation of crime made 
against him.”’ 

Clause (Procedure on application for 
sureties of the peace, )—(Jfr. Chance,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): There are two considerations 
which compel me to oppose the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. The first 
is, that it has no connection whatever 
with the scope of that particular portion 
of the Criminal Law which is dealt with 
in this Bill. If on any Bill dealing 
with a part of the Criminal Law it were 
competent for any hon. Member to draft 
and bring in a clause toalter the Criminal 
Law generally, it seems to me that no 
Bill dealing with a portion of the Crimi- 
nal Law could be dealt with within the 
limits of a single Session, because each 
day might see fresh Amendments on 
the Paper, the discussion of which 
would require one or two nights for 
their decision—a fact which is obvious, 
for the Criminal Law is one that cannot 
be lightly altered. My second objection 
to the Amendment is, that it supersedes 
the existing Jaw as to giving recogni- 
zances for good behaviour or to keep 
the peace. It has always been laid down 
in our law-books, and by our best 
lawyers, that it was desirable to have 
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laws to prevent as well as punish. It is 
upon the former that the whole theory 
with reference to good behaviour is 
founded; and there has, consequently, 
existed a preventative jurisdiction in 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction for 
binding over persons to be of good be- 
haviour and keep the peace. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I must 
direct the attention of the House to the 
extraordinary proposition laid down by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) in his 
reply on this Amendment. The title of 
this Bill is a Bill to amend the Criminal 
Law (Ireland); and, that being so, I 
want to know on what ground the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
considers he has a right to challenge 
any proposal to amend the Criminal 
Law of Ireland? If the Government 
desire to confine the scope of their Bill 
to particular lines, why do they not put 
a Preamble to the Bill to explain the 

articular principles of the Criminal 

w to which the Bill applies? If they 
had done that, it would have given 
them some shreds of excuse for saying 
it is an extraordinary and objectionable 
course on our part to seek to alter the 
Criminal Law. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland says that 
it is for the Government to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Criminal Law of Ire- 
land, but that hon. Members of this 
House aro to be confined in their 
Amendments to the particular altera- 
tions of the law which the Government 
choose to deal with in their Bill. As 
far as we have been able to judge, the 
real ground and the only ground of the 
objection which the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General and his Colleagues 
have to this Amendment is this—that 
whereas every single Amendment to the 
Criminal Law, as they choose to call it, 
is an Amendment in favour of the 
Crown and against the prisoner, the 
head and front of our offending in in- 
troducing, or attempting to introduce, 
this clause, is that we dare to propose 
an Amendment which I believe is, toa 
certain small and limited degree, in 
favour of the prisoner. The proposition 
of the Government is this—that they 
have introduced a Bill which bristles 
with enormous and extensive alterations 
of the Criminal Law, against the sub- 
ject and in favour of the Crown, and it 
shall not be competent for any hon. 


Mr. Gibson 
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Member of this House to propose any 
alteration of that Bill which would 
introduce some provision favourable 
to the prisoner as against the Crown. 
What is our contention ? We say 
that whereas an enormous, and far- 
reaching, and complicated alteration of 
the Criminal Law is being introduced 
by this Bill, it is perfectly germane to 
the subject and competent for us to pro- 
pose that when the Government is being 
armed with enormous fresh powers they 
should part with obsolete and ill-defined 
powers, which have been grossly and 
frequently abused in Ireland recently. 
I defy anyone to deny the reasonable- 
ness of such a proposition. What we 
ask is that, having got these enormous 
powers, enabling them to imprison all 
those whom they are pleased to call 
criminals in Ireland, they shall consent, 
in the same Bill, to part with powers 
they sought to use against us last winter, 
and which have been abused in the 
grossest possible manner. This Amend- 
ment I regard as an extremely modest 
Amendment; and what does it ask? It 
asks that the prisoner, who is locked up 
on certain affidavits, and called upon to 
be of good behaviour, may have some 
opportunity of proving that he has not 
been of ill-behaviour, and that there is 
no ground on which those charges can 
be made against him. What is the 
present course of procedure? A man is 
summoned before the magistrates or 
the High Court, and he is put to the 
ignominy and disgrace of being held 
under heavy bail to be of good behaviour, 
and his mouth is shut. He is not al- 
lowed to offer a single witness or to 
have an affidavit sworn in his own de- 
fence. Perjured affidavits are brought 
against him. Affidavits are drawn up 
in Dublin Castle, sworn to order, and 
the men who swear them perjure them- 
selves in numerous instances, and the 
prisoner at the bar is held to bail to be 
of good behaviour, and he is pilloried 
before the country, just in the same way 
as the prostitutes and the people lying 
about the streets are. It was against 
prostitutes and other dissolute persons 
that the power to hold to bail was ori- 
ginally granted; but it is under this 
power that the men of Ireland are to be 
pilloried before the country—as I was 
recently—without being able to open 
their mouths. Men have been held to 
bail in Ireland to be of good behaviour 
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without being allowed to make the 
smallest defence or retort. The affidavits 
in every single instance have been per- 
jured—they have been sworn to by sala- 
ried officials of Dublin Castle. I main- 
tain that this is a perfect travesty of 
justice, and that it is a most reasonable 
and fair demand on our part that when 
this enormous alteration of the Criminal 
Law in favour of the Crown is being 
made, the Government might grant this 
small concession to the people of Ireland. 
This power, which is an old and utterly 
obsolete power, was never intended by 
the men who originally granted it to be 
used against men of decent repute, much 
less to be used against hon. Members of 
this House; but, as anybody can ascer- 
tain for themselves by consulting the law- 
books, was intended to be used against 
a class of persons who, by their known 
repute and proceedings in the roads or 
streets, might be expected to commit 
grievous assault or robbery, and who 
could be looked upon naturally as dis- 
turbers of the public peace. What is the 
spirit of these Acts according to the old 
law-books? I will tell you what it is. It 
is quite evident that the spirit of the 
old Acts is this—that where in those 
days—the days before the Poor Law, 
and in the days of the Civil Wars—men 
wandered about the country to a much 
greater extent than now; men from 
whom it was notorious the peaceful 
citizens might shrink; men who would 
sack houses and take away life—for 
such a state of things there is no parallel 
now. The evident spirit of the law and 
of the Legislature was this—that these 
men could be prevented from committing 
great crimes because nobody could be 
found to go bail for them. It was never 
intended, as I have already said, that 
this old right should be used against 
people of good repute, people who could 
produce heavy bail. When it was found, 
as civilization advanced—when it was 
found, in the days of the Stuarts, that 
men of good repute were placed under 
heavy bail, laws were enacted to 
check, to a certain extent, this power. 
What do the Magistrates and Justices of 
Ireland do? They go behind these laws ; 
they lay down from the Bench the doc- 
trine that they in acting as they did in 
my case and in other cases acted upon 
theintention of the Common Law of Eng- 
land, and upon decisions of Judges 
anterior to the days of the Stuarts and 
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of Edward III. When we chalienged 
them to produce a single precedent for 
their conduct they were dumb. There 
is not a single precedent in English 
books of this system which we wish to 
put a stop toinIreland. The real point 
and essence of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General’s speech is this—that 
while the Government are prepared and 
are asking this House to make most 
sweeping and enormous changes in the 
Criminal Law of Ireland as against the 
subject, and in favour of the Crown, 
they deny utterly our right to ask for 
any alteration which shall take away 
from the Crown a single power, no mat- 
ter how obsolete, and no matter how 
scandalously it has been abused in the 
near past. That is the position which I 
think has been persistently maintained 
by the Law Officers of the Crown 
throughout the discussions on this Bill. 
To my mind it is a most scandalous posi- 
tion. In point of fact, the whole con- 
duct of this debate on the Government 
side of the House has been such as I 
have never witnessed in this House. 
We have endeavoured to carry on this 
debate in a fair spirit; but we have not 
been allowed to do so, because the entire 
party forming the majority of the House 
sit opposite and are determined to force 
through this Housea Bill for which there 
is no precedent—to force through the 
House this Bill without observing even 
the decencies of debate, and without at- 
tempting to reply to a single argument 
which is put forward on behalf of the 
people against whom this Bill is aimed. 
Hon. Members speak in condemnation 
of our continuance of the debate. Of 
course, we continue the debate ; we are 
bound as long as we are allowed tostand 
up in this House to continue the debate, 
in order to expose, at all events, if we 
cannot mitigate the brutalities of this 
Bill, and to make plain the way in which 
it is being forced through this House by 
men who positively hate our people. 
We say we are bound to continue so 
long as we are allowed to stand up in this 
House to expose the tactics adopted by 
the majority of the House, and to do 
everything in our power to dis- 
credit the Party responsible for the 
introduction of such a Bill. Now, 
the hon. and learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral wound up his speech by saying 
that it was intended to put under their 
recognizances to be of good behaviour 
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men who had committed crime. The 
Amendment is not intended for anything 
of the sort, and that is a totally false 
statement of the purport of the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General knows perfectly well, everybody, 
of course, knows perfectly well, that in 
Ireland and in this courtry it is the 
common practice of the magistrates, 
when a man has been proved guilty 
of an offence, and when, taking into 
consideration the nature of the offence 
and of the circumstances surrounding 
it, they do not choose to commit the 
man to gaol, they put him under recog- 
nizances to be of good behaviour. The 
first part of the Amendment provides 
that a man shall be proved to have com- 
mitted offence, no matter how trifling 
You must read the Amendment in con- 
junction with the Bill, and remember 
you will only have to prove a criminal 
offence such as this Bill creates. The 
other section of the Amendment pro- 
vides that a prisoner shall be entitled 
to make some attempt to justify him- 
self, and if he has been held to recog- 
nizances on perjured affidavits of police 
officers, unsupported by an atom of in- 
dependent evidence, he is to be entitled 
to put in evidence against that perjured 
testimony. Now, Sir, the answer even 
to that proposal, which is an indepen- 
dent proposal and different from that in 
the first section of the new clause, is 
‘No, we shall not agree to it.”” Now, 
I leave it to any man, who has any 
reason at all, to say whether this is not 
a reasonable proposal? You will not 
consider the merits of this question at 
all, you are determined to go on blind- 
folded and accept whatever the Govern- 
ment proposes, provided it is against 
the Irish people, and to reject what- 
ever we propose provided it is in favour 
of the Irish people. No matter how 
trifling the advantage on the side of the 
Irish people a proposition of ours may 
be, the Conservative Party set their teeth 
against it. This disposition on your 
part is accountable for the position we 
have taken up during this debate. If 
we are irreconcilable, it is because you 
were irreconcilable first, and have 
carried on this discussion from the 
very outset in a spirit in which 
no discussion has ever been carried 
on in this House before. Now, the 
refusal of this proposal in the face 
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place in Ireland during the last few 
years is only a fresh lesson of the way 
in which this Act is proposed to be 
carried out. I do not think that there 
is the least use in adding any arguments 
in favour of this clause ; but if argument 
were of avail, it surely ought to influence 
some hon. Members when they remem- 
ber what the Government attempted to 
do last winter. They attempted to force 
a man under bail certainly, as they them- 
selves admitted, without any precedent 
in English law for upwards of two cen- 
turies, with the deliberate intention of 
estreating his bail, which they knew, 
if estreated, would utterly ruin him, and 
leave him a beggar. They attempted to 
force this man under heavy bail by the 
grossest abuse, as we contend, of the 
law with the deliberate intention of 
estreating the bail. They endeavoured 
to estreat the bail, and it was only be- 
cause they could not pack a jury that 
they failed to do so. We are entitled 
to infer from this action on the part of 
the Executive in Ireland that they are 
determined to abuse these powers as far 
as they possibly can. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MMr. Clancy.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I hope that after the 
very protracted discussion this clause, 
at least, will be disposed of to-night. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) just now admitted that no fur- 
ther argument could be of any avail. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] These are the 
hon. Gentleman’s own words. I expect 
hon. Gentlemen to respect their own 
language, and, as they appear to think 
that no further argument can be of avail, 
I hope they will allow ths decision of 
the House to be taken upon this clause. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
certainly think that one Minister, at all 
events, ought to answer the powerful 
speech of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). If the debate were 
adjourned now, a reply to that speech 
may be given to-morrow, and a Division 
taken at an early hour. It must be 
remembered that this Amendment raises 
a very important question which ought 
not to be disposed of in the very sum- 
mary manner desired by the right hon. 


of the gross abuses which have taken | Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
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Mz. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I sat near my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon) during the whole of his 
speech, and I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that he did not say we had ex- 
hausted all the arguments in favour of 
this clause; but that he saw there was 
no use in pressing further arguments on 
the attention of the Benches opposite, 
because they would pay no attention to 
those arguments. I certainly think that, 
if we were now discussing the Amend- 
ment and not the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, I could enume- 
rate cases occurring in the County of 
Kerry which would have some influence 
possibly on the votes of hon. Members 
opposite. Ido not wish for a moment 
to stand between the House and its de- 
cision upon this particular question; but, 
so far as I can, I would impress upon 
my hon. Friends beside me the im- 
portance of speaking to this Amend- 
ment. I regard it as the most important 
of the clauses which it has yet been at- 
tempted to import into the Bill, and it 
would be a mistake to forego any weapon 
we may have to-night without insisting 
on dealing with such a subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
merciful to us. He may think it possible 
to dispose of this clause in a few 
minutes; but I would remind him that 
on another occasion a subject which it 
was supposed would be finished in five 
minutes occupied five hours. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will not con- 
tend with hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, nor take a course which may 
have the effect of further wasting the 
time of the House onthe question of 
the adjournment of the debate. I there- 
fore assent to the adjournment. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): In 
the Committee stage I moved an Amend- 
ment which would require the period 
during which a Proclamation should lie 
on the Table to be 14 effective days. I 
remember the Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) favourably considered 
that Amendment; but, subsequently, it 
was withdrawn on the ground that he 
would consider whether it was necessary 
to adopt it in the form in which it was 
drawn. He assured me that if eventually 
he considered it necessary he would 
move its insertion. I do not see it on 
the Paper, and, if I am in Order, I 
should like to ask the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman whether he has come to any 
decision upon the point ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The matter has not been lost sight of. 
I will promise the hon. Member to give 
my attention to it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : I think, after 
the discussion that has taken place both 
last night and this evening, the House 
will be prepared for a Notice I am now 
about to give of a Motion which I will 
move on Thursday—— 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
We shall not be surprised at anything. 

Several hon. Memuers: The gag. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to give 
Notice that on Thursday I will move— 


‘* That, at Seven o’clock p.m., on Monday, 
the 4th day of July, if the proceedings on the 
Consideration of the Report of the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill be not pre- 
viously concluded, the Speaker shal! put forth- 
with the Question or Questions on any Amend- 
ment or Motion already proposed from the 
Chair. 

“ Thereafter, such Amendments only may be 
moved as, being otherwise in order, were printed 
in the Order Book when public notice of this 
Order was given, and the Question on such re- 
maining Amendments, if moved, should be put 
forthwith. 

‘*Mr, Speaker may, at his discretion, take 
the Vote of the House, after the lapse of two 
minutes as indicated by the sand-glass, by call- 
ing upon the Members who support, and who 
challenge this decision, successively to rise in 
their places; and he shall thereupon, as he 
thinks fit, either declare the determination of 
the House, or name Tellers for a Division. 

“From and after the passing of this Order, 
no Motion of Adjournment shall be allowed 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion 
shall be put forthwith.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) here rose. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. DILLON: As a point of Order, 
I wish to ask whether we may not be 
permitted to ask Questions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
in reference to the Notice of Motion he 
has just given ? , 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be quite 
contrary to Order. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Might I ask, as a point of 
Order, on what Question the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury spoke when he gave his Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 

Resolution {27th June] reported. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, before we agree 
to this Report, a question as to the 
Motion he gave Notice of for Thursday. 
It seems to me that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman selected an extremely incon- 
venient time to give Notice of this 
Motion. I[ should have supposed that, 
in accordance with the usual custom, he 
would have given Notice of the Motion 
on the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, or, if not, at any rate, at 
half-past 4 o’clock to-morrow. I cannot 
catch from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement whether he proposes in this 
Resolution —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite out of 
Order to discuss the Notice which has 
been given. The hon. Member will see 
it on the Paper to-morrow. On Thursday 
the question will come up for discussion 
in the House, and the hon. Member will 
have an opportunity of saying anything 
he wishes to say on the subject. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): On the question of Order, 
I should like to ask whether it is in 
Order for the Leader of the House, or 
for any Member of the House—who, I 
presume, has the same privileges in this 
respect as the Leader of the House—to 
interject a Notice of Motion between two 
Orders of the Day, which Notice of 
Motion does not appear on the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Notice was 
given for the convenience of the House, 
and the hon. Member will see that it was 
given before the Notices or the Ordinary 
Orders of the Day were entered upon. 

Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight): 
The House will remember that when last 
this Bill was before the Committee the 
hon. and learned Member for North- 
East Lanark (Mr. Donald Crawford) 
made a speech as to this new clause as 
to the prohibition of stores being sold to 
a workman by his emyloyer. Well, Sir, 
in my opinion, this clause goes too far. 
I will not say it may not be desirable to 
introduce a provision somewhat of this 
character on some future occasion in 
some larger and more comprehensive 
measure; but I think, looking on the 
scope of this Bill and at the time at 
which it comes before us, it is hardly 
desirable that we should deal with 
this proposal in the way suggested. 
It is extremely desirable that we 
should take precautions to prevent the 
payment of wages otherwise than by 
money; but it does not appear to me to 
be absolutely requisite that at this time 
we should go into the question of the 
stores, which may be sold by an em- 
ployer to a workman. We must not for- 
get that it may not in all cases be de- 
sirable to prohibit the keeping of stores 
by masters. In some out of the way 
places it may be to the interests of the 
men that they should have some means 
of getting good provisions, which only 
the masters could provide. We have 
not sufficient information to enable us 
to deal with the question at once ; and I 
therefore think that the clause should 
not be read a second time. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I would ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for North-East 
Lanark not to press the clause, because 
there have been considerable remon- 
strances made to me on the part of the 
persons belonging to Co-operative Stores 
to the effect that they would be placed 
in a false position by the adoption of this 
roposal. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I really do 
not see how any Co-operative Stores can 
object to this clause. If employers have 
any stores on hand they can easily 
transfer them to the workmen. At pre- 
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sent in some cases, where, for instance, 
they have wharves and sell coal and 
other things which no one else can sell, 
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the workmen must de 


nd upon the em- 
ployers. No one else can sell coals 
owing to the non-existence of other 
wharves. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): Under the existing law, any other 
mode of payment than money payment 
for wages is expressly prohibited, and 
not only that, but no master can recom- 
mend to his employé where he is to spend 
his wages. The law has taken ample 
precaution to see that wages shall be 
received by workmen in money—it is im- 
possible to make that law more stringent 
than it is at the present time. This 
clause, however, goes further than that. 
When the money is received by the 
workmen this clause would give him 
protection in regard to the manner in 
which that money is to go out of his 
pocket after it is once in. It pro- 
poses that the workmen shall not be 
entitled to purchase anything from stores 
which may be kept by the master. The 
effect of this would be that, supposing 
the master were a baker, the workman 
would not be able to purchase his bread 
from him, but would have to go to a 
competing baker, or if the master were 
a tailor, he would not be able to pur- 
chase any article of clothing from him. 
In the same way, if the master is a 
dairyman, the labourer would not be 
able to purchase anything from his farm. 
This seems to me to be really going too 
far. The law requires at the present 
time that the workman shall be paid 
in the current coin of the realm—that 
the money shall go into his pocket, 
and that the master shall have nothing 
to say as to how that money is to be dis- 
posed of. I think the law has taken 
ample precautions for securing the in- 
terests of the workmen, and the only 
point with which I would suggest that 
this clause should deal would be the 
supply of spirituous liquors to work- 
men. A clause prohibiting such supply 
would be in accordance with the Reso- 
lution already passed in the Bill. The 
workmen should be prevented from ob- 
taining spirituous liquors from their 
employers ; but otherwise I think work- 
men should be left to the protection of 
the law as it at present stands. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32 ; 
Noes 109: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 270.) 


{June 28, 1887} 
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Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): I beg to move, in page 2, 
after Clause 7, to insert the following 
clause :— 

** Where any deduction is made from a work- 

man’s wages for the education of any child, and 
such child attends a State-inspected school se- 
lected by the parent or guardian, the school fees 
of such child shall be paid to the head teacher 
or manager of such school.” 
I regret that there are not more Mem- 
bers present who take an interest in this 
Bill; but it was not generally under- 
stood that the Bill was coming on to- 
night. The object of this Amendment 
I will explain in a very few words to the 
Committee. It deals, as the Committee 
will see, with the education of chil- 
dren—— 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (8ir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Agreed. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: Do I 
understand the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to say that he accepts the Amend- 
ment ? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: Yes. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: Then 
I will not continue my observations. 


Clause (Deduction for education, )— 
(Mr. Donald Crawford, )—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Question, ‘‘That the said Clause be 
now read a second time,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.): [now propose the next 
clause, standing in my name, as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Where any deduction is made for medical 
attendance or medicine from the wages of work 
men in the employment of any employer, such 
workmen may from time to time appoint a per- 
son to be their medical attendant, and to supply 
them with medicine, and such deductions shall 
be paid to the person so appointed.” 

This question of deduction from wages 
for medical attendance excites great in- 
terest in mining districts. At the pre- 
sent time in such districts the doctor is 
usually provided by the employer. That 
is a very proper thing to do, and under 
the existing Truck legislation it is legal 
to make such deductions from miners’ 
wages. But the miners complain that 
they have not appointment of the doctors 
themselves. They are sometimes, I am 
afraid, suspicious that they do not get 
the full benefit of their payments, that 
part of the deductions made from their 
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wages is spent on medical attendance 
upon the employer and his family, or, at 
any rate, that it is not entirely spent upon 
themselves. Under these circumstances, 
I would impress upon the Committee 
that the workmen attach the greatest 
importance to having the selection of 
their own medical men. The demand 
they make upon this point is a reason- 
able one, and I trust that the Government 
will accede to it. 


Clause (Deduction for medical at- 
tendance,)—(Jfr. Donald Crawford,)— 
brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wenster) (Isle of Wight): I 
would suggest to the Committee that it 
is not desirable to introduce this clause 
into the Bill. I have received deputa- 
tions from medical gentlemen upon this 
matter, and I have also received infor- 
mation respecting the views entertained 
by some of the working men upon the 
subject. From the information before 
me, the matter seems to be a very diffi- 
cult one to deal with. There are places 
where the works are a considerable dis- 
tance from a town, and where, therefore, 
there is difficulty in getting fully quali- 
fied medical men to undertake to attend 
upon the work-people. I am told that 
in some of these cases the masters fre- 
quently subsidize the medical advisers, 
and pay as much as £50 or £100 a-year 
for the purpose of getting perfectly 
qualified medical gentlemen to attend 
upon the work-people at a lower scale 
of fees. The clause provides— 

‘* Where any deduction is made for medical 
attendance or medicine from the wages of work- 
men in the employment of any employer, such 
workman may from time to time appoint a per- 
son to be their medical attendant, and to supply 
them with medicine, and such deductions shall 
be paid to the person so appointed.”’ 


It therefore proposes to take out of the 
hands of the masters the power of ap- 
— the medical men, or the power of 

aving anything to do with the appoint- 
ment of the medical men, and to place 
that power altogether in the hands of 
the workmen. With regard to this, I 
must say what I said upon the last 
clause. It may be possible that in some 
Bill of a larger character than this some 
amendment of the law may be intro- 


Mr. Donald Crawford 
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duced ; but it seems to me that it would 
be well to refrain from introducing into 
the subject we are now dealing with 
any interference with the law affecting 
the relations between workmen and 
medical men. Any larger measure in 
which this subject may be dealt with 
would have to take into view the ques- 
tion of complaints which might be made 
by some workmen, whilst others might 
be satisfied, also the question of arbitrary 
charges on the part of medical men, and 
furthermore, the question of how the 
wishes of the workmen are to be con- 
sidered. On behalf of the medical men 
it is represented to me that in many 
parts of the country there would be an 
objection to undertake the duties of 
attending a number of working men if 
the medical gentlemen were to be under 
the dictation of a committee of working 
men. I do not pretend to be acquainted 
with the operations of the Medical Pro- 
fession, but I am informed that some- 
times these gentleman underbid each 
other for the purpose of obtaining these 
appointments. I would suggest to the 
Committee that it is not desirable to put 
this clause in the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I appeal to the hon. and learned Member 
for North-East Lanark not to press this 
clause. As he is aware there have been 
several deputations of medical men to 
London since the matter stood for dis- 
cussion. The question involves many 
matters outside the question of pure 
truck, and as perhaps many of the other 
Amendments which the hon. Member has 
on the paper will be accepted, I would 
ask him not to press this proposal. It 
really raises questions outside the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I think the statement of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. is 
rather an argument for not going on 
with this Bill at this hour of the morn- 
ing at all. As, however, we are on it we 
must discuss it fairly, and I would point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that if all these important matters are 
postponed until another period, it will 
be as well to give up the present mea- 
sure and to wait for a thorough-going 
Truck Bill on some other occasion. I 
should like to say a word or two with 
reference to this clause, as it affects a 
matter upon which a Select Committee 
upstairs on Cornish mines have taken a 
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deal of evidence. This Bill, as a general 
measure, will affect my constituents, and 
I should like to point out to the Com- 
mittee, with the view of getting its deci- 
sion as to whether this clause should be 
passed or not, that before the Committee 
to which I have referred, a great many 
Cornish miners have declared themselves 
in favour of a proposal such as is em- 
bodied in this clause. In connection 
with the Cornish mines, there are 
medical men appointed by the mining 
authorities and paid by deductions from 
the wages of the men, and considerable 
dissatisfaction has arisen by reason of 
the men being not as a rule allowed to 
appoint and select their own doctors. 
We have been told that in some mines 
the selection of the medical attendant is, 
as a matter of fact, permitted to rest 
with the workmen, and has been found 
to work without the least difficulty. On 
the whole, the evidence we have taken 
this Session has been in favour of per- 
mitting the men to appoint their own 
doctors. From all that I know on the 
subject, I have no hesitation in assuring 
the Committee that the fears entertained 
and expressed by the hon. and learned 
(tentleman the Attorney General are 
without foundation. But I would add 
this remark that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will find in the Report of the 
Commission on Mines dated, I think, in 
1864, which I have been studying only 
this evening, most voluminous evidence 
as to the condition of miners throughout 
the country, and especially with regard to 
this question we are now discussing, and 
other similar points. This Commission 
reported—I am only quoting from me- 
mory—in favour of allowing the men to 
select their own doctors. I therefore, 
think, Sir, that there is quite sufficient 
evidence in favour of this clause. I do 
not say that it is absolutely desirable 
that it should be passed at once, but it 
does seem to me to be a pity, while we 
are on the subject of truck, that we 
should not do our work thoroughly. If 
we are not to do our work thoroughly, I 
think, considering the hour of the night, 
it would be better that we should agree 
to report Progress, so as to take the dis- 
cussion at a time when we can proceed 
with it in a satisfactory manner. I did 
not rise to propose a Motion of that 
kind. I only rose to lay these facts 
before the Committee in order that it 
may be understood that there is evi- 
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dence before a Select Committee up- 
stairs in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
hon. and learned Attorney General, in 
opposing the new clause, stated that he 
thought the subject extremely complex, 
and that it should be dealt within a Bill 
of a larger and more general character 
than the present measure. He said, 
further, that this new clause was not 
strictly relevant to the subject-matter of 
the Bill. It seems to me that it is 
strictly relevant to the subject-matter of 
the Bill. The men are practically com- 
pelled to submit to certain deductions 
from their pay, and out of these deduc- 
tions their employers pay medical men, 
whom they select themselves. In this 
way it has come to pass that the work- 
men, instead of getting their whole 
wages, only get a part of them, the re- 
mainder being paid for medical attend- 
ance. That is distinctly an infringe- 
ment of the principle upon which this 
Bill is founded. It is stated that the 
masters in some cases subsidize the me- 
dical attendants. I suppose they do, 
and I see nothing in the clause to pre- 
vent the masters from continuing the 
system. Where the masters do that, I 
take it that working men will not be 
found so unreasonable as to refuse to 
the masters a voice in the selection of 
those medical men. I do not speak 
theoretically upon this matter. I recol- 
lect the case of a large railway, where 
they paid their own doctor; but where, 
owing to the fact that the employers 
subsidized him to a large extent, their 
voice is always listened to in his selec- 
tion. The opposition to this clause must 
be considered upon one real ground— 
namely, that the workmen are not fit to 
choose their own medical attendants as 
other people. But they pay the medical 
attendant, and, paying him, I do not see 
why they should not also be allowed to 
choose him. As to the medical men 
under-bidding each other, I should 
think, if such a practice does exist, so 
much the better for the miners. If they 
do not get a good medical adviser under 
that system it is their own affair. I do 
not see why they should not be allowed 
to use their money to the best advan- 
tage; and while you will not compel 
them to take food or stores from a 
master, I do not see why you should 
compel them to take medical attendance 
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rom him which they do not want. Such 
compulsion is a distinct infringement of 
the principle of this Bill, and I there- 
fore hope that the clause will be agreed 


to. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
Committee ought not to forget that this 
is a far-reaching Bill, that its operation 
extends throughout the Kingdom. I can 
quite suppose it may be desirable to em- 
body some provision of this nature in 
some future Bill; but the proposal re- 
quires more consideration than has been 
given to it up to the present. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
has spoken of the Committee which is 
now sitting. I am a Member of that 
Committee; but I do not take the same 
view of the evidence which he has ex- 
pressed. At the same time, I am ready 
to admit it is very likely some such pro- 
vision as this may be suitable to the con- 
dition of Cornwall. If so, it may be in- 
troduced in one of the Bills the Com- 
mittee is now considering. But I submit 
that we are not in a position to say that 
a sweeping clause of this kind would 
work satisfactorily throughout the king- 
dom. I certainly think it is wiser to 
leave the matter for future legislation. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I can speak from personal ex- 
perience with regard to this matter. At 
the present time, the collieries .with 
which I am connected have a medical 
man, to whom is paid £200 a-year. For 
that salary he attends to any man who 
may be injured by accident. Of course 
we make deductions from the wages of 
our workmen to pay the doctor. We, 
however, never make deductions from 
the men who do not approve of the doc- 
tor. The men are quite at liberty to 
employ any doctor they like. If they do 
not feel inclined to employ the doctor we 
have on the spot, they are quite at liberty 
to employ any other, and no deduction is 
made from their wages. Let me give an 
instance which has happened in my own 
experience. If we had not had the 
power of appointing a doctor, a man 
would have been appointed who was not 
qualified. It would have been a very un- 
fortunate thing if a man without proper 
qualifications had been appointed, and 
taken up a large proportion of the income 
of the district. While I believe with 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken, that everyone should be allowed 
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to consult his own medical man, I think 
we should deal with a clause of this kind 
with very great care. I scarcely like the 
way the clause is worded. As I read it, 
it simply compels an employer to deduct 
an amount from the wages of his work- 
men for any man they may appoint. It 
does not say whether the majority are to 
appoint him or not. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I must say I am in favour of 
this clause. It seems to me that if you 
authorize, by Act of Parliament, deduc- 
tions to be made from the wages of work- 
men for the services of a medical man, 
the workmen ought to have the appoint- 
ment of the doctor. I know perfectly 
well that in Scotland the usual practice 
is that deductions are made from the 
workmen, and that the total of the de- 
ductions is the sole sum paid to the doc- 
tor. There may be exceptional cases 
here and there; but we have to deal with 
the general principle, and the general 
principle is that the workmen are called 
upon to pay for the medical man; 
whereas at present the appointment of 
the medical men rests entirely with the 
masters. We know that in England 
many of these appointments are bought 
and sold. We know, for instance, that 
when a medical man leaves a neigh- 
bourhood he sells his practice, that 
he gets for this appointment at least 
the amount of one year’s income. 
The doctor who is leaving sells his 
practice to the man who will give 
him the largest sum for it. If the prac- 
tice includes an appointment to a col- 
liery, the outgoing doctor will get the 
arrangement he has made ratified by the 
masters, and, practically, the workmen 
will have no say whatever in the matter. 
I think, therefore, that when you autho- 
rize deductions to be made from the 
wages of the workman cu account of 
medical attendance, when you compel 
every workman to submit to these de- 
ductions, it is but fair that the men who 
are compelled to pay for the medical 
practitioner should be the parties ia 
whom the appointment ought to rest. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): An Amend- 
ment to this clause stands in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen (Mr. J. A. Campbell). If you 
adopt that Amendment, or only the first 
half of it, you will have all the security 
you require. As the clause now stands, 
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there is no way provided of determining 
how the medical men shall be elected ; 
but by the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. A. Campbell) you would 
have a Committee composed of the em- 
ployer, or one representative of the em- 
ployers, and not less than three or more 
than six representatives of the workmen. 
This Committee would consider all com- 
plaints made regarding the medical at- 
tendant, or, rather, regarding the assist- 
ants who generally do the work for the 
medical men. I think the clause is an 
important one, and that with the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen it would work very well. 
We should then have a Committee re- 
presenting both the mineowners and the 
workmen, and this joint Committee 
would attend to the medical arrange- 
ments. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster (Isle of Wight): I 
may point out that the Amendment sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
A. Campbell) only deals with one of the 
questions which may arise. Looking at 
the clause as proposed, I believe it will 
be found to be a clause which will not 
work well. I am perfectly willing and 
anxious some such Amendment of the 
law should be made; but I do not think 
it would be advisable to introduce this 
piecemeal legislation here. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I am sorry the Government do 
not see their way clear to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Donaid Crawford). I have frequently 
found that people have great faith in a 
particular doctor, and that the confidence 
which that faith inspires has as much or 
more to do with the recovery of some 
patients than the medicine with which 
they are supplied. It is, also, but right 
that those who have to pay for the doctor 
should have a voice in the appointment 
of him. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD : Per- 
haps it may shorten the discussion if I 
say a word or two at this point. I re- 
gret very much that the Attorney Gene- 
ral has not seen his way to accept this 
Amendment. He says that some Amend- 
ment in this sense ought to be made, 
and I must say it is a matter for regret 
that, during the many months this Bill 
has been before the House, the ingenuity 
of the Government has not enabled them 
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to frame a satisfactory Amendment. 
Medical deduction is one of the deduc- 
tions allowed under the existing Truck 
Act, and, therefore, this clause is in 
the strictest possible sense germane to a 
Truck Bill. This is a matter to which 
my constituents attach great importance. 
I am extremely anxious that progress 
should be made, and, therefore, I do 
not intend to press my Amendment to a 
Division, as I think it would be useless 
to do so; but I certainly shall not with- 
draw it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I think it right 
I should say a word or two more, because 
this Bill will affect my constituents, and 
the question under consideration is an 
important one. In reference to the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), let me 
say I did not intend it to be inferred by 
the Committee that in what I said I re- 
presented the views of the Committee 
sitting ‘‘ upstairs.” WhatI said when 
last I addressed this Committee was, that 
evidence has been given to the Com- 
mittee “‘ upstairs”’ which distinctly goes 
to show that the principle of allowing 
workmen to select their own doctor under 
the system of deduction from wages for 
the purpose of paying the doctor is work- 
ing at the present moment in Cornwall, 
and working with the greatest success. 
The evidence we have taken proves 
clearly that this principle can be very 
safely adopted ; and I repeat that in the 
Report of the 1864 Commission on 
Mines you will find a recommendation is 
made in favour of the adoption of this 
principle. It appears to me that the 
objection raised by the Attorney General 
might be met if this clause were amended 
by omitting after ‘‘person”’ in the third 
line the words ‘ and to be their medical 
attendant,” and inserting, ‘“‘ being one 
of the recognized medical men in the 
neighbourhood.” The objection that the 
men might appoint someone who was 
not properly qualified would be perfectly 
overcome by some limiting words of that 
kind. I hope the hon. Member (Mr. 
Donald Crawford) who has proposed 
this Amendment will, if he does not 
think it desirable to have the matter 
pressed this evening, bring up a fresh 
Amendment dealing with the subject on 
the Report of the Bill, when we may 
perhaps be able to convince the Govern- 
ment that this isa matter which urgently 
requires to be dealt with this Session, 
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and which may be dealt with without 
injury to any person. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
I hope the Attorney General will re-con- 
sider his decision. I know something of 
the working of the present system of ap- 
pointing doctors to the metal works and 
collieries in the district I represent. As 
far as I have been able to judge, it is 
very desirable the appointment of doctors 
should rest with the workmen. I have 
known instances in which doctors have 
been appointed by the masters, and 
othersin which they have been appointed 
by the men. The appointments made 
by the men have been most satisfactory. 
I have known many cases in which the 
masters have appointed their own rela- 
tives. I have known other cases in which 
improper people have been appointed by 
the masters, and proved very disagree- 
able to the men. This is a question 
which ought not to be dealt with lightly, 
and now that it has been raised, I trust 
we shall settle it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. I am sure the Attorney General 
is anxious to deal with the question in 
the way we all wish. I trust he will 
consider the question with the view of 
adopting some such Amendment as that 
now proposed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DONALDCRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I now beg to move, after Clause 
7, in page 2, to insert the following 
clause :—‘‘ No deduction shall be made 
from a workman’s wages for sharpening 
or repairing tools.” This clause is 
based on the Report of the Inspector 
who was appointed by the Home Office 
to inquire into the practice of Truck in 
Scotland. That gentleman reported that 
the exactions of the masters on this head 
are very extravagant and exorbitant, and 
it seems to me that this clause is one 
which the masters themselves might 
very well assent to. A very heavy tax 
is levied on the workmen, and a very 
large profit is made by the masters out 
of the workmen’s wages upon this head; 
and, without enlarging further on the 
subject, I trust the Government will 
accept the new clause I propose. 

Clause (Deduction for sharpening and 
repairing tools, )—( Mr. Donald Crawford, ) 
— brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Ar. Conybeare 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I trust the Government will accept this 
clause. It is exactly in the language of 
the Report made to the Home Secretary, 
and I think I can say nothing stronger 
in its favour than that. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): This 
clause illustrates one of the disadvan- 
tages of legislating for the whole coun. 
try on a Report for a portion of the 
country only. Speaking for Lancashire, 
I can say it would be exceedingly un- 
ealisfactory if this clause were adopted. 
I know instances in which men were 
left to sharpen their own tools, and they 
have come to the owners requesting that 
they would establish a system by which 
they should sharpen the tools. With 
regard to the question of profits, it is 
uncertain whether any profit is made by 
the masters—occasionally there is, and 
occasionally there is not. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): Ican 
certainly corroborate what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) as to the feel- 
ing in Lancashire. The feeling there is 
certainly in favour of retaining the law 
in its present condition. On examining 
the Report of Mr. Redgrave, which is 
in the possession of all of us, I can find 
no objection to the present law in prin- 
ciple. The only note he makes is—‘‘ The 
deduction in vogue in some parts of the 
country is excessive.” That rather 
points to an alteration of practice, not 
to an alteration of law. I hope the 
Committee will reject this clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Of course, this is a practical question. It 
is not one on which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any hard-and-fast views; 
and I will simply state how the matter 
strikesme. We understand that it is not 
intended by thisclause to prevent a master 
making a bargain with his workmen, in 
pursuance of which the former should 
sharpen the tools. It is intended there 
shall not be power to make a compulsory 
deduction from the workmen’s wages in 
respect to the sharpening of tools. Per- 
sonally, I have very great doubt whe- 
ther, under Section 23 of the Truck Act, 
as it now stands, such deduction can be 
made. There is power to make deduc- 
tion for tools; but I understand that is 
for the supply, and not for the sharpen- 
ing ef tools. If, as I understand, the 
intention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. Donald Crawford) is not to 

prevent bargains being made between 

masters and men for the sharpening of 

tools, but to prevent deduction for 

sharpening, I, personally, am quite 
repared to support the clause. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has correctly inter- 

reted the clause. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale): I think that we on this side of the 
House are quite prepared to support the 
views of the Attorney General. If a 
distinction is made between compul- 
sorily requiring the men to have their 
tools sharpened in the workshops of the 
masters, and the making of a bargain 
in respect to the sharpening of touls, 
this clause may be well inserted in the 
Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I am quite 
certain that in Lancashire there will be 
the greatest dissatisfaction if this clause 
is adopted. It is all very well to say a 
bargain can be made. But the clause 
as framed practically prohibits any such 
bargain. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I can assure the Attorney 
General that the practice of deducting 
fromm the wages of the men for the 
sharpening of tools does prevail, and 
has prevailed for a long time in Corn- 
wall. | Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” ] Let me 
offer a piece of evidence, which I think 
is well worth the attention of the Com- 
mittee. In America tools are sharpened 
by the mine authorities, without any 
charge at all. It would be a very 
good thing if such a practice prevailed 
here. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to move, as an Amendment to the 
proposed clause of the hon. and learned 
Member for North-East Lanark, to add 
the following words :— 

“Nor shall any allowance be made, or any 
money become payable, to any workman upon 
his discharge, or upon his leaving the employ- 
ment of any employer, for any time supposed 
or alleged by such workman to be occupied 
in sharpening or repairing any tools used by 
him whilst in the employment of such em- 
ployer.” 

I think it only right that if no deduc- 
tion is to be made from a workman’s 
wages for sharpening and repairing 
tools no allowance should be paid to any 
workman for such process. One pro- 
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posal is a complement to the other. 
Hon. Members are aware that this 
question of charging or paying for time 
occupied in sharpening and repairing 
tools forms a constant subject of com- 
plaint. I have constantly seen reports 
of cases brought before the Justices in 
which this matter has been raised. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
new Clause, 

At end, to add—‘‘ Nor shall any allowance 
be made, or any money become payable, to any 
workman upon his discharge, or upon his 
leaving the employment of any employer, for 
any time supposed or alleged by such workman 
to be occupied in sharpening or repairing any 
tools used by him whilst in the employment of 
such employer.” —(Mr. Kelly.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the proposed Clause.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I trust the hon. Gentleman will not in- 
siston his Amendment. It would intro- 
duce complications into language which 
is now clear, and would really go beyond 
the question of Truck. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to move to insert the fol- 
lowing, after Clause 7 :— 

‘* Where the use of a house is given to a 
workman as part of his wages, or let or de- 
mised to him at a lower rent than the full 
rent, in consideration of his services, or where 
a house is let or demised to a workman by 
an employer, on condition that the rent is to 
be deducted from the workman’s wages, such 
workman shall not be bound to remove from 
the house unless he has received one month’s 
notice of removal from the employer or his 
agent. 

“Provided that when a workman leaves his 
employment voluntarily, he shall not be en- 
titled to a longer notice of removal than he has 
given of his intention to leave the employ- 
ment.”’ 


The object of this Amendment is this— 
House-rent is a recognized deduction 
under the existing Truck Act, and it is 
found that the power of making this 
deduction is used in many places in a 
somewhat oppressive manner. I wish 
to attach a reasonable condition to the 
making of deductions for house rent. 
and that is that a month’s warning shall 
be given toa man before he is turned 
out of his house, unless he leaves volun- 
tarily, when he shall not be entitled 
to a longer notice of removal than he 
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has given of his intention to leave 
the employment. The law, as it at 
present exists, gives an oppressive power 
to the employer, and enables him to put 
on the screw—enables him to put a man 
out on the road. Workmen so put out 
are sometimes unable to obtain other 
houses, and the knowledge that the em- 
ployer possesses this power has an in- 
timidating effect upon them. 


(Clause( Notice of removal from house, ) 
—(Mr. Donald Crawford,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Weuster) (Isle of Wight): 
There is a very serious objection to this 
clause, and it is that it deals with an 
entirely different question to the Bill — 
namely, the relations of landlord and 
tenant. The clause is not at all con- 
sistent with the Bill. It does not pro- 
vide sufficient protection for the land- 
lord. Supposing a workman leaves his 
employer’s service for robbery, or fraud, 
or for gross negligence and carelessness. 
Under these circumstances, if it was 
necessary for a workman to receive a 
month’s notice, that workman or his 
family might live in his employer’s 
house rent free. The workman would 
have no wages, and would be unable to 
pay the rent. Again, when a workman 
eaves his employer, the latter might 
find it necessary to fill up the vacancy 
so occasioned, and to put another work- 
man, at once, into the house. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I now move the following 
Clause :— 


‘* All sums deducted from the wages of any 
workman for any purposes allowed by the 
principal Act shall be applied towards such 
purposes respectively, and the workmen from 
whose wages the deductions have been made 
may appoint a person to whom all deductions 
other than house rent shall be paid for the pur- 
pose of distribution, and to whom the employer 
shall produce all books, vouchers, and docu- 
ments necessary to show that all the deductions 
have been paid to such person. 

“Tf no such person is appointed, once at 
least in every year the employer shall make out 
a correct account of the receipts and expenditure 
in respect of the deductions other than house 
rent, and submit the same to be audited by two 
auditors appointed by the workmen, and shall 


produce to the auditors all such books, vouchers, | 
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and documents, and afford them all such other 
facilities as are required for the audit. 

“ Provided that no deductions shall be made 
from the wages of any workman without his 
written consent.’’ 
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I would earnestly appeal to the Go- 
vernment to give this clause their fa- 
vourable consideration. It applies to 
the whole subject of deductions such as 
are permitted by the Truck Act. The 
complaint with regard to the deductions 
which are made is general—namely, 
that the workmen do not get fair play. 
Now, I am quite satisfied that in many 
cases the suspicion that the workmen 
do not get fair play is not well-founded; 
nevertheless, the suspicion exists; it is 
a serious thing, and it is perhups natural, 
seeing that the workman has no means 
of knowing whether the deductions made 
from his wages are employed for his 
benefit or not. Surely, it is a very 
fundamental principle of justice, that 
when these sums are contributed by the 
workmen themselves for certain pur- 
poses specified by law, they should have 
the right to require an account of those 
sums, and a right to ascertain whether 
or not they have been fairly expended. 
I do not know whether the Attorney 
General has the fact in his recollection, 
but I should like him to consider that 
this clause is almost in identical terms 
with one which was introduced intoa 
measure by the present Lord Aberdare 
when he was Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
That Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, amended by that Committee and 
reported to the House containing, as I 
say, this clause which I now submit in 
almost identical terms. I think the 
clause explains itself, therefore I will 
not trouble the Committee by going 
through the matter. 


Clause (Audit of deductions, )—(Mr. 
Donald Crawford,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight): 
If the view of this clause which I am 
about to present to the Committee does 
not commend itself to hon. Members 
conversant with this subject, no doubt 
they will add any explanation they may 
think necessary. I only rise for the 
purpose of stating how the matter strikes 
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us. It seems to us with regard to the 
second principle of the clause, it is 
reasonable and might be adopted. We 
should be prepared to accept the clause 
in these words— 

“Once at least in every year the employer 

should make out a correct account of the receipts 
and expenditure in respect of the deductions 
other than house rent, and submit the same to 
be audited by two auditors appointed by the 
workmen, and should produce to the auditors 
all such books, vouchers, and documents, and 
afford them all such other facilities as are re- 
quired for the audit.” 
That, Ithink, would be reasonable and 
proper. It is only right that at least 
once in every year the employer should 
make out a correct account in regard to 
deductions, and submit it to auditors 
appointed by the workmen. With re- 
gard, however, to the Proviso at the end 
of the clause, it seems to us to be 
altogether unnecessary, as it already 
appears in Clause 23 of the Truck Act. 
Our objection to the first part of the 
clause is because it states that the work- 
men may appoint a person to whom all 
deductions should be paid for the pur- 
pose of distribution, and to whom the 
employer shall produce all books neces- 
sary to show that all the deductions have 
been paid to him. That is introducing 
a third element, and is putting upon the 
employer a burden that ought not to fall 
upon him. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: I 
should be glad to move the clause in the 
form suggested by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The better way would be to withdraw 
the clause now, and to bring it up again 
on Report. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman object to the first lines of the 
clause ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I hope 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
be in too great a hurry to accept this 
clause. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: Not 
the first part. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Nor any part 
of it. Deductions from the wages of the 
workmen are made every week or every 
fortnight, and the workman should know 
then what deductions are fair. The 
workman receives his wages minus 
whatever is the proper deduction, and 
then is the time to complain if there 
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is anything to complain about. The 
workman has plenty of opportunity of 
raising the question as to whether or not 
the deductions are right, but in this 
clause the employer is asked to keep a 
separate set of books to show him the 
whole of these deductions. Who is to 
bear the expense of that arrangement ? 
It may cost a large employer of labour 
some £200 or £300 a-year. Hon. 
Gentlemen do not seem to know what 
wage sheets are when you pay by the 
week in anything like a large colliery. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Member mean to say that the pay sheets 
do not show the deductions at present ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON: That is the 
reason why I oppose the clause. The 
pay sheets do show the deductions, and 
the time when the question of deduc- 
tions should be settled, is when the 
wages are paid; but to say that you are 
to wait six months and then have the 
deductions set forth in a set of books is 
impracticable. The clause ought not to 
be accepted without having more infor- 
mation than is at present before us as 
to its necessity. 

Coronet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral to allow this matter to stand over 
until the Report. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Very 
well. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Donald 
Crawford) withdraw the clause? 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: Yes. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I would ask permission to be 
allowed to move the new Clauses which 
stand on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
Broadhurst) as follows :— 


‘It shall not be lawful for any employer 
or his agent to make it a condition of the hiring 
that a workman’s wages shall be liable to de- 
ductions to any fund, or to any benefit, cha- 
ritable or provident institution from which a 
workman is not entitled to derive any benefit 
after he has ceased to remain in that employ- 
ment. 

“No deduction shall be made from a work- 
man’s wages for any work, materials, ma- 
chinery, or tools which may have been spoiled 
or injured by him in the course of his employ- 
ment, nor shall it be lawful for an employer to 
make it a condition of the hiring of a workman 
that he is willing to hold himself responsible 
for any such spoilage or injury: Provided 
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always, That such spoi or injury has not 
ny brought poty ya act wilfully com- 
= byt -'s said workman himself,or in concert 
with any other m or ns.” 

“No Yieduction shall bs eandie from a work- 
man’s wages for any time he may lose when 
employed upon piece-work, nor shall a work- 
man employed upon time be liable to have 
deducted from his wages more than the actual 
value of the time lost at the ordinary rate of 
wages of the said workman. 

** No deduction shall be made from a work- 

man’s wages for any fines imposed by an em- 
ployer or his agent for any purpose whatsoever, 
nor shall it be lawful for an employer to make 
it a condition of the hiring that such fines may 
be imposed.”’ 
This is a matter upon which I feel very 
strongly. I have had some experience 
of deductions of the kind referred to in 
the first of these clauses—and my obser- 
vations are more particularly directed to 
the first five lines of the proposal. It is 
a common practice on the part of em- 
ployers to tall workmen when they enter 
their employ—irrespective of whether 
they belong to trade or benefit societies, 
and have made provision for themselves 
during sickness, death, or old age—it 
is a common practice for employers to 
compel their workpeople to subscribe 
to a fund varying from 2d. to 6d. 
per week. In the case of the building 
trade, to which I have belonged, it is a 
great hardship upon the workmen to be 
compelled to subscribe to this fund in 
addition to paying 6d. or 8d., and some- 
times even as much as 1s. per week, to 
their trade or friendly society. The em- 
ployment in the building trade is of a 
very fluctuating character, and it fre- 
quently happens that a man is only 
employed for two, six, eight, or ten 
months—ten months, indeed, would be 
a long time to be employed by any ore 
particular firm. Well, the workman 
who leaves at the end of his period of 
engagement does not receive a farthing 
out of the fund to which he has been 
compelled to contribute. When he is 
discharged he leaves all this money be- 
hind him. I call this a genteel system 
of robbery. I myself have felt it to be 
so, and it is very much objected to by 
large numbers of workmen. 


Clause (Deductions not to be made 
for machinery, &c., spoiled,)—( Jr. 
Cremer, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. Cremer 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): 
I hope this clause will not be read a 
second time. I believe, so faras I have 
been able to consider the matter, that it 
would be by no means an advantage to 
the workman. It would put a stop to 
many provident clubs and charitable 
institutions which the workmen desire 
to maintain. Though I respect and value 
the observations which come from the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cremer), for I 
know his experience, yet, so far as I can 
judge of the feeling of others who re- 
present the working men, there is a very 
strong opinion against the acceptance of 
this proposal. 1 would point out that 
the second part of the clause declares 
that no deduction shall be made from 
a workman’s wages on account of ma- 
terials, machinery, or tools spoiled or 
injured by the workman. Such damage 
might result from carelessness, and the 
principle is one which we cannot possibly 
recognize. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I trust the Committee will not accept 
this clause. I should feel it my duty to 
offer it the most strenuous opposition. 
Last year, before the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Committee, a great deal of evidence 
was taken upon this question, and it is 
clear that if the clause were adopted it 
would ruin a large number of societies 
which encourage thrift. I donot desire 
at this hour to weary the Committee with 
facts ; but it appears to me that it would 
be a most disastrous thing for work- 
men to accept this proposal. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) : I had 
the honour to be chairman of the annual 
meeting of the central association for 
dealing with the distress caused by 
mining accidents, which is composed of 
220,000 men, with funds of £250,000, 
and I wish to inform the Committee that 
that association unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemnatory of this clause, 
and, indeed, of any clause interfering 
with the existing arrangements for col- 
lecting the contributions of miners’ per- 
manent societies. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): All that this clause proposes 
is that it shall not be lawful for an em- 
ployer to make it a condition of the 
hiring that a man should be liable to 
deductions of thiskind. I am prepared 
to admit that many of these societies, 
as to which we had a good deal of evi- 
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dence adduced, are doing a certain 
amount of good; but that is no reason 
why all the employés in certain trades, 
such as the building trade, should, as a 
condition of employment, everywhere 
and anywhere be obliged to submit to 
deductions for a fund to which they do 
not want to subscribe, and from which, 
when they leave their employment, they 
no longer derive the slightest benefit. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
§.): I should be sorry to subscribe to 
the broad proposition of my hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Cremer). I have no 
doubt there may be a great number of 
provident societies which are very valu- 
able, but I do very much distrust the 
idea of making deductions from wages 
compulsory under any circumstances. I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that in 
the absence of the hon. Gentleman who 
has placed the clause on the Paper, it 
would be very desirable that the debate 
on this particular clause should be ad- 
journed. I wish it to be understood 
that personally I entirely object to any 
proposal by which compulsory deduc- 
tions should be made for this purpose. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cremer) hardly under- 
stands and appreciates the evidence we 
took upstairs. That volume of evidence 
isarather bulky one. He would find 
there more reasons against this proposal 
than I dare put before the Committee 
now. 

Mr. CREMER: Against that volume 
of evidence and experience of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, I beg to pit 
that experience I have acquired from at 
least 25 years in the workshops of the 
Metropolis. I assure the Committee that 
Ihave known instances in which men 
have subscribed 1s. to their trade and 
friendly societies, and they have been 
every one of them compelled—perhaps 
asmany as 100 of them together—to 
pay in addition 4d. or 5d. a-week towards 
afund they had no desire to subscribe 
to. [have knowr them compelled to 
do this, or be discharged from their em- 
ployment. It was a condition of their 
employment that they should pay that 
additional sum; then some time after- 
wards they were discharged, and did not 
receive one penny out of the fund to 
which they had subscribed. I know 
nothing of the evidence to which the 
hon. Member refers; but I think my 
own experience is more valuable than 
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any amount of evidence which he may 
quote. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Carrain HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.): I beg to propose the in- 
sertion of the following Clause :— 

‘Every employer of labour in any mine or 

factory, on receiving notice in writing from 
any workman in his employ, that such work- 
man desires to make a weekly payment to any 
club or friendly society, shall deduct such sum 
from the workman’s wages and pay the amount 
to the agent of the club or friendly society, or 
to such other person as such workman may ap- 
point, so long as he shall have no notice in 
writing from such workman to discontinue such 
payment.” 
In this clause I have endeavoured to 
put a workman more nearly on an equal 
footing in effecting these insurances 
with those who are richer than himself. 
The wealthy can effect their own in- 
surance premiums by cheque for 1d.; 
but workmen, owing to the great ex- 
pense of collecting 2d. or 3d. from 
individual workmen, usually pay about 
15 per cent for management. If the 
Committee adopt this clause, the effect 
of it will be that workmen, by simply 
giving notice to their employer that they 
wish to have so much per week deducted 
from their wages for a club or provident 
society to which they may belong, will 
enable the whole sum to be collected in 
one lot. I believe this will tend very 
much to encourage men to contribute to 
friendly societies. It is one thing for a 
man to have to find change for half- 
a-crown to pay 2d. or 3d. to the agent 
who comes to the pit bank to ask him 
for it, and another thing to have the 
subscription deducted without trouble 
from his wages. The operation of this 
clause will enable friendly societies, pro- 
vident societies, and the like, to make 
considerable reductions in the fees they 
pay to their agents for collection. It is 
with the object of reducing the cost of 
collecting the subscriptions to workmen’s 
provident societies that I propose this 
clause. 

Clause (Payments to clubs, &c., may 
be deducted from wages,) — (Captain 
Heatheote,)\—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuargp WesstEk) (Isle of Wight): I 
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only desire to point out to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that this clause is 
quite unnecessary. As the law at pre- 
sent stands, if a workman desires that 
his master shall deduct from his wages 
his subscription to a club or friendly 
society there is no difficulty in getting 
his master to do it. As the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman proposes that shall 
continue as long as no notice in writing 
to discontinue is given, this is practically 
only an enabling clause. 

Carrain HEATHCOTE: May I point 
out that the word ‘‘shall” is used. At 
present it is only voluntary on the part 
of the employer. Sometimes cases occur 
in which the relations between the em- 
ployer and employed are not quite so 
harmonious as they might be, and em- 
ployers decline to collect these contribu- 
tions. Of course, if the collection is 
optional on the part of the employer it 
is obvious that all actuarial calculations 
are uiterly upset, because there is an 
element of chance introduced, which 
makes it impossible to calculate what 
the expenses of collection may be. The 
essence of the clause is, no doubt, the 
word ‘ shall.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): When a Conservative Member 
does desire to champion the working 
classes, he certainly does it thoroughly. 
This is one of the boldest and most 
sweeping proposals I have ever seen in 
print, for it practically amounts to this— 
that every employer can be turned into 
an agent for collecting subscriptions for 
every club and benefit society, and even 
trade union, throughout the Kingdom. 
Iam very much tempted to follow the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain 
Heathcote) if he goes to a Division; 
but if Ido, I am afraid I shall be found 
to be his only supporter. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 3 (Workmen to be entitled to 
advance of portion of wages). 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to propose the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, to leave out from the 
word “ whenever’’ to the word “ withhold,” 
in line 17, and insert the words “ by agreement, 
custom, or otherwise, a workman receives in 
anticipation of the regular period of the pay- 
ment of his wages an advance as part of or on 
account thereof, it shall not be lawful for the 
employer to.”"—({ Mr. Tomlinscn.) 


Sir Richard Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words, 
‘whenever the period of payment of 
wages shall be longer than one week,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
think it will facilitate the consideration 
of this matter if I state how the matter 
stands. This is a postponed ciause, and 
those who have any experience of the 
working of truck will readily acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of dealing with the 
matter with which the clause deals. 1 
am free to confess that if it had been 
possible to introduce into this Bill some 
clause, which would be satisfactory both 
to workmen and employers, with regard 
to the compulsory payment of wages 
weekly, the Government would have been 
glad to accept such a clause; but when 
we come to consider the matter, we found 
that so many interests had to be con- 
sulted that the matter was one exceed- 
ingly difficult to deal with. We have 
endeavoured to make some satisfactory 
provision. It is that where there are 
payments made on account of wages 
they shall be paid in money, and that 
there shall be no deductions of any sort 
or kind in consequence of the pay- 
ment in advance. That seems to us as 
far as we can go without opening up on 
this Bill a very large field of discussion. 
It will probably be for the convenience 
of the Gommitive that I should read how 
the clause will stand when the Amend- 
ments proposed by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) and the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 
have been made. Theclause, if amended 
as suggested, will read— 

‘* Whenever by agreement, custom, or 
otherwise, a workman receives in anticipation 
of the regular period of the payment of his 
wages an advance as part of or on account 
thereof, it shall not be lawful-for the employer 
to withhold such advance, or take any profit, 
discount, or interest, or make any charge or 
deduction, or impose any condition for or in 
respect of any payment of a part of wages re- 
quired to be made by this section. (3.) Every 
contract made in contravention of this section 
shall so far as it is so in contravention, be 
illegal and void, and the workmen may re- 
cover his wages under such contract as if the 
illegal portion thereof had been made in con- 
formity with this section. (4.) Every employer 
who, by himself or his agent, acts in contraven- 
tion of this section shall be liable to the penal- 
ties imposed by section nine of the principal 
Act, as if he had been guilty of such an offence 
as in that section mentioned,”’ 
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That is the effect of the different Amend- 
ments upon the Paper, and I think the 
Committee will agree with me that it re- 
presents the extent to which we can go 
without involving long debate. I hope 
the Committee will accept the clause as 
amended, even though it may not go as 
far as some Members may wish in refer- 
ence to the payment of wages weekly. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I desire to say that both the Govern- 
ment and the employers have devoted 
an immense amount of time and trouble 
in the endeavour to frame a workable 
clause. In Clause 3 I wished to avoid a 
state of things which is ruinous and 
demoralizing to the men; but I have 
found so many difficulties. Ihave found 
I touched so many trades injuriously, 
that 1 at once accept the Amendments 
of the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) and of the Government. 
These Amendments make the clause 
provide that, whatever is the wage 
agreed to be paid in advance, there 
shall be made no excuse for extorting 
the enormous discount or interest which 
in some cases has been hitherto charged. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): I should like to say a word 
on this subject. I admit that the clause 
which the Attorney General has read 
may be a very good oneindeed as regards 
poundage—that is to say, the system 
of charging interest on advances — 
which is one of the evils we are most 
anxious to stop. I regret that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Richard 
Webster) has not seen his way to fix 
some term for the payment of wages. 
A week is the term which is very 
generally desired ; but even supposing 
that a week is too short a fortnight 
would, I think, have been very gene- 
rally accepted. I hope it is not too late 
to ask that before the Bill comes up on 
Report this problem to which the Go- 
vernment have given attention, and the 
importance of which they have acknow- 
ledged may be reconsidered. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): As it now 
stands the Bill will not affect the worst 
form of truck we have, and if this is 
the Bill we are to have I shall vote 
against it. I have already called the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) to 
the condition of things in regard to the 
slate quarries in my county. The men 





employed in those quarries are paid 
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every three months, and after this Bill 
passes they will be paid every three 
months, or rather their wages will be 
calculated every three months, and then 
they will wait a month more before 
being paid. A man has to work in 
these slate quarries four months before 
he gets his first wage. The foreman 
owns a store, and compels the people to 
buy from him, getting his own price. 
You are now passing a Bill for the pur- 
pose of preventing evasion of the Truck 
Act; but the Bill does not offect its 
object. It isa farce to carry the Bill 
in its present form. Give us monthly 
wages, and we will take them, but we 
will not have the question evaded. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I am glad the Government 
have thought it necessary to take this 
question up. In the Coal Mines Bill of 
last year one of the clauses was drawn 
for the purpose of meeting this very 
mischief. It is matter of serious doubt 
whether the clause read by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) can possibly meet the mischief. 
As I understand the clause, as proposed 
to be amended, it is necessary that there 
should be some custom established. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Agree- 
ment, custom or otherwise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: You 
are trying to establish a custom which 
is nota custom. Then, again, though 
you may do away with deductions, how 
are you to prevent an employer alleging 
he has not made an advance of wages, 
but made a loan to the workmen? You 
will have all sorts of difficulties cropping 
up, and you will never get rid of them 
until you make it compulsory to pay 
wages at short periods. You will sub- 
stantially get rid of the difficulty if you 
make payment fortnightly compulsory. 
But if you make payments monthly or 
every two or three months, surely you 
will have all the mischief of truck just 
as much as ever. 

Tuzt UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
Fok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart-Worttey) (Sheffield, Hallam) : 
It will be illegal for the employer to 
attempt to deduct interest for payments 
in advance. As regards slate quarries, 
I may say it is the difficulty of meetin 
the case of slate quarries which caus 
the Government to give up as nepsere 
the attempt to import into this Billa 
provision making the payment of wages 
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at stated terms compulsory. Men em- 
ployed in slate quarries are paid accord- 
ing to the result of their labour, and, 
therefore, they have to wait until the 
results are ascertained. It is often im- 
possible to say in the first month of a 
man’s engagement what the result of his 
work is. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: It is right I 
should add that the objections which 
were raised to the clause, as I proposed 
it, were not raised by the employers 
alone. A large number of working men 
represented to me that the clause would 
affect them injuriously, and that has 
had great influence upon me in accept- 
ing the Amendments of the Govern- 
ment, and of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson). 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I think the difficulties in this 
matter have been very greatly exag- 
gerated. I am not going to oppose this 
clause, because it seems that, as far as 
it goes, it is perfectly harmless. It 
seems that by a judicious system of 
compromise the whole of the benefit of 
this Bill is being watered down. In 
course of time the Bill will be per- 
fectly valueless, and we shall have all 
the work to do over again next Session. 
Now, in Cornwall we understand the 
system of payment by results perfectly. 
We have Sore taking evidence respect- 
ing it during pretty nearly the whole of 
this Session. The system of long con- 
tracts is one which has prevailed in 
Cornwall from time immemorial; and 
the demand of the miners of Cornwall, 
at the present time, is not merely that 
they should have their wages paid to 
them in money much oftener than once 
a-month, but that they should have 
something paid to them at the end of 
every week. The payment of some- 
thing weekly is not so difficult as hon. 
Members who have no practical ac- 

uaintance with the subject seem to 
think. It is perfectly possible, even in 
the case of such a curious system of 
work as mining in Cornwall is said to 
be—under which system men are paid 
according to the result of their work— 
to estimate approximately what is due 
week by week, or fortnight by fort- 
night. AsI said before, I do not wish 





to oppose this clause; but I do appeal 
to the Government, and to hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, whe- 
ther, as this clause admittedly contains a 


Mr, Stuart- Wortley 
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great deal of contentious matter, it would” 
not be desirable to adjourn the discus- 
sion? [ Cries of ‘‘No,no!”] I have no 
objection at all to assist in passing this 
clause if we shall be granted an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the subject more 
thoroughly, say, on the Report stage. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
understand that the evil against which 
we are especially desirous of making 
provision is the evil of having workmen 
kept without wages for months to- 
gether, in consequence of which they are 
practically left to starve. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: That is not the 
point. The object of this clause is to 
prevent the enormous interest and dis- 
count charged for advances,.amounting, 
in many cases, to 300 and 400 per 
cent. 

Mr. CHANCE: If the men were paid 
at regular intervals interest or discount 
would not be charged. The amended 
clause does not attempt to deal with 
the mischief. I can appeal to the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. Sexton), who 
will tell the Committee that quite lately 
—within the last few weeks—an enor- 
mous number of men went on strike 
simply because they objected to fort- 
nightly wages, finding them oppressive. 
The clause will prevent advances upon 
wages being made subject to usurious 
transactions. It can be very easily 
evaded, however. All the employer has 
to do is to make an independent advance, 
and to take the workman’s I O U, or 
something of that sort. I deny that by 
any legal proceeding whatsoever can any 
employer be punished for making an 
advance, and taking 20, 30, or 40 per 
cent interest upon it. The clause does 
not attempt to deal with the real evil, 
or even with the secondary evil. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Bill says 
that the employer shall not withhold 
an advance, and that he shall not charge 
interest upon it. 

Mr. CHANCE: That does not make 
the slightest difference. There is no- 
thing to prevent an employer from 
making an independent advance, and 
we know that men can be coerced by 
starvation into accepting these ad- 
vances. The clause may be completely 
evaded, and we are, therefore, now dis- 
cussing a proposal which does not touch 
the real evil. 

Dr. CLARK: Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
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(Mr. W. H. Smith) will now agree to 
Progress being reported. This is a 
most important clause which we are 
now discussing. We have heard it read 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
in manuscript form, and we need some 
time to consider it. The clause has 
been put off from time to time. We 
are now going to discuss it, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) seems to be contending for two 
things which ought to be kept quite 
separate—namely, the men who do piece 
work and the men who get weekly wages. 
We only refer to those who are working 
for a definite weekly wage, and not those 
who are doing contract work. I really 
think this matter deserves further consi- 
deration at a more convenient time. I 
move, Sir, that you report Progress and 
ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 


Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I think 
the Committee will agree that though 
this clause may be worth very little, it 
is, at any rate, a step in the right direc- 
tion. If it is passed to-night it will be 
reprinted, and hon. Members will have 
no difficulty in forming an opinion as 
to its terms. If hon. Members opposite 
will bring their great abilities to bear 
upon the framing of a clause which will 
be acceptable to employers and work- 
men we should only be to glad to accept 


it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH:: I[ trust the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) will 
not press his Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress. It might be absolutely fatal to 
the Bill if any further delay were to 
take place. I have been waiting for 21 
days for an opportunity of making pro- 
gress with this Bill. It cannot be said 
that these Amendments have come upon 
hon. Members by surprise for they have 
been on the Paper for the whole of that 
period; and if hon. Members who are 
interested in the working men are not 
acquainted with this matter they have 
no right to plead their own ignorance. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I hope the 
Motion to report Progress will be with- 
drawn. If we have an opportunity of 
expressing our views further on the 
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Report stage there will be no difficulty 
in amending thisclause. As to our exer- 
cising our great abilities in the settle- 
ment of this question, I would point out 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General that in a Committee 
upstairs we are endeavouring to settle 
this question so far as Cornwall is con- 
cerned, and that we have this Clause 3 
in the amended Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) is 
unaware of what has been done. This 
3rd clause has been postponed through- 
out. It is now taken up for the first 
time, and we are now considering the 
first Amendment to it on the Paper. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I know that; 
but we are taunted with being the Re- 
presentatives of working men and not 
knowing what is being done. If the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General is a rehash of all the 
10 Amendments on the Paper I say we 
are not being fairly treated. I cannot 
assent to the view that we have had this 
Amendment on the Paper before. We 
had the impression that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s proposal was 
practically a new one, and we had a 
right to be under that impression. 

Dr. CLARK : I still press my Motion 
that you report Progress, Sir, and for 
two reasons, first because a large num- 
ber of Members who are interested in 
this matter are not present—— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: That is not so. 

Dr. CLARK: My next reason is that 
all we have heard from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to-night as to 
this important clause is, how it will 
read if you adopt the numerous Amend- 
ments on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for Preston and the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and other Amend- 
ments. I think that instead of adopt- 
ing Amendments in that way we ought 
to discuss them in detail. We have no 
time at 10 minutes to 3 o’clock in the 
morning to do that. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): These Amendments are really 
Amendmentsrelating to whatis, perhaps, 
the most important question in this Bill. 
It is the question of the dependence of 
the workmen upon the employer for 
the money advanced, and with that de- 

endence of every kind follows. The 
Sen and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General read us what he tells us is 
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a boiling down of some 10 different 
Amendments; then we are given to 
understand that these words have been 
upon the Paper for 21 days. Well, I 
defy anyone to have listened to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and to have been 
able to gather how much of this Amend- 
ment was inserted in his clause, and how 
much omitted. It appears to me to be 
establishing a bad precedent that upon 
a matter of first class importance there 
should be sprung upon the Committee 
at 3 o’clock in the morning what pur- 
ports to be the final decision of the Go- 
vernment in the shape of an Amend- 
ment which is not upon the Paper. It 
is perfectly evident that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness (Dr. Clark) will not 
be able to obtain a majority for his 
Motion ; butif he carries it to a Division 
I shall support it by way of protest 
against what I think is a very dangerous 
and mischievous course. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I would 
move as an Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment to add after the words 
‘regular period,” the words “not more 
than fourteen days.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to amend the words it is 
proposed to put in, he must wait until 
the words from ‘‘ whenever” are left 
out. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ when- 
ever the period of payment of wages 
shall be longer than one week,’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “ period” 
to insert the words ‘‘not more than 
fourteen days.” —(Dr Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. DONALD ORAWFORD (Lan- 
ark; N.E.): I hope the hon. Member for 
Caithness will not persist in this Amend- 
ment. I sympathize with his object, and 
I trust that before the Report stage the 
Government will deal with the matter. 
The Royal Commission in 1872 declared 
that long pays were at the bottom of 
the truck system. The Government 
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themselves proposed to fix a weekly 
term of payment, and the decision of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to drop this provision, or any correspond- 
ing provision, has come upon everyone 
as a complete surprise. I think it ought 
not to have been sprung upon us in the 
way it has been. I doubt whether the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness would effect the 
object he has in view, but I trust the 
Government will bring the matter up 
again on Report. 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) : 
There was no clause dealing with this 
matter in the Bill as originally intro- 
duced. Several attempts have been 
made to put a satisfactory Amendment 
on the Paper. The Government en- 
deavoured to frame a satisfactory clause, 
but failed because of the different views 
taken on both sides of the House. Then 
independent Members tried and failed. 
All I ask is that hon. Members will 
allow the clause to be introduced into 
the Bill and to be printed. I say again, 
if skilled Gentlemen will bring in a 
clause which will be satisfactory to both 
Parties, it shall be favourably con- 
sidered and incorporated in the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I carefully 
avoided fixing any time whatever in the 
Bill as first drawn. I agree with what 
the hon. Member for North-East Lanark 
has said that so long as there are long 
pays we shall always have evils con- 
nected with the truck system to complain 
of. The Government met me in a very 
fair spirit, and drafted a clause making 
weekly payments necessary; but it was 
not possible to carry that proposition. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not blame 
the Government; but I think we havea 
right to protest. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘* That those words be there inserted.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Yes; but in 
order to enable myself to give a vote I 
wish to ask a reasonable question of the 
Government. I understand we have 
been discussing a manuscript Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: No, 
no! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Then what did 
the hon. and learned Member propose ? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
brought up no Amendment. I thought 
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it would be an assistance to hon. Mem- 
bers if I read all the Amendments to- 
gether. I, therefore, put them down in 
manuscript form and read them to the 
Committee—a course which is very fre- 
quently adopted. I stated so to theCom- 
mittee at the time I was reading the 
Amendments, 

Dr. CLARK: I will not press my 
Amendment. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) has said that 
in the case of certain quarries no advance 
is made, because no effective work is 
done for the first month or so. These 
are the gross cases at which we wish to 
aim. In regard to these cases, the pro- 
posed words give no remedy whatever. 
I look upon the Amendment as abso- 
lutely useless. You might as well strike 
out Clause 3 at once. The clause will 
throw enormous difficulties in the way 
of the workmen, and, in future, em- 
ployers will take good care to make no 
agreement to make any advances to their 
workmen. 


Question put. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Noes have it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I may point out 
to the hon. Member that unless these 
words are inserted the whole clause will 
be nonsense. 


Question again put. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Noes have it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Can the hon. 
Member for South Kilkenny name a 
second Teller ? 

Mr. CHANCE: Dr. Clark. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 8: Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 271.) {3.3 A.M. ] 

On the Motion of Mr. Tomuryson, the 
following Amendment made: — In 
page 1, line 18, leave out the first ‘‘or.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Sruart-Wort- 
LEY, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 1, line 18, after “ discount,” 
insert ‘‘or interest”?; in same line, 
leave out from ‘‘ whatever ”’ to ‘ shall,” 
in line 21, and insert— 

‘*Or impose any condition for or in respect 
of any payment of a part of wages required to 
be made by this section. 





‘*(3.) Every contract made in contravention 
of this section shall, so far as it is so in contra- 
vention, be illegal and void, and the workman 
may recover his wages under such contract as 
if the illegal portion thereof had been made in 
conformity with this section. 

‘*(4,) Every employer who, by himself or his 
agent, acts in contravention of this section ;” 


and in line 22, after ‘‘ Act,” add— 


“ As if he had been guilty of such an offence 
as in that section mentioned.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zhursday, and tc be printed. 
[Bill 299. } 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of a contribution towards the Expenses 
in respect of any children that may be sent to 
certified day industrial schools in Scotland 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session to amend the Education (Scotland) 
Acts, 1872 to 1883. 


Resolution to be reported this day. 
MOTION. 


—_—l--—— 
PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION (scoT- 
LAND) ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buchanan, Bill to amend 
‘‘The Presumption of Life Limitation (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
James Campbell, and Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 300.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th June, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Sevect Commitren—First Report 
—Public Accounts [No. 201}. 

Private Britt (by Order) — Third Reading — 
Westminster (Parliament Street, &c. Im- 
provements), and passed. 

Pvsiic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Dublin Hospital Board, &c.* [302]. 

ny Reading--Pluralities Act Amendment ® 

303). 

Considered as amended—Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) [290] [Third Night], debate 
adjourned. 
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Provistonat Orpver Bitts — Report — Local 
Government (No. 5) * [280]; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 6) * [281]; Local Government 
(No. 8) ® [286] ; Local Government (Ireland) 
(Killiney and Ballybrack)* [275]; Public 
Health (Scotland) (Cowdenbeath Water) * 
[289]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——S$own 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br1 290.j 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 

CONSIDERATION. | ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

| THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question,—on Consideration 
of the Bill as amended,—([28th June}, 
‘That the Clause (Procedure on appli- 
cation for sureties of the peace, )—( dr. 
Chance,)—be now read a second time.”’ 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he should support the clause, which 
mitigated the severity of a very harsh 
enactment, which constituted a grave 
abuse of criminal procedure. The case 
of Father Fahy was a case in point. It 
was a very objectionable thing that 
Father Fahy should be bound over to 
keep the peace. In his case it was 
merely the evidence of one man on oath 
against Father Fahy’s word. If Father 
Fahy could have been examined and 
cross-examined, he would probably not 
have been sent to gaol. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
it was remarkable that it was on this 
particular clause that the First Lord of 
the Treasury had given Notice of his 
second gagging Resolution. Surely he 
might have chosen a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. He could assure the Govern- 
ment, however, that Irish Members 
would take care that this fact was 
brought home to the minds of the 
people of England, who would be shown 
the reason for this procedure. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled to discuss 
upon this clause the general Question or 
the Resolution of which Notice was 
given last night. 

Mr. CLANOY: I will not say any 
more on the subject. I was about to 
finish the point by saying—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! [ 
have told the hon. Member that he is 
out of Order, and I expect he will obey 
my ruling. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he would not fur- 
ther pursue the subject. He contended 
that the clause would take out of the 
hands of the Government one of the 
rusty weapons of despotism which the 
tyrannical practice of Dublin Castle in 
recent years had brought out of the 
obscurity in which they had lain for cen- 
turies. The refusal of the Government 
to accept this Amendment simply meant 
that they wished for a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The exercise of 
aye in Ireland in recent years, which 

ad been long obsolete in this country, 
had amounted to a virtual suspension 
of that Act. In 1880 and 1881 several 
ladies, and even priests, who had taken 
up the work of helping evicted tenants 
in Ireland, had been called upon as bad 
characters to give bail, and, on refusing 
thus to admit the imputations against 
them, had been imprisoned without any 
charge being brought againt them, much 
less proved. It was not too much to ask 
that if this power of holding persons to 
bail, and, in the event of their refusing 
to give bail, sending them to gaol, was 
to be revived, a primd facie case should 
first be made out by the prosecutor. So 
much for the first sub-section of the 
proposed clause. The second sub-section 
of this clause really proposed to assimi- 
late the practice of the Superior Courts 
to the practice which existed in the In- 
ferior Courts at the present moment. 
What they asked was that this practice 
which now existed in the Inferior Courts 
of allowing the accused to give evidence 
in his defence should be available to 
the accused in the Superior Courts also. 
Anything more absurd and intolerable 
on the part of the Government than re- 
fusing an Amendmentof this description, 
he could not imagine. The safeguard 
was a reasonable one, and he warned 
the Government that these refusals to 
listen to reason or to answer the ap- 
peals of Irish Members would hereafter, 
and possibly in the near future, re-act 
upon themselves, and, he trusted, dis- 
astrously, both for them and for the 
infamous cause which they were now 
engaged in maintaining. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) said, 
that the title of this Bill was a misnomer, 
as it was called a Bill to amend the Cri- 
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minal Law ; whereas, so far from amend- 
ing that law, it in effect took away all 
Criminal Law in Ireland, and gave 
large and arbitrary powers to the Lord 
Lieutenant to do what he liked against 
persons belonging to any association, 
and without being put upon their trial. 
The Bill would take away in Ireland all 
the protection which was given in Eng- 
land by law. If this Amendment were 
not accepted, it would be possible for 
anyone who bought a copy of Parnellism 
and Crime in Ireland to have the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), or any- 
one else mentioned in that pamphlet, 
brought before a magistrate, who might 
call upon him to give security to any 
amount. He contended that, in order 
to prevent the arbitrary use of this 
power, which was rarely, if ever, put in 
force in England, exceptagainst offenders 
of the lowest class, and where threats 
of violence to person or property had 
been used, a clause of this nature 
ought to be introduced in the Bill. He, 
therefore, appealed to the Government 
to accept the principle of it. The great 
want in Ireland was something like a 
good understanding between the Go- 
vernment and the peopls. At present 
they were separated by a chasm as wide 
as the Atlantic. The people distrusted 
the Government and the Government 
distrusted the people. Let the Govern- 
ment show that they were animated by 
an intention to suppress crime and to 
preserve law and order, as they could, 
by accepting this clause, and something 
would be done to bring about a better 
understanding between them and the 
Irish people. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
the attitude of the Government towards 
this Amendment afforded the strongest 
possible confirmation of the fact that the 
policy of exasperation which this Bill 
proclaimed in Ireland was preceded by 
the exasperating policy of the brute 
force of numbers in that House. The 
Government could not allege that there 
was anything in this clause contrary to 
the maintenance of law and order or to 
the spirit of equity and justice. On the 
other hand, it could not be denied that 
many cases which had occurred proved 
the necessity for limiting the power of 
magistrates to bind persons over to keep 
the peace. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
he could quite understand the tactics 
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Ministers were adopting on all these 
Amendments. No matter what was pro- 
posed by Irish Members a brief reply 
was given from the Treasury Bench, and 
the servile lot who followed the Govern- 
ment had the word passed to them to 
keep their lips sealed. The object of 
this conspiracy of silence was perfectly 
plain—namely, to impress the public 
outside with the belief that the Amend- 
ments proposed by the Irish Members 
were unworthy of their serious atten- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to confine 
himself to the clause before the House. 
At present he has not addressed a single 
word to the clause. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, he 
regretted that he should have been 
tempted to irrelevancy. No person ought 
to be called upon to give recognizances 
to keep the peace unless it could be 
proved that he had committed a criminal 
offence. In Ireland, under the existing 
law, a man might be bound over to keep 
the peace because a magistrate did not 
like the colour of his hair. The exer- 
cise of such a power on the part of a 
magistrate was practically unknown in 
England. This power might be abused 
and might take the form of persecution. 
The magistrates in England had power 
to bind people to keep the peace; but 
only in cases where threats or molesta- 
tion had been used. The Government 
could not pretend that once they had 
got this Act, with all the enormous 
powers which it conferred upon them, 
which vested the administration of the 
whole Criminal Law in Ireland in the 
hands of two or three—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is repeating the 
same arguments in the most tedious 
manner, and I must warn him seriously. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, he re- 
gretted if he had been guilty of trans- 
gression ; and, in conclusion, said that 
the passing of this measure would fur- 
nish a very convenient opportunity for 
putting an end, in its obsolete form, to 
the power to which he had referred. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, he must earnestly protest against 
the conduct of hon. Members oppo- 
site. He would not enter into the ques- 
tion whether the particular clause which 
had been debated for three hours was 
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important or not, because whether im- 
portant or not it had no connection what- 
ever with the subject-matter of the Bill. 
Therefore, if hon. Members insisted on 
still debating the clause, knowing that 
the time which could be given to the 
discussion of the Bill was limited, the 
only conclusion which could be drawn 
was that they did not want that the 
really important questions connected 
with the Bill should be discussed at all. 
He would not take up any more of the 
time of the House; it was sufficient that 
he should have stated the view which 
the Government took of the matter. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, he 
thought a speech like that just delivered 
bythe Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
not surprise any Member sitting on those 
Benches. The right hon. Gentleman 
came into the House a few minutes 
before 2 o’cock, sat down for a moment 
or two, and then complained of the 
length of the discussion, although the 
Irish Members had been sitting for two 
hours arguing in vain, with a single 
occupant on the Government Benches. 
Yet when the right hon. Gentleman did 
favour them with his presence, he never 
condescended to notice a single argu- 
ment put forward from the Benches op- 
posite. He thought that the Irish Mem- 
bers ought to congratulate themselves 
on the contribution to this debate made 
the previous night by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He thought that contri- 
bution 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Re- 
ference to what passed last night is not 
in Order. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN: Do I understand 
the reference to the discussion on this 
particular clause is not in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: But the hon. Gen- 
tleman is not referring to that—he is 
referring to the action of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN said, the Irish 
Members were only asking what was 
fair and reasonable—namely, that there 
should be no punishment without a con- 
viction. They perfectly well knew how 
the arbitrary power which would be 
placed in the Judges and magistrates of 
these Courts would be exercised if no 
limitation were imposed. The Bench in 
Ireland was composed chiefly of land- 
lords and their supporters, and he asked 
what chance had a peasant before such 
men of showing that he ought not to be 


Mr, A. J, Balfour 
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bound to be of good behaviour. It 
would be seen, from a report in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal, how the County Court 
Judge in Kerry disregarded the jurors 
of the Court and attempted to use his 
powers arbitrarily. If Judges acted in 
this way, how could they expect the 
rank and file of the magistrates to act 
differently? He might also point out 
that persons under the head of “no- 
bility” were exempted from being 
bound in recognizances, so that magis- 
trates would have no power to deal 
with a noble rack-renter or a noble 
ruffian, no matter how such a member 
of the nobility might oppress or abuse 
the people. If the Government had not 
come to the conclusion that they would 
deal with this matter in the manner of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
popped into the House and then popped 
out of it, they ought to be prepared to 
give some reasons—if they had any— 
for not accepting so reasonable a clause. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he thought it was 
scandalous that during the discussion on 
a Bill of that character not one single 
Member of the Government thought it 
right to stay in his place to listen to the 
arguments which might be advanced in 
support of any of the Amendments, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON, 
resuming, said, he supposed the next 
step would be for the Government to 
move the closure 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must proceed to discuss the clauses. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
am doing so, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not doing so. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON, 
continuing, said, that he had commented 
on the absence of any Member of the 
Government from the House, but he 
would then deal with the clause under 
consideration. He maintained that ex- 
perience showed that the Government 
officials would bring against innocent 
persons flimsy charges which they would 
never have the courage to take into open 
Court, knowing that they had not a leg 
to stand upon ; and yet the accused per- 
sons might not only have those charges 
kept hanging over their heads for years, 
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but might be held all that time under a 
rule of bail to be of good behaviour, al- 
though the trial never came off. In Ire- 
land, he argued, that rule of bail was 
used not to prevent a breach of the 
peace that was really apprehended, but 
to prevent the due exercise of the 
political rights which belonged to every 
citizen. In one district of the County of 
Kerry there were very numerous cases 
in which the magistrates called on mem- 
bers of the National League to show 
cause why they should not be bound 
over to be of good behaviour, and the 
result was that those men were afraid to 
exercise their ordinary right of attend- 
ing public meetings or joining legitimate 
combinations, because the heavy recog- 
nizances which they and their sureties 
had entered into would be estreated if 
they did so. The object of the magis- 
trates in those cases was to deter the 
men from taking part in Constitutional 
agitation ; and the natural effect of those 
arbitrary proceedings was to drive the 
people into secret organizations and un- 
constitutional action. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
158: Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 272.) 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
rising to move the following new 
clause :— 

(Certain offences to be felonies.) 

“ Where an offence under any of the provi- 
sions of the Whiteboy Acts is punishable by 
any term of imprisonment exceeding two years, 
such offence shall, for the purpose of any trial 
had pursuant to the provisions of section three 
or section four of this Act, be deemed to be a 
felony,” 
said, that the offences in question were 
misdemeanours which, as regarded mode 
of trial, challenge of jury, and procedure 
generally, were distinct from felonies. 
Yet these offences were punished as 
heavily as felonies, and he contended 
persons charged with them should have 
the same safeguards as persons accused 
of felony. The punishments, for example, 
under the Whiteboy Acts were most 
severe, even for offences of a compara- 
tively trivial character. Then the taking 
of an unlawful oath, printing, writing, 
or publishing notices for an unlawful 
assembly, and other relatively small 
offences, were punishable with not less 
than five and not more than seven years’ 
penal servitude, while graver crimes, 
such as attacking dwelling-houses and 
rioting, were visited with penal servi- 
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tude for life. Under the law as it stood, 
if a prisoner were tried for one of these 
grave offences, he had only the right to 
six challenges; whereas if he were 
charged with a felony, for which the 
punishment would be much less, he 
would have twenty challenges. He 
considered that this was a disadvantage 
against a prisoner which ought to be re- 
moved. The draftsman of the Bill, with 
malignant ingenuity, had shut out pri- 
soners charged with Whiteboy offences 
under the Act from whatever rights 
they would have had under the ordi- 
nary law if charged with a felony, such, 
for instance, as the right of challenging 
jurors. 


New Clause (Certain offences to be 
felonies, )—( dr. Maurice Healy, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grpsqn) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, all allusions to White- 
boy offences had disappeared from the 
Bill as it now stood before the House. 
When the Bill was first introduced 
Whiteboy offences were made cases of 
eummary jurisdiction punishable with 
six months’ imprisonment; but the 
clauses were dropped, and accordingly 
this Amendment was one which had no 
reference whatever to a single line of 
the Bill before the House. For that 
reason alone it would be impossible for 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment. He was glad the hon. Member 
admitted the grave character of many of 
the Whiteboy offences, as hon. Members 
opposite, even those above the Gangway, 
had spoken as if they were all of a trivial 
character. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to make the administration of 
these Acts impossible. Tho first White- 
boy Act was passed in 1775-6, and the 
second of these Acts was supported by 
so good a patriot as Mr. Grattan. Ho 
did not know whether any Gentleman 
opposite had ever been present at a 

oonlighter’s trial. It often happened 
that a dozen Moonlighters were caught 
red-handed, and yet the invariable alibi 
was sworn to by many witnesses. If in 
such cases the accused had separate chal- 
lenges trials would never be finished. Ac- 


cused persons in England had no right 
of ch atall. Then, by expressly 
limiting the clause to Sections 3 and 4, 
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the hon. Member would produce the ab- 
surdity of giving prisoners in a pro- 
claimed district a larger right of chal- 
lenge than those in an adjoining county 
would have where there was no Pro- 
clamation. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was want- 
ing in respect to the Chair in saying that 
the Amendment had no reference what- 
ever to a line of the existing Bill, for he 
should know that the Chairman would 
would not have allowed any irrelevant 
Amendment to be moved. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, too, appeared to 
have forgotten the terms of his own 
Bill when he said all allusion to the 
Whiteboy Code had been dropped from 
the Bill. Under the 7th clause it lay in 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to de- 
clare any assembly of the members of 
any association as illegal, and an un- 
lawful assembly was illegal under the 
Whiteboy Act. The Irish Members 
had never denied that many of the 
Whiteboy offences were of a very serious 
character. It was true that the White- 
boy Code was passed by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, but it was passed only as a tem- 

orary measure; and the hon. and 
earned Gentleman might have gone on 
to say that one of the first acts of the 
United Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland—the Parliament of equal rights 
and privileges—was to make this infa- 
mous Code, with all its imperfections, a 
permanent Code. The Criminal Code in- 
troduced by a Conservative Government 
in 1879 contrasted very favourably in 
the justice of its provisions to accused 
persons with the Bill before the House. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) sup- 
ported the Amendment. tt would be 
ar under the provisions of the 
Whiteboy Acts, in conjunction with the 
eae of this Bill, to put into the 

ock a large batch of men, and, by 
treating them collectively, to restrict 
their right of challenge to six cases. 
While a person charged with a misde- 
meanour had only six challenges in the 
empannelling of a jury, he would have 
20 peremptory challenges if charged 
with a felony, with which he could be 
charged under the 3rd and 4th clauses ; 
and it was a most cruel thing to the 
prisoner to describe as a misdemeanour 
what was really a felony, and what was 
punished as a felony, and thereby de- 
prive the unfortunate man of his rights 
to challenge his bitterest enemy from 


Mr. Gibion 
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going into the witness box. This was 
manifestly unfair, and the re‘usal of the 
Government to accept the safeguard 
which was now proposed showed con- 
clusively that their object in passing 
this measure was, not the investigation 
of truth, but the annihilation of political 
opponents. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.) 
said, that every possible precaution 
ought to be taken to insure the fair 
trial of cases. One obvious and most im- 
portant precaution was to give to pri- 
soners an effective right of challenge. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 105; Noes 
141: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 273.) 

Mr. CHANCE, in rising to move the 
insertion, after Clause 11, of the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

(Cumulative sentences prohibited.) 

“No court of summary jurisdiction acting 
under the provisions of this Act shall award 
more sentences than one, in respect of the same 
matter or transaction.” 
said, that his object was to prevent cumu- 
lative sentences. Before magistrates in 
Ireland one offence was often ingeni- 
ously divided and thus given a dual 
character. One case had come under 
his notice in which a man was in this 
manner deprived of his right of appeal. 
Had the offence with which he was 
charged been treated as one offence, the 
punishment must have been imprison- 
ment for more than a month, and the 
prisoner, consequently, would have hada 
right to appeal. In order to deprive 
him of that right, and at the same time 
to inflict a heavy punishment, the magis- 
trates split up his one offence into six 
offences, for every one of which they 
awarded him a month’s imprisoment. 

Clause (Cumulative sentences pro- 
hibited, )—( Mr. Chance,)— brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Ciarke) (Plymouth) said, that 
the English Jurisdiction Act of 1879 did 
not cover the proposal made by the hon. 
Member. An English Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction had the power of im- 
posing cumulative sentences in respect 
of offences, but limiting the punishment 
to assaults committed on different per- 
sons on the same occasion. It would, 
in these circumstances, bo improper for 
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the Government to accept the clause. 
They could not agree to attach a stigma 
to the Court of Summary Jurisdiction in 
Ireland in respect of cases arising under 
the Bill, when other cases were not 
limited by such a condition as the hon. 
Member sought to impose in other parts 
of Ireland. It wee ig besides, be ex- 
tremely difficult to define what was 
covered by the term “the same trans- 
action.” 

Dr. COMMINS said, the ‘‘same trans- 
action” under this Act might mean five 
different offences, and for each of these 
offences a punishment of six months’ 
imprisonment might be awarded. The 
Amendment was a reasonable and neces- 
sary one, unless the Government were 
anxious to get rid of the protection given 
by the Common Law— Nemo debet bis 
vexart pro una et easdem causa. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, he 
had been professionally engaged in 
County Cork in defending a young man 
who, when the parish priest had been 
removed in custody and a concourse of 
people assembled, advised the people to 
go peaceably home. That young man 
was charged with being a member of a 
riotous and disorderly mob. Six prose- 
cutions were instituted against him by 
six different policemen, and Captain 
Plunkett dealt with each case sum- 


marily, and gave a sentence of a month | ( 


in each case, making six months in all. 
If Her Majesty’s Government refused to 
accept this clause, it would only show 
that they intended to make this measure 
a whip of scorpions with which to lash 
the people of Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was unfair for the Government 
to meet the attempts of the Irish Mem- 
bers to amend the Bill by quoting the 
English law. There was no analogy. 
This Bill dealt not with ordinary but 
with extraordinary law. It was to be 
administered by retired military officers, 
who knew nothing about law; and new 
offences were created which required 
careful limitation. Supposing a man 
was arrested for opposing the police, the 
magistrate might say he had assaulted 
five policemen, and give him six months 
for each assault. Why should not the 
whole affair be considered as one trans- 
action ? 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, the Solicitor General had quoted 
the English Act with approval; would 
he have any objection to accept the 
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clause in the words of the English Act? 
In his (Mr. M. J. Kenny’s) opinion, some 
such safeguard as was now proposed was 
required in the case of so stringent a 
law, which was to be administered by a 
prejudiced body of men like the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
that when the English Act was before 
the House in 1879, Mr. Cross, now Vis- 
count Cross, on the part of the Tory 
Government, pledged himself that a 
similar Act would be introduced for Ire- 
land. That pledge had not yet been kept, 
and now, when they sought to introduce 
a clause based upon that Act, it was re- 
jected. He contended that the magis- 
trates would be likely to deal with as- 
saults as separate offences, though they 
really formed part of the same trans- 
action. Boycotting was an offence, and 
conspiracy to Boycott was also an offence, 
and so it would happen that for the same 
act a man might be tried on a charge 
of conspiracy to Boycott, and on a charge 
of Boycotting ; and, instead of getting 
one sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment, he might get two such sentences. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, it was 
a monstrous thing that the Government 
would neither accept this Amendment 
nor explain their reasons for refusing to 
do so. The arguments of his hon. Friend 
Mr. M. Healy) were unanswerable. 
Events in Ireland during the last few 
years showed the necessity there was for 
some such clause as this. They were 
entitled to some explanation from the 
Government in case they refused to ac- 
cept it. What was the use of wasting 
the time of the House of Commons in 
this manner? Let the Government apply 
the closure if they liked, and bring 
the whole thing to an end to-night or 
at the present moment. Every provision 
and clause of this Bill had been deli- 
berately decided upon without the 
smallest reference to their merits on one 
side or the other. Everything that went 
to intensify the measure would be listened 
to, and anything that went to modify it 
would not be listened to. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.), in 
supporting the Motion, pointed out that 
in the present Bill the Summary Juris- 
diction Courts were usurping the fune- 
tions of both Judge and jury, and that 
was what they objected to. All that was 
desired by the Amendment was to afford 
some provision which would have the 
effect of preventing magistrates from in- 
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flicting punishment three or four times 
over for what was practically the same 
offence. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment should object to the proposal, 
because if the offence was one that de- 
served more punishment than the six 
months’ hard labour a magistrate could 
inflict, then the Government could pro 
ceed by way of indictment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
109: Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 274.) 


Mx. MAURICE HEALY, in rising 
to insert the following Clause, after 
Ciause 9 :— 

(Crown officials not to act as interpreters.) 

“Where on the trial of any accused person 
had pursuant to any of the provisions of this 
Act, it is necessary to employ an interpreter 
for any purpose, no policeman or other Crown 
official shall be employed to act in that 
capacity,” 
said, he would remind the Government 
that they already admitted the prin- 
ciple of the clause when they accepted 
an Amendment of his to the Ist clause, 
excluding policemen from acting as in- 
terpreters under the clause. He thought 
it was desirable to have a general Pro- 
viso inserted on the subject. 


New Clause (Crown officials not to act 
as interpreters, )—( Mr. Maurice Healy, ) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton) said, he might point out the 
difficulty interpreters had in reproducing 
the evidence of Irish-speaking wit- 
nesses, who were generally very voluble, 
in a concise and at the same time suffi- 
ciently full form. Amongst policemen 
he thought the number who knew Izish, 
and would, therefore, be obliged to act 
as interpreters, were very few. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: A great 
many. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was not aware 
that that wasso. The Amendment pro- 
vided that in a case where there was a 
special jury or a change of venue no 
policeman or Crown official should be 
employed as interpreter. That carried 
the suggestion that Crown officials and 
policemen were likely to be untrust- 
worthy interpreters. He would point 


Mr. unter 
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out that the inquiry would he held in 
public Court, where persons would have 
the opportunity of checking the inter- 
pretations given ; and of all men police- 
men or other persons paid by the Crown 
would be the least likely to give a false 
interpretation of the evidence. It would 
be a dangerous thing for a policeman to 
give a dishonest interpretation, as it 
would ruin him for life; and, besides, 
there would be reporters in Court who 
would take the evidence. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
witness would give his evidence in Irish, 
and he never yet heard of a shorthand 
writer who was able to take a shorthand 
note of the Irish language. 

Mr. GIBSON admitted that he never 
heard of such a case; but they could 
always assume that the members of the 
National League would have somebody 
in Court acquainted with the Irish lan- 
guage who would be able to check the 
interpretation given. The Irish Mem- 
bers assumed that the Crown would em- 
ploy an interpreter to misinterpret, but 
such would not be the case. The diffi- 
culties which had been pointed out were 
inseparable from interpretation in every 
case, and in the Irish language particu- 
larly, especially where the witness was 
an old woman who would be very 
voluble, He could not accept the 
Amendment: 

Mr. DILLON said, the Government 
had granted what was asked for by the 
Irish Members in the case of secret in- 
quiries, but they would not extend it to 
public inquiries, although there was the 
same necessity. Take the case of the 
City of Dublin, where a great number 
of trials would be held. There would 
be nobody present who would under- 
stand the Irish language, and conse- 
quently no check on the interpreter,the 
prisoner having to entrust his case to the 
very men who were his prosecutors. In 
a recent trial in the West of Ireland, 
conducted by Mr. Peter O’Brien, who 
was going to be one of the Law Officers 
of the Governmert, a technical difficulty 
arose about the proof of the publication 
of a newspaper, the editor of which was 
being prosecuted. He was informed on 
the best authority that Mr. Peter 
O’Brien said to the Crown Prosecutor of 
Sligo—‘: Get a constable to swear that, 
and if he does not I will report you to 
the Attorney General.” Innumerable 
instances could bo brought forward on 
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the part of Mr. Peter O’Brien, George 
Bolton, and other men, whose conduct 
in trials had been most disgraceful ; and 
was it reasonable, with such examples 
before them, to take an Irish-speaking 
witness to Dublin and compel him to 
give his evidence before what would be 
to all intents and purposes a secret in- 
quiry, and then to say that those who 
interpreted the evidence should be police- 
men or salaried officials, subject to im- 
mediate dismissal if they did not please 
the Government. A constable would be 
able to misinterpret the evidence with- 
out anyone being the wiser, and cer- 
tainly a constable who hoped to be pro- 
moted would endeavour to please the 
Government. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) said, he might instance 
the Maamtrasna prosecutions as cases in 
which the witnesses could only speak 
Irish, whilst the only interpreter who 
was produced was a policeman. Was it 
not reasonable that the interpreter who 
was employed should be a man who was 
absolutely above suspicion? The truth 
was the Irish Members did not trust the 
Government at all, and the sooner the 
Solicitor General for Ireland understood 
that the better. They believed that 
there was nothing too mean, nothing too 
despicable, for the Government to do in 
order to gain a point under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not justified in using 
that language in this House. I must 
ask him to withdraw it. 

‘ Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: Quite so. 
was—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw his expression at 
once. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD said, he 
begged pardon. He was going to with- 
draw it, and he did withdraw it. He 
had wished to convey that in a par- 
ticular instance scarcely a policeman 
might be above suspicion. The people 
who would be benefited by that clause 
were poor people who only spoke Irish, 
and who brought forward their wit- 
nesses, who could only speak Irish, to 
defend them in a matter, perhaps, of 
life and death; and if those poor people 
thought it would be better for them to 
have an independent interpreter com- 
mon humanity should grant them that 
slight concession, 
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Mr. NEVILLE(Liverpool, Exchange) 
said, he would feel more confidence in 
the value of the repeated assurances 
given by the Government that every 
Amendment, from whatever quarter of 
the House it might come, was received 
by the Government with equal considera- 
tion if what seemed to him a perfectly 
reasonable Amendment like the present 
were met with more openness of mind 
than the present Amendment had met. It 
seemed to him, from what he had heard 
in debate that afternoon, that it was an 
important thing, where an interpeter was 
necessary, that the interpreter should be 
an absolutely impartial person. His 
view on that point was very much 
strengthened by what the Solicitor 
General for Ireland himself now stated 
—namely, that owing to the volubility 
of Irish witnesses when speaking in 
their own language, and owing to the 
peculiar force of the language they 
sometimes adopted, there was consider- 
able difficulty in justly rendering the 
meaning that these witnesses wished to 
convey. It was impossible almost to in- 
terpret word for word, and consequently 
the Court must have something like a 
paraphrase, and possibly some misre- 
presentation of what the witness really 
meant to say. If that was the case, it 
was absolutely necessary that the inter- 
preter employed should be a man whose 
impartiality was above suspicion. He 
did not profess any knowledge of the 
eee in Ireland, but he could say, un- 

oubtedly, that he had not absolute con- 
fidence in the evidence given by police- 
men in this country. They knew that 
in nine cases out of ten policemen as 
witnesses did make themselves partizans. 
{“Oh,oh!”] Well, he did not think 
there were many Gentlemen in the House 
whoknew anything about the subject who 
would doubt what he said. He was not 
speaking against the character of the 
men, but they did, undoubtedly, feel 
themselves interested in obtaining a 
conviction. They felt it part of their 
duty to endeavour to obtain a convic- 
tion, and the result was that their evi- 
dence was not so unbiassed as the evi- 
dence of ordinary witnesses. Assuming 
that the same rule applied to Ireland, 
it did not seem to him reasonable that 
policemen who might be keenly in- 
terested in the result should be employed 
as interpreters. The Amendment in- 
volved no reflection upon the Govern- 
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ment. According to every principle 
which governed criminal trials and 
Criminal Law in this country it was 
the duty of the House in this matter 
to see that no unfair power was placed 
in the hands of the prosecution. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY said, he regretted 
that the Government did not see their 
way to adopt the provision contained in 
the clause. He asked whether the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had con- 
sidered the moral effect upon an Irish- 
speaking witness, say from Connaught, 
giving his evidence in Court, if he was 
to have that evidence filtered through a 
policeman whom he had, perhaps, re- 
garded with anything but respect or con- 
fidence all through life? And, even 
assuming that the policeman wished to 
translate faithfully what was said, the 
witness and the policeman might come 
from different parts of the country, 
where not only was the Irish language 
pronounced very differently, but the 
words used had a different signification. 
It would vitiate the ends of justice if a 
policeman was permitted to act as inter- 
preter. Only a few days ago one of 
the London magistrates, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, said he would not convict on 
the unsupported evidence of a policeman. 
He hoped that even now the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would be able to 
accept the Amendment, and so procure a 
greater reliance on the part of the Irish 
people in the administration of justice. 

Mr. CHANCE observed that there 
was a system among the police in Ire- 
land of awarding good conduct marks 
and money prizes, amounting in some 
cases to £20, for obtaining convictions. 
That undoubtedly made the police in- 
terested witnesses, who, under the old 
Common Law, could not be examined at 
all. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight) 
denied that there was any foundation for 
the statement that the police in either 
England or Ireland were paid for 
obtaining convictions. The ordinary 
— which prevailed in England and 

reland was that if a case had been 
properly conducted and properly pre- 
pared the conduct of the police engaged 
in it was marked with a good mark 
quite independent of the success or 
failure to obtain conviction. There was 
not the slightest foundation for the 
statement that the payment of the police 
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depended on a conviction. However, 
the matter had nothing whatever to 
do with the Amendment before the 
House. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


DUBLIN HOSPITAL BOARD, &0. BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Dwyer Gray, Bill to pro- 
vide fora Dublin Hospital Board ; and for other 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, and Mr. Murphy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 302.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 30th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Sart First m Partiament—The 
Lord Silchester (Earl of Longford), after the 
death of his father. 

Punic Brits — First Reading — Customs and 
Inland Revenue * (150). 

Committee—Municipal Corporations Acts (Ire- 
land) Amendment (No. 2) (116-143); In- 
cumbents’ Resignation Act (1871) Amend- 
ment (104-144); Lunacy Districts (Scot- 
land) (82-145). 

Report—Metropolis Management (Battersea and 
Westminster)* (101); Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of ree (139). 

Select Commitiee—Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
(Metropolis) * (43), nominated. 

ProvisionaAL Orper Bitits — First Reading — 
Local Government (No. 5)* (146); Local 
Government (No. 6) * (147); Local Govern- 
ment (No. 8)* (145); Local Government 
(Treland) (Killiney and Ballybrack) * (149). 

Second Reading—Gas and Water * (131) ; Tram- 
ways (No. 2)* (133); Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries * (136) ; Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * 
(137). 

Committee—Local Government (Ireland) (Dub- 
lin, &c.) * (95-142). 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL—PURCHASE 
OF HOLDINGS—PROVISIONS AS TO 
HEAD RENTS.—QUESTION. 

Eart SPENCER: With reference to 
the Irish Land Law Bill, which I under- 
stand will be brought forward to-mor- 
row on Report, I have reason to believe 
that there are cases in Ireland where 
difficulties will occur with respect to 
head rents, which may absolutely pre- 
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vent a sale which both iandlord and ten- 
ant may be anxious to carry out. This 
is a very important matter, and I wish, 
therefore, to ask the Lord Privy Seal, 
to whom I have given private Notice of 
the Question, whether the Government 
will consider this important point before 
the Bill comes up for Report to-morrow 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoean): I am quite aware of the im- 
portance of the point referred to by the 
noble Earl, and I may say that it is 


under the consideration of the Govern- , 
‘informed the House that the present 


ment. When the Bill comes up upon 
Report I will state the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the matter. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Spencer) was in error upon the point. 
The Bill gave no power to landlords to 
forbid a sale; but there was no power 
given to free the land from the head 
rent. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS (IRE- 
LAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


(The Earl of Erne.) 
(No. 116.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee upon the 
said Bill.””—( Zhe Earl of Erne.) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he would 
suggest that before going into Com- 
mittee the noble Earl should give some 
explanation of the extensive alterations 
he proposed in the Bill. In connection 
with the subject he (Lord Fitzgerald) 
should be obliged to refer to some pro- 
ceedings in the other House. The Bill 
had come from the Commons and seemed 
to have passed there with general assent. 
It professed to alter the municipal fran- 
chise in Belfast, and to make it in effect 
a household franchise, and so far the 
noble Earl did not seek to make any 
alteration ; but it also provided that the 
new franchise should come into operation 
in October next, and that on framing 
the new Burgess Roll the whole of the 
existing Corporation of Belfast should 
go out of office and a new election be 
forthwith held. In order to explain this, 
it was necessary to state that a Bill 
ealled the Belfast Main Drainage Bill 
had but a few days ago passed the 
House of Lords, involving the outlay of 
a very large sum of money. The rate- 
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payers of Belfast complained justly that 
they had no real voice in the control of 
the expenditure, as they were not pro- 
perly represented in this Council. When 
the Main Drainage Bill came before the 
Commons a few days ago, a debate was 
raised on it as well as on the Franchise 


?| Bill. He (Lord Fitzgerald) had read 


that debate in the columns of The Times, 
and it left on his mind the impres- 
sion that an understanding had been 
arrived at. On that occasion Mr. De 
Cobain, one of the Members for Belfast, 


municipal constituency of the borough 
was but 6,000; whereas, on the pro- 
posed franchise, it would be at least 
30,000 ; and he pointed out justly that 
those who were to pay should have the 
control of the money. There was an 
animated debate, led very much by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and the 
result seemed to be a compromise, or an 
understanding, by which the Main Drain- 
age Bill passed, and the Franchise Bill 
came down to this House in its present 
form. But the noble Earl now pro- 
posed seriously to affect the provisions 
of the Franchise Bill and postpone its 
operation to 1889. He (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) would be unwilling in the least 
to impede the operation of the Drainage 
Bill; but he thought that if there was 
an understanding arrived at it should 
be carried into effect in spirit and in 
truth. If there were any technical 
difficulties in the way he was willing to 
assist the noble Earl in removing them, 
but he saw none that could not easily be 
overcome. He, therefore, hoped their 
Lordships would act on the understand- 
ing arrived at, and not defer the opera- 
tion of the Bill until 1889. 

Tae Eart or ERNE said, that on 
the second reading of the Bill he ex- 
plained its provisions as fully as he 
could, and he should not be in Order 
now if he were to go over the same 
ground again. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to 


Tse Eart or ERNE, in moving, as 
an Amendment, the insertion of a clause 
to follow Clause 1, providing that the 
Act should not come into operation in 
the municipal borough of Belfast until 
the Ist of January, 1888, said, the Bill, 
if passed as it stood, would take effect 
immediately upon receiving the Royal 
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Assent, and would apply to the next list 
of municipal electors. He was informed 
by the authorities responsible for carry- 
ing out the revision of the list that it 
would be absolutely impossible, from 
the enormous increase in the number of 
electors, that the list could be ready by 
the 8th of September. The object of the 
postponement for a year was to enable 
the authorities to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, which could not be effected 
if the Amendment were not accepted. 


Moved, after Clause 1, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Extent and commencement of Act.) 

“This Act shall apply only to the municipal 
borough of Belfast (in this Act called the 
‘borough’), and shall commence and take 
effect on and from the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, 
which date isin this Act referred to as the com- 
mencement of this Act.”—( The Karl of Erne.) 

Eart SPENCER said, that the effect 
of the Amendment would be to postpone 
the operation of the Act for a year, and 
that would be a very serious matter. 
He thought some proof should be given 
that the new electors could not be placed 
- the list before the elections in Octo- 

er. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in opposing 
the Amendment, said, it was a breach 
of the compromise arrived at in the 
other House, that this Bill and the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill should be 
passed together. 


Motion agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Clauses 2 and 3 severally agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Act to apply only to 
Belfast). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Erne, 
Clause struck out of the Bill. 


Clause 5 (First election of new 
council), 


On the Motion of The Earl of Erne, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 12, leave out (‘‘ passing ”’) 
and insert (‘‘ commencement ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Moved, after Clause 5, to insert the fol- 
lowing Clauses :— 
(Retirement and rotation of councillors.) 


“ One-third of the whole number of councillors 
for each ward elected at such election shall go out 
of office on the twenty-fifth day of November 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 


The Earl of Erne 
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and one other third of such councillors shall go 
out of office on the twenty-fifth day of Novem- 
ber one thousand eight hundred and ninety, and 
the remaining third of such councillors shall 
go out of office on the twenty-fifth day of No. 
vember one thousand eight hundred and ninety. 
one, and the names of the councillors to go out 
of office in each such year respectively shall be 
decided by ballot at the first meeting of the 
council held after such election.” 
(Retirement and rotation of aldermen.) 

‘One of the aldermen for each ward shall 
go out of office on the twenty-fifth day of No- 
vember one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
one, and the other alderman for each ward shal] 
go out of office on the twenty-fifth day of No- 
vember one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
four. The names of the aldermen to go out of 
office at the said times respectively shall be 
decided by ballot at the first meeting of the 
council held after the said election.”’ 

(Revision of burgess lists.) 

“(1.) After the commencement of this Act 
the lists of burgesses for the borough, instead of 
being revised by the mayor and assessors as 

rovided by the principal Act, shall de revised 

y one or more barristers of not less than six 

ears standing at the Irish Bar, to be appointed 
in each year by the said mayor and assessors. 

“(2.) The barristers so appointed, if more 
than one, may distribute the work of revision 
of the said lists among themselves in such man- 
ner as they shall think proper, and may hold as 
many courts simultaneously as may be necessary 
for the due revision of the said lists, but so 
that not more than one barrister shall preside 
in each court except for the purpose of making 
any determination which may be necessary 
under section fifty-nine of the principal Act. 
For all purposes connected with such revision 
(save only for the appointment of such barris- 
ters as aforesaid), the barristers appointed as 
aforesaid shall be substituted for the mayor and 
assessors elected as aforesaid, and shall have 
the same powers with regard to the revision of 
the said lists as were, before the passing of this 
Act, vested in the mayor and assessors elected 
as aforesaid. 

“(3.) The said barristers instead of the 
mayor shall write their initials against the 
names respectively struck out of or inserted in 
each list revised by them respectively, and 
against every part of each said list revised by 
them respectively in which any mistake shall 
have been corrected, and shall sign their names 
respectively to the pages of each list revised by 
them respectively when settled.’’ 

(Remuneration of revising barristers.) 

“The Council of the borough of Belfast shall 
pay to every barrister who shall revise the said 
burgess lists, or any of them, such remuneration 
for his services in revising the said lists, not 
exceeding five guineas per day, as the said 
Council shall think proper; such remuneration 
to be paid out of the borough rate of the said 
borough.” 

(Acts to remain in force.) 

mee « as by this Act expressly provided, 
nothing herein contained shall in any way 
affect or alter any of the provisions of the prin- 
cipal Act as amended by any Act amending the 
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same, but all such provisions shall remain and 
be in force and be applicable in all respects in 
reference to the lists of burgesses to be made 
and revised as by this Act provided.” 

Motion agreed to; Clauses ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 6 (Execution of main drainage 
scheme). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Erne, 
Clause struck out of the Bill. 

Moved, Toinsert the following Clause :— 
(Suspending operation of main drainage 
scheme.) 

“‘Until after the election of the council in 
November one thousand eight hurdred and 
eighty-eight no action shall be taken or liability 
incurred in respect of any works which the 
corporation of Belfast are or may be empowered 
to execute under any Act of the present session 
unless or until the execution of such works has 
the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the 
borough, to be expressed by resolution in the 
manner directed by Schedule IIT. of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, which for the purpose of such 
resolution shall be read and have effect as ap- 
plicable to the borough.””"—( The Earl of Erne.) 


Motion agreed to. 


The Report of the said Amendments 
to be received on Monday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 143.) 


INCUMBENTS’ RESIGNATION ACT (1871) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No 104.) 


(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM anv 
CHANDOS, in moving that the House 
go into Committee on this Bill, said, he 
wished to call attention to an Amend- 
ment of which Notice had been given by 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Carlisle). The Amendment was to strike 
out of Clause 5 a line which said that 
Section 8 of the principal Act was to be 
read as if the words *‘ if any” were in- 
serted after ‘‘ the amount of pension.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
continue the payment of nominal pen- 
sions to retiring incumbents. Under 
Section 8 of the principal Act, Com- 
missioners held themselves obliged, if 
satisfied with the reasons for resignation, 
to specify some pension irrespective of 
the need of the retiring incumbent. 
Hence, nominal pensions down to £1 

er annum had been awarded. The 

ill proposed to give the Commissioners 
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power to report a resignation expedient 
without specifying any pension. There 
was no Return of the pensions which 
had been granted; but it was evident 
that the reason for awarding them must 
be either that the services of the retiring 
incumbent merited a pension, or his cir- 
cumstances were such that he required a 
pension. But in many cases the pen- 
sion was no real benefit as a means of 
subsistence to the retiring incumbent, 
and it was a very serious deduction from 
the income of the succeeding incumbent. 
It was thought undesirable that the pay- 
ment of these nominal pensions should 
be deemed obligatory in all cases, and, 
therefore, it was proposed to amend the 
original Act. No injustice would be 
done to a retiring incumbent, because 
he was always one of the Commissioners, 
and would have a casting vote. 


Moved, ‘*That the House do now 
resolve itself into a Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( The Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos.) 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 to 4, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Amendment of 34 & 35 
Vict. c. 44, 8. 8). 

Tne Bisnor or CARLISLE, inmoving 
the omission of the line introducing the 
words “if any” into the principal Act, 
said the noble Duke had omitted to 
notice two points. There was such a 
thing assimpleresignation independently 
of resignation under this Act. An in- 
cumbent who had sufficient means to 
live upon on his retirement would, as a 
general rule, apply to be allowed simply 
to resign; but the object of the Act was to 
facilitate the resignation of incumbents 
who were not in such an independent 
position. Certain expenses were incurred 
in resigning under the Act, and if the 
clergyman who resigned under it got 
nothing at all, he was in a worse posi- 
tion than if he simply resigned. On 
public grounds it was desirable that 
incapable incumbents should be en- 
couraged to resign; and it was unde- 
sirable to introduce words which would 
have a distinct tendency to discourage 
them to do so. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 26, 
to leave out from (‘read’) to the end 
of line 27,—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
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Lorp GRIMTHORPE opposed the 
Amendment. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY also 
opposed the Amendment. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) supported the Amendment. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ?”’ 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
26; Not-Contents 41: Majority 15. 


Amendment agreed te. 


Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that as 
the Bill stood, where a curate was com- 
pulsorily employed, the salary of the 
curate was to be taken into account in 
calculating the net annual value of the 
benefice, which was so far right. But 
it did not go far enough, and, in fact, 
would do very little; first, because the 
employment of a curate was not com- 
pulsory unless the income of the benefice 
was £500 a-year; and, secondly, because 
the clergy who can afford it generally 
employ curates wherever there is work 
enough for them, far beyond the require- 
ments of the law, and it is very injurious 
to the parish for them to be hampered 
in so doing by pensions paid out to their 
predecessors. He, therefore, proposed 
to extend the provisions of the clause so 
that if a curate was employed in fact, in 
a parish where the population exceeded 
3,000, or where there was more than one 
church to be served, or where more than 
two services on Sunday were usually 
held, in all those cases the salary of the 
curate should be deducted in estimating 
the annual value of the benefice for the 
purposes of the Act. The Commissioners 
who awarded the pension to the retiring 
incumbent were generally his neigh- 
bours and friends, who were naturally 
disposed to give him as much as they 
could; and sometimes considerable pen- 
sions were paid to retired clergymen who 
had fair private means of theirown. That 
Act had produced a good deal of hardship 
to the new incumbents, partly owing to 
this causeand partly to others which are 
uotorious—namely, the fall in value of 
all livings depending on either land or 
tithes ; and it was desirable to secure, 
as far as they could, that the incoming 
clergyman of a parish should have fair 
remuneration for his services. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 9, 
after (“‘curate”’), insert (“who is or 
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might be”); and after (‘‘ employed ”’), 
insert (‘‘or is, in fact, employed, the 
population exceeding 3,000, or if there 
is more than one church to be served or 
more than two services on Sunday are 


usually held”’).—( Zhe Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Tue Bishop or CARLISLE said, he 
did not wish to oppose the object of that 
Amendment, which seemed to him to be 
in the right direction; but there was a 
little inconvenience in pledging oneself 
on so technical a matter upon merely 
hearing the words of the Amendment 
read. Therefore the noble Lord would 
perhaps not object, if the Amendment 
was now accepted, to its being open to 
the Bench of Bishops to consider it care- 
fully before the Report stage, It was 
only fair for him (the Bishop of Carlisle) 
to add that he had known instances in 
his own diocese, of clergymen, who, 
having retired under that Act, and 
having subsequently come into possession 
of means which rendered them inde- 
pendent, had voluntarily resigned their 
pensions. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM anp 
CHANDOS said, he would accept the 
Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clause agreed to. 

Schedule agreed to. 

The Report of the said Amendments 
to be received Zo-morrow; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 144.) 
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LUNACY DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 
(No. 82.) COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorutay) said, that 
he had several Amendments to propose ; 
but they were not important, and did 
not affect the principle of the measure. 


Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received Zo-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 145.) 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)— SEATING 
OF PEERS—PRECEDENCE. 

QUESTION. 
Tue Kart or GALLOWAY asked the 

Lord Chamberlain, Whether he can in- 
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form the House why it was thought 
necessary to adopt any form of ballot 
for the seating of Peers on the occasion 
of the Jubilee Thanksgiving in West- 
minister Abbey on the 2Ist instant in 
preference to their being seated in ac- 
cordance with their precedence on the 
Peerage Roll of the United Kingdom ? 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
that as Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the House to superintend the 
distribution of the tickets, he had been 
requested by the Lord Chamberlain, who 
was not a Member of the Committee, to 
answer the Question of the noble Earl. 
Of the 510 tickets furnished by the Lord 
Chancellor for distribution to Peers and 
Peeresses 180 were allotted to Cabinet 
Ministers, ex-Cabinet Ministers and their 
wives, Dukes and Duchesses, and Privy 
Councillors being Peers and their wives, 
and the Committee having charge of this 
matter then proceeded to distribute the 
remainder by ballot. The reason that 
this mode of distribution was adopted 
was that the Committee did not consider 
that the service in the Abbey was a 
really State ceremonial, like a Corona- 
tion, when Peers attended in their robes, 
and sat in the order of their precedence. 
The Lord Chancellor in his Parliamen- 
tary robes represented their Lordships’ 
House, and the Committee thought that 
amply sufficient for the occasion. The 
recommendations arrived at by the Com- 
mittee were circulated a fortnight before 
the ceremony, so that his noble Friend 
had ample notice; but why he should 
have waited until nine days after the 
ceremony before he introduced what he 
(Lord Colville of Culross) must consider 
as a Vote of Censure on the Committee 
he could not understand. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
as representing the Government, and 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) the 
Leader of the Opposition in that House, 
concurred in the recommendations; and 
the noble Lord would have been better 
advised if he had stated his objections 
on a more fitting occasion. 

Eart GRANVILLB said, that he was 
quite ready to assume any responsibility 
that might attach to him in this matter. 
He agreed, in the first place, to the 
suggestion that a Committee should be 
appointed to consider the arrangements, 
and that they should adopt some prin- 


ciple of seating Peers, or go to a ballot.: 


Afterwards, when the noble Lord the 
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Chairman of the Committee informed 
him of the course taken by the Com- 
mittee, he agreed to it; but he had no 
authority to decide upon the matter. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
did not intend his Question to be a Vote 
of Censure upon the Committee; but 
having heard that there was some dis- 
content upon the subject he had brought 
the matter forward. The most natural 
proceeding would have been that their 
Lordships should have sat according to 
precedence. He did not mention the 
matter before the ceremony because he 
did not wish it to appear that he had 
any desire to upset the arrangements. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the noble Lord the Chairman of the 
Committee had given no ren as 
to why a ballot was adopted in prefer- 
ence to allowing Peers to sit according 
to their precedence. 

Lorp BRAYE said, that Peers were 
not present in an official capacity, and 
it was only when in an official capacity, 
as at the Coronation, that they sat in 
order of precedence. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) observed that he was unable 
to add any information to what had been 
already stated, beyond the fact that the 
order of precedence of Peers was settled 
by Act of Parliament centuries ago. 


PARLIAMENT—JUDGMENTS OF THIS 
HOUSE — NOTIFICATION TO DIVI- 
SIONS OF THE HIGH COURT OF JUS- 
TICE AND TO THE COURT OF AP- 
PEAL.—MOTION. 


Lorpv COLERIDGE, in rising to 
move— 

“That this House should direct its judgments 
to be formally notified to the Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice and to the Court of Ap- 
peal which may be affected thereby,” 
said, it was the fact that the House of 
Lords had no power to enforce its own 
decrees, and that the parties were put to 
the unnecessary expense of making a 
motion in the Court below in order to 
have the judgment of the House carried 
into effect. In making this Motion, he 
had no desire to interfere in any way 
with the practice in the Scotch and Irish 
Courts. 

Moved, ‘That this House should direct its 
judgments to be formally notified to the Divi- 
sions of the High Court of Justice and to the 
Court of Appeal which may be affected there- 
by.” —( The Lord Coleridge.) 


2T2 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said he entirely approved of 
the object of the noble and learned Lord 
in making this Motion. Hethoughtthe 
abolition of a quite unnecessary expense 
should be encouraged. It might be a 
matter of convenience to notify these 
judgments to the Courts mentioned ; but 
still he thought it was unnecessary to do 
so. There were, however, some techni- 
cal arrangements to be made by the 
Clerk of Parliaments, and he asked, con- 
sequently, that the question should stand 
over for the present. 


Motion postponed. 


THE EARL OF MAR. 
MOTION FOR PRINTING A PETITION. 


Tue Eant or WEMYSS, in rising to 
move that the Petition of the Earl of 
Mar for an investigation into the con- 
nection between the Mar estates and 
the ancient Mar dignity, with a view to 
a rehearing of his right to the estates of 
Mar, presented on the 27th instant, be 
printed, said it was not his purpose, in 
the slightest degree, in making that 
Motion, to enter into the subject-matter 
of that Petition; quite the contrary. 
His only object in putting the Notice 
upon the Paper was for their Lordships’ 
convenience, it being within his know- 
ledge that a Motion would be made 
in a day or two in their Lordships’ 
House by a distinguished Member of 
their Lordships’ House on the subject of 


the Petition; and, therefore, it would |: 


be more convenient that the Petition 
should be laid before them in a printed 
form. He hoped the Motion would meet 
with their Lordships’ approval. 


Moved, ‘That the Petition of the Earl 
of Mar, presented on the 27th instant, 
be printed.””—( The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) trusted that their Lordships 
would not accede to the Motion. The 
questions involved in the Petition would 
necessarily create a considerable and, he 
he was afraid, not altogether a placid 
debate. There were allegations in the 
Petition the accuracy of which it was 
obvious would not be admitted by those 
who were interested on the other side. 
There were allegations as to their Lord- 
ships’ House sitting as a Court of Appeal 
from the decision of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, and upon those allegations, 


{LORDS} 
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if they were made the subject of com- 
ment, it would be his duty to say some- 
thing. He desired not to enter into the 
merits of the case. He was sure that 
the noble Earl (the Earl’ of Mar), on 
whose behalf the noble Earl was mov- 
ing, would understand that no one took 
a stronger part in his favour on a certain 
occasion than he (Lord Halsbury) him- 
self had done, he having assisted in 
passing an Act of Parliament which had 
enabled the noble Earl (the Earl of Mar) 
to sit in that House. It was, however, 
impossible not to see that there were 
matters referred to in this Petition which 
would raise, he did not hesitate to say, 
very angry debate, and he could not but 
think that it would not be for the con- 
venience of their Lordships’ House that 
a document containing such allegations 
should be circulated until those allega- 
tions had been answered, and until some 
opportunity for debate had been given, 
if it were thought right to debate the 
matter at all. To circulate such a docu- 
ment would be to give a certain weight 
and authority to the statements it con- 
tained, and which would probably form 
the subject of grave and serious contro- 
versy. He believed, further, that it was 
not usual to print Petitions to their Lord- 
ships’ House, and he should deprecate 
an act of their Lordships’ House which 
would appear to give the sanction of 
their authority to allegations the accu- 
racy of some of which he had no doubt 
would be strenuously denied. 

Lorpv BLANTYRE supported the 
Motion. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, 
he thought that the very argument 
which had been put forward by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, that when the Question came on 
for discussion it was likely to be debated 
with some acrimony, showed the neces- 
sity of steps being taken which would 
insure their Lordships an opportunity of 
reading the Petition before the matter 
came on for discussion. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had stated that it was not usual 
to print Petitions that were presented to 
that House; but, after all, the point 
whether the Petition should or should 
not be printed was one for the determi- 
nation of theirLordships. 

Lorv WATSON said, he thought that 
it would be injudicious for their Lord- 
ships to direct that a document of this 








character containing ex parte statements 
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should be printed and circulated. Not- 
withstanding that this Petition was not 
printed, the noble Earl who was princi- 
pally interested in the matter would find 
no difficulty in having his case clearly 
stated to the House. It would be better 
that both Parties should be placed in a 
position of equality when the Question 
came under the consideration of the 
House. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
he had nothing to add to the statement 
he had already made, and he should 
certainly not press his Motion to a Divi- 
sion, though he thought it would have 
been for the advantage of their Lord- 
ships to have the document in their 
hands before the discussion on it took 
place. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — NAVAL 
REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp BRAYE asked, What accom- 
modation it is proposed to afford Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament to 
witness the Naval Review off Spithead 
on Saturday, 23rd July next? 

Lorpv ELPHINSTONE, in reply, 
said: On the occasion of the Naval 
Review at Portsmouth on Saturday the 
23rd of July, 1887, the Admiralty will 
arrange for the accommodation of such 
of their Lordships who wish to attend. 
The arrangements will be as follows :— 
Tickets of admission to H.M.S. Euphrates 
will be placed at the disposal of the 
Lord Chancellor for such Members of 
the House of Lords as declare their 
intention of being present. The tickets 
will not be transferable. Arrangements 
will be made for special trains to con- 
vey their Lordships from London into 
Portsmouth Dockyard, and the particular 
train will be indicated on the tickets. 
Arrangements will also be made for 
railway return tickets to be procurable 
some days before the 23rd, such tickets 
being available for the return journey on 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. It will 
assist the Admiralty in the arrangements 
they are now making, were their Lord- 
ships to apply at once to the Lord 
Chancellor, so that the Admiralty may 
be informed of the total number of 
tickets required. Every detail connected 
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with the measure will be published in 
the daily papers early next week. I 
would call your Lordships’ attention to 
the absolute necessity of going by the 
trains specified on the ticket; because 
some trains will go to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and others to Southampton. About 
114 pennants will be displayed, besides 
those which represent some foreign 
Powers. The Fleet will remain at 
anchor. The Euphrates carrying your 
Lordships will follow the Queen’s yacht. 
I may also mention that in the evening 
there will be illuminations. 

Tue Marquess or EXETER, while 
acknowledging the good arrangements 
the noble Lord was making for their 
Lordships to see the Naval Review, asked 
the noble Lord whether he had satisfied 
himself as to the steering qualities of the 
Euphrates, as he had been told that the 
ship would not steer? Ifthe informa- 
tion he had received on this point was 
correct, there would be considerable 
danger of running into the ships or of 
running aground, or, what would be still 
worse, there might be some danger of 
their Lordships running into the Queen’s 
yacht. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, he could 
assure the noble Marquess that every 
precaution would be taken to prevent 
such a misadventure. 

In reply to a further Question, 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, a limited 
number of tickets will be placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Chancellor. There 
will be a single ticket for each Peer, and 
when the Peers were all provided for, 
the remaining tickets would be divided 
among the Peeresses. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL [H.L. ]. 
Seiect Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 
D. Westminster L. oe and Camp- 


E. Dundonald. 

E. Harrowby. 

E. Brownlow. 

L. Balfour of Burley. 
The Committee to appoint their own Chair- 

man. 


L. Mount-Temple. 
L. de Vesci. 
L. Monkswell. 


Tfouse adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—New Writs Issuep—For Uni- 
versity of Dublin, v. Right honble. Hugh 
Holmes, Judge of Her Majesty's High Court 
of Justice in Ireland ; for North Paddington, 
v. Lionel Louis Cohen, esquire, deceased. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Distressed Unions (Ireland) * [307]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 2)*; 
Tramways (War Department) * [246]. 

Committee—Report—Crofters Holdings (Scot- 
land) |287]; Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure (No. 2)* [196]; Licensed Premises 
(Earlier Closing) (Scotland) [153]; Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
[167-306]. 

Report of Select Committee—Merchandise Marks 
Act (1862) Amendment [No. 203]. 

Report—Merchandise Marks Law Consolidation 
and Amendment * [194-304]; Merchandise 
(Fraudulent Marks)* [179]; Merchandise 
Marks Act (1862) Amendment * [142]; Cri- 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) [290.305]. 

Considered as amended— Pauper Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland) (Superannuation) * [62]. 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitrs — Considered as 
amended—Public Health (Scotland) (Cowden- 
beath Water) * [289]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 

(Killiney and Ballybrack)* [275]; Local 

Government (No. 5) * [280]; Local Govern- 

ment (No. 6)* [281]; Local Government 

(No. 8) * [286], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—o—— 


IRISH POOR RELIEF INQUIRY COM- 
MISSIONERS — FINANCIAL CONDI- 
TION OF THE UNIONS—DISTRESS IN 
CONNAUGHT. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) (for 
Mr. Drtton) (Mayo, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Irish Government 
have yet decided what course they pro- 
pose to adopt with reference to the finan- 
cial condition of the unions reported 
upon by the Irish Poor Relief In- 
quiry Commissioners ?—The hon. Mem- 
ber also asked, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention has been directed 
to the deepening poverty of a large sec- 
tion of the population of the province of 
Connaught, owing to certain causes set 
forth in the report of the Irish Poor 
Relief Inquiry Commissioners, to the 
increase of population in the congested 
districts, and to the great increase of 
ejectments and decrees for rent in those 
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districts ; and, whether the Government 
have in contemplation any measure to 
avert the dreadful suffering, which it is 
feared will ensue during the coming 
autumn and winter, if something be not 
done to meet this condition of things ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The policy of the Government with 
regard to the distressed Unions referred 
to is fully disclosed in a Bill which has 
been drafted and might have been in 
the hands of hon. Members this evening 
but for the action which certain hon. 
Members from Ireland, sitting below 
the Gangway, thought fit to adopt in 
opposing its introduction yesterday. The 
Government, however, propose to bring 
the Bill forward again as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked if 
the opposition to the Bill which had 
been mentioned by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was made by one or 
more than one? The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman spoke of certain 
Members. 

CotoneEL KING-HARMAN said, ob- 
jection by one Member would be suffi- 
cient to prevent the Bill being brought 
forward; but he believed two Members 
objected to it. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE LONDONDERRY RAILWAY 
(DURHAM). 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the working of the London- 
derry Railway between Sunderland and 
Seaham Harbour; whether the line is 
the property of the Marquess of London- 
derry, and was originally made, and at 
present is extensively used, for the con- 
veyance of coals from his Lordship’s 
collieries in the district of Seaham to 
Sunderland Docks ; whether it is a fact 
that coal trains are being continually 
run between the places named, and that 
about nine passenger trains are run each 
way per diem, and are usually well 
filled; whether the following facts are 
correctly stated—namely, that there are 
no continuous brakes in use on the pas- 
senger trains, and no steam brakes on 
the engines ; that there is no attempt to 
carry out the block system in any way 
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on the line; that there are neither guards 
nor vans for the coal trains during the 
day; that at night a guard rides on the 
last waggon on the coal trains with a hand 
lamp, but has no equipment, such as 
fog signals, and, should anything occur, 
has nothing but his hand lamp to protect 
his train; and, whether the Board of 
Trade has any means to enforce the 
adoption of some safety appliances suit- 
able to the nature of the line and its 
traffic, and will they take any steps 
toward that result ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Londonderry, Seaham, and Sunderland 
Railway is the property of the Marquess 
of Londonderry. It was inspected by 
an officer of the Board of Trade in 
1855, and authorized to be opened for 
passenger traffic. The line, which is 
about six miles in length, is partly in- 
terlocked, but continuous brakes are not 
used on the passenger carriages, and 
the line is not worked on the absolute 
block system. The Board of Trade have 
no information as to the other Questions 
asked; nor have they power to enforce 
the adoption of safety appliances. 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND) — MR. 

J. MACKINNON, J.P., ISLE OF SKYE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether the proceedings of John 
Mackinnon, Kyle, Isle of Skye, a magis- 
trate for the county of Inverness, upon 
Wednesday the 15th June instant, in 
depriving one man, two women, and 
three children of their liberty for several 
hours, by padlocking upon them the outer 
door of a house at Kyle, has been duly 
reported to him by the Local Authorities; 
and, if not, whether, in the interests of 
law and order, he will order a search- 
ing inquiry ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): John Mackinnon 
was tenant on Kyle for many years, and 
his gardener occupied the house in ques- 
tion. A gardener who had been in his 
employment for five years vacated the 
house lately, and a man, Munro, who 
was son-in-law of the former gardener, 
who died five years ago, took forcible 
possession of the house, without any 
right or title of any kind, and refused to 
leave. John Mackinnon did put a pad- 
lock on the door, and it was on for about 
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three hours. The whole matter relating 
to a dispute as to legal right, the parties 
may be left to a civil remedy for any 
wrong that may have been done on 
either side. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 

Str CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Government has decided 
to taks steps with reference to the navi- 
gation works of the River Bann, in con- 
sequence of the recent Report of the 
Commissioners on Public Works in Ire- 
land, or whether the subject is intended 
to be left in the first instance to the 
action of the grand juries of the respec- 
tive counties of Antrim and Derry; and, 
whether the Government will take the 
necessary steps to bring the subject be- 
fore such grand juries, as was the case 
after Lord Monck’s Commission, 1881 ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
is now prepared to state how much of 
the proposed grant of £50,000 for arterial 
drainage will be given for that of the 
Bann River; whether two Royal Com- 
missions have reported against the main- 
tenance of the navigation on the Lower 
Bann, and if that maintenance is useless 
and the cause of serious flooding in the 
district ; whether the inhabitants on the 
Bann are compelled to pay taxation to 
support a work that only floods their 
land; and, whether the Board of Works 
cannot make an order for the removal of 
the wooden lock gates, or take some 
immediate steps before the summer is 
over to give relief to the inhabitants of 
the district ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government has 
already taken the necessary steps to 
consult the Grand Juries of the counties 
of Antrim and Derry as to the naviga- 
tion of the River Bann, and to urge 
upon them the considerations in favour 
of abandoning the navigation which are 
put forward in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. Upon the decision of the 
Grand Juries will depend, to a certain 
extent, the character of the works which 
the Government are prepared immedi- 
ately to undertake for the better drain- 
age of the valley of the Bann. In any 
case the Government intend to insert 
sluices in the weir at Toome. That will 
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be necessary, whether the abandonment 
of the navigation be decided upon or not, 
and about £3,000 out of the £50,000 
will be devoted to that purpose. If the 
Grand Juries decide to maintain the 
navigation, it will likewise be necessary 
to insert sluices in the other weirs on the 
River ; and it may be possible to do some 
work this year on that at Cortna. Either 
or both of these works will be of consider- 
ableadvantage to districtsliable to floods. 
With regard to the lock gates, the Board 
of Works cannot make an order for their 
removal without legislation. 


VACCINATION—LEWIS MILLER (UCK- 
FIELD UNION). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, at Uckfield, 
on 23rd June, Lewis Miller was fined 
for not procuring his child to be vacci- 
nated ; whether Lewis Miller had been 
three times previously prosecuted and 
fined at the instance of the Guardians 
of the Uckfield Union in respect of the 
same child; whether, on or about the 
14th April last, the Local Government 
Board, in consequence of the previous 
prosecutions against Lewis Miller, wrote 
to the Guardians of the Uckfield Union, 
deprecating generally repeated prosecu- 
tions against the same man for the same 
offence; and, whether Captain Noble, 
Chairman of the Uckfield Board of 
Guardians, is also Chairman of the Uck- 
field Bench of Magistrates ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): On the 
23rd instant, an order was made on 
Lewis Miller to have his child vacci- 
nated within a month, and to pay the 
costs, amounting to 9s. 6d. He had 
been proceeded against three times pre- 
viously at the instance of the Guardians. 
On the first occasion an order was made 
on him to have his child vaccinated, and 
on the second and third occasions he was 
fined, the fines being 10s. and 5s., and 
the costs 12s. and 9s. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Guardians on the 21st of 
April last, Mr. Miller stated that his 
fines and costs were paid by a society for 
the abolition of compulsory vaccination. 
The Local Government Board have in- 
formed the Guardians generally of their 
views as to repeated prosecutions, as 
expressed in the letter to the Evesham 
Guardians. It rests with the Guardians, 
and not with the Board, to decide as to 
the course the Guardians shall adopt in 
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any case of default. I have communi- 
cated with the Clerk to the Guardians, 
and am informed that Captain Noble, 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of the Uckfield Union, is also Chairman 
of the Uckfield Bench of Magistrates. 
He believes Captain Noble was not on 
the Bench on the 23rd instant. Ifhe had 
been, he would not have taken part in 
the proceedings in the case of Lewis 
Miller. 


WAR OFFICE — REGIMENTAL BANDS 
AT POLITICAL FETES—THE DORSET. 
SHIRE REGIMENT. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, by permission of the Colonel 
Commanding, the band of the Dorset- 
shire Regiment is advertised to play, on 
the 27th July, at a Conservative féte, in 
aid of the Conservative cause, in the 
grounds of Pensylvania Castle, Port- 
land; and, whether he will take any 
action in the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The permission for this band to play at 
a political gathering was given without 
the authority of the General Command- 
ing, and will be withdrawn. 


NAVY — SENTENCE ON ASSISTANT 
PAYMASTER MONTGOMERY, H.4.S. 
* DUNCAN,” 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N,) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, With reference to the case 
of Mr. H. J. B. Montgomery, late 
Assistant Paymaster of H.M.S. Duncan, 
Sheerness, who was lately sentenced by 
court martial to two years’ hard labour, 
and to be dismissed from Her Majesty’s 
Service with disgrace, for stealing a sum 
of £500 and for desertion; whether he 
is aware that the said Mr. Montgomery 
returned of his own accord as soon as he 
heard that the money was missing, and 
that on his return he was kept a close 
prisoner, deprived of all his private 
effects, and for three days not allowed 
to communicate with his solicitor or any- 
one else, not even his brother, by which 
means he was kept from taking any 
steps to ascertain how the loss occurred ; 
whether it is a fact that the prosecution 
took no steps to trace the missing notes, 
and that the court martial convicted Mr. 
Montgomery of the theft merely on the 
circumstantial evidence, although Mr. 
Montgomery had offered to refund the 
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money, and of desertion, although he 
returned of his own accord; whether all 
the clothes and private effects of Mr. 
Montgomery are forfeited to the Crown; 
and, whether the Admiralty intend to 
take further steps to inquire into this 
loss, and to alter and annul the sen- 
tence ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Mr. 
Montgomery returned to his ship of his 
own accord; I am not aware of the 
reasons which prompted him to so act. 
He was kept a close prisoner, and not 
allowed access to his cabin ; but permis- 
sion was given for him to have from his 
cabin any letters or clothes that he 
might want. Communication with his 
solicitor was refused for one day only, 
until instructions were received from 
headquarters. The prosecution did take 
steps to trace the missing notes, but the 
efforts made were unsuccessful. The 
evidence on which the prisoner was con- 
victed, though mainly circumstantial, 
was conclusive to the Court. Under 
Section 19 of the Naval Discipline Act, 
the effects of all persons convicted of 
desertion are forfeited to the Crown. 
The Admiralty do not propose to inter- 
fere with the sentence. 


NAVY—H.M.SS. “ COLLINGWOOD,” “ CO- 
LOSSUS,” AND ** CONQUEROR”’—THE 
45-TON GUN. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
If he can inform the House when the 
12-inch breech-loading, mark V, 45-ton 
guns ordered by the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, on the 11th June, 1886, for the 
Collingwood, Colossus, and Conqueror, 
and promised by the War Office to be 
completed last October, are likely to be 
fit for service; if he can state when the 
guns ordered for the Hero are likely to 
be delivered; and, if he can acquaint 
the House how many of the 22 breech- 
loading guns ordered for the Naval 
Service by the late Board of Admiralty, 
on the 11th June and 16th July, 1886, 
have been handed over to the Admiralty ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE(Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter): 
The guns for the Colossus and Conqueror 
are of mark III., and have been on 
board those ships for some time past. 

Mr. DUFF: All of them? 

Mr. NORTHOOTE : Yes, all of them. 
The guns for the Collingwood were being 
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made by contract, and there had been 
some delay with them. It is expected 
that the guns for the Hero will be ready 
in the autumn. Of the 22 breech- 
loading guns, 10 have been handed over 
to the Admiralty, and the remainder 
will be handed over at the end of the 
year. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ACCOMMODATION FOR UN- 
TRIED PRISONERS. 


Mr, CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence between the Home 
Office and the local authorities as to the 
defects in the accommodation for un- 
tried prisoners, in time for the House to 
consider during the present Sessicn 
whether the engagements undertaken 
by the local authorities to remedy the 
existing defects are or are not adequate 
and satisfactory ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
I do not consider that any advantage 
would be gained by laying this Corre- 
spondence, which is very voluminous, 
upon the Table of the House. As I be- 
fore stated, the Correspondence is not 
yet complete; when it is complete, it 
will have to be considered whether any 
legislation may, or may not, be neces- 
sary. 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
FUND. 

Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the sum 
lying to the credit of what is known as 
the Royal Irish Constabulary Fund ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied): 
The Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary reports that the 
amount at present lying to the credit 
of the Constabulary Force Fund is 
£133,489, which is invested in Govern- 
ment Stock. 


LAW OF LIMITED LIABILITY— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HARROPSIDEBOTTOM (Staly- 
bridge) asked the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, in view of the anxiety felt by 
both employers and employed in the 
manufacturing districts, If he can state 
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when Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to introduce a measure for the amend- 
ment of the Law as to limited liability ? 
Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The subject is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and if the state of Public Busi- 
ness admits of it, they om to lay a 
measure of this description before Par- 
liament during the present Session. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAJOR 
GOSSELIN, R.M. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Why the name of 
Major Gosselin, R.M. was left out of the 
recent return of Resident Magistrates ; 
whether his name appears in the Irish 
Constabulary Guide as an Irish Resident 
Magistrate without a station in Ireland ; 
where does he reside; what are his 
judicial duties; and, what is his salary ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) : 
Sir, Major Gosselin is not for the present 
employed as a Resident Magistrate and 
does not receive pay as such. His name 
does not appear, therefore, on the list of 
Resident Magistrates. 

Mr. CONWAY : It appears in Zhom’s 
Directory. DoI understand the Under 
Secretary to say Major Gosselin receives 
no salary ? 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN: He has 
not received any pay as a Resident 
Magistrate since the present Government 
came into Office. 

Mr. CONWAY: Does he receive pay 
of any kind as an official ? 

Coroners KING-HARMAN: I am 
not aware. 


VACCINATION ACTS—ROBERT ESSAM'S 
IMPRISONMENT FOR NON-PAYMENT 
OF FINE, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the imprisonment 
of Robert Essam, of Kettering, for non- 
payment of a fine under the Vaccination 
Acts ; whether Robert Essam was, during 
his imprisonment, compelled to pick 
oakum, lie on a plank bed, and gene- 
rally submit to the same diet and treat- 
ment as if he had been sentenced to im- 
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prisonment with hard labour; whether 
such treatment, diet, and discipline are 
applicable to cases of non-compliance 
with the Vaccination Acts under the 
existing Law; and, whether he will 
advise the magistrates to treat such 
prisoners more leniently, or take steps 
to amend the existing Law, so as to pre- 
vent prisoners under the Vaccination 
Acts from being treated in the same way 
as felons? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
imformed, by the Prison Commissioners, 
that it is not a fact that Essam was 
treated as a prisoner under a sentence of 
hard labour. He was treated in the 
manner legally applicable under prison 
rules to those who are under sentenco of 
simple imprisonment. He made no com- 
plaint as to his treatment to anyone con- 
nected with the prison. I am not pre- 
pared to advise any special mode of 
treatment for persons imprisoned under 
the Vaccination Laws different from the 
treatment in numerous cases in which 
civil duties are enforced by imprison- 
ment in default of payment of fines. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether it is a 
fact that Essam was compelled to pick 
oakum, to lie on a plank bed, and to 
have the diet of a prisoner sentenced to 
hard labour? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is the caso 
that Essam picked some oakum, and 
had to lie on a plank bed; but it is not 
the case that he had the diet applicable 
to prisoners with hard labour. 


WAR OFFICE—COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that it is the intention 
of the authorities at the War Office to 
place over ninety commanding officers 
on half pay, under the Warrant of 1881, 
which was repealed by the present Go- 
vernment last January, on the ground 
that it was detrimental to the iuterests 
of the service ; and, what are the reasons 
which induce the War Office to compel 
ninety officers to retire after less than 
two years in command and from 25 to 
30 years’ service, thereby increasing the 
amount of the non-effective Vote, when, 
by the recent Warrant of January 1887, 
they have declared that it is injurious to 
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the service that commanding officers 
should be compulsorily retired under 
four years’ command ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. SranuorPe) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The recent Royal Warrant specially pro- 
vides that a lieutenant colonel shall be 
removed from his regiment after com- 
pleting six years’ service in the ranks. 
The reduction of one lieutenant colonel 
in each regiment of Cavalry and batta- 
lion of Infantry has already seriously 
diminished the promotion open to majors. 
To prolong the service of the remaining 
lieutenant colonels would not only add 
to this hardship, while conferring on the 
lieutenant colonels privileges to which 
they had no claim under the former 
Warrant, but would force on the Retired 
List many majors who have now every 
prospect of, and a fair claim to, promo- 
tion. It does not follow that the lieu- 
tenant colonels removed to half-pay 
would burden the Non-Effective List for 
any long time, as they will be eligible 
for employment on the Staff or in com- 
mand of regimental districts and other- 
wise, and many of them will, presum- 
ably, be so employed. Theactual number 
of commanding officers whose period of 
regimental service will expire during 
the present year is for the Cavalry regi- 
ments, 16, with an average period in 
command of two yearsand seven months ; 
and for the Infantry battalions, 54, with 
an average command of two years and 
four months. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTIONS 
AT BODYKE, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he will state what was the 
number of police and military engaged 
in carrying out the recent evictions at 
Bodyke; what length of time they were 
engaged on this work; how many 
families were evicted; and, the total 
cost to the country of these proceed- 
ings? 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), in reply, said, 
there were 209 police, including officers, 
and 100 military engaged at these evic- 
tions, and the time occupied was from 
the 25th May tothe 17th June. Twenty- 
five families were evicted; but he was 
unable to state the costs, as the accounts 
had not yet been furnished. 
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THE DOG TAX—IRELAND. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can explain 
under what circumstances the propor- 
tion of Dog Tax payable in Ireland 
under ‘‘The Dogs Regulation Aet, 
1865,” to the treasurers of counties and 
boroughs, has been reduced during re- 
cent years from the amount of contribu- 
tion originally payable ; what becomes 
of the surplus after the expenses and 
contributions to local bodies have been 

aid; and, whether he will consent to a 
eturn giving details of the disposal of 
the fund ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), in reply, said, 
that the reductions in the amount of the 
contributions was due to the operation 
of Section 2 of the Act 44 & 45 Vict. c. 18. 
The reason of the reduction was that the 
ordinary sums for the payment of clerks’ 
salaries had fallen short, owing to a re- 
duction in receipts of fines, &c., and the 
surplus from the Dog Tax had to be 
devoted to the purpose of paying these 
salaries. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
FRANCIS COOKE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, on the occasion of Francis 
Cooke being charged with presenting a 
revolver at Mr. Veich Simpson, Sergeant 
Henry said he was prepared to swear 
Cooke was sober; whether Cooke is now 
permitted to carry firearms; whether 
Sergeant Henry charged Mr. Veich 
Simpson a few nights afterwards with 
being drunk, while Constable Farrell 
appeared as plaintiff in the summons ; 
whether Mr. Turner, R.M. at petty 
sessions, commented strongly on such a 
breach of discipline as putting the con- 
stable forward as complainant, the ser- 
geant being the senior on duty; and, 
whether the Government intend to take 
steps, in accordance with the Constabu- 
lary Code, to remove Sergeant Henry 
from the district, if they still consider 
him fit to have charge of a station ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), in reply, said, 
the District Inspector of Constabulary 
reported that the sergeant did not say 
he was prepared to swear Cooke was 
sober on the occasion in question. Cooke 
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was still permitted to carry firearms, if 
he so desired, the Resident Magistrate 
saying, after the case was over, he saw 
no reason to recommend that the licence 
should be revoked. Simpson was not 
charged a few nights after, but a little 
over three weeks afterwards he was 
summoned. A constable acted as com- 
plainant by the direction of the sergeant, 
in accordance with the general instruc- 
tions the latter had received, to the 
effect that junior men should conduct a 
case whenever necessity arose, so that 
they might become accustomed to that 
duty. The Resident Magistrate did not 
comment strongly on this fact; but de- 
fendant remarked it was strange that 
the sergeant did not prosecute. The 
Resident Magistrate then inquired if it 
was not senior men who prosecuted ; 
but on hearing the sergeant’s explana- 
tion he was satisfied. The sergeant 
seemed to have properly discharged 
his duty, and the Government saw no 
reason to order his removal from the 
district. 

INDIA—THE NIZAM OF THE DECCAN— 
CONCESSION OF MINING RIGHTS TO 
THE DECCAN COMPANY. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, If he is aware that the exist- 
ence of certain mines in the Deccan was 
well known to the Natives, and that 
since the concession to the Deccan Com- 

any no fresh discoveries of minerals 

— been made; If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the details of 
the concession, giving the date of the 
commencement of the negotiations for 
it, and the names of the negotiators on 
both sides ; if he will state whether any 
other offers were made; and, whether 
the intention to let the mines was adver- 
tised; and, if so, where ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Iam aware of the fact stated in the first 
paragraph of the Question. Ifthe hon. 
Member will move for Papers on the 
subject of this concession, the Govern- 
ment will direct them to be furnished. 
The negotiations commenced in 1883, 
between Sirdar Diler Jung, on behalf of 
the Hyderabad State, and Mr. Watson 
on behalf of the projected Deccan Com- 
pany. Iam not aware that any other 
offers were made, or that the intention 
to let the mines was ever advertised. 


Colonel King- Harman 
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POST OFFICE — TENDER FOR THE 
CONVEYANCE OF INDIA AND CHINA 
MAILS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the ten- 
der of the Peninsular and Oriental Mail 
Company for the conveyance of the 
India and China Mails carries out the 
conditions on which tenders were in- 
vited, or in what particulars it introduces 
other and different conditions; whether 
the rejected tender or tenders were not 
more in accordance with the terms laid 
down by the Post Office; whether an 
opportunity will be afforded for fresh 
tenders on the part of any firm which 
may have thought it necessary to adhere 
to the conditions on which such tenders 
were invited by the Post Office; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the original conditions ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : In in- 
viting tenders for the conveyance of the 
India and China mails, the Post Office 
specified the several services required, 
but stated that it would be open to per- 
sons tendering to make an offer for the 
whole or any part of the services enume- 
rated, or to serve the several places men- 
tioned by other lines or routes. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company sent 
in six tenders for services, varying in 
character as to route of conveyance, 
rates of speed, and the amount of sub- 
sidy required, and the accepted tender 
clearly comes within the definition laid 
down by the Post Office. The rejected 
tenders were not more in accordance 
with the terms laid down by the Post 
Office; and as the time for tendering 
expired in March, 1886, it would be a 
departure from the engagement to which 
the Department was publicly committed 
to call for fresh tenders. As the condi- 
tions are practically embodied in the 
contract now before the House, I do not 
see that any advantage would result 
from laying on the Table a copy of the 
original conditions. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does the Treasury 
Minute clearly represent the conditions 
of the tender; and, if so, is it not the 
fact that the accepted tender differs both 
as to time, speed, and route from the 
tenders invited ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I have already pointed 
out that it does not differ as to route or 
as to speed from the original conditions 
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laid down, but with regard to time, there 
is, of course, some difference. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
In view of the discussion on this subject 
to-night, I would ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether he will consent 
to an early adjournment of the debate 
on the Criminal Law (Ireland) Amend- 
ment Bill ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrx) 
(Strand, Westminster): It is not pro- 
posed to take the adjourned discussion 
on the mail contract this evening. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE WELLINGBOROUGH UNION, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go. 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the repeated requests 
made by the ratepayers of Rushden, 
in the Wellingborough Union, North- 
amptonshire, for one or more additional 
guardians to be authorized; whether 
the following factsare correctly stated : — 
That the representation of Rushden on 
the Board of Guardians for the Welling- 
borough Union has not been increased 
since the formation of the board; that, 
in 1874, the number of houses in Rush- 
den was 476, whereas there are now 
1,060 houses, and more are being con- 
stantly built; that the population of 
Rushden was 2,122 in 1871; 3,658 in 
1881 ; over 5,000 in 1886, when a school 
census was taken and (allowing for 72 
houses since completed and occupied) 
must now exceed 5,300; that the rate- 
able value of the parish of Rushden 
was, in 1879, £7,292, whereas it is now, 
in spite of reductions in assessment of 
agricultural land, over £12,000; that, 
while throughout the union, in the 
aggregate, there is one guardian for 
every 1,000 persons, Rushden has only 
two guardians for a population of 5,300 
or more; that the Board of Guardians 
passed a resolution, on the 7th of April 
1887, that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for an ad- 
ditional guardian for Rushden, on ac- 
count of its large increase of population ; 
that the Local Government Board, in 
several letters, has admitted that Rush- 
den is entitled to increased represen- 
tation ; and, whether, having regard to 
the increased population of the whole 
union, and to the very great increase in 
the population and rateable value of 
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Rushden, the Local Government Board 
will consent to an additional member of 
the board for the union to represent 
Rushden ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board, both last year 
and in the present year, received a 
representation from the Guardians of 
the Wellingborough Union, in favour 
of an increased representation of the 
parish of Rushden on the Board of 
Guardians of that Union. The number 
of Guardians for Rushden has not been 
increased since the formation of the 
Union. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statements in the Ques- 
tion as to the number of houses in the 
parish, and its population and rateable 
value; but I have no means of veri- 
fying the statements as to certain of 
these particulars. There is some case 
in favour of an increased representation 
of the parish, and the Local Government 
Board would not be unwilling to assign 
an additional Guardian to Rushden, pro- 
vided that the total number of Guardians, 
which is 38, is not increased. With that 
view the Board proposed that the parish 
of Strixton, which, according to the 
Census of 1881, had a population of 
only 75, should be annexed to another 
parish for the purpose of the election of 
Guardians. The Board of Guardians 
have hitherto been opposed to this pro- 
posed annexation, but before the next 
annual election of Guardians takes 
place, the Board will consider whether 
the changes referred to as regards Rush- 
den and Strixton should not be made, 
notwithstanding the objection of the 
Guardians. 


LIGHTHOUSES (IRELAND) — CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE MAINLAND. 

Sirk EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government intend 
to make progress with the Bill to amend 
‘‘ Lloyd’s Act, 1871,” in order to enable 
‘- Lloyd’s” to connect lighthouses with 
the mainland, and especially to connect 
Tory Ireland with the mainland of the 
north-west coast of Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Bill to which the hon. Baronet 
refers is one to confer upon Lloyd’s cer- 
tain powers with respect to sites for 
signal stations, and it is intended to pro- 
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ceed with it; but the details of the mea- 
sure are still under consideration. 


SCOTCH LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS. 


Str GEORGE BALFOUR (Kincar- 
dine) asked the Lord Advocate, If the 
Department of the Secretary for Scot- 
land will expedite the Scotch Local 
Taxation Returns, so as to lessen the 
long period between the date for which 
ey ota and the date on which these 

eturns are in the hands of Members, 
for instance, the last delivered Returns 
for 1884-5 were only delivered nearly 
three years after date, on the 22nd June, 
1887, and these Returns, though ordered 
by the House to be printed on the 24th 
June, 1886, were only available a year 
later ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities), in reply, said, the 
Secretary for Scotland would take steps 
to expedite the issue of these Returns, 
which should be in the hands of Mem- 
bers as early as possible. He might be 
allowed to state that, in his previous 
answer to a Question’ of the hon. and 
gallant Member, he did not intend to 
suggest that there had been any dila- 
toriness on the part of the Board of 
Supervision, or the Crown Authorities, 
in the work done by them. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
TENDERS FOR DRUGS, &c. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in April, 1886, tenders 
were invited for the supply of drugs and 
sundries to Her Majesty’s Prisons; 
whether the accepted tender was at the 
rate of 124 per cent discount off the list 
of prices supplied by the department ; 
whether one of the rejected tenders was 
at the rate of 20 per cent discount; and, 
whether the firm sending in the lower 
tender has been in the habit of supply- 
ing several great hospitals, and furnished 
testimonials of competency and trust- 
worthiness from upwards of thirty well 
known medical men in various parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and, if so, 
whether a reason can be assigned for 
the payment of a price 74 per cent 
higher than that for which the drugs 
could have been obtained ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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Sir; I am informed by the Chairman of 
the Prison Commission that the facts 
are substantially as stated in the Ques- 
tion. It is held, and very reasonably, 
by the Medical Inspector of the Depart- 
ment, that contractors who have been 
tried and tested as supplying pure drugs 
should be preferred, unless some con- 
siderable advantage is to be gained by 
not doing so. The difference of price 
referred to in the Question would not, 
for the whole of the prisons, amount to 
more than £95. I see no reason to in- 
terfere with the practice of the Depart- 
ment, which is, I believe, similar to that 
followed in other Public Departments 
and large hospitals. 


WAR OFFICE — THE ORDNANCE IN- 
QUIRY COMMISSION — LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL HOPE AND CAPTAIN ARMIT. 


Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether Lieutenant Colonel 
Hope, V.O. and Captain Armit stated, 
in paragraph 228 of the Report of the 
Ordnance Inquiry Commission, as the 
witnesses ‘‘who charged corruption 
against certain Officers and gentlemen 
inconnection with the system of contracts 
for stores for the public service,” which 
charges are stated to be, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, in the last para- 
graph of their Report, ‘false and un- 
founded,” still hold commissions in the 
Volunteer Forces; and, if so, whether 
the Government, under the circum- 
stances, intend to take any, and, if so, 
what, steps with reference to these 
Officers ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Sir, Her Majesty has been advised to 
dispense with the services of Captain 
Armit. As regards Colonel Hope, his 
case rests on a somewhat different 
ground, and my decision is contained in 
a letter, which I caused to be addressed 
to Captain Noble on the 27th instant, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will read. 

‘War Office, June 27, 1887. Sir,—I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
14th inst., relative to the charges made against 

ourself and others which have recently been 
investigated by a Royal Commission. Mr. 
Stanhope entirely agrees with the finding of the 
Commissioners that these charges were based on 
— which were ‘ not enough to raise in any 
air mind even a passing suspicion that there 
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might be corruption,’ and as regards the trans- 
actions in which you were more immediately 
concerned, that the charges were ‘not only 
wholly unfounded, but there never was any 
evidence whatever to justify their being made.’ 
He finds it difficult adequately to express his 
condemnation of the conduct of those who have 
made these false, calumnious, and disgracefu! 
charges ; but the whole subject having been 
referred by his Predecessor to a Judicial Com- 
mission, and the Commissioners having reported 
that in their opinion Colonel Hope’s charges, 
though ‘culpably reckless,’ were not ‘inten- 
tionally false'—that Colonel Hope ‘ had admitted 
his mistakes with honourable candour,’ and had 
* more or less atoned for his conduct in making 
these charges by the frankness with which he 
had admitted his mistakes when they were 
pointed out to him,’—Mr. Stanhope feels him- 
self debarred from taking any action against 
that officer. As regards Captain Armit, His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief has submitted to Her Majesty that he 
be removed from the Volunteer Service. —I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Ratpx Tuompson.” 


Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention had been calledto a pamphlet, 
in which Colonel Hope virtually repeated 
some of the charges in question ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
that he had seen the pamphlet referred 
to, and it was under his consideration ; 
but as regards that pamphlet it was 
open to him to bring an action against 
Colonel Hope, if he thought any of the 
charges made in that justified such 
action. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—FRENCH 
OCCUPATION OF THE NEW HE. 
BRIDES. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, having regard to the 
strong interest felt by the Australian 
Colonies in the maintenance of the en- 
gagements entered into by Great Britain 
and France for the non-occupation by 
either Power of the New Hebrides, he 
can state what progress is being made 
in the negotiations with the French Go. 
vernment on the subject, and can assure 
the House that there is reason to expect 
a speedy withdrawal of the French 
troops from the position they now occupy 
in those islands ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Our representations to 
the French Government have not at 
present resulted in the acceleration of 
the negotiations; but I still hope that 
the discussions with that Government 
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will very shortly be concluded, and that 
the withdrawal of the detachments in 
the New Hebrides will be arranged. 

Mr. BRYCE asked, whether, con- 
sidering the great length to which these 
negotiations had extended, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not state anydate when 
they might expect to learn the result ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON, in reply, 
said, as far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were concerned, there had been 
no delay, and no ground for delay. But, 
while awaiting a reply from a Foreign 
Government, it was impossible to ask 
that a date should be fixed. 


TRUCK BILL—THE BELFAST 
SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, With regard to the fact 
that six thousand shipwrights, lately on 
strike in Belfast, in consequence of the 
refusal of tbeir employers to pay wages 
weekly instead of fortnightly, have re- 
turned to work, after petitioning this 
House, in the hope that the House 
would favourably regard their claim, 
what provision the Government will 
agree to have inserted in the Truck Bill 
to regulate the weekly payment of 
wages ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): If the 
hon. Member was present at the dis- 
cussion on the Truck Bill on Tuesday, 
he will be aware of the great difficulty 
felt by the Government in framing any 
fixed rule as to the period of payment of 
wages which would suit the varying 
circumstances of all industries. I ob- 
serve that some clauses have been set 
down for consideration on Report of the 
Truck Bill, and the House will then 
have an opportunity of further consider- 
ing the question. Personally, I am in 
favour of weekly or fortnightly payment 
of wages where the workmen are paid 
according to time, and where no special 
circumstances exist to render impossible 
the weekly or fortnightly measurement 
of the work done. si could not, how- 
ever, without Notice, say whether I 
could advise the insertion of a clause 
dealing with the matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
QUARTER SESSIONS AT NENAGH. 
Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, at the 
recent Quarter Sessions at Nenagh, in 
the North Riding of Tipperary, on the 
8th June, the only case for trial was one 
for the larceny of a duck; whether the 
finding of the Grand Jury in the case 
was “no bill;’’ whether witnesses were 
brought from Roscrea, a distance of 
twenty miles, and jurors from their 
homes even more distant; whether five 
jurors had fines of £2 2s. each recorded 
against them, for not at once answering 
to their names, although no petty jury 
was empannelled; whether the Crown 
Solicitor, Mr. George Bolton, was in at- 
tendance, in charge of this prosecution ; 
how much did this alleged larceny of the 
duck cost the county; whether he will 
consider the advisability of having such 
cases disposed of by the magistrates in 
the district at Petty Sessions; and, whe- 
ther, in face of such an entire absence of 
crime in the North Riding of Tipperary, 
the extra police will be withdrawn from 
that district? The hon. Member said, 
he wished to draw attention to the fact 
that a passage in his question relating to 
the enormous expense incurred in bring- 
ing such trifling cases before a Court of 
Quarter Sassions had been expunged. 
Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, it was only his duty to answer 
Questions as they appeared on the 
Paper. He was informed that the facts 
were substantially as stated in the first 
three paragraphs of the Question. The 
jury panel was called over, and it was 
imperative on the Court to call over the 
panel whether there were any cases for 
trial or not. Some jurors had fines re- 
corded against them, but they afterwards 
attended and got these fines remitted. 
Mr. Bolton did not appear to have had 
anything to say to the criminal proceed- 
ings. Mr. Bolton happened to be pre- 
sent, but he did not interfere in the 
ease. The expenses of the prosecution 
referred to in the Question had not yet 
been ascertained. They would probably 
not exceed £3. The Government could 
not adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
Member as regarded the disposal of 
cases by magistrates, who must be 
clearly guided by the merits of each 
case. The question of the reduction of 
the police force in the North Riding of 
Tipperary had been considered, and a 
reduction of 10 men had been approved 
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reduction could at present be made. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
what fee would be paid the Crown Soli- 
citor for attending to prosecute about 
this expensive duck ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN : I must 
ask for Notice of the question. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Would the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman say whether the duck 
was included in these fees ? 


[No reply. } 


RIOTS AND ASSAULTS (IRELAND)~ 
THE RECENT RIOTS AT CORK. 


Mr. HOOPER (Oork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has been in- 
formed that, at a meeting of magis- 
strates of the City of Cork, held on 
Monday on the requisition of the Mayor, 
it was resolved unanimously to request 
the Government to order a sworn in- 
quiry into riots which occurred in Cork 
on the previous Tuesday, their cause, 
their result, and the police arrangements 
existing on the occasion ; whether, in 
the event of such inquiry taking place, 
the Mayor of Cork will be a member of 
the Court of Inquiry; and, upon what 
grounds Captain Plunkett, Divisional 
Resident Magistrate refused to attend 
the above-mentioned meeting of magis- 
strates, though requested to do so? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have already replied to the first 
paragraph of this Question. As regards 
Captain Plunkett’s absence from the 
meeting, I have not had time to receive 
a statement from him on the subject; 
but I presume that he had other official 
engagements. 


WAR OFFICE—SMALL ARMS FACTORY, 
ENFIELD—DISCHARGE OF WORK- 
MEN. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, during the last few weeks, 
there have been about 500 men dis- 
charged from the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield; and, whether it is 
intended to still further reduce the 
number of men employed ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked, Whether large sums had 
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not recently been spent in extending the 
buildings and machinery at Enfield, to 
the amount of £32,000 for the latter, 
and £20,000 for the former ? 

Tote SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Nortucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: I must ask for No- 
tice of this latter Question. The dis- 
charges at Enfield from all causes since 
the Ist of April have been 152, of which 
60 have been by way of reduction. No 
decision has yet been come to as regards 
further reductions. 


ADMIRALTY—THE MAXIM GUN. 


Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Maxim Gun has been fired without 
fault since Mr. Maxim visited Ports- 
mouth to instruct the sailors in loading 
and handling the gun and magazines ; 
and, whether the so-called failing of the 
gun when Members of the House were 
present on the invitation of the noble 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone, 
was due solely to the fact that the 
sailor had not previously been instructed 
in its use ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
gun in question has been successfully 
fired by Mr. Maxim since his visit to 
Portsmouth, but it took a day to put it 
in order before firing. The failure of 
the gun on the occasion referred to was 
not from any want of instruction on the 
part of the seamen who fired it, but 
owing to one of Mr. Maxim’s men 
having changed the gun which had been 
prepared for firing for one that was out 
of order. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S SALARY. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the event of a vacancy 
taking place in the office of Attorney 
General for Ireland, the emoluments of 
that office will be fixed in accordance 
with the terms fixed by the Treasury, 
aud stated in the letter from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to the Chief Secre- 
tary, dated 10th April, 1886 ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The present Irish Government 
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agree with the opinion held by their 
Predecessors, and conveyed to the Lords 
of the Treasury by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) in his letter of May 27, 
1886—namely, that it would not be 
reasonable or fair to fix, the salary at a 
less rate than £5,000 a-year. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER gave 
Notice that, at the earliest opportunity, 
he would take the opinion of the House 
upon the question whether the decision 
of the late Government that the salary 
should be £4,000 ought not to be ad- 
hered to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RE- 
DUCTION OF JUDGES. 


Me. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When he proposes to introduce a Bill for 
a reduction of the number of the Irish 
Judges ; and, whether, in the event of 
any vacancy occurring in the Judicial 
Bench, he will take care that no fresh 
appointment is made until Parliament 
has had the opportunity of considering 
such Bill? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government have already 
expressed their desire to see the number 
of Irish Judges reduced; but, having 
regard to the present state of Public 
Business in the House, they are unable 
to say when they will be in a position to 
propose legislation on the subject. They 
will do so as soon as possible. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: May I 
point out that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
part of the Question ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: The Go- 
vernment cannot undertake to adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said: I wish to ask a Question arising 
out of the answer given to the previous 
Question of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton; and it is 
only fair to explain to the House what 
is exactly the purport of my Question. 
When the Bill dealing with the Chief 
Judges of the Irish Courts was passing 
through this House there was consider- 
able opposition to it on this side, and in 
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the end an arrangement was made be- 
tween the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and myself 
that that opposition should not be car- 
ried on, on the distinct agreement by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
would bring in, during the present Ses- 
sion, a Bill to deal with this question of 
the number of Irish Judges on the 
lines of the Bill which I brought in 
in 1885. He was careful to say there 
might be differences on some points 
of minor detail, but that the Bill 
should be based on the Bill of 1885, 
and should be brought in as early as 

ossible. The answer which the right 

on. and gallant Gentleman the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary just gave was 
that he could not say whether such a 
Bill could be brought in or not; and I 
rise to appeal to the Leader of the 
House, in order that we may have an 
assurance from him that the pledge 
given by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will be redeemed in its entirety. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question, I should like to ask him whe- 
ther he is not aware that I withdrew an 
Amendment which stood in my name 
against the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) Bill, which would have pre- 
vented the appointment of an additional 
Judge, on the distinct pledge given by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
Government would bring in a Bill to 
reduce the number of Irish Judges? I 
would ask whether the Government will 
take care, in the circumstances, that no 
additional Judges are appointed ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Any engagement which 
the Government have entered into with 
the House will be observed in letter and 
in spirit. They will not withdraw in 
any degree from the spirit of the engage- 
ment into which they have entered. The 
right hon. Gentlemen are both aware 
that it is not within the power of the 
Government to force a measure on Par- 
liament of this character. I will under- 
take that the engagement, whatever it 
was, shall be exactly fulfilled. 


THE ROYAL TITLES—THE TITLE OF 
‘“* EMPRESS.” 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green N.E.) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether the signa- 
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ture to the Queen’s Letter of Thanks, 
issued at Windsor Castle on 24th June, 
and addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on Saturday 
25th June, is in accordance with the 
solemn pledges given in Parliament by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister in 1876, when the Royal Titles 
Bill was carried, when the former stated, 
‘‘ We, the Government, will endeavour 
to prevent the use of the title in the 
United Kingdom,” and the latter said 
‘‘T am sure that under no circumstances 
would Her Majesty assume ... . 
the title of Empfess in England ;” and, 
whether the Government will undertake 
that in future the title of Empress shall 
only be used in accordance with the 
pledges given in 1876? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Queen’s Letter of Thanks was addressed 
to her whole people, including her 
Indian subjects, many of whom took 
part in the festivity of the past week. 
Hence the use of the title Empress. 
But in all documents relating to the 
business of the United Kingdom Her 
Majesty abstains from using the title of 
Empress. It does not appear to the 
Government, therefore, that there has 
been any violation of the assurances 
given in 1876. 

Mr. HOWELL asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had had his atten- 
tion drawn to the fact that in 1876, 
when the Royal Titles Bill was carried, 
the Lord Chancellor said the title of 
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Empress should be ‘‘ localized to India? 
| No reply. } 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAIN- 
AGE (IRELAND)—DRAINAGE OF THE 
RIVER BARROW. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps have been taken 
about the drainage of the River Bar- 
row ; and, whether, with a view to the 
progress of work, and the relief of the 
great distress in the district amongst the 
labouring class from the want of em- 
ployment, the Government will take the 
necessary steps to have the works com- 
menced this summer ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet )(who replied) said : 
The hon. Member is aware that legisla- 
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tion would be necessary to enable the 
Government to adopt or carry out any 
general scheme with regard to the drain- 
age of the Barrow. The Government 
propose to undertake the preliminary 
surveys necessary for the preparation of 
a Bill dealing with the case of the Bar- 
row; and they hope also to be able to 
carry out some minor work on the river, 
which can be effected without change in 
the law if no difficulties are raised 
locally. The expense of these proceed- 
ings will be a charge upon the sum of 
£50,000, which, in compliance with the 
promise of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
will be asked to vote for expenditure 
in Ireland during the present financial 
year. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC — ALTERNATIVE 
MAIL SERVICE vid VANCOUVER. 


Capraryn COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he has received 
any telegram from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hong Kong, or from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, 
advocating an alternative mail service 
vid Vancouver; and, if so, whether he 
can state to the House the contents of 
such telegram ? 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentieman had received any telegrams 
to the same effect from other Chambers 
of Commerce ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There has been a 
somewhat remarkable simultaneous flow 
of telegrams from various parts of the 
world. The Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hong Kong has tele- 
graphed to me as follows :— 

** On supposition that the speed of mails will 
be greatly accelerated and on political grounds, 
this chamber now approves fortnightly service 
via Canada, providing there is no increase in 
this colony’s contribution to the Postal Union.” 
I have also received, indirectly, a tele- 
rom from the Shanghai Chamber of 

ommerce, warmly advocating this alter- 
native route, and also a telegram to the 
same effect from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Foochow. Similar telegrams 
have been received from several Cham- 
oo of Commerce in the United King- 

Om. 
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FACTORIES ACTS—FACTORY INSPEC- 
TOR IN BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there is a vacancy 
in the office of Factory Inspector in 
Belfast; and, whether, if so, he will 
appoint a competent working man to 
the position ? 

nr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked, 
whether an application for the post had 
already been sent in by a Nationalist ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): There is 
no vacancy in the office. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—ULSTER CANAL 
BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; Whether the Go- 
vernment intend to bring in the Ulster 
Canal Bill this Session ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said, the Government would be 
very glad to bring in the Ulster Canal 
Bill, if the hon. Gentleman could give 
him the assurance that it would not be 
opposed, as it was before, by hon. Mem- 
bers who sat near the hon. Gentleman. 


INLAND DRAINAGE AND NAVIGATION 
(IRELAND)—DRAINAGE OF THE 
RIVER BARROW. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, What portion of the 
sum of £50,000, which he has promised 
to devote to purposes of Irish improve- 
ment, it is intended to expend on the 
drainage of the Barrow; and, whether 
the work can be commenced at once ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): This Question has 
already been answered. I am afraid it 
will not be possible to undertake works 
costing more than £5,000 upon the 
Barrow during the present financial 
year. There will be no delay in com- 
mencing the work in question, and pre- 

aratory steps are already being taken 
S the Irish Authorities. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—REVIEW 
AT ALDERSHOT. 

Masor-Genzrat GOLDSWORTHY 

(Hammersmith) asked the Secretary of 
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State for War, Whether facilities: can- 
not be afforded for the families of 
Members of Parliament to view the 
Royal Review of Troops, at Aldershot, 
on 9th July ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
SrannorPe) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, he was sorry to say there 
would be comparatively little accom- 
modation for Members of the House 
and their families on the stands erected 
near the scene of the forthcoming Re- 
view. He had not thought it right to 
submit any estimate for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of erecting a stand for 
Members. On the stand that was being 
built there, there would be 250 places 
for Members of the House of Lords and 
400 for Members of the House of Com- 
mons. But there would also be an en- 
closure for carriages and other places 
from which the Review could be seen. 
As to refreshments, there would be a 
contractor on the ground who would 
supply them. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) 
asked, what means would be taken to 
test the security of the seats to be 
erected at Aldershot on the occasion of 
the Review ; and, also whether, as the 
accommodation appeared to be limited, 
the Secretary of State would see that 
larger accommodation was provided, 
making the necessary charge for it ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, a con- 
tractor was putting up certain seats, of 
which 400 had been allotted to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and the 
remainder would be let by the con- 
tractor. 


Business of 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
—THE BILLS. 

Mr. RICHARDS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, as he deems it too late in the 
Session to refer the two Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Bills to a Select Com- 
mittee, he will afford an opportunity for 
the discussion of these measures by the 
House ? 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government are prepared to 
recognize the great interest taken in 
the subject of Welsh Intermediate Edu- 
cation throughout the Principality by 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the Bills which now stand 
for Second Reading in the House; and, 
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if not, whether they will give the whole 
question their serious consideration dur- 
ing the Recess, with a view to legislation 
at as early a period as possible in the 
next Session of Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the Questions of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Merthyr Tydfil and for Den- 
bigh, I regret that it will be impossible 
at this period of the Session to read the 
two Welsh Intermediate Education Bills 
a second time, and then send them to a 
Select Committee ; but recognizing the 
great interest taken in the subject, Her 
Majesty’s Government will, during the 
Recess, give the matter their careful 
consideration with a view to legislation 
next Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— COAL 
MINES, &c. REGULATION BIULL. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he can name a day when 
the Coal Mines Bill will be proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked, 
whether the Bill would be reprinted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): I will 
undertake to see if the Bill can be re- 
printed. It is within the knowledge of 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. E. Ellis) that 
an endeavour is being made to arrive 
at an understanding with hon. Members 
who have a practical knowledge of the 
questions dealt with in the Coal Mines 
Bill as to the Amendments which they 
deem to be of importance. I have every 
hope that a practical agreement will 
soon be arrived at, and directly I am 
able to do so, I will confer with hon. 
Members who are interested in the mea- 
sure, and arrange for its further pro- 


gress. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— RAILWAY 
(RATES BILL. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What course the Government propose 
to take in reference to the Railway Rates 
Bill; and, whether, considering that a 
similar Bill was fully discussed and read 
a second time last year in this House, 
and that the present Bill has been sent 
down from the House of Lords, the Go- 
vernment will endeavour to obtain the 
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Second Reading at an early date, in 
order that it may be sent to a Select 
Committee, with a view of becoming 
Law during the present Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siti) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government are anxious to proceed with 
the Bill, and if the House will accept 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to read the Railway Rates Bill a 
second time, and refer it to a Select 
Committee, with a view to its becoming 
law this Session, I shall be glad to do 
all in my power to afford facilities for 
the purpose. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) doubted whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord had considered 
it would be unsatisfactory to refer so 
important a measure to a Select Com- 
mittee in the month of July. He (Mr. 
Mundella) for one, would be unwilling 
to serve on a Committee appointed at 
such a time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have only 
said that if the House desires that the 
course suggested in the Question should 
be taken, I shall be glad to facilitate it. 
Of course, if the right hon. Gentleman, 
who has special knowledge of this sub- 
ject, desires to delay the progress of the 
measure, he can oppose the course which 
is suggested. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘Order!’’): My only reason for 
rising is to disclaim any desire to delay 
this Bill. Therefore, I am quite in 
Order. I think the House knows some- 
thing about the interest which I take in 
the measure. I desire that the House 
should get on with it; but I believe 
that the course which is proposed will 
prevent the due discussion of it. 


EGYPT — THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON- 
VENTION — RUSSIA AND FRANCE. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Russia or France have remonstrated 
against the proposed conditions of the 
Convention now being promoted by Sir 
Henry Wolff; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to give the House an op- 
portunity of considering the provisions 
of that Convention before it is finally 
ratified ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): Neither 
France nor Russia has made any com- 
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munication whatever to Her Majesty’s 
Government with reference to the ratifi- 
cation of the Turkish Convention. That 
Convention has been ratified by the 
Queen ; but, at the present moment, the 
Sultan, as stated in the other House of 
Parliament, a few days ago, has re- 
quested a few more days before finally 
ratifying it. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. W.E.GLADSTON E(Edinburgh, 

Mid Lothian): I rise for the purpose of 
putting a Question, with the view of re- 
moving what appeared to be an am- 
biguity in the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to the Turkish 
Convention. The expression used by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I think, was that 
the Sultan had requested ‘‘a few more 
days’”’ delay before finally ratifying the 
Convention. I only wish to know, simply 
for the sake of preventing any misappre- 
hension, whether the Sultan has re- 
quested a few days’ delay for the further 
consideration of the entire subject, or 
has signified his intention of ratifying 
it; or had stated his desire that the rati- 
fication should be delayed for a few 
days? 
Mr. R. T. REID: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I beg to ask, are we to understand that 
the Convention has been signed or con- 
cluded so far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is concerned? I mean, is it still 
open for Her Majesty’s Government to 
withdraw or resile from that Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
allowing me to correct a slight ambiguity 
in my answer. He is correct in saying, 
or suggesting, that the Sultan of Turkey 
has requested further time for the con- 
sideration of the question. We have 
received no engagement that it will be 
absolutely ratified, though we have every 
reason to believe that it will be. I be- 
lieve that it is a fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government are bound by the signature 
of the Convention. What I intended to 
convey was, that the ratifications had 
not been exchanged. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, whether the Leader of the House 
laid it down that this country, or any 
country, was bound by the terms of a 
Treaty until the ratifications had been 
exchanged. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: As the hon. 
Member for Northampton is aware, no 
Treaty is binding on a country until the 
ratifications have been exchanged ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government are bound 
by the signature which has been given. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL. 

In answer to Mr. H. Garpner (Essex, 
Saffron Walden), 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand- 
Westminster) said, that it was the hope 
of the Government that they would be 
able to pass the Tithes Rent-charge Bill 
that Session ; but he was not then able 
to state when it would be introduced into 
the House. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN— NAVAL 
REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 


In answer to Mr. W. Lowruer ( West- 
moreland, Appleby), 

Tue FIRST EORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamuzron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): On the occasion of the 
naval review at Portsmouth on Satur- 
day, July 23, 1887, the Admiralty will 
arrange for the accommodation of those 
Members who wish to attend. Tickets 
of admission to H.M.S. Crocodile will be 
placed at the disposal of the Speaker for 
issue to Members who wish to be pre- 
sent. The tickets will not be transfer- 
able. Arrangements will be made for 
special trains to convey Members from 
London into Portsmouth Dockyard, and 
the particular train will be indicated on 
the tickets. These railway tickets will 
be b agen: some days before the 
23rd, such tickets being available for 
the return journey on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or Monday. It would assist the 
Admiralty in the arrangements they are 
now making were Members to apply at 
once to the Speaker, so that the Admi- 
ralty may be informed of the total num- 
ber of tickets required. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
Whether the Government were pre- 
pared, in accordance with their promise, 
to state the result of their consideration 
as to the necessity of an Amendment 
providing that the 14 days for the con- 
sideration of a proclamation should in- 
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clude a certain number of effective Par- 
liamentary days? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Krye-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet), 
in reply, said, that he did not know that 
any such engagement had been entered 
into by the Government. 

Mr. CHANCE said, that the Attorney 
General for England had distinctly said 
that he would consider the question. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he does not think it would be 
more convenient for the House, if the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was present ? 


Subsequently, 

Mr. CHANCE asked the Attorney 
General for England, if he could throw 
any light upon the question of the I4 
days? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight), in 
reply, said, he could not then deal with 
the question. It would have to be dealt 
with when the clause in question was 
before the House. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL AND THE IRISH LAND 
LAW BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked, 
Whether the Irish Land Law Bill, which 
would come down next week from the 
other House, would be read a second 
time before the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, or whe- 
ther the Government intended to force 
through the latter Bill before making 
any progress with the former Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in reply, said, he did not 
think it would be possible to read the 
Irish Land Bill a second time before the 
House was asked to read the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill a third time. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Leader of the House, 
whether he did not intend to answer the 
question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is obvious 
that it was a question which was asked 
under the heat of the moment, and I am 
not called upon to answer it. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Then I 
beg to give Notice that on the Estimates 
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I shall call attention to what I consider 
a novel Parliamentary practice of 
questions relating to Ireland being 
answered by the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary instead of the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) asked the Leader of the House, 
with reference to his reply to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
when he said that the House should have 
the Irish Land Law Bill before it, before 
it was asked to read the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill a third time, 
whether what he meant was that the 
Bill should be on the Table of the House, 
or whether he meant, as they all sup- 
posed, that the House should first have 
some opportunity for its consideration. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: [have uniformly 
said that the House should be in posses- 
sion of the Irish Land Law Bill before 
we parted with the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, and I will redeem 
that promise by taking care that the Bill 
shall be read a first time and printed, 
and in the hands of Members before we 
ask the House to read the Crimes Bill a 
third time. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the Bill does not read itself a first time 
on coming down to the House? 


| No reply. ] 
MOTIONS. 
1 
PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (1882)— RULE 2 (AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE). 
EGYPT— THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON- 
VENTION—RATIFICATION. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the expe- 
diency of the Egyptian Convention 
being considered by this House before 
its final ratification. The hon. Baronet 
said, with reference to a Notice which 
he had put into the Speaker’s hand, in- 
timating that he intended to move the 
adjournment of the House in order to 
discuss the Egyptian Convention before 
it was ratified, he begged to state that 
the answer made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) on that subject had 
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altered the situation. The right hon. 
Gentleman declared that as, far as this 
country was concerned—[ Cries of * No, 
no!” and interruption.| What he 
wished to state was that, as he under- 
stood, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the affair was settled so far as this 
country was concerned—[ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!”] Then, in order to make the 
matter clear, he would conclude by ask- 
ing a Question—Was it possible that 
any alteration could be made in this Con- 
vention subsequently to this date by 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): No, Sir; it is not pos- 
sible that any change can be made in 
the terms of the Convention by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment. 


An hon. Member : Why ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Conven- 
tion has received the signature of the 
Queen. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man lay down the proposition that when 
a Treaty has been signed by Her Ma- 
jesty and has not been accepted by the 
other Powers, it is not within the power 
of Her Majesty’s Government, before its 
acceptance, to withdraw from it ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rronarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight): Of 
course, that is a Question which should 
not, under ordinary circumstances, be put 
without Notice ; but, if I may speak for 
my right hon. Friend, I am sure he has 
not laid down the proposition that Her 
Majesty could not withdraw from a 
Treaty prior to its acceptance by other 
Powers. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be bound by 
the Convention if the other parties uid 
not ratify it within some limited time ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is obvious 
that unless the other parties to the Con- 
vention ratifies it, the ratification of 
Her Majesty falls to the ground. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought thatafter what had just passed he 
was justified in moving the adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, as a definite matter of urgent 

ublic importance, the expediency of the 

yptian Convention being considered 
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by this House before its final ratifica- 
tion. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
submitted that he was right in proposing 
that the House should seize on this Con- 


vention before it was finally settled by | 


the Representatives of the Government. 
He thought the House had not been 
properly treated in this matter. There 
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to the British taxpayer. Other people, 
again, said it was likely to lead this 
country into all sorts of difficulties and 
|complications with France and Russia. 
| When they came to the House and 
‘asked for information the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Forgus- 
son) told them absolutely nothing. He 
did not believe in all these secret nego- 
tiations. There was an old proverb 
applying in private, and especially in 
pu 


| 
| 


lic affairs, that where there was 
mystery there was mischief, and where 
a Government dared not tell this House 
what they were doing you might be 


was no doubt that this Egyptian Ques- , pretty sure they were doing something 
tion, whatever divergent views they wrong. If the most important matters 
might take of it, was a very important of foreign policy were to be utterly 
one, having far-reaching consequences ignored and kept from them, he did 





both to the welfare of the Egyptians and 
the people of this country. They had 
been told that they had gone to Egypt 
simply and solely for the purpose of re- 
storing law and order, and that when 
that mission was accomplished they 
should withdraw from that country. 


not see the use of an Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs or of the House of 
He therefore appealed for 

Did not the Government 


| 
| Commons. 
| information. 


| think that he and his hon. Friends had 
| a right to make this appeal? Had the 
| 


House of Commons not seen these things 
Hon. Gentlemen who 


Now, however, they were told that Sir| done before ? 
Henry Drummond Wolff was making| were Members of the Parliament of 
a Convention, bearing on important | 1882 could remember all that went on 
points in connection with their relations| before we undertook operations in 
towards Egypt. His point was, that) Egypt—how a few Radicals kept put- 
either the law and order which they | ting Questions day after day to the 
went to Egypt to restore had been re- | Government because they suspected mis- 
stored or it had not been. If law and| chief; how they received evasive an- 
order had not been restored, and they | swers to their Questions, and sometimes 
were leaving Egypt without restoring it, | no answers at all. Then when the war 
that was a great change in their Egyp-| cloud burst, all the sin, the shame, the 
tian policy, which ought to be laid before | sorrow, and the suffering which were 
the House. But they knew nothing! endured for those five years were in con- 
whatever about it. The House was kept | sequence of this policy of secrecy being 
in perfect darkness on what at the pre- | adopted, and the House of Commons 
sent day was, perhaps, the most im- | not being consulted in the matter. Had 
portant point of all their foreign policy. | the House of Commons been consulted 





Some people told him that the whole 
Convention was nothing more than a 
sham. If that was the case, he did not 
see why the Government should hesitate 
to lay it before the House, and he should 
think it would be very popular—a sham. 
Other people said it was a new depar- 
ture altogether in our policy. The only 
departure he saw about it was the de- 
arture of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
m Constantinople, which, no doubt, 
would be a very great grief to the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), but which 
would mean a saving of £5,000 a-year 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


| £35,000,000 of our money might have 


been saved and thousands of lives 
spared, the bad state of feeling which 
existed between us and foreign Powers 
prevented, but which now existed owing 
to this policy having placed us in a con- 
temptible position in the face of the 
world. He desired, therefore, to make 
this protest, and, if possible, to get this 
matter discussed before it was finally 
settled. He would continue to protest 
against our being dragged blindfold 
again into all the horrors which had 
been endured owing to a secret policy 
having been followed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Tat FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am sure the hon. 
Baronet will not expect me to enter 
into a discussion on the question he has 
raised while the negotiations respecting 
it are still going on. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON : Yes, cer- 
tainly I do. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, I have 
a duty to perform to the House and 
to the country; and I consider that I 
should be wanting in that duty if I 
broke through the rule which has been 
observed by all Governments up to the 
preseut time—and that is to refrain from 
discussing a Treaty while in process of 
negotiation and while proceedings are 
going on. The whole responsibility of 
the conduct of these negotiations rests 
with Her Majesty’s Government. They 
will be prepared to produce Papers in 
justification of the course they have 
pursued, or as soon as they have by 
Constitutional usage had an opportunity 
to do so. But when the hon. Baronet 
asks that the Government shall come to 
this House step by step and acquaint 
this House with the progress of the 
negotiations which they believe they 
have undertaken in the interests of the 
country—not to bring about a state of 
war and mischief such as the hon. 
Baronet has thought fit to imply, but 
to secure peace and good order in Kgypt 
and in Europe—then I say we are not 
prepared to follow the hon. Baronet in 
the course which he undertakes. We 
are not prepared to imperil negotia- 
tions which we believe necessary to 
the interests of the State, and to give 
any explanation as to the steps we have 
taken until the time arrives when our 
mouths shall be open and we have had 
an opportunity of doing so in the ordi- 
nary course. I repeat that hon. Mem- 
bers may be assured that not a single 
moment will be lost by the Government 
in presenting Papers to the House and 
in giving an explanation of the policy of 
the Government as soon as they are at 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had misunderstood the wish and the re- 
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quest of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). The 
hon. Baronet did not ask that the House 
of Commons should be consulted pending 
negotiations, nor that the Government 
should come step by step while negotia- 
tions proceeded in order to obtain the 
opinion of the House. What his hon. 
Friend asked was that before the final 
ratifications of a Convention of which 
the House knew nothing were concluded, 
an opportunity should be given to Par- 
liament to consider and discuss it. The 
distinction, he thought, was very marked. 
No one could suppose that a delicate 
matter of Foreign negotiation could be 
properly conducted if every phase of it 
in dispute were to be made the subject 
of acute controversy in the House. But 
they considered at the same time that 
the Constitutional rule ought to prevail 
—that the House of Commons should 
have an opportunity of discussing and 
considering a Treaty of this importance 
before its tinal ratification and before the 
House was left nothing to doin regard to 
it, except to vote the money in support 
of it. He thought this was peculiarly 
necessary in the case of Egypt, because 
that country during the last 10 years 
had been made the subject of secret 
Treaties, notably the Treaty relating to 
Cyprus. During the last 10 years we 
had been getting into controversy with 
other Powers chiefly owing to those 
secret arrangements which had been 
made, and before the House of Commons 
had had an opportunity of objecting to 
them. He did not assert that it was out- 
side the Constitutional rights of a Go- 
vernment to make a Treaty behind the 
back of the House of Commons, but he 
did assert that the Rule ought at all 
events to be enlarged in favour of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons, having in view the experience 
of the last 10 years. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in answering a Question that after- 
noon, said the Governments of Russia 
and France had not addressed remon- 
strances to the Government regarding 
this Convention. He did not wish to 
encumber the Government, but should 
not the Convention be discussed, con- 
sidering that there was strong ground 
for the belief that there was a strong 
feeling in either France or Russia 
against the Convention? To his mind 
this afforded an additional reason why 
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the House should have an opportunity 
of considering this Convention before it 
was too late. He was sure the Govern- 
ment would find that there was no desire 
to make any carping criticisms upon it, 
and if it was intended to facilitate and 
hasten the evacuation of Beype by our 
troops, he believed it would receive 
hearty support. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I think, if I may inter- 
pose in this discussion that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) stated a little broadly 
the proposition that on no occasion has 
a Treaty been submitted to this House 
before ratification. As far as my recol- 
lection goes there are occasions on which 
a Treaty has been submitted tothe House 
before ratification, but, unquestion- 
ably, if that has been done it has been 
rather by way of assuming than by way 
of avoiding any special responsibility on 
the part of the Government, because the 
general and established rule is obviously 
as it has been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am not prepared to say 
that any Treaty as far as I remember 
has been submitted to the House before 
ratification, where it was a Treaty of 
what may be called high diplomacy, but 
cases of a character distinct from that. 
My hon. Friend has moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
considering the expediency of an investi- 
gation of the Egyptian Convention be- 
fore ratification—that is to say, the ex- 
pediency either of altering our general 
and established rule or of making an ex- 
ception to that established rule. I think 
my hon. Friendrather left itto beinferred 
that he was objecting tothe general ruleas 
such, and that he was merely asking for 
an exception in this particular case. Al- 
though I hope this discussion may not 
be protracted, and that my hon. Friend 
may be disposed to withdraw the Motion, 
I am bound to make this admission— 
that the whole circumstances connected 
with our position in Egypt have been of 
a character on the one side so indefinite 
and perplexing, and on the other side so 
provoking to the public and the House 
of Commons, on account of the want of 
fixed guiding lines—grounds upon which 
reasonable expectations as to the future 
can be formed—that I am not at all sur- 
prised that the natural impatience should 
find vent even in proceedings of this 
kind, which I cannot think to bo ade- 


dr. R. T. Reid 
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quate to the breadth and importance of 
the question which has been raised. [I 
put it to my hon. Friend, after making 
that allowance, that the question whe- 
ther Parliament ought to interfere or 
should have the opportunity of interfer- 
ing between the signature of treaties and 
their ratification is one of the highest, 
gravest, most difficult, involved in the 
whole of our Constitutional system, and 
that it is really impossible—I would not 
say difficult, but impossible--—that a 
question so broad and so entangled as 
that can receive anything like adequate 
discussion on an occasion such as is pre- 
sented—necessarily without Notice—to 
the House by a Motion for Adjournment. 
Without now raising any question as to 
where the fault has lain or where 
the misfortune has lain, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the country has been 
led—and in a great degree unawares— 
into very costly and very painful and 
very embarrassing proceedings, extend- 
ing over a great length of time. But I 
may venture to point out this, that the 
principle which my hon. Friend is dis- 
posed to contend for had been laid down 
and established—namely, that the House 
of Commons should have an opportunity 
of discussing any engagements of the 
Crown between the signature of a Treaty 
and the ratification of it—it would not, 
in the slightest decree, help him in the 
matter before us, because the embar- 
rassments into which we have been 
led in the case of Egypt have not 
arisen out of any Treaty whatever, 
either on its signature or ratification. 
The treaties of Cyprus and Asia Minor 
were most important, but then they do 
not touch Egypt. I have myself on 
former occasions, many years ago, en- 
deavoured to discuss at large this great 
Constitutional question, in regard to 
which I do not hesitate to say there is 
much to be urged on one side as well as 
the other. But the present system 
we certainly ought not to alter without 
well considering what we shall substitute 
for it. We depend in an extraordinary 
degree upon the vigour, judgment, and 
discretion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and upon the habit which I used to think 
had been established in this country, of 
having regard to the known traditions of 
the country, the known leanings of the 
country, and taking these as guides in 
the highly responsible and delicate pro- 
ceedings which are entrusted to them 
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by Parliament under our Constitution. 
But we cannot enter into that question 
now, and therefore the only question 
that can be discussed is, whether there 
is any special reason in the circumstances 
of the present moment that should in- 
duce us to urge on the Government in 
the case of this very important diplo- 
matic instrument to deviate from their 
general practice. I do not quite feel 
that ground had been laid for such an 
application to Her Majesty’s Government. 
As far as I have understood the declar- 
ations of the Government during the 
present year, they feel that which, un- 
doubtedly, I have for long felt and even 
expressed in this House—namely, that 
it is exceedingly desirable—precautions 
being taken for the honour of the 
country —that we should be relieved from 
a situation which I think they are dis- 
posed to recognize as one much more of 
embarrassment than of advantage. 
Having these declarations from Her 
Majesty’s Government—and I believe 
I have not misrepresented the purport 
of what has fallen from them—I am in- 
clined to think that we should do well 
to wait for the prosecution of this im- 
portant affair in the usual course. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has en- 
tered into a rather stringent engagement 
to lose no time in producing this instru- 
ment, which is about to be ratified, in 
the House, and I see that my hon. 
Friend stands in a position of advantage 
—that is to say, he will be in a position 
to obtain a very early opportunity of 
calling the Government to account in 
case he should see cause to do so. Taking 
into view the length of time which has 
elapsed since the House of Commons 
attempted any interference with the 
diplomatic affairs connected with Egypt, 
the right hon. Gentleman will no doubt 
feel that if there should be any serious 
desire on the part of the House to have 
a discussion on this subject, it will be 
his duty—urgent as is the state of Public 
Business—to make arrangements for 
that purpose. It not being possible to 
raise the general question, and as we 
have no reason to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government are moving in a 
direction opposed to the general sense 
and feeling of the country or Parliament, 
I own that I think we should do best to 
wait the natural and ordinary conclusion 
of this affair. I will only say, Sir, that 


as I believe this grave question of the | 
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intervention of Parliament will probably 
meet us again in the shape of a general 
discussion before any very long period 
elapses, I think my hon. Friend will, on 
the whole, exercise the wisest discretion 
if at the present moment he will ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he thoroughly dissented from a 
great deal of what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith), and which 
had been, in the main, supported by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), as 
to the right of the House to discuss 
Treaties involving peace or war. He 
had no intention of detaining the House 
at any great length on the Egyptian Con- 
vention raised by the Motion under dis- 
cussion, as he had put a Notice on the 
Paper that would enable him on the Esti- 
mates toraise it in another way. In his 
view, it was much too late for Parlia- 
ment to discuss a Treaty after it had 
been concluded, for then criticism was 
useless except for Party recrimination. 
He should, at the right time, bring for- 
ward a Motion with a view of raising the 
question whether Parliament could not 
and ought not to exercise a real control 
over the making of Treaties. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that there was abundant 
evidence that the Convention had caused 
irritation to our nearest neighbour, 
France, and that in that she was sup- 
ported by Russia. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was, therefore, perfectly right 
in his Motion, and the House would be 
quite right in protesting against a Treaty 
which might involve the country in 
grave difficulties. By it, as he believed, 
this country was reserving to itself a 
right of returning into Egypt whenever 
it should think proper. That was en- 
tirely a new departure, and he protested 
against any attempt of the kind. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, that before his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cockermouth (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) withdrew his Motion, 
he wished to say, along with many 
other Members of the House who de- 
sired to avoid foreign entanglements, 
that they had found themselves in an 
embarrassing position, by the refusal of 
the Government to allow the House to 
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take into consideration any Treaties 
until after the stage of ratification. He 
thanked the hon. Baronet for the step 
he had taken in claiming on behalf of 
the House of Commons an innovation of 
the old Constitutional Rule of Practice, 
and securing for the House of Commons 
an opportunity of considering important 
Treaties before they were ratified. At 
present it seemed that until that time 
the House of Commons could take no 
effective steps, either for the withdrawal 
or modification of dangerous proposals. 
It appeared to him, after some experi- 
ence of the House, that the silence of 
the House of Commons up to the point 
when Treaties had been ratified, gave to 
the Government a great advantage, be- 
cause the House of Commons, in dis- 
cussing a treaty after its ratification, 
was in a position of the greatest possible 
difficulty. All that was left to the House 
of Commons was to listen to what the 
Government said, or to take the very 
awkward alternative of pronouncing 
condemnation of a policy which was 
being carried out. If before a Treaty 
had been ratified the House of Commons 
was taken into the confidence of the Go- 
verument, comparatively little harm 
would be done; and he thought such a 
magn would be a wise innovation. 

e, therefore, again thanked his hon. 
Friend for the responsible and import- 
ant step he had taken in order that they 
might secure to themselves an opportu- 
nity of considering Treaties before the 
first stage of ratification was reached. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had fairly admitted that there was 
something to be said on both sides of 
this great contention; but they all 
knew the position in which the House 
had been placed frequently, and at 
present they were under obligations in 
more than 20 instances to guarantee 
and secure the independence of various 
States; and when this Convention came 
to be laid upon the Table, this country, 
he believed, would be involved in still 
further complications. The Convention 
would simply be an instrument by 
which they might temporarily escape 
from the embarrassment of the moment, 
but which committed them to under- 
takings as embarrassing for the future. 
He thought that there had been a want 
of candour on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He believed that strong remon- 
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strances had been made on the part of 
Russia or France, or perhaps of both; 
and it would surely, in these circum- 
stances, be desirable that the House 
should be in the possession of specific 
information as to the policy which the 
Government were carrying out. He 
hoped that what had taken place would 
be a warning to any Government in the 
future not to keep the House of Com- 
mons in the dark with regard to these 
important matters. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had no doubt the Government 
were anxious to be relieved from an em- 
barrassing situation in Egypt; but if 
what they heard was true, they were 
seeking to escape from a temporary 
trouble by accepting what might prove 
to be a permanent trouble for the 
future. We had received from Europe 
no mission to remain in Egypt, but in 
this Convention it was stipulated that 
England should have permanent rela- 
tions with that country, and not only 
permanent, but exceptional—that she 
should have the right to interfere at any 
time to maintain order. That simply 
meant that we should be obliged to in- 
terfere. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had said that he hoped there 
would be a discussion after the Treaty 
was laid on the Table. But what would 
be the good of a discussion then? The 
thing would be done and the Treaty 
ratified. The House would then be 
obliged to accept the obligations which 
the Government had imposed on the 
country. The Treaty, however, was not 
completed until ratification took place, 
and neither country would be pledged 
until the ratifications were exchanged. 
Newspaper correspondents knew offi- 
cially or unofficially what had taken 
place, and why not the House of Com- 
mons? In his opinion, it would be most 
desirable that, after a Treaty was signed 
by the Plenipotentiaries and sent home 
for ratification, at least it should be laid 
on the Table of the House of Commons 
before the final and absolute ratitication 
took place, so that there should be an 
opportunity afforded for the full discus- 
sion of the merits of the Treaty. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he desired to place on record 
his adhesion to the protest which had 
been made against the ratification of a 
Treaty which might lead to war without 
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the previous assent of the House of 

Commons. The principle at stake was 

whether the Prerogative of the Crown in 

regard to Treaty-making should be pre- 
dominant, or whether the control of the 
public purse by the Representatives of 
the people should have the upper hand ; 
and every time a Treaty was ratified 
without the assent of Parliament it was 
an assertion of the Prerogatives of the 

Crown, as predominant over the rights 

of the Commons. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
from what he had heard about the Con- 
vention it had his hearty support. He 
wished, however, the Government would 
consider whether some liberty could not 
be allowed to Arabi Pasha and his four 
companions who had been imprisoned in 
Ceylon for five years, and whether 
Zebehr Pasha, another prisoner of ours, 
could not be set at liberty. [ Cries of 
“Order! ”"} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not discussing the matter of urgent 
public importance on which the adjourn- 
ment has been moved. 

Dr. CLARK said, that he was only 
asking a Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in asking such a Question. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) for the speech 
which he had made. With a great many 
of the sentiments expressed in that 
speech he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) cordially 
agreed, but he was sorry he could not 
accept his right hon. Friend’s advice to 
withdraw the Motion. He raised no 
opposition to the Convention because, as 
he had said before, he did not under- 
stand it; but this was a matter of prin- 
ciple, and he thought the House of Com- 
mons ought to be able to consider the 
affairs of the nation. On that ground 
he should press his Motion to a Division. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 276: Majority 161.—(Div. List, 
No. 275.) 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCE- 
DURE ON THE CRIMINAL LAW 
AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL). 

RESOLUTION. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, at Seven o’clock p.m. on Monday the 
4th day of July, if the proceedings on the Con- 
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sideration of the Report of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill be not viously 
concluded, the Speaker shall put forthwith the 
Question or Questions on any Amendment or 
Motion already proposed from the Chair : 

“Thereafter, such Amendments only may be 
moved as, being otherwise in order, were printed 
in the Order Book when public notice of this 
Order was given, and the Question on such 
remaining Amendments, if moved, shall be put 
forthwith : 

“ Mr, Speaker may, at his discretion, take the 
Vote of the House, after the lapse of two 
miuutes as indicated by the sand-glass, by 
calling upon the Members who support, and 
who challenge his decision, successively to rise 
in their places; and he shall thereupon, as he 
thinks fit, either declare the determination of 
the House, or name Tellers for a Division : 

“From and after the passing of this Order, 
no Motion of Adjournment shall be allowed 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion 
shall be put forthwith.”—({ Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) could not 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) or the Government on the 
progress they were making in the new 
methods of conducting the Business of 
the House. It was a most extraordinary 
course to make such a Motion without a 
single word of explanation or comment. 
It now appeared that the Government 
had advanced so far in the new inven- 
tion of cléture that a Minister did not 
think it worth while even to open his 
mouth when making a proposal which 
was entirely unprecedented. If the Go- 
vernment considered the time of the 
House so valuable, and that there was 
the greatest urgency to raising this Bill 
immediately into law in order to pre- 
serve peace in Ireland, why did they not 
at the commencement of the whole pro- 
ceedings pass the Rule declaring that 
as soon as this Bill was introduced it 
should become law? ‘That course would 
have saved some weeks’ time, and would 
be just as Constitutional as the present 
course. On the last occasion when this 
course was proposed by the Government 
the same measure was dealt out to all 
Amendments. But now a new principle 
was introduced, and a selection was 
made as to the Amendments which could 
and could not be put. Proposals of the 
usual dishonest character between the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Did I hear the hon. 
Gentleman say of the usual dishonest 
character ? 

Mr. DILLON : Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Then he will at 
once withdraw that. It was an un- 
Parliamentary expression which the 
hon. Member should not have used. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would with- 
draw the expression. What he alluded 
to was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary accepted an Amend- 
ment to the 6th clause of the Act which 
was proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay). 
That Amendment undoubtedly was an 
important Amendment so far as it went. 
But what did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary do? Having ac- 
cepted the Amendment, and thereby 
conveyed to the country the impression 
that the odious character of the clauses 
was modified by the intercession of a 
Liberal Unionist, he thereupon put on 
the Notice Paper an Amendment which 
was calculated to entirely remove the 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member. While they were 
engaged in discussing the 6th clause the 
knife of the guillotine cut at not only 
the Amendments of the Irish Members, 
but the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, of course, had 
no intention of giving up his Amend- 
ment, and so in the framing of this 
Rule it was deliberately proposed that a 
certain set of Amendments should be 
allowed to be put, and another set not 
allowed to be put. That was a mon- 
strous and unfair proposal. He was 
entitled to say that this Motion was de- 
liberately sprung upon the House with 
the object of preventing him from 
putting the Amendment upon the 
Paper. He had drawn up with the 
intention of placing on the Paper certain 
Amendments and clauses bearing upon 
Clause 8; but the unfairness of the 
right hon. Gentleman provided that 
Amendments placed on the Paper after 
the Motion was read and not passed 
could not be discussed or even divided 
upon. Hon. Members who were in the 
secrets of the Government knew that 
this Motion was coming, and could put 
down their Amendments in time. This 
was a most unfair way to treat private 
Members. What was the effect with 
regard to the 8th clause? The 7th 
clause re-enacted or sought to re- 
enact a most important and most 
offensive Act of Parliament, and they 
had this fact undeniable that the 8th 
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clause, which re-enacted a whole Statute 
of a most offensive character, was not 
allowed to be discussed in Committee, 
and would not be allowed to be discussed 
on Report. What was the law which 
the 8th clause of this Bill proposed 
to re-enact without discussion at on suey 
It was the Peace Preservation Act of 
1881, an Act extending to no less than 
eight clauses, and containing, in his 
mind, the most unpleasant and offensive 
provision. In the first place, there was 
@ provision in that Act enabling con- 
stables to arrest men on suspicion of 
having arms, and without a warrant. 
In the second place, Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction had power to condemn men 
to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for having been possessed with- 
out licence of any arms or part of any 
arms—the lock of an old pistol or the 
stock ofa gun. That wasa provision he 
intended to propose a clause to amend. 
There were a number of other most of- 
fensive provisions in that Act, all of 
which they certainly ought to be entitled 
to discuss within reasonable limits. But 
that was not all, because there was an 
important question which he proposed 
to raise upon the 8th clause re-enact- 
ing the Arms Act in Ireland—namely, 
the administration of that Act in Ire- 
land. The principle which they sought 
to lay down last Session was that the 
Act had been administered systemati- 
cally in Ireland with the grossest unfair- 
ness and want of faith. Whereas in 
the North of Ireland no one was punished 
under that Act, in the South and West of 
Ireland it was continually used with op- 
pression. To this day, although the 
town of Belfast and the surrounding 
districts were proclaimed under that 
Act, every man could swagger about 
with a revolver in his pocket. The 
same was the case in the other districts 
of the North ; but in the South and West 
of Ireland not only was the law enforced, 
but it was used with deliberate oppres- 
sion. In spite of the protests which 
they endeavoured to make in that House, 
the Arms Act had been and was ad- 
ministered with the grossest partiality, 
and made the means of disarmiug the 
Catholic and Nationalist population of 
Ireland, while every rowdy who called 
himself an Orangeman was allowed 
to carry arms and defy the law. 
The discussion of this important ques- 
tion would be prevented by the course 
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proposed by the Government. He re- 
garded the whole of these proceedings 
for the future in connection with this 
Bill as a pure and unadulterated farce. 
He believed that the Government would 
in the end discover that they were a 
great deal, and the House was a great 
deal, more the losersin this matter than 
they were. The Party to whom he be- 
longed were bound and compelled by 
the wishes of their constituencies behind 
them to continue this struggle, disgust- 
ing and farcical as ithad become. The 
Government would listen to no argu- 
ment, and were determined not to amend 
their Bill. Why, then, did they not 
have the courage of men, and get up 
and move that the Bill be declared law 
at once, and sent up to the other House? 
Why did they not do that? He should 
not have been sorry if they had followed 
the old policy, and passed their Coercion 
Bill in a single night. It would save 
them the trouble of talking for the next 
two nights with the knowledge that 
they would gain nothing. It would save 
them a great deal of labour, and save 
this country a spectacle of which, sooner 
or later, they would come to understand 
the meaning. A great many under- 
stood perfectly well the meaning of it 
now. Whether it took a month or two 
months or a single night to pass this 
Bill through its remaining stages, the 
effect of it in Ireland would be pre- 
cisely the same. Many hon. Members 
thought now that they had done a tre- 
mendous work. They would feel like 
schoolboys out for a holiday, and as if 
the whole Session were over when the 
guillotine fell on Monday next ; but he 
could assure them that their troubles 
were only beginning when this Bill 
left the House. They in Ireland would 
resist the administration of this Bill by 
every means in their power. He would 
tell the House that so long as they gave 
the Irish people representation, there so 
long would the Irish Coercion Bill turn 
up night after night to torment and 
torture them. It would be a torture to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland who 
undertook to administer it. No matter 
what device of cléture they adopted, 
there it would persecute and torment 
them until they abandoned such a policy. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House was trying to 
benefit them by example rather than by 
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precept. He was endeavouring to close 
their mouths by closing his own. He 
was adopting tactics contrary to those 
adopted by every other Leader of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
minded him of Alexander the Great— 
he did not mean in everything. Alex- 
ander insisted upon undoing a knot by 
cutting it with his sword, and the right 
hon. Gentleman always had recourse to 
equally summary procedure; he declined 
to discuss any subject, and insisted 
upon enforcing his will by the brutal 
force of the majority at his back. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
then Prime Minister, brought in in 1883 
certain Rules of Procedure. They were 
sufficient for the right honourable Gen- 
tleman’s purpose; but when the Con- 
servative Government came in they 
found they were not drastic enough. 
The Conservative Government an- 
nounced almost at the commencement of 
the present Session that they intended 
to bring in a Coercion Bill by a new 
and more drastic Rule of Procedure de- 
liberately brought in to prevent discus- 
sion upon this very Ooercion Bill. It 
might have been supposed that the Go- 
vernment would have adopted the course 
taken on a former occasion by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, and have 
declared urgency for their Bill. Doubt- 
less the reason they had not adopted 
that course was that they could not get 
a two-thirds majority, and feared to cut 
a rod that might be used to whip their 
own back, It was alleged that time had 
been wasted upon the Bill, but that he 
absolutely denied. If the special object 
of the Bill and the exceptional character 
of its provisions were taken into con- 
sideration, the time that had been spent 
upon it certainly could not be deemed 
too long. In the first place, the mea- 
sure would change the whole system of 
jurisprudence in the Sister Island. He 
remembered the discussions of the 
Grand Committee upon a Judicature 
Act Amendment Bill some three or four 

ears ago. Far more time than had 

een devoted to this Bill was occupied 
by that Committee in discussing two or 
three clauses of the measure referred to 
them ; yet nobody complained, because 
it was felt that before a fundamental 
change was made in the laws of the 
country, there ought to be full and 
adequate discussion. In the opinion of 
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those who opposed it, the Bill before the 
House would suppress all legitimate 
litical agitation in Ireland, prevent 
egitimate combination, and create new 
crimes. Then it differed from all its 
predecessors in its lasting character. It 
was not to be temporary, but perpetual. 
In the case, again, of the undoubtedly 
numerous former Coercion Bills, there 
had been a consensus of opinion between 
both the great Parties in the State; 
now, for the first time, not only a vast 
and imposing majority of the Irish Re- 
presentatives was opposed to it, but also 
one of the great Parties in the State. 
On former occasions, it had been said that 
thestateof Ireland was such that urgency 
was necessary. That was not even as- 
serted on this occasion, as Ireland was 
admitted to be in a better state than even 
at the beginning of the Session. There- 
fore, he thought that every word and 
every letter of this Bill ought to be care- 
fully weighed. His impression was that 
a greater amount of time had been taken 
up by the discussion on the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill than had been allowed for 
this Bill, although it was one which en- 
deavoured to sweep away liberties which 
it had required ages to establish. There 
was no precedent for this in English 
history. The only precedent he could 
remember was a certain occasion in Den- 
mark, when the Danes voted away their 


own, instead of other people’s, liberties. | one. 


In Committee the old principle was that 
a Bill should be discussed clause by 
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important. But who was to be the 
judge of whether an Amendment was 
important or unimportant? They were 
not servile slaves like those who sat on 
the Government side of the House or 
the Liberal Unionists. They were in- 
dependent persons, each of whom acted 
as his conscience dictated, and when 
conscience dictated to a Member on 
that side the desirability of putting down 
an Amendment, he put it down without 
going and consulting the Whips. Minis- 
ters complained of waste of time and idle 
talk on that side of the House; but on 
the previous day, at 20 minutes to 6, 
when the House was reading to divide 
upon an Amendment, the Attorney 
General had been put up to talk against 
time—to prevent the Division from being 
taken. And why? Because hon. and 
right hon. Gentleman, although they 
were anxious to coerce Ireland, were not 
willing to give up their amusements, and 
they were away at some garden party 
that was being held. No doubt the Tory 
Members found it very dull work hanging 
about the precincts of the House—they 
did not listen to the debates. No doubt 
the Tory Whips, amiable and able as 
they were, found great difficulty in keep- 
ing 200 or 250 Members in the House, 
and that was one reason why this matter 
was to be forced on. The other reason 
for so doing was somewhat of a tactical 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
anxious to persuade the country that 
there was something like obstruction on 


clause and line by line, whereas some of | that side of the House, and they were 


the clauses in this Bill had not been dis- 
cussed at ali, and by the new system 
which was proposed they were not even 
to be allowed to let their constituents and 
the country know that they protested 
against clauses which they had not dis- 
cussed. If they looked at the first and 
second clauses of the Bill they would 
see that they had been cut to ribands 
and entirely re-modelled—a proof that 
the Bill had been thoroughly badly 
drawn up. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself had so thoroughly bad an opinion 
of his own Bill that he had put down 30 
Amendments to it, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that they were to 
have no discussion on the very Amend- 
ments put down by himself. Perhaps 
they might be told that this was the 
fault of the opponents of the Bill in dis- 
cussing Amendments which were not 


Mr. Labouchere 





told ‘‘ You are destroying all Parliamen- 
tary tradition.”” But, he would ask who 
was destroying Parliamentary tradition 
at present by these new Rules? ‘They, 
on the other side, were adopting a new 
scheme for preventing and crushing out 
opposition. They were a very hetero- 
geneous body of men, and it was very 
desirable to keep them together. They 
knew that the country in the main was 
strongly against coercion. And so they 
barely discussed any matters connected 
with the Coercion Bill; but through 
their organs they denounced the Oppo- 
sition as a species of criminals for daring 
to oppose it, and they would lead the 
country to suppose that the Opposition 
were opposed to every species of legisla- 
tion. They were continually hearing 
from the First Lord of the Treasury that 
in view of the state of Public Business 
—he really must object to this, that, and 
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the other. He wanted to know what 
were those wonderful public Bills that 
were in the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The real suppressors of Parlia- 
mentary government were the Govern- 
ment themselves, and they did it de- 
signedly. Looking to their system, the 
mode in which they had conducted the 
Business of the House this Session, he 
was reminded of the saying of Dr. 
Johnson—“ It is not in nature that 
there can be such stupidity.” They 
had at the head of the Government an 
eminent nobleman who never was in 
this House. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and laughter. } 
He was only going to say an eminent 
nobleman who never was in this House 
since he was a Member of the Go- 
vernment. He thought he was right 
in that. At any rate, if he was in the 
House, he did not profit by it, and he 
looked down in a high and lordly way 
on the House of Commons, as if it were 
an Assembly which ought not to inter- 
fere with the Executive, and that the 
Executive should be, as far as possible, 
masters. Zhe Times said the other day 
—and they might take Zhe Zimes as the 
official organ of the Ministry—that it 
would be undesirable to have an Autumn 
Session, because the administration of 
this Bill ought not to be subjected to the 
control of Parliament. And this abridg- 
ment of debate was part and parcel of 
the scheme to do away, as far as pos- 
sible, with any legitimate control that 
the House of Commons had over Public 
Business and over the Ministry. The Go- 
vernment would have a heavy reckon- 
ing for their conduct. They looked only 
to the success of the moment. They 
were forcibly-feeble people, and forcibly- 
feeble people always fell into these gross 
exaggerations. Lord Coke probably an- 
ticipated a moment when the destinies 
of the country would be in the hands of 
men who now sat upon the Treasury 
Bench, and in the strong, rude manner 
of his time, ia alluding to the evils 
of hasty legislation, he called it the 
“damned and damnable legislation of 
Hell.” In more moderate and Parlia- 
mentary terms, he ventured to register 
a protest against the action of the pre- 
sent Government, who wanted to give 
the country a false impression of their 
strength. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) also desired strongly to protest 
against this drastic proposal—against 
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the unusual and unprecedented course 
adopted by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in not saying a single word in 
defence of it. He had carefully watched 
the debates in Report, and he asserted 
that—with, perhaps, a single exception 
—there had not been a single Amend- 
ment proposed upon Report which had 
not a direct relation to the provisions of 
the Bill. Why did the Government not 
propose a Motion declaring this Bill 
urgent? He believed the reason was 
because the only ground of urgency for 
the Bill was one which they could not 
and dared not avow. Crime was steadily 
falling in Ireland ; but notwithstanding 
this the Chief Secretary had, no doubt, 
received from his myrmidons in Dublin 
Castle an urgent missive declaring 
‘* What thou doest, do quickly.” 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) said, he 
protested, on behalf of his constituents, 
against the action of the Government, 
which was most tyrannical, in stifling 
debate on a number of Amendments 
which had a vital bearing on clauses in 
the Bill that had not been discussed at 
a proper length during the Committee 
stage. He regarded the Bill as a wanton 
outrage on the liberties of the Irish 
people; and, so far as the Irish Party 
were concerned, the Government might 
rush the Bill through in one night if 
they liked. No doubt, this Bill would be- 
come law; but nevertheless they would 
advise their people to meet the Bill with 
defiance at every point, to fight it Con- 
stitutionally to the last ditch, and do all 
in their power to make it as inoperative 
as possible. He trusted the people of 
England would appreciate in the proper 
way the action of the Government ; and 
he trusted the day would soon arrive 
when the people would have the means 
of showing how much they detested the 
tyrannical action of the Government in 
rushing the Bill through the House with 
such indecent haste. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he was 
as anxious as any Member to come to a 
Division, but nevertheless he felt sur- 
prised and indeed shocked at the apathy 
with which the House had begun to 
treat such invasions as these on its 
liberties and privileges. He did not for 
a moment disputs that the majority 
ought to rule, but he thought that hon. 
Members on that side would bear him 
out in saying that if the rule of the 
majority was to be safe and healthy the 
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majority must learn to exhibit consider- 
able self-control in order that they may 
be saved from tyrannical government— 
the worst of all tyranny, the many- 
headed tyranny of the mob. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the House 
were doing all they could to bring this 
state of tyranny about. They were 
striking away all the safeguards the 
House had hitherto possessed against 
the tyranny of an unreasoning majority, 
and if they suffered in the future from 
their own conduct now they would only 
have themselves to blame. He did not 
deny that occasions might arise when it 
would be absolutely necessary to act 
swiftly with little or no debate. He 
could conceive that, were the country 
threatened with invasion, for instance, 
the circumstances might necessitate the 
passing in an hour or two measures that 
in ordinary times would require a month 
for consideration ; or a sudden outbreak 
of pestilence might need speedy legisla- 
tion, and under such circumstances surely 
no one could say it would be unreason- 
able to pass a Motion of this kind that 
the House might come to a vote at a 
definite time; but no one alleged there 
was any such overwhelming cause for 
speed. As had been already remarked, 
crime was dying away so rapidly in Ire- 
land that if this Bill were delayed for a 
few weeks longer perhaps there would 
be absolutely no crime to excuse it. 
Probably that was one of the reasons 
why it was rushed forward so fast. But 
he maintained no cause had been shown, 
no crisis, no pressing difficulty, no great 
suffering could be alleged for this undue 
haste. The only thing that could be 
said was that landlords’ rents were not 
everywhere paid, and some gentlemen 
were a little hard pressed for money. 
Now was that a sufficient reason for de- 
priving the House of its privileges and 
the people of a neighbouring island of 
their liberties? He contended that 
never in the recent history of the coun- 
try was a more frivolous argument put 
forward for tyrannical conduct of this 
kind. Besides, there was one part of 
the Resolution to which he took grave 
exception on more detailed ground. 
If this Resolution passed it would 
deprive their constituents of the means 
of knowing how hon. Members had 
voted on the remaining Amendments, 
of which due Notice had been given; 
besides that it would positively deprive 
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Members of the House of the opportu- 


nity of voting at ail. He did not know 
—his Parliamentary experience was 
short—whether the experiment had ever 
been tried of taking votes by calling 
— Members to rise in their places. 

e thought it was tried on one occasion 
if his memory served rightly, but, at any 
rate, there had been no such experience 
of the method as would enable them 
to judge how it would work. They 
were told in the words of the Resolu- 
tion— 

“Mr. Speaker may at his discretion take 

the vote of the House by calling on the Mem- 
bers who support and who challenge his decision 
successively to rise in their place.” 
But when the House was full, there 
was a large number of Members 
who had no places at all from which to 
rise. It was well known that there was 
not sitting accommodation for more than 
400 Members out of 670, and indeed 
when a special Whip was sent out for 
the attendance of Members, and 600 
Members were present, it would be im- 
possible for the Speaker in the exercise 
of the duty this Resolution would impose 
upon him, to call upon all the oe 
to rise in their places, for 200 of them 
would have no place whatever to rise 
from. Therefore a considerable section 
of the House would be absolutely dis- 
franchised, deprived of the right of 
voting ‘‘Aye” or “No.” He thought 
this part of the Resolution required a 
little more consideration, a little more 
defence than could be made by the 
sullen silence maintained on the other 
side. He had no wish to detain the 
House, but a tyrannical resolution of 
this kind, an order of this kind to the 
representatives of the people was one 
against which every representative of 
the multitude should raise his voice in 
protest. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid) said, 
he remembered in his childhood having 
been brought to visit a certain Museum 
in the City of London. In it was a dark 
chamber called the chamber of horrors, 
and in a dark corner in that dark 
chamber of horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 
there stood images of two ruffians of a 
bygone time—one of them was named 
Burke, and the example set by the ruffian 
Burke was being followed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and he (Dr. Tanner) 
congratulated the Government on the 
example they were following. The Gor 
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vernment had set the example in that 
House of burking debate. They had 
burked the Bill on the Committee stage, 
and, not being satisfied with that, they 
were now descending to a lower pit of 
degradation, and were going to burke 
and assassinate the Bill on the stage of 
Report. The object of the Government 
in pushing on the Crimes Bill—and he 
dared hon. Gentlemen opposite to deny 
it—was to stir up crime and outrage in 
Treland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking in 
Parliamentary language in imputing 
such motives to hon. Members of the 
House. 

Dr. TANNER: Of course, Sir, I do 
not wish to impute it in the non-Parlia- 
mentary sense. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In whatever sense 
the hon. Member meant it, he must 
withdraw the words. 

Dr. TANNER said, he certainly 
would withdraw them, and would put 
what he intended in another way. The 
Coercion Bill was not required in the 
country, because there was no crime. 
In order, therefore, to make use fora 
Crimes Act a state of affairs must be 

roduced in which it could be applied. 
n short, it was absolutely necessary 
that crime should exist. The Govern- 
ment were like the picadors at a Spanish 
bull fight, who did all they could to 
irritate an animal that would otherwise 
rove perfectly inoffensive; and they, 
in what they were doing, were in like 
manner trying to irritate the Irish 
people by pushing the Bill forward in 
an unconstitutional way. Their action 
would lead to deplorable results, one of 
which would be to bring about a state 
of horror and to sow the seeds of hatred 
anew between the people of Ireland 
and the British race, and upon their 
heads must rest the result. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he wished to place it 
upon record that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not brought forward these 
“urgency”? Motions the discussion on 
the Crimes Bill would have concluded 
within a reasonable time. It was under- 
stood that the Land Measure would have 
been brought into that House before the 
Coercion Bill left it. But the Govern- 
ment had broken faith with them in 
that matter. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 220; Noes 
122: Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 276.) 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Donkin, R. 8. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Doringtun, Sir J. E. 
Ainslie, W. G. Duncombe, A. 
Ambrose, W. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden- Powell, G. 8. 
Baggallay, E. 

Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barnes, A. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 

Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
— Commander G. 


Bickford-Smith, W. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bristowe, T. L. 
_— hon. W. St. 
.F. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Caldwell, J. 

Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Charrington, S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Collings, J. 

Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 


J.E. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J.4 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D, 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 


De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
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Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

—s Lieut.-Gen. 
J 


Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gedge, 8. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Grenall, Sir G. 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E- 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, on hon. Lord 


A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. 8. 
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Hoare, 8. 
obhouse, H. 
Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H.T 


Holloway, G. 

Houldsworth, W. H. 

Howard, J. 

Howard, J. M. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenrick, W. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

King- Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lea, T. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 


Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Marriott, right hon. 
Ww.T 


Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
More, R. J 
Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, right hon. 
ir J. RB. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
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Pitt-Lewis, G. Connolly, L. 
Plunket, right hon. | Conway, M. 

D. R. Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Powell, F. 8. Corbet, W. J. 
Price, Captain G. E. Cox, J. R. 

Quilter, W. C. Craven, J. 
Raikes, rt hon. H. ©. | Cremer, W. R. 
Rankin, J. Crossley, E. 
Richardson, T. Dillon, J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. | Dodds, J. 
Robertson, J. P. B. Ellis, J. 
Robertson, W. T. Fenwick, C. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. Ferguson R. C.Munro- 
Ross, A. H. Flower, C. 
Royden, T. B. Foley, P. J. 
Russell, T. W. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. | Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Sellar, A. C. Fry, T. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. | Gill, T. P. 

hon. Sir H. J. Graham, R. C. 
Seton-Karr, H. Gully, W. C. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. | Harrington, E. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Harris, M 


Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Swetenham, E. 


Taylor, F. 

Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 

Tyler, Sir W. H. 
Verdin, R. 

Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wilson, Sir S. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Gla- Bradlaugh, C. 

morgan) Byrne, G. M. 
Acland, A. H. D. Cameron, O. 
Allison, R. A. Campbell, H. 
Anderson, C. H. Carew, J. L. 
Austin, J. Chance, P. A. 
Balfour, Sir G. Channing, F. A. 
Barbour, W. B. Clancy, J. J. 
Barran, J. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Blake, T. Cobb, H. P. 
Blane, A, Coleridge, hon. B. 
Bolton, J. C. Commins, A, 





Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M 

Holden, I. 
Hooper, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, C. H. 
Jordan, J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lalor, R. 

Lawson, Sir W. 
Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W.S. B. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Morgan, O. V. 
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Newnes, G. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O'Hanlon, T. 

O’ Hea, P. 
O'Kelly, J. 
Paulton, J. M, 
Pease, A. E.$ 
Pease, H. F. 
Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H, 
Picton, J. A. 
Pinkerton, J. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, R. 

Pyne, J. D 
Quinn, T. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Reynolds, W. J. 
Roberts, J. 

Roe, T. 
Rowlands, J. 
Russell, E. R. 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sexton, T. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Smith, 8. 

Stack, J. 
Stansfeld, right hon, J. 
Stevenson, F. S 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Summers, W. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K. 
Thomas, A. 
Tuite, J. 

Wallace, R. 
Wardle, H. 

Will, J. S. 
Williams, A. J. 
Williamson, S. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, C. 


TELLERS. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Sheil, E. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a oonren 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Brz 290.] 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr, Attorney General for 


Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


| FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question—on Consideration 
of the Bill as amended—[29th June], 
‘That the Clause (Crown officials not 
to act as interpreters, )”—(Mr. Maurice 
Healy,)—be now read a second time, 
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Crofters Holdings 
Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
the following Amendments made:— 
Clause 1, page 2, line 4, after ‘‘ wit- 
ness,” insert— 

“And such questions and answers when 
transcribed shall be annexed to the deposition 
of the witness ;”’ 
line 6, after “person,” insert ‘‘on his 
being returned for trial;” line 7, after 
‘* solicitor,” leave out ‘upon being re- 
turned for trial;” line 37, after ‘“ cer- 
tificate,” leave out ‘“‘of indemnity ;” 
line 40, after “ certificate,” leave out 
“of indemnity;” line 41, leave out 
“and proceedings for the recovery of 
any penalty,” and insert ‘against such 
witness ;”’ line 42, after ‘ offence,” in- 
sert “‘not being a felony;” line 42, 
leave out ‘such person,’ and insert 
‘“he;” page 3, line 9, after “‘ witness,” 
insert ‘while the said charge is pend- 
ing.” Clause 2, page 5, line 1, after 
“any,” insert ‘‘ person who shall incite 
any other person to commit any of 
the offences hereinbefore mentioned.” 
Clause 4, page 5, line 33, at end, add— 

‘*Tf the court discharge or vary any such 

order for the removal of a trial, the court shall 
award that the reasonable costs incurred by the 
defendant in making the application shall be 
paid by the Crown.”’ 
Clause 5, page 6, line 1, after ‘‘de- 
tection,” leave out “‘and,” and insert 
“or.” Clause 7, page 9, lines 30 and 
31, leave out ‘‘ which he believes to be 
a dangerous association,” and insert— 

‘* Named or described in such special procla- 
mation, or any association which appears to the 
Lord Lieutenant to be a dangerous association, 
and to have been, after the date of such special 
proclamation, formed or first employed for any 
of the purposes of any association named or 
described in such special proclamation.” 
Clause 10, page 10, line 25, after in,” 
leave out “England or;” after ‘ Ire- 
land,’ leave out-- 

**Or to the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice in England, or to the 
Central Criminal Court ;”’ 
line 29, after ‘‘ removal,’ leave out “ or 
the Queen’s Bench Division, or the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, as the case may be;” 
line 32, after “county,” leave out ‘‘ or 
in the county of Middlesex, or in the 
Central Criminal Court District, as the 
case may be;” line 39, ‘after “‘re- 
moval,” leave out ‘‘ or in the county of 
Middlesex, or in the Central Criminal 
Court District, as the case may be;” 
page 11, leave out all after line 4 to end 
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of Clause. Clause 11, page 11, lines 29 
and 30, leave out “and not otherwise 
subject nevertheless to,” and insert 
‘‘and subject to the provisions thereof, 
save so far as they are altered by;” 
page 12, line 7, at end of line, add— 

“One resident magistrate may act alone in 
adjourning or postponing a court, or in doing 
any other org Segre ag to the hearing of a 
charge under this Act.” 

Clause 15, page 13, line 15, after “in,” 
leave vut ‘‘ England or;” line 15, after 
Ireland,” leave out— 

**Or to the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice in England, or to the 
Central Criminal Court ;”’ 
line 27, after ‘‘in,” leave out ‘England 
or;”’ line 27, after “Ireland,” leave out— 

“Or to the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice in England, or the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court in London.” 

Clause 19, page 14, line 34, at end of 
line, add 

“The expression ‘the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts’ means in the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
District the Acts regulating the powers and 
duties of justices of the peace and of the police 
in that district, and ‘elsewhere in Ireland,’ 
means ‘ The Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,’ 
and the Acts amending it ;” 
line 40, leave out from end of line to 
beginning of line 3, in page 15; page 
15, line 7, leave out from end of line to 
beginning of line 18. 

Add the following Schedule :— 

‘* Schedule. 


‘Form of Summons to Witness. (Pre- 
liminary Inquiry). 
The Queen Petty Sessions District of 


v. 
Persons unknown.) County of 

‘* Whereas it appears that [here set out the 
nature of the offence]. 

** This is to command you to appear as a wit- 
ness before me at on the day 
of » at o'clock, then and 
there to be examined before me touching the 


premises. 
‘* (Signed) A. B., Resident Magistrate.” 
** Dated 


“To C.D., of.’’ 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 305. ] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [Lords}.—[Brxx, 287.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in the Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title and construction, 

49 & 50 Vict. c. 29) agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Stay of proceedings for sale 
of crofters’ effects). 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) : I beg to move the insertion 
of the words “‘ or decrees in force,” after 
the word ‘‘dependence,” in line 10. 
My reason for moving this Amendment 
is that if these words are not inserted, 
and decrees have been already given, 
the crofter will have to pay, and there 
will be an end of the matter. The very 
reason that this Bill has been brought in 
is that some landlords have been mean 
enough to take advantage of the flaw in 
the "het of last year. I need not say 
more. The Leal Advocate understands 
the Amendment which deals with a 
purely legal matter. I trust he will see 
his way to accept my proposition. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after ‘‘ dependence,” insert ‘‘ or de- 
crees in force.” —(Dr. R. Macdonald.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz LORDADVOCATE(Mr.J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. And- 
rew’s Universities): I do not see that 
the Amendment is in the least degree 
necessary. The clause, as it stands, will 
effect its object by arresting the sale in 
the manner intended. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope that 
if the Lord Advocate is wrong, as the 
late Lord Advocate was, and the Court of 
Session decide against him, he will give 
us another Bill. I do not see that the 
insertion of these words can do any 
harm. The words will make the clause 
clear, and if they are accepted a Judge 
of the Court of Session will not be able 
to tell the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as his Predecessor was told, ‘If 
you meant that you should have made it 
clear in the Bill.” What we want is 
tht there should be no ambiguity, and 
that we should not have a clause which 
will cause litigation. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE: Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. R. Macdonald) thinks it 
will carry out his object, I will agree to 
substitute for the words ‘‘ are in depen- 
dence,” the words ‘‘ has been taken.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, leave out ‘‘ are in dependence,” and 
insert “has been taken.”—(Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ has been 
taken’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD : I now beg to 
move to insert, after the word “ rent,’’ 
in line 11, the words— 

“ Or against whom there has been granted a 

decree for payment of rent, and which decree is, 
at the passing of this Act, unimplemented.”’ 
I hope the Lord Advocate will not allow 
the landlords who have already taken 
proceedings to get the benefit of those 
proceedings. These words are necessary 
in order to prevent injustice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after “‘rent”’ insert “or 
against whom there has been granted a decree 
for payment of rent, and which decree is, at the 
passing of this Act, unimplemented.’’—(Dr. R. 
Macdonald.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: These 
words are quite unnecessary, because it 
must be perfectly obvious that the pro- 
hibition of sale applies only to the case 
in which a decree has been given. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD: My next 
Amendment is to leave out the words— 
“ Prohibiting the sale of the crofter’s effects 
upon the said holding by. virtue of any decree 
for payment of such rent.” 
and to insert— 

“ Sisting all proceedings against the crofter 
for the recovery of rent, or for the payment of 
any bills or promissory notes given by him to 
the landlord in lieu of rent, or if decree has 
been already grantad against the crofter for the 
payment of such rent, bill, or promissory note, 
given in lieu thereof, suspending such decree.” 
I grant the Amendment the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has already 
acceded to so far takes away the pith of 
this Amendment; but what I particularly 
want to point out is that if the words 
‘* the sale of the crofter’s effects age the 
said holding” are left in the clause is 
ambiguous, and its object will not be 
effected. As I have pointed out to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman before, 
if you leave in the words ‘‘ the crofter’s 
effects upon the said holding,’ and it 
will be found that if a crofter’s horse 
strays off the holding the landlord can 
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‘take it and sell it. Ifthe crofter sends 

a cow to market the landlord can seize it 
and sell it directly it leaves the holding. 
I trust that this will meet with the 
approval of the Government. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, leave out from “ prohi- 
biting” to ‘rent’? in line 14, and insert 
“sisting all proceedings against the crofter for 
the recovery of rent, or for the payment of any 
bills or promissory notes given by him to the 
landlord in lieu of rent, or if decree has been 
already granted against the crofter for the pay- 
ment of such rent, bill, or promissory note, 
given in lieu thereof, suspending such decree.” 
—(Dr. R. Maedonald.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 
sorry I cannot accept this Amendment, 
which I think I can show is unnecessary. 
I propose to accept the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour), which I think expresses the 
matter very clearly and fairly. Then, 
as regards the sale of the crofter’s 
effects, it is quite plain to me that where 
a decree has been pronounced the crofter 
could not, by any possibility, take any 
stock to market. We postpone the power 
of sale, but we do not propose to give the 
crofter in the meantime power to take his 
effects away and sell them himself. I 
may point out to the hon. Member that 
the purpose and object of this clause is 
to correct a mistake made in the Crofters 
Act of last year, by which, if such a sale 
did take place, the crofter would be liable 
to be made bankrupt, and thereby lose 
the benefit of the Act. It would not be 
right to give the Crofter Commission 
the power of sisting possessed by a 
Court of Law. 

Dr. CLARK: I think my hon. Friend 
will withdraw his Amendment in face of 
the acceptance by the Government of 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clackmannan. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 17, after ‘‘ to,” insert “ interim.’’-— 
(Dr. R. Macdonald.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘interim’ be there inserted. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I think 
the insertion of such a word would be 
rather misleading. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth): In the 
absence of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Clackman- 
nan (Mr. J. B. Balfour), I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, after “ determined,’ in- 
sert—‘‘ This Act shall apply euleeentas 
that the crofter may have granted a bond, bill, 
or other document of debt for the rent due by 
him or any part thereof, and if such rent or any 
part thereof in excess of the amount which the 
Crofters Commission shall determine ought to 
be paid shall be recovered from the crofter by 
any bond fide onerous assignee, indorsee, or 
other holder for value of such document as afore- 
said, the crofter shall be entitled to repetition 
of such excess from the landlord or to credit 
in account with the landlord in respect thereof.”’ 
—(Mr. C. 8. Parker.) 

Question ‘‘ That those words be there 


inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Dr. R. Macponatp, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 23, 
by leaving out ‘‘one,” and inserting 
“two.” 

Clause 2, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 3 (As to notour bankruptcy of 
crofter) agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
DONALD, the following clause was added 
to the Bill after Clause 2:— 


(Application of section 6, sub-section 3, of 

principal Act.) 

Section six, sub-section three, of the prin- 
cipal Act shall be read and construed as if the 
words “ the first term of Whit Sunday or Mar- 
tinmas next following ’’ were inserted between 
the words “‘and’’ and “the” in the said sub- 
section.—(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald.) 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I beg to propose the following new 
clause which stands in my name:— Page 
2, after Clause 3, insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Extension of provisions of principal Act.) 

* From and after the passing of this Act the 
provisions of the principal Act shall apply to 
every crofter and cottar in Scotland to whom 
the provisions of the principal Act do not 
apply, and the powers of the Crofters Commis- 
sion may be exercised upon the application of 
any crofter or cottar in any parish.’”’—(Mr. 
Anderson.) 

The Committee is possibly aware that 
the extent of the area to which the 
Crofters Act applies is limited to cer- 
tain counties, and that that was done 
after a Commission had visited those 
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counties for the purpose of inquirin 
into the state of eliden thane. The soak 
reason why it was limited to those 
counties was that the people had broken 
out into a sort rebellion, and had resorted 
to a certain amount of violence with the 
object of getting their grievances re- 
medied. I think that it was unfortunate 
that that was not done also in other 
counties where there are crofters, be- 
cause it seems to me it is impossible to 
get any land legislation of any value 
unless you agitate and resort to rioting 
and other forms of disturbance. It is a 
very bad example to set; but it has 
been set in Scotland. The people of the 
constituency I have the honour to re- 
present have always been anxious to 
keep quiet; but in that constituency 
and in others in Scotland there are 
hundreds of crofters who, at the 
present moment, are excluded from 
the benefit of this Act. The hardship 
of this exclusion must be apparent when 
it is seen what the effect of the de- 
cisions of the Crofters Commision has 
been. It has been stated once or twice, 
in answers to Questions put by me re- 
lating to the extension of the Act, that 
the area of the operation of the Act was 
deliberately and seriously considered in 
1886, when the Crofters Act was passed, 
and that therefore the Government de- 
cline to re-open the question. That is a 
most extraordinary answer to give, be- 
cause a great many changes have taken 
place since 1886. There is au entirely 
new state of representation. A new 
Parliament has been elected since then ; 
and, moreover, I invite the attention of 
the Committee to this important point, 
that since the appointment of the 
Crofters Commission it has been en- 
gaged in considering the rents paid by 
the crofters in the counties to which the 
Act applies. I will tell the Committee 
very shortly what the result of the de- 
liberations of the Committee in regard 
to the rents of the crofters has been. 
From the commencement of the opera- 
tions of the Crofters Commission up to 
June of the present year, the total of 
the late rents which the Commission took 
into consideration was £5,846. That 
they have reduced to £3,732, making a 
total reduction of £2,114 or 42-2 per 
cent. In addition to reducing the rents, 
and fixing fair rents, they have taken 
into consideration the arrears which 


were due at the time of the commence- ' 


Mr. Anderson 
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ment of the operations of the Commission? 
on the estates on which they have been 
engaged, and which were £10,781. 
These have been reduced by ordering the 
tenants to pay not £10,781, but £4,509, 
which shows a total reduction of £6,272, 
or 58 percent. Now, the Committee will 
see that that is an extraordinary state 
of affairs to bring about. It must be 
apparent to the Committee, and it must 
be apparent to the country, that if this 
Act was necessary in the interests 
of the small tenants of the counties to 
which this Act applies, it is just as 
necessary for the crofters and small 
holders in other parts of Scotland. I 
cannot understand what the difference 
is between the condition of the crofters 
in one part of Scotland and in another. 
Take, for instance, the crofters in the 
county of Elgin; there are hundreds of 
crofters there in exactly the same 
position as the crofters of Inverness- 
shire; they have exactly the same kind 
of land tenure, and many of them have 
built their houses themselves, and 
bought the land they hold under culti- 
vation. So it is in Aberdeenshire. I 
believe there are more crofters there 
than in any other county in Scotland, 
and I cannot at present understand the 
principle upon which the extraordinary 
benefits which have been conferred on 
the crofters in other counties in regard 
to rent, have not been extended also to 
the crofters of these counties of Scot- 
land. So much in regard to the rents. 
There is another question. One of the 
most important parts of the Crofters 
Act was that practically giving crofters 
fixity of tenure. The clause provided 
that if the crofter fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the Act as regards paying rent, 
and so on, he should practicaily be secure 
in his holding. That, of course, is a 
most important provision, and I will, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
give an instance which has happened 
within the last month in the constituency 
which I represent. About 70 years ago 
a crofter redeemed two acres of land. 
By great industry this crofter redeemed 
the two acres of land, turning it into 
land which grew very good crops. In 
addition to this he built a house, in 
which he lived. He was able to keep 
upon his two acres a cow and two or 
three sheep. The man lived for many 


years in great comfort and happiness 


upon the holding he had practically 
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made himself. What happened? He 


had children. One of his daughters 
married a person named Taylor. Upon 
the death of the old man, the Taylors 
lived in the house, and would have been 
entitled to the benefit of the Crofters 
Act, had it applied to their county. 
About a month ago they were turned 
out of their holding under circumstances 
I will narrate. The estate has been 
let to a great game preserver. It has 
been infested by rabbits, and the 
Taylors, in the exercise of their un- 
doubted rights, set traps to catch the 
rabbits. This conduct on their part 
gave annoyance to the shooting 
tenant, who determined, in that rough 
and ready fashion which has always 
been the characteristic of game pre- 
servers, and Iam sorry to say of some 
landlords, to turn the tenant out of 
his holding which he and his prede- 
cessor had practically made of the value 
it is. Taylor was told he must turn 
out as quickly as possible. He was 
a yearly tenant, but he was told that 
if he would go out quietly he should 
receive a present of £10. He was pre- 
vailed upon to sign a document agreeing 
to leave. I asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment if they would make inquiries 
in the matter. They did inquire; but I 
was not satisfied with their answer, and, 
to make certain of the facts, I, in the 
Whitsuntide Recess, visited the place. 
The answer given to me was that, al- 
though the man had been turned out. 
another house upon the same property 
had been found him. The sight which 
met my eye was such as I never de- 
sire to see again. I found the wife 
of the crofter in a condition of great 
distress. She had the day before been 
turned out of her house, which was 
being pulled down. Instead of another 
house having been provided for her, I 
found her and her children in one room 
at the end of a cottage which one of the 
farmers on the estate had been good 
enough to let her have at a rent of £2. 
These people had been deprived of their 
home simply because some game pre- 
server thought it inconvenient there 
should be people there who trapped 
the rabbits. This is what has hap- 
pened in Scotland within the last 
month, and, so far as I can see, the 
Government propose to take no action 
in the matter. This is only an isolated 
case, but it sufficiently illustrates the 
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gross injustice which is practised in 
crofter counties. I never before saw 
people turned out of their homes, and I 
hope I never shall again. Eviction is a 
common occurrence in Ireland; but one 
would hardly think it possible in Scot- 
land, where all the people are supposed 
to be happy and contented. By this 
Amendment I propose to secure to the 
crofters who are now exempt from them 
the benefits of the Crofters Act—I de- 
sire to provide that people shall not be 
turned out of their holdings under such 
circumstances as I have described. I 
regard this Amendment as one of great 
importance, and I take this, the only 
opportunity I can obtain this Session, of 
bringing it forward. The Government 
have persistently prevented me bringing 
forward my Bill, and therefore it is my 
intention to take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon this Amendment. 


New Clause (Extension of provisions 
of principal Act,)—(IMr. Anderson,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That. the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue LORDADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): In view of the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Anderson) in bringing forward 
this clause, it is perfectly natural and 
right he should be of opinion that he 
should avail himself of every opportunity 
of bringing the case of the crofters who 
are exempt from the benefit of the 
Crofters’ Act before the House. No 
one can in the least degree complain 
of the tone and temper which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has displayed in 
moving his Amendment; but I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself will 
be perfectly satistied with the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the Amend- 
ment. This Bill, as everyone who has 
taken the trouble to inquire into the 
matter knows, is a Bill intended solely 
to correct a mistake which was made in 
the Act of last year. The Act was un- 
doubtedly most carefully considered by 
the House, but it is just one of those 
Acts in which defects sometimes creep 
through too eat anxiety to get 
what is perfectly right. The Govern- 
ment would not have brought in a Bill 
this year for any other purpose than 
that for the siglo reason that, whether 
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rightly or wrongly, this very Parlia- 
ment decided, after the fullest possible 
debate, that the area to which the Bill 
was to apply should be a certain area, 
and not another area. |An hon. Mem- 
BER : It was the last Parliament.| It 
was the Parliament of 1885, elected 
under the Reform Act of 1885. No 
doubt, there has been a General Elec- 
tion since; but I do not think any hon. 
Gentleman will say there has been any 
great change of opinion on this point 
since Parliament addressed itself to the 
work of redressing the crofters’ griev- 
ances. Parliament devoted a good deal 
of time to the consideration of the area 
over which the Act should operate. The 
very matters which practically come up 
in this clause were certainly most fully 
discussed. The Government of that day 
declined to extend the provisions of their 
Bill beyond the area which they fixed 
by the Bill, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not now see that it would be 
wise or prudent to have a new general 
Crofters Act. I therefore cannot accept 
the clause proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member. I trust that, as he 
has had an opportunity of bringing the 
question forward, he will think he has 
fulfilled his purpose. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth): I can 
quite understand what the Lord Advo- 
cate has pointed out to us—namely, the 
inconvenience of introducing this Amend- 
ment into this particular Bill. The Bill 
was brought in elsewhere for a limited 
purpose, and it is natural to enter- 
tain some apprehension as to what 
might happen if the measure were to go 
back containing this additional matter. 
But I must say I missed in the speech 
of the Lord Advocate any indication of 
any intention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to deal further with 
this crofter question. Now, on matters 
of fact, I differ somewhat both from the 
hon. and learned Member who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Anderson) and from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate. I cannot admit that 
it was on the ground that there was dis- 
turbance in certain counties, and that 
violence prevailed there, that the Crofters’ 
Act was carried. It was carried because 
there were cases in certain districts 
which were most urgent. Not only in 
the way of violence and disturbance, but 
it was applied to certain districts, be- 
cause in those districts the worst cases 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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existed. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into those cases. A 
very painstaking inquiry was made into 
the details of those cases, so that Parlia- 
ment was able to know exactly how 
things stood in the counties to which 
the Bill was to apply. On the other 
hand I cannot admit that Parliament 
resolved to go so far and no further, 
I remember what the Lord Advocate 
referred to—namely, that there was a 
discussion in the time of the late Go- 
vernment as to whether the Bill should 
be extended, and that it was not ex- 
tended. But the reason then given was 
that before extending it there ought to 
be further inquiry. There was certainly 
a strong case in equity for extending the 
Bill to other parts of Scotland. The cases 
in some other districts, and in the districts 
to which the Crofters Act was applied, 
were so much alike that it was difficult 
to assign a good reason why the crofters 
in one part of Scotland should enjoy the 
advantages of the measure, and those 
in other parts should not. IfI give an 
individual case it may bring the matter 
home to the mind of the Committee 
more than general argument. Take 
the Breadalbane estate in the counties 
of Perth and Argyle. Anyone crossing 
the border from the one county to the 
other would be unable, from the 
features of the country, to discover that 
he is passing from a district where the 
new system prevails to a district where 
the old system still continues. The estate 
in the two counties belongs to one man. 
It is scarcely a satisfactory state of the 
law to rest in that there should bea 
line of severance between two districts— 
a line between one county and another, 
and that on one side of that line Lord 
Breadalbane should be under most 
stringent obligations under the Crofters 
Act to grant fixity of tenure and other 
advantages to his crofters, that the Com- 
missioners should be able to go there 
by-and-bye, and see that the rents are 
as they should be—it is a most unsatis- 
factory state of things that such a system 
should prevail on one side of the line, 
and directly you cross the line into the 
other county you should find Lord Bread- 
albane absolutely free, though the con- 
ditions are precisely the same. I have 
no doubt, as Lord Breadalbane is well 
known to be a very genervus landlord, 
that he will deal with the crofters in one 
county as he does with those in the other; 
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nevertheless, the fact remains that in | ceedings there are so few Scotch Mem- 


the one county he is bound by law, 
and in the other he is free to do as 
he likes. In the absence of a good 
many Scotch Members, but in the pre- 
sence of some who will confirm me, I 
may say that the general feeling of 
Scotch Members was to this effect, that it 
was difficult to say to what parts of 
Scotland the Crofters Act should be ex- 
tended, unless they were prepared, as 
my hon. Friend is, to extend that 
measure to the whole of Scotland. 
The Commissioners werecharged to deter- 
mine which are crofting parishes ; they 
were not to apply the Act where there 
are few crofters and large numbers of 
fishermen. But anyone who knows the 
large amount of reductions made by the 
Commissioners already—reductions al- 
most beyond expectation—will feel that 
it is scarcely possible satisfactorily to 
explain to the crofters who do not hap- 
pen to be in the counties to which the 
Act applies on what principle of justice 
Parliament can deny to them what it 
has given to people in the same case in 
other parts of the country. It seems 
to me quite clear, whether we do it in 
this Bill or not, that there is much to be 
said for placing the crofters in some 
other counties on the same footing. With- 
out saying that I would go the whole 
length of this Amendment, I consider 
that this is an opportunity of which 
Scotch Members should avail themselves 
to press upon the Government the neces- 
sity of giving early attention to this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
Secretary for Scotland and myself along 
with our Colleagues are most anxiously 
looking on the state of affairs in Scot- 
land, and we shall certainly consider 
whether there may be need for extend- 
ing the Act to other parts of Scotland. 
We cannot at the present stage under- 
take to bring in a Bill for extending the 
Act of last year. It is extremely likely 
that there may be need for no such thing, 
and, besides that, the districts to which 
the Act does not apply are no worse off 
than other districts to which it does 
apply, but to which the Crofters Com- 
mission cannot direct their attention for 
the next two years. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Iam anxious to say a word in support of 
this Amendment, because from the un- 
expected nature of this evening’s pro- 











bers present to take part in the debate. 
I trust we shall go to a Division upon 
this point. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate has told 
us in very diplomatic terms something 
about the intentions of the Government ; 
but his terms were so diplomatic that it 
was impossible for us, I think, to extract 
even a grain of comfort fromthem. He 
did not tell us that he had any intention 
of extending the Crofters Act to other 
parts of Scotland. Of course, he told us 
that the matter would receive his con- 
sideration, and what I would press upon 
him is this—that we did not pass the 
Crofters Act last Session for the purpose 
of currying favour or doing what was 
considered to be an act of absolute justice. 
It was passed because statesmen knew 
that something had to be done if the 
condition of Scotland were to be im- 
proved. What has been done has 
simply been trifling with the fringe of 
the question. The measure has only 
been applied to a few counties, but 
where it has been applied it has proved 
beneficial to the crofters. What, then, 
can be more natural than that crofters 
in other counties excluded from the 
operations of the Act should be inclined 
to believe the condition of their own 
county worse than the condition of dis- 
tricts in which so much has been done 


| for their neighbours? They might re- 


view their own position at the present 
moment, and look upon it as relatively 
worse than it has ever been, They see 
what has been done in counties that 
have come under the Crofters Act—they 
see what has been done, they see how 
arrears have been wiped off, and how it 
is producing an impression upon the 
landlords even in their own counties. 
In spite of what has been said, I cannot 
but. Seles that the Crofters Act pro- 
duces an effect in districts beyond those 
to which it immediately applies. I was 
glad to notice that, seemingly by way of 
capricious gift, landlords have come for- 
ward and wiped off the arrears of their 
tenants. They, doubtless, have acted 
in that way knowing that if they did not 
they would be brought before the Com- 
missioners, and, probably, have to sub- 
mit ultimately to sacrifices compulsorily, 
which, if submitted to voluntarily and 
with a good grace, would place them in 
better relations with their tenantry. I 
do not imagine that if the Act were ex- 
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tended to other counties in Scotland 
than to those to which it is applicable, 
it would involve any very large increase 
of expenditure. I have not the smallest 
doubt that when the landlords in the 
districts to which the Act is applied see 
the principles guiding the Commis- 
sioners in their adjudications, they will 
make terms with their tenants, and that 
in a great many cases the question of 
rents and arrears will be settled outside 
the Courts altogether. That state of 
things has occurred in a great many 
instances in Ireland, and it is beginning 
to occur in Scotland. If it takes place 
in the counties to which the present Act 
applies, I have not the smallest doubt 
that if the Act is extended to other 
places you will have an immense amount 
of settlement going on amongst the 
landlords and tenants who would not 
have recourse to the Courts at all. I 
thought it incumbent upon me to speak 
as strongly in suppert of the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend as it is in my 
power to do. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (I 
verness-shire): Certain Members have 
been returned to this House to advocate 
the claims of the crofter population of 
Scotland. That being the case, I have 
the greatest pleasure in supporting the 
clause of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Anderson). There is no doubt, as 
the Lord Advocate has said, that the 
question of the extension of the Crofters 
Bill was discussed in 1886. At the same 
time, whatever decision was arrived at 
in that year, it is necessary for us, every 
time the 7 offers, to raise our 
voices in advocacy of the principle of 
extending the Act to the whole of Scot- 
land. Another very important point 
has been raised by my hon. and learned 
Friend, and that is that leaseholders 
should be included in the Crofters Act. 
That is the same thing that is being 
done for Ireland in the House of Lords 
at this moment, and there is no reason 
in the world why that important class 
should not be allowed the same privi- 
leges in Scotland. Many landlords in 
Scotland have put such pressure upon 
their tenants that the latter have signed 
leases contracting themselves out of the 
benefits of the Act. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): All I would 
say is that we have had an understand- 
ing with the Government that this mea- 
sure shall only embrace those points 
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of the Crofters Act which, by mistake, 
were not put into the original. measure. 
As this question raised by my hon. and 
learned Friend is outside the questions 
it was understood we were to deal with, 
if my hon. and learned Friend presses 
his Motion those of us who were parties 
to that understanding, though we may 
be in favour of the proposal, will re- 
quire to leave the House and not vote at 
all. All I wish to do is to give a prac- 
tical—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
When the Crofters Bill of last year was 
under discussion, I refused to admit an 
Amendment the effect of which would 
have been to extend the measure to the 
whole of Scotland. I said I could not 
admit such an Amendment without an 
express direction from the House. Well, 
this is simply a Bill to amend the Act of 
last year; and if it was outside the 
power to introduce this Amendment in 
the original measure, it is obviously in- 
admissible in the amending Bill without 
an express Resolution of the House. 
Further discussion, therefore, upon the 
proposed clause is out of Order. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): In 
the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. Essle- 
mont), I beg to move the insertion of the 
following clause :— 

“In this and the principal Act crofters 
shall mean any person who at the passing of 
this Act is tenant of a holding from year to 
year or under lease the annual rent of which 
does not exceed thirty pounds in money, and 
which is situated in a crofter’s parish, and the 
successors of such person in the holding being 
his heirs or legatees.”’ 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
Before that clause is moved, I wish to 
say a word on the point of Order. You 
will notice, Sir, that my proposal con- 
sists not of one, but of two clauses, and 
that your ruling only applies to the 
first. The 2nd clause is this— 

‘The principal Act and this Act shall ex- 
tend to crofters and cottars holding under 
leases.”’ 

Your ruling does not apply to that 
clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I was under the 
impression that the two were one, seeing 
that the 2nd clause is not labelled in the 
margin as an independent clause. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Then I beg to 
move the clause. The reason for it is 
very obvious. I imagine it will be 
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accepted by the Government. Although 
I cannot now, after your ruling, Sir, 
take a Division upon the subject of ex- 
tending the Act to every crofter and 
cottar in Scotland, I can do so on the 
question of extending the Act to lease- 
holders in the districts to which the Act 
at present applies. The point is an im- 
portant one, because there are hundreds 
of crofters who are leaseholders in the 
counties in question; and why they 
should not have the benefits of the Act 
passes my imagination to conceive, espe- 
cially when we remember that the Go- 
vernment themselves have acknowledged 
the principle, and have brought in a 
Bill, which is now in the House of 
Lords, extending the land legislation of 
Ireland to leaseholders. There can be 
no reason in the world why the Act 
should not be extended to leaseholders ; 
therefore, I await with some curiosity to 
hear what objection the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
can take to my proposal. 

New Clause (Extension of Act to 
leases, )—( Mr. Anderson, ) brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said 
Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD): Ican 
give the hon. andlearned Memberthisas- 
surance, thatthe Governmentarein favour 
of the principle as they have demonstrated 
by its introduction into their Irish Land 
Bill, where they extend the benefit of 
the new land laws to leaseholders. But 
this Bill has been brought in for a par- 
ticular purpose, and I trust the hon. 
Member will rest satisfied with having 
called attention to the subject. I can 
assure him that the Government have 


not lost sight of the point to which he | p 


has referred. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER: Might I ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he will con- 
sider—of course, in the absence of many 
Members of the Government I cannot 
expect him to give a pledge—before the 
Report stage of the Bill, whether an 
Amendment cannot be introduced to 
effect the object my hon. Friend has in 
view in moving this clause? I should 
think it quite possible he may be able to 
do that. 

P Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD: I will 
0 80. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): The 

number of persons which w ould be bene- 
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fited by this clause of my hon. Friend’s 
would be inconsiderable. There can be 
no doubt that the hard and fast line 
drawn in the Crofters Bill last year in- 
cluded the enormous majority of the 
crofters, although it may have left a 
small sprinkling outside who were ex- 
actly in the same position as crofters 
holding from year to year. Under 
the circumstances, however, seeing that 
the original Act did not include these 
persons, I should advise my hon. Friend 
to withdraw his proposal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman press his clause? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I am afraid I 
shall have to do so. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 75; 
Noes 132: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 277.) 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) PROCE- 
DURE (No. 2) BILL.—[Bitt 196.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that this Bill was intended to 
simplify procedure in connection with 
Scottish Criminal Legal procedure; but 
in doing so it gave the risk of a greater 
danger—that of simplifying procedure 
to such an extent as in the hands of the 
Procurators Fiscal might convert the 
Criminal Law of Scotland into a kind of 
ower of attorney. He must remind 
them that Procurators Fiscal were often 
also agents of landowners, and as such 
were interested parties in many cases in 
which they were called upon to act as 
prosecutors, such as in Game Law cases 
and riots in connection with evictions. 
The Lord Advocate’s Predecessor, had, 
whenever he could, endeavoured to sup- 
plant these hybrid Public Prosecutors by 
officers who would be solely Public Pro- 
secutors, but the Treasury had placed 
obstacles in the way, and the adminis- 
tration of justice still remained to a large 
extent in the hands of these gentlemen, 
who could hardly be called impartial. In 
no part of the United Kingdom were the 








officials administering public justice so 
irresponsible and so protected by privi- 
lege as in Scotland. At the beginnin 
of the Session the Lord Advocate had 
told the House that it was a mistake to 
consider those Procurators Fiscal irre- 
sponsible, as he was their representative 
in the House and responsible for them ; 
but as everyone knew the Lord Advo- 
cate must be a Member of the Govern- 
ment which had a majority in the House, 
which made him independent of censure. 
The fate of Scotch Members in bringing 
such subjects under the attention of the 
Government was to be put off, unless in 
those very rare cases in which the Lord 
Advocate admitted—as the hon. Mem- 
ber admitted the present Lord Advocate 
sometimes admitted—that his subordi- 
nates had made a mistake. The Amend- 
ment he had to propose was— 

“That no measure dealing with Criminal 
Law Procedure in Scotland can be satisfactory 
which leaves untouched the exceptional hard- 
ships and disabilities imposed under that pro- 
cedure upon prisoners previous to their com- 
mittal for trial.’’ 


He thought it the natural complement 
of this attempt to amend criminal pro- 
cedure to take steps for lightening the 
grievances suffered under the past pro- 
cedure by innocent persons, or persons 
presumed to be innocent, before suffi- 
cient evidence had been produced against 
them to justify their committal for trial. 
The fact that the Procurator Fiscal read 
the law to be so and so, and arrested a 
person on a charge which he considered 
a crime, was a good defence against legal 
proceedings being taken against the Pro- 
curator Fiscal. He (Dr. Cameron) was 
as strongly impressed as anyone could 
be with the general superiority of the 
principles on which the Criminal Law 
was administered in Scotland over those 
in England. He believed it was the 
function of the State, and not private 
individuals, to prosecute crime; and, ac- 
cordingly, he thought that the Scotch 
system was much better than that pre- 
vailing in England. But the Scotch 
system was an old one, and in connec- 
tion with it they found various relics of 
much older and less civilized times than 
the present age. He would give a case 


of what might occur under the presont 
administration of Scottish Law. In con- 
nection with the recent agitations in 
Skye a meeting was held, at which two 
gentlemen made speeches. One of them 
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was a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and the other was a gentleman 
whose res bility was vouched for by 
the fact that he was the leader, guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
when he recently visited Skye. Now, 
those two gentlemen, having made 
speeches at the meeting, were arrested 
a month after the meeting had been 
held, on what proved to be an incorrect 
report of those speeches, published in an 
Inverness newspaper. They were not 
arrested by way of summons, although 
it was absolutely impossible the clergy- 
man could run away from his living. 
They were arrested summarily by war- 
rant, and under the aggravating circum- 
stances that a detachment of the Marines 
were sent to prevent opposition. Well, 
the clergyman was arrested and sent to 
prison, but after two or three days there 
he was liberated on bail. The other 
gentleman, John Macpherson, was sent 
to prison and kept there seven days, and 
during that time he was debarred from 
any intercourse with a solicitor. At the 
end of that time—there being no evi- 
dence against him—he was dismissed at 
10 o’clock at night, and he was left to 
walk at that hour 35 miles to his home. 
He instituted an action against the Pro- 
curator Fiscal; but it was held there was 
no ground of action in the case. In fact, 
unless malice and wantonness could be 
proved against a Procurator Fiscal, there 
was no remedy against him in such cases. 
Now, he (Dr. Cameron) thought that 
one of the subjects which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate should 
deal with in connection with this Bill, 
by way of mitigating the hardships that 
might be suffered by innocent men on 
arrest, would be the laying down of a 
rule as to the cases in which persons 
suspected of crime might be arrested by 
warrant and those cases in which they 
should be summoned. In that case, 
where qguasi-political feeling ran high, 
the men were arrested by warrant at 
night, and under circumstances most in- 
convenient. He thought they ought to 
have been summoned, and left to obey 
the summons. There was a great temp- 
tation to arrest suspects in Scotland, 
because the warrant enabled them to be 
examined and to have their depositions 
taken, in which what the prisoner ad- 
mitted against himself might be used as 
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evidence against himself; but what he 
said in his favour was not evidence for 
him. And, further, the fact of the arrest 
being by warrant allowed of a search 
being made into his papers. He did 
not mean to say that those rights of 
search might not be valuable in the 
hands of the authorities; but they were 
obnoxious, and should be jealously 
guarded, and the Lord Advocate should 
take steps to guard against their abuse, 
and Jay down rules as to the cases in 
which this mode should be resorted to. 
He had the authority of, perhaps, the 
highest authority on Scottish Criminal 
Law, given at a time when his ideas 
were not warped by the exigencies of 
Office or considerations of Party expe- 
diency—he referred to the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate himself. 
When examined before the Law Courts 
Commission, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said— 

“T think the subject of declarations is one re- 
quiring notice. I have never been able to re- 
concile myself to the practice of taking a de- 
claration from a prisoner before you allow him 
to get any legal advice.” 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in his evidence, had also said that he 
did not see why an accused person 
should not have his agent at his elbow 
when his depositions were read over to 
him. He was asked what occurred 
in cases where access was had to his 
solicitors, and he said that in cases of 
that kind they generally declined to 
make declarations. In short, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was exa- 
mined and re-exumined on that occasion, 
and he stuck most manfully to his opi- 
nion that it was a feature of the Scottish 
law to which he had an unconquerable 
objection, that an unconvicted prisoner 
should be submitted to examination 
without the benefit of legal advice. He 
now asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to remedy that state of things, 
and he trusted he would have the cour- 
age of his convictions, now that he was 
ina position to carry them into effect. 
Another matter in which there was room 
for improvemeut was that a person thus 
arrested should be capable of being 
bailed out. Atthe present moment in 
Scotland a man arrested on the vaguest 
suspicion on the warrant of a Public 
Prosecutor, who might be the agent of 
the landlord on whose property the 
offence was alleged to have been com- 
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mitted, might be kept in prison for, 
perhaps, seven days without being al- 
lowed to communicate with his solicitor, 
and all that time he could not be bailed 
out, and the anomaly was made all the 
more absurd by the fact that, under 
the Scotch law, a person committed for 
trial was not only allowed, but was en- 
titled to claim, the right of bail, and the 
bail was fixed by Statute, and he main- 
tained there could be no ground for 
withholding the same right from un- 
committed prisoners. There were a 
number of other Amendments of detail 
which, he thought, might with advan- 
tage be embodied in the Bill. There 
was, for instance, the practice in Scot- 
land of proving previous convictions be- 
fore the jury as part of the case for the 
prosecution. In England that was done 
only after a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned. That was a matter in which he 
thought the Scotch law might with ad- 
vantage be amended in a large number 
of cases. What he wished to ask the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
to do was to supplement those provisions 
of his Bill which increased the already 
very great powers of the Procurator 
Fiscal, and which, in many instances, 
would invent new crimes or make at- 
tempts into offences, by such provisions 
as would do away with the exceptional 
hardships endured by uncommitted pri- 
soners under the Scotch law. But 
questions of this kind were more properly 
matters for Committee. The hon, Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that the Com- 
mittee be put off for three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “upon this 
day three months.’’—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I do not at all 
complain of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
in his efforts to improve the law in the 
manner referred to in his Motion; and, 
certainly, I think the authors of the Bill 
have no reason to complain of the re- 
ception it has met with so far. The 
Amendments which my hon. Friend has 
put on the Paper seem so admirable and 


so complete for the purpose of improving 











the Bill that no one has seen fit to add 
another Amendment. I think, when we 
get into Committee, the hon. Member 
will find that he has given very sub- 
stantial assistance to the authors of the 
Bill, because, while there are some of 
his Amendments which I cannot accept, 
there are others which, I think, will be 
improvementson the Bill. This discussion 
will also be most useful, because it will 
bring before the people of Scotland a 
subject of the very greatest possible im- 

rtance—a subject which I should have 
iked very much indeed to deal with at 
once in this Bill, if I had been satisfied 
that, in doing so, I really would be 
carrying out the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. But I have the gravest doubts 
of that. I hope opinion has developed 
since I gave that evidence which the 
hon. Member has alluded to. I stated 
at that time that my views were peculiar 
views, and I am not certain that they 
do not continue peculiar views. [I still 
hold them with the strength I held them 
then ; andif I were in a position to give 
effect to them—not by thrusting them 
on the people, but upon the people of 
Scotland coming to agree with them— 
I shall be very happy to embody them 
in a Bill. My purpose in bringing in 
this Bill was not so much to touch those 
matters about which there may still be 
differences of opinion in Scotland as to 
carry out what I have known for long 
to be the opinion, not only of the pro- 
fession, but of the members of the public 
who took an interest in these matters— 
namely, to get rid of a large amount of 
cumbrous procedure. My hon. Friend, 
in supporting his Motion, referred to 
Procurators Fiscal, and expressed his 
desire that they should be men of inde- 
pendent position, who should be exclu- 
sively devoted to their work. It is 
simply a question whether these gentle- 
men are to be a real part of the Public 
Service, or remain as they were at 
present. It is highly undesirable that 
the present state of things should con- 
tinue. My hon. Friend has stated clearly 
what the great difficulty in the way is. 
At the same time, I may say that every 
effort is being made, and in every case 
which arises we shall endeavour to find 
a gentleman suitable for the position, 
who will accept such salary as may be 
fixed by the Treasury for giving his 
services exclusively to the work ; and it 
shall be my effort, as long as I am in 
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Office, and I know it has been, and will 
continue to be, the effort of my Prede- 
cessor, as much as possible to promote 
such an arrangement. I do not believe 
we shall ever have our system in the 
condition in which it ought to be until 
Procurators Fiscal are as much a part of 
the Public Service as any other Depart- 
ment in the service of the Crown. My 
hon. Friend proposes that I should en- 
deavour in this Bill, which is one for 
simplifying the procedure of the law of 
Scotland, to define for what offences it 
should be competent to grant a warrant 
of arrest, and for what offences it shall 
be competent only to grant a summons. 
I very much fear, if that were attempted, 
instead of being a simplification this 
Bill would be a complication of the law. 
The question whether a person is to be 
arrested at once for an offence or sum- 
moned does not so much depend on the 
mere name you give to the offence as to 
the circumstances under which it has 
taken place, and the grounds you have 
for expecting that by arrest, as dis- 
tinguished from citation, you may be 
able to prevent the putting away of evi- 
dence. Then my hon. Friend asks me 
to lay down a list of offences for which 
a warrant should not be used, but a 
summons, and he mentioned what he 
called cases of a quasi-political nature. 
I should have thought you could not by 
any possibility name any class of crime 
which it was more impossible to define 
in an Act of Parliament than a “‘ quasi- 
political offence,’ because there, again, 
it is not the offence which constitutes it 
a qguasi-political offence—it is the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. That 
offence may be known to and punishable 
by the Common Law. It is quite true 
we are told every day in this House that 
the resistance to eviction in Ireland, by 
blocking up the windows of the houses, 
by pouring down boiling gruel on the 
il of the police, and slashing at them 
with cleeks for seizing fish, is consti- 
tuted by the circumstances ‘a quasi- 
political offence ;’’ but exactly the same 
action might be taken to prevent arrest 
by a regular criminal. The question 
whether a crime is political depends 
on considerations which cannot be put 
into an Act of Parliament. Many hon. 
Members of this House will differ as to 
whether a thing that occurs is of a 
political or guasi-political, or simply of 
@ criminal character; and it is impos- 
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sible to lay down any definite rule how 
such cases should be distinguished. It 
must be left tc the discretion of officials 
to determine whether they will arrest 
for an act, or whether a summons should 
be issued. In carrying out any pro- 
cedure whatever you cannot avoid the 
necessity of depending to a certain ex- 
tent upon the discretion of your officials, 
and ail you can do in cases where dis- 
cretion is abused and mistakes of a 
serious kind are made, is to bring public 
opinion and the opinion of this House to 
bear upon them. My hon. Friend has 
devoted a considerable amount of time 
to drawing Amendments, some of which 
we will find, when we get into Commit- 
tee, to be extremely useful; but he has 
not attempted to put his hand to draw- 
ing a single Amendment for the purpose 
of carrying out the things which he 
complains are not in this Bill. With 
regard to the question of taking decla- 
rations and the procedure after arrest, 
these cannot be dealt with so easily as 
the hon. Member thinks, as there are a 
great number of points which will have 
to be considered, especially as regards 
the law of bail. It must not be for- 
gotten that while in our country a man 
may be kept in close confinement and 
examined on declaration, he, to a cer- 
tain extent, gains a great advantage by 
that, which he would be deprived of if 
we abolished our system of declaration. 
The privilege is this—that in Scotland 
nothing can be brought 7 in evidence 
against a prisoner which has been the 
result of interrogation by officials, except 
his declaration, which is taken before a 
magistrate, and under an express caution 
that anything he says may be used 
against him. Ifa police constable, be- 
fore taking him prisoner, interrogates 
him about the offence, or about what he 
has been doing, the police constable is 
not permitted to give evidence as to that 
conversation. If you once abolish that 
system of declarations, you will follow 
the English law, by which every conver- 
sation that takes place with a police con- 
stable or a prison warder can be used 
against the prisoner—a state of things 
which I should be extremely sorry to see. 
I may state that it is my intention to deal 
comprehensively with the subject of 
procedure on arrest, and with the subject 
of bail; but I find it impossible, in the 
short time at my disposal, and in view of 
the very complicated questions that arise, 
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to import the matter into this Bill. It 
is a very difficult and complicated matter, 
and there is another thing to be remem- 
bered—that if you are going to abolish 
our Scottish system you must give a dis- 
cretion to the magistrate to refuse bail 
altogether, in the preliminary stages of 
a case. The Scottish system proceeds 
upon the rule that you can keep a man 
in prison to enable you to make in- 
vestigations, free from his being able to 
tamper with witnesses or put away docu- 
mentary or other evidence. At the end 
of eight days a man is absolutely en- 
titled to bail, because you are then con- 
sidered to have had time to make your 
investigation. Therefore, you come to 
the question whether you must not in 
every case give the magistrate power to 
refuse bail. The old system of prison 
rules was, undoubtedly, Draconic, but 
for some time, under rules which were 
passed during the time that Lord Dal- 
housie was Secretary for Scotland, and 
when the right hon. and _ learned 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) was Lord Advocate, the proce- 
dure has been very much relaxed. I am 
perfectly prepared to put these rules into 
statutory form, but I do not see how it 
could be done in this Bill. 

Mr. 0.8. PARKER (Perth) said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate had been justly com- 
plimentary to his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron), on the pains he had taken to 
suggest additional provisions, and on the 
other hand, he (Mr. C. 8. Parker) could 
say that the general opinion of those 
conversant with the subject in Scotland 
was very favourable to the Amendments 
in procedure proposed in the Bill. Of the 
further reforms suggested he thought 
none was more urgent than that which 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate seemed to approve—the giving to 
Procurators Fiscal a more sah awe Bao 
position. That was really a financial 
question, and money spent in that direc- 
tion would, he considered, be very well 
spent. But his object in rising was to 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to press 
the Amendment. As there were some 
80 clauses of detail it seemed to him 
that the most practical course for Scotch 
Members was to go at once into Com- 
mittee on the Bill and make progress 
with it. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) said, he could not re- 
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gar. the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
as at all satisfactory. There was no 
articular hurry for this Bill being 
sears forward. It was principally 
supported by Sheriff-clerks, Procurators 
Fiscal, and other officials, to whom it 
would bea great convenience. All its 
more important changes seemed to lie in 
the direction of making the procedure 
more simple for the prosecutor whilst 
taking away the safeguards against in- 
justice to the prisoner. Ought this Bill 
to be pressed forward in absence of the 
very important reforms affecting Crimi- 
nal Law which are loudly demanded 
by the people of Scotland ? He said 
‘““No”; and if the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) went to a Division he would 
support him. 
xr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.) said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would consent to allow the Bill 
to go into Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) had hit upon a blot in 
the principle of the Bill when he pointed 
to its failure to remedy the disabilities of 
the prisoner before he was committed for 
trial. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate had rendered 
a service to the Criminal Law of Scot- 
land by framing this useful and practical 
measure. On one point, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman had shrunk some- 
what from facing the necessary difficul- 
ties of the case, being probably deterred 
by the want of Parliamentary time. He 
referred to the question of bail. Al- 
though this Bill was a kind of code of 
criminal procedure, yet the subject of 
bail, which seemed to him to be one of 
the most important rights which an 
accused person possessed, was left out 
of view altogether. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate said that while 
he acknowledged the importance of the 
subject, it was one of so much complica- 
tion that he must reserve it for a sepa- 
rate Bill. He (Mr. Donald Crawford) 
demurred to that proposition altogether, 
and maintained that this was not the 
ba in which a Bill of this kind ought 
to be constructed. It was also said that 
conversations with policemen and war- 
ders were admissible as evidence in 
England, but not in Scotland. In many 
cases which had come within his own 


experience in Scotland, voluntary ad- 
Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 
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missions by prisoners to policemen and 
warders were not only admissible, but 
formed important links in evidence in 
criminal cases. With regard to Pro- 
curators Fiscal he was glad the Govern- 
ment were ready to acknowledge their 
position as public officers who should 
not derive their income partly from 
private parties. That was a principle 
for which many of them had contended 
a long time, and he was glad that the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
given such emphatic assent to it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that his main 
object was to clear the way for the dis- 
cussion of future Amendments. He 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of dividing, and asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Interpretation). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments made : 
—In page 1, after line 24, insert— 

“Officer of police shall include chief con- 
stable, deputy chief constable, constable and 
criminal officer”’ ; 
line 26, after ‘‘include,” insert ‘the 
Procurator Fiscal of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and shall include”; after line 
30, insert— 

‘** * District,’ shall mean any part of a coun- 
try in which a separate Court is held, and for 
which a separate procurator fiscal is appointed, 
and shall include any combinations of counties 
for which one sheriff court, and one procurator 
fiscal are appointed ” ; 
page 2, line 1, after ‘‘offence,’’ insert 
‘felony ;” and in line 2, after “ mis- 
demeanour,” insert ‘‘and shall include 
attempt.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Indictment Forms in Sche- 
dule A.) agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Procedure on resignation, 
death, or removal of Lord Advocate). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
cATE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 24, leave out ‘as 
prosecuting in the name of Her Ma- 
jesty.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 7, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 
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Clause 8 (Qualifying words in indict- 
ments to be implied). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to add at the end of page 3 the 
following words—‘‘ Except when the 
use of such qualifying allegation is of 
the essence of the offence charged.” 
These words are found at the end of 
Clause 10. They seem to be very rea- 
sonable, and not likely to do any harm, 
and as they are recommended in the 
Report of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, I trust the Committee will adopt 
them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end of Clause, add the words, 
‘‘except when the use of such qualifying 
allegation is of the essence of the offence 
charged.’’—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) was understood 
to oppose the Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON: My reason for pro- 
posing the addition of these words is 
that there are many cases where the 
acts done are fraudulent and criminal, 
but not knowingly fraudulent and cri- 
minal. We should have it that such 
and such an act shall be a crime, unless 
done without the intention of fraud. 
The words of the clause are distinctly 
such as require the insertion of words 
like those I propose, and as are pro- 
posed by the Writers to the Signet. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD was 
understood to say that the Government 
would take the matter into consideration. 

Dr. CAMERON : The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will probably con- 
sider the matter before the Report 
stage, and I will, therefore, withdraw 
my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 9 and 10, severally, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Perpetration procured to 
be done by another). 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I object to this clause on account of its 
application to certain criminal acts. It 
dispenses with the necessity in an in- 
dictment, after setting forth that a per- 
son accused does a certain act, to add 
any alternative words to cover the case 
of the accused person having caused or 
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procured the doing of the act by another 
person, the alternative being implied in 
all cases where the doing of the act 
directly by any particular person was 
not of the essence of the charge. That 
is a very good principle in connection 
with civil responsibility, but a very 
dangerous one in connection with cri- 
minal responsibility. The latter portion 
of the clause seems to me to involve a 
very delicate imputation, and seems to 
be objectionable, especially so far a 
vicarious criminality is concerned. The 
clause after setting forth the liability of 
a person accused of a certain act con- 
tains words extending the action of the 
provision to a person procuring such 
act. These words have a wide applica- 
tion. They would make a person re- 
sponsible for giving a piece of incautious 
advice, and to show that that idea is not 
strained, I would point out that during 
the last Recess, in consequence of some 
speeches I made on the Highland Land 
Question I—and other Members—have 
not merely had remonstrance used 
against us by a Judge in Court of 
Session, but have been distinctly in- 
formed that we might be proceeded 
against and brought within the survey 
of the criminal authority. I object to 
that. Under this clause it would be 
possible to proceed against a man who 
made a speech, even though he did not 
advise resistance. I never advise re- 
sistance ; but I might be brought within 
the operations of the clause, simply 
through laying down some doctrine un- 
palatable to some person or other in 
authority. This clause mixes up that 
which is actually a crime under the law 
and that which may indirectly cause or 
procure a crime to be committed. It 
seems to me that the Scotch Law goes 
sufficiently far in that direction already, 
and that there can be no harm in leay- 
ing it as it is. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): If a magistrate in 
an inferior Court makes a mistake in 
law, he will be corrected by the superior 
Court. The object of the indictment is 
to give notice to the accused person that 
a charge is being brought against him. 
The clause in no way alters the existing 
law. It merely simplifies it. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I cannot concur with the view of 
the Lord Advocate on this matter. Ifa 
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man is accused of having committed a 
crime, the indictment should say so; but 
under the clause, a person may be con- 
victed of a crime not committed by him 
directly, but through the agency of 
another. I hold that that should not be 
allowed to take place without showing 
the fact on the face of the indictment. 
Although a man might be prepared with 
his witnesses to prove that he was not 
at the place where the crime was com- 
mitted at the time it occurred, under 
this clause the prosecutor would be en- 
titled on an indictment charging a per- 
son with having committed a crime to 
say, ‘“‘Someone else did it under your 
direction.” Aman might in that way 
have a crime charged against him of 
which he had had no notice beforehand. 
The Jaw of Scotland is clear and pre- 
cise, to the effect that the crime shall be 
specifically stated in the indictment. If 
you wish to set forth that a man has 
made himself responsible for a crime 
committed by another under his direc- 
tion, or that it was committed in any 
other way than directly by the prisoner 
himself, then, by the law of Scotland, 
you must set forth that fact on the face 
of the indictment. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: This 
clause will apply to a certain number of 
special cases; but I will undertake to 
consider any reasonable objections to it 
on Report. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Possession of property, 
goods, or money). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
The objection I have to this clause is 
similar to that expressed by my hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Caldwell) to Clause 11. In 
a case of theft, it seems to me that there 
can be no hardship to require it to be 
stated that the goods were not the pro- 
perty of the accused. It seems to me 
most reasonable that that allegation 
should be made. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): There does not 
appear to me to be any ground for 
striking out the Clause. It is adopted 
almost literally from Lord Campbell’s 
English Act, and in England it has 
worked extremely well. It has been 


found quite sufficient to describe the 
things stolen, without stating whose 


Mr. Caldwell 
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property they are. I am glad, for once, 
to be able to take a lesson from our 
English friends, and I hope my hon. 
Friend will not persist in his objection. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (‘‘ Money ”’ to include coin, 
bank notes, &c., &c.). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to move the following Amend- 
ments: —In page 45, line 4, after 
‘““realm”’ to insert the words, ‘‘ Post 
Office Orders and Postal Orders,”’ and 
also to insert the same words in line 7, 
after the word ‘‘coin.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Agreed. 


Amendments ayreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 15 and 16, severally, agreed 
to. 


Clause 17 (Petitions for warrants, and 
arrest thereon). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocate, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 5, line 15, after “ arrest” insert 
“and commit.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I have an Amendment to propose, in 
page 5, line 15, to leave out the words 
*‘ suspected of or.” I will not press the 
Amendment if the Lord Advocate has 
any serious objection to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
15, to leave out the words “‘ suspected of 
or.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It is necessary to 
make provision for cases of suspicion, 
and, therefore, I trust the hon. Member 
will not press his Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON: I will withdraw it 
now, and move it in line 23. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
There is an Amendment in the name of 
the Lord Advocate which will come be- 
fore that which the hon. Member now 
proposes to move. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, lines 16 and 17, toleave out the 
words ‘‘or for their commitment for further 
examination, or until liberated in due course of 
law.’’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Dr. CAMERON: It is proposed by 
this clause to invest the officers of the 
law with the summary power of detain- 
ing witnesses in any criminal proceeding 
or inquiry. 

Mx. J. H. A. MACDONALD: In ordi- 
nary cases, it has sometimes been found 
necessary to arrest a witness in order to 
secure that he should be forthcoming 
when his evidence is required. It has 
been thought better to take that course 
in order to prevent a witness who desires 
to avoid giving evidence from escaping, 
and therefore power is given to any duly 
qualified officer of the law to arrest any 
such person in England or Ireland, under 
a warrant. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): Provision is made that 
the warrant shall be executed in Eng- 
land or Ireland. I think that is some- 
what unnecessarily stretching the Crimi- 
nal Law of Scotland. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: No 
warrant can be put in force, unless it is 
backed by a superior Court. At present, 
a warrant sent from Scotland to this 
country cannot be executed. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: Am 
I to understand that in the event of a 
witness leaving the country, certain pro- 
ceedings may be taken in order to secure 
his attendance as a witness, but that it 
will be necessary for some Judge, either 
in this country or Ireland, to endorse the 
warrant ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Yes; 
that is so. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Declarations and previous 
convictions). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apyocare, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page, 5, line 31, leave out “ that is,” 
and insert ‘‘or productions that are ;”’ 
and in line 32, after ‘that,’ to leave 
out ‘‘such declaration and conviction,” 
and insert ‘ they.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 19 to 21, inclusive, severally 
agrecd to. 


Clause 22 (Warrants for citation). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 25, after the word “ county,”* 
add the words ‘‘ and such sheriff and procurator 
fiscal shall have all the powers in regard to such 
case both before, at, and after the trial which 
they possess in relation to any case occurring 
within their own district.”—(The Lord Advo- 
cate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : May I ask if this Amend- 
ment in any way extends the jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff and Procurator Fiscal ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Not in 
the least. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: Then 
what is the meaning of it ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: It 
means that for the purpose of the Act, 
these officers shall be able to act in dis- 
tricts over the borders of their owa 
counties. I may say, at once, that it 
has often been found highly inconvenient 
in a district situated upon the borders of 
two connties to carry on judicial pro- 
ceedings owing to the jurisdiction being 
confined to one county only. The object 
of this Amendment is to enable the 
Sheriff of either of the two counties or 
the Procurator Fiscal, to take up a case 
and conduct it through, although it may 
affect a district beyond the boundary of 
his present jurisdiction. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: Is 
the jurisdiction limited to adjoining 
counties, or does it apply to the whole of 
Scotland ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
jurisdiction is limited, and does not ex- 
tend to the whole of Scotland. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocatr, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 6, line 33, after “jurors,” leave 
out ‘‘ to such sitting.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 23 (Service). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 7, line 1, after ‘‘ witnesses,” insert 
*‘and list of productions;” and in line 
6, after ‘‘ service,” insert ‘‘on him.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 24 and 25, severally agreed to, 
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Clause 26 (Record indictment and list 
of witnesses). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 7, line 35, after ‘‘ witnesses and,” 
insert ‘“‘acopy;” in page 7, line 39, 
leave out all after “office” to end 
of Clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clauses 27 to 33, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Supplementary lists of 
witnesses). 

On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTE, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 10, line 41, after ‘‘ witnesses,” in- 
sert ‘‘and of productions ;’’ and in lines 
42 and 43, leave out ‘“‘and supplemen- 
tary lists of productions other than ex- 
tracts of previous convictions.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): With regard to these 
Supplementary lists, I would ask the 
Lord Advocate if this is not introducing 
new matter altogether? I am afraid 
that in endeavouring to simplify the law 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is introducing Amendments which are 
against the interests of accused persons. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I can assure 
the hon. Member that he is quite mis- 
taken, and that this Amendment will not 
in any way prejudice the interests of a 
prisoner. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 
Clause 35 agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Written notice of special 
defence). 

On the Motion of The Lorv Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 

age 11, line 27, leave out “such,” and 
insert ‘‘a;”’ and in page 12, line 5, 
after ‘‘ before,” insert ‘‘ the.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): According to the law of Scotland, 
as it stands at the present moment, a 

risoner has the advantage, up to 48 
fours of the day of trial, of being able 
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to lodge any special defence he desires 
to make, and he is required to furnish a 
list of his witnesses previous to the trial. 
This clause will, I am afraid, make a 
material difference in the course of pro- 
cedure, to the disadvantage of prisoners 
brought before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary. The first trial is taken before a 
Sheriff’s Court, and according to this 
clause, the prisoner will have to lodge 
his special defence when he is taken be- 
fore the Sheriff in a country place, and 
with the assistance of a country agent 
only ; whereas, according to the pre- 
sent arrangement, if a prisoner is going 
to be tried before the High Court ot 
Justiciary, he has the advantage of 
counsel to instruct him in regard to his 
defence. I think it is important that we 
should do nothing to curtail the rights 
of the prisoner, and if he is asked to 
plead at the first trial before the Sherifl’s 
Court, and to lodge his special defence, 
I think he ought to have the benefit of 
counsel to advise him. If the prisoner 
is to be limited in any way in regard to 
the defence he desires to make, he cer- 
tainly should have the benefit of the 
counsel who is to conduct the case in 
the High Court of Justiciary before he 
is compelled to do so. But, according 
to this clause, he will be bound to state 
his defence in the first instance, instead 
of being required to state it two days 
before the second trial, and after he has 
had the opportunity of consulting coun- 
sel. According to the existing law, a 
prisoner has the right of having counsel 
assigned to him gratuitously. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : I hope the ques- 
tion will be allowed to stand over until 
the Report, and I will consider, before 
that stage, whether the clause requires 
amendment in the direction pointed out 
by the hon. Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Accused may have copies 
of witness and production lists for ac- 
cused ). 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
lines 8 and 9, after “ practice,” to leave 
out the words “‘and to take a copy of 
the first thereof.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) : May I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman what he means 
by moving the omission of these words? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I propose the 
omission of the words because the mat- 
ter is effectually dealt with in a previous 
part of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Onthe Motion of the Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 12, line 11, after ‘‘of justiciary,” 
insert ‘‘in Edinburgh.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 38 (Notice of jury lists). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I object to the clause on the ground 
that at the present moment a prisoner 
is supplied with a list of jurors, and this 
clause will seriously curtail his rights. 
It provides that the prisoner shall not 
be supplied with a list of jurors, but that 
such Fist shall be kept in the office of the 
Sheriff of the district, from which he 
shall be entitled to have a copy taken. 
I do not see how this can be regarded 
as a simplification of the course of pro- 
cedure, seeing that there is no expense 
or difficulty entailed upon the prisoner 
under the existing practice. What 
makes the matter worse is that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposes 
to require the prisoner to exercise his 
rights within six days before the trial 
takes place. What I ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is that he shall 
leave to the prisoner the same rights as 
those which possesses at present. It 
is all very well to say that these persons 
in Scotland are defended by agents and 
counsel, who act gratuitously; but agents 
and counsel in that position are not 
likely to put themselves to any unneces- 
sary atl og and good service from them 
in such a case can neither be expected 
nor insured. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The list of jurors 
in 99 cases out of 100 is of no conse- 
quence whatever to the prisoner. I 
can assure my hon. Friend, from my own 
personal experience, that that is so in 
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regard to ordinary cases. It is only in 
a case of very great importance, in re- 
ference to which there is some public 
feeling, or a case in which a serious 
crime has been committed, that we ever 
have any challenge of the jurors at all. 
I am quite certain that there is no 
lawyer in this House who has had any 
experience of the matter who will not 
confirm me when I say that such a thing 
as the challenge of jurors in ordinary 
criminal cases in Scotland is absolutely 
unknown, and it only takes place in 
trials of the highest importance, where 
the prisoner has a special solicitor en- 
gaged in his defence. I may add that 
the adoption of a proposal to strike out 
the clause would save a considerable 
amount of expense and inconvenience to 
the country. I have not, however, any 
very strong feeling with respect to the 
clause. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Will 
the Lord Advocate agree to insert, at 
the end of the clause, a provision to re- 
quire that a copy of the list shall be 
given gratuitously to the prisoner? If 
that addition were made, I think there 
would be no objection to the clause. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Yes; 
Iam quite willing to accept that sug- 
gestion. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : ‘rhe question be- 
fore the Committee is that the clause 
stand part of the Bill. It cannot, there- 
fore, be altered now; but it can be 
altered on the Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Notice of peremptory chal- 
lenge six days before trial). 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I wish to move, as an Amendment, in 
page 12, line 31, to leave out “ six,” 
and insert ‘‘three.”” The object of the 
Amendment is to shorten the period 
during which the right of challenge is 
to exist. It is all very well to say that 
the right of challenge is never exercised. 
If so, it should be done away with al- 
together, and not be got rid of by a side 
wind. It seems to me that the altera- 
tion proposed by the Lord Advocate is 
calculated to interfere very materially 
with the right of challenge. In 99 
cases out of 100 a prisoner, when ar- 
rested, will have no defence arranged ; 
and, therefore, the right of challenge is 
very important. I know that in cases 
which come up from the country dis- 
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tricts the defence is not arranged until 
the very last moment. In such cases 
to require six clear days’ notice, as is 
now proposed, would have the effect, I 
am quite certain, of knocking the right 
of challenge on the head. I, therefore, 
propose three days’ notice instead of 
six; but I should prefer to see matters 
remain as they are. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 31, to leave out the word “six,” 
and insert the word “three.”—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am quite willing 
to meet my hon. Friend half way, and 
will make the time four days instead 
of six. 

Dr. CAMERON: I understand that 
the object the right bon. and learned 
Gentleman has in view is to save the 
jurors being put to inconvenience. I 
quite admit that it would be for the 
convenience of jurors not to be sum- 
moned unnecessarily; but it seems to 
me that three days would afford ample 
time for giving notice that their attend- 
ance would not be required. I am 
acquainted with a case which occurred 
some time ago, and in which. the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was him- 
self concerned, in which, if six days’ 
notice had been required, or even three 
days’, the right of challenge would have 
been entirely knocked on the head. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: My 
hon. Friend forgets that the law under 
this measure will not remain as it is 
now; and I think that four days’ notice 
is all I ought to consent to, and all that 
could be done with safety. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I entirely sympathize with the Lord 
Advocate when he says that it entails 

eat expense and inconvenience upon 
jurors to summon their attendance un- 
necessarily ; and I think it is only fair 
and reasonable to prevent men from 
coming up from a great distance, at 
considerable inconvenience, when they 
are not likely to be accepted as jury- 
men, and when, in point of fact, their 
services are not wanted. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): The Lord Advocate 
seems to imply that if a juryman is 


Dr. Cameron 








challenged in any particular case his 
services will be dispensed with ; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
be aware that it is very rarely that only 
one case is set down for trial. As a 
matter of fact, there are generally half- 
a-dozen cases on the list, and the chances 
are that the juror would be called in ono 
or other of them. No doubt, it would be 
a hard case to compel a juryman to 
remain in attendance when his services 
were not likely to be required. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I think if the Lord Advocate is 
going to insist upon the prisoner giving 
notice of his intention to challenge the 
jury three or four days before the trial he 
ought, at least, to concede to him a list 
of the jurymen along with the indict- 
ment, in the usual way, so that he may 
have the means before him of exercising 
his right of challenge within those three 
or four days. I think it will be found, 
in practice, that nobody ever attends the 
Court until the day of trial. No counsel 
certainly puts in an appearance before 
the day of trial, and no agent is likely 
to go into the case before the trial be- 
comes imminent. The result would, 
therefore, be that if six days’ notice, or 
even four, are required to be given of 
an intention to exercise the right of 
challenge, the right itself would be 
practically foregone altogether. Cer- 
tainly, if the notice is to stand in its 
present shape, a list of the jurymen 
ought to be granted to the prisoner, 
with a distinct intimation that he must 
exercise his right of challenge at a cer- 
tain time, or forego it altogether. At 

resent, this measure is taking two 
important safeguards away from the 
prisoner. It is depriving him, in the 
first place, of a list of jurymen which 
has always hitherto been printed on and 
formed part of the indictment; and, on 
the other hand, you are compelling the 
prisoner, if he does not challenge any 
of the jury, before the lapse of four 
days, to forego his right of challenge 
altogether. I do not think we ought to 
deprive the prisoner of both of these 
safeguards, but that, at least, we should 
leave him one of them. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I do 
not think there would be any difficulty 
or any hardship upon the prisoner; but 
it would be a great boon for jurors to 
be relieved from attendance, instead of 
being summoned unnecessarily. In re- 
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gard to the remarks of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh), I may say that the 
Bill itself expressly provides that when 
there are more cases for trial than one, 
jurors who may be challenged will still 

e summoned, unless they are chal- 
lenged in connection with the other 
cases. It often happens, however, that 
there is only one case for trial; and it is 
very hard to keep the jurors in attend- 
ance under such circumstances. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I think the Lord Advocate would 
be well advised if he would accept the 
compromise of three days proposed by 
the hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). Even 
in that form the proposal to deprive 
the prisoner of the right of peremptory 
challenge at the trial is a serious one. 
Three days would give ample time for a 
letter to be posted to any juryman, if his 
attendance is not wanted. 


Question, “That the word ‘six’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 40 and 41 severally agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Second diet where plea of 
guilty at first diet is withdrawn). 


On the Motion of The Lord Advocate, 
the following Amendments made :— 

In page 13, line 32, to leave out “ any inter- 
locutor pronounced by the sheriff,’’ and insert 
‘* the proceedings ;”’ and in lines 39 and 40, to 
leave out “or where the court shall alter any 
interlocutor pronounced at the first diet.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 43 agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Prevention of delay in 
trials). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College), 
in moving to omit the clause, said: 
This clause proposes to abolish what is 
equivalent in Scotland to the Habeas 
Corpus of England, and I think we are 
entitled to have good cause shown before 
we abolish what are known as running 
letters. I have put down this Amend- 
ment to omit the clause, chiefly for the 
purpose of securing the continuance of 
the existing state of things. The Bill 
has now come on for discussion some- 
what unexpectedly, and I am afraid that 
many hon. Members who take an interest 
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in the measure are absent. I find among 
the reports upon this Bill one from the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, in 
which they point out that this clause 
will make a most important change in 
the present law. As to running letters, 
they say that the Bill proposes to abolish 
the running letters provided by the Act 
of 1701. They add that the provisions 
of the Act of 1701 have worked well, 
and they object to the proposed clause 
on the ground that it will work incon- 
veniently, and will not tend to simplify 
the law. In the Act of 1701 there are 
several important provisions in favour 
of accused persons which this Bill pro- 
poses to get rid of. The existing Act 
provides that, after an accused person 
has adopted the mode of procedure spe- 
cified in the Act, he shall be for ever 
free from all question or process in re- 
gard to the crime of which he has been 
accused. The existence of that provision 
prevents a prisoner from undergoing a 
second trial for the same offence, and 
that I believe is the recognized law of 
this country. I, therefore, beg to move 
the omission of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in pages 14 
and 15, to leave out Clause 44.—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 44 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) : I think it quite 
reasonable that some explanation should 
be asked for in regard to this clause. 
My hon. Friend has called attention to 
certain statements by the Society of 
Writers to the Signet; but he must 
allow me to point out that the Act of 
1701 is almost a dead letter, and cannot 
be rendered operative without consider- 
able expense being incurred—an ex- 
pense far beyond the means of a poor 
man. The Writers to the Signet com- 
plain that the Bill will deprive prisoners 
of the great advantage of being free for 
ever from the possibility of being tried a 
second time; but they forget altogether 
that that only applies to prisoners who 
have been detained in prison. The Act 
of 1701 does not apply to prisoners who 
have been liberated on bail, or who are 
at large, and this clause is intended to 
give them that liberty which they cannot 
obtain under the Act of 1701. I have 
no particular desire that the clause 
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should remain in the Bill; but I should 
be very much surprised, indeed, if any 
criminal lawyer who bas had experience 
of the working of the Act of 1701 should 
be in favour of retaining its provisions. 
The object of this clause is simply to call 
on the prosecutor to show cause why he 
does not bring the accused up for trial 
after a reasonable time, and it gives the 
accused an opportunity of coming for- 
ward to show cause why he ought to 
be liberated. The mode of procedure 
adopted under this clause will be cheap- 
ened and simplified ; and that which has 
been provided under the Act of 1701 is 
almost a dead letter in the case of poor 
prisoners, on the simple ground that 
they cannot get letters of information 
without incurring considerable expense. 
The procedure under the Act of 1701 is 
also highly complicated. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): L entirely sympathize with the 
object of the Lord Advocate in intro- 
ducing this clause; but I confess that I 
do not think his answer has entirely 
cleared up the difficulty which has been 
raised by the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow. The point 
raised by my hon. Friend, and which is 
based on the Report of the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, is, that the Act 
of 1701 which the Lord Advocate pro- 
poses to get rid of by this clause, and 
which my hon. Friend accurately de- 
scribed as equivalent to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus in England, among other 
things provides that after taking certain 
steps, and after his imprisonment has 
extended to a certain term, a man can- 
not be imprisoned again or tried on 
the same charge. Of course, that is a 
egos of the utmost importance. 

he Lord Advocate says that the pro- 
vision referred to by my hon. Friend 
only applies to cases where an accused 
person is in prison at the time, and 
that this clause will apply also to 
persons who are out on bail, or other- 
wise at liberty. I do not dispute that, 
and so far the clause is an improvement. 
Again, the period of imprisonment is 
shortened. The prisoner must have been 
in prison for 60 days, and then the 
Crown has 14 days allowed for inquiry. 
That amounts to 74 days; whereas, as I 
understand the existing law of Scotland, 
there are now 100 days allowed in which 
Criminal Letters may run. But the point 
is, that there is no provision corres- 
ponding to the existing provision of 
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freedom from the same charge in all 
future time. I do not, at present, say 
whether that is right or wrong; but, 
at all events, it makes an enormous 
change in the Criminal Law; and it 
does seem to me a considerable hard- 
ship that a man should be kept in prison 
for so long a period as that, and then be 
liable to be re-tried, under an express 
provision of this Bill, upon the same 
charge. I think that is a point which 
requires consideration. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Under 
the Act of 1701, at any period during 
the running of the 100 days, if the 
prosecutor takes certain steps, the opera- 
tion of the Act instantly ceases, and at 
any time the accused can be re-appre- 
hended and tried. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: He 
cannot be tried twice. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: He 
cannot be tried at all, unless an indict- 
ment has been preferred against him. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I 
think the Lord Advocate is somewhat 
mistaken as to the operation of the Act 
of 1701. When proceedings are taken 
under what are called running letters, 
unless an accused person is found guilty 
within 100 days he is set free for ever. 
This clause only allows him to be let 
out of prison, and will render him liable 
to be re-apprehended. 

Mr. J. H.A. MACDONALD: That 
is not so; and itis not the law, under the 
Act of 1701, that a prisoner must be 
brought up for trial within 100 days. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): If a pri- 
soner is kept in custody for 60 days, and 
is not tried, why should the prosecutor 
have power to keep him in prison for 60 
days more ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: He 
cannot be kept in prison for another 60 
days. He can only be indicted, and 
then 14 days are allowed te prepare for 
the trial. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I think that in altering a proce- 
dure of this kind we should have 
regard to the existing sentiment of the 
country, and not go back to the Act of 
1701, under which we find that a person 
may be kept in prison for a long period 
without being brought to trial. The 
clause, as I understand, is introduced 
for the purpose of modifying that prac- 
tice; but I think that the clause itself 
might be considerably modified. As the 
provision now stands, a prisoner, after 
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he has been 60 days in prison, can 
appeal to the Court for an order calling 
upon the utor to show cause why 
he should not proceed by indictment. 
I think the clause should run something 
in this way—-that, after an accused per- 
son has been in prison for 60 days 
on a magistrate’s warrant, the warrant 
should lapse, and that the prisoner should 
then be entitled to liberation unless the 
prosecutor shows cause why he does 
not issue an indictment. In my opinion, 
it ought to be made peremptory that no 
person shall be confined in any prison 
in Scotland for a longer period than 
60 days without an indictment being 
served upon him, unless the case is 
brought before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and special authority is given for 
retaining him longer in prison. I may 
point out also that there isa slight differ- 
ence in the existing law and the proposed 
change in reference to the indictment 
itself. For instance, if a prisoner runs 
his Letters the case can only be taken 
up on what is technically known as 
Criminal Letters, and if, under such 
Criminal Letters, the indictment breaks 
down, the prisoner is then set free. I 
know myself several instances where 
Letters have been run, in the hope that 
there might be some flaw in the indict- 
ment. I certainly think that the warrant 
should lapse if a prisoner is not brought 
to trial within 60 days, unless the Court 
makes a special order. 

Mr. J. H.A. MACDONALD: I have 
had that subject under consideration— 
namely, whether the warrant should 
lapse without notice ; but as there is some 
difficulty in the matter, it will, perhaps, 
be better to consider it on the Report. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: I 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that at present the 
prisoner is not free from prosecution on 
the same charge unless an indictment 
has been served upon him. This dis- 
cussion has come on unexpectedly, and 
I must in the meantime accept his 
statement of the law. Indeed, if the 
Lord Advocate had given that informa- 
tion in the first instance I should not 
have troubled him with any remarks. 
My recollection of the law was that if a 
prisoner has been detained for a certain 
time, and had taken certain steps, he is 
relieved from the liability of being tried. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed (o. 
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Clause 45 (High Court of Justi- 
ciary). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I see that 
the Lord Advocate has an important 
Amendment to propose in this clause. I 
would suggest that the best course would 
be to leave out the clause altogether, 
and bring it up in an amended form on 
the Report stage. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J. H. A. 
Macpoyaup) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) : I do not think 
there will be any difficulty in dealing 
with the clause now. I have to move, 
in page 15, line 33, to leave out all the 
words after “‘ one of,’’ in order to insert 
the words— 


“The senators of the College of Justice in 
Scotland shall, in virtue of such appointment, 
bea Lord Commissioner of Justiciary in Scot- 
land, and all the senators of the College of 
Justice now in office, who are not Lords Com- 
missioners of Justiciary, are hereby appointed 
to be Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, and 
every senator of the College of Justice, not 
being appointed to the office of Lord Justico 
General, or Lord Justice Clerk, shall officiate 
in rotation as Lord Ordinary or the Bills in 
vacation : Provided always, that the five pre- 
sently existing Lords Commissioners of Jus- 
ticiary, other than the Lord Justice General 
and Lord Justice Clerk, shall not be required 
to officiate as Lord Ordinary on the Bills, and 
shall, in the High Court of Justiciary, take 
precedence of those senators of the College of 
Justice who are created Lords Commissioners 
of Justiciary by this Act.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 46 struck out of the Bill. 

Clause 47 (Sittings of High Court). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocate, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 16, line 12, to leave out “ the High 
Court of.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 48 (Sittings in any town con- 
venient for the trial). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendment made:—In 

age 16, line 24, to leave out ‘‘the 

High Court of Justiciary shall have 
power to hold,” and insert ‘‘when the 
High Court of Justiciary shall exercise 
its power of holding.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed (o. 


Clause 49 agreed to. 

Clause 50 (Adjournment of second 
diets). ; 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
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page 17, line 6, to leave out “the 
High Court of.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Sitting transferred where 
few cases). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarts, 
the following Amendment made :—In | 
age 17, line 14, to leave out ‘‘ the High 
urt of.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 52 to 54, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 

Clause 55 (Number of jury). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
This clause proposes to alter the number 
of the jury. Ican quite see the reason- 
ableness of not having too large a num- 
ber of jurors; but when we are dealing 
with this branch of the question, may I 
suggest the propriety of making a dis- 
tinction between juries which are to try 
capital offences and juries which are not 
to try such offences? The Bill leaves 15 
as the number of jurors required to 
try capital offences, and reduces to 11 
the number required to try ordinary 
offences. I am perfectly certain that it 
will be infinitely more in accordance with 
the feeling of the age, and of the people 
generally, that there should be no ver- 
dict in the case of a capital trial if there 
is only a bare majority, but that, at 
least, 10 out of 15 shall be required to be 
in favour of aconviction. I do not think 
we ought to be entitled to hang a man 
by a bare casting voice of a single jury- 
man. Perhaps, this is a matter which 
hardly falls within the scope of the Bill; 
but while we are making a distinction 
between capital and non-capital cases, I 
would venture to suggest that it may be 
worth while to do away with the re- 
proach against the Scotch law which 
now exists—namely, that a capital sen- 
tence may be carried out by the verdict 
of a bare majority. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
MacponatD) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): My experience, 
which has now extended over a number 
of years, is that in capital cases it is 
hardly possible, and I-have never known 
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jury in such a case should be eight to 
seven, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
sentence would not be carried into effect ; 
and it is much more probable that with 
a slight majority of that kind in favour 
of a conviction, the law, as it stands, 
would operate in favour of the prisoner. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I do not know that there will 
be any advantage in altering the consti- 
tution of the jury at all. At present, 
according to the law of Scotland, al- 
though the verdict is that of the majority, 

rovision is made that there must be at 
east 8 jurors in favour of a conviction 
before sentence can be carried out. This 
clause now proposes to reduce the 
majority to six. I quite agree with what 
the Lord Advocate has said in regard to 
the verdict of a bare majority, and I am 
satisfied that in such a case a man con- 
victed of murder would only have to 
appeal to the Home Secretary in order 
to ensure that the sentence would not 
be carried out. In cases of ordinary 
crime, probably, the Home Secretary 
would not interfere, even although the 
conviction was arrived at by a bare ma- 
jority only. The object of this Bill is 
to simplify the procedure in connection 
with the Scotch Criminal Law; but I 
think that, in this instance, the Govern- 
ment are cutting the matter a little too 
fine. We have, in Scotland, no necessity 
for unanimous verdicts. The existing 
Scotch system has worked so long and 
so well, that I cannot see what practical 
purpose is to be attained by changing 
it. I think we might leave the matter 
exactly as it is at present. If we are to 
upset the existing number of 15 jury- 
men, I do not see where we are to 
stop. We open up the whole ques- 
tion, and then some may say two- 
thirds, or fix any other number. [| 
think there is considerable danger in 
interfering with the present law at all; 
and I believe it would be better to leave 
the law exactly as it stands, allowing the 
prisoner to have the benefit of the fact 
that there must be eight jurymen in 
favour of a conviction. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Let 
me point out that in 1867 the Govern- 
ment recommended a jury of nine with 
a bare majority. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
would suggest that we have now arrived 
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through—for I cannot say we have dis- 
cussed—54 clauses of the Bill in less 
than an hour; and the Bill itself came 
on when many Scotch Members did not 
know it would be reached, or, if it was 
reached at all, that it would be able to 
be brought on before 2 or 3 o’clock in 
the morning. There is another reason 
why I think the Lord Advocate should 
consent to report Progress now. Most 
of the clauses we have already disposed 
of deal with matters of form; but this 
clause deals with a matter of substance, 
and a very serious matter of substance 
indeed—namely, the number of jurors 
who are to constitute a jury. I certainly 
desire that some further time, at all 
events, should be given for the considera- 
tion of such a serious question as the 
alteration of the number of the jury from 
15 to 11. I, therefore, think that the 
most convenient course would be to re- 
port Progress, and I will make a Motion 
to that effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Hunter.) 


Dr. CAMERON : There certainly 
remains in the Bill matters of serious 
importance for the Lord Advocate to 
consider. I do not think the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman can complain 
that any difficulty has been put in his 
way this evening. We have made 
considerable progress with the clauses, 
and the Government are now in a posi- 
tion to go on with the Bill at any hour. 
I think my right hon. and learned 
Friend may congratulate himself upon 
having got through an excellent night’s 
work. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I[hopetheCommittee will 
consent to go on for some time longer. 
I quite agree that considerable Progress 
has been made with the Bill ; but I donot 
think it would be advisable to break off 
the discussion at so early an hour as 
half-past 11, when there are no sub- 
stantial Amendments on the Paper, and 
when those which are on the Paper have 
already been there for some time. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman agree to report 
Progress if we give him 30 more clauses. 

kr. W. H. SMITH: Let ussee what 
questions are raised when we get beyond 





the 30 additional clauses which the hon. 
Gentleman mentions. If the questions 
raised are such that they cannot be 
fairly dealt with to-night, it would be 
but reasonable that we should report 
Progress. 

Mr. HUNTER: The Government 
must see that this is a clause which can- 
not be allowed to pass without some dis- 
cussion: It is a clause which alters the 
number of jurors in criminal trials. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
trust the Lord Advocate will allow the 
number of jurors to stand as it is. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
Ido not think that anyone will deny 
that the present jury system in Scotland 
has worked very well. We ought not 
to apply one kind of justice to capital 
offences and another kind of justice to 
crimes which are supposed to be of less 
importance. Why, if the crime is an 
assault reflecting on a man’s character, 
should it be treated, as regards the jury, 
differently from a capital offence? Ifa 
jury of 11 is as good as a jury of 15, it 
is as good in one case asin another. I 
hope the Lord Advocate will be conser- 
vative enough to allow the number to 
stand at 15. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): A little while ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), speak- 
ing upon the Motion to report Progress, 
said, that if there was anything sub- 
stantial in the Amendments, raising 
matters of difficulty, he would agree to 
report Progress. I can assure him, 
that this is one of the most important 
Amendments which could possibly be 
proposed. What would the right hon. 
Gentleman think, if all of a sudden it 
were suggested that the number of 
jurors in England should be reduced 
from 12to9. I think he would consider 
that suggestion a very important one. 
The practice of having 15 jurors has been 
long established in Scotland, and no 
whisper of complaint has ever been 
made against it. We certainly will not 
agree to this clause without dividing 
upon it. 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER (Perth): May I 
suggest to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the advisability of postponing 
the clause. 








Tor LORDADVOOATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This isnot a ques- 
tion in which anybody is interested, ex- 
cept the prisoners and the jurors them. 
selves. The origin of the clause is the 
Report of the Royal Commission. If 
there is any public feeling in favour of 
retaining four additional men on the 
jury in ordinary cases I have no objec- 
tion to the continuance of the present 
system. Asa lawyer, it is not a ques- 
tion in which I have any interest what- 
ever. I should certainly like to stand by 
the clause; but if there is real objection 
to it I will not press it. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I think it is right to say, that as 
a lawyer I know very strong representa- 
tions have been made from various 
quarters as to the great inconvenience 
to jurors of the present system. I en- 
tirely confirm what the Lord Advocate 
says on that subject, and certainly the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion go a long way to support the pro- 
posal which is now made. The incon- 
venience of the present system to jurors 
is enormous. It isa very great public 
evil that a panel of jurors, say, of 45 
men at the least and very often of a 
much larger number, are brought up 
and perhaps there is not a single case to 
try, or, if there is, it is only of a very 
paltry character. Iam sure that 11 men 
are enough to try anybody for any 
offence short of a capital offence. I 
hope the Lord Advocate will adhere to 
the clause. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Donald Crawford) is not quite right 
in regard to the number of jurors. What 
is complained of, and I hope he will 
take it from me, is the fact that 45 men 
are summoned, whereas there is no 
necessity whatever for more than 30 to 
be summoned. It is notovious in Scot- 
land that four or five times the number 
of jurors required are summoned. M 
hon. Friend must remember that chal- 
lenges have not now to be taken, unless 
there is warning given. I am quite 
satisfied, from a long experience of seeing 
juries called, that there is no complaint 
as to the number of 15. There is —e | 


complaint that 50 or 60 should be calle 

and only 15 required to go into the jury- 
box. I think he is confounding, if I 
may take the liberty of saying so, the 
calling of a large number of jurymen to 
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attend at Court while only 15 are 
actually required. 

Mr. HUNTER: Allow me to point 
out to the English Members who are 

resent what the effect of this clause will 

. Atthe present moment, a man is 
tried in England by a jury of 12, and 
there must unanimity among them 
as to the conviction of a prisoner. In 
Scotland it is suggested that there should 
be 11 men upon the jury, and that if 
there are six in favour of a verdict of 
guilty, that shall be sufficient. That is 
the point of objection, and what I com- 
plain of is the bringing forward of a 
question of this kind really without 
notice, and when owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the sitting many Scotch 
Members are not present. This is a 
matter affecting seriously one of the 
oldest institutions of the country. I 
admit there is a great deal to be said in 
the way of criticism of the existing law, 
and that it is quite possible that some- 
thing better might be suggested than 
the present clause or the existing 
practice. Perhaps, if the provision as 
to the majority of the 11 were taken out, 
that might be more satisfactory. At all 
events, this is too important a subject 
to be disposed of in this fashion, and 
therefore it would be well for the Go- 
vernment either to agree to report Pro- 
gress or to postpone the clause. 


Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 83: Majority 55. — (Div. List, 
No. 278.) 


Clause 56 (Clerk to state charge and 
swear jury). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I wish to ask the Lord 
Advocate, what is meant by the latter 
part of the clause—namely— 

‘Tt shall not be necessary to lay before the 
jury copies of the indictment list of witnesses, or 

t of productions ?”’ 

At present, when a case comes before a 
jury, a print of the indictment is laid 
before each of them. If that is not done, 
I cannot see how a jury can have an 
intelligent conception of what is going 


on. 
Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonanp) (Edjnburgh and St, 
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Andrew’s Universities): In England the 
jury get no list of witnesses or copy of 
the indictment laid before them. The 
nature of the charge is stated ; all the 
jury receive is a general statement of 
the charge. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 57 agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Capital cases). 

On the Motion of The Lord Advocate, 
the following Amendment made :— 

In page 19, line 3, after ‘‘only,’’ insert— 
“ But nothing in this clause contained shall 
render bailable any of the offences above set 
forth, which are not now bailable, or shall ex- 
tend the powers of the sheriff in regard to 
punishments.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 59 to 62 inclusive severally 
agreed to. 

Clause 63 (Attempt at crime). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to move to leave out the latter 
portion of this clause—namely— 

“ And under an indictment which charges a 
completed crime, the person accused may be 
lawfully convicted of an attempt to commit such 
crime; and under an indictment charging an 
attempt, the person accused may be convicted 
of such attempt, although the evidence be suffi- 
cient to prove the completion of the crime said 
to have been attempted; and under an indict- 
ment which charges a crime which imports per- 
sonal injury inflicted by the person accused, 
resulting in death or serious injury to the per- 
son, the person accused may be lawfully con- 
victed of the assault or other injurious act, and 
may also be lawfully convicted of the aggrava- 
tion that such assault or other injurious act 
was committed with intent to commit such 
crime.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
ine 44, leave out from “ crime” to end 
of Clause.—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question i mp “That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

ause.”” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The object of the 
part of the clause which my hon. Friend 
proposes to leave out is to prevent a very 
anomalous result which sometimes hap- 
pens. It is sometimes a very narrow 
thing in the investigation of a case, as 
to whether a theft or an attempt to com- 
mit a theft has been committed. On 

ome occasions it turns out by a word or 
wo dropped accidentally by a witness, 
hat what is supposed to be merely an 
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attempt to commit a theft is actually 
theft, and the result is that the individual 
charged goes scot free. Surely, it is no 
injustice to a prisoner to say thatif heis 
charged with an attempt, and it is proved 
that the attempt was successful, he shall 
be convicted of the attempt. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 63 and 64 severally agreed to. 


Clause 65 (Previous convictions of 
dishonesty). 

On the Motion of The Lorn Apvocarte, 
the following Amendment made :— 

In page 20, line 33, leave out ‘‘such crime, 
or attempt to commit such crime,” and insert 
“of the crimes, or attempts to commit crime 
above set forth.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 66 (Previous convictions of 
violence). 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): [ understand that this isa 
criminal procedure Bill applicable to 
Scotland. I should like to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether it is not a novelty to 
adduce in trials in Scotland proof of pre- 
vious convictions obtained in another 
part of the United Kingdom. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): It was decided 
a good many years ago that aconviction 
in England can be used as an aggrava- 
tion of an offence committed in Scotland, 
and it has been decided that a crime 
committed within the United Kingdom 
can be brought up as an aggrava- 
tion of a similar crime committed in 
Scotland. 

Mr. OALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): The words of the clause are— 

‘Extracts of previous convictions of any 
crime inferring personal violence obtained in 
any part of the United Kingdom.” 

That does not include Ireland; and on 
what principle is it that there is a dis- 
tinction between a crime committed in 
England and a crime committed in Ire- 
land, in so far as the law of Scotland is 
concerned? Ireland occupies the same 

osition to Scotland as England does. 

think the Lord Advocate should insert 
the words ‘and Ireland” or else their 
will be another Irish grievance. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 67 to 71, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 
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Clause 72 (Variance between indict- 
ment and evidence). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
oaTE, the following Amendment made:— 
In page 22, line 25, leave out ‘‘at the 
trial.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I appeal to the Lord Ad- 
vocate not to persevere with this clause. 
It has always been understood that an 
indictment, final and unchangeable, 
shall be served on a prisoner several 
days before the trial, and if Amend- 
ments are allowed to be made in the 
indictment after service, it is possible 
injustice to the accused may accrue. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I wish to point out that the 
Lord Advocate has not accepted a single 
safeguard that we have proposed to 
this Bill. By the existing law of Scot- 
land you are bound to prove the indict- 
ment, and what you are proposing to do 
now is to deprive the prisoner of his 
chance of getting off in the event of the 
evidence turning out different from the 
indictment. That is no doubt done with 
a view of preventing the escape of pri- 
soners who are guilty, but I consider 
the existing law on the subject to be 
one of those safeguards which compel 

rosecutors to be extremely careful; 
ecause if the case is not stated with 
strict correctness the prisoner may go 
free. If you allow the prosecution to say 
‘the evidence is a little different, but 
we will alter the indictment,” it is an 
unsafe innovation, because the existing 
practice has been found to work well. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clauses 74 to 76, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 77 (Act not to apply to 
treason). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope 
the Lord Advocate will abandon this 
clause. I maintain that the existing law 
and practice with regard to treason re- 
quires improvement as much as any 
other portion of the Criminal Law, and I 
submit that there is nv ground whatever 


for the exemption which is made here. 
Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 

A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 

Andrew’s Universities) : I point out to 
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the hon. Gentleman that the law of 
treason is not different in Scotland from 
that in England and Ireland, and we 
are of opinion that so far as this Bill is 
concerned, the present position ought to 
be maintained. 

Dr. CLARK: I am not dealing with 
the law at present, but exclusively with 
procedure, and I submit that there is a 


very good case for my yen 

Mn CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I do not think that in this Bill 
there is a single right conferred upon the 
prisoner; while, on the other hand, 
everything in the Bill tends to take 
away some right which the prisoner 
previously possessed. Under this Clause 
a prosecutor will be able to ask for con- 
viction, even if the indictment and the 
evidence were at variance. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 79 and 80 severally agreed 

Schedules agreed to; with Amend- 
ments. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EARLIER 
CLOSING) (SCOTLAND) BILL.—[Bitt 153.) 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. R. T. Reid, Mr. Mark 

Stewart, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Lyell, 
Mr, Provand.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question oe age 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.”’—( Colonel Hambro.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I hope that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite will not press his Mo- 
tion, seeing that this is a reasonable 
hour, and that we have before us Busi- 
ness that can be got rid of. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I trust 
that at this early hour we may be 
allowed to proceed with the Bill, and 
that my hon. and gallant Friend will 
consent to withdraw his Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Commencement of Act). 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): I hope 
that at this hour we shall not proceed 
further with this Bill, which is a further 
encroachment on the liberty of the sub- 
ject in Scotland. The Committee has 
just discussed a Bill of great length, 
dealing with procedure in criminal cases 
in Scotland, and during discussion a 
Motion was made to report Progress in 
consequence of the absence of Scotch 
Members. That, I think, is one reason 
why the Committee should be now ad- 
journed. I am sure there are a number 
of Scotch Members who would wish to 
speak on the question of the Constitu- 
tional priviloges of the people of Scot- 
land; and, for these reasons, I think the 
hour is too late to endeavour to proceed 
further with the discussion of this mea- 
sure. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Mitvain.) 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I would make an appeal 
to my hon. Friend to allow the discus- 
sion of the Bill to proceed. There is a 
large number of Scotch Members pre- 
sent ; and as the hon. Members in charge 
of the Bill have had the good fortune 
to get it put down for consideration 
to-night, I think it only reasonable that 
they should be allowed to go forward 
with the measure; and I would, there- 
fore, express a hope that my hon. Friend 
will not press his Motion to a Division. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Alteration of certificate 
forms. Certificates for inns and hotels. 
Certificates for public-houses. Certifi- 
cates for grocers, &c.). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): 1 think it right to 
take this opportunity of stating my 
views of the subject with which this 
clause is intended to deal. I am clearly 
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of opinion, and have been so for a very 
long time, that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to Scotland if in many places 
the hour of closing were earlier than at 
present, and I am certain that in some 
places it would be a great improvement 
if the hour were earlier than 10 o’clock. 
I know from what happened some years 
ago in more than one place in Scotland 
that the magistrates thought it would 
be a good thing to make a stipulation 
before granting licences that those who 
accepted licences should do so on the 
condition of closing at a certain hour, 
and that the expectations of the magis- 
trates were fulfilled in an extraordinary 
way. It was found that the habit of the 
people improved to a great degree, and 
that a great improvement of morals took 
mesg But it was held by a Court of 

aw in Scotland that the magistrates 
were not entitled to go behind the 
Act of Parliament, by making an agree- 
ment with those by whom they were 
called upon to grant licences. The old 
practice was then renewed in the places 
where the experiment had been tried, 
with the result that the former un- 
desirable state of things re-appeared. 
Therefore, I think that if you can adjust 
the hours of closing and, possibly, the 
hours of opening public-houses, so as to 
suit the habits of the district, it would 
be productive of a good effect. But 
while I say that, I think hon. Members 
will agree that there are many parts of 
the country where the habits of the 
people, owing to the conditions of life, 
are of such a nature as to keep them 
later out of bed, and that those parts of 
the country should be treated differently. 
I am of opinion that 11 o’clock is not 
too late an hour for the closing of public- 
houses in such places as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. I am certain that if it were 
attempted to close public-houses in Lon- 
don at 11 o’clock, or earlier, practically 
there would be a revolution in the Metro- 
polis. In casesof this kind you must have 
reasonable consideration for the habits 
of the district with which you are deal- 
ing; and, therefore, I think my hon. 
Friends will do well to consider whe- 
ther, in endeavouring to amend the law 
and improve it, they are acting wisely in 
taking the hard-and-fast line of 10 
o’clock for closing public-houses all 
over the country. I think that the Act 
by which a rule was made that through- 
out Scotland the hour of closing public- 
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houses should not be later than 11 
has had a good effect in towns. 
There can be no question about that ; 
and I think it possible that, even in 
some of those towns, 10 o’clock is a 
reasonable hour. I would, therefore, 
ask my hon. Friends whether they will 
not so modify the Bill that, while adapt- 
ing the law to the more improved habits 
of the people in some parts of the 
country, they should recognize the claims 
of populous places by leaving the law 
where it stands? I, therefore, propose 
to amend the clause, so that the hour of 
closing may be earlier in the country ; 
and then, if it is found that there are 
places where it should be later, these 
can be named in the Schedule. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the Question, ‘‘That this Clause 
stand part of the Bill,” has been put, 
and that it is too late to propose his 
Amendment to the Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I think the convenient course would be 
for the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to accept the Bill as it stands at 
this stage, and to propose to amend it 
on Report. The Bill has been on the 
Paper for a long time, and I hope the 
— stage of the Bill will not be 

elayed by the discussion of the pro- 
posed Amendment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 9, inclusive, severally 
agreed to, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be reported to the 
House without Amendment.” 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: When 
does the hon. Gentleman intend to take 
the Report stage ? 

Dr. CAMERON: I propose to put it 
down for Tuesday. I understand that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment will be brought forward on 
the Report stage. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: There is no Re- 
= stage, because, in this case, there 

as been no amendment of the Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Tse FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sir) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand that at 
the next stage a Motion will be made 
to re-commit the Bill, and that, if neces- 
sary, the Amendment of the Lord Advo- 
cate will be moved to the Schedule. 


Hr, J. H. A. Macdonald 





Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENS 
COMPENSATION BILL.—{Bi11 167.] 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Finch- Hatton, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gurdon, Viscount 

Curzon, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Norton.) 


commitrEe. [ Progress 20th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Extent of Act). 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): If 
this Bill is intended to benefit certain 
classes of the community—that is to 
say, possessors of allotments—I do not 
see why it should not be extended to 
Scotland and Ireland. I have no idea of 
raising a protracted debate, or a debate 
of any undue length ; and I merely ask 
the hon. Member who is in charge of 
the Bill if he would not allow this Bill 
to be extended in this way, or recom- 
mend it to be extended to holders of 
allotments in Scotland and Ireland ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Dr. TANNER: I hope I shall get 
some answer to my question. When an 
appeal of that kind is made, if only as 
a matter of courtesy, the Member in 
charge of the Bill should say something 
in reply. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, B.): As regards Ireland, this Bill 
is only following up the Agricultural 
Holdings Act; and, so far as Scotland is 
concerned, when that Bill was intro- 
duced, a separate measure was brought 
in, extending the provisions of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act to that coun- 
try, and a separate Compensation Bill 
can also, in this case, be brought in for 
Scotland if desired. 

Dr. TANNER: Well, even if Scot- 
land is to be exempted, I do not see 
why Ireland should be left out. Has 
the hon. Baronet any reason in exempt- 
ing Ireland? Irish labourers are a very 
deserving class; and when you are con- 
ferring a benefit of this kind upon Eng- 
lish labourers, I should hope that even 
on the opposite side of the House there 
are hon. Members who would back me 
up, when I say that a similar benefit 
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should be conferred on the Irish la- 
bourers. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): This Bill has not been ex- 
tended to Ireland, because to do so 
would necessitate the re-writing of the 
whole of it. It is not necessary to 
adopt the course proposed by the hon. 
Member, for the reason that the La- 
bourers’ Act already provides great ad- 
vantages for the Irish labourer, and be- 
cause there are other Acts—those of 
1870 and 1881—under which small 
tenants can obtain compensation. More 
than that, under the Act of 1860 it is 
competent for a tenant to obtain emble- 
ments. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like to know 
whether the Irish labourer who possesses 
an allotment, such an allotment as he 
may get under the Labourers’ Act, if he 
tills an acre of land, or half-an-acre of 
land, which may be allotted to him—if 
he has planted fruit-trees on it, will he, 
if he is turned out, have any compensa- 
tion for such improvement ? 

Mr. GIBSON : Under the Land Act 
tenants might be entitled to compensa- 
tion, as I understand it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Definition). 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, 
&c.)}: I beg to move an Amendment 
in page |, line 29, after ‘‘ term,” to in- 
sert ‘‘ not being for less than a year.” I 
make this Amendment in the interest of 
a very large body of cottage tenants, 
partly in mining districts, who are ten- 
ants sometimes for only a week, and 
sometimes for only a month. It must 
be obvious that in the mining districts 
—and I know that this is the case in 
the mining district in which I am par- 
ticularly interested—a large number of 
cottage tenants take cottages with gar- 
dens attached to them only by the week 
or month. When trade is bad, cot- 
tagers sometimes have to give up their 
cottages at a week’s or month’s notice. 
Now, in the case of these cottages, good 
landlords have very frequently as many 
as 30 or 40 cottagers, to whom they have 
let, in connection with their cottages, a 
considerable portion of land by way of 
gardens. In the case of miners, it is 
very desirable that they should have 
gardens attached to their cottages, be- 
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cause they sometimes only work in mines 
for two, three, or four days a-week, and 
want some occupation for their spare 
time. There are none to whom it is so 
essential that they should have cottage 
gardens asthe mining population. Well, 
if this Amendment is not accepted, it is 
clear that the landlords might be liable 
to have 30 or 40 of these cottage gardens 
thrown on their hands at a week’s or 
a month’s notice. That might happen 
in the case of a strike—the landlords 
might have these gardens thrown on 
their hands, and might be obliged to 
pay for these gardens and for produce, 
which could be of no possible advantage 
to them. What would be the result of 
such a state of things as that? Why it 
follows, as a matter of course, that those 
good landlords who have conferred these 
advantages upon their cottage tenants 
would be compelled, in their own in- 
terests, to refuse them in the future. 
They would be obliged to take away 
the gardens from the cottagers. [‘‘ No, 
no!”) Yes; Ithink so. The gardens 
would be taken away from the cottagers, 
and that result would work a great 
amount of detriment to a large number 
of persons. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
29, after the word ‘‘ term,’’ to insert the 
words “ not being for less than a year.” 
—( Ur. Swetenham.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str EDWARD BIRKBECK: I hope 
the Committee will not assent to this 
Amendment. It would be very hard 
indeed on a labourer who takes a cot- 
tage for a short time—say, from Lady 
Day, on the 25th of March—and crops 
his garden, if in July he quarrels with 
his landlord, and is turned out of his 
garden, and receives no compensation 
for his cropping and improvements. __ . 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
The real merit of this Bill is that it 
extends the principle of compensation, 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, to 
classes of tenants who otherwise might 
be excluded from compensation by 
agreemonts for under one year. 

Question put, and negatired. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Compensation). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, after the word “‘ upon,” insert the 
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words “and for manure applied to.”— 
(Str Edward Birkbeck.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Coroner HAMBRO (Dorset, 8.): I 
am strongly in favour of this Bill; but, 
as an owner of some of these allot- 
ments, I must say that this word 
manure, as applied to land in this way, 
should not 4 contained in the Bill. 
From my experience, the holder of an 
allotment does not supply manure to the 
allotment, except that which is produced 
on the allotment, or is given to him by 
the farmer for whom he is working, or 
which he gets from the ash-pit, earth- 
closet, or cesspool. The only alterna- 
tive to allowing manure of this kind to 
remain where it is is to put it on the 
land ; and, with every wish to do what- 
ever we can for the agricultural 
labourer, I must say I do not think we 
ought to give him compensation for 
manure of this kind placed upon the 
land. 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): My attention was called to 
this matter, and it was considered by 
many Chambers of Agriculture as a 
great omission in the Bill. In answer 
to the hon. and gallant Member who 
has just spoken, I would point out that 
there are many holders of allotments 
where there are no pigs who buy manure 
and place it on their gardens; and I 
think it only right, in those cases where 
the holders of allotments have paid for 
their manure, and that manure is to 
the benofit of the land, that they should 
not be debarred from compensation. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
do not understand the hon. and gallant 
Member to object to compensation being 
granted in respect of manure, if it has 
been paid for by the holder of the allot- 
ment. As the clause stands, it would 
give the tenant compensation for ma- 
nure applied to the land from whatever 
source derived. If these words are to 
be inserted I would suggest that they be 
amended, so as to read “‘and for ma- 
nure applied at the expense of the ten- 
ant to.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): With regard to the 
case mestienel by the hon. and gallant 


Member opposite (Colonel Hambro) 
about ash-pits which are emptied upon 
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the allotments, he must admit that the 
cottager puts his labour into the empty- 
ing of the ash-pits, and that in that way 
the manure is purchased—purchased b 

his labour. Though the cottager doe 

not give money for the manure he gives 
his time and labour, and I do not think 
he should lose his labour; but these, I 
admit, are rare cases, compared with 
those where the labourer pays for the 
manure out and out. I think the cases 
which have been referred to are not 
common enough to render any alteration 
such as has been suggested acceptable. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I think that without doubt where 
the tenant has purchased manure he 
should be paid; but I would suggest to 
the hon. Baronet whether it would not 
be desirable to insert the word ‘‘ pur- 
chased” before the word “manure.” 
Unless the manure has been purchased, 
I do not see how any arbitrator will be 
able to decide what is the real value of 
the manure to the holder of the allot- 
ment. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK: I am 
ready to accept the Amendment of the 
Attorney General, to insert the words 
“at the expense of the tenant,” if he 
thinks it is a matter of great importance. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I move 
to insert those words. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “‘ applied,” 
to insert ‘‘ at the expense of the tenant.” 
—(Str Richard Webster.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I object to these words. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must know that in- 
coming tenants must pay the farmers 
large sums of money for manure they 
find upon the premises. The manure 
upon the farm is a valuable commodity 
for which a large sum has to be paid 
to the tenant who has left it by his suc- 
cessor. The cottager may accumulate 
his little heap of manure, and it will be 
hard that he should be deprived of the 
value of it, merely because he has not 
paid for it. If he leaves the manure on 
the allotment he is entitled to be paid 
for it as much as if he were a large far- 
mer. 

Coronet HAMBRO : Ihope the Com- 
mittee will understand that I am as 
much in favour as any other hon, Mem- 
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ber of giving fair compensation to a cot- 

tager for manure when he has paid for 

it. I certainly agree with the Attorney 

General’s Amendment. If manure is 

supplied and paid for, the agricultural 

labourer should receive adequate com- 
nsation. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I think it 
will be seen that the suggestion of the 
hon, and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Hambro) would be a great hard- 
ship to the labourer. Supposing a la- 
bourer has an allotment and accumulates, 
by means of pigs, &c., a quantity of 
manure which he might sell for 10s. in 
the open market. Suppose that, instead 
of selling it, he puts it upon his allot- 
ment. If, while although he has not 
paid for it it is worth 10s. to him, this 
Amendment is put in, he would not re- 
ceive a penny for it. If he had pur- 
chased 10s. worth of manure, although 
it might be inferior either in amount or 
quality to that produced on his allot- 
ment, he would be paid for it. Then, 
even in a case where manure is given 
to the tenant, he expends time and 
trouble upon the hauling of it. It may 
be that he has to draw it in a barrow, 
and that he has to cover a long distance, 
and that in order to get it on his land 
he has to go to a great deal of labour. 
The time and trouble he devotes to this 
work may represent a great deal of 
money to him, although he has paid 
nothing out of his pocket in hard cash. 
I submit that he is entitled to be paid 
for this labour. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: What- 
ever money the labourer may have ex- 
pended on his allotment is covered ; but 
it is now proposed to pay for manure 
which the labovrer may not have pur- 
chased. I do not intend to limit my pro- 
posal to manure which may have been 
bought with money, nor to exclude any 
expense which may have been incurred 
in getting any manure; but I take it 
that if a farmer or a landlord has given 
the cottager a quantity of old straw 
manure the cottager ought not to be 
able to charge for it, neither ought he 
to be able to do so if it is entirely the 
growth of his occupation of the premises. 
I think the words I propose would cover 
the case mentioned by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Esslemont). 

Sr WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): These words would lead to a 
great amount of ambiguity, and would 
make the work of the arbitrator very 
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difficult. Ifthe manure be of value the 
arbitrator should say so, and if it be of 
no value he should declare it to be of no 
value; therefore, I think the words of 
the Attorney General are unnecessary. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
I should like the Amendment of the hon. 
Member below me (Sir Edward Birk- 
beck) to stand as it is. I should like to 
see done to the agricultural labourer 
very much what is done to the farmer, 
and I think that the difficulty of straw 
having been given might be very easily 
got over. When this Bill becomes 
law the landlord will know what has 
taken place, and will act accordingly. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
However the manure is produced, I hold 
that the tenant of the allotment ought to 
be paid for it. We are simply quibbling 
about trifles. The object which we wish 
to effect is that the landlord should not 
get the benefit of any improvement made 
by the tenant without paying for it. 

Sin RICHARD WEBSTER : I deny 
that we are quibbling. The question is 
one of principle. Probably it would be 
well to insert negative words to effect 
the object desired, and I would, there- 
fore, suggest that after the word “‘ ap- 
plied ” we should add the words “ other- 
wise than at the expense of thelandlord.” 
Then the Amendment would read, ‘‘ and 
for manure applied otherwise than at 
the expense of the landlord.” 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I would point out that if a bundle 
of straw has been given to the agricul- 
tural labourer it is his property. How, 
therefore, can you draw a distinction 
between manure purchased by the la- 
bourer and that derived from straw 
which has been given to him? The 
question is, is the landlord the better 
for the manure, whether given or pur- 
chased, which the labourer puts upon 
theland? I do not see how it can bea 
gift if that straw or other material is 
given to a tenant and the tenant is not 
allowed the value of it, if it is of value 
to the owner of the land, when he leaves 
his holding. 

Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I 
now beg to move the omission of the 
latter portion of Sub-section (b)—that is, 
to omit all the words after the word 
“holding” in line 15, and to insert in 
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the place of these words “ the benefit of 
which is exhausted.” The reason which 
I have to advance for making this 
change in the law is that the labour 
which is expended on the holding means 
practically more than the crops which 
have been gathered ; and, accordingly, I 
think we ought to give the labourer the 
benefit of his toil and labour. We 
ought not to give him a portion of the 
profits of his labour, but the entire 
profits. I do not see why the landlord 
should reap the benefit of his tenant’s 
labour, and, therefore, I move this 
Amendment, 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, to leave out all the words after the 
word “ holding ’’ in line 15 to the end of the 
Clause, and insert the words “ the benefit of 
which is exhausted.”"—(Dr. Tanner.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘therefrom in anticipation of a future 
crop’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
I should like to point out to the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), 
that when a farm has changed hands, it 


is the business of the valuer to put down | g 


the value of the work that has been done, 
and I take it that valuers will follow 
the same practice in connection with 
gardens and allotments. It would be 
for the valuers to determine whether 
work which was claimed for was of so 
much value, or of less value. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): That 
is the ordinary rule. Valuers discover 
what is the unexhausted value of a 
holding ; but here they will be prevented 
from valuing any labour, save the 
labour which has been applied since 
last crop. The tenant may improve his 
holding, and if the value of the labour 
expended is unexhausted I do not see 
why the tenant should not get the 
benefit to the extent of that unexhausted 
value. I may also point out that under 
the Irish Land Act unexhausted im- 
provements are always taken into 
account. It is specially provided that 
the benefit of unexhausted works should 
not go to the person who puts the 
tenant out. Thisis a very small point, 
and I do not see why we should depart 
from the usual principle. I hope the 
Committee, therefore, will accept this 
Amendment, which does not put the 
slightest hardship on the landlord, but 
merely calls upon him to pay the value 
of what he takes from the tenant. 


Dr. Tanner 
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Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.): I hope the Committee will not 
accept this Amendment, for it will only 
complicate matters, and will take away 
entirely the simplicity of the Bill. 

Mr. CHANCE: May I point out that 
we do not propose to leave out the word 
‘*simple,” but we propose to make the 
sub-section read thus—“ for labour ex- 
pended on the holding, the benefit of 
which is unexhausted.” I do not see 
that there will be any great difficulty in 
ascertaining the amount of the benefit 
which is unexhausted. May I also 
point out that, under the clause as it 
stands, the landlord would have to pay 
for labour which has been uselessly or 
improperly expended on the holding 
since the last crop was taken off? [ 
think it is unreasonable that a landlord 
should pay for labour which has not 
improved the holding, which is of no 
value to him or to any other man. 
Under the Amendment we propose the 
landlord will not have to pay for the 
labour thus thrown away, but only for 
that labour the benefit of which he 


ets. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is referring to an Amendment 
which has not been moved. The Amend- 
ment which has been moved is, ‘‘ That 
the words ‘therefrom in an anticipation 
of a future crop’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Dre. TANNER: TI said, since the 
taking of the last crop. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have followed 
exactly the Amendment which is on the 
Paper, which is to leave out the words 
after the word “ crop,”’ and the omission 
of these words was put to the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. TANNER: [ rose, not for the 
purpose of proposing the exact Amend- 
ment I had on the Paper, but of sub- 
mitting an amended Amendment. I do 
not know whether I was quite in Order ; 
but I consider the suggestion I have 
made is an improvement on what I had 
on the Paper. What I intended was 
to move the omission of all the words of 
the clause after the word ‘‘ holding” 
for the purpose of inserting the words 
‘*the benetit of which is unexhausted ; ”’ 
and I may add, Sir, that it will really 
read a great deal better if amended as [ 
propose than it does at present. As the 
clause stands in the Bill it is rather 
ambiguous; it is worse than that; it is 
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distinctly not very good English ; it does 
not make very good sense. If the hon. 
Member, taking every one of these facts 
into consideration, accepts my Amend- 
ment, he will, I am sure, confer benefit 
upon the labourer, and, moreover, confer 
a certain amount of honour on himself, 
because he will add a law to the Statute 
Book which will be in comely, seemly, 
and grammatical language. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 5, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Before you put the clause, Sir, 
I desire to make just one remark, and 
that is that there is no provision made 
in this clause to protect a tenant’s pro- 
perty in any hay-stacks he may have 
upon his holding. I do not know whe- 
ther it is essential that there should be 
such provision ; but, from what I know 
of cottagers’ gardens, I can assure hon. 
Members in charge of the Bill that 
there are cases in which cottagers have 
small haystacks. I merely suggest that 
some protection should be afforded, and 
if I am not right in my interpretation of 
the Bill I am sure the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck) will excuse me. 
There is another omission which strikes 
me very forcibly. Supposing a tenant 
has put up on his holding little out- 
buildings such as piggeries or others, 
would these be included under the ex- 
pression of labour expended on the hold- 
ing? I think that if you are going to 
protect the tenant’s property in his hold- 
ing at all, youshould protect his interests 
in piggeries or other little outbuild- 
ings. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I think the hon. Member will 
find that the Bill will cover the cost of 
haystacks; but he must remember that 
the Bill does not deal with buildings 
at all. 

Viscount CRANBORNE  (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen): I should like to 
suggest to my hon. Friend in charge of 
the Bill that there is one omission in 
this sub-section. There is nothing in 
the sub-section to show that the labour 
which has been expended on the holding 
is for the advantage of the holding. I 
suggest to my hon. Friend that it would 
be well to add some words such as these, 
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for example, ‘‘ which is for the benefit 
of the holding.” Is it perfectly clear that 
the valuer will be precluded by the 
words of the clause from estimating 
compensation for labour which may have 
been expended on the holding, and 
which may not have been for the advan- 
tage of the holding, but the reverse— 
misdirected labour? Ido not see that 
on the face of the clause the arbitrator 
will have any choice in the matter—he 
will not be able to consider whether 
labour has been disadvantageous to the 
holding. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
was rather astonished when I saw the 
noble Viscount rise to address the Com- 
mittee. I thought he was going to en- 
dorse what I had previously suggested ; 
but my astonishment soon left me, for I 
found that the noble Viscount was only 
anxious to secure another advantage to 
the landlords. Before you put the 
clause, Sir, I should like to make an- 
other suggestion, and that is that after 
the word “crop” these words be in- 
serted, ‘‘and such other benefits to the 
holding as may accrue from the labour 
applied thereon.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question has 
been put, “‘ That the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Deduction from compensa- 
tion on account of rent or breach of con- 
tract). 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to move the omission of the words, 
in line 19, ‘‘ or of any breach of the con- 
tract of tenancy committed by the tenant.” 
The object of my Amendment will, I 
think, commend itself to the promoters 
of the Bill; because I think they may 
fairly claim some merit for having intro- 
duced in the previous clause the words, 
‘notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary.” The object of my Amend. 
ment is to prevent the benefits given by 
the Bill being contracted out of by a 
side wind. It is perfectly obvious that, 
under the words of the clause as it at 
present stands, it may be possible to in- 
troduce stipulations into the contract of 
tenancy, which may result in making 
the sums due to the landlord much 
greater than that due to the tenant. In 
such a way the benefits of the Bill 
might be evaded. 
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Amendment proposed, 
In 2, line 19, to leave out the words 


“or of any breach of the contract of tenancy 
committed by the tenant.”—(Mr. Channing.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sic 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
May I point out to the hon. Member 
that the mischief he desires to guard 
against is expressly met by the words of 
Section 5 ‘‘ notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to the contrary.” Any attempt to 
contract out of the Bill by a side wind is 
expressly covered by Section 5. 

Mr. CHANNING: I cannot in the 
least admit that the object of my 
Amendment is met by the words quoted. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has not 
answered my point, which is that stipu- 
lations may be introduced into the con- 
tract of tenancy and penal rents be 
imposed for any breach of such stipula- 
tions, and thus compensation may be 
evaded. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Sir Epwarv Birx- 
BECK, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 2, line 19, after ‘‘ tenancy,” 
insert ‘‘ or wilful or negligent damage ;”’ 
in same line after ‘“‘committed,” insert 
‘‘ or permitted.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Appointment of arbitrator). 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to move the omission of all 
the words after “ appointed,”’ in line 28, 
to the end of the clause, and to insert— 

‘* By the County Court on the application of 
either the landlord or the tenant, or by the 
Land Commissioners for England if the tenant 
so requires,” 

It seems to me an extraordinary pro- 
posal that the appointment of an arbi- 
trator should be assigned to the Justices 
of the Peace. It seems to me not less 
surprising that such a proposal would 
come from the opposite side of the 
House in face of the fact that, only a 
few days ago, Lord Salisbury expressed 
considerable doubt as to placing powers 
in regard to allotments in the hands of 
Justices of the Peace. I do not think 
there would be any general, certainly 
there would not be an universal, con- 
currence in the choice of the Justices as 
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the means of appointing an arbitrator, 
or that they would command the con- 
fidence of those chiefly interested. [ 

ee with the remark the hon. Member 
for Essex (Mr. Gray) made on a previous 
Amendment, that we should, as far as 
possible, assimilate the position of the 
allotment holder to that of the tenant 
farmer—in fact, that we should extend 
the provisions of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act to the allotment holders as far 
as possible. My own view is that, while 
I approve the object of this Bill, I think 
a far better and more convenient way 
would be to remove the restrictions of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, and to 
simplify and cheapen the procedure 
under that Act. The Amendment which 
I propose carries out that object so far as 
it can be carried out in this Bill if it 
pusses into law. We would substitute 
the procedure of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act for the somewhat extraordinary 
procedure proposed by those who bring 
in this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 28, to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ appointed ” to the end of the 
Clause in order to insert, “ by the County Court 
on the application of either the landlord or the 
tenant, or by the Land Commissioners of Eng- 
land if the tenant so requires.’’—( Mr. Channing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I would point out to the hon. 
Member that there is great difficulty in 
arriving at who are the best authorities 
to appoint in this matter, and probably 
that when the Local Goveznment Bill is 
passed, there would be a new authority 
to deal with it. A great many labourers 
have agreed with me that the magistrates 
in Petty Sessions are the easiest for them 
to get at. I would point out also that the 
amount of compensation to he received 
by any labourer would not in some cases 
exceed from 15s. to 20s., and that if this 
Amendment were adopted the labourer 
would probably be Janded in an expense 
above and beyond the amount which he 
asks for as compensation. 

Mx. A. J WILLIAMS(Glamorgan, S.): 
I wish to say that the appointment of an 
arbitrator is quite within the power of 
the parties who disagree. There is a 
great deal of force in the suggestion of 
the hon. Baronet. I agree that it is 
a very difficult thing to get at a tribunal 
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which is both efficient and independent ; 
and in saying that I am myself speak- 
ing as one of the great unpaid. I 
agree that in all cases it would be 
better that some person in whom 
the tenant has confidence should be 
called upon to decide. It is only in 
the event of the labourers not having 
sufficient confidence that justice will be 
done by the unpaid magistrates that 
we wish this proposal to take effect. 
We have no other way in which we can 
provide a substitute in the event of the 
labourer not trusting to the magistrates, 
and Iam bound to say that there are 
plenty of districts where they do not 
trust them. It is in that case that we 
wish an absolutely independent and 
economical system of arbitration should 
be arrived at. Again, we do not propose 
to take the tenant into the County 
Court ; we only wish to give the labourer 
the option of going to what he supposes 
to be a more independent tribunal—to 
have an arbitrator appointed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight) : 
I trust the hon. Gentleman will not think 
it necessary to press this Amendment. 
The two tribunals suggested are the 
County Court and the Land Commis- 
sioners, which latter have their place 
of business in St. James’s Square ; and 
I venture to think that to bring them 
into play would be to render the whole 
proceeding an absurdity. Again, let 
the hon. Gentleman think for one 
moment of the position of the Justices, 
many of whom are on the Boards of 
Guardians, and sit week after week, and 
certainly in nine cases out of 10—I 
might almost say 99 cases out of 100— 
I believe the labourers would be able 
to agree as to one of them. It would be 
better to go to a body of men who are 
in the county, and well known. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): I venture to hope that this 
Amendment will be withdrawn, because 
I am sure, if it is pressed, the Bill will 
in nine cases out of 10 not only be of 
no use to the labourers, but land them 
in positive loss. We know that when 
the Bill dealing with farm lands was 
before Parliament, we had great difficulty 
in getting the House to consent to the 
two acres area, because the difficulty of 
dealing with holdings so small was such 
that the whole machinery for dealing 
with large holdings would have to be 
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applied to it. It has always been a 
difficulty to me to deal with these hold- 
ings, and I think the hon. Baronet is to 
be congratulated in selecting a most 
workable plan. We must remember 
that in 90 per cent of these cases the 
compensation willamount to5s., 10s., and, 
in some cases, to 15s. and upwards. The 
very first cost would be the appointment 
of an arbitrator by the Judge, whose 
fee for valuation would be a guinea, and 
thus, even in the case of compensation 
on the highest scale, the labourer would 
be landed in a loss. It is of no use to 
attempt this experiment at all unless we 
have the simplest form of procedure, 
and I venture to say that even then the 
men must rely on the gratuitous and 
friendly service of someone in their 
neighbourhood. I hope the hon. Baronet 
will not load the Bill with an impossible 
condition which will not carry out the 
object he has in view, because, for the 
most part, the holdings are so small that 
we must rely on the landlord and tenant 
agreeing to a friendly and gratuitous 
arbitration, which I have no doubt will, 
as a rule, be found; and I would remark 
here that the reference of Lord Salis- 
bury was to the Quarter Sessions, which 
is a very different thing from the Petty 
Sessions, the one being local persons 
and the other a county body. 

Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston): I venture to think that 
the best way to proceed in this matter 
would be to substitute for the Petty 
Sessions the Board of Guardians, be- 
cause a large proportion of that body 
is elected by the ratepayers of each 
parish, and some of them also are likely 
to be the very Justices of the Peace, to 
whom, under the Bill as it stands, the 
labourer would have to apply. ‘The 
proposal has also this recommendatiun— 
that you will be sure to have someone 
on the Board acquainted with the actual 
parish in which the case occurs. For 
these reasons I believe that the Board 
of Guardians would be more satisfactory 
to the labourers than either the County 
Court or the Justices of the Peace 
alone. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I, of course, disapprove the way 
in which the clause is drafted, because I 
know that, however worthy the Justices 
of the Peace may be, there are many of 
them who do not command the con- 
fidence of those whom this Bill is in- 
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tended to benefit; and when you look 
at the extensive powers conferred by 
Clauses 14 and 16, by which you put 
the whole decision in these matters into 
the hands of one party—because that is 
what is practically the case, by allowing 
the landlords to decide for or against 
the claim—it seems to me very much like 

utting a mouse into the mouth of a cat. 
Peo, no!”] Ido not mean my re- 
marks to apply to all magistrates, but I 
say, for very good reasons, that there 
are many cases in which you cannot ex- 

ect the people who are intended to be 
benefited to have confidence in the 
Justices of the Peace. With regard to 
the proposal made by the Mover of this 
Amendment, I do not think that to 
apply to the County Court Judge would 
be the best course to take, nor am I 
sure that the proposal made by the hon. 
Member for Launceston would meet the 
case, although it would go near to do 
so, because the Guardians are not liked, 
as a rule, by the labourers, whose quali- 
fications do not always come up to the 
elective limit, and because, in many 
cases, the farmers, who are Guardians, 
are opposed to the claims of their 
labourers. I am desirous of seeing 
the least expensive and most efficient 
machinery adopted, and I suggest the 
consideration as to whether the usual 
plan of arbitration would not be more 
satisfactory than the plans which have 
been put forward—an umpire being ap- 
pointed by the arbitrators in case of 
need. There would be no difficulty 
about this. We presume that the per- 
sons acting would not be professional 
gentlemen, but friends and neighbours 
taken from the immediate neighbour- 
hovd. This, as I have said, would be 
the usual practice, and the suggestion 
appears to me to be better than either 
of the proposals made. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 306.]} 


MOTION. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, Bill to 
make better provision for the administration of 
the Acts relating to the relief of the Destitute | 


Ur, Conybeare 


{LORDS} 
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Poor in certain parts of Ireland ; and for other 
purposes connected therewith, ordered to be 
bronght in by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, and Colonel King- 
Harman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 307.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st July, 1887. 


MINUTES]—Pvusuc Buts—First Reading — 
Trust Companies ® (151). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived— Customs 
and Inland Revenue * (150). 

Report—Irish Land Law (106-152); Lunacy 
Districts (Scotland) * (145). 

Third Reading—Metropolis Management ‘Bat- 
tersea and Westminster) * (101), and passed. 
Provistonat Orver Biris—Second Reading — 
Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell)* (134) ; 

Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) *(135) ; 
1 Government (No. 5)* (146); Local 
Government (No. 6) * (147); Local Govern- 
ment (No. 8)* (148); Local Government 
(Ireland) (Killiney and Ballybrack) * (149). 
Report—Local Government (Ireland) (Dublin) * 
(95). 


ARMY — CAMP OF THE GUARDS AT 
PIRBRIGHT.—QUESTION. 


In reply to a Question by Lord Sanp- 
HURST, 


Tuz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
that he had received a communication 
from the Military Authorities at Alder- 
shot, enclosing the following Report 
from the Chief Constable of Surrey, 
with reference to the conduct of the 
men of the battalions of Foot Guards at 
Pirbright :— 

‘*Surrey Constabulary Headquarters, 
** Guilford, June 17. 

“ Sir,—Your letter, dated the 15th inst., and 
addressed (in error) to the Superintendent 
County Police, Guilford, instead of to the Chief 
Constable of the county, has been handed to me 
by that officer. In reply to your inquiry whe- 
ther the conduct of the men of the battalions of 
the Guards at Pirbright towards civilians has 
been satisfactory since they went into camp 
there last year, 1 have the honour to acquaint 
you for the information of the Lieutenant- 
General commanding the division that, with 
one or two exceptions, of which you are pro- 
bably aware, the conduct of the soldiers, so far 
as has been reported to me, has been good. My 
superintendent informs me that he has not re- 
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ceived any complaints from civilians regarding 
the conduct of the men now at Pirbright. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“H.C. Hastines, Chief Constable 
of Surrey. 

** Colonel G, W. Robinson, Assistant Ad- 

jutant-General, Aldershot.” 
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IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 106.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


REPORT. 


Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of the Amendments made by tho 
Committee of the Whole House (on Re- 
commitment) read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Report be now 
received.” 


Tur Eart or DUNRAVEN: Before 
your Lordships proceed to consider the 
Amendments, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Government and the House 
to certain peculiarities in the Bill, and 
to elicit, if I can, some information as 
to its general tendency and character, 
and the effect that it will produce. I 
wish to ascertain what the Bill is in- 
tended to do, and what Her Majesty’s 
Government expect that it will do. I 
admit that the course I am taking is 
unusual; but then it must be remem- 
bered that the career of the measure has 
been somewhat peculiar. In the course 
of the discussion in Committee, a most 
extraordinary number of Amendments 
was moved—something like 200, In 
addition provisions have been taken out, 
put in again, and again removed, so that 
the complexion of the measure has con- 
tinually varied. Under these circum- 
stances, it has been a little puzzling to 
follow the various forms of the Bill in 
its progress through this House, and 
to understand very clearly what it is 
intended to do, and how far it is likely 
to carry out its object. I want parti- 
cularly to refer to those portions of the 
Bill which give to County Courts an 
equity jurisdiction and jurisdiction in 
bankruptey. As to the clause which 
deals with the equitable jurisdiction of 
County Courts, I think it is, on the 
whole, tolerably satisfactory. The 
County Court will be able to spread 
the payment of instalments of rent 
over a great length of time, so that 
they will be very small and easy to pay ; 
and though I do not think it is a per- 
fect way of relieving tenants, there can 
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be no question that the clause will be 
of considerable service to holders in 
difficulty through no fault of their 
own. But I object to certain other 
 poreryy relating to the same point. 

object to the proposal that if a land- 
lord offers a reasonable arrangement, 
and the tenant refuses to accept it, no 
stay of execution is to be granted; 
whereas if the tenant makes a reason- 
able offer, which the landlord de- 
clines, no penalty falls upon the latter. 
That appears likely to inflict consi- 
derable injustice upon tenants. When 
we make no provision for the case 
in which the proprietor refuses to 
accept a proposal made by the ten- 
ant, and considered reasonable by the 
Court, we are not acting squarely be- 
tween the two parties. This is an 
important matter at a time like the 
present. Considering the state of affairs 
in Ireland, the peculiar and difficult 
position of the landlords and the hostility 
shown to them by a section of the 
people, it is most unwise to enact any- 
thing capable of being used as a text 
upon which everlasting sermons may be 
preached againstthem. I object further 
to the sub-section which deprives the 
Courts of any discretionary power, in 
cases where the tenants have failed to 
pay their rent at the very day and hour 
fixed by the Courts. This is contrary to 
justice and humanity, and it is a very 
great mistake, especially on the part of 
your Lordships who are interested in 
the land ofIreland. It isin consequence 
of a great many Amendments introduced 
into the Bill in this House that the 
power of the Court has been limited, 
and that hard-and-fast lines have been 
laid down respecting it. Having, my- 
self, a strong opinion of the general 
humanity with which Irish landlords 
treat their tenants, and the great amount 
of misconception that exists on that 
subject, I believe it would be to their 
advantage if, as far as possible, their 
dealings with their tenants were investi- 
gated and substantiated by the decisions 
ofa Court of Law. In this casea great 
deal of hardship will undoubtedly arise, 
owing to the fact, as I have said, that it 
may be impossible to pay the instalment 
on the precise day ordered, and yet the 
Court will have no power to exercise any 
discretion whatever. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
CapocaNy) was understood to point out 
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that the Court would have discretionary 
power. 

Tne Eart or DUNRAVEN: Yes; 
but the point I raise affects not merely 
the first payment, but all the subsequent 
instalments, even if they extend over a 
period of 20 years; and if on any one of 
those subsequent occasions the tenant is 
a day behind with his instalment, the 
Court will have no discretionary power 
to allow it to be paid the next day, or the 
next week, or month, as the case may 
be. Clause 21 has been very much 
altered since the Bill was introduced. 
At first, the Court had no power what- 
ever of revising rents; but it had the 
same power as now exists under Clause 
20 of spreading the instalments over 
any length of time that it thinks fit. 
Therefore in an indirect, roundabout 
and not very satisfactory manner the 
tenant obtained relief. Then the period 
of bankruptcy was limited to 18 months, 
and, as a set off against that limitation, 
the Government introduced into this 
clause words giving the Court power to 
revise rents fora statutory term. Iuet 
us consider how the case stands now. 
The clause is intended to deal with ten- 
ants who have become bankrupt through 
no fault of their own. It is obvious that 
such cases may arise, either through 
unavoidable misfortune, such as loss of 
stock or failure of crops, or it may be 
because the tenant is holding his land 
at a rent which has become excessive. 
In the first case, itis improbable that a 
man will be overtaken again in 18 
months by the same kind of misfortune. 
Therefore, if he is bankrupt within that 
time, the Bill will give him substantial 
relief. But then such a case as the loss 
of stock is the very case in which it is 
most difficult to find out whether the 
misfortune has arisen through the man’s 
own fault or not. In the other case, 
where the tenant could certainly not help 
himself, because he is sitting under a 
rent which has become excessive, the 
Court does nothing whatever to help 
him ; because it cannot revise rents, and 
a composition cannot be made for a 
longer period than 18 months. In cases, 
therefore, where the rents have become 
excessive, if there are any such cases, the 
Bill, Iam bound to say, gives no effective 
relief whatever. I would like also to 
point out the very injurious effect that 
may be expected from the necessity of a 
joint application by landlord and tenant 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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for a bankruptcy order for the latter. 
I presume that provision was put in 
mainly to protect the landlords; but in 
the Bill as it at present stands it does 
not protect the landlords to the smallest 
degree; because it is obvious that if a 
tenant could fraudulently prove himself 
a bankrupt, he could in the same way 
prove his landlord unreasonable in re- 
fusing to join him in the application for 
bankruptcy. Therefore, the clause does 
not protect the landlord in the least. I 
do not understand the legal definition 
of the term ‘‘reasonable;’’ but what 
will happen, I think, is this. Ifa tenant 
comes and asks me to join him in a 
bankruptcy petition, I may feel morally 
certain that be is not bankrupt and re- 
fuse. Then he goes into Court, and 
makes out that I was unreasonable. I 
may have acted in a bond fide manner; 
but if my contention is disproved I leave 
the Court with the stigma upon me of 
having unreasonably refused my tenant 
when he was bankrupt. Not only that, 
but if I am proved to be unreasonable, 
I am put under tremendous penalties and 
the Court is empowered to order a com- 
position without making the tenant 
bankrupt at all—a proceeding which 
appears to me very extraordinary. That 
is to say, that upon it being shown that 
the landlord was mistaken, the Court can 
practically wipe out the tenant’s arrears 
without making him a bankrupt. There- 
fore, the relief is given to the tenant at 
the expense solely of the landlord, in- 
stead of at the expense of all the credi- 
tors. Ican hardly think that the effect 
of this clause has been perfectly appre- 
ciated by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Another evil effect of this portion of the 
Bill is that it will obvious!y offer an in- 
centive to tenants to refuse to pay any 
rent whatever. Their object will be to 
get their instalments made as small and 
spread over as long a time as possible. 
There is nothing whatever said as to 
what is to happen if the tenant refuses 
to pay his rent, and obviously what he 
will do is to go on paying his instal- 
ments and offer no rent whatever until 
another set of arrears accumulate, when 
all the landlord can do is to ask for 
another decree. Judging by what has 
occurred in the House before, I do not 
think anything would be gained by 
trying to remedy evils which I consider 
of the greatest magnitude; but I should 
like to have from the Government some 
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indication as to whether they think this 
Bill is to be permanent, and what they 
intend it todo. Ifit is looked upon as 
satisfying to any extent the state of 
things set forth in the Joint Report of 
Lord Cowper’s Commission, a great 
mistake is being made. It does not 
eatisfy in the slightest degree the wants 
there indicated. If the Bill is intended 
only to prevent harsh evictions during 
the next few months it is tolerably satis- 
factory, though it was infinitely better 
as first introduced. I want to know 
whether the Government is prepared to 
bring in a measure dealing with dual 
ownership at the earliest possible date 
next Session. I am puzzled to know 
what is the real opinion of the Govern- 
ment on the question—whether the 
present Bill is intended to deal with 
the state of things mentioned by Lord 
Cowper’s Commission, or only to tide 
over a few months, and prevent harsh 
evictions during that time. If they will 
next Session bring in a Bill dealing with 
dual ownership in Ireland, I shall be 
tolerably satisfied with the measure now 
before the House; but if it is intended 
to be permanent I shall be most dissatis- 
fied, and shall move one or two Amend- 
ments with the object of remedying such 
an unsatisfactory state of things. 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I think 
it my duty to make some general ob- 
servations on the Bill as it now stands. 
It is more convenient that the general 
discussion should take place now rather 
than on the third reading, as it is 
possible that the Government may even 
yet make some Amendments on the pre- 
sent stage. Besides this, it is obvious 
that any suggestions that may now be 
made may be considered before the Bill 
reached ‘‘ another place.’ I ventured, 
on the second reading, to make some 
criticisms upon the Bill. I advocated 
the second reading because I thought 
there were some very valuable provi- 
sions in it, and I especially alluded to 
the introduction of the leaseholders to 
the benefits of the Act of 1881. The 
amendment of the Purchase Clauses by 
the Bill also seemed to be very valuable. 
I criticized some parts of the Bill, and 
particularly that part of it which dealt 
with bankruptcy; and I also pointed 
out the omission of any clauses dealing 
with judicial rents, which rents, though 
they might have been very fair when 
made, have now become too heavy. I 
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have not, in Committee, moved any 
Amendment, nor has any of my Friends 
on the Front Bench. We did not re- 
ceive on this side of the House much en- 
couragement to move Amendments, for 
during the discussion on the Bill we 
were severely reprimanded by some of 
our Friends on this side as to the fac- 
tious nature of our remarks. Now, I 
altogether deny that we approached the 
Bill in a spirit of faction or partizan- 
ship. We endeavoured, as I think all 
Oppositions should, fairly and honour- 
ably to criticize the Bill, point out the 
defects we saw in it, and make sugges- 
tions where we thought improvements 
might be made. But we should not have 
been influenced by those criticisms of our 
remarks even though they came from 
our side; we did not think that the 
House generally supported them ; and 
if it had been any use we should have 
put some Amendments on the Paper. 
We are, however, as your Lorships 
know, in a minority in this House, and 
we should not have been able to carry 
any Amendments which we might have 
thought it right to put on the Paper. 
Our course is justified by what took 
place. Some very important Amend- 
ments were proposed from this side, and 
there were, I think, three Divisions 
taken on them. They were moved by 
a noble and learned Friend of mine who 
holds a peculiar and unique position in 
the House with regard to Irish matters 
(Lord FitzGerald). He was long con- 
nected with the Irish Administration. 
and, in that capacity, represented the 
Government as a legal officer in ‘‘another 
lace” for many years. After that, he 

ad a wide and almost unparalleled ex- 

erience as one of the Judges of the 

igh Court of Justice in Ireland. This 
renders his position here singularly 
strong, and one which should carry 
great weight when he is moving any 
Amendment on an Irish Bill. My noble 
and learned Friend moved several Amend- 
ments, but your Lordships rejected them 
by an overwhelming majority. Now, I 
believe that the difficulties which sur- 
round the ownership and occupation of 
land in Ireland should be met, and met 
promptly. The noble Earl who has just 
sat down has asked the Government whe- 
ther they intend to introduce a measure 
with regard to purchase which would 
practically abolish dual ownership. I un- 
derstood that the Government did intend 
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to introduce some measure of that sort. 
I cannot discuss what that measure 
might be, though I can conceive that 
there might be very serious difficulties 
in carrying speedily any measure of 
that sort. But what I wish to point 
out is this—that if such a measure 
were immediately passed into law it 
would take a very long time before it 
could be fully carried out. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely essential that some 
measure dealing with the relations 
between landlord and tenant should be 
passed to fill up the interim that must 
take place even if the Government passed 
a Land Purchase Bill. It is the im- 
portance of this subject which caused 
me to rise to-night and make these 
observations, which are framed in no 
hostile spirit. I desire most earnestly 
and sincerely that some measure may be 
passed which may remove the difficulties 
which will, I am quite sure, occur again 
if the points which require to be legis- 
lated upon are not dealt with. The 
first point which I should like to refer to 
is one which I also referred to on the 
second reading—namely, the recommen- 
dation of the Commission over which my 
noble Friend (Earl Cowper) presided, to 
the effect that the clause inthe Actof 1881 
which prevented the holder of a pasture 
farm over £50 a-year from coming under 
the operation of the Bill should be so 
amended as to remove the limitation and 
extend it to £100. That is a point of 
very considerable importance. I heard 
very frequently, during the last two 
years [ was in Ireland, that there was 
great dissatisfaction among this large 
and important class of tenants who were 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. 
Owing to this provision a very large and 
important class in the South and West 
of Ireland engaged in dairy farming 
were excluded; and if you admit that 
arable farms are entitled to have judicial 
rents fixed, I can say that those who hold 
pastoral farms and whose rents are 
equally high ought not to be excluded 
from the operation of the Act. I think 
I have some right to ask the Govern- 
ment, if they are not able to give this 
concession, to state the reasons why they 
do not fall in with the recommendation 
of my noble Friend’s Commission. Now, 
as tothe leaseholders, I cordially welcome 
the power given to them of getting the 
benefit of the Act ; but while saying this 
I lament extremely the form in which the 


Earl Spencer 
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clause in the present Bill is drawn. I 
fear that great injustice will follow from 
the manner in which this otherwise 
beneficent object has been carried out. 
What we say is that the moment this 
Bill becomes an Act every lease in Ire- 
land is broken. What, then, becomes 
of the advances made on the security 
of these leases? There have been 
marriages, and settlements made, and 
deeds executed, on the strength of the 
power and advantages given by these 
leases. The moment this Act comes in 
force all these rights and advantages 
immediately fall; and the tenant then, 
instead of being a leaseholder, becomes 
simply a present tenant, as he would 
have been under the Act of 1881. This 
is a grave injustice. I regret extremely 
that the Government were unable to 
accept the very reasonable proposal, as 
we thought it, which was made on this 
subject by my noble and learned Friend. 
Since the second reading I have had some 
correspondence with a gentleman in Ire- 
land. He pointed out that the Lease- 
hoid Clauses may bring an enormous 
number of tenants to the Land Court for 
revision of rent. It is calculated that 
there are some 150,000 leaseholders in 
Ireland. I do not suppose that all these 
will come into Court ; it is possible 
that a great many agreements may be 
made between landlords and tenants; 
but, on the other hand, if the tenants 
consider that they will get more ad- 
vantage by coming before the Com- 
mission to get their rents revised, there 
will be a great rush of leaseholders 
under the Bill, and we shall have a re- 
petition of what took place in 1883 and 
1884, when the Commissioners were 
overwhelmed with applic-itions for re- 
vision of rents. My correspondent 
suggested that as one of the great 
drawbacks of the Land Act of 1881 was 
the enormous expense attending the ap- 
plications for the fixing of judicial rents, 
we should try and avoid that expense in 
dealing with this question ; and he fur- 
ther suggested that Griffith’s valuation 
should be taken, and an appeal given from 
that to some Court. That suggestion could 
not be adopted without modification; but 
it occurred to me that provisions to be 
found in the Land Purchase Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone might be very well introduced 
into this Bill to deal with the enormous 
number of tenants who may come in 
under the Leasehold Clauses, in order to 
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avoid the enormous expense which must 
fall, if not upon landlords and tenants, 
upon the State, by the rush of ten- 
ants to have their rents revised. The 
Bill of last year provided that where 
judicial rents had been fixed, they were 
to be taken as a guide to the amount 
paid on purchase under the Bill. But 
there were a large number of tenants 
who had not applied to have their rents 
fixed judicially, and the question was 
how they were to be dealt with? We 
proposed that this should be done—that 
the judicial rents in an electoral division 
should be compared with Griffith’s valua- 
tion; and the average difference between 
the judicial rents and Griffith’s valuation, 
whether above or below Griffith’s valua- 
tion, should be taken; and that, on an 
application for purchase in that electoral 
division, that should be taken instead 
of the judicial rent, where such rent 
had not been fixed, As many of the 
first-fixed judicial rents have now been 
declared to be too high, it would 
be necessary to correct old judicial 
rents, and that might easily be done 
by taking the judicial rents fixed within 
the last two years. If an automatic 
principle of this;kind were adopted an 
enormous expenditure by Jandlords and 
tenants, and by the State, would be 
avoided, and a ready and quick way 
would be found to solve the difficulty 
without injustice to anyone. Of course, 
an appeal to the Commissioners should 
be given to either landlord or tenant. 
It is worth while referring to what oc- 
curred when the Land Commission was 
created by the Act of 1881. There were, 
first, 24 Assistant Commissioners, then 
48, and then 51, with 17 valuers; in 
1883 the number was increased to 78 
and 85; and after 1884 the number 
gradually fell to 30, 24, and 12, and 
afterwards rose to 20. The cost of the 
Commission was £32,000 in 1881; it 
rose to £130,000 and £158,000; and 
then fell to £102,900, £63,000, and 
£50,000. If a large number of lease- 
holders apply for a judicial rent, there 
will be a repetition of this process ; and, 
in addition to the financial difficulty 
which I have pointed out, there will 
be the task—the difficulty and delicacy 
of which I know from experience—of 
selecting a large number of Assistant 
Commissioners. I do not make this 


suggestion as representing any Party ; 
it comes entirely from myself. I 
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merely throw it out for consideration ; 
and it may be that discussion will show 
that it is impossible to carry it out. 
Still, I think it worth while to offer 
the suggestion at this stage. There 
is an omission from the Bill which 
I think is grave and dangerous. I 
allude to the failure to deal with 
those tenants whose judicial rents have 
become too high, and whose landlords 
will not make any abatement upon 
them. Last year we had a discussion 
upon the subject of the fall in prices ; 
and the noble Marquess opposite ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the fall in 
prices had been great, and also a belief 
that the fall that had occurred had been 
anticipated by the Commissioners in the 
fixing of judicial rents; but he admitted 
that if judicial rents had been fixed too 
high a remedy must be found, and that 
remedy was to be purchase. But we 
have no purchase scheme before us. I 
feel great doubt whether a Purchase Bill 
will be submitted to us. But we have 
this difficulty to meet—that the Com- 
mission which the noble Marquess ap- 
pointed reported most thoroughly upon 
this subject, and said it was absolutely 
necessary that judicial rents should, in 
some way, be revised. The noble Mar- 
quess may say that the Government 
consider they have met this point by the 
Equity and Bankruptcy Clauses. But 
they do not meet the case of the thrifty, 
honest, and industrious tenant with a 
high rent, who is struggling to payit, and 
who does not wish to become a Acoma 
He is left in a position which is fla- 
grantly unfair and unjust. It is essential 
that this matter should be met properly. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
Plan of Campaign, and I am not going 
to speak of it now. I Songenem of the 
Plan of Campaign; but the case must 
be met that brought about the Plan of 
Campaign ; and the only way to meet it 
is by law to deal with judicial rents 
which have become too high when 
landlords refuse to make abatement. If 
you do that by the machinery of this 
Bill, you will put out of court those who 
are advocating the Plan of Campaign. 
I should deeply regret if this Bill left 
Parliament without some effectual mode 
of doing that. You will not do it 
unless you deal with the case of 
the honest, thrifty, and industrious 
tenant struggling to pay his rent, 
who does not wish to become a bank- 
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rupt. The case of this class of tenants 
could not be more clearly or ably put 
than it was in the speech of my noble 
Friend the Chairman of the Commission, 
who spoke with all the authority of ex- 

rience gained in the administration of 
Preland, as well as in the Commission 
over which he so ably presided. The 
noble Earl put the case of those honest 
and thrifty tenants in the most forcible 
manner. I cannot help thinking that, 
if you require to deal with the subject 
of bankruptcy, you should do it quite 
independently of evictions. I dislike 
extremely these Bankruptcy Clauses. 
The Government may say—‘* We are not 
prepared to adopt the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission.” But they 
take upon themselves a grave responsi- 
bility when they deliberately reject the 
advice of the majority of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by themselves. It is 
sometimes said that judicial rents cannot 
be altered, and that the 15 years’ term 
cannot be broken; but the opinions of 
the witnesses who take that view are 
overruled by the overwhelming weight 
of the opinion of the Commissioners, 
after taking evidence from all parts of 
Ireland. The Goverment might fairly 
say that while they would not adopt 
the precise terms of the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners, they 
would meet the case in some other 
way. But they have not done so, and, 
therefore, they incur a grave responsi- 
bility. The Government might have 
givenjurisdiction to some Court—say, the 
Land Commission—to deal with cases in 
which the rent is too high, not by way of 
reducing the term of 15 years, but by 
giving remission of rent for a certain 
period. It may be said that the Bank- 
ruptey Clauses will do that; they do it 
to a certain extent. For a limited time 
they stay evictions, and give remission 
of rent to tenants who come under them. 
But I want to extend that relief to thrifty 
and honest tenants who cannot become 
bankrupts. I throw out the suggestion 
that power may be given to the Com- 
mission to make remissions or allow- 
ances for two or three years to tenants 
whose rent is too high without their 
going through the process of bankrupcty. 

e may compare the situation with the 
position in England. I have no doubt 
many of your Lordships are aware of 
eases where rents were fixed, which 
were considered fair at the time, but 
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have become unfair sinc>, owing to the 
fallin prices. In meeting these cases 
the landlord does not necessarily alter 
the whole rent, but he gives a remission 
for two or three years, and at the end 
of that time the whole thing has to be 
reconsidered. If prices have improved, 
then the old rent remains, I believe 
that a plan like this would, to some 
extent, meet the present difficulty. It 
would give the relief desired by the 
Commission without taking the judicial 
terms, to which the Government, incon- 
sistently, as it seems to me, with other 
proposals they make, so strongly object, 
for it would put the thrifty and honest 
tenant in the same position in which the 
Government propose to put the insolvent 
tenant. I throw out this suggestion for 
consideration. Ido not know whether 
it will be accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. There may be strong ob- 
jections; but I throw it out as one 
means of meeting this great difficulty of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. I have 
only a few words to say with regard to 
the Bankruptcy Clauses. I have already 
expressed very great regret that these 
clauses were introduced. They do give 
some facilities and advantages to the 
tenant; but whatever advantages may 
be given to the tenant they may be 
evaded by the landlord, who always has 
the power of evicting the tenant by the 
process known as that of fiert facias, in- 
stead of by the powers which bring the 
new clauses of this Bill into operation. 
I regret, therefore, that the moderate 
Amendment of my noble Friend behind 
me was rejected by the Government. My 
opinion is that if the tenant does elect to 
go into baukruptcy he will find himself 
in grave and great difficulties. He has 
been unable to pay his rent. He has other 
creditors on him. How will he be able 
to conduct his farm when he becomes 
bankrupt? He will have lost all his 
credit, and my opinion is that any ten- 
ant who enters this Court will only be 
ruined by it. I believe there will be 
only a few tenants who will be able to 
obtain their certificates, seeing that they 
will have to pay 10s. in the pound to all 
creditors,including the landlord. I think 
it will be almost impossible for the ten- 
ant to obtain his certificate. What will 
be the result? He will either have the 
tenant right sold or he will be evicted, 
not by the landlord, but by the Court. 
What will be the position of the land- 
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lord? He will find himself probably 
with the land on his hands—a not very 
desirable thing in Ireland. With regard 
to the other creditors, I believe the posi- 
tion is most inequitable. The landlord, 
under ordinary bankruptcy, has only 
six months’ rent secured to him ; under 
the Bill this is extended to a year. The 
majority of creditors decide important 
points in the proceedings; under the 
Bill the Official Assignee will have the 
whole power. In my opinion, these 
Bankruptcy Clauses damage the posi- 
tion of the landlord, ruin the tenant, and 
are unjust to all the other creditors I 
have some hope even yet that the Go- 
vernment may deal with some of the 
blots which exist so manifestly in the 
Bill, and it is in this hope that I have 
ventured to make these remarks. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnpourne): My Lords, 
I was not aware that it was intended to 
have a discussion preraratory to going 
into this stage of the Bill. As far as I 
can make out, my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Dunraven) is not satisfied with 
some aspects of the Bill at present, and 
he is not aware what are the advan- 
tages presented by the Bill. I have 
to remind my noble Friend that, as 
has been stated more than once, the 
Government have regard to the compli- 
cated aspects of the lrish Land Question 
ever since the Land Act of 1881; but 
they recognize that a Bill to deal with 
all these matters cannot be passed at 
once. The Government recognize, 
having regard to the present position of 
affairs in Ireland, and the evidence taken 
by the Cowper Commission and some of 
the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion, that it is desirable to deal at once 
with some of the more pressing ques- 
tions and to bring adequate relief to the 
tenants. That view of the Government 
has been thoroughly and fairly carried 
out by the measure before your Lord- 
ships. It will be admitted that the 
position of the leaseholders is dealt with 
in a large spirit. There may have been 
differences of opinion as to the way in 
which the question has been approached, 
but as to the desire to give relief no 
one can question it. The question 
does not rest there. There is a pro- 
vision dealing with the matter as to 
the time at which a judicial rent 
should commence—a measure of re- 
lief of great importance in detail. In 
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other matters the Government have en- 
deavoured, as far as theycan, to diminish 
evictions which may be harsh in appear- 
ance or fact; and I believe that after the 
passing of this Bill it will be found that 
evictions in Ireland have beendiminished 
vastly in number, and that where they 
have to be carried out they will be 
carried out under circumstances and 
conditions that should not expose them 
to avy harsh criticism from any fair- 
minded man. I refer to the written notice 
substituted for the execution of eject- 
ment. That is astep of much import- 
ance. There is another point—the posi- 
tion of middlemen. Since the Land Act 
of 1881 their position has become trying 
in many cases. They have to pay 
their head rent, and the rents of their 
own tenants have been reduced to such 
an extent that they have not enough 
from their tenants to pay the head rents. 
I do not discuss town parks. How is it 
the noble Earl who has just spoken has 
not addressed himself to this question? 
The noble Earl (Earl Spencer) said a 
good many clauses will work well, but 
they will be balanced by clauses which 
will not work well. It is said that there 
will be such a rush of landholders 
into the Court when this Bill passes that 
the Court will be blocked. I confess 
that that is not my anticipation in re- 
ference to the matter. I believe that, 
as a rule, the landlords have in advance 
reasonably and fairly met this question, 
and I do not think that any very large 
number of them will refuse, in cases 
where the tenants wish to have the 
advantage of this clause, to come to 
terms with them, and therefore I think 
that the litigation under the clause will 
not be of so extensive a character as the 
noble Earl seems to suppose. With 
regard to the cost of the administration 
of the Land Act of 1881 to which the 
noble Earl referred I have before now 
pointed out that, in my belief, if even a 
portion of the expenses in connection 
with that Act had been applied directly 
to the relief of the tenants in Ireland it 
might have worked out results far more 
satisfactory and harmonious than those 
represented by the figures quoted by 
the noble Earl, which were certainly 
significant and remarkable. At the 
present time the noble Earl says that 
the administration of the Land Act 
does not cost more than £50,000 or 
£60,000, or only about one-third of 
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what the amount was in 1884. We 
are certainly anxious to keep down the 
cost of the administration of the Land 
Act as much as possible; and since the 
resent Government came into Office it 
as not increased, but has largely di- 
minished. 
Eart SPENCER: The charges were 
£154,000 or £158,000 in 1884 and 1885. 
Lorp ASHBOURNE: No doubt; 
but that was under the administration 
of the noble Earl himself, and I am 
happy to say that the cost is now only 
one-third of what it was then. The 
noble Earl’s principal criticism this 
evening was addressed to the Govern- 
ment for not having adopted the sug- 
gestion of the majority of Earl Cowper’s 
Commission in reference to the revision 
of the judicial rents. That is a matter of 
very great importance; it was very 
fully and carefully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that on the whole it 
was not wise to unsettle the land system 
in Ireland more than was the case at 
present by entering upon such a trans- 
action. The judicial rents were duly 
fixed only a few years ago under a 
solemn Act of Parliament, and it would 
be a very grave matter now wholly to 
recast and fix them in an entirely 
different way ; and I am not quite satis- 
fied that the noble Earl himself has fully 
realized the entire scope of his own 
criticisms on this part of the question. 
If you subject the landlord alone of all 
the creditors of the tenant to the revision 
of his claim against the tenant, surely 
you treat him in a wholly different way 
from all the other creditors; and the 
tenant will be taught to believe that he 
need never regard his obligations to the 
landlord in respect to rent as equally 
binding with his obligations to his other 
creditors. The position of the landlord 
would be penalized if he were to be 
put in a worse case than all the ordinary 
creditors. That the other creditors 
should be left to enforce their debt in a 
way which was not equally open to the 
landlord was not a principle which would 
recommend itself to the judgment of 
fair-minded men. With regard to the 





Bankruptcy Clauses of the Bill, which I 
understand that the noble Ear! still dis- 
approves, Ican only say that they are 
clauses which have been closely discussed 
and closely examined; and if fairly 
looked at in their present shape they 
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would be found to be moderate, reason- 
able, and strictly ancillary to the Equi 
Clause. It must be assumed that the 
tribunal will be reasonable and anxious 
todo what is fair and just; and the 
powers given to the County Court Judge 
are of a wide and elastic character. He 
will have power to stay evictions and 
to allow arrears of rent to be paid by 
instalments—a very wide power, whieh 
will enable him to give a very large 
measure of relief to the tenants. The 
Equity Clause, even if it stood alone, 
would be a great remedial step in the 
history of any land legislation. It was 
surely a considerable step to give any 
tribunal the power of saying to the 
landlord :—‘‘ We are bound to allow 
that you have made out your case and 
are entitled to a decree, but the law gives 
us a discretion to put a stay on that de- 
cree according to our view of the ex- 
igencies of the case, and, more than 
that, the arrears which you are morally 
and legally entitled to receive we are 
also empowered to allow to be paid 
by such instalments as in our discretion 
we think fair and right.” It is reason- 
able that if the tenant is so poor 
that he cannot pay and is practically 
insolvent that there should be an in- 
solvency, and then all the creditors can 
comein onaleveland obtain their fair pro- 
portion of the assets; and in such circum- 
stances the landlord would be bound to 
take a composition forthe arrears. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) was of opinion that if a power 
of compounding arrears was added to 
the Equity section, the Bankruptcy 
Clauses might beentirely dispensed with. 
In conclusion, if there are any other 
points on which any of your Lordships 
should require explanation, the Govern- 
ment will be happy to afford it. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, a 
great part of the observations made by 
the noble and learned Lord had little or 
no reference to anything contained in 
the speech of my noble Friend behind 
me. I believe I am correct in saying 
that there are only two sets of the pro- 
visions of the Bill which really excite 
any extensive interest in Ireland— 
namely, those provisions which relate to 
the inclusion of leaseholders, and tho 
which have reference to excessive or un- 
reasonable rents. There are, no doubt, 
in the Bill useful and modest amend- 
ments of the law to which no exception 
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can be taken, but this measure will be 
judged not by those minor matters, but 

y the important matters to which I 
have alluded. The noble and learned 
Lord says that this Bill if passed into 
law will largely stop evictions. I have 
no doubt that for a time after the passing 
of this Act evictions will diminish. That 
must necessarily be so, because this Bill 
contains provisions postponing evictions 
for six months. You must, therefore, 
allow that time to elapse before you can 
see whether evictions really do diminish 
in the sense of diminishing the number 
of those who will ultimately be deprived 
of their holdings. With regard to lease- 
holders, the noble and learned Lord has 
not even attempted to meet the point 
raised by the noble Earl—that whether 
the landlord or the tenant desire it or not 
they are brought under the operation of 
the Act and all leases in Ireland are 
broken up. Your object is to diminish 
a certain amount of discontent which 
exists in Ireland among leaseholders, 
and you accompany the provision which 
is to put an end to that discontent by a 
provision which will infallibly create a 
good deal of discontent and is not called 
for in any way by the necessities of the 
case. Then you materially affect the 
interests of third persons, neither land- 
lords nor tenants. I hope it may even 
yet not be too late for the Government 
to consider these points. There is one 
matter in relation to the Leaseholders’ 
Clause which has been alluded to in 
debate, and which will give rise to con- 
siderable discussion—the provision that 
a leaseholder should be deprived of all 
right to the benefits of the Act if the 
landlord had done improvements the un- 
exhausted value of which was equal to 
four times the yearly rent. There is no 
reason to retain such a provision. Sup- 
pose, upon a holding the rent of which 
was £25, a landlord had built a house 
the present value of which was £100. 
The house might have been built many 
years ago, and ever since the landlord 
had been receiving £5 a-year additional 
rent in respect of it. Yet now the 
tenant is to be unable to obtain the 
benefit of the Act although the landlord 
had not built the house, the rent would 
have remained at £20, and under the 
Act it would be reduced to £15. Speak- 
ing in the interest of the peace and con- 
tent which I know it is the desire of the 
Government to produce by this Bill, I 
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think that this provision should be 
omitted from the Bill, for otherwise it 
will leave many persons who will be ex- 
cluded in a state of great discontent. 
They will fail to see why, because 
20 or 30 years ago the landlord spent 
£100 on the holding on which he had 
since been receiving £5 a-year, they are 
not to have the same reduction of the 
rent of their agricultural holdings as 
their neighbours. Passing to the other 
portions of the Bill dealing with rent 
and the stay of evictions, it is essential 
to bear in mind the evil which the Bill 
is intended to meet. It cannot be 
doubted that the Bill has been intro- 
duced in view of the evidence taken and 
the Report presented by the Commis- 
sion poet: over by my noble Friend 
behind me (Earl Cowper). Whatever 
else it left in doubt that Report made 
it clear that owing to the large fall in 
the value of produce in a great many 
eases—I do not say in all—judicial 
rents had become excessive and some- 
times impossible, and where not impos- 
sible they were rents which the tenant 
could not pay from the land and which 
were an ever-growing burden to him. 
In introducing the Bill my noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal said that there were 
thrifty and industrious tenants whom 
the House would desire to eucourage— 
men whose case he was anxious to see 
met who were holding by rents which, 
if not impossible, were yet a grievous 
and improper burden. Those were men, 
the noble Earl said, who were far from 
desirous of becoming bankrupt, and 
whose case he wished to see fairly and 
fully met. Then we have the admission 
of the noble Marquess opposite that 
there are in Ireland landlords who will 
be ready harshly and unreasonably to 
exercise their rights, and that it is 
necessary for Parliament to intervene 
by some form of shield to give a protec- 
tion against these landlords. 1 quite 
agree with the noble Marquess opposite 
that the stronger you come to make that 
shield the better for every good landlord 
in Ireland, for it cannot be questioned 
that when evictions take place in Ire- 
land, those who read about them do not 
or are unable to distinguish between the 
real merit of the different cases. The 
consequence is that harsh and unreason- 
able acts on the part of one landlord 
will bring discredit on many whose acts 
are deserving of no such censure. In 
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not from harshness or unreasonableness, 
but from the difficult circumstances in 
which they are placed, do not deal as 
considerately with their tenants as they 
otherwise would. Many estates are 
heavily encumbered, and the fall in rent 
from time to time has rendered the en- 
cumbrances an ever-increasing burden, 
so that the margin which was too small 
at first has become less or disappeared 
altogether. It is difficult for any man 
to deal considerately or with the con- 
sideration which he would desire with 
his tenants when he is himself being 
pressed. You have, therefore, not only 
the few harsh and unreasonable land- 
lords, but those, perhaps not so few in 
number, who find it difficult to do other- 
wise than exercise their rights because 
of the pressure to which they are ex- 
posed. Her Majesty’s Government 
should remember that this will affect, 
not only the Nationalists, with whom 
they have not much sympathy, but also 
those whose political opinions are pre- 
cisely the reverse. Nothing can be 
more inexpedient, nothing can be more 
perilous than to drive the thrifty and 
industrious tenants to whom I have re- 
ferred into the ranks of discontent. 
However much I may think the Go- 
vernment mistaken in the policy they 
are pursuing, I wish it to have the 
fullest possible trial; but I am satisfied 
that it will not have a fair trial until, in 
view of the falling prices, protection 
against evictions is given to the thrifty 
and industrioustenant. What does the 
Bill do for him ? The Bill does nothing, 
purports to do nothing, for such a man 
until an ejectment is actually pending 
against him. Before that time there is 
no mode for him to obtain the interven- 
tion of the Court. The landlord must 
be at arm’s length with him, and an 
ejectment must be pending before any 
step can be initiated. But an ejectment 
for non-payment of rent means costs, 
and therefore you do not give relief 
until you have added to the burdens 
which the tenant already cannot pay. 
And you do not offer this except to those 
who are unable to pay. The man who, 
by crippling himself, and by practically 
ruining himself can pay his rent, can 
get no relief under this provision. It is 
only when the man is ruined that you 
offer him relief. The very basis of this 
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their legal rights to the utmost ex- 
tremity, and yet you are about to leave 
untouched those legal rights which you 
know in many cases will be harshly and 
unreasonably enforced. There are two 
roads to the same goal ; you wish to pre- 
vent the landlord from reaching that 
goal, and you attempt to prevent him 
from reaching it by blocking up one of 
the roads while you deliberately leave 
the other open. If you leave the road 
open to the landlord to enforce his legal 
rights, do not you think that he will 
laugh at your equitable provisions? I 
really think that your Lordships should 
take some steps that would meet the ob- 
jection to this provision which I have 
placed before you, otherwise you will 
fail as regards the chief object of this 
measure. I wish to see this Bill made 
effectual, and not to see it fail because 
you have only done part of your work. 
If the proposal of the noble and learned 
Lord were to be carried out, the land- 
lord would not suffer, because if the 
holding were sold the landlord would 
get his rent, and if it cannot be sold he 
will get the holding. Then, again, you 
tell the industrious and thrifty tenant 
that he shall get no relief under this Bill 
unless at the greatest risk of bankruptcy. 
Nothing can be more unwise, in my 
opinion, and more injurious to the in- 
terests of commerce and of industry than 
to make a light thing of bankruptcy. It 
is, therefore, a very dangerous thing to 
tell a man that if he cannot pay his rent 
through no fault of his own, he may get 
relief only upon the condition that his 
landlord may force him into bankruptcy. 
I know that it is said that the landlord 
has that power only in cases where the 
tenant unreasonably refuses to become 
bankrupt; but who is to judge of the 
unreasonableness of a tenant’s refusal 
to become bankrupt? It must be re- 
membered that this provision was in- 
serted only in the third edition of the 
Bill. I entirely agree with the noble 
Lord opposite as to the provision which 
prevents the County Court Judge from 
exercising any discretion with regard to 
the postponement of the execution of the 
decree, merely because the tenant has 
failed to pay the instalment at the ap- 
pointed hour, without any fault on his 
part. Take the case of a tenant whose 
judicial rent has been fixed on a higher 
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scale than he can possibly pay. I am 
not speaking of an imaginary person ; 
but of a class of persons for whose spe- 
cial interests Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it right to introduce a provision 
into this Bill. That provision may have 
been expunged from the Bill, but it 
cannot be expunged from our minds. 
Such a man obtains temporary relief 
under the provisions of the Bill; but 
the excessive rent continues to accumu- 
late half-year by half-year, and the ten- 
ant is plunged deeper and deeper into 
debt. What will the tenant do but go 
again to the Court and have instalments 
fixed; and so, as time goes on, he will 
have accumulations of these instalments 
of an impossible rent, and the conse- 
quence will be that he will break down. 
That is all the relief you hold out to 
the industrious tenant. There is only 
one relief given, the relief of bankruptcy. 
A thrifty and industrious tenant, most 
averse to bankruptcy, may be driven to 
it because an unreasonable landlord in- 
sists upon an unreasonable rent. So 
long as he is a bankrupt you let him 
continue in his farm at a reduced rent. 
But the bankruptcy is over at the end of 
18 months; he still remains a tenant, he 
still has an impossible rent, because when 
the bankruptcy terminates the old im- 
possible rent revives. What relief is 
there for him, except in continued ap- 
plications to the Court and continual 
petitions of bankruptcy. That is the 
only hope you hold out. This measure 
has, no doubt, undergone changes. At 
first it was left to the tenant, at his 
option, to bring the Bankruptcy Clauses 
into operation. Then there was the 
joint application and a reduction of rent. 
That reduction of rent has now been ex- 
cluded at the instance of noble Lords 
sitting behind Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. All the alterations made are such 
as to render the Bill less advantageous 
to the tenant. I cannot help thinking 
that this measure will produce great dis- 
appointment. The more deeply ite pro- 
visions are considered, the more will it 
appear that they do not afford a satis- 
factory solution of what I admit to be a 
great and serious difficulty. I do not 
seek to make light of the difficulty. I 
admit the dangers in the various courses 
suggested; but I think nothing could be 
more unfortunate than to bring forward 
@ measure purporting to deal with certain 
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difficulties and dangers, and found to be 
utterly ineffective. 

Eart COWPER: My Lords, I think 
it may be said of this Bill that nobody 
likes it and nobody likes to oppose it. We 
do not like to oppose it, and it is not very 
easy to see how we can amend it except 
in trifling details. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seem to have been struck with 
the hardship of evictions and by the im- 
pression which those evictions made upon 
the public, and to have felt the necessity 
of doing something. Now we must 
remember that eviction is ultimately the 
only means of obtaining rent. Would 
it not have been better, in trying to 
remedy the evil, to make the rents just 
and to leave the power of getting them 
alone rather than to adopt the other plan 
of leaving the rents as many think too 
high. As the Bill now stands there is 
no doubt the Bankruptcy Clauses afford 
the only means of getting the rent re- 
duced. Without them the Bill does 
simply nothing as far as the tenant is 
concerned. As the measure was origi- 
nally introduced there was power to 
reduce the rent to the end of the statutory 
term if the County Court Judge thought 
fit. This was a great boon. f am will- 
ing to think that it was with great re- 
luctance and only through pressure from 
behind that the Government were in- 
duced to give way. As the clauses now 
stand they give power to reduce the rent 
for a short time, but only for a short 
time, and the tenant then goes back to 
the unreasonable rent. There are grave 
objections to the Bill; but I feel that 
there is nothing for us but to support 
the Government in carrying it through. 
I do not wish to see the Bill opposed, 
though it certainly does not carry out 
all the recommendations which we had 
a right to expect. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
My Lords, the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Herschell) might, I think, have 
shown more moderation and self-re- 
straint in dealing with the Bill, when he 
must have remembered that the fact of 
such a Bill being required at all is 
morally due to the hideous confusion into 
which the failure of his legislation has 
thrown the question of Irish Land. It is 
because he and his Friends have tried to 
apply an impossible system to the rela- 
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tions of landlordsand tenants, that nowat 
the first stress the failure of his theory is 
coming out, the inevitable evils which it 
brings 7 the country are coming into 
sight. They are evils in some respects 
intolerable, and it is in the hope of di- 
minishing their strain ani of reducing 
the animosity sown between various 
classes of the population that we have 
introduced the measure which has been 
subjected to such unsparing criticism. 
It would have been better if all 
these difficulties had been foreseen 
by him and his Friends, and if 
there had not been imposed upon 
us the impossible task of introducing 
sanity into a landed policy which was 
absolutely insane. The gist of the 
noble and learned Lord’s attack is that 
the Bill has undergone considerable or 
very large alterations in the course of 
its passage through this House. I 
confess that in the face of so diffi- 
cult a problem we never hoped to pro- 
duce a bill which should be, in our own 
judgment, so perfect that we should not 
require very considerable guidance from 
those practically acquainted with the 
working of the Land Laws in Ireland. 
We invited comments, advice, Amend- 
ments. We pointed out clearly what 
was the one object we had in view in the 
production of the Bill, the objects from 
which we would not turn aside, and 
which, at all costs, we would try to ob- 
tain—namely, the preventing of the 
harsh and unreasonable evictions which, 
in a certain number of cases, were un- 
happily taking place. But that object 
being, in our judgment, sufficiently 
achieved, we were not only willing, but 
anxious, to receive the assistance we 
might obtain, not only from the legal 
knowledge, but the experience in which 
this House is so rich, and I think we are 
not justly open to reproach now that we 
have embodied in the clauses of the Bill 
the results of that advice. At first our 
own view—perhaps it was a view that 
was too theoretical—was that a large 
application of the principle of bank- 
ruptcy was the wisest method of dealing 
with the case of inability to pay. Un- 
doubtedly, such a large application did 
not commend itself to this House, or to 
opinion out-of-doors. There was an- 
other portion of the Biil which found 
greater favour, and from which very 
much the same relief might be hoped 
—namely, the equitable power of stay- 
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ing execution, and of bringing about 
an accommodation between landlord and 
tenant. The effect of the changes which 
the Bill has suffered has been to re- 
strict the action of the Bankruptcy 
Clauses, and to increase the action of 
the Suspensory Clauses of the Bill, and 
I believe that the objects which we have 
in view are very well served by that 
result. In spite of the taunts of noble 
Lords opposite, I am Lar reg to go 
further in the course of that Amend- 
ment. There is an Amendment on the 
Paper to-night, to be moved by the 
noble Lord (Lord de Vesci), the effect of 
which will be to remove that power of 
the landlord which offends the noble 
and learned Lord so much—that power 
to force his tenant into bankruptcy. I 
do not believe that, under the circum- 
stances of the Bill, that power will ever 
be abused. Still, I do not think it is of 
sufficient importance to press it in the 
most unjust accusation of which the 
noble and learned Lord has made him- 
self the mouthpiece to-night. I think it 
is better to remove that reproach, and to 
allow the power of the landlord to force 
the tenant into bankruptcy to be re- 
moved. Bankruptcy will then be the 
act of the tenant himself. I wish, in 
saying that, to point out that the pro- 
posal to revise rents, or to give a power 
to revise rents, after bankruptcy, was a 
part of the larger object of the Bill. 
But noble Lords, in their comments 
upon those clauses which we have with- 
drawn, have entirely misapprehended 
the effect of them. The roble and 
learned Lord spoke continually of the 
power of fixing rent at that which an 
industrious and thrifty tenant could pay 
as reducing rents. Iam notat allsurethat 
that would have been its effect. What we 
consider is that after bankruptcy three 
material changes will take place in the 
position of the tenant. In the first 
place, he will lose all the stock with 
which he worked his farm. In the 
second place, the value of his holding 
—the selling-price of it, would be 
charged with a portion of the debts; 
and, on the other hand, the third change 
is that he will be himself relieved 
from the pressure of the outside debts 
—the debts of other creditors besides 
the landlord—with which, up to that 
time, he has been hampered. In many 
cases, the result of such a revision of 
rent as is provided in that clause might 
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be a reduction of rent, but I entirely 
deny that it would be a universal 
reduction. It would be an alteration 
of rent to suit the new condition of 
the tenant. But with the restriction of 
the area of the bankructcy, and of the 
operation of the Bankruptcy Clause; 
and, still more, in view of such a change, 
of which the completion will take place 
to-night, it was no longer advantageous 
or necessary, or it was certainly not neces- 
sary, to give that power to the County 
Court Judge. My own impression is 
that there was a great deal to be said on 
both sides, and the most important con- 
sideration is one that the noble and 
learned Lords opposite have entirely 
omitted to notice—namely, that after the 
experience we have had of fixing rents 
for a considerable term of years, it was 
exceedingly doubtful whether it was 
worth while to begin again with the 
same process which prevailed before, 
and to attempt to fix a rent to go to the 
end of the term when the clauses were 
still in operation which made that 
attempt a failure on the previous occa- 
sion. The whole argument of the noble 
and learned Lord appeared to me to be 
based upon some such general proposi- 
tion asthis—that the Irish tenantis being 
so privileged by nature end the Constitu- 
tion that nobody ought to ask him to pay 
his debts or to keep his promises. The 
noble and learned Lord spoke of it con- 
stantly as though it were the most in- 
tolerable of eviis that the man should 
be obliged to fulfil the contracts he had 
made ; and he dwelt very much upon the 
character of the tenants who, by the 
operation of the Bill, would be brought 
within its purview. It would be intoler- 
able, he said, to give bankruptcy relief 
to those who would be ruined, and not 
to the thrifty and industrious tenants 
who have still a large balance at the 
bank. But we do not use our Bank- 
ruptcy Laws as a kind of prize for civie 
virtue, and we do not use them for the 
purpose of distinguishing the men who 
are good and the men who are bad, the 
men who are thrifty and the men who 
are the reverse. We use them for the 
purpose of relieving the insoluble diffi- 
culties of the man who has debts and 
who has no longer money to pay them. 
That is the principle which has governed 
our action in England, and that is the 
principle which we wish to govern our 
actions in Ireland. The noble and 
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learned Lord speaks of it as an intoler- 
able wrong that a tenant should pay a 
rent which he contracted to pay under 
circumstances which have changed since 
his cortract was made. Is that the law 
of contracts which we are to expect from 
the noble and learned Lord? Is that 
the ene which he is going to apply 
to all branches of industry in this coun- 
try? It is a terrible fact in human 
nature that we cannot always foresee 
what is before us; that we are often 
engaged on contracts which it is in- 
convenient to fulfil; that we often buy 
things which immediately afterwards 
fall in value; and that the result of our 
pecuniary operations is, in fact, to leave 
us very much poorer than we were be- 
fore. But it is only in the case of the 
Irish tenant that anybody dreams of in- 
terfering by legislation to affect the na- 
ture of the contract and relieve him of 
what he has contracted to pay. He may 
be the most thrifty man in the world; 
he may be the subject of the greatest 
sympathy and admiration; he may be 
the pattern of every patriotic and civic 
virtue ; but still the whole fabric of your 
commercial industry must fall to pieces 
if you say he is to be relieved at the cost 
of another person of the duty of paying 
his debts when he possesses money with 
which to pay them. The noble Lord who 
was lately Viceroy of Ireland (Earl 
Spencer) spoke of the English practice, 
and said that an English landlord, if he 
found that his tenant could not pay, 
would remit the rent, but that there 
were some disgraceful Irish landlords 
who would not do the same thing. The 
gist of the noble Lord’s speech was that 
he proposed to supply that want of good 
will which he attributes to the Irish 
landlords by a legal provision that the 
County Court Judge might reduce the 
rent in all cases if he thought it was a 
rent which was more than a man could 
pay. I have never heard a single word 
from the noble Lords opposite to show 
that they appreciate the tremendous evil 
which must be produced in the conduct 
of any industy if it should become abso- 
lutely uncertain whether a contract 
would be fulfilled or not. The noble 
Lord said circumstances had changed. 
Undoubtedly they have changed. They 
have not changed more than might have 
been foreseen by those who drew the 
Bill of 1881 or by the Judges who sat 
in the Courts and administered that 
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Bill. There has been a fall in the values 
of agricultural produce ; but I deny that 
there has been in Ireland anything 
which men were not bound to take into 
account, and which might not reason- 
ably have been foreseen as possible. If 
it were not that in England we have had 
at the same time a truly phenomenal fall 
in the value of wheat and barley which 
has affected all values to a most won- 
derful extent—if that had not existed, 
I think we would have heard very little 
about the fall of prices in Ireland. The 
Royal Commission put the fall at only 
14 per cent in Ireland, and I believe 
that that was a high estimate. But 
with great dexterity the noble and 
learned Lord confined himself to the fall 
of prices. The noble Earl the late 
Viceroy of Ireland dwelt in solemn 
terms on the fearful responsibility of 
neglecting to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which we ap- 
pointed. Is the noble Earl’s conscience 
quite clear? Has he always himself 
followed the recommendations of the 
Commissions which he has appointed ? 
I recollect the Commission appointed 
before the Land Act of 1881. That 
Commission certainly never recom- 
mended anything like what the Land 
Act has produced. I wish, at all events, 
that he would study the authority which 
he has quoted. Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission by no means confined itself to 
the fall of prices, or to the inability of the 
Irish tenants to pay their rents. Always 
remember that there were three other 
causes stated by them. There was the 
climatic influence, which we could not 
prophecy whether it would be better or 
worse; there was the contraction of 
credit; and there was the gradual de- 
terioration of the soil under the detest- 
able system of culture which it has re- 
ceived. Two of those causes will get 
worse. Under the circumstances through 
which Ireland has had to pass, with the 
political future that lies before her, with 
a Party in England that is pledged to 
support all that is hostile to social 
order and political loyalty within her 
borders, you may depend upon it that 
credit will not increase, but will con- 
tinue to contract, and that that evil 
must get worse and worse. I say, 
again, when men are joining the Na- 
tional League instead of attending to 
their cultivation, when capital is leav- 
ing the country, when interference with 
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the liberty of the tenants makes them 
glad to leave their farms, and vast tracts 
of Boycotted land are reproaching us 
with the results of our legislation of 
1881—when all this is taking place, you 
must not expect that there will be growth 
in the fertility of the land of Ireland. 
On the contrary, it will go on from bad 
toworse. As long asthe present temper 
of the population remains, at all events 
in the disturbed districts, you will find 
that the prairie value of which we heard 
so much some years ago will become 
more and more a mockery, and the land- 
lords will wish that they had prairie 
value to depend upon. The point to 
which I wish to direct the attention of 
your Lordships is the extreme danger of 
adding a new element to the present in- 
stability which characterizes the engage- 
ments between man and man in Ireland. 
There is a great want of confidence, and 
on that account credit is contracted. 
There is a great want of capital, and on 
that account land is not properly culti- 
vated. If you go on changing every 
year the judicial rents which you have 
once solemnly fixed, you must expect 
that those elements of want of confidence 
and of stability will increase, and the 
evils they bring with them will increase 
too. The noble and learned Lord did not 
attempt to show why this year should 
be different from others. Yet the 
noble and learned Lord has denounced 
us because we do not alter the rents 
which his own Government has fixed. 
How are we to know that if we comply 
with his demand the same process will 
not have to be gone through next year 
and the year after, and that whenever 
there is agitation to inspire his words 
and eloquence we shall not have him in- 
sisting upon further and further reduc- 
tions of rent, and pressing upon us with 
renewed earnestness of language the 
atrocity and cruelty of calling upon men 
to fulfil the contracts they have made ? 
Any further disturbance of the stability 
of contracts will involve very great re- 
sponsibility on the part of those who 
undertake it. We have gone too far on 
that road already ; and I do not believe 
we have any security that if we make 
another change at the bidding of the 
noble and learned Lord, that process 
will not have to be repeated indefinitely 
in future years. The noble and learned 
Lord rather reproached us with inter- 
fering to stop evictions, which, as he 
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justly said, were the security for rent. 

fy reply is that we are trying to patch 
up a system which we know to be in 
itself unsound, and for which we were 
not responsible. The state of the case 
is this. In England when tenants can- 
not pay their rents the landlord gives 
them remissions. Why does he do that ? 
We hear a great deal about good and 
bad landlords, but I very greatly doubt 
whether the conduct of any large class 
is guided in the long run by anything 
but a liberal a of their own 
interests. My belief is that English 
landlords make remissions because it is 
their own interest to doso. The Eng- 
lish landlord knows he could not make 
so much of his land if it were in his own 
hands, and therefore he is very glad to 
make every effort to retain a valuable 
tenant. The vital difference between Eng- 
lish and Irish landlords is this—that 
owing to your meddling and tinkering 
with the law of contract it isthe interest of 
the Irish landlord to get rid of his tenant, 
who has been presented with a burden- 
some obligation on the land which can 
only be got rid of by getting rid of the 
tenant. It is to the credit of the Irish 
landlord that, in the present state of the 
country, they have resisted the strong 
temptation to resort to eviction, to 
which, in many instances, their interests 
would lead them. It is this alteration 
of the motives which animate landlord 
and tenant which, in my judgment, 
forces upon us the necessity for some 
legislation of this kind. It is owing to 
no superhuman weakness on the part of 
the Irish landlord that you have adopted 
a system of State management, instead 
of giving free play to the market; and 
you must accept all the results which 
that deviation from sound principles will 
lead you to. One result is to check the 
ordinary play of human motives in con- 
serving the interests and peace of the 
country. Ido not imagine that this 
Bill alone will restore that peace to 
society in Ireland which is so greatly 
needed. We kope much for the Bill 
which will soon be at your Lordships’ 
door, but I think there must be a very 
considerable moderation and temper- 
ance, and more than is ordinarily re- 
quired, in the use of the landlord’s 
rights with respect to his tenants. 
When we consider the state which Irish 
feeling has reached, the history that is 
behind it, the causes of bitterness that 
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survive among the people, and the 
various circumstances which make their 
lot harder than that of the people in 
this country, I think we must look to 
the holders of property in Ireland, from 
high and patriotic motives, to exercise 
great self-restraint in the use of their 
power—not the self-restraint that will 
abolish rent, but at all events such re- 
straint as will prevent those inflamma- 
tory scenes which give no time for 
passion to calm or bitter memories to be 
forgotten. Iam sorry that the debate 
has taken so wide a range. We have 
brought forward this Bill, not assuredly 
with gaiety of heart; it accords little 
with the principles of which we approve; 
it has no place in the economical system 
we support ; itis foreed upon us by a 
false position which we did not create ; 
and we have been anxious to obtain 
assistance and counsel from inquiry in 
the hope that it might be a contribution 
to the accomplishment of that great 
work, the regeneration of the rural 
community in Ireland, which events 
have placed upon us. We do not look 
upon it as a final measure, we do not 
look upon it as presenting a mould in 
which the rural society of Ireland is 
ultimately to be cast. We know that 
there are far more important and far- 
reaching measures lying behind before 
prosperity can be permanently restored ; 
but for the reasons we have given we 
believe it will be an element in restoring 
peace and bringing back good will, and 
as such we heartily recommend it to the 
acceptance of the House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, if the speech of my noble and 
learned Friend is to be denounced as a 
partizan speech, I do not see how criti- 
cism of measures is to be carried on in 
this House. We are reproached with 
partizan bitterness because while we 
say there are some things in the Bill 
of which we approved, there are others 
which we think will not attain the ob- 
jects aimed at or carry out the policy 
of the Government. On this side we 
have shown a real desire to support a 
portion of the professed policy of the 
Government. We have done so because 
we are well aware of the extreme diffi- 
culties of the situation in Ireland. Yet 
the noble Marquess speaks of the insane 

licy of the Act of 1881. For my part, 

think a policy of strict adherence to 
contract in d would have deserved 
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more strictly the description of an insane 
policy; so insane a policy that I feel 
absolutely convinced it could not have 
been persevered in by any Government. 
What would have befallen Ireland if the 
Act of 1881 had not been passed? Does 
the noble Marquess suppose that without 
that Act there would have been reduc- 
tions of 20 per cent in the rentals? If 
contracts had been strictly enforced, 
what would have been the position of 
the country ? 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: It could 
not have been worse. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: How- 
ever, that is a subject by itself; and the 
question now befcre us is not what might 
have been the advantages or the dis- 
advantages of the Act of 1881, but what 
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rents—it was to be an automatic change 
of rents. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I shall 
not insist on the word. The noble 
Marquess comments on the danger of 
meeting the difficulty which has arisen 
from the change of circumstances since 
the judicial rents werefixed; but the Com- 
mission recommended such a new mode 
of fixing rents which would insure their 
reduction at the present time. No one 
who reads the Report can help seeing 
that it turns on this—that rents in many 
cases now are too high. The noble Mar- 
quess says the Commissioners, in fixing 
judicial rents, ought to have foreseen 
the possibility of the fall in prices; but 
even so late as last autumn the noble 
Marquess was not prepared to admit 
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for the stability of contract. Why, first 
of all—I do not complain of it ; I think 
it was necessary ; we were afraid to take 
so strong a step in 1881—it breaks leases. 
Such a violation of contract never took 
place before. But so persuaded are the 
Government of the necessity of it that 
they are determined that not only shall 
these leases be subject to be broken, but 
that every one of them—I believe there 
are 150,000 of them — shall be the 
moment the Bill becomes law actually 
void. And, more than that, the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Ashbourne) in- 
sists especially on theimmenseimportance 
of seeing that every creditor is brought 
under the scope of this Bill. Can any- 
thing strike a more dangerous blow at 
such credit as may be left in Ireland 
than such a proposal as that. I do not 
know how credit can be maintained in 
Ireland if this becomeslaw. Suppose a 
tenant finds himself unable to pay the 
landlord’s rent; he is to be kept on, but 
in order to keep him on all the creditors 
will be compelled to accept so much in the 
pound. I should like to ask what will be 
the position of that man when he comes 
back to his farm ? The noble Marquess 
seems to have a very strong opinion in- 
deed as to the danger of attending to the 
recommendations of his own Commission 
for the revision of rents. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Nothing was said about the revision of 
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undertake to say that there is no man, 
| however skilled in agricultural affairs, 
| who will venture to predict what the 
_ prices will be some two or three years 
| hence, or the rent which can be main- 

tained. This is very unfortunate, no 
| doubt ; it is unfortunate that it should 
occur at a time wheu a great change 
was taking place in the Land Laws of 
Ireland. But you must take the facts as 
you find them. These rents which were 
fixed some years ago are now found to 
be too high. The noble Marquess has 
spoken of instability. But what is more 
likely to conduce to it than the Bank- 
ruptey Clauses of this Bill, where the 
tenant may be made a bankrupt, and 
come back and be made a bankrupt over 
and over again. I do not wish to meet 
the Bill in any partizan spirit. I can 
assure the Government that that is not my 
desire. I am not like my noble Friend 
behind me, who is so afraid of the weak- 
ness of the position of the Government 
that although he dislikes some part of the 
Bill he will not press his objections to it. 
We thought the Government was very 
strong. I am certain that the Bankruptey 
Clauses do not meet with approbation in 
any quarter. Those whoin Ireland are 
supporters of the Government do not like 
them. My noble Friend says he cannot 
see anything better, but I think the 
Government might give us something 
better. The noble Marquess says—‘‘ A 
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man makes a contract, why does he not 
fulfil it?”’ The whole history of Ireland 
shows you that you cannot epply this 
system of contract to these small tenants. 
You wish that there was more security 
and contentment in Ireland, and yot you 
steadfastly decline to do that which your 
Commission have shown you to be abso- 
lutely necessary. I hope the Bank- 
ruptey Clauses will not be extensively 
applied. They will introduce fresh con- 
fusion, fresh hardship for landlords, 
ruin to many creditors, no satisfaction 
to the tenants, and will, I believe, further 
disturb the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland. Finding you have only made 
matters worse you will, under circum- 
stances far less favourable, be compelled 
to come back to Parliament and to 
provide some system for the revision of 
rents, which it is now plainly proved are 
too high, looking to prices all over the 
world, and which it will be impossible 
hereafter to maintain. I have spoken 
thus strongly, not through hostility to 
the Bill—I1 have no hostility to it, but 
merely to that part of it which is quite 
inadequate to the circumstances of the 
case. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he desired to pay his humble tribute of 
praise to the speech made that night by 
his noble Friend the late Viceroy of Ire- 
land (Earl Spencer). In that speech 
his noble Friend had dealt with that Bill 
with an entire absence of Party spirit, 
and with a sincere desire to aid the Go- 
vernment in settling the question, and 
he was sure that the observations of his 
noble Friend would receive from the Go- 
vernment the attention which they de- 
served. He was glad to hear from his 
noble Friend that evening in such dis- 
tinct terms a condemnation of the Plan 
of Campaign—a condemnation which 
had not yet been so distinctly expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone and some other of his 
Colleagues. In the most indignant part 
of the eloquent speech of the late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell) he com- 
plained of the intolerable grievance that 
a tenant under a harsh landlord who de- 
manded equity before a County Court 
Judge should be forced into bankruptcy 
by a harsh landlord, and he said that 
all the Amendments proposed in the Bill 
were in favour of the landlord and 
against the tenant. If the noble and 
learned Lord had looked at the Paper 
of Amendments, he would have found 
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one standing in the name of an Irish 
landlord which proposed to take away 
the power of a landlord to make his 
tenant a bankrupt, and he might well 
have waited till it came under discus- 
sion, and he saw whether or not it 
would be accepted by the Government. 
With regard to the inclusion of lease- 
holders under the Land Act of 1881, he 
might remark that the Government had 
not carried out the spirit of the Bill in 
the manner he had hoped they would do 
by not accepting the Amendment of his 
noble Friend behind him in the first 
clause, by which it would be made quite 
certain that while the leaseholders were 
put under the Land Act of 1881, advan- 
tage would not be taken by the land- 
lords to break beneficial leases. But he 
thought they must all recognize that the 
Government had made an honest attempt 
to deal with the main causes of dissatis- 
faction and trouble now connected with 
the Land Question in Ireland. He did 
not think that up to the present time any 
such practical attempt had been made to 
deal with those difficulties as was made 
by that Bill. It was believed by some 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
condition of the tenants of land in Ire- 
land that some alteration of the law of 
bankruptcy as affecting them was de- 
sirable, based on the principle that the 
landlord should give up any preferential 
claim over othercreditors; and hethought 
that such legislation might be introduced 
with great advantage both to landlords 
and to tenants; but it was to him a mat- 
ter of considerable doubt whether it was 
desirable to mix up bankruptcy legisla- 
tion with this Bill. The Bankruptcy 
Clauses of this Bill would, he thought, 
be found exceedingly difficult to work, 
and it would be better that bankruptcy 
should be dealt with in a separate Bill, 
and quite apart from the avowedly tem- 
porary conditions and objects of the 
measure now before their Lordships. 
The Equity Clause of the Bill as it now 
stood gave very limited power to the 
County Court Judge. It had been 
somewhat strengthened in Committee, 
but even now it only enabled the County 
Court Judge, unless the parties were 
agreed, to stay the execution for such 
time as the Court deemed reasonable, 
and to order the arrears to be paid by 
such instalments as it might appoint. 
He thought it would be well to ex- 
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to enable the County Court Judge to 
make some adjustment of the amount 
to be paid for rent and arrears and 
to spread it over a certain limited time. 
If some such addition were made to the 
clause there would be a temporary 
remedy in any case in which a harsh 
landlord attempted to exercise his rights 
of ejectment unjustly; and he believed 
that the provision of sucha remedy was 
the real object of the Government in 
introducing that part of the Bill. With 
respect to the revision of judicial rents, 
he thought they ought not to be carried 
away by a year or two of very low 
prices, and that, the view of the Govern- 
ment being that a temporary remedy 
should be applied, they were wise in not 
including in the Bill as it now stood a 
general revision of judicial rents. His 
noble Friend the late Viceroy of Ireland 
had made some valuable suggestions 
upon the subject, and he (Lord North- 
brook) thought that if any immediate 
action was required it would probably 
be best accomplished by some such a tem- 
porary revision as his noble Friend sug- 
gested. The question would become one 
of greater importance than before when 
the leaseholders were brought within 
the Act of 1881. The cost of the Land 
Commission had been mentioned. That 
touched one of the most difficult matters 
of administration ever brought under any 
Government. The only administrators 
who had any experience of the revision 
of rents on a large scale were those who 
were connected with the Government of 
India. They had over a great portion 
of India to assess the value of land 
throughout large districts, and to see 
what the rent should be in order to de- 
cide what proportion of it should be 
taken by the State. In India for carry- 
ing that out they had most elaborate 
departments and machinery for making 
assessmerts. In Ireland they had at- 
tempted to do the same business that 
was done in India, but without any 
of the machinery they possessed for 
the purpose in India. They attempted to 
carry out the same system of valuation in 
Ireland, but without the really qualified 
men who existed in India. He wished 


to draw the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment to the absolute necessity of 
strengthening not only the Courts of 
first instance—the Sub-Commissioners’ 
Courts—which had in the first place to 
decide upon judicial rents, but also the 
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Court of eS ae Land Commission, 
He trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would favourably consider any 
Amendment which might be put upon 
the Paper by noble Lords connected 
with Ireland providing that men with 
a knowledge of the value of land, and 
with some training at this difficult 
work, should be placed in a position 
to decide appeals. He would only ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that he had care- 
fully abstained from saying a single 
word which could add anything of a 
Party character to the remarks made 
from that side of the House. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that in 
his opinion the time had now arrived 
when the debate might close and the 
House proceed to Business. He did not 
intend on the present occasion to say 
more with regard to the Bill than to re- 
peat that he regarded it as an honest, fair, 
and upright attempt on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give them some 
relief in their most pressing necessities. 
He made that observation now with an 
enlightened experience, while he must, 
at the same time, say there were many 
things in the Bill to which he was totally 
opposed. He should reserve his criticism 
until the third reading, when the Bill 
would be seen in its complete form. 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendments reported accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Leaseholders). 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN moved an 
Amendment to amend the clause, by 
substituting words that would include 
in the operation of its provisions all 
leases where the rent reserved did ex- 
ceed Griffith’s valuation of the land apart 
from the buildings thereon. Griffith’s 
valuation was directed to be fixed 25 per 
cent below the letting value of the land, 
and was fixed upon prices which were 
50 per cent lower than those upon which 
the judicial rents were fixed. This limit 
was agreed to, alter much consideration, 
by the Commission, and they were of 
opinion that it would meet all cases of 
real hardship. They were obliged to 
adopt some limit if both parties were to 
have the right of getting a fair rent 
fixed wherein great injustice might be 
done. He earnestly trusted that the 
Government would not limit the opera- 
tion of the Bill to the leases which ex- 
pired 60 years after 1881. There was 
no reason or sense in such a limitation, 
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and it would cause great discontent 
among those whose leases, although 
fixed on as high or higher rents, hap- 
pened to expire a few years later than 
that of his neighbours. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he pre- 
ferred the clause as it stood. The Go- 
vernment had proceeded, as far as pos- 
sible, on the lines of the Act of 1881; 
and, for that reason, they thought it 
wisest to restrict the application of the 
clause to the limit laid down in that 
Act—namely, those leases which had 
then 60 years to run. Beeides, Griffith’s 
valuation varied so much throughout 
Treland, that it would be impossible to 
establish it as a standard in this case. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he might 
point out that in the event of leases in 
which the rent fixed was low being 
broken the landlord would have the 
power of forcing his tenant into the 
Land Court with the view of having a 
fair rent fixed. In that case the hard- 
working and thrifty tenants of the North 
of Ireland, who would not be relieved 
by this Bill, might well be discontented 
with their Lordships’ method of legisla- 
tion. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he had not 
dealt with the Bill in a partizan spirit ; 
but he felt that as it stood the measure 
would give rise to a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction. He supported the view of 
the noble and learned Lord who had 
just spoken, but he could not support 
the Amendment, because, though in a 
great many cases it might do very well 
to take Griffith’s valuation, in many 
other cases it would not do, as Griffith’s 
valuation was not uniform, and its 
operation might be extremely hard. He 
thought it would be better to allow the 
lessee himself to make application to 
become a present tenant, and get rid of 
his lease. It would not be right to de- 
prive him at the same time of his lease 
and of all the advantages of being a 
present tenant. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, he had not brought any 
charge of partizanship against the noble 
and learned Lord in dealing with the 
matters contained in the Bill. He readily 
acknowledged the assistance the noble 
and learned Lord had given him in 
several clauses. The clause in the Bill 
was founded on the principle of accele- 
rating the termination of those leases 
which Mr. Gladstone in 1881 excepted 
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from the Act of that year, and re- 
moving an inequality which at pre- 
sent existed. He could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 3 (Consolidation of proceed- 
ings in ejectment, and application for 
fair rent). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Kir- 
moREY, Amendment made, by adding 
the following words to the Clause :— 

“ Provided, that every order made under the 
section fixing a fair rent shall be subject to the 
like appeal as if it had been made in an origi- 
= notice under the Land Law Act of 

Clause 4 (Substitution of a written 
notice for the execution of an eject- 
ment). 


On the Motion of The Earl Capocan, 
Amendment made, by adding the follow- 
ing words to Sub-section (1) :— 

‘* Tf no person is in possession the notice may 
be posted in the prescribed manner, and upon 
such service or posting, the tenancy in the 
holding shall be determined exactly as though 
a writ of possession under the judgment had 
been duly executed.” 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, he pro- 
posed, after Clause 4, to insert a new 
clause dealing with perpetuity leases and 
variable rents. If the Government were 
in earnest about evictions, he held they 
were bound to support the proposal 
which he made. He complained of the 

artizanship exhibited by the Lord 
Phancellor of Ireland (Lord Ashbourne) 
in respect to the Trinity College, Dublin, 
cases, and contended that their Lord- 
ships were entitled to treat with some 
suspicion a Bill which had been drafted 
by that noble and learned Lord, formerly 
the Representative of Dublin University, 
who went out of his way to exempt the 
valuable rents of those perpetuity leases 
from the Bill. The excuse on behalf of 
the authorities of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was that they exercised a fiduciary 
trust, and that in the exercise of it they 
must hold on to the letter of the Act of 
Parliament; and they justified themselves 
in that course by the encouragement 
which they had hitherto received from 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
But in their hearts as individuals they 
knew that there was injustice in that 
course — injustice which Parliament 
ought to deal with. That conviction 
must, he thought, exist in that noble 
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and learned Lord’s conscience, and, if 
so, his sins would surely find him out. 
He hoped that their Lordships would not 
consider that clause to be prejudiced by 
the fact that he had a personal interest 
in the matter. On a previous occasion, 
when a noble and learned Lord opposite 
moved that leaseholders should not be 
included in the Act without their con- 
sent, he spoke in favour of that Motion 
and voted for it, although he was voting 
against his own interest. He was not, 
therefore, open to the accusation that he 
merely voted for his own interest, and 
on that point he said Zhe Times had been 
misled. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving the clause which stood in his 
name. 


Moved, in page 4, after Clause 4, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Perpetuity leases. Variable rents.) 


“This Act shall apply to all leases and 
grants of land in perpetuity made to any per- 
son previous to the passing hereof, and under 
which, or under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament by virtue of which the same was 
made, the grantor or the grantee is entitled 
from time to time, and at the expiration of cer- 
tain periods of time, to require the variation 
and revision of the variable rent payable under 
such leases or grants; and in every such case 
the following provisions shall be in force and 
have effect with respect to the variation and 
revision of such variable rent, and shall super- 
sede and be in substitution for all and every 
the provisions in that behalf contained in such 
leases or grants and in any Act of Parliament 
with reference thereto : 


**(a.) The grantor or grantee shall be en- 
titled six months before the expiration of 
any prescribed period to require a revision 
to such variable rent, and to apply to the 
court to fix the same, and in such case 
the party desiring the revision shall 
serve a revision notice upon the other 
party ; 

**(5.) In every case where, before the pass- 
ing of this Act, any revision of such 
variable rent has taken place in pur- 
suance of the leases or grants, or of any 
Act of Parliament with reference thereto, 
the grantor or grantee may at any time 
within the prescribed period serve a re- 
vision notice upon the grantee or grantor, 
as the case may be, and in such case the 
prescribed period then current shall be 
deemed to have expired at the gale day 
next after the end of six months from 
the service of such notice ; 

‘* (e.) Whenever the grantor or grantee has 
served a revision notice, and the parties 

ree within three months after service 
of such notice as to what shall be the 
amount of variable rent to be payable 
during the prescribed period next fol- 
lowing, they may fix the amount of the 
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variable rent to be payable during such 
prescribed period ; 

*‘(d.) Whenever the grantor or grantee 

served a revision notice, and the 
parties do not within three months after 
the service of such notice agree as to 
what shall be the amount of the variable 
rent to be payable until the variation 
and revision of such variable rent next 
following, then and in every such case 
the amount of the variable rent to be pay- 
able until the variation and revision of 
such variable rent shall be fixed by the 
court in accordance with the provisions 
contained in this Act; 

‘*(e.) In all cases where one or more under 
grants in perpetuity have been made of 
any land, the service of a revision notice 
shall have the effect of also bringing be- 
fore the court the interests of the under 
grantors and grantees in perpetuity, and, 
if any variation of the variable rent 
should be made, the variation shall 
simultaneously apply to and affect the 
variable rent of all such grantors and 
grantees according to their respective 
interests under their grants or under any 
Act of Parliament having reference to 
or regulating the same ; 

“*(f.) Before fixing the variable rent of 
any such lands the court shall take evi- 
dence as to the then letting value of such 
lands, and such value is herein-after re- 
ferred to as ‘ the present letting value,’ 
and shall take evidence as to the letting 
value of such lands at or about the time 
when the grant was made, and such let- 
ting value is herein-after referred to as 
‘the former letting value,’ and shall 
preserve the same proportion between 
the present letting value and the variable 
rent to be paid by the grantee until the 
variation and revision of such variable 
rent next following, as existed between 
the former letting value and the variable 
rent payable by the grantee immediately 
after the making of the grant: Provided 
always, that the grantor shall not be 
awarded any increase of variable rent by 
reason of any increase in the value of 
such land, which is due to any buildings 
or improvements, except in so far as the 
grantor has contributed to the same. 
The variable rent fixed by the court 
under this Act shall be the variable rent 
payable under the leases or grants until 
the same shall be again varied and re- 
vised ; 

“(g.) In this section the words following 
shall have the meanings respectively at- 
tached to them—namely, ‘ person ’ in- 
cludes corporation, whether aggregate 
or sole; ‘variable rent’ means a rent 
subject to variation and revision ; ‘ pre- 
scribed period’ means the period at the 
expiration of which a variation and re- 
vision of the variable rent, payable in 
respect of any lands leased or granted in 
perpetuity, may be required, in pur- 
suance of any lease or t of the same, 
or of any Act of Parliament, or this Act; 
‘revision notice’ means q notice in 
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writing signed by the person giving such 
notice, and requiring a variation and re- 
vision of any variable rent; ‘grantor’ 
means the person to whom such rent 
is payable; ‘grantee’ means the per- 
son by whom such rent is payable.”— 
(The Earl of Limerick.) 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, it was true 
that he had a very deep affection and a 
very deep gratitude for Trinity College, 
because he was educated there and re- 
presented it in ‘‘ another place ;’’ but he 
would pass over the personal suggestions 
of the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
as he did not think that on consideration 
he would renew them. Since this Bill 
had been underdiscussion he had listened 
to the noble Earl with ever-increasing 
amazement. The serious suggestions and 
statements made by the noble Earl came 
from one who was deeply interested 
personally in the topic under discussion. 
No matter how anxious a man was to 

resent his own case temperately and 
fairly, it was obviously and in every 
case far better that it should be brought 
before any tribunal by some person un- 
connected by personal interest with the 
question at issue. With regard to the 
clause proposed by the noble Earl, it 
was not germane to the Bill now be- 
fore the House. The noble Earl was 
not an occupying tenant; and his posi- 
tion was that of a middle man. His 
rent was subject to periodical revision, 
certain commodities being the basis of 
assessment. He was, therefore, entirely 
outside the purview of the Bill. With 
respect to Trinity College, he had said 
before that he should be glad that some 
new arrangement might be come to be- 
tween the College and its tenants, and 
that a private Bill might be intro- 
duced for that purpose. There was no 
desire on the part of any person con- 
nected with it to deal otherwise than 
properly and fairly with all its tenants. 
The present Amendment.was altogether 
outside the purview of the Bill; but he 
was sure the noble Earl would not, on 
consideration, arrive at a conclusion that 
he was met, as he seemed to think, in a 
spirit of aggressive hostility either by 
himself or by the University of Dublin. 

Lorpv VENTRY said, that, although 
not a College tenant himself, he had 
several neighbours in Kerry who were, 
and he knew they had suffered a great 
deal of hardship. While not casting 
any reflection on the College Authorities, 
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rents had been coming down all over 
Ireland, these particular rents had re- 
cently been increased under Act of Par- 
liament. Some gentlemen, owing to the 
high rent they had to pay to Trinity 
College, were now obliged, much against 
their will, to take steps to oust tenants 
who held middle interests under them. 
Whether this subject was considered 
germane to the Bill or not, it was one 
which, on this or on some future occa- 
sion, ought to be considered with a view 
to some relief being afforded. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he repu- 
diated the insinuation that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had a personal in- 
terest in the matter, altbough he ad- 
mitted that there was a grievance con- 
nected with it that ought to be remedied. 
Still, he thought thatit would be wiser for 
both Parties to agree among themselves 
upon some mode of effecting a revision 
of the rents rather than to introduce 
into this Bill a clause that was not ger- 
mane to it. 

On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 9; Not-Contents 47: Majo- 
rity 38. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Clause 5 (Power of surrender by 
middlemen). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN moved to 
amend the clause by limiting the right 
of a middleman to surrender his hold- 
ing to such cases as those in which the 
holding was held under a lease granted 
before the passing of the Act of 1881, 
and also to enable him to surrender 
without having to go through the form 
of having the rents of the sub-tenants 
lowered by the Courts and putting all 
parties to useless expense. He would, 
of course, have no interest in defending 
these cases, and the head landlord would 
suffer in consequence. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment, because, ac- 
cording to the whole principle of the 
Bill, the rent must be fixed by the Court 
under the Act of 1881. 

Amendment negatived. 

On the Motion of The Earl Canocan, 
the following Amendment made :—In 

age 5, line 41, add at the end of the 
use— 

“In this section the expression ‘holding’ 
includes land held under a fee farm grant, and 
the expression ‘rent’ includos the rent payable 

ereunder.”” 
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Lorpv CLONCURRY moved, after 
Clause 5, to insert a clause enabling a 
tenant to surrender a holding held 
under a contract made since the passing 
of the Act of 1870. His clause would 
give relief to the only class of tenants 
who had received no relief—the most 
industrious men in Ireland, men in the 
midland counties, who had taken large 
tracts of land, and were now paying a 
rent far in excess of any possible profit 
they could make. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the pro- 
— referred to property not dealt with 

y the Act of 1881. He could not accept 
the clause. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Mac- 
NAGHTEN, Clause 6 was struck out, and 
the following Clause inserted :— 

“ A holding shall not be deemed to constitute 
a town park though within the definition of the 
expression ‘town park’ in section 58 of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, if it is let and 
used as an ordinary agricultural farm, and may 
in the opinion of the Court be included in the 
operation of the last mentioned Act without 
substantially interfering with the improvement 
or development of the city or town to which it 
belongs or the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants thereof. A town park shall not cease to 
be within the exemption contained in section 
68 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1831, by 
reason only of the occupier ceasing to live in 
the city or town to which it belongs, or in the 
suburbs thereof, or by reason only of such town 
park devolving upon or becoming vested in a 
person not living in such city or town or in the 
suburbs thereof.” 

Clause 7 (Investment of guarantee de- 
posit, 48 & 49 Vict. c. 73). 

THe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, that before they came to the Pur- 
chase Clauses he hoped he might be 
allowed to refer to the delay in legisla- 
tion that had occurred in “ another 

lace.”’ That delay had been overcome. 

n view, however, of the manner in 
which Irish business had been discussed, 
the Government did not wish to place 
before the other House at this time of 
the year more business than was abso- 
lutely necessary. These Purchase Clauses 
and the machinery which they estab- 
lished would, no doubt, do a great deal 
of good if passed, but they would furnish 
a great deal of material for discussion. 
The Government were very anxious that 
this Bill should become law without any 
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extraordinary effurt, and they thought 
it, on the whole, better that that House 
should not send down for the acceptance 
of the other House anything that was 
not strictly germane to the real object 
which they had in view. These Pur- 
chase Clauses did not belong to the 
question of preventing harsh evictions 
and of improving the mutual relations 
between landlord and tenant. The pro- 
posal he had to make was that Clauses 
from 7 to 15, which referred to the pur- 
chase of land, should be left out. Of 
course, noble Lords were well aware 
that this was a subject which in its 
large aspect must occupy the attention 
of Parliament at a very early date, and 
the Government were pledged to deal 
with it. Owing, however, to Parlia- 
mentary circumstances, the Government 
were distinctly of opinion that it would 
be wiser not to put the clauses in the 
present Bill. 

Eart SPENCER said, he extremely 
regretted that the noble Marquess pro- 
posed to withdraw the Purchase Clauses. 
The noble Marquess based his contention 
upon the supposition that these clauses 
might occupy a great deal of time in the 
other House. He was not able tu say 
what might take place in the other 
House; but, as far as he could learn, 
there was hardly any opposition to the 
clauses, which were rather welcomed as 
great improvements to the working of 
the Land Purchase Act. He, therefore, 
exceedingly regretted his intention, be- 
cause they did not know when the Land 
Purchase Bill would be iutroduced. It 
seemed to him most important that the 
Purchase Clauses should be expedited 
in every possible way. If the noble 
Marquess wished to avoid discussion, 
why not wait until the Bill reached the 
other House, when if he found pro- 
tracted discussion and opposition, then 
would be the.time to withdraw these 
clauses. It would be a great misfortune 
if these clauses, which were of great 
value, and were received with warm 
approval on all sides, should be with- 

wn. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, he would 
appeal to the noble Marquess to re- 
consider his proposal. He believed there 
would be very little discussion of these 
clauses in the other House. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the noble 
Marquess had merely submitted the 
question to the House as to whether 
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these Purchase Clauses should ba pro- 
ceeded with, and had given what, in his 
opinion, was Soe reason why they 
should be omi from the present Bill ; 
but, inasmuch as it appeared to be the 
desire of their Lordships that these 
clauses should be kept in the Bill 
and proceeded with, his noble Friend 
authorized him to say that he would 
certainly conform to the wishes of the 
House. He took note of the statement 
made by the noble Earl—that the clauses 
would not provoke a lengthy discussion 
in the other House. 

Eart SPENCER: It is only my opi- 
nion. I have no authority to pledge 
anyone in the other House. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he did not 
wish to pin the noble Earl to the state- 
ment; but, coming from him, they were 
bound to notice it. 


Clause 13 (Charging order for securing 
repayment of an advance) struck out. 


On the Motion of The Earl Capoaan, 
three new Clauses inserted—the first, 
providing for the apportionment and 
redemption of annuities and charges; 
the second, dealing with orders for re- 
payment of advances; and the third, 
giving priority of charge for the ad- 
vances. 


Moved, in page 9, after Clause 15, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


** (1.) Every conveyance and vesting order 
executed or made under or pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Land Law (Ireland) Acts shall be 
recorded by the Land Commission in the manner 
provided by the Record of Title (Ireland) Act, 
1865, and for this purpose the Land Commis- 
sion shall possess the powers conferred by the 
last- mentioned Act upon the Landed Estates 


Court. All estates so placed on the Record of | G 


Title shall thereupon become ‘ recorded estates ’ 
as defined by the said Act, and shall be subject 
to the provisions thereof. (2.) The Land Com- 
mission may, with the consent of the Treasury, 
alter the existing schedule of fees under the 
said Act, or make a new schedule in lieu 
thereof, and also may make such rules and 
orders as they may think expedient for carrying 
out the purposes of this section.’”-—(7he Lord 
Monteagle,) 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was un- 


able to accept the proposed new clause. 

On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 38; Not-Contents 45: Ma- 
jority 7. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Clause 16 (Appeals). 

Tue Eant or ARRAN moved an 
Amendment providing that for the pur- 
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ose of constituting two divisions of the 
d Commission to hear appeals the 
Lord Lieutenant might nominate ‘‘ three 
rsons conversant with the value of 
and or skilled in the management of 
property.” 

Eart SPENCER said, that he had an 
Amendment on the same point defining 
the constitution of the Court and putting 
Mr. Justice O’ Hagan and Mr. Litton in 
their proper positions. He further pro- 
posed to allow the Lord Lieutenant to 
nominate County Court Judges to be 
associated with the Land Commission 
for the hearing of appeals. There was 
this difficulty in nominating persons—that 
there might be no appeal, and it seemed 
to him that the proper way would be 
to give power to appoint County Court 
Judges to form an wr Court. 

Lorp EMLY said, that men conver- 
sant with the value of land and accus- 
tomed to its management were more 
likely to form a just estimate of what 
rent ought to be paid than County Court 
Judges. The highest authority in that 
House, Lord Monck, who for two years 
was a Commissioner, had authorized him 
to express his strong opinion in favour 
of his noble Friend’s clause. He con- 
sidered Mr. Litton as eminently fitted 
from ability and knowledge to preside 
over one of the sections of the Appeal 
Court, and he desired to point out the 
importance of the two sections of the 
Court being presided over by men who 
had long worked togetherand thoroughly 
understood one another, as Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan and Mr. Littondid. His ex- 
perience convinced him of the necessity 
of having experts in valuing land as 
ommissioners. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Irish Government had not at its 
disposal any skilled officers for the pur- 
pose of assessing the value of land. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, - 

In page 9, line 33, after (“ rehearings ’’) to 
insert (‘* The president of one of such divisions 
shall be Mr. Justice O’Hagan, or his successor 
in office for the time being, and the president 
of the other such division shall be Mr. Edward 
Falconer Litton or his successor in office for the 
time being.’’)—( The Earl of Arran.) 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he would 
suggest the amendment of the Amend- 
ment by omitting after each name the 
words ‘‘or his successor for the time 
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being,” so that the Amendment should 
provide only that the President of one 
Division should be Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, 
and the President of the other Mr. E. F. 
Litton. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN said, he should 
be happy to accept the noble and learned 
Lord’s suggestion. 

Amendment amended accordingly. 


Mored, in page 9, line “3, after (‘‘ rehear- 
ings”) to insert (‘‘ The president of one of such 
divisions shall be Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, and the 

resident of the other division shall be Mr. 
Sdward Falconer Litton ’’). 


Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that this 
was a matter which had better be left 
to the discretion of the responsible 
Executive. The Government could not 
agree to the Amendment. 

Eart SPENCER protested against 
leaving the selection of these important 
officials to the Irish Government without 
any guidance. In no former case was 
this done, as the Commissioners had all 
been named in the Act. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 27; Not-Contents 55: Ma- 
jority 28. 

Amendment disagreed fo. 


On the Motion of The Earl Capocan, 
Amendments made, providing that the 
Members of the Divisional Courts should 
be “ fit persons,” and that each division 
should consist of three persons, of whom 
one at least should be a Member of the 
Land Commission. 


Clause 20 (Power of Court to stay 
eviction). 
Amendment moved, 


In line 40, pages 12 and 13, to omit the words 
(“This section shall not operate to prevent a 
tenant from selling his tenancy, subject to the 
provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
and of this section, at any time before the land- 
lord is so put in possession ;”’ in order to in- 
sert the words “and upon the execution of the 
judgment in ejectment or upon the expiration 
of a period of six months from the recovery of 
the judgment, whichever shall happen last, all 
right of redemption in the holding shall be de- 
termined.’’)—( The Earl Cadogan.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he hoped 


that the noble Lord would reconsider 
the Amendment. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE supported the 
Amendment. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, the clause 
as it stood was a sham, and as the noble 
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Earl proposed to amend it, it was made 
the more so. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
by consent). 

Viscount DE VESCI moved a series 
of Amendments, the object of which was 
to give the initiation in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to the tenant alone, instead, as 
provided by the Bill, of permitting the 
adjudication of bankruptcy of a tenant 
to take place at the instance of either 
landlord or tenant. 


Amendments agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Firzcrratp, 
Amendment made, giving a landlord a 
right to refuse to join with his tenant in 
making the latter bankrupt if it should 
appear that the tenant or his predecessor 
in title had been adjudicated bankrupt 
under the Act with reference to the samo 
holding within three years next before 
the date of the ejectment. 


On the Motion of The Earl Capocan 
the following new Clause inserted :— 

(** A person applying to be adjudicated bank- 
rupt, shall make a statement in writing and on 
oath in the prescribed form and containing the 
prescribed particulars relative to the descrip- 
tions of his creditors and of his debts and assets 
and the value of his tenancy or all his tenancies, 
and such other particulars as may be pre- 
scribed.’’) 

On the Motion of The Earl of 
Kitmorey, the following Amendment 
made :— 

In page 14, line 31, after (‘‘ debtor ’’) insert 
(* and the landlord or other persoa to whom the 
rent is due may prove in the bankruptcy or 
composition for the surplus due over and above 
such year’s rent as aforesaid.’’) 

On the Motion of The Viscount De 
Vesct, the following Amendment made: — 

In page 14, line 38, after (‘‘ creditors ’’) insert 
(‘* if a composition receives the sanction of the 
Court no creditor shall, save under the sanction 
of the Court, take or accept any money, pro- 
perty, or goods from or on behalf of the bank- 
rupt.”’) 

Bill to be read 3° on Monday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 152.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock a.m., 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st July, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Parivars Bru (dy Order) — Second 
Reading—Sheffield Corporation Water.* 

Pustic Br.ts—Committee— Merchandise Marks 
Law Consolidation and Amendment (re-comm.) 
[304]—R.P. 

Committee— Report —Consolidated Fund (No. 2).* 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Crofters 
Holdings (Scotland) * [287], and paesed. 

ProvisionaL Orpver Britt — Third Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) (Cowdenbeath 
Water) * [289], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o— 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE MEDICAL STAFF— 
THE DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL — 
THE “HALF STAFF” ALLOWANCES. 
Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 

Ilkeston) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the case 
that an executive officer of the Medical 
Staff in India who officiates for less than 
one month as Deputy Surgeon General, 
in the absence of the Deputy Surgeon 
General on sick leave or furlough, re- 
ceives no allowances for the period, 
although he performs the duties in addi- 
tion to his other duties; whether, in such 
an instance, the “half staff” of the ap- 
pointment reverts to the State; whether 
the acting officer would be held pecu- 
niarily liable in the event of loss of stores 
or other mistakes; whether officers offi- 
ciating on the Military (Combatant) Staff 
in a similar way would draw the “half 
staff” for broken periods ; and, why the 
difference is made in the case of the medi- 
cal officer? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY or8TATE 
(Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): The Secre- 
tary of State has not yet obtained the 
official information from India which is 
necessary to enable me to reply to this 
Question. It has been asked for. 


POST OFFICE--THE LONDON POST- 
MEN ON JUBILEE DAY — POSTAL 
DELIVERIES ON BANK HOLIDAYS. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether, seeing that there have 
been no complaints of inconvenience on 
Jubilee Day caused by the discontinu- 
ance of the evening delivery, while the 
London postmen were thereby enabled 
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to enjoy a pleasant holiday, he will 
make similar arrangements for future 
Bank Holidays ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
evening delivery in London on ordinary 
Bank Holidays is light, and I do not 
anticipate that there would be much in- 
convenience if that delivery were sus- 
pended on Bank Holidays. I propose, 
at any rate, to give instructions for its 
suspension experimentally on Monday, 
August 1. This will release a large 
number of postmen from duty after the 
morning delivery ; but it will be neces- 
sary to retain on duty a sufficient num- 
ber to make the collection for the night 
mails, which could not be abolished 
without much inconvenience and dis- 
satisfaction. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — HER 
MAJESTY’S LETTER OF THANKS TO 
THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If, 
subject to the Queen’s approval, he will 
direct Her Gracious Majesty’s Letter of 
Thanks to her loyal subjects to be auto- 
typed and sent to the Lord Lieutenants, 
Mayors, and Chairmen of Local Boards 
throughout the country? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I find 
on inquiry that there is no precedent for 
making public a communication from 
Her Majesty otherwise than by the 
issue of a special number of The Gazette, 
whence it is copied into the daily papers. 
I hope that by these means sufficient 
publicity has been assured, and that 
Lord Lieutenants, Mayors, and Chair- 
men of Local Boards throughout the 
country have become acquainted with 
the contents of Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Letter. 


WEST AFRICA—CAPE COAST CASTLE— 
MR. W. B. GRIFFITHS, DISTRICT COM. 
* MISSIONER. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether Mr. W. B. 
Griffiths is District Commissioner of 
Cape Coast Castle; and, if so, at what 
date he was appointed to that post ; 
what salary he has received since his 
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appointment; and, whether he has ever 
resided in the district to which he was 
appointed, or fulfilled any duties attach- 
ing thereto? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoxtanp) (Hampstead): Mr. 
Griffiths was not appointed District Com- 
missioner of Cape Coast Castle, but a 
District Commissioner of the Gold Coast 
Colony, on the recommendation of the 
late Governor. He was appointed by 
the Earl of Derby in February, 1885. 
His salary is £600. He was not in- 
tended to serve in any one district, but 
generally wherever the exigencies of 
the Public Service required. He has 
been acting as a Deputy Commissioner, 
as Queen’s Advocate, and as a Puisne 
Judge, in accordance with a clause spe- 
cially inserted in all the letters appoint- 
ing West African officers, to the effect 
that their services will be available for 
any duties upon which the Governor, in 
the interests of the Public Service, may 
think it desirable to employ them. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN —'THE 
JUBILEE MEDALS. 

Sr ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8S.) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Jubilee 
medals can be issued at some early date ; 
and, whether the prices can be modified 
so as to place the bronze medals within 
reach of the million ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The striking of 
Jubilee medals has begun, and the 
applications for them, which are already 
very numerous, will be dealt with in 
order of priority. With regard to a 
modification of the price of the bronze 
medal so as to bring it within reach of 
the million, I fear itis impossible. The 
value of the bronze used forms but a 
very small part of the cost of production. 
The work is in high relief, as is usual in 
medals, and such large medals require 
hetween 30 and 40 ewe of the press 
before a perfect impression can be 
obtained. It is this process which 
renders the cost of production compara- 
tively high, and prevents the medals 
being offered to the public at a very low 
price, if the cost of production is to be 
refunded to the State. It is evident, 
therefore, that the wish of the hon. 
Member cannot be carried out if so hard 


Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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a metal as bronze is to be used. The 
case would be different if such a soft 
metal as lead were used ; but that would 
be unsuitable in many respects, and 
would scarcely give satisfaction. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE MADRAS GUN- 
POWDER MANUFACTORY. 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Secretary of State for 
India has been able to comply with the 
application of the Madras Government, 
that the order for closing the Madras 
Gunpowder Manufactory should bo 
cancelled; and, if not, can he state the 
reason of his inability to do so? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The order to close the Madras Powder 
Factory was an order of the Government 
ofIndia. The Secretary of State, finding 
that the Military Authorities are satisfied 
with the order, has not thought it neces- 
sary to interfere. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
CROFTERS’ AND COTTARS’ 
FISHING BOATS—LOANS., 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether any fresh arrragements have 
been, or are being, made with the Trea- 
sury as to the advances to be paid down 
by Scotch fishermen for boats and fishing 
gear under the Crofters’ Act of last 

ear? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): In reply to this 
Question, I beg to direct the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention to the answer given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury on the 23rd 
of May, when he informed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness (Dr. Clark) that the 
present condition as to these advances not 
having had a fair trial, the Government 
are not prepared to recommend any 
change. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—TELEGRAPH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
in view of the great increase of the 
number of telegraphic messages sent, in 
consequence of the reduction to the 6d, 
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tariff for such messages, whereby the 
duties of the telegraph superintendents 
have become much more onerous than 
heretofore, it is intended to take their 
case into consideration, with the view of 
granting them a corresponding increased 
remuneration ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): The 
subject to which the hon. Member refers 
is one which requires a good deal of 
examination on my part, and is also one 
in regard to which I wish to reserve full 
liberty and discretion. 


WAR OFFICE — ATTENDANCE OF 
TROOPS AND BANDS AT SHEFFIELD 
ON THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why the loyal people of 
Sheffield were deprived of the expected 
co-operation of the troops in garrison 
and their bands in celebrating the 
Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen, 
having regard to the total absence of 
all political character from the re- 
joicings; and, whether some definite 
Rules can be laid down for the guidance 
of officers commanding military dis- 
tricts as to the participation in popular 
non-political demonstrations of Regular 
and Auxiliary Forces, so as to prevent 
the local inconvenience recently occa- 
sioned in many places by contradictory 
orders ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I regret that, through any misunder- 
standing, the people of Sheffield should 
Lave lost the co-operation of the Regu- 
lar troops in their Jubilee rejoicings ; 
but the employment of troops on such 
oceasions is left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the General Officer commanding, 
and it does not appear, from any infor- 
mation that has reached me, that any 
communication on the subject was made 
to him. If it had been, I have no rea- 
son to doubt that it would have been 
assented to. These cases must be left 
largely to the discretion of the General 
Officers; and I am not disposed to 
fetter their action by the imposition of 
hard-and-fast Rules, beyond the general 
principle that soldiers must not partici- 
pate in demonstrations of a political 
character. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
FAILURE IN GEOGRAPHY — MONI- 
TORS. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If a monitor in a 
National School in Ireland passes his 
examination on the ordinary course of 
geography, in addition to any other 
subject on his programme, including 
algebra and geometry, but fails in one 
or two technical questions on an old 
disused book called the Compendium of 
Geography, is to be dismissed, and his 
teacher deprived of the gratuity for in- 
structing him; and, will he be good 
enough to state what the rule is in such 
cases ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that he was informed by the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners that*no 
such case had arisen so far as they were 
aware. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
CASTLEWELLAN BENCH. 

Mr: M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
constitution of the Castlewellan Bench 
of Magistrates, which is now composed 
of eight Protestants, all of whom are 
Tories, and one Catholic, Whether he is 
aware that the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Castlewellan are largely Catholics 
and Nationalists; whether he will give 
the name of the Catholic magistrate from 
another district who has been asked to 
attend Castlewellan Bench; whether a 
Memorial signed by all the Catholic 
clergymen in the district, and by two 
magistrates, giving the names of three 
gentlemen, each of whom is well quali- 
tied for the office, has been received by 
the Lord Chancellor; and, if these gen- 
tlemen be not appointed, whether he 
will state on what grounds, and by 
whom, they are objected to ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he was not aware of the political 
views of the magistrates, nor ot the re- 
lative proportion of the different reli- 
gious denominations or political parties 
in the population in this Petty Sessions 
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district. Mr. J. M‘Loughlin, a Roman | the ao of hearing appeals on the 
Catholic, residing in the adjoining dis-| 11th of July. As it was believed there 


trict, was not asked, but was directly 
appointed to the Magistracy to attend at 
Castlewellan as well as in the district in 
which he resided. A Memorial signed 
by some Roman Catholic clergymen and 
by two magistrates, one residing in the 
Newry district, and the other, Mr. 
M‘Loughlin himself, asking for three 
additional appointments to be made, 
was forwarded to the Lord Chancellor, 
who, having conferred with the Vice 
Lieutenant of the county, did not con- 
sider any further appointments in the 
district necessary. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, if the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was aware 
that the Vice Lieutenant of the county, in 
reply to the Memorial, said he would take 
it into favourable consideration; and that 
the Lord Chancellor, immediately on re- 
ceiving the Memorial, wrote back saying 
that he would have two magistrates ap- 
pointed ? 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no further information than that 
which he had given. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—APPEALS. 

Mr. COX (Ciare, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that several 
appeals on behalf of tenants against de- 
cisions given by the Sub Land Commis- 
sioners in the County Clare have been 
pending for the last two years; whether 
the Chief Commissioners are to sit in 
Ennis on 11th July to try appeals; 
whether the landlords’ appeals in the 
list for that sitting have been nearly all 
withdrawn; and if, in consequence, the 
Chief Commissioners will have before 
them very few cases which will actually 
go to trial; and, whether he will recom- 
mend that a supplementary list of the 
cases already entered for appeal, and so 
long awaiting final decision, be made 
out for the approaching sitting of the 
Chief Commission in Ennis ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners report 
that some tenants’ and some landlords’ 
appeals from the County Clare—not yet 
listed for hearing—have been pending 
during the past two years. The Land 
Commissioners intend to sit at Ennis for 
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would be many withdrawals, a pro- 
liminary list of 240 cases was issued, 
and the parties interested were requested 
to inform the Court of all settlements 
and withdrawals that had taken place. 
There were 97 withdrawals, leaving 143 
cases to be heard. In addition to these 
appeals four applications to have leases 
declared void will be tried. In view of 
the number of cases listed for hearing, 
and of the other engagements of the 
Court, the Land Commissioners consider 
it would be idle to prepare the supple- 
mentary list suggested in the Question, 
as such additional cases would probably 
not be reached, and fruitless inconve- 
nience and unnecessary expense would be 
incurred by the suitors. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—JOSEPH WATT, 
RELIEVING OFFICER OF THE BEL- 
FAST UNION—CASE OF JOHN McCABE. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the attention of the Local 
Government Board had been directed to 
the report of the meeting of the Belfast 
Board of Guardians on 7th June, 1887, 
as appeared in Zhe Belfast Morning News 
of the following day, where a pauper, 
named John McCabe, stated on exami- 
nation by the Chairman of the Board 
(during an investigation of a serious 
charge preferred by Mr. McKibbin, 
a Guardian, against the workhouse 
master)— 

‘That he was discharged from the workhouse 
on.the morning of 1st June, and, failing to get 
work, went to relieving officer Watt's residence 
on the same evening for a ‘line of admission,’ 
when he was struck with a stick by Walt, who 
refused him the ‘line’ sought ;”’ 


is it true that though the pauper’s state- 
ment was made in Watt’s presence no 
explanation of his conduct was asked by 
the Guardians; and, is Watt the same 
person who was absent from duty with- 
out permission on 26th April, 3rd, and 
10th May last on account of alleged 
drunkenness ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Local Government Board are 
aware that there is a statement in Zhe 
Morning News to the effect mentioned in 
the Question ; but no official complaint 
has been made to them on the subject. 
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The Clerk ofthe Union reports that Mr. 
Watt was not questioned by the Board 
of Guardians with respects to McCabe's 
allegation, but that he is prepared to 
flatly contradict it. Mr. Watt is the re- 
lieving officer who was referred to by the 
hon. Member who puts this Question in 
a previous Question asked by him on 
the 13th of May last, and by the hon. 
Member for South Kildare (Mr. Leahy) 
in a Question put by him on the 16th of 
May. As the hon, Member is perfectly 
aware, the charge of drunkenness was 
then disproved, Mr. Watt’s absence 
having been due to illness, as was 
shown by the medical certificate fur- 
nished in his case. 
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MALTA—CHANGES IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION — RESIGNATION OF MR. 
SAVONA, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 
Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 

Holmfirth) asked the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies, Whether Mr. Savona, 

Director of Education in Malta, has, in 

a letter of date 14th May addressed to 

the Governor, resigned his office and 

his seat on the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils of Malta, stating that the 
changes which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed to introduce into 
the Constitution of Malta are displeasing 
to all parties, and that the struggle 
which has so long been going on be- 
tween the Government and the people 
is sure to be prolonged; whether the 

Dr. Roncali, who is mentioned in the 

despatch of the Colonial Office of 16th 

April last, as having proposed a scheme 

for the government of Malta, an im- 

portant feature of which has been em- 

bodied in the proposed new Constitution, 
expressed himself so latelyas September, 

1885, as antagonistic to English rule in 

Malta; and, whether, considering the 

generally expressed disapproval among 

the Maltese of the proposed new Consti- 
tution, he is prepared to reconsider the 
proposed Constitution ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotranp) (Hampstead): Yes ; 
Mr. Savona has stated his opinion of the 
state of affairs in Malta in a letter of 
the 14th of May. It must be remem- 
bered that he cannot be said to be quali- 
fied to speak for ‘all parties.” Dr. 
Roncali, who is referred to at length 
in Sir Lintorn Simmons’s despatches of 
December 24, and in other parts (pages 
53 and 59) of the recent Parliamentary 
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Paper, has been antagonistic to the 
policy of the Government in Malta; 

ut in a letter of September 18, 1885, 
to the Governor, he denied that on the 
occasion referred to he expressed him- 
self as hostile to British rule. There 
has been, and is, no intention of offering 
any postto Dr. Roncali. Her Majesty’s 
Government are considering the ex- 
pediency of modifying in some details 
the scheme of Constitution sketched in 
the despatch of April 16, which, I 
may observe, was published in Malta for 
the express purpose of ascertaining 
public opinion upon it. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—ALLEGED DEFICIT OF £50,000. 
Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the deficit of £500,000 from the tele- 
graphs of the United Kingdom repre- 
sents an absolute loss to the Post Olfice 
of this sum upon the working of the 
present Home telegraphic tariffs; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
advisability of rectifying this tax upon 
the geueral taxpayer, either by raising 
the charge per word after the 6d. mini- 
mum, or by raising the charge for 
registered addresses, or by abolishing 
them altogether; and, whether it isa 
fact that the telegraphs are used chiefly 
by news agencies, speculators in stocks 
and shares, and by betting men, who, 
living in towns, have no porterage to 
pay upon their telegrams; and, if so, 
whether steps cannot be taken to enable 
persons living in the country, and en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, to enjoy 
a similar proportion cf advantage from 
the telegraph subsidy of £500,000? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raixes) (Cambridge University) : 
The accounts for the last financial year 
have not yet been closed, and I am, 
therefore, unable to furnish any more 
definite information as to the deficiency 
in the Telegraph Revenue than I did 
on the 6th June, when the Votes for 
the Post Office were under discussion in 
this House. I then stated that there 
was a permanent charge of £326,000 
for interest on capital, and that the 
actual deficit un the working of the tele- 
graph system was estimated at £223,000, 
making a total deficit for the year of 
about £550,000. The estimate of a loss 
of £223,000 on the working of the 
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system has reference to the whole of the 
telegraphic business of the Department 
—invcluding inland telegrams, foreign 
telegrams, Press telegrams, the rentals 
of private wires, and various other 
branches of the business. £osoon after 
the introduction of the reduced rate I 
do not see my way to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to make any 
further alteration in the charge for tele- 
grams; and although, for some reasons, 
it would be better both for the public 
and the Department that the registration 
of abbreviated addresses should be 
abolished, I think it would be difficult 
to withdraw the privilege of registration 
at present. I will, however, cause the 
system to be carefully watched. and will 
not lose sight of the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member. 1 regret that it 
is not in my power to state what is the 
present a pag of stock and betting 
messages; but a Return is now in course 
of preparation, which I hope to be able 
to publish before the end of the year, 
giving the desired information for a 
week just prior to the introduction of 
the new rate, and for a corresponding 
week of last year. I do not see how 
arrangements could be made to deliver 
telegrams free at the houses of persons 
who live in places outside the free de- 
livery of any telegraph office without 
increasing the loss which is already in- 
curred on the telegraph business of the 
country. 


SCOTLAND—CROFTERS COMMISSION— 
ESTATE OF SIR JOHN FOWLER— 
NOTICE IN RESPECT OF LODGERS. 


Dr R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
If he will make inquiries as to the 
authenticity of the following Circular, 
announced in the newspapers to have 
been issued on the estate of Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., of Braemore :— 


** Regulation. 
“Inverbroom House, Braemore, 
“ May 26th, 1887. 
“ Anyone keeping lodgers after the 28th of 
May will pay to Mr. Fowler ls. per week extra 
for each lodger. 


“(Signed) T.A. Fowler;”’ 


if he is aware that the usual charges for 
lodgers in the district is 1s. 6d. per 
week ; that the rent paid by each crofter 
for his cottage is £5 4s. per annum ; and 
that the rent paid for the crofts is £1 
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r acre; and, whether the Crofters’ 

mmissioners have the power to pre- 
vent this indirect increase of rents in 
this district ? 

Tue LORDADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Sir John Fowler 
has built a considerable number of 
houses of modern construction for work- 
people on his estate. These houses were 

uilt solely for their accommodation ; 
but it has been found that some of the 
tenants of the houses take in lodgers 
to such an extent that the whole of the 
tenants’ families—sometimes five, six, 
and seven people—live in one room, the 
whole of the rest of the house being oc- 
eupied by lodgers. To this Sir John 
Fowler objects on sanitary grounds—for 
the sake of the people themselves; and 
he desires to prevent it. If these people 
fall within the definition of crofters 
under the Act of last year, the Com- 
mission can deal with their rents ; but I 
am informed that the present rent does 
not yield more than 1} per cent to the 
proprietor on his outlay. 


COLONIAL JUDGMENTS, &c.—LEGIS- 
LATION, 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) asked the Secretary of State 
forthe Colonies, Whether he can hold out 
any hope that a Bill dealing with Colo- 
nial Judgments and kindred subjects, 
upon the lines approved at the recent 
Colonial Conference, will be introduced 
by the Government during the present 
Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): Two 
draft Bills, one dealing with Colonial 
Judgments, the other with Bankruptcy, 
have been prepared, and I have commu- 
nicated them to the Lord Chancellor, 
who is consulting some of the Judges 
upon their provisions. Subject to the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor, I hope 
it may be possible to introduce and pass 
the Bills during the present Session. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — POSTAL 
FACILITIES DURING TIE 
MACKEREL SEASON, 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any 
decision has been arrived at with refer- 


ence to the continuance of the improved 
postal facilities afforded to the town of 
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Kinsale since the opening of the mackerel 
fishing season ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I have 
given directions for the day mail car to 
Kinsale to be continued temporarily 
after the close of the fishing season, 
until it can be ascertained by a fresh 
account what the normal correspondence 
for Kinsale by day mail actually is. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—SPECIAL 
GRATUITY TO THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether any special 
gratuity will be given to the Metro- 
politan Police for their extraordinary 
services during the Jubilee week, and 
whether the members of the Force will 
have any compensating holiday ; if so, 
what is the arrangement proposed ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or SLATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
services of the Metropolitan Police 
during the Jubilee festivities will be re- 
cognized and rewarded. The members 
of the Force in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict will receive a day’s pay and a com- 
memorative bronze medal. The Chief 
Commissioner informs me that he has 
also granted three extra days’ leave, 
with full pay, to the members of the 
Force. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether 

any, and, ifso, what, duties are attached 

to the Office of Surveyor General of 

Ordnance which are not mentioned in 

his Letter of Service ; why they are not 

so mentioned ; and upon what principle 
is he held responsible for the perform- 
ance of duties not assigned to him in 
such Letter of Service; and, whether 

the Order in Council of June, 1855, 

which laid down the duties of the 

Director of Army Contracts, has long 

since been revoked, and no new Order 

substituted for it; and, if so, in what 
way are the duties and responsibilities 
of that important official defined and 
prescribed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 

E. Srannore)(Lincolashire, Horncastle): 

The only duty assigned to the Surveyor 
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General of the Ordnance which is not 
included in the duties assigned to him 
by the Order in Council of June 23, 
1870, is the supervision and control of 
the expenditure for building services. 
There is no actual necessity for assign- 
ing particular duties to any officer by 
Order in Council, except that it gives 
more formal sanction to a particular 
organization. It was, and is, quite 
within the Secretary of State’s compe- 
tency to assign any duties not otherwise 
assigned by Order in Council to any 
officer of his Department. When the 
Order in Council of June, 1855, was re- 
voked by that of February, 1857, it was 
considered desirable to leave the Secre- 
tary of State free to make what distri- 
bution of the business of the office he 
considered best without tying his hands 
by an Order in Counci!. The Director 
of Contracts acts under delegated au- 
thority from the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, who is charged with the pro- 
vision of all stores, &c., for the Army. 
His duties and responsibilities are well 
defined by custom, and no difficulty 
arises for want of a formal definition of 
them. The whole question was con- 
sidered by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Purchases by Public Depart- 
ments in 1874, and the mode in which 
the duties should be performed was laid 
down in detail in its Report. This Re- 
port was approved by the Goverament 
and the Director of Contracts acts in 
strict accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS—RETURN OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE, 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When the Return as to the 
Income and Expenditure of the Com- 
missioners of oods and Forests, 
ordered on the 28th February last, will 
be presented and circulated ? 

THe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Return in Question has 
been found to involve more labour than 
was at first thought probable; and its 
preparation has also been delayed by 
the necessity for completing the Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Woods, 
which was laid upon the Table yester- 
day. Every effort will now be made to 
— the Return as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—SMALL ARMS FACTORY AT 
ENFIELD. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL ‘Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, Whether the works at the 
Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield 
are being greatly extended; whether, 
for this purpose, during the last financial 
year, £36,967 was voted for buildings, 
and £20,000 for machinery, whilst for 
the current financial year £19,983 
is asked for buildings, and £18,500 
for machinery; and, whether he will 
explain why the staff of workmen at 
Enfield is being reduced, concurrently 
with the extension of the works ? 

Tur SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): Extensions of the 
factory were approved in 1885, and will 
be completed this year. The figures in 
the second paragraph are correctly 
quoted from the Estimates, and repre- 
sent the sums necessary to carry out the 
works authorized in 1885. The delay 
in the adoption of the pattern of the new 
rifle has to some extent affected the 
age of the workmen at Enfield; 

ut, as I said last night, no decision in- 
volving any large reduction has as yet 
been come to. 


In reply to Mr. Hansury (Preston), 
Mr. NORTHCOTE said, that the dis- 


charge of men for mere purposes of re- 
duction had been so small as really to 
amount to no reduction at all. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked, whether 
the hon. Gentleman was aware that, 
during the current week, the overseer 
had been making the usual inquiries 
which precede discharge or suspension 
of workpeople ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE replied, that he 
could not say what inquiries had been 
made; but no reduction would be made 
without consideration, and, as yet, no 
decision had been come to. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS) — 
ARREST OF MISS CASS. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State fur 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the arrest by 
the police at 9.30 on Tuesday evening last, 
on a charge of prostitution, of a young 
woman in employment as forewoman at 
a dressmaking establishment ; whether 
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her employer deposed that she had never 
been out of doors of an evening for three 
weeks previoustothe eveningin question, 
and that on that occasion she went out 
to make some purchases ; whether there 
was any corroboration of the constable’s 
evidence; whether Mr. Newton, the 
police magistrate, is correctly reported 
to have stated— 

‘‘ That he thought she was out for an im- 
proper purpose,” 
and added— 

‘« Just take my advice; if you are a respect- 
able girl, as you say you are, don't walk in 
Regent Street at night, for if you do you will 
either be fined or sent to prison after the caution 
I have given you;” 
and, whether the Government will make 
inquiries into the accuracy of the report 
in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained from the magistrate a Report 
on the case, from which it appears that 
the facts are substantially as stated in 
the Question, except that the young 
woman’s employer merely stated, not on 
oath, that she was a forewoman in a 
dressmaking establishment. There was 
no corroboration of the constable’s evi- 
dence; but themagistrate had known him 
for along time as a trustworthy officer, 
and saw no reason to doubt his evidence, 
which distinctly established three cases 
of solicitation by the young woman to 
the annoyance of passers-by. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman makes further in- 
quiries as to whether the employer of 
this young woman did not give her evi- 
dence on oath ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; the 
magistrate informed me distinctly that 
she did not. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man make inquiries as to whether the 
constable was not exceeding his duty in 
taking the girl into custody without a 
charge being preferred against her by 
another person ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The constable 
stated that the prisoner caught hold of 
two more gentlemen, one of whom said 
in his hearing—‘ It is very hard that I 
should be stopped ; it is the third time I 
have been stopped in this street.” The 
law as interpreted by the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates, whose decisions it is 
not for me to criticize, is that ifin the 
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hearing of the police constable there is 
solicitation to the annoyance of the 
assers by, that is sufficient. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked, whether 
the statement of the gentleman was not 
made subsequent to the arrest of the 

irl ? 
° Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had read 
from the evidence given when the charge 
was heard. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, that 
in consequence of the answer which had 
been given he should, at the earliest 
possible moment, call attention to this 
case. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he thought 
that the Home Secretary had failed to 
appreciate the point of the Question. His 
Question was whether, according to the 
evidence given by the constable himself, 
the arrest of the girl did not take place 
first, and subsequently, in the hearing 
of the girl, the gentleman came up and 
used the words ? 

Me. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. That 
does not appear from the evidence. It 
appears from the evidence of the witness 
that he heard the matter stated. It does 
not appear at what period he took her 
into custody; but I gather, from the 
tenour of the evidence, that it was after 
hearing that. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make special inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, considering the 
very serious injury which may have 
been done to an innocent person, if any 
mistake has taken place in this case; 
and, considering also it was perfectly 
evident that the magistrate himself was 
in some doubt on the subject, because he 
did not either fine or send the girl to 
prison, whether, under these circum- 
stances, he could not, consistently with 
his duty, make some further inquiry as 
to the character of the employer and the 
girl herself ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I can only say 
that I have inquired of the magistrate, 
and have received from him a fuil Re- 
port, of which I have only given the 
substance and effect to the House. The 
Report was accompanied by a copy of 
the evidence, which I will read if the 
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House thinks proper. [‘‘No!”] The 
magistrate tells me that he has known 
the officer as a trustworthy constable for 
a number of years, and he had no doubt 
whatever as to what occurred in Regent 
Street on the night in question. I should, 
of course, have no objection to make any 
inquiry; but I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will see the difficulty of insti- 
tuting a sort of inquisitorial inquiry into 
the life of this young woman whom the 
magistrate, not wishing to inflict any 
punishment upon, discharged. I feel a 
great difficulty about sending detectives 
either to the dressmaking establishment, 
or to the house of the young woman to 
make inquiries. I am told that the 
proof before the magistrate was simply 
conclusive. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Scotch Universities Bill this 
Session ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Yes, Sir. 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN POWERS— 
NATIONAL TREATMENT CLAUSES. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, When the Return of National 

Treatment Clauses contained in any 

existing Treaties of Navigation between 

Great Britain and any Foreign Power, 

ordered by the House on 10th June 

last, will be presented ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fenousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Return is being 
prepared ; but, as it involves the careful 
perusal of every Treaty with every 
country, great care is required in its 
preparation. But no time has been lost; 
and, notwithstanding the great pressure 
upon the Librarian’s Department of the 
Foreign Office, which is engaged upon 
the Return, I trust it will soon be in the 
hands of hon. Members. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—THE OUT-STILL 
SYSTEM. 
Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether there has 
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been any, and what, extension of the 
out-still system in Bengal; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
any intimation that Native opinion is op- 
posed to such extensicn, as encouraging 
intemperance ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Of late years it has been the policy of 
the Government to extend the out-still 
system in Bengal in place of the central 
distillery system, which did not work satis- 
factorily owing to the facilities it affords 
for fraud, and the temptation it holds 
out to illicit distillation; but Her Ma- 
jesty's Government have not received 
any intimation from Natives of India 
that this extension is opposed to their 
opinions. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, if it was not a fact 
that after the Government of Bengal 
had reported that the out-still system 
was injurious there had been an in- 
crease? 

Sir JOHN GORST replied that there 
was no information to that effect; the 
policy of the Government had been to 
extend the out-still system in certain 
districts. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE SHROPSHIRE ASSIZES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that a scheme is in con- 
templation with the object of removing 
the civil business of the Shropshire 
Assizes from Shrewsbury to some town 
outside the County of Salop; and, whe- 
ther he would be prepared to withhold 
his sanction from any Order in Council 
which would have that effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): No such 
scheme has been brought to my notice. 
My hon. Friend is, no doubt, aware that 
the regulation of Circuit business, whe- 
ther by Rule of Court or by Order in 
Council, does not require the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, and is subject to 
review by either House of Parliament. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS — EAST 
INDIA AND CHINA MAIL CONTRACT. 
Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 

friars, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 

Treasury, If he will cause to be printed 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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and distributed to Members of the 
House, on Monday morning with the 
Orders, a copy of the Memorandum re- 
cently furnished to him or to the Trea- 
sury by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, relating to 
the contract for the conveyance of the 
India and China Mails ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, he did not 
think it would be conducive to the public 
interest that letters or documents in the 
nature of private communications, which 
might be addressed to the Secretary to 
the Treasury, should be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. PROVAND: I know that a num- 
ber of Members have seen it; and, con- 
sequently, I think it is better that all of 
us should see it. 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no know- 
ledge of that. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE —DESTITU. 
TION AMONG IRON-WORKERS AT 
TIPTON—OUT-DOOR RELIEF, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he is now 
in a position to answer the following 
Question, which was addressed to him 
on Monday last—namely, whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
statement which appeared in a London 
evening journal on Friday last :~- 

** At Tipton, this afternoon, a deputation of 
about 100 workers, residing at Bloomfield, Tip- 
ton, waited upon the Poor Law Guardians, and 
applied for relief. It was stated that about 400 
ironworkers and their families were starving, 
through the stopping of the ironworks, some of 
the men not having broken their fast for seve- 
ral days. The Chairman and other Guardians 
sympathized with the men, and stated that the 
only relief they could give was to send them 
into the workhouse ;” 
and, if the statement truly describes the 
cundition of the ironworkers at Tipton, 
whether he will immediately take the 
necessary steps to ensure temporary out- 
door relief being afforded the men and 
their families by the local Poor Law 
Guardians ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed by the clerk of the Dudley 
Union that a deputation representing 
between 20 and 30 ironworkers from 
Tipton parish appeared before the 
Board of Guardians last Friday, and 
that the statement as to 400 ironworkers 
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starvation is untrue, so far as the Guar- 
dians and their relieving officers are 
aware. It is the case that the men were 
offered the workhouse last Friday, but 
refused to accept orders for admission. 
Although trade is bad there is no special 
distress in the district, and the relieving 
officers have not received any applica- 
tions from the men out of work. It rests 
with the Guardians to determine, in the 
case of able-bodied men seeking relief 
on the ground of their being out of 
work, whether they wil! give out-door 
relief subject to a labour test, or whe- 
ther they will offer the workhouse. The 
weekly meeting of the Board of Guar- 
dians is held to-day ; and the Inspector 
of the district has gone to meet the 
Guardians in connection with this sub- 
ject. His Report will probably furnish 
further information. 


TRUCK BILL—WEEKLY PAYMENT 
OF WAGES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in the event of a 
general agreement of opinion on the 
subject amongst Irish Members of the 
House, the Government will agree to 
insert a clause in the Truck Bill pro- 
viding for the weekly payment of the 
wages of workmen in Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Such a 
remarkable consensus of opinion as the 
Question of the hon. Member suggests 
would, undoubtedly, carry great weight; 
but the proper time for the Government 
to express an opinion on the subject 
will be when the Billis again before the 
House and the hopes of the hon. Mem- 
ber are realized. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If it 
is a fact that the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris has undertaken, 
with the assent of the French Govern- 
ment, the arrangement of the British 
section of the great International Exhi- 
bition of 1889; and, if it is proposed to 
ask Parliament for any grant of public 
money towards the expenses of an 
undertaking of such interest to the com- 
mercial community ? 





Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The British Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris have proposed to 
undertake the management of the British 
section of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 
As Her Majesty’s Government do not 
propose to take an official part in the 
Exhibition, it is not intended to ask 
Parliament for any grant of public 
money towards the expenses of the 
undertaking. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — OFFENCES 
AGAINST WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
— RETURNS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of the recommendations made 
since the passing of ‘The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885,” by Grand Juries 
with respect to the punishment of offences 
against women and children? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrueEws) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, there were no Returns of the re- 
commendation of Grand Juries with re- 
spect to this Act in the possession of the 
Home Office. 


THE IRISH LAND LAW BILL AND THE 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upoa-Tyne): In the absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would answer 
the Question I wish to ask. It is with 
reference to the date on which the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill will be taken. I understand it is 
impossible for the Irish Land Law Bill 
to leave ‘‘ another place”’ till Monday. 
If so, it is im ible that it could be in 
our hands till Tuesday morning. In 
that case does the Chief Secretary in- 
tend to take the third reading of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
on Tuesday evening ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who had just come in be- 
hind the Chair): I think the House will 
agree that it would be entirely in accord- 
ance with the pledge given by the Go- 
vernment if they took the third reading of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
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Billon Tuesday evening, provided that the 
Land Bill was in circulation on Tuesday 
morning. Of course, if the Irish Land 
Law Bill is not circulated on Tuesday 
morning, the third reading will not be 
taken on Tuesday evening. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Then the en- 
gagement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury comes to this—that we shall have 
from between 11 and 12 o’clock on Tues- 
day forenoon until 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon to consider the Irish Land Law 
Bill. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS—REPRESENTATION IN THIS 
HOUSE. 


Mr, LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Who now informally represented the 
Board of Works in the House? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) asked that Notice 
should be given of the Question. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — IN- 
QUIRY AS TO THE CONDUCT OF THE 
CONSTABULARY AT BODYKE, CO. 
CLARE, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, keeping in view 
the action of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in appointing a 
Commissioner to inquire into the tithes 
disturbances in Wales, he would not re- 
consider his refusal to inquire into the 
recent conduct of the Constabulary in the 
County of Clare ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): At Bodyke ? 

Mr. DILLON: And Feakle. — 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. All 
the information which I have received 
from these quarters since I had the 
honour of addressing the House on the 
subject leads me to believe that the 
police acted admirably, and that no in- 
quiry whatever is required. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

In reply to Sir Joszrn Prasz (Dur- 
ham, Barnard Castle), 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that on Monday 
the Government proposed to take Supply, 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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which was urgent. At about 10 o’clock 
they would move to report Progress, in 
order to proceed with the subject of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Mail Contract. 

In reply to Mr. Oxanoy (Dublin 
Co., N.), ‘ 


Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) said, that he 
proposed that evening to move that the 
House go into Committee on the Mer- 
chandize Marks Bill. He hoped that the 
Bill might be discussed in Committee on 
Monday. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
state when it is proposed to circulate the 
Bill mentioned by the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary yesterday, in reply to 
a Question of mine, a Bill which is 
stated to have been based upon the Re- 
port of the Irish Poor Relief Inquiry 
Commissioners ; and, whether he could 
not now explain what the proposals of 
the Government are ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am afraid, 
Sir, it would not be in Order for me to 
explain the Bill now; but what I pro- 
pose doing is to circulate with the Bill a 
Memorandum explaining the nature of 
the Bill, and the object of its introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any indication on what 
day it will be printed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will be 
printed immediately. I hope it will be 
circulated to-morrow or Monday. 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—CELEBRATION OF THE Isr OF 
JULY (BELFAST) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he had any 
information that the Ist of July was 
passing quietly in Belfast; and what 
arrangements the authorities had made 
for the preservation of the peace of that 


city ? 

Tnx CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have re- 
ceived no information to-day of the con- 
dition of things ; but the Reports which 
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I have recently received lead me to 
believe that the arrangements for deal- 
ing with any disturbances that may 
arise in Belfast are better than they 
have been on any previous occasion. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Among the Notices dis- 
posed of, in consequence of the course 
of proceedings adopted last night upon 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, there were two given by my hon. 
and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell); one re- 
lating to the 2nd clause, and to the pro- 
tection afforded by the Trades Unions 
Act to all persons in respect of exclusive 
dealing, not in respect of violation of 
contract ; and the other relating to the 
6th clause, and providing for the power 
of obtaining a judicial issue of the pro- 
ceedings under that clause. I wish to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they are disposed, with regard to either 
or both of those Amendments, to incor- 
porate them in the Bill? but I have not 
the slightest right to expect an answer 
now. I only mention the matter for 
convenience. I will give Notice of the 
Question for Monday, if the Government 
are not prepared at present to say 
“ Aye” or “‘ No” upon the subject. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Barrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I should be unwilling to give a 
final answer without having the Ques- 
tion before me; but I am afraid I cannot 
hold out any hope that the answer will 
be favourable. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then I 
will put down a Question for Monday, 
in order that the matter may be quite 
clear. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oa J 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CULTIVATION OF WASTE LANDS, 


RESOLUTION. 


_ Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
in rising to move— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, owner- 
ship of land should carry with it the duty of 
cultivation, and that in all cases where d 
capable of cultivation with profit, and not 
devoted to some tee of pubile utility or 
enjoyment, is held in a waste or uncultivated 
state, the local authorities ought to have the 
power to compulsorily acquire such land by 
payment to the owner for a limited term of an 
annual sum not exceeding the then average net 
annual produce of the said lands, in order that 
such local authorities may in their discretion 
let the said lands to tenant cultivators, with 
such conditions as to term of tenancy, rent, 
reclamation, drainage, and cultivation respec- 
tively as shall afford reasonable encouragement, 
opportunities, facilities, and security for the 
due cultivation and development of the said 
land,” 

said, he was aware that abstract Reso- 
lutions moved in that House without the 
immediate prospect of legislation follow- 
ing were often a waste of time; but last 
year, when he introduced a Bill on this 
subject, he was told by many hon. Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House that 
no measure of that character ought to 
be brought forward except by one of the 
Members of the Front Benches. He 
could scarcely expect such a measure 
from the present Government, and he 
had seen no sign of any inclination 
towards such a measure from the Oppo- 
sition Front Bench. For this reason, 
and because of the utter impossibility of 
carrying in this Session a contentious 
Bill by a private Member, he now 
attempted to proceed by Resolution to 
elicit through debate and in the Divi- 
sion “obby an expression of opinion 
from the House on his proposal. He 
would remind the House that in the last 
Parliament he introduced a Bill involv- 
ing the same principle—i.e., that of 
compulsory cultivation, but differing in 
some very important details from the 
Resolution now submitted. That Bill 
was fairly discussed on second reading, 
and then withdrawn. He would ven- 
ture to submit three propositions, all 
of which seemed to him to be clear, 
and the acceptance of which by the 
House would involve the acceptance of 
the Resolution in spirit if not in each of 
its details. The first of these proposi- 
tions was that the right of ownership of 
cultivable land ought to carry with it 
the duty of cultivation. He used the 
word “‘cultivation” in its widest sense 
as equivalent to utilization, not meaning 
necessarily cereal or green crops, but 
that it should furnish employment. The 
second proposition was that of the culti- 
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vable land in the United Kingdom there 
were now 12,000,000 acres in an un- 
cultivated state. He had heard strong 
denials from hon. Members, whose opi- 
nions were entitled to respect in that 
House, that there was a solitary acre 
of such land uncultivated except on 
account of the exigencies of a vacant 
farm ; but he hoped to be able to satisfy 
the House that his view was correct. 
The third proposition, which followed 
upon the other two, was that, when the 
owner would not cultivate, means should 
be adopted to insure due cultivation. 
With regard to the first of these con- 
tentions, it had been said by a former 
Member of this House—one of world- 
wide repute asa political economist—that 
whenever in any country the proprietor, 
generally speaking, ceased to be an im- 
prover, political economy had nothing to 
say in defence of landed property, as so 
established, when the owner was merely 
a sinecurist quartered upon it. With- 
out, however, relying upon political 
economy, he would submit that as a 
matter of law the principle had been 
recognized over and over again in this 
country that all holding of land was 
subject to the well-being of the popula- 
tion, and he submitted that Parliament 
was the supreme and only interpreter 
from time to time of what that well- 
being was, and there was no ownership of 
land known which permitted the owner 
to do what he pleased withit. On the con- 
trary, Parliament had always claimed 
control over the manner of ownership, 
and even to deprive the owner of his 
possession when his ownership conflicted 
with something that Parliament con- 
sidered to be for the well-being of the 
country. That was seen in the case of 
railways, canals, and town improve- 
ments. Even when the owner was left 
in possession, he was not allowed either 
by Statute or by Common Lawto do what 
he pleased with the land. The Civil and 
Criminal Law contained remedies and 
penalties against him if he used or 
abused his ownership to the annoyance 
or injury of his fellow-citizens. In a 
crowded country like this, from which 
people were recommended to emigrate, 
a man who held large quantities of land 
in an uncultivated state was guilty of an 
offence which, if not yet a legal, was 
certainly a moral offence, and an offence 
which the law ought to step in and 
deal with. Here, wherea large number 
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of people were out of employment—and 
a little while ago the fact of their being 
out of employment was of interest to 
Conservative Members, and when there 
was land which would afford employ- 
ment but did not, owing to the action 
or non-action of the owners, he urged 
that the Legislature had a duty as well 
asa right to step in and make that a 
legal offence which was now a moral 
offence. If land would provide reason- 
able and profitable employment for the 
unemployed, the owner should be 
warned that he would not be permitted 
to deprive the masses of facilities for 
honest existence. Unoccupied and un- 
used land near great towns escaped the 
local rating, whilst its value for building 
purposes was enormously increased by 
the mere augmentation of population. 
Those who leave land unoccupied near 
large centres of population laid a burden 
upon the ratepayers, as the land escaped 
the burden which it oughtto bear. The 
objection would probably be raised again 
—** May not a man do what he likes 
with his own property?” To that he 
replied, the law says ‘‘ No.” They had 
already legislated with reference to cer- 
tain classes of property in the direction 
to which he had referred. No property 
could be more valuable to a man who 
had no other property than his labour, 
but an able-bodied man was not allowed 
to let his labour lie idle, and to live upon 
charity ; he was not even free to transfer 
his labour suddenly, if ke left behind 
him a wife and children. He would be 
punished as a rogue and vagabond. If 
labour was burdened with penalties, 
then land, which had none of the 
anguish, none of the misery, and none 
of the pressure which labour had tv 
bear, might be made by the House 
subject to the same burdens. He 
asked the House to declare that here, 
where the struggle for life was a 
very bitter one, that bitterness should 
not be enhanced by the people being 
told that there was land across the At- 
lantic or across the Pacific for them 
when there was land in this country to 
cultivate if they were only permitted to 
do so. He had been asked whether he 
thought anyone would be idiot enough 
to have land in an uncultivated state 
which could be cultivated with profit? 
Without going into that question, he 
could assure the House that what he 
had stated was absolutely the case. He 
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admitted that it was not easy at first to 
say how much of the uncultivated land 
was absolutely cultivable with profit. 
By that term he meant land which, as a 
first charge, repaid life to the labourer 
engaged in its cultivation, reimbursed 
all outlay of interest necessary to insure 
cultivation, and left any margin, how- 
ever small, beyond, even if it did not 
produce enough profit for the tenant 
farmer. He quite admitted that before 
he could induce hon. Members to vote 
with him they would have to contradict 
flatly the doctrine laid down by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, that there were three 
classes to be maintained from the land 
—the landlord, the tenant farmer, and 
the cultivator; and he urged that if the 
land in any case would only maintain 
two classes and not three, it was the 
duty of Parliament to see that it did 
maintain the two rather than it should 
be idle and maintain none. And if the 
land would neither maintain three 
classes nor two, but would maintain 
one, the cultivating labourer, then it 
was the duty of Parliament to see that 
it maintained the one rather than that 
otherwise helpless one should die. 
Now, there had been no investigation 
directed expressly to ascertain what un- 
cultivated land was capable of cultiva- 
tion with profit, and therefore the evi- 
dence upon that subject has been got 
incidentally. Mr. J. B. Denton—who 
was examined before the Royal Com- 
mission presided over by the Duke of 
Richmond—estimated the irreclaimable 
land in England and Wales at 4,722,100 
acres ; the cultivated land at 27,000,000 
acres ; and the uncultivated land capa- 
ble of improvement at 5,596,000 acres. 
In Ireland, Professor Baldwin and 
Major Robinson, in their Report, showed 
that 6,000,000 acres of land were com- 
paratively worthless, and the greater part 
of this was capable of being, and ought 
to be, reclaimed. On making a further 
examination into the subject Professor 
Baldwin said he was inclined to think 
there was some exaggeration as to the 
amount of waste lands in Ireland. 
There were not, he said, more than 
1,500 acres of land capable of reclama- 
tion, 1,000,000 acres of bog land, and at 
least three or four times that amount of 
semi-waste which would admit of re- 
clamation. The Professor afterwards 
admitted that, at the present, this semi- 
waste was absolutely worthless, pro- 
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ducing no profit to the landlord or any- 
one else. Hon. Members might 4 
with the distress in Ireland, how was it 

ossible there could be so much waste ; 

ut he would show them. He might 
observe in passing that this statement 
of Professor Baldwin was corroborated 
by Major Robinson, these two gentle- 
men being Assistant Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, and certainly they could 
not be accused of trying to make a case 
for the theory he (Mr. Bradlaugh) put 
forward. He thought it quite possible 
that some of the Irish Officials might 
express an opinion as to the value of 
Major Robinson’s evidence; but cer- 
tainly they would not suggest that any, 
of the hon. Members sitting around him 
had had anything to do with fixing the 
kind of testimony which the Major gave. 
Mr. A. J. Kettle showed why this un- 
cultivated land existed. In his evidence 
before the Commission, Mr. Kettle said 
that in a great part of Mayo and on the 
mountains and bogside of Tipperary and 
Kerry there had been endeavours to re- 
claim the land by the tenants, who had 
had no help but their own hands, with no 
capital advanced by their landlords, but 
done solely by the tenants with their 
own labour and the little savings from 
the earnings they might have got by 
harvesting in England and elsewhere ; 
and, said Mr. Kettle, the moment they 
had by their exertions created property 
in a rude way and made the land furnish 
a crop, the landlords raised their rents, 
so that rather than that one class should 
live, the land was put waste again, not 
contributing its share of Imperial taxa- 
tion, escaping what might be its burden 
of local taxation, and driving men to 
starvation and misery who were willing 
to earn an honest livelihood. No wonder 
they had Land Leagues and agrarian 
crime in Ireland. The bog lands them- 
selves, it was shown, might be dealt 
with, and that was why, in his Motion, 
he preferred, as well for the bog lands of 
Ireland as of others, that where large 
drainage works were necessary to insure 
cultivation the Local Authorities should 
have power to raise money, and do that 
which the individual could not do by 
himself. As an illustration of what 
might be done in the reclamation of 
waste land, he might instance the case 
of Penstraze Moor, in Cornwall, which 
in 10 years had been converted from 
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moorland into productive land, main- 
taining a considerable number of fami- 
lies, with cottages and flower and fruit 
gardens. The landlord, prior to his 
letting the land, got nothing whatever 
for it; but during the 10 years he 
had received from the willing tenants 
£1,084 in fine renewals which they were 
willing to pay, but which they ought 
not to have paid. He was pressing this 
upon the House because, sooner or later, 
the country would have come face to 
face with this question. The Land 
Question of this country would be the 
battle question of this country. It might 
be made a peaceful battle-ground if 
Gentlemen of large property on both 
sides of the House would understand 
that by small concessions they might 
grow richer as well as enrich the poor ; 
and if they made none the crash would 
come which the wisest would be unable 
to prevent, and which would carry ruin 
on all sides. Taking the evidence as to 
England, Wales, and Ireland together, 
he estimated that there were 11,000,000 
acres of cultivable land in these coun- 
tries. He would not try and reckon the 
land of Scotland, because he could not 
do it with any considerable accuracy. 
The witnesses spoke of ‘‘ immense tracts 
of land” lying uncultivated, and he ad- 
mitted that a good deal of this land was 
at such a level above the sea as practi- 
cally to make cultivation impossible. 
Still, there were many ways of utilizing 
the utilizable, if people were not too 
careful of themselves and too careless of 
the misery round about. One Selkirk- 
shire farmer explained why waste culti- 
vation did not prosper in Scotland. He 
had tried to reclaim some waste. He 
built a wall and drained the land, and 
then the landlord determined the tenancy 
and allowed him nothing for the im- 
provement. As mischief had been made 
in Ireland by harsh, brutally harsh, 
action on the part of landlords, so mis- 
chief was being made in Scotland now ; 
and to deal with it in small pieces of 
legislation here and there, when they 
might give the people the opportunity 
of dealing with it themselves in a way 
that would make them peaceable, con- 
tented, and happy—to deal with it by 
repression or armed force, when they 
might deal with it by enabling them to 
dig and plant—he maintained was a 
most unwise course, unless they wished 
to provoke conflict. He proposed that 
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the House should decide that the Local 


Authorities should have power com- 
pulsorily to take away from the land- 
owner land which he had not cultivated ; 
that the land so taken away should be 
given to the tenant and cultivated for a 
limited term, with power on the part of 
the tenant to renew the tenancy on his 
showing that he had improved the land 
in his cultivation. To encourage in- 
creased cultivation and industry he would 
give a longer term at the same rental 
for every percentage of improvement 
the tenant had made. Where a man 
knew that he tilled the land for his own 
benefit the crop came richer to him. 
There was an energy in his cultivation 
of the land which no mere hired labour 
could produce. He maintained that this 
was no revolutionary measure. It was a 
measure which would give employment 
to the unemployed, make thrifty those 
who had now nothing to save, reduce 
the poor rates by putting fewer people 
with less claim upon them, and increase 
the purchasing power of every artizan’s 
wage. This was no mere Land Ques- 
tion; it was a trade question as well. 
Employers of labour were coming face 
to face with terrible struggles, We, in 
this country, however, might say with 

ride that the men who had struck for 
higher wages since education had become 
more common and literature more cheap 
had become more patient, more law- 
abiding than any other people in the 
world. He would take as an illustration 
the recent strike in Northumberland. 
There had been no riot, disorder, or 
mischief; but there had been much 
hunger and misery. He intended to 
persevere with this Motion and to press 
it to a Division so that the people might 
judge between those who proposed 
employment for the unemployed which 
cost the Nation something, and those 
who proposed employment which cost 
the Nation nothing, but which brought 
money into the National purse. The 
Government and its Supporters proposed 
huge works of relief, costing millions of 
money ; he, on the other hand, proposed 
works all over the country which paid 
their own profit. But he might be 
asked, ‘‘ How can you expect produce 
to be reared here when you cannot com- 

ete with foreign produce now?” He 
had already tried to remove one of the 
difficulties which had handicapped this 
country against foreign competition in 
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relation to market and dairy produce by 
destroying the infamous system of tolls. 
He frankly admitted that in this he had 
the most potent assistance from Gentle- 
men opposite. He would ask those 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House who were directors of 
large railways, and who represented 
the large interest of capital, to con- 
sider how much they impoverished 
the people here by giving favourable 
preferential rates to people far off, 
thereby starving and killing the la- 
bourer at our own doors. He would 
tell those who represented landed in- 
terests, whether they sat on the Go- 
vernment side of the House or on 
his own side, that it was no use relying 
upon old Statutes and old deeds—old 
Statutes made when land and force 
made the law. Hammer, spade, and 
loom had to be heard to-day; and if 
this House would not hearken to them 
now, they would make themselves 
heard in times of hunger and of 
misery. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, he rose to second the very conserva- 
tive proposition of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He (Mr. 
P. Stanhope) called it conservative, in 
the truest sense of the word, meaning 
as it did the gradual solution of the 
great land problem in such a rational 
and simple manner as might in time 
come to be accepted by the House. He 
desired, however, to speak on the Mo- 
tion asit affected one branch of the sub- 
ject. The Black Country, in which his 
constituency was situated, was the great 
centre of the iron industry of the Mid- 
land Counties. At one time it was a 
very fertile agricultural district, but 
owing to the action of mining and in- 
dustrial operations it had become nearly 
a waste. Five hundred thousand people 
had to live a hard, painful, and weary 
life in this district; and, quite apart 
from the profitable character of the 
cultivation, he would urge in the inte- 
rests of the happiness of the people, in 
the interests of their enjoyment, that it 
was desirable that some steps should be 
taken to put under the plough or the 
spade a plots and parcels of land as 
might be available for the purpose. In 
the Black Country there were 50,000 
acres of waste land; and in Durham, 
North Yorkshire, and other mining dis- 
tricts there were thousands of acres 
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lying waste. The original system under 
which the mines in this particular dis- 
trict were developed was by the land- 
lord giving a lease to some person to 
get the coal or the mineral under the 
surface. Generally there was a condi- 
tion 1n the lease that the surface of the 
land should be restored to cultivation 
after the mineral had been obtained, or 
in default a fine to be paid to the land- 
lord. In the majority of instances the 
worker of the mine had preferred to pay 
the fine to the landlord, who, instead of 
using it for the purpose of restoring the 
surface of his property, had pocketed the 
money and kept the land in an unculti- 
vated state. The result had been preju- 
dicial to the population of the district, 
who could not, like the more fortunate 
landlord, migrate to more fertile places ; 
and he would like to see the Local Au- 
thority empowered to compulsorily take 
over land surrounding these districts on 
equitable conditions and enabled to let 
it out in times of depression for the 
purpose of affording some means of sub- 
sistence to struggling families. There 
were a large number of cases, some of 
which he would quote to the House, 
where these lands had been restored 
either to cultivation or to the purposes 
of enjoyment. The House might be in- 
clined to think that the plan suggested in 
the Motion possessed no possible means 
of profit. But in a district with which 
he was acquainted there were no less 
than 2,500 acres of mining waste which, 
though unprofitable at the present time, 
might under some power conferred on 
the Local Authority be restored, if not for 
the purposes of cultivation, at all events 
for purposes of recreation in which di- 
rection this sort of land had been suc- 
cessfully utilized, and the borough sur- 
veyor in that district said with regard 
to cultivable land now land now lying 
waste in these localities— 

“T am bound to confess that where there has 
been a failure to make the land yield a profit 
by small tenants, it is due to the enormously 
exaggerated value which is placed on the land 
by the owners in the shape of rent.” 

The proposition of his hon. Friend was 
made for tho purpose of avoiding the 
exaction of these high rents. Its object 
was that the Local Authority should 
step in between indolent and exacting 
landlords and those who on fair condi- 
tions were eager to become their tenants, 
and afford them facilities for cultivating 
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land which was at present useless and 
unprofitable. In this time of distress the 
poor rate was enormous, and the whole 
of it fell upon the poorer class, and 
the great proprietors of land, who had 
worked out hundreds of thousands of 
pounds from the land, did not contribute 
one farthing in poor rates to the support 
of the people whom they had attracted 
to these centres of industry. He thought 
that the proposition advanced by his hon. 
Friend was one which would be gene- 
rally accepted by the country, if for 
the moment it were not adopted by the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘in the opinion of this House, ownership of 
land should carry with it the duty of cultiva- 
tion, and that in all cases where land capable 
of cultivation with profit, and not devoted to 
some purpose of public utility or enjoyment, is 
held in a waste or uncultivated state, the local 
authorities ought to have the power to compul- 
sorily acquire such land by payment to the 
owner for a limited term of an annual sum not 
exceeding the then average net annual pro- 
duce of the said lands in order that such local 
authorities may in their discretion let the said 
lands to tenant cultivators, with such condi- 
tions as to term of tenancy, rent, reclamation, 
drainage, and cultivation respectively as shall 
afford reasonable encouragement, opportunities, 
facilities, and security for the due cultivation 
and development of the said land,”—(Mr. 
Bradlaugh,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 

proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton commenced his speech with an 
appeal to the House to treat his Motion 
as a serious question, and he was not al- 
together indisposed to accede to that ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who, he frankly 
acknowledged, had, in the course of his 
observations, dealt with a variety of sub- 
jects the importance of which could not 
be overrated. He could not, however, 
help noticing the great discrepancy 
which existed between the Motion be- 
fore the House and the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Wednesbury 
(Mr. P. Stanhope) who seconded it, for 
while the Motion, so far as he under- 
stood it, was limited to the acquisition 
by the Local Authority of land lying 
waste and uncultivated, the seconder 
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went a great deal further—namely, that 
the Local Authority should be enabled to 
step in between indolent and exacting 
landlords and their tenants and reduce 
the rents. He would, however, have the 
two hon. Gentlemen to reconcile their 
views. According to the main conten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, the ownership of land carried with 
it the duty of cultivation. Not only did 
it carry with it the duty of cultivation, 
but also the practice, unless there were 
some very good reasons to the contrary. 
It was an unfortunate fact that there 
were thousands of acres now lying out of 
cultivation, and the process was con- 
tinuing. But why? Because, unfor- 
tunately, it had been found that to cul- 
tivate did not pay. No man, however, 
would let land lie idle of his own free 
will and desire, unless he were a lunatic. 
The fact of the matter was that it cost 
more to cultivate land than its produce 
realized. What was the hon. Member’s 
remedy for all this? He said—‘‘ Give 
the Local Authority powers to acquire 
this land by compulsion. Let them buy 
it out of the Public Funds and let it out 
to new tenants.” But why should the 
new tenants be able to make the land 
pay any better than the old? Did he 
understand the hon. Member to contem- 
plate that no rent was to be paid for that 
land in the future? If that were so, 
how was the interest upon the purchase- 
money to be paid? If the land was to 
be taken by compulsion, without any 
purchase-money being paic, we should 
indeed have arrived at a new develop- 
ment in tho doctrine of public plunder. 
The hon. Member spoke of heavy rents 
having been charged, and of tenants’ 
improvements having been unjustly and 
unfairly confiscated by the landlords; 
but, surely, the hon. Member was suffi- 
ciently a master of this question to know 
that the confiscation of improvements 
by a landlord was not possible at the 
present day; and that every tenant who 
made improvements on his land did re- 
ceive compensation for them, and, more- 
over, could claim compensation by law. 
The hon. Member also gave a definition 
of what he called cultivation and profit. 
He said that he meant by cultivation 
that which would give life to the person 
who cultivated, and any margin would 
be profit; and he spoke of 12,000,000 of 
acres in the United Kingdom which 
might be cultivated with profit. Where 
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did those 12,000,000 acres come from ? 
With all respect for the hon. Member, 
until he heard a further and more com- 
plete elucidation of his views upon the 
subject, he would be very much disposed 
to question the fact of anything approach- 
ing that number of acres being unculti- 
vated at the present time. His objec- 
tion to the Motion was that it was 
not only abstract, but also vague in 
the extreme. The principle of the 
Motion was that subject to certain 
conditions, where land was in a waste or 
an uncultivated state, the Local Authori- 
ties ought to be armed with compulsory 

ower to take those lands. To the 
broad principle that for the public good 
land might be taken by compulsion he 
had no opposition to offer, but it must 
be proved to be for the public good, and 
he did not think the hon. Member had 
shown that to be the case on the present 
occasion. Again, compensation must be 
given to those people from whom the 
land was compulsorily taken. The hon. 
Member defined the compensation which 
would be given to many persons, and it 
would be something of this kind. The 
only payment made to the owners would 
be for a limited number of years an 
annual sum, which was absolutely no- 
thing at all. One of the hon. Member’s 
conditions was that the land must be 
capable of cultivation with profit. Ifthe 
description of cuitivable land given by 
the hon. Member—‘‘ utilization afford- 
ing employment and realizing a profit” 
—were adhered to it would be found 
that very little of the land of the coun- 
try would come within the scope of this 
Motion—— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that his 
definition was land which would leave 
any surplus whatever after providing 
life for the labourer and reimbursing 
with interest any capital invested in 
securing such cultivation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Quite so; but whe- 
ther land was cultivable to that extent 
or not could only be proved by trial, and 
in such a trial he did not think public 
money should be expended. ‘hen, 
again, what did the hon. Member mean 
by waste land? Did the hon. Member 
propose to exclude grass land? Would 
he exclude land which, as the phrase 
went, laid itself down to grass? Did 
he exclude gardens and parks? Did he 
exclude land which had gone back to 
rabbits? These were all questions de- 
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serving of answer and of some considera- 
tion from the hon. Member. Again, 
take the case of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Some parts of those Highlands 
were capable of cultivation, but other 
parts were not. He knew instances of 
enormous reclamations being made. 
Perhaps the hon, Member might say 
that this land was capable of being 
cultivated with profit and ought to be 
acquired by the Local Authorities, 
and paid for out of Public Funds. He 
might remark, however, that in many 
cases these reclamations had been enor- 
mous losses. Then, what did the hon. 
Member say about deer forests? Ac- 
cording to his view deer forests did 
fulfil the hon. Member’s conditions of 
cultivation by which they would be ex- 
cluded from the operation of his scheme. 
They did afford employment, and they 
did produce a profit. He wanted to 
know on what grounds the hon. Mem- 
ber was going to dictate to persons 
whose capital was invested in land unless 
he intended to apply the same principle 
to those whose capital was invested in 
trades and manufactures. He recog- 
nized the difficulties of the situation 
quite as much as the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and he desired to meet 
the hon. Gentleman, and all who enter- 
tained similar views, in the spirit in 
which he appealed to hon. Members 
who sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House. If there were one thing which 
he desired to see more than another it 
was that there should be a large addi- 
tion to the number of owners of land in 
this country. He wished to see more 
land brought into cultivation, but he was 
afraid we could only look for that to 
some future a ggg? in the prices 
of produce. on. Members opposite 
should remember the growth of mecha- 
nical science was such that to-day we— 
with our old and partially worn-out soil 
—had to compete on practically equal 
terms with the vast and fertile wheat 
fields of the far West of America aad 
the boundless plains of India. ‘This 
was a fact that accounted to a great 
extent for the state of things which they 
all, equally with the hon. Member, de- 
plored, and which Parliament and the 
country would have to look honestly in 
the face. It was not for him to-night to 
state by what meansa remedy could be 
found, but it was his firm belief, if the 
Motion of the hon. Member were given 
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practical effect to, it would only add to 
and increase our existing difficulties, 
and it was for this reason that he hoped 
it would be rejected by the House. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, not only did he sympathize with 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), but he 
agreed with almost everything that had 
fallen from him. The central principle 
of the Resolution he presumed to be 
this—that the ownership of land car- 
ried with it the duty of cultivation. 
That was the principle which the hon. 
Member asked the House to affirm, and 
it would remain afterwards for the 
House to determine the best means of 
giving practical effect to the principle. 
The cause of land going out of cultiva- 
tion was in a great measure due to the 
conditions landlords attached to cultiva- 
tion. A large portion of the land now 
considered to be uncultivable could be 
made so. There were thousands of acres 
which did not now yield 6d. an acre 
which might be cultivated to pay at 
least 2s. 6d. an acre by industry under 
changed conditions. He had in his 
own experience seen small holdings on 
the hillsides of Scotland that had been 
reclaimed exclusively at the cost of the 
holders themselves ; and in almost every 
case—he was sorry to say he did not 
know any exception—at the end of the 
lease the Jandlord had exacted something 
like 15s. an acre, the full value of the 
land, from the man who had given it 
that value. The right hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) said farmers 
were now fully protected by the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. But such was 
by no means the case. He, unfortunately 
for himself, had reclaimed 250 acres of 
land at his own expense. Before re- 
clamation the land was valueless, and 
the landlord had spent nothing. At the 
end of the lease he had to go out without 
receiving a farthing of compensation. 
He did not complain of this, because he 
made the bargain; but so long as the 
present system remained he was not 
disposed to renew the experiment, and 
such examples did not encourage others. 
Given a free hand and perpetuity of 
tenure, he believed a large proportion 
of the land now considered uncultivable 
would be cultivated with profit to the 
cultivators and with great advantage to 
the nation. He would urge owners of 
land to consider carefully their present 
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position, and to accept some such pro- 
posal as that of the hon. Member. He 
was not prepared to deal with properties 
so hardly as his hon. Friend; but he 
thought that for land which an owner 
was not receiving 6d. an acre, from ls, 
to 2s. 6d. per acre would be a good price 
to pay him for it. Small patches of land 
would be highly prized by labourers to 
eke out their wages. As the question of 
deer forests had been raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he would say 
that he believed the practice in Scotland 
had actually deteriorated the land ; and 
instead of doing anything to increase the 
wealth of the country, the practice of 
afforesting had diminished it. Fewer 
men were employed, and until late years 
a smaller return was produced. He in- 
— into the circumstances of one 

eer forest in particular. He was sure 
it would have been far more profitably 
turned to sheep farming at that time. It 
was impracticable to carry on farming 
under the present system of tenure. The 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman was 
directed more to small holdings, and 
that was the direction in which the cul- 
tivation of the country in the future 
must proceed. He did not believe there 
would be much recovery from the present 
depression until they succeeded in in- 
ducing a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation to settle on the land, and relieve 
the congestion of large towns. By this 
means they would increase cultivation, 
and add generally +o the welfare of the 
community. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he thought if the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who 
made the Motion, had visited the 
Eastern Counties, and seen the state of 
things there, he would have put the 
Motion in a different way, for he would 
have found there was no great desire 
on the part of the agricultural la- 
bourers to occupy land other than gar- 
den ground, because they knew that to 
farm the land at the present agricul- 
tural prices meant that their remunera- 
tion would not be so good as what they 
now received for their labour. There 
was nothing easier than to put the 
theory of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to the test. There were thousands 
of acres in East Anglia which could be 
bought for less money than it had cost 
the owners to erect the buildings and 
effect the existing improvements upon 
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them. And ofall classes of farmers the 
yeomen had suffered most. He was one 
himself ; and though he would not detail 
his own sufferings to the House, he 
could assure them that this class of 
farmers was hard pushed to make both 
ends meet. Hecould hardly accept the 
statement that there were 12,000,000 
acres of land out of cultivation ; but, 
unfortunately, large quantities of land 
were becoming more and more unprofit- 
able, and, until prices improved, he saw 
no hope of a better state of things. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
his complaint of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) was made on different 
grounds to that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
The right hon. Gentleman complained 
that the Motion was too vague and 
general in its terms; his complaint was 
that it was too specific. If his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bradlaugh) had confined 
himself to the assertion that the State 
had a right, when necessary for the well- 
being of the community, to step in and 
expropriate the owners of the soil at the 
market value, he should not object; but 
the hon. Member had chosen by this 
Motion to introduce a series of propo- 
sitions, every one of which appeared to 
him to be legally unworkable, econo- 
mically unsound, and morally unjust. 
In the first place, the hon. Member as- 
serted that there was a duty of culti- 
vation on the part of every owncr of the 
soil. That was a very general propo- 
sition. There wasa duty of cultivation 
under one set of circumstances, and one 
set of circumstances only, and that was 
in so far, and only in so far, as non-cul- 
tivation meant injury to the community 
in which the land was situated. If the 
en yore of the hon. Member had 

een qualified in that way he would so 
far have supported it. But the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member seemed to go 
further, and amount to this—that the 
Local Authority was to be entitled to 
speculate, for speculation it would be, 
at the expense of the ratepayers in land 
which might not yield an adequate re- 
turn. Then in regard to the mode of pay- 
ment proposed by the Motion, assuming 
that the case was one in which expro- 
priation ought to be carried out, it was, 
in his opinion, the case that there were 
conditions of land tenure which were in- 
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consistent with the welfare of the com- 
munity ; but that was a state of matters 
which had grown up under laws for 
which the Representatives of the people 
were responsible. They could not, con- 
sistently with the system on which the 
government of the country was carried 
out, take away property which was ac- 
quired on terms held out tothe purchasers 
by the State of which they were members. 
If the Government had made a mistake 
in those terms, it would be perfectly 
right that the Government should come 
forward and buy out those who held the 
land to the prejudice of the community 
on fair marketable terms; but the per- 
sons to suffer must not be the individual 
owners who purchased on the authority 
of the State guarantee. The sufferer 
must be the State who made the mis- 
take, and the taxpayer whom the State 
represented. He himself should like to 
see the Local Authorities in our towns 
and villages armed with powers which 
would enable them to acquire such land 
as was necessary for the development 
and proper increase of those towns and 
villages, and to acquire such land on 
other than ransom or speculative terms. 
It ought to be possible to purchase land 
wanted for that purpose upon such terms 
as would be fixed for a Railway Company 
by a valuer in an ordinary case, and 
subject to the qualification, as regards 
the future, which he would state. He 
recognized the justice of the proposal 
that the special unearned increment 
arising from the fact that the town or 
village was developing ought not to be- 
long to the owner of the adjacent land ; 
but the law had in the past given him 
that, and while it would be perfectly 
right and proper to declare that this 
special unearned increment, as distin- 
guished from the general increment due 
to any general rise in the value of pro- 
perty, where it accrued in the future 
should belong to those who had created 
it, the State could not take it away 
from those to whom the law in the 
past had given it. Supposing that a 
man should, with a view to building 
on it, have allowed his land to lie 
waste, and that the net annual value 
was, in consequence, only 3s. 6d. per 
acre or less, would the hon. Member 
propose that nothing more should be 
given to the owner? What he said was, 
that in the future it would be perfectly 
fair to declare that a Local Authority 
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might buy land adjacent to a town or 
village necessary for its development 
on the terms he had indicated. In his 
opinion, the Motion, if carried and acted 
on, would lead to great injustice. and 
therefore he could not support it; but 
he was ready to vote for a Resolution 
affirming the right of the community to 
interfere with private ownership on good 
grounds, at a fitting time, and on proper 
terms. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
that the expression ‘‘land capable of 
cultivation with profit” begged the 
question. He wished to bring to the 
notice of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton the fact that it was because land 
was incapable of cultivation at a profit 
that it went out of cultivation. In many 
a of the county which he represented 
and was going out of cultivation because 
of the incidence of local taxation and of 
the tremendous stress of foreign compe- 
tition. Would the hon. Member ex- 
plain how waste land was to be culti- 
vated at a profit when good land was 
going out of cultivation because it would 
not pay ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: In the same 
way as Penstraze Moor was made to pay 
when land near it was alleged to have 
gone out of cultivation ? 

Masor RASCH said, he should like 
to know who was to pay for the amateur 
experiments in agriculture recommended 
by the hon. Member? The tenant- 
farmer certainly could not bear any in- 
crease of local taxation at a time when 
it cost 40s. a quarter to grow wheat 
which it was difficult to sell for 25s. a 
quarter. He questioned whether any 
good was likely to result from crude and 
abstract schemes, such as that of the 
hon. Member. 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Tikeston) said, that the hon. Member 
for the Maldon Division of Essex had 
said that agricultural labourers were 
not anxious to obtain land; but, did 
not almost all hon. Members on the 
opposite side at the last Election state 
in their Election addresses that they 
were ready to give land to the labourers 
if they desired it? That showed they 
then thought that the labourers desired 
to obtain possession of land, as in fact 
they did, if they could get it at a 
moderate rent—that was to say, the 
same rent as was paid by the farmer. 
The fact was, that agricultural la- 
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bourers could not get, at a moderate 
rent, the land which they were eager 
to cultivate in small plots. It was be- 
cause he believed that the plan of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) would create an opening for 
these small cultivating occupiers of land 
that he thought it should have the sup- 
port of those who were interested in the 
condition of the agricultural labourers. 
It was most unfortunate that we should 
now have millions of acres of unculti- 
vated land, which was intended to be 
cultivated and to grow food. No one 
who locked at these millions of acres 
growing nothing but weeds, could help 
thinking that there must be something 
wrong with the legislation of a country 
which allowed land to go out of cultiva- 
tion, when the labourers of the counties 
in which this land was situated were 
anxious to obtain land, but were not 
able to do so. He believed that the 
proposal before them, if it received the 
sanction of the House, would promote 
the estabiishment of allotments all over 
the country, which was most desirable. 
We had now an agricultural population 
which was fast disappearing from the 
country. Some 30,000 people mi- 
grated annually from the rural dis- 
tricts to our large towns or to foreign 
lands. That was not satisfactory. 
It flooded the labour market in the 
towns and destroyed the peasantry which 
was once the strength, and should be 
the pride, of the country. He wished 
to see these people attracted back again 
to the rural districts, anc he believed 
that this would be the case if they could 
obtain plots to cultivate. Every acre of 
land cultivated by such small holders 
would add to the food production and 
the wealth of the country. We spent 
some £24,000,000 a-year in buying 
eggs, butter, cheese, and potatoes, 
and such produce, from foreign coun- 
tries. Surely these things might be 
produced here as well as across the 
sea. [Cries of “No!” | At all events, 
hens in this country ought to be as pro- 
fitable as hens in any other country. 
The agricultural labourers should be 
allowed to try the experiment of raising 
poultry and vegetables. The right 
hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) had said 
that this question should be settled by 
experiment. Well, all that the sup- 
porters of the Resolution asked was that 
it should be settled by experiment, and 
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that to that end the Local Authorities, 
who were not likely to abuse or make a 
foolish use of the powers with which they 
were entrusted, should be authorized to 
acquire land for the purpose of letting 
it to small occupiers for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

Toe SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, that in the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Lord John 
Manners) he had been asked to say a 
few words in answer to this Resolution. 
Before he passed to the terms of that 
Resolution and the words with which the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had introduced it, he would 
like to say one word on the speech to 
which they had just listened. It was 
most extraordinary that many hon. 
Members who professed to take an in- 
terest in the Land Question should day 
after day, and year after year repeat 
assertions as to the demands of the 
labourers for land not being satisfied, in 
spite of the figures and facts shown in 
the Agricultural Returns. While he 
did not for a moment assert that the 
system was perfect, or deny that there 
were cases here and there where diffi- 
culty exists, he distinctly affirmed that 
in nine out of 10 cases where labourers 
wanted allotments and where the land 
was suitable they could get them, and at 
a fair rent. He admitted that there had 
been a time when there had been diffi- 
culty, and even now there were such 
cases; but they hoped that that want 
would be satis&ed very shortly, and the 
demand was not sufficiently great to 
justify the adoption of this Motion, 
which, he thought, was of a revolution- 
ary nature, and hardly showed the ability 
aud great common sense which usually 
distinguished the hon. Member for 
Northampton. The hon. Member in- 
vited the House, first of all, to affirm 
that it was the duty of landowners and 
occupiers to cultivate their land. It was 
their duty, and they had been endeavour- 
ing to carry it out. The proposal of the 
hon. Member was that owners and 
occupiers of land should be left in pos- 
session of all the good land; but that 
their bad land should be taken from 
them and handed over to an unfortunate 
class of people. That, in his (Mr. 
Long’s) opinion, was a proposal very 
favourable to the landlord. As the 
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hon. and learned Member for Hadding- 
ton (Mr. Haldane) had pointed out it 
was the ratepayers who would unques- 
tionably suffer. With regard to the 
question of the amount of land under 
cultivation of all kinds, he would point 
out that in England and Scotland there 
was an absolute increase. In Ireland, 
it was true, there was a decrease; but 
he thought that the House would hardly 
expect him to discuss the painful sub- 
ject of how that had been brought about, 
inasmuch as couses other than bad times 
and agricultural distress had had much 
to do with that state of things in the 
Sister Isle. Last year the hon. Member 
for Northampton had brought in a Bill 
even more hostile to the landlords than 
his present proposals. In that Billit had 
been proposed to subject the landlord to 
certain penalties, and the hon. Member 
had justified his proposition by telling 
the House what happened in China. 

Mr. BRADLAUGAH said, that while 
it was true that the Bill had proposed 
to make non-cultivationa misdemeanour, 
the only penalty which he imposed was 
compulsory expropriation. 

Mr. LONG said, that while this Re- 
solution did not go so far as the hon. 
Member’s Bill of last year, it went fur- 
ther than he thought the House would 
venture to go, and further than the Go- 
vernment would ever dream of asking 
them to go. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had referred to the case of 
a moor in Cornwall which had been re- 
claimed to a certain extent, and upon 
which the condition of the people was 
satisfactory. On the other hand, in the 
Agricultural Returns for 1886 hon. Mem- 
bers would see that in Sutherland 7,000 
acres which had been brought under 
cultivation by the Duke of Sutherland at 
enormous expense and with the greatest 
skill and industry had gone out of 
cultivation, and were now classed as 
mountain land. In the case of the moor 
mentioned by the hon. Member there 
had been particularly favourable con- 
ditions, such as a supply of stone for 
building cottages. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that there 
were six inches of shale on the surface. 

Mr. LONG said, he believed that 
there had been stone which had proved 
useful for building purposes. But 
surely it was pot enough to show that 
there had been one or two or three 
successful cases in order to justify calling 
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upon the House to say that a man 
should cultivate all his land or have it 
taken away from him, and that the 
Local Authority should be saddled with 
the unfortunate position of being land- 
lords. There was already great com- 
plaint as to the burden of local rates, 
and yet the hon. Member proposed that 
the ratepayers should bear the expense 
of experiments of this nature, merely 
because here and there there were to be 
found men who wanted allotments and 
could not get them. If it could be 
shown that the passing of a law of such 
a nature could reduce the poor rates and 
pauperism and maintain unfortunate 
people who had now to find their way 
to the workhouse, that would be a much 
better reason to bring before the House, 
though even then such a proposal would 
have to be approached with very great 
caution, but he did not believe that such 
a state of things would be realized. The 
hon. Member for Northampton had told 
them that even a labourer was not allowed 
to let his labour go to waste. What was 
really the case was that a man was not 
allowed to run away and leave his wife 
and children responsible to the district. 
As long as he took them with him he 
was free to do the best he could for him- 
self. But he was authorized to say that 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accept, and he believed it would 
be a long time before the House would 
accept, such a proposition as that of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. The 
hon. Member had warned them of what 
might happen. Well, it was his (Mr. 
Long’s) hope and belief that Parliament 
would give its time to furthering the 
cause of agriculture and the products of 
land ; but he could not believe that they 
would do any good to the agricultural 
classes or the working classes generally, 
who had been so frequently mentioned 
in the debate, by passing a Resolution 
of this kind, which proposed to give 
them the waste land of the country and 
call upon them to cultivate it, remem- 
bering all the time that if they failed to 
cultivate and loss ensued the burden 
would fall upon the ratepayers. For 
these reasons the Government could not 
accept the Motion. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he re- 
pudiated the idea that the cultivation by 
small holders in Sutherlandshire could 
not succeed, and that the land had fallen 
out of cultivation because it would not 
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pay. He admitted that it did not pay 
the big farmers, owing to the competition 
of the sportsmen ; but he contended that 
if the land were given to the small 
farmers, who, with their families, would 
labour on it, they would make it pay, 
and turn it into a smiling garden. 
There were thousands of people in 
Sutherlandshire who would gladly culti- 
vate the land, and pay a fair rent for it, 
if they had the opportunity; but they 
could not compete with the Duke of 
Westminster, who had a gold mine here 
in London to work upon. There was in 
the Highlands a condition of affairs 
which was very serious. There were 
many men who were going about idle 
because they could not get the land to 
cultivate they wished; and there were 
congested districts where the people 
were degenerating into paupers for 
want of land upon which to put their 
labour. That was the case in Caithness 
as well as in Sutherland. The people 
were willing to pay a fair rent for the 
land or to buy it. Arrangements must 
be made in the congested districts either 
for these people migrating to the lands 
at present uncultivated, but which were 
cultivable, or for their emigrating. 

Mr. LONG: The case referred to was 
a well known one, and was in no way 
caused by the pressure of the Duke of 
Westminster—it was purely the result 
of trying to reclaim impossible land. 

Mx. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he felt it his duty to chal- 
lenge the statement of the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Long) 
that labourers did not want allotments. 
As a proof to the contrary, he would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the Ear! of 
Onslow’s book on Labourers’ Allotments, 
in order to show that the reason was 
that labourers who had allotments were 
charged a higher rent for them than the 
farmers were for the same quantity of 
land. The fact was, he said, that great 
landlords were guilty of the meanness 
of making a profit out of the thrift of 
the labourers, and then hon. Members 
came down to the House and coolly told 
them that labourers did not want the land. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 
173: Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 279.) 
[7.15 p.m. ] 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” again proposed, 
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RURAL SANITARY DISTRICTS—LOCAL 
RATES ASSESSMENT— RATING OF 
DEMESNES, MANSIONS, AND PARKS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), who had the following Notice on 
the Paper :— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent mode of assessment for local rates of man- 
sions, demesnes, and parks in the rural sanitary 
districts is based upon a principle which is 
radically unsound and unjust; that the Local 
Assessment Committees, being usually composed 
of persons dependent upon those whose assess- 
ments they have to revise, frequently cannot or 
will not raise the assessments when they should 
do so, while the only appeal from their decisions 
is to the Quarter Sessions, consisting of the 
owners themselves; that the lettable value is, as 
a rule, a purely fictitious figure, and affords no 
real test of the true rateable value; that as a 
consequence of the foregoing the wealthy 
owners of mansions, parks, and demesnes are 
enabled to evade their just share of the local 
burdens, which therefore fall with increased 
weight upon the less wealthy classes of rate- 
payers—namely, the farmers and shopkeepers ; 
that in apy readjustment of the burdens of local 
taxation it is essential to provide—(1.) For a 
more effective and independent authority for 
fixing the assessments to local rates ; (2.) fora 
more equitable basis on which such assessments 
shall be made; and that with a view to such 
readjustment, it is desirable that a full and com- 
plete return should be made, showing amongst 
other particulars the capital and rateable values 
of such mansions, parks, and demesnes, and the 
proportion of local rates to which they are 
subject, as compared with the rating of shops 
and farms,”’ 
said, he believed it was useless to try 
and redress the anomalies and the 
irregularities complained of, until the 
establishment of a more satisfactory 
system of local government in the coun- 
ties. At the same time, it was not per- 
haps entirely useless to call the attention 
of the Legislature and the public to some 
of the grievances connected with the 
subject of his Amendment. He con- 
tended, as specified in his Notice, that 
the local assessment committees, being 
usually composed of persons dependent 
upon those whose assessments they had 
to revise, frequently would not, or could 
not, raise the assessments when they 
should do so, while the only appeal 
from their decisions was to the Quarter 
Sessions, of which body the owners 
themselves were members. The lettable 
value was a purely fictitious figure and 
afforded no real test of the true rateable 
value, owing to the fact that many of 


these mansions had never been let. Con- 
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sequently, the great complaint was, that 
the wealthy owners of mansions, parks, 
and demesnes were enabled to evade 
their just share of the local burdens, 
which fell with increased weight upon 
the less wealthy class of ratepayers, 
such as farmers and shopkeepers in the 
country districts. The system of assess- 
ing these properties was as unsatis- 
factory as the basis of valuation was 
unfair. In the first place, the local 
assessment committee which fixed the 
valuation was not sufficiently indepen- 
dent, and those whose property was 
assessed had the right of appeal not to 
any independent and impartial tribunal, 
but to the owners themselves. That the 
evil existed there could be no doubt. It 
was not desirable or necessary at that 
moment to elaborate any new method to 
displace the old at the present time, and. 
indeed, his contention was that before 
they could be in a position to define 
what actually was necessary, assuming 
for the moment that they should take 
any practical steps at all apart from a 
thorough system of local government re- 
form, there were two things it was 
essential to provide for—first, a more 
effective and independent authority for 
fixing the assessments to local taxation ; 
and, second, a more equitable basis on 
which assessment should be made. With 
a view to a readjustment he contended 
that it was further desirable that a full 
and complete Return should be made, 
showing, among other particulars, the 
capital and rateable values of man- 
sions, parks, and demesnes, and the 
proportion of local rates to which 
they were subject as compared with 
shops and farms. He had made appli- 
cation for a Return embodying some 
of this information; but it had been 
refused, and therefore he thought he was 
entitled to trespass upon the time of the 
House, and to place those facts before it. 
He complained incidentally that the 
proprietors of these great properties 
were not only rated much lower than 
they ought to be, but that when they 
came to reside in the country they ob- 
tained their goods from the Stores in 
London, and the local dealers were passed 
over. All he desired was, to ascertain 
the actual facts, and if those principally 
concerned were not ashamed of the pre- 
sent condition of things, and the way in 
which the law worked, then there could 
be no possible objection to granting such 
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Returns, without which it was impossible 
to propose any definite reform. There 
was a great disparity between the 
assessment and the capital value of 
country mansions, and he could cite a 
number of cases of unequal rating as 
between farms and shops and large man- 
sions and castles. For instance, Floors 
Castle, belonging to the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, was assessed at £350; Drum- 
lanrig, belonging to the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, and Taymouth Castle, belonging 
to the Marquess of Breadalbane, were 
each assessed at £300; and Culzean, 
belonging to the Marquess of Ailsa, was 
assessed at £150. Coming to Cornwall, 
he would refer to the case of Carnanton, 
which was rated at £70, and the capital 
value of which he believed was some- 
thing like £50,000; of Treliske, a mag- 
nificent house rated at £80; Tregothnan, 
rated at £300, the capital value of 
which was estimated at from £100,000 
to £150,000; and Glendorgal, which 
was rated at £85, the capital value of 
which he believed to be about £15,000. 
Indeed, Lord Falmouth’s house at Tre- 
gothnan afforded a good instance of the 
unfairness of the present system of 
assessment. The capital value of that 
mansion, as he had already said, was 
probably not less than £150,000; but 
the assessment was only £300. Why, 
there was a farm on his Lordship’s 
estate, the capital value of which was 
about £7,000, and the assessment was 
actually £250, or only £50 less than 
that of Lord Falmouth, though the 
latter’s house and grounds were 20 times 
as valuable asthe farm. Lord Falmouth 
had recently demanded an additional 
£100 a-year from this farmer, who was 
one of the most skilfulin the neighbour- 
hood and had occupied the farm for 
many years. The farmer, however, pre- 
ferred to leave, rather than to pay the 
increased rent; but if hehad paid it, his 


assessment would no doubt have approxi- : 


mated still more closely to that of his 
landlord. He would also ask the atten- 
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the rents of their small rooms, while the 
owners of large mansions practically 
escape rating. In all these matters of 
taxation they should seek to place the 
heaviest burdens upon the shoulders of 
those most capable of bearing them. He 
thought, however, he had sufficiently 
shown that the present basis of assess- 
ment was extremely unsatisfactory and 
unfair ; and though he had not sufficient 
knowledge and experience to define with 
accuracy the principles on which assess- 
ments should be regulated, he would 
venture to suggest it would not be unfair 
that an assessment upon one-thirtieth, 
or 3 per cent on the capital value, would 
afford a reasonable basis and do much to 
remedy the enormous disproportion 
which existed at present. He had no 
wish to set class against class, or to per- 
suade the poor that they ought to have 
something which belonged to the rich ; 
but, so far as abuse and injustice 
existed, it was material to the social 
welfare of the country that the matter 
should be looked into with great care 
and little delay, in order that the 
growing feeling of discontent might be 
set at rest. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare) would have had more sym- 
pathy from the House if he had avoided 
in his Motion casting reflections upon 
two sets of public servants—the Local 
Assessment Committees and the Justices 
of Quarter Sessions. Such reflections, 
in his judgment and experience, were 
not deserved. The hon. Member com- 
plained that the local assessment of 
mansions, demesnes, and parks in seve- 
ral parts of the country bore no refer- 
ence whatever to the capital value of the 
estate. Capital value in this case would 
mean the cost, first, of the land, and, 


: secondly, of the buildings erected there- 


upon. But when they came toa ques- 
tion of assessment, cost was not a fair 
mode of proceeding to arrive at the 


tion of hon. Members to the injustice of ; assessable value. Not only did it not 








the non-rating of woodlands, which if| apply to the great mansions of the no- 
not rightly subject to permanent rating, | bility over England and Scotland, but it 
should be made so, at least in the years; did not apply in places in London and 
when the timber was drawn away over | places near London, where the cost of 
roads maintained out of rates to which | the structure could not be allowed to be 
timber value did not contribute. He | considered, and had not been considered, 
had received many letters from poo. | in the rateable value assigned to it by 
persons, complaining of the pressure of the Local Authority. A thing was worth 
rates which they were obliged to pay in just what it would fetch, and the best 
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test of value in regard to demesnes and 
mansions they could have would be the 
fact that they were offered in the market 
at prices which were simply ridiculous 
in relation to the cost, first, of the de- 
mesne, and, secondly, of the mansion. 
Ho (Mr. Isaacs) submitted that this was 
not the time when a question of this cha- 
racter should be raised. Agricultural 
depression had fallen with crushing 
effect, not only upon the tillers, but the 
owners of land; and it was notorious 
that the grand old country mansions of 
the landed gentry were tenantless, simply 
because the owners could not afford to 
live in them themselves nor find tenants 
for them. Speaking of capital value, 
hon. Members must entirely obliterate 
from their minds, when dealing with a 
large mansion, anythinglikethecost. The 
cost, in many instances, was not subject 
to assessment. For instance, if he were 
to build a mansion with Sicilian marble 
staircases, the Assessment Committee 
would make a great mistake if they 
thought they could get him to pay an 
increased assessment. It had been held 
that a mere architectural feature in the 
construction of a house was not sub- 
ject to assessment; so that if they took 
away tho architectural adornments of 
historic mansions, and left practically 
the bare walls, a totally different figure 
in respect of rateable value was reached 
from that of the original cost, which was 
not a fair subject for assessment. A 
hard-and-fast line could not be drawn; 
the assessment must depend on the at- 
tendant and surrounding circumstances 
of the object to be assessed. The ruling 
consideration ought to be—‘‘ What is the 
thing worth; what is its natural value 
in the open market ?” 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
Government might well be content to 
leave the discussion as it stood after the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Walworth Division of Newing- 
ton (Mr. Isaacs), who had given as 
complete an answer as it was possible to 
give to the case submitted by the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare.) He had no 
complaint to make against the hon. 
Member for having brought the subject 
before the House. It was a matter of 
considerable importance which had en- 
gaged the attention of Parliament more 
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than once without leading to any prac- 
tical result; and even now the hon. 
Member himself did not seem to be 
hopeful that the discussion he had ini- 
tiated would be of any practical value. 
From the appearance of the Benches 
also, when the hon. Momber was speak- 
ing, the House seemed to be very much 
of the same opinion. The hon. Member 
had spoken of Protection. Protection 
had been advocated by certain people as 
one of the remedies for agricultural dis- 
tress; but he had never heard of the 
sovereign remedy which the hon. Mem- 
ber had brought forward as being an 
important factor in the solution of the 
question of agricultural distress. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
cause of it lay in the fact, as he con- 
tended, mansions were not sufficiently 
rated. The heavier rating of these 
mansions was the hon. Member’s remedy 
for the agricultural depression. Very 
few were likely to agree with him in 
that proposition as a remedy for agri- 
cultural distress generally, or for the 
fall of prices. Hoe trusted that, in all 
the circumstances, the hon. Member 
would not think him wanting in courtesy 
if he did not unnecessarily prolong the 
discussion. He (Mr. Ritchie) was not 
prepared himself to say that the present 
mode of rating mansions was altogether 
satisfactory ; but he was prepared to say 
that it had not yet been shown that any 
other method would be more satisfac- 
tory. It would obviously be undesirable 
that this kind of property should be as- 
sessed on a different principle to other 
kinds of property. As to the complaint 
that the assessments were quite out of 
proportion to the cost of building, the 
actual cost of building was an eminently 
unsatisfactory basis on which to rate 
mansions, because a very large sum 
might be spent on the adornment which 
really did not add to the letting value. 
Indeed, he would go so far as to say 
that large expenditure in building ac- 
tually detracted from the letting value 
of a house. If mansions were assessed 
at anything like the cost of building 
the result would be that they would re- 
main altogether unoccupied. Some of 
those mansions had been erected at one 
time or another at enormous cost, and 
if the hon. Member’s principle of assess- 
ment were to be applied to them the 
result would be that the rates would be 
so heavy that it would be impossible for 
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the owners or anybody else to occupy 
them. It would be a great misfortune 
if the owners were driven from the 
occupation of their houses by the weight 
of rates, and if the lucalities were to 
lose the benefit which was always de- 
rived from the presence of great landed 
a living on their properties. 

he letting value of the mansion was, it 
seemed to him, determined by what a 
tenant would give for it—not by what 
it had cost, and great cost in structure 
and ornamentation would rather deter 
persons from taking such places than 
attract them. As an instance, he re- 
ferred to the mansion erected by Baron 
Grant, which no one would buy or rent, 
and which had to be pulled down. He was 
bound to say that he felt sorry at the 
terms of the hon, Gentleman’s Motion, 
which cast considerable reflection on 
both the Assessment Committees and 
Quarter Sessions. These Assessment 
Committees were drawn from the whole 
of the Union, which in many cases was 
very extensive, and he did not see how 
any case of dependence could be made 
out such as was suggested by the hon. 
Member. These bodies were not at all 
open to any such reflection. And what 
he said of the Assessment Committees 
he would also say of Quarter Sessions. 
He had never before heard it urged that 
there was the slightest reason to suppose 
that the members of Quarter Sessions 
were not absolutely impartial. What- 
ever tribunal we erected in their place, 
we should never get a more economical 
or more impartial administration for the 
work they bad to do than the Quarter 
Sessions. At the same time he was 
prepared to admit that the Government 
desired to deal with this question at no 
great distance of time, and in a manner 
which he hoped would be satisfactory to 
the House and to the country. He 
wished now to say a few words with re- 
ference to the last part of the hon. 
Member’s Motion as to the obtaining of 
a Return, which had appeared on the 
Paper for a considerable time in the 
name of the hon. Gentleman. He had 
no objection to give to the House what- 
ever information was in the possession 
of the Local Government Board that 
was of a kind sufficiently accurate to form 
a guide to the deliberations of the House, 
or that could be given at anything 
like a fair cost to the country. The hon. 
Member had spoken of this Return as 
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being a very simple one, but he could 
assure him that it was not of such a 
character. The hon. Member wanted to 
ascertain the number and names of all 
mansions, the assessment of which 
amounted to £30 and upwards. But 
the hon. Member did not explain what 
he meant by the word “ mansions.”” He 
felt sure that the hon. Member must 
acknowledge that that at the outset 
presented considerable difficuity. It 
would be necessary to get these Returns 
from 10,000 parishes in the country, and 
the only available officers to supply the 
information were the overseers, who 
were in no way subject to the control of 
the Local Government Board, and who 
would, of course, have to be paid for 
their trouble. The hon. Member wanted 
to know the capital value of these man- 
sions, and in order to get that informa- 
tion it would be necessary to employ an 
army of surveyors at an enormous cost. 
Besides, the hon. Member wanted also 
to ascertain the rateable value. He took 
it that what the hon. Member meant 
was that they were to ascertain, not 
what rates were in the books, but what 
the rateable value ought to be. It would 
be with anything but a light heart that 
he should enter upon such an inquiry. 
His own opinion was that it was de- 
sirable that the existing state of things 
should be inquired into locally by the 
local officials. The hon. Member had 
said that this was a matter connected 
with the Local Government Bill. He 
was getting positively alarmed at what 
was expected of the Board. It was ex- 
pected that the Government would deal 
with the Licensing Laws, but the Go- 
vernment had never promised an abso- 
lute reform of the Licensing Laws. All 
that they had promised to do was to deal 
with the authority; they had never pro- 
mised to deal with all the Licensing 
Laws. Then they were expected to deal 
with charities, and, in fact, every 
imaginable thing from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. He would throw out a warning 
to all and sundry that they must not ex- 
pect every grievance under the sun to 
be remedied by the Local Government 
Board. However, the question of assess- 
ment was one which might be fairly 
considered in connection with that Bill, 
although he was afraid he could not 

romise to go very far upon the road 
indicated by the hon. Member. Yet he 
might fairly say that the question of 
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assessment had not been lost sight of, 
and that it might be dealt with in a 
Local Government Bill when they had 
an opportunity of introducing one. He 
had now laid before the House all the 
difficulties of the case. He had told the 
hon. Member the reasons which had 
actuated him in not giving the Return. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
the Government considered the matter 
as being one of importance. They did 
not see any better mode of assessment 
than that now fixed bythe law. At the 
same time, he was always open to con- 
sider whatever suggestions might be 
made to him by any hon. Member with 
reference to this question. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he failed to see why people who 
lived in houses that cost an enormous 
sum of money should not bear their fair 
share of the rates. As long as the man- 
sions of the country were rated at ridi- 
culously low figures the demand would 
continue for a change in the principle on 
which the assessments were made. Under 
the present system the burden was very 
unequally distributed, and an undue 
portion of it was laid on the shoulders 
of the middle classes and the poor. He 
hoped that the Government would grant 
the inquiry for which his hon. Friend 
had made out so excellent a case. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION IN 
DONEGAL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, he 
had given Notice that he would call at- 
tention to the want of suitable pier and 
harbour accommodation on the western 
coast of Donegal, and to move— 

‘“‘ That it is desirable that better public pro- 
vision be made in aid of the construction of 
piers and harbours in Western Donegal and in 
other parts of Ireland where the subsistence of 
the people derived from their ordinary agricul- 
tural pursuits is precarious.” 

He called attention to this matter 
last September, and the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) admitted that the matter was 
worthy of consideration and should en- 
gage the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government with a view to seeing what 
could be done. Since then, however, 
no steps had been taken by the Govern- 
ment to carry out works which were an 
absolute necessity. In his constituency 
in Western Donegal, at a place called 
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Portnoo, a deal of money was spent by 
the Government in erecting a pier; but 
the Board of Works carried out their part 
in such a manner that the pier was 
erected in a disgraceful way—that it 
crumbled away, and it was now a 
mass of rubbish. By the expenditure 
of a little money a serviceable pier could 
be erected there. At Bunbeg harbour 
accommodation was greatly needed. 
There was abundance of fish off the 
coast, and if such accommodation were 
provided the people of these districts 
would be able to prosecute the fishing 
industry, which would open out a means 
of employment for large numbers of an 
industrious population who were at pre- 
sent compelled to remain inactive. The 
Irish Members had to bring forward 
these subjects again and again, and 
still nothing was done. He hoped to 
have some satisfactory answer from the 
Government, who had now a chance of 
engaging in a higher duty than that of 
coercing Ireland. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, that this question had been fre- 
quently before the House, and was, no 
doubt, irksome to the House; but it was 
still more irksome to the Irish Members. 
A definite promise had been made last 
September, but nothing had been done 
in fulfiment of that promise. Shoals of 
fish passed the shores of Donegal, but 
the people were unable to catch them 
because they could not use larger boats 
than open yawls, in which they could 
not venture to go far from the land. If 
the harbour accommodation were im- 
proved they would be able to go to sea 
in large fishing smacks, and to compete 
with the fisherman from England, the 
Isle of Man, and France. The money 
which was spent upon improvements by 
the Irish Board of Works was often dis- 
gracefully mis-spent. Two piers erected 
by the Board at a small sea coast village 
in Donegal had been successively swept 
away, whilst the people were now taxed 
in respect of the large sums which were 
thus wasted owing to the gross incom- 
petency of the Board of Works. The 
industries of Ireland had, it was well 
known, been ruined by British legisla- 
tion, and some restitution was therefore 
due to the Sister Island. The Govern- 
ment ought not to miss the opportunity 
which now presented itself. Ata com- 
paratively small outlay they could pro- 
vide on the sea-board renumerative em- 
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+ for a large section of the popu- 
ation. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he must at the outset observe that he 
could not hold out any great hope that 
the Government would be able to spend 
much public money in the construction 
of fishery harbours without the most 
careful preliminary consideration, and 
without the most satisfactory evidence 
that the expenditure would be justified. 
He might recall to the memory of hon. 
Members opposite that the Commission 
appointed last year was still pursuing 
its investigations. The Commissioners 
had quite recently made a tour of the 
whole Coast of Ireland, and their object 
was to find out what ought to be done, 
and how best to doit. Until that Com- 
mission had concluded its labours and 
issued its Report the Government could 
hardly be expected to make any large 
promises. The Government had, how- 
ever, already shown that they were not 
blind to the claims of Donegal to im- 
proved harbour accommodation. Al- 
ready, 58 works had been sanctioned in 
Treland, at a total estimated expendi- 
ture of £235,089. Up to the March 31, 
1886, between £80,000 and £90,000 had 
been spent out of a sum of £250,000 
which was set aside not long ago for the 
construction of piers and harbours. In 
the Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works for 1885-1886 it was 
pointed out that 20 out of the 58 
works sanctioned were being constructed 
by day labour. This showed how 
ready the Commissioners of Public 
Works had been to recognize the diffi- 
culties of the particular districts to 
which attention had been called by hon. 
Members opposite. The very numerous 
works which were now being carried on 
showed that the question had not been 
neglected ; but, as hon. Members knew, 
they were works which could not be 
carried on the whole of the year, and 
during a very large portion of it very 
little progress could be made. Then hon. 
Members themselves had confessed that 
the supply of harbours would not re- 
move the causes of the difficulty, because 
the fishing was carried on by boats from 
England and the Isle of Man, and from 
time to time by French boats. He 
thought that hon. Members would hardly 
expect the Government to supply not 
only piers and harbours, but ae boats 
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which would live out at sea. The Go- 
vernment, however, were most anxious, 
as far as they could consistently with 
their duty to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, to promote the industries and the 
welfare of the people along the Coast of 
Ireland. The fact that £250,000 was 
to be spent was ample proof that the 
works were being carried on, and would 
not be neglected by the Government. 
He hoped that hon. Members, having 
discharged a very proper duty to their 
constituents in having called attention 
to these matters, would now allow the 
Government to proceed with Supply. 

Dra. KENNY (Cork, 8.) said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had exactly proved their case. The Eng- 
lish and other boats to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred were thorough 
sea-going boats because they came from 
ports which admitted of such vessels being 
used. A precedent condition of having 
good boats was to have harbours to 
which they could run in very bad wea- 
ther, and that was where the Coast of 
Ireland was deficient. These boats were 
able to run considerable distances to get 
to a good harbour. It was not so much 
the unwillingness of the Government to 
deal with this question that they had to 
complain of as the obstruction and in- 
competency of the Irish Board of Works, 
who refused to do anything to repair 
their own blunders. There had been a 
great waste of public money by the 
Board on piers and harbours all round 
the Coast of Ireland, of which striking 
examples were the harbours of Arklow 
and Howth, the latter of which was the 
greatest possible disgrace. . 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that they constantly heard that the Go- 
vernment were willing to do all they 
could to assist the industries of Ireland ; 
but nothing practical ever came of these 
professions. He would remind the House 
that the miserable sum of £250,000 
which had been referred to was Irish 
money, having been taken from the 
Irish Church surplus. He submitted 
that in the Report of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries there was just as much infor- 
mation as could be obtained by the 
Commission now appointed. The plea 
that they should wait for the Report 
of the Commission was advanced nine 
months ago; but it need not apply to 
Howth Harbour, in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, and in which the 
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right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel King-Harman) once professed 
himself specially interested. With re- 
gard to that harbour, the Inspectors of 
Fisheries had reported after a sworn in- 
quiry held on 20th October last. At that 
inquiry Judge Boyd was examined, a 
gentleman who, he thought, was open 
to severe criticism in some matters, but 
< who certainly, to his credit, had always 
displayed during his residence at Howth 
the liveliest and most practical interest 
in the condition of the fishermen. Judge 
Boyd said that in certain parts of the 
harbour at low tide there were only five 
and a half feet of water, though the 
ordinary fishing boats drew at least 
eight feet, and these boats were, conse- 
quently, obliged to wait for the tide. 
The condition of the harbour prevented 
the entrance of the English steamers 
carrying buyers. This lowered the price 
of fish, and was a most direct injury to 
the fishermen. All that was wanted for 
the purpose of making Howth Harbour 
fit for its purpose was £5,000. He 
warned the Government that if they 
continued to ignore these pructical griev- 
ances they would find the fishermen, 
who now pursued their avocation with- 
out giving any trouble, organizing them- 
selves into a fishermen’s league. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Krxc-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
said, he did not think that the fisher- 
men’s op with which they were now 
threatened would have much effect in 
preventing the winds and waves silting 
up Howth Harbour. He was willing to 
acknowledge that the people of Howth 
had somewhat to complain of in the 
way in which their harbour had been 
neglected ; but he had not heard that 
they had done anything to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. CLANCY: Does the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman mean that these 
poor fishermen should make the harbour 
themselves ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No; but 
there were hundreds of wealthy men in 
Howth, as well as poor fishermen, some 
of whom had given evidence before the 
Commission. He did not deny that it 
might be easy to find blots here and 
there in the action of the Board of 
Works; but he submitted that that 
Board had not been remiss in looking 
after the piers and harbours of Ireland. 
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A large sum of money had been ex 
pended in aid of piers and harbours, 
and a large sum still remained to be ex- 
pended. Hon. Members spoke as if all 
this aid had been rendered in the past, 
and that nothing was to be done in the 
future. But the previous day a promis 
was made that a certain sum of money 
would be expended on the completion of 
piers and harbours in the West of Ire- 
land. This was a proof that the Govern- 
ment were not lacking in attention to 
this subject. As the Commission had 
not yet furnished the Government with 
its Report and with the information ne- 
cessary tolay the details before the House, 
it was impossible for him to say more 
than that the Government were aware 
of the fact that a sufficient number of 
harbour works had been left in an in- 
complete condition, and that a sum of 
money would be voted in order to enable 
them to be completed. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
he hoped the Government would not 
complete the piers and harbours in the 
West of Ireland. In his opinion, it 
would be far wiser to throw the money 
into the sea at once, or give it to some 
charitable institution. The best way 
of spending the money was to knock 
down the incomplete piers and recon- 
struct them where there was water, be- 
cause most of those harbours were quite 
dry at low water; in some cases there 
was too little water at the piers for row- 
ing boats. The only wealthy man at 
Howth who gave evidence before the Com- 
mission was Judge Boyd, who could not 
be expected to do as the Under Secretary 
suggested the Howth people should do— 
namely, make the harbour themselves. 
It should be remembered that in 1865 
there was nine feet of water at low tide 
and steamers could come in, but the 
Government destroyed the harbour by 
their interference. They ended by sink- 
ing adredger in Howth Harbour, and 
then they levied a toll of 10s. a head on 
each vessel that came into it. A break- 
water was also constructed by the Board 
of Works at Howth Harbour; but it was 
so carried out that it was practically 
useless, and refuse silted up to the 
mouth of the harbour without any 
hindrance. Instead of the water inside 
the breakwater being about eight feet 
deep, they could walk across two-thirds 
of it at low tide. Now, the smallest 
smacks which it would be practicable 
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to engage in fishing were about 25 tons 
burden, and these would draw from 
eight to nine feet of water, so that during 
a most dangerous gale these fishing 
smaks would not be able to get into the 
harbour unless they happened to strike 
it at half tide, and the consequence 
would be that they would have to ride 
outside on a very dangerous coast for 
seven or eight hours. That was the re- 
sult of the expenditure of money by the 
Board of Works. The toll of 10s. a 
head on every vessel had proved actually 
ruinous ; it had prevented English or 
other vessels coming into Howth, and 
the people, owing to their being taxed 
for the money expended already, were 
now in a ver.’ impoverished condition. 
Judge Boyd, wo had resided in Howth 
for a good number of years, had been 
compelled to take his yacht out of the 
place, because he could not get her in 
and out of the harbour except at full 
tide. He hoped the Government would 
not spend a single penny on the work, 
as the money Seal bs recklessly ex- 
pended, and an almost starving people 
would be further taxed owing to the 
mismanagement of those who would be 
employed in the superintendence of the 
work. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) said, he 
thought it was due to the House that 
the Government should give some ex- 
planation as to the sum to be spent on 
the piers and harbours in the West of 
Ireland. The Government said they 
were waiting for the Report of the Com- 
mission ; but his experience of Commis- 
sioners was that they served as an ex- 
cuse for the Government delaying its 
ordinary work. In his opinion the Go- 
vernment had not a single penny at 
their disposal to devote to the work of 
providing harbour accommodation, and 
that was the reason the Secretary to the 
Treasury had given the answer he had 
done. It was the duty of the Irish Mem- 
bers to insist that their representations 
should be listened to, and it was worth 
while to continue that discussion the 
whole of the evening in order to get 
some satisfactory statement from the 
Government. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, that the same curse of 
incapacity followed the expenditure of 
all public moneys in Ireland. In Bantry 
Bay a comparatively small expenditure 
would do much to improve the harbour 
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if rocks were blasted and other impedi- 
ments to navigation removed. The 
£250,000 which it was said had been 
voted for the harbour and pier improve- 
ments was really the money of the Irish 
people, of which they ought to have the 
spending. But it was not really the in- 
tention of the Government to do any- 
thing, and no good result was ever de- 
rived from the numerous Royal Com- 
missions which had been appointed. 

Srrk JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, 8.) said, that since 1853 the taxa- 
tion of Ireland had been increased more 
than £3,000,000 a-year without any 
substantial advantage being conferred 
on Ireland in return for that additional 
expenditure. What the Irish Members 
complained of was that there had been 
no intelligent and scientific inquiry made 
into the works which were undertaken 
with regard to harbours. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) PROCE- 
DURE (CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


COMMITTER. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of increased Salaries to the 
Lord Justice General, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
and the Lords of Session of the Justiciary 
Courts in Scotland, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session to simplify and amend the 
Criminal Law of Scotland and its procedure, 
and to alter the Constitution of the Justiciary 
and Sheriff Courts in Scotland.”—(Mr. J. H. 
A. Macdonald.) 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Before we agree to this 
Resolution, perhaps the Lord Advocate 
can shortly explain the reasons for it ? I 
believe it amounts to raising the salaries 
of Scotch Judges, but the Committee 
should be satisfied that it is justifiable. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macnonatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Royal Com- 
mission of 1867 unanimously recom- 
mended that the salaries of Scotch 
Judges, which were lower at that time 
and which are still lower than the 
salaries of Judges in England and Ire- 
land, should be reconsidered. The matter 
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has stood over for a considerable time, 
as such matters involving an increase 
of salary to anybody usually do, while 
meantime the expense of living and 
everything else have steadily in- 
creased. Proposals are now made by 
which the emoluments of Scotch Judges 
will not even be brought up to an 
equality with the emoluments of the 
Irish Judges, which I think I am right 
in saying is asalary of £3,500 a-year, 
in addition to which they draw allow- 
ances of £500 a-year more. The pro- 
posal of this clause is to fix the salaries 
of Scotch Judges at £3,600 a-year, but 
to give them no allowances at all for 
Circuit expenses. At present the Judges 
who do criminal work have £500 for 
expenses, and have drawn as much as 
£526 per annum. It is now proposed 
that all Judges shall do Justiciary work. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, whogoes two Cir- 
cuits, has a salary of £4,500, and allow- 
ances the same as the other Judges. It 
is now proposed to increase his salary 
by £300 a-year, and there will be no 
allowances for Circuit expenses. The 
Lord Justice General, who does not 
usually go on Circuit, has a salary of 
£4,800, and he had allowances of £200 
if he should go on a Circuit. It is now 
proposed to give him the same salary as 
is given to Puisne Judges in England— 
namely, £5,000 a-year, and should he on 
any occasion go on Circuit there will be 
no further allowance. I may add that I 
should not have made these proposals 
had I not been able to satisfy the Trea- 
sury that by the Procedure Bill such 
economies would be affected that not 
only would there be no fresh burdens 
imposed upon the State by this reason- 
able increase in the Judges salaries, but 
in addition there would be an annual 
saving. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I cannot help thinking this statement of 
the Lord Advocate is very unsatisfactory. 
As I understand it, there is to be an in- 
crease in the salaries of Scotch Judges, 
and he has informed us there is to be a 
considerable saving, though I do not 
remember that the Bill we had before 
us last night proposes any alterations 
whereby these savings are to be effected. 
I am the last person to desire to under- 
pay Judges; but I do think that the 
salaries of Judges might, if they are to 
be made uniform, be reduced in Ireland 
and in this country. The Lord Advocate 
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seems struck with horror at the pro- 
posal ; but, as compared with other coun- 
tries, the salaries are high. I should 
like to hear from the Lord Advocate 
some further and fuller explanation how 
the country is to be benefited by the 
proposals he mentions. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
hon. and learned Member must have 
long had in his hands the Bill in which 
the proposals are clearly set forth, and I 
made a statement on the Motion for 
second reading. The hon. and learned 
Member asks how these savings come 
about? They arise inthis way. Fora 
good many years there has been a 
custom in the Sheriff Courts of bringing 
up prisoners on two separate occasions. 
On the first occasion, if they plead guilty 
they are at once sentenced ; but if they 
decline to plead guilty they are brought 
up again after a certain number of days. 
This system of two diets in the Sheriff 
Court saved to the Stateabout £1,850 per 
annum. We propose to extend the same 
system to the Supreme Court, and there 
will be a saving of about the same 
amount of money. Then we propose by 
the Bill to abolish three offices, saving 
nearly £360 a-year on each, the offices 
of Clerks of the Circuit; the net saving 
will be, I think, £800 a-year. Various 
other savings will be effected in con- 
sequence of a smaller number of jurors 
being summoned. We also propose to 
effect a saving in the expenses of 
trumpeters, &c. on Circuit. We do 
not propose absolutely to abolish these 
ancient customs, but we shall carry them 
out at a much cheaper rate. I am not 
quite in a position at this moment to go 
over in detail all the particular items in 
the Bili that will conduce to the lessening 
of expenditure; but I can assure my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), who knows perfectly well the 
usual course of business in these matters, 
that we have been able to satisfy those 
who look after economy on behalf of the 
Treasury, and inquiry will show that I 
am correct when I say that though I 
cannot say exactly the amount that will 
be saved, it undoubtedly would be ex- 
pressed in four figures. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I 
certainly do not attach much importance 
to the amount of savings, for this should 
not enter into the question of the pay- 
ment of Scotch Solas one way or the 
other. The contention of ‘the Lord 
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Advocate is very fair that Scotch Judges 
ought to be on the same footing as 
regards emoluments with Judges in 
Ireland. I only raise the question 
because I think the intention of the 
change should have full notice, and I 
would impress on the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury the absolute neces- 
sity of a distinct Treasury Minute 
or Record being made of this arrange- 
ment for the abolition of allowances, or 
I fear that in the course of a few years 
application will be made for Circuit ex- 
penses on the ground that similar allow- 
ances are made in England and Ireland. 
I think it ought to be put on permanent 
record Seseell all dispute that this ques- 
tion is now finally settled. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: This 
is directly stipulated in the Bill itself. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): We do not 
object to the slight increase in the sala- 
ries of Scotch Judges, because I do not 
think you will be able to get able advo- 
cates to take seats on the Fudicial Bench 
without adequate salaries. To place 
them in a position equal to Irish Judges 
is only fair towards Scotland, especially 
as the Lord Advocate says a considerable 
saving will be secured by the change in 
procedure. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): One 
question I should like to have answered. 
What increase, if any, is to be made in 
the annual payment by the State of the 
allowances to Scotch Judges; what in- 
crease in the total sum ? 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of increased Salaries to the 
Lord Justice General, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
and the Lords of Session of the Justiciary 
Courts in Scotland, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session to simplify and amend the 
Criminal Law of Scotland and its procedure, 
and to alter the Constitution of the Justiciary 
and Sheriff Courts in Scotland. 

Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS LAW CONSOLI- 
DATION AND AMENDMENT (re-com- 
mitted) BILL.—[Bitt 304.] 

(Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Baron Henry De Worms.) 

Mr. Henry H. Fowler 


{OOMMONS} 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.): I 
do not rise to object to this Bill, which 
has a useful object, and, I believe, attains 
that object to a considerable extent, and 
in a way to which no exception can be 
taken, and which certainly does not 
wish to contravene the doctrine of Free 
Trade. What I wish to speak about is 
this. As the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade is aware, among the few remain- 
ing manufacturing industries of Ireland 
that best known is the manufacture 
of Balbriggan hosiery. The House is 
aware that most of the industries of Ire- 
land have been crushed out of existence, 
and I am sorry to inform the House 
that this particular surviving industry 
is also threatened with extinction 
owing to the fraudulent use of the word 
“ Balbriggan” by other manufacturers 
than those who reside in that locality. 
I do not wish to allude to any manu- 
facturer in particular; I will only say 
that by the use of the word Balbriggan 
for fabrics of inferior manufacture the 
reputation of the true Balbriggan hosiery 
has been greatly injured, and unless some 
steps are taken for its protection I fear it 
will beextinguished outright. [have been 
told by one of the principal Balbriggan 
manufacturers that he is afraid he 
must shut up his factory in six months 
from this date. Now this, in the present 
state of Ireland, would beaserious matter, 
and the question I rise to ask is this— 
I have not read the evidence given 
before the Select Committee to whom 
this Bill was sent for consideration, and 
I have not seen the Amendments made ; 
but I wish to ask has this question of 
Balbriggan trade been considered in Com- 
mittee ; and, if so, whether any effectual 
steps have been proposed, or Amend- 
ments inserted in the Bill, calculated 
to carry out the object I have in view? 
I have no intention whatever of ob- 
structing the Bill; but I ask this 
question so that I may know whe- 
ther it will be necessary for me, or 
some other Irish Member, to move an 
Amendment for the purpose I have in- 
dicated. I may observe that the Bill 
has not been reprinted, and it may be 
necessary to postpone further considera- 
tion, unless it can be circulated to-mor- 
row, or earlyon Monday. Obviously, it 
would not be possible for us, in a matter 
of this kind, involving legal questions, 
to draft, in a few minutes, the Amepd- 
ment we might think necessary. I am 
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sure, from the attitude of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he will take a reasonable course, 
and give me the information I now ask 
for. 

Tue SECRETARY to roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
the question of the hon. Member, I am 
glad to be able to assure him that the 
subject of the Balbriggan trade was con- 
sidered by the Select Committee, as he 
will find from the evidence; and he will 
find that, under Clause 3, it is clearly 
set forth that any imitation of a regis- 
tered title would come within the penal- 
ties imposed by the Bill; and, further, 
there is a definition of what I may call 
generic names, by which any industry is 
qualified to have its origin fixed by the 
name of a particular place, and this was 
specially inserted to meet cases similar 
to that of Balbriggan. If the hon, 
Member will accept my assurance, when 
he comes to see the Bill he will bear me 
out in the statement that we have had 
special regard to preventing, as far as 
we could, the use of any name falsely 
indicating the place of origin of any 
manufacture. I may add that I hope 
the Bill will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow ; it is printed, and will be, I 
believe, circulated to-morrow morning. 
I trust, when the hon. Member reads 
the carefully considered clause to which 
I refer, and also the definition of what 
I have called generic names, and which 
was assented to by every Member of the 
Committee, he will not think it neces- 
sary to introduce any Amendments, for 
the clause will meet every case of the 
fraudulent use of names. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
I just wish to ask whether, in the Bill, 
provision is made to protect an industry 
which is of some importance in the 
Midland Counties? I mean the manu- 
facture of hand-made stockings. Of 
course, the title is not absolutely correct 
in the literal sense of the word—the 
goods are made on frames worked by 
hand. The public are aware that these 
stockings, made on hand-looms, are much 
more durable and comfortable than those 
made on frames worked by steam, and 
they, therefore, command a great sale. 
It would be satisfactory to know if 
under the Bill it is possible to protect 
these goods against the competition of 
steam-made stockings sold under the 
name of hand-made. I am perfectly 
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well aware that steam frames can be 
brought to great perfection, equal to the 
hand frames; but still it is not right 
that an article of one kind should be 
known and sold under the name and 
reputation secured by another. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): As my name is on the 
back of the Bill, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that the Act of 1862 con- 
tained no words aimed at misdescription 
of the mode of manufacture, but the 
present Bill does. The present. Bill, 
therefore, does provide against the use 
of words or marks recommending goods 
not actually so made as being made by 
hand. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I wish to observe that it will afford us 
but very little time for consideration if 
we only get the Bill to-morrow. I be- 
lieve the Committee have made drastic 
alterations in the law; and some of us 
would like to give it earnest considera- 
tion before the Bill passes this stage. 

Mr. BIGGAK (Cavan, W.): As one 
of the Committee, I may say that in 
considering the Bill the Committee 
used the greatest exertions to make it 
practicable, as far as possible, for putting 
down fraud in every shape. Of course, 
it was utterly impossible to refer to 
every special case—Balbriggan or any 
other manufacturer ; but the utmost 
care was taken to make its general 
principles applicable to every case. I 
do not think that any hon. Member in- 
terested in any particular industry will 
have any great cause to complain when 
he sees the Bill in print. I understand 
that the intention now is merely to get 
the Speaker out of the Chair, and then 
to allow a couple of days to elapse be- 
fore the Bill is passed through Com- 
mittee ; and in that way hon. Gentle- 
men who have the interest of any 
particular industry at heart will have 
the opportunity of preparing particular 
Ameudments to carry out their views. 
But the Bill has been considered so 
carefully—I do not say it is perfect— 
that I think hon. Members will have 
considerable difficulty in proposing 
Amendments that will make it more 
clearly effective for its purpose. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): If there is a desire on 
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the part of hon. Members for further 
time for discussion upon this Bill, we 
will not object to postpone the present 
stage. It is the present intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Bill on 
Monday, and we shall do that unless 
hon. Members desire a further post- 
ponement. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am anxious that we 
should proceed as soon as possible with 
the Bill; but I would ask that the Go- 
vernment should consider whether Clause 
3 sufficiently covers the cases which have 
been mentioned. I am afraid that under 
it the marking of goods as “‘ Balbrig- 
gan,” which are not really manufactured 
in Balbriggan, will not be considered as 
fraudulent. I trust the Government 
will come down on Monday, and make 
some statement as to their opinion of 
the law on the subject. 1f they do that, 
I do not see why we should not go on 
with the Bill on Monday night. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
It seems to me that we are venturing 
upon very risky ground, and I do not 
see that the locality from which I come 
will be beneficially affected by entering 
goods by the name of the localities where 
they are produced. Bradford is the 
centre of a very large munufacturing 
district—the district in which they make 
what is known as ‘ Bradford goods,” a 
term very well known throughout the 
Kingdom. On the other hand, however, 
these identical goods are made in Nor- 
wich aud parts of Lancashire and else- 
where, and enjoy, even when coming 
from those places, the name of ‘‘ Brad- 
ford goods.” My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chance) wishes to protect particular 
kinds of goods which bear the name of 
the localities in which they originated. 
I am afraid, if we introduce such grand- 
motherly legislation as this, we should 
be doing that which would involve us in 
litigation and complications to which 
there would be no end whatever. As to 
the suggestion that when an article 
bearing a certain name is manufactured 
by hand it shall be fraudulent to put in 
the market an article bearing the same 
name manufactured by machinery, it is 
admitted now that the goods which used 
to be manufactured by hand are not 
now so manufactured. The only differ- 
ence between the small industries in 
some districts and the large industries 
in other districts is that, in the one 
case, steam power is largely used, and 
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in the other case hand power is used. 
I look with suspicion upon legislation of 
this kind. Whatever protection can be 
given to the purchaser ought to be 
given. But if we attempt to regard all 
these small claims on the part of the 
various centres of manufacture in the 
country, I am afraid we are entering 
upon a course which must signally 
fail. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Perhaps the hon. Member opposite does 
not gather what the object of this Bill 
is. The Act of 1862 did not work well. It 
was thought that the procedure should 
be revised ; therefore the matter was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. It is 
sought to prevent fraudulent descrip- 
tions; to impose restrictions as to fraudu- 
lent descriptions and trade marks, and 
to meet cases which would not be met 
by the Act of 1862. There has not been 
the slightest idea of interfering with 
any well-known trade description of 
goods. Such descriptions were preserved 
in the Act of 1862, and are preserved in 
the present Bill; and, certainly, ‘‘ Brad- 
ford goods,” ‘‘ Leghorn hats,” “ Paris 
boots,”’ &c., will remain as they are. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: And “ Bal- 
briggan hose?” 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon JMonday next. 


MOTION. 


——o — 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Having regard to the 
general arrangement of the Business of 
the House, I think it would be well for 
us tonowadjourn. I do not know whe- 
ther the Government will agree to it, 
but I will now move the adjournment 
of the House. I would take this oppor- 
tunity of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House whether 
he has come to any definite decision as 
to the day when the third reading of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill will 
be taken? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 
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Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
(Westminster) : I will not oppose what 
I believe to be the general wish of the 
House that it should now adjourn. In 
answer to the question just put, I wouldre- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that I an- 
nounced yesterday that the Government 
propose to take the third reading of the 
Crimes Bill on Tuesday. I had hoped 
that the Land Bill might have been in 

ossession of hon. Members on Monday ; 
but I find that it will not be read a 
third time in the House of Lords until 
Monday, and, therefore, it cannot be in 
the hands of Members until Tuesday 
morning. It will be read a first time 
pro forma on Monday, and circulated the 
tirst thing on Tuesday morning. I hope 
that this is a sufficient fulfilment of the 
pledge I gave to the House. If hon. 
Gentlemen object to this view, I wish 
them to reserve the expression of their 
objections until Monday, when I pro- 
pose to make a Motion in regard to fur- 
ther facilities for the conduct of Public 
Business with respect to Supply, and the 
conduct also of the Land Bill and other 
Business which remains to be considered. 
If hon. and right hon. Gentlemen are 
then of opinion that further delay is 
necessary for the consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, I wish, 
in the circumstances of the case, to meet 
their views as far as possible; but only 
on the understanding that the House 
will be content that the Government 
should make the best use of the interval 
which must elapse for Supply, which is 
greatly in arrear, and which, in the 
a interest, ought to be considered 

y the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at five minutes 


ter Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th July, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Bits —Second Reading— 
Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1867, Amendment * 
(117). 

Third Reading—Irish Land Law (152) ; Customs 
and Inland Revenue * (150); Lunacy Dis- 
tricts (Scotland)* (145); Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) * (139), and passed. 
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ProvistonaL Orper Brits — First Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) (Cowdenbeath 
Water) ® (154). 

Committee—Local Government (No. 4) ® (125) ; 
Tramways (No. 2) * (133). 

Committee— Report—Local Government (No. 3)* 
(124); Water * (126). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
(Dublin, &c.) * (95), and passed. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE—PLAN OF 
THE BUILDING. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to ask his noble and learned 
Friend the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to decide upon the new build- 
ings of the Imperial Institute, Whether 
he would consider the advisability of 
having a model prepared embracing the 
plot of ground on which the Albert 
Hall, the Natural History Museum, and 
the new buildings would stand? He 
offered no opinion as to the building or 
the site selected, and had received plans 
of the site and proposed buildings; but, 
without expressing any opinion regard- 
ing them, he thought it was very im- 
portant that a model should be prepared 
in order that the public might have the 
opportunity of judging whether the pro- 
posed new building would be in har- 
mony with its surroundings. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I give my an- 
swer somewhat under protest upon the 
subject of a Question of this description, 
in the capacity I have the honour to fill 
in your Lordships’ House; but I have 
no difficulty in answering the Question 
put by the noble Earl. We do propose, 
before committing ourselves to the erec- 
tion of any buildings, to have a rough 
model made of the buildings proposed 
to be erected and the buildings adjacent 
thereto, in order to be satisfied that 
there will be that harmony secured 
which the noble Earl, doubtless in com- 
mon with everyone else, desires to see. 


CANADA—CHANGES IN THE TARIFF— 
THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay on the 
Table the Correspondence with the 
Canadian Government respecting the 
proposed changes in the tariff, said, 
that his reason for asking for it was that 
the position of the tariff question was 
not clearly understood. Many persons 
thought, when Sir Charles Tupper said 
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that a reduction would be made on the 
rates of duties, that this reduction referred 
to the present rate of duties instead of 
to the prohibitory duties which it was 
pte & to impose—namely, 100 per 
cent on our pig iron, 300 per cent on 
puddled bars, and 155 per cent on bar 
iron. If this reduction were made it 
was in the spirit of the trader in an 
Eastern bazaar when 25 per cent was 
added to the price of goods, so that the 
seller might have the credit of making a 
reduction. But all this would be more 
clearly explained when the Papers were 
epee He agreed with the noble 

arl opposite that, so far as the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes of 
this country were concerned, such con- 
duct could not be regarded as a friendly 
proceeding. His noble Friend near him 
said the other day that their system of 
Free Trade was such that they had 
given away whatever powers they might 
originally have possessed to make a 
bargain, and so Canada, having" got all 
she could out of us, turned against us. 
All he could say was that if we regarded 
the Colonies as our children and we 
were the Mother Country they were 
imitating the conduct of Regan and 
Goneril; but it did so happen that at 
this moment Canada required our assist- 
ance to develop the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the very practical form of a 
subsidy of £100,000 a-year, which re- 
presented more than £3,000,000 of 
capital, and if this were granted they 
would have a right to expect generous 
treatment from her. It had been urged 
that Canada did not impose these duties 
to injure us. No one ever imagined she 
did, but she imposed the duties for her 
own advantage, and was indifferent whe- 
ther it injured us or not. When the 
Colonies acted entirely in their own 
interest without any regard to the 
Mother Country, the boasted unity of 
our Empire became merely a poetic 
sentiment. It had been said by other 
noble Lords that the tariff was imposed 
against the United States, not against 
us. The price of iron in the States was 
double that of British iron. There was 
the distinct return, and it was obvious 
that it must benefit the United States, 
and he understoud it was also intended 
to reduce the duty on American coal. 
All this was not encouraging for any 
ideas of federation of our Colonies, for 
it never could have occurred but for the 
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union of our North American Colonies, 
a policy which he thought was a mis- 
taken policy, though carried out with 
much ability. The fact was the Province 
interested in this question was Nova 
Scotia, whith threatened to leave the 
Union unless it was adopted. This was 
what Mr. Mitchell said— 

“It appears that to help an iron work or two 

in Nova Scotia and to establish smelting works 
at Kingston or somewhere else in Ontario the 
financial interests of a thousand workshops are 
assailed, and millions of extra taxation in one 
form or another are imposed upon the country. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a more sudden, 
a more reckless, or a more sweeping and un- 
called-for change in the country’s policy than 
has occurred in connection with the late changes 
in the Customs tariff.’’ 
As regarded the subsidy for the line of 
steamers from Vancouver’s Island to 
Australia, it seemed that the Canadian 
Government had been already in com- 
munication with other Governments, 
which, again, was not a very patriotic 
proceeding. All this was much to be 
. especially at this moment, 
and he could not say that it seemed to 
him that the Government appreciated 
the injury which would be done to us. 
He hoped when the Papers were printed 
it would be seen that the Government 
had done all in their power to promote 
our home trade and to maintain a prac- 
tical, not a merely sentimental, union 
with the Dominion. He was fully con- 
vinced of the great ability and admirable 
judgment of Lord Lansdowne; but a 
Governor General could do little if he 
were not earnestly supported by the 
Home Government. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
able to give the House the assurance 
that there was some hope of.a more 
sympathetic policy in the Dominion. 

Address for— 

“ Correspondence with the Canadian Govern- 
ment respecting the proposed changes in the 
tariff.”"—( The Lord Lamington.) 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow) said, that he had very little 
to add to what he had stated a few nights 
ago in reply to the noble Lord—namely, 
that the policy of this country had been 
to leave in the hands of the Government 
of Canada the management of their own 
fiscal affairs. In times gone by it was 
the practice to issue instructions to the 
Governor General, directing him to re- 
serve certain Bills, including those 
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having reference to fiscal matters, for 
the approval of Her Majesty. When 
the Marquess of Lorne went out to 
Canada these instructions, so far as 
they had reference to Bills imposing 
differential duties, were revoked. As 
he had said before, any representations 
which were made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this subject would be for- 
warded to the Governor General for his 
consideration ; but he did not think that 
any advantage would result from laying 
the Papers referred to by the noble Lord 
upon the Table, because their number 
was small, and consisted only of a tele- 
gram which he had formerly read 
to the House, some Memorials from 
British Chambers of Commerce, and 
a despatch to the Governor Gene- 
ral, intimating that a deputation had 
been at the Colonial Office, and had 
urged that the passing of the Tariffs 
Bill would produce great dissatisfaction 
here, and be injurious to the trade 
of this country. As Constitutional go- 
vernment existed in Canada, he did 
not think that his noble Friend would 
expect Her Majesty’s Government to do 
more than forward the recommendations 
which had been received from the dif- 
ferent Chambers of Commerce to the 
Governor General. He trusted that his 
noble Friend would be satisfied with the 
assurances he had given. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Govern- 
ment seemed to overlook the point in 
this controversy. They were not asked 
to veto any Canadian Customs Laws, or 
in any way to interfere with the raising 
or lowering of duties. No one wished 
to see the slightest interference with 
Canada; but they were struck with the 
fact that the Colonial Under Secre- 
tary had the other night argued in 
favour of the duties rather than other- 
wise. He (Earl Granville) could not 
conceive that though this country had 
adopted the wise and sensible plan of 
leaving all questions of tariff regulation 
to the Colonies concerned, it had thereby 
debarred itself from the right of making 
any representation of a friendly character 
when an alteration so important to the 
Colony and the Mother Country was 
concerned. He failed to see why such 
a representation might not be made with- 
out in the slightest degree giving offence. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not expressed their views one way or 
the other as to the advantage or disad- 
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vantage of this change on the Colony, 
as well as on the Mother Country. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN : Accord- 
ing to the noble Earl (Earl Granville), 
not only is Canada bound to injure her- 
self very much by her fiscal policy, but 
she is bound also to inflict considerable 
damage upon the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, and the course she is 
taking must be looked upon as un- 
friendly. The noble Earl, in fact, used 
very strong language, and said that you 
cannot expect anything but evil results 
from such a sudden blow to the com- 
merce of the two couatries. Now, my 
Lords, it would be most lamentable if 
misconception arose, and the manufac- 
turing population of this country got it 
into their heads that the imposition of 
higher duties by Canada was a direct 
blow to legitimate commerce with the 
Mother Country. The other day I said 
what I believe to be true, that, in the 
first place, the adoption of a protective 
policy by Canada had resulted to our 
advantage, and not to our disadvantage ; 
secondly, that the duties were obviously 
imposed against the United States, and 
not against us; because the iron trade 
of Canada with this country was falling 
off, while that with the United States 
was increasing. I said also that, judging 
by past experience, it was more than 
probable that the effect of these duties 
would be not disadvantageous, but ad- 
vantageous to us, and I added that I 
believed I could substantiate that theory 
by means of figures. Perhaps your 
Lordships will bear with me a few 
minutes while I show why I believe 
that the imposition of these duties may 
do us good instead of harm ; why I feel 
confident that they are aimed against 
the United States instead of us; and 
why I think not only that Canada was 
justified in imposing them, but that it 
was necessary for her to protect herself 
against the manufacturers of hardware 
in the United States. Your Lordships 
know that Canada adopted Protection in 
1879. My contention is, that prior to 
that time her trade with us had been 
falling off, while her trade with the 
States had been increasing; whereas, 
after the adoption of what she calls her 
national policy, her trade with the 
United States decreased, and her trade 
with the United Kingdom increased. I 
have looked back at the imports into 
Canada from the United States and 
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Great Britain respectively during the 
four years before and the four years 
after the Dominion adopted a protective 
tariff. 1 find that from Great Britain 
they amounted, in 1876—I speak 
of dollars—to $40,734,260; in 1877 
to $39,572,237; in 1878 to $37,431,180; 
and in 1879 to $30,993,130, show- 
ing a steady decrease of imports 
from Great Britain during those four 
years. After 1879, when Canada 
adopted what she calls her national 
policy, the result was favourable to our- 
selves. I find that in 1880 our imports 
to Canada rose in value to $34,461,224 ; 
in 1881 to $43,583,808; in 1882 to 
$50,597,341; and in 1883 to $52,520,465. 
As regards the United States exactly 
the reverse took place. In the four 
years preceding the adoption of a pro- 
tective policy by Canada the United 
States exported as follows to that coun- 
try:—In 1876 goods to the value of 
$46,700,330; in 1877 the value was 
$51,312,669; in 1878 it was $48,631,739; 
and in 1879 it was $43,739,119. After 
the adoption of the tariff the imports 
from the United States dropped sud- 
denly to $29,346,948. I take these 
figures from the Trade and Navigation 
Returns published by the Dominion Go- 
vernment last year. Previous to 1879, 
when Canada adopted this national 
policy, our exports to that country had 
decreased by $10,000,000; whereas 
those from the United States had dimi- 
nished by only $3,000,000. In 1880, 
after the tariff had come into force, the 
imports from Great Britain increased by 
nearly $4,000,000 in one year; while 
the imports from the United States de- 
creased to the extent of more than 
$14,000,000. The annual average of 
the imports from Great Britain for the 
four years before 1879 was $37,185,102, 
that of the imports from the United 
States being $47,432,172. The propor- 
tion of the imports from the two coun- 
tries was, therefore—Great Britain 44 
per cent; the United States 56 per 
cent; whereas in the four years after the 
protective tariff came into force the 
imports from Great Britain averaged 
$45,173,709, and from the United States 
$42,993,086; or 52 per cent from Great 
Britain against 48 per cent from the 
United States. Those appear to me con- 
clusive figures, showing that in conse- 
quence of the tariff as I would say, or, 
at least, coincidently with it, as nobody 
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can deny, the imports from the United 
States to Canada fell off, while those 
from the United Kingdom largely in- 
creased. That tariff of 1879 was imposed 
with the view of encouraging Canadian 
manufactures, and was not intended to 
touch the iron and steel manufactures 
abroad. The fact is, that during the 
past few years the imports of iron and 
steel goods from the States to Canada 
have largely increased, whereas the im- 
portation of similar articles from the 
United Kingdom have shown a ten- 
dency to decrease, and the trade was 
threatening to fall rapidly out ofthe hands 
of this country into those of the United 
States. I will take four classes of goods 
to illustrate my argument. In the first 
place, I will speak of fittings, machinery 
in general, sewing machines, hardware, 
and cutlery. Comparing the period from 
1877 to 1886 with 1886 itself, I find that 
the importation of those manufactured 
articles from Great Britain amounted, in 
round numbers, to an annual average 
for the 10 years of 20 per cent above the 
imports of the last-mentioned year. As 
regards the United States, the yearly 
average of the 10 years was about 85 
per cent above the imports of the one 
year 1877, the initial year of the de- 
cennial period, showing that the imports 
of iron manufactured goods from the 
United States to Canada had, during 
the period of 10 years, increased largely. 
I find precisely similar facts with regard 
to articles of what I may call partly- 
manufactured iron, which are dealt with 
in the present alterations of the Cana- 
dian tariff. I allude to pig iron, bar 
iron, and hoop iron. In pig iron there 
was a decrease of exports from Great 
Britain of about 33 per cent, and the 
same from the United States. As far as 
bar iron is concerned, there is one soli- 
tary instance in which the importation 
from the United States has decreased a 
little more than that from the United 
om seed. but as regards hoop iron, 
the decrease of the British exports is 23 
per cent, whereas that of the United 
States exports is 10 per cent. These 
figures, I think, fully bear out my con- 
tention that the iron trade has, during 
the last few years, shown a tendency to 
fall out of the hands of Great Britain 
into those of the United States; and, 
therefore, a fiscal policy directed to pro- 
tecting those interests in Canada is also 
directed not against us, but against the 
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United States, and is intended to save 
Canada from the unfortunate position in 
which she is compelled to draw the 
necessary articles which I have men- 
tioned from a foreign country. I am 
very glad that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not going to make any attempt 
to advise or preach to the Canadian 
Government in this matter. In the first 
place, it is not the business of this 
country to do so; and, in the second 
place, to preach to the Canadian Mi- 
nistry would be simply wasting words, 
and making ourselves supremely ridicu- 
lous. I will now endeavour to prove 
that not only has the protective policy 
of Canada done her no harm, but it 
has done her an immense deal of 
good. The other day the noble Earl 
opposite made a special point of this— 
that fostering her iron industries must 
eventually do Canada a great deal of 
harm, by withdrawing her from under- 
takings natural to her, such as agri- 
cultare and the lumber trade. Now, 
as far as the lumber trade is concerned, 
I have found no figures at all; but I 
find that the exports cf agricultural pro- 
duce have slightly increased. That is 
to say, that in 1881-6 there was a growth 
of nearly $6,000,000 over 1879. In 
view of the fact that Canada has enor- 
mously developed, and is entirely self- 
supporting as regards agricultural pro- 
duce, it must be admitted thatif she can 
export so much, her policy cannot have 
tended to the detriment of her agricul- 
tural interest. ‘Chere is another point 
that I should like to mention, because a 
good deal of stress was laid on it the 
other night—namely, that Canada must 
do herself a great deal of harm by her 
protective policy, because it raises 
— and that she must injure us also. 

said I believed myself that the cost of 
necessaries in Canada had actually de- 
creased since 1879, when the Dominion 
adopted its present fiscal policy. I have 
taken the trouble to look into the facts, 
and I find that what I then stated was 
correct. It is a very interesting sub- 
ject. I looked, in the first place, at the 
price of agricultural implements in the 
new agricultural district of which 
Winnipeg is the capital; and I took 
such articles as hoeing machines, seeders, 
and waggons. The prices of these ar- 
ticles, so necessary to an agricultural 
country, had decreased by about 26 per 
cent in 1885 as compared with 1881, 
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which was shortly after the new tariff 
was introduced. I find, indeed, that the 
official guide published by the Do- 
minion Government makes the case still 
stronger, for it says that the price of 
agricultural implements in Manitoba 
had decreased 38 per cent in the last 
four years. Then I take the important 
articles of food, such as meat, bread 
stuffs, butter, cheese, tea, and coffee; and 
I find that in the same period, 1881 to 
1886, the prices had decreased at 
Toronto 33 per cent; Montreal 17 per 
cent; Manitoba 20 per cent. In the 
same way, I find that the cost of clothing, 
the ordinary necessary clothing of the 
people, had diminished very much dur- 
ing those years. At Toronto the fall 
was 17 per cent; at Montreal 9 per 
cent; in Manitoba 8 per cent. Simul- 
taneously, there was a large develop- 
ment of the industries of Canada. In 
1874 there were in the whole of the 
Dominion only seven cotton mills, a 
number which, in 1883, had grown to 
20. In Quebec, in 1878, there were 15 
woollen factories, and in 1882 there 
were 27. I could quote any amount of 
figures as to deposits in chartered banks 
and savings banks, as to shipping, and 
things of that kind, and as to the num- 
ber of business undertakings; but I do 
not think it necessary to do so. If your 
Lordships will look at the statistics your- 
selves, you will find that there was an 
immense increase of deposits in the 
banks of Canada, most lively symptoms 
of national prosperity, and an immense 
decrease of commercial failures after 
Canada, in 1879, adopted what she calls 
her ‘‘national policy.” That policy 
may, as far as Canada is concerned, 
be truly called national, because it was 
adopted by both Parties. Sir Charles 
Tupper, in a very interesting speech he 
made the other day, said— 

*« Since the last Session of Parliament, as is 
well-known, the hon. Gentleman who leads with 
such distinguished ability the loyal Opposition 
in this House has, in the presence of the great 
electorate of Canada, announced his entire 
conversion to the principle which we have so 
long maintained on this side of the House. The 
time has come when we are all at one on this 
great and important question, and when our 
only thought is how best to carry out and to 
make successful the principle which has com- 
mended itself to us all.” 


Now, my Lords, I think it would be 
a very great misfortune if an erroneous 
opinion spread abroad in this country, 
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and the ple were persuaded that 
Canada hal stopted a policy ruinous to 
herself and likely to damage us. I 
regret very much that, in all. these 
matters, it is out of the power of a 
Colony like Canada to discriminate in 
favour of the Mother Country. As a 
matter of fact, you will find, if you 
examine the Canadian tariff, that, prac- 
tically, Oanada does discriminate in 
favour of the Mother Country. The 
articles which are mainly imported from 
the United Kingdom are charged com- 
paratively low rates of Customs Duties ; 
whereas those brought mainly from the 
United States pay much more. It is 
unfortunate, to my mind, that that dis. 
crimination cannot be used more openly 
and effectually ; but, certainly, it would 
not become us to press anything of the 
kind upon our Colonies, seeing that we 
have never done anything whatever in 
the same direction. I do not wish to 
enter upon disputativus matter, or to 
argue whether it would be advantageous 
that the Colonies should discriminate in 
our favour, and we in favour of the 
Colonies; but I am of opinion that it 
would be greatly to our advantage and 
to that of the whole Empire to do so, 
Although the matter which has been 
brought before your Lordships is in it- 
self comparatively small, it involves a 
question of vast importance; because I 
can see it the beginnings of a factor 
which must have some day or other 
great influence. There is no fact in 
existence that I know of that is likely, 
even in the most distant future, to cause 
serious disagreement, or any dismember- 
ment or break-down of the British 
Empire, except the factor of disagree- 
ment on commercial policy—that is to 
say, the commercial fiscal policy of 
various mye of the Empire acting 
injuriously on other portions. We are 
already in considerable difficulty in 
many parts of the globe with respect to 
this question. We have seen at home 
very serious injury inflicted on the great 
sugar industries by reasun of foreign 
bounties. We know that there are 
difficulties between Canada and the 
United States. We have seen the West 
India Islands most anxious to negotiate 
with the United States, or to get us to 
negotiate for them. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies took a different 
view from the United States, or the 
latter took a different view from the 
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noble Earl as to the interpretation of the 
‘most favoured nation clause.” We 
know that the Dominion of Canada is 
negotiating, or lately was partly through 
us, but to some extent also indepen- 
dently, for a Treaty with Spain eabesting 
trade with Cuba and Porto Rico. These 
are all questions in relation to which 
some of our Colonies have found them- 
selves suffering under grave inconve- 
nience and detriment, owing to the fact 
that the commercial system which we 
uphold does not entirely suit itself to 
their requirements. That is the only 
direction in which it seems to me pos- 
sible that in the future any serious dis- 
agreement can possibly arise between 
the Members of this great Empire. It 
is, therefore, a question than which none 
can be more important. I am not going 
to give any opinion whether we should 
alter our fiscal policy or not; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that a policy 
which gives perfect freedom of action to 
every Member of the Empire in refer- 
ence to its own internal arrangements, 
but, at the same time, would offer a 
united front against the commercial en- 
croachments of foreign countries, is one 
that will have to be seriously considered 
some day. We are all agreed that our 
Colonies and we should act together 
against foreign invasion by war; but, 
my Lords, commercial invasion and com- 
mercial hostility are, in some respects, 
even more to be dreaded than war. You 
cannot, even by a disastrous war, destroy 
a great country; but you can destroy it 
by gradually undermining its commer- 
cial wealth and prosperity; and I should 
think it a great misfortune if, in the 
distant future, our Colonies found them- 
selves so much hampered by our ideas 
of political economy, that they considered 
it more advantageous to enter into a 
commercial alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with foreign countries, and to 
act with hostility against some portions 
of the Empire. It would be a very great 
misfortune if the people of this country 
did not prevent that by accepting the 
views which are entertained respecting 
fiscal policy and political economy by 
those who ardently desire the unity of 
the Empire. I have ventured to trouble 
the House with these facts and statistics, 
because I think it important that the 
truth should be known about the atti- 
tude of Canada ; that the people of this 
country should not be misled in the 
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matter; that they should not imagine 
that the duties which Canada proposes 
to increase are aimed against us, or will 
be detrimental to this country ; and that 
they may understand that our trade with 
Canada has enormously increased since 
the adoption by that country of her na- 
tional policy. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he must 
again appeal to the Government to give 
the Papers asked for. 

THe Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
having described what the Papers on 
this question were, he thought that the 
noble Lord would not think it worth his 
while to have them laid on the Table. 
But after the appeal which the noble 
Lord had now made, he was not pre- 
pared to resist; and the Papers, such 
as they were, should be laid on the 
Table. With regard to what fell from 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville), he 
could only say that the Government did 
not feel disposed to make strong repre- 
sentations to the Canadian Government 
—for this reason, and for this reason 
only, that they believed they would be 
futile. Both parties in Canada were 
coming round to the idea that this was 
the policy most in the interest of their 
country; and, that being so, the Go- 
vernment felt, whatever their views as 
to the wisdom or unwisdom of the action 
of Canada in this matter might be, that 
no representation from Downing Street 
would have any great influence on the 
Dominion statesmen. 


Address agreed to. 


BANTRY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lorp VENTRY said, he rose to ask, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been drawn to the 
action of the Board of Guardians of the 
Bantry Union relative to the offer of a 
supply of fresh water to the sanitary 
authority by the officer commanding 
H.M.S. Shannon ; and to move for any 
Correspondence that passed betwoen that 
officer and the Board of Guardians with 
reference thereto? The town of Bantry 
was suffering from the severe drought. 
Captain Blackburne offered the Board 
of Guardians 40 tons of condensed 
water. The motion that this offer 
should be accepted resulted in a tie, 
and was consequently lost, the oppo- 
sition being based on the ground that 
Captain Blackburne had insulted the 
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Trish national sentiment by taking 
down an unrecognized green flag from 
the yacht of Mr. Murphy. In his ee 
Ventry’s) opinion, the action of the 
Board in this matter was hardly calcu- 
lated to raise the hopes of those who 
were looking for a large extension of 
local government in Ireland; and, as 
that action appeared to have been such 
as to endanger the health and lives of 
the inhabitants of the town, he wished 
to know whether the Local Government 
Board would not take some notice of the 
matter ? 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before the House, 
correspondence, if any, that has passed between 
the officer commanding H.M.S. “Shannon” 
and the Board of Guardians of the Bantry 
Union with reference to the offer of a supply 
of fresh water to the sanitary authority by the 
said officer.” —( The Lord Ventry.) 


Lorpv ELPHINSTONE (A Lorp in 
Warrtine) said, that Captain Black- 
burne, of H.M.S. Shannon, wrote to 
the Resident Magistrate at Bantry, 
placing 40 tons of water at the disposal 
of the inhabitants. Mr. Warburton, tho 
local magistrate, replied on the following 
day saying that he had laid the offer 
before the Board of Guardians, and he 
regretted exceedingly having to send the 
very uncourteous reply made by the 
Board. What took place at the Board 
itself was as follows. It appeared that 
it was moved by one of the Guardians 
that, in consequence of the manner in 
which Captain Blackburne had violated 
the national sentiment of the people of 
Bantry on the day of the Jubilee Cele- 
brations by tearing down a green flag from 
the yacht of Mr. W. Murphy, M.P., the 
people of Bantry declined to accept any 
petty favours of this kind from Captain 
Blackburne. An amendment was pro- 
posed by another Guardian to the effect 
that the Board of Guardians should ex- 
press their gratitude and thanks to 
Captain Blackburne for his most gene- 
rous offer, as the supply from the tank 
was insufficient to enable those requiring 
water to get any quantity at all adequate 
to the necessit'es of the case. A division 
was taken; equal numbers of Guardians 
voted for the amendment and for the 
resolution; and the matter then dropped. 
It was added that Captain Blackburne 
must, therefore, use his own discretion. 
On the following day Captain Black- 
burne sent a tank ashore, and gave 
orders that any persons coming for 
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water were to be at once liberally sup- 
plied. Altogether 30 tons of water were 
supplied, and the whole 40 tons would 
have been taken if the tank could have 
remained longer; but the Shannon was 
compelled to go tosea. The inhabitants, 
and especially the poorer classes, appre- 
ciated the consideration of Captain Black- 
burne; and he had heard from many 
sources of the gratitude they expressed. 
The reality of the water famine was 
undoubted, for Captain Blackburne 
added— 

‘* Many of the gentry refused to take water, 

not wishing to deprive the poor of what they 
were otherwise unable to obtain.’’ 
There was no objection to produce the 
Papers; but as they would contain 
nothing more than he had stated, per- 
haps the noble Lord would consider it 
scarcely worth while to press his Mo- 
tion. 

Lorv VENTRY said, he was quite 
satisfied with the statement of the noble 
Lord, and would not press the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 152.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadoyan.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he desired 
it to be understood that, in opposing 
the Amendment of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Arran) to the 16th clause, 
which Amendment proposed that Mr. 
Justice O’Hagan and Mr. E. F. Litton 
should be respectively President of the 
two Divisions of the Land Commission, 
he did not cast any reflection upon those 
eminent and distinguished persons, 
whose ability and fitness could not be 
called in question; but he thought the 
Amendment making the nominations 
was an unnecessary interference with 
the discretion of the Government. Such 
an interference lessened or took away the 
responsibility of the Government, and it 
was inexpedient to dothat. Even in the 
hands of the present Lord Lieutenant, 
the power of making the appointments 
would have been used only in the public 
interests, and forthe public good. There 
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was, however, an ambiguity in the 
wording of the clause, which could be 
corrected by simply saying that the Go- 
vernment should be at liberty to appoint 
any person or persons not exceeding 
two. He further regretted the amend- 
ment of the clause by striking out the 
mention of County Court Judges as pos- 
sible members of the Divisions. That 
seemed to involved a slight upon a body 
of men, many of whom were specially 
qualified for the duties of the Divisions. 
He had also to complain of the acri- 
monious terms in which the County 
Court Judges of Ireland had been spoken 
of by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Kilmorey) on Friday evening. He 
(Lord Fitzgerald) would instance County 
Court Judge Neligan as an eminent and 
experienced Judge, whose services, if 
secured under the Bill, would be certain 
to be very valuable. He wished to have 
a provision inserted in the Bill in order 
to cure the ambiguity to which he had 
referred, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should be at liberty to appoint, 
from time to time, any person or persons, 
not exceeding two, to be associated with 
the Land Commission. With regard to 
the Land Purchases Clauses, which the 
Government had intimated their inten- 
tion of dropping, he hoped there was no 
truth in it, and that the Government 
would not entertain the idea of abandon- 
ing these clauses in ‘‘ another place,” as 
he thought they would be exceedingly 
valuable, and that they would greatly 
facilitate and accelerate the progress of 
the Land Purchase Act of 1885. He 
hoped the clauses would be proceeded 
with, and he believed they were not 
likely to be the subject of much discus- 
sion or of obstruction in the House of 
Commons. In fact, he believed there 
was a general disposition to accept these 
clauses. The amount to be set apart for 
advances under that Act was £5,000,000, 
and, with the view of giving confidence 
to intending purchasers, he hoped that 
the Government might be able to apply 
to Parliament this Session in order to 
supplement that Vote of £5,000,000, 
and not allow it to become exhausted. 
At present there were thousands of 
estates standing in the Landed Estates 
Courts ready for sale, which could find 
no purchasers, and he would suggest 
that the Land Court in Dublin which 
now consisted of only one Judge, should 
be merged in the Land Commission, 
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Tue Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
most decidedly repudiated the statement 
of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Fitzgerald) that he (the Earl of Kil- 
morey) had made any attack on those 
distinguished men, the County Court 
Judges of Ireland. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoacan) said, the House would feel 
that it was unnecessary for the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) to offer any apology for address- 
ing them again on this Bill. For his 
part, he (Earl Cadogan) recognized the 
great value of the authority of the noble 
and learned Lord on all Irish questions, 
particularly those concerning the Land 
Laws. He was grateful to the noble and 
learned Lord for allowing him that op- 
portunity of saying that, so far from any 
Member of the Government having—by 
dividing against the Amendment of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Arran)—any want 
of confidence in the Land Commission, 
nobody appreciated more than the Go- 
vernment the distinguished and able 
character of the services rendered by 
the two legal Members, Lord O’ Hagan 
and Mr. Litton. As to the County Court 
Judges, the noble Earl behind him (the 
Earl of Kilmorey) had replied for him- 
self, and he cordially joined in that re- 
mark. He thought it would be an im- 
provement in the proposed provision of 
the noble and learned Lord if the per- 
sons to be appointed as associated with 
the Land Commission should be “ not 
exceeding three.” He fully agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord that the Land 
Purchase Clauses, which, so far as they 
went, were intended to facilitate and 
strengthen the Purchase Act of 1885, 
were very valuable, and their omission 
would be a great loss to the Bill. It 
was, therefore, with some amount of 
regret that he had found a disposition 
existing in some quarters of the House 
to burke those clauses, and that on the 
grounds of public policy and public ex- 
pediency, and in order to promote the 
despatch of Public Business, the Govern- 
ment had unwillingly come to the con- 
clusion the other night to eliminate them 
from the Bill; but he was glad to say 
that now, strengthened by the almost 
unanimous opinion of the House, that 
they were very valuable clauses, and that 
they should remain in the Bill, the 
Government had decided to proceed 
with them, and to press them on 
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the attention of the other House, An- 
other suggestion of the noble and learned 
Lord was one of great importance— 
namely, that the amount of the Vote set 
apart for advances to purchasers should 
not be allowed to become exhausted. The 
Government would take care that this 
suggestion should receive serious con- 
sideration before the Bill passed through 
the other House. With regard to the 
suggestion that the Landed Estates Court 
should be merged in the Land Commis- 
sion, he (Earl Cadogan) had been in 
communication with his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Ashbourne) on 
the subject, and it also would receive 
their most serious attention. He had 
also to express his gratitude for the great 
generosity and forbearance with which 
he had been treated in moving the 
various stages of the Bill. He fully re- 
cognized the intricacy of its provisions 
—he knew well that, in many respects, 
it dealt with the interests of noble Lords 
in that House, and had made severe calls 
upon their self-denial and patriotism ; 
but in many respects he believed it would 
have the effect of remedying the griev- 
ances and supplying the deficiencies of 
the Act of 188l1—at all events, for a 
time. The other evening, the late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell), speaking 
of the changes that had been made in 
the Bill in their Lordships’ House, re- 
marked that all those changes had been 
made in favour of the landlords. Sub- 
sequently, however, the House adopted 
an Amendment, which was intended, 
and probably would have the effect 
of largely benefiting the tenants, 
and it would be to the detriment 
of the interests of the landlord. It 
was, therefore, very unfortunate that 
the noble and learned Lord had made 
his contribution to the discussion before 
he knew that the Government would 
accept that Amendment. He (Earl 
Cadogan) thought that everyone who 
looked at the Bill impartially would 
admit that, on the whole, consider- 
ing the very large number of Amend- 
ments made at the various — 
through which it had passed in that 
House, it was very remarkable that the 
Bill should, in its main principles, have 
been so little altered. The Government 
had limited themselves to two great 
objects—first, to bring the leaseholders 
into the benefits of the Act of 1881, and 
to reduce to a minimum what were known 
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as harsh and unreasonable evictions. 
With regard also to the Bankruptcy 
Clauses, the objections to them had been 
greatly minimized by the changes made, 
and he thought that if noble Lords im- 
partially considered the matter, they 
would find that the Bill, where altered, 
had been improved. The noble Earl 
who inaugurated the discussion the 
other night (the Earl of Dunraven) 
asked the Government to explain what 
their intention was with regard to it, 
and what was their view with regard to 
the operation and result of the Bill. The 
Government had said, and would say 
again, that they believed there would be 
no effectual mode of dealing with the 
deficiencies of the legislation of 1870 
and 1881, except that of abolishing the 
dual ownership created under these Bills. 
They had said, and would say again, that 
it was their intention, by a Purchase Bill 
—by a large and comprehensive measure 
—to abolish that ownership and provide 
a lasting remedy for the grievances which 
they all had to deplore. But they had 
cast upon them in the meantime the 
duty of removing the difficulties and 
scandals which had been created under 
the present system, until a more perfect 
and permanent system could be pro- 
vided, and with that object they had 
recommended the Bill to the considera- 
tion and approval of their Lordships. 
Lorp HERSCHELL said, he must be 
allowed to — his sense of the small 
amount of relief which the Bill would 
afford to the industrious and struggling 
tenant; for he could not see any relief 
such a person would get by the Bill which 
he could not have got formerly. At the 
same time, he rose to invite attention 
to a practical point of difficulty con- 
nected with Clause 19. The Bill, as it 
stood, gave the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Executive the power of nominating a 
Court of Appeal from time to time, and 
not only were they empowered to ap- 
point whom they pleased to that Court 
of Appeal; but they were enabled to 
direct in what particular Court Members 
should sit, a matter which had hitherto 
been settled among the Judges them- 
selves. He was quite sure that that 
would prove to be a cause of complaint. 
Noble Lords must feel the importance 
of leaving every judicial body absolutely 
independent of the Executive, and there- 
fore he would still invite the Govern- 
ment to consider whether it might not 
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be well to lay down some rule as to the 
appointment of the Court of Appeal with 
regard to its divisions, so as to leave the 
Court itself to determine what Members 
shall sit from time to time. That, he 
thought, would remove what might 
otherwise be said to be a blot on the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
what the noble and learned Lord had 
said might be rather misleading. He 
had spoken in popular language of 
a second Appeal Court ; but there was 
already the Court of Appeal in Chancery, 
to which points of law in land cases were 
referred. What was now proposed was 
a second Court of the Head Commis- 
sioners, and they had distinctly laid it 
down that they were not a Court of 
Appeal. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
term ‘‘land appeals” was used in the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE was aware 
of that, but did not see that it made any 
difference. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he only 
wished to say a very few words with re- 
gard to the Bill. He would admit at once 
that some of the objects proposed to be 
attained by the Bill were of great value ; 
but, on the other hand, the Bill was not 
exactly such a one as he should like to 
have seen. While the House had had 
to consider hundreds of Amendments, 
he had to complain of the way in which 
objections of noble Lords sitting on that 
side had been met; indeed, his principal 
arguments had never been answered ; 
und, although nothing had been said in 
that debate with regard to obstruction 
in that House, yet, to a certain degree, 
a sort of moral closure had been applied. 
He might divide the Bill into three 

arts. There were certain portions of the 
Bill which they thought good; there 
were certain other parts in which they 

uiesced ; while there were others to 
which they had a very strong objection. 
How had those objections been met? 
His noble and learned Friend the late 
Lord Chancellor took what he (Earl 
Granville) believed was an exceedingly 
fair course with regard to the Bill. He 
contented himself with raising only such 
objections as were of real importance. 
He pointed out that there was very great 
objection to the clause with regard to 
leaseholders, but no alterations were 
agreed to by the Government. A still 
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ver matter was with regard to the 
Bankruptcy Clauses. The noble Mar- 
quess and the noble Earl the Lord Privy 
Seal had stated that one of the principal 
objects of the Bill was to prevent harsh 
and unreasonable evictions. Now, his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Her- 
schell) had shown, in the clearest pos- 
sible manner, that there were two roads 
for the landlord to pursue with respect 
to evictions, and that one road would be 
closed by the Bill and one, that of the 
process of fieri facias, would be left ab- 
solutely open, and, therefore, that this 
principal object of the Bill might be de- 
feated. How was that objection met? 
The noble Marquess started up, but he 
had not a single argument to offer with 
regard to the point. All he did was to 
complain, in very vigorous words, of the 
conduct of the noble and learned Lord 
in pressing such objections. He (Karl 
Granville), however, was happy to say 
that the impression produced by those 
words had been removed by the courteous 
language just used by the noble Lord 
(the Lord Privy Seal). But the noble 
Marquess only presented. his own views, 
and did not give the slightest answer to 
his noble and learned Friend’s argument 
that the one road to eviction had been en- 
tirely opened. If the Bill were sent 
down to the House in its present shape, 
without any argument to justify it, he 
(Earl Granville) had great hope that it 
would come back, with or without the 
consent of the Government, in a greatly 
changed form, and with the Bankruptcy 
Clauses either entirely omitted, or very 
much cut down. It would, however, be 
much more to the credit of their Lord- 
ships’ House, that the Bill should be 
sent down from it in a practical shape 
instead of the form in which it would 
positively reach them. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, he fully appreciated the generous 
feeling of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) in rising to the defence of his 
attacked and injured Colleague. He 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) however, 
could not help thinking that, in doing 
so, the noble Rear! was somewhat tardy, 
for it had required three days for him 
to think over, and sleep over it before 
he could discover anything to defend in 
the conduct of the noble and learned 
Lord. Surely his passionate defence would 
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have been more effective if delivered at 
the time, and not three days afterwards. 
He would rot go over the noble 
and learned Lord’s speech on the 
topics the noble Earl had selected ; 
but he certainly thought that, con- 
sidering his responsibility for the Act 
of 1881, he took rather more than an 
able advocate’s usual licence in formu- 
lating every possible objection by every 
strained hypothesis possible to the Bill. 
He must, however, say that he now rose 
only for the purpose of answering one 
point referred to by the noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition --that they 
had left an essential argument entirely 
unnoticed. Well, the answer was that 
he (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
purposely left that argument unnoticed, 
because it had been advanced by the 
noble and learned Lord of Appeal (Lord 
Fitzgerald) as the ground for an Amend- 
ment which he moved earlier in the dis- 
cussion, when it was very fully discussed 
by the House and ultimately rejected 
by an overwhelming majority. Thenoble 
and learned Lord’s conduct wassomething 
like obstruction ; and the reason why he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) passed his 
arguments over unnoticed was because 
they had been already replied to most 
fully. If the noble and learned Lord 
wished it, he would repeat his argu- 
ment. The contention of the noble 
and learned Lord was first, that this Bill 
was brought in mainly for the purpose 
of diminishing unreasonable evictions. 
Then the noble and learned Lord told 
them that eviction was not the only road 
by which a tenant could be turned out of 
his holding, but that there was another 
process, known as fiert fasias, by which 
he could be dispossessed, though it was 
a course not ordinarily adopted in Ire- 
land. Was it that process which had 
caused the scenes from which many 
persors in this country had revolted? 
Was it the process of fi. fa. which had 
caused much popular discontent in Ire- 
land? The noble and learned Lord 
asked that words might be inserted by 
which ejectment made under fi. fa. by 
a landlord should become an impossi- 
bility. Their reply was, that the pro- 
cess of eviction was the special privilege 
of the landlord, and they thought that 
in the present state of Ireland that 
privilege should be used with care and 
moderation, and they were anxious to 
prevent its abuse, and taking into con- 
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sideration the other legislation that was 
being passed, they had thought it right 
to introduce provisions for that purpose. 
But the process of fier factas was the 
common remedy of all mankind against 
people who did not pay their debts. If 
therefore they were to meddle with this 
remedy, they should be reduced to this 
dilemma—either they must abolish the 
process by which all mankind enforced 
debts and promises against each other, 
thus withdrawing entirely the com- 
pulsory sanction of the law from all 
pecuniary contracts of whatever kind; 
and in so doing, they would lay the axe 
at the root of anything like commercial 
honesty or commercial prosperity in 
Ireland ; or, if they shrank from that 
extreme, which he well imagined they 
might, they must be guilty of the gross 
and indefensible partiality of taking 
away from the special debt of the land- 
lord, the protection which every other 
creditor enjoyed. There was no escap- 
ing from that dilemma. He was sure 
the House did well to reject, and that it 
would continue to reject being placed on 
either horn of the dilemma contained in 
a doctrine so fatal to the commercial 
prosperity of Ireland and to the honesty 
of the law. That was the answer which 
they had given to the noble and learned 
Lord, and the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority had supported that view. 
He was quite convinced that the noble 
and learned Lord would never pursuade 
Parliament to treat landlords as if they 
had no legal rights, and that the remedy 
left open to the whisky-shop and the 
usurer was to be taken away from the 
owner of the land. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 

On Question, ‘That the Bill do pass?” 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to move an Amendment to provide that all 
leases for years relating to holdings which, 
but for the fact that they are leaseholds, 
would be within the operation of the 
Land Act of 1881, should be broken on 
the requisition of the tenant only, said, 
he felt so strongly upon this point, that 
he should ask their Lordships to divide 
upon the Question. His object in mov- 
ing the Amendment was to enlarge, and 
not to restrict the operation of the Bill, 
which, as it stood, only included lease- 
holders whose leases would expire within 
60 years after the passing of the Act of 
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1881. Unless the initiative in breaking 
a lease were limited to the tenant, the 
landlord might break a beneficial lease 
to the injury of the tenant. Had the 
Government accepted the limitation of 
Griffith’s valuation, as the Commission 
had recommended, this difficulty would 
not have arisen; but the Commission 
was unanimously of opinion that some 
such limit was necessary if both parties 
to a lease were to have equal rights in 
this matter. As the Bill stood, all leases 
within the fiscal limit would be broken, 
even when both landlord and tenaat ob- 
jected and preferred to remain as they 
were. This seemed to him both unne- 
cessary and highly objectionable. Prac- 
tically, of course, if the tenant was given 
the right to have his lease broken, the 
same power ought to be given to the 
landlord; but, practically, great diffi- 
culties stood in the way. The noble 
Marquess (the Prime Minister) had stated 
that the two main objects of the Bill 
were to put a stop to harsh evictions 
and to admit leaseholders to the bene- 
fits of the Act of 1881. Ifthis measure 
would put a stop to harsh evictions, 
it would have the hearty support of all 
Irish landlords; but if Her Majesty’s 
Government were going to break leases 
at all, he earnestly entreated them, when 
they were conferring a benefit on lease- 
holders, to do it graciously and gene- 
rously. They had had enough of ex- 
ceptions in the past. He did not 
hesitate to say that the Act of 1881 was 
a mischievous, and in many instances a 
futile enactment, but it would have had 
a far better chance, and the country 
would have been much quieter, had it 
not been for the exclusion of the lease- 
holders from the measure. If now they 
excluded even some of the leaseholders 
these men he was certain would con- 
tinue the agitation which had been 
going on. He begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 6, leave out from (‘‘ holding ’’) 
to (‘‘shall”’) in line 11, and insert (‘ which, 
but for being leasehold, would be within the 
operation of the Land Act of 1881, provided 
that he make application for the purpose in the 
prescribed manner and within the prescribed 
time).”—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, that the reason 
why the clause proposed to be amended 
by the noble Earl had been inserted in 
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the Bill was because by the Act of 1881 
it was provided that leaseholders hold- 
ing leases having less than 60 years to 
run should, at the expiration of their 
leases, and not until then, be placed 
in the position of present tenants. 
That constituted a grievance which, 
in the opinion of the Government, 
it was necessary to remedy, and they 
had therefore brought those lease- 
holders within the four corners of 
the clause. If they acceded to the 
Amendment and admitted all lease- 
holders to the benefit of this measure, 
they would be giving them a double 
right, which would not be given to 
those of the class to which he had re- 
ferred. Therefore, the Government 
limited this clause in the Bill to the 
leases excepted by Mr. Gladstone from 
his Act of 1881, and that was all that 
they intended to do. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that the 
Amendment was similar to one which he 
had himself proposed, and he supported 
it on the broad merits of the case, con- 
tending that there was no reason why 
the benefits of the clause should not be 
extended to all leases, and that it was 
unwise to draw the hard-and-fast line 
which the Government proposed to do. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he had not 
so much familiarity with the Law of 
Ireland in regard to the 60 years’ leases 
as the noble Lords who had spoken, and 
it might be well to bring in all lease- 
holders, seeing that it was undesirable 
to keep up distinctions between the 
various classes; but what he desired 
was that leaseholders should have the 
option of coming in under the Act, 
and therefore he would point out the 
extreme need for some such provision 
as that contained in the second part 
of the Amendment of the noble Earl. 
He would suggest a modification of the 
Amendment to the effect that instead of 
all leaseholders becoming present ten- 
ants, leaseholders were to become pre- 
sent tenants from time to time if they 
should make application for that pur- 
pose in the prescribed manner. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the line must be drawn somewhere ; 
for if they agreed to the Amendment, 
and removed the limit of 60 years alto- 
gether, there was nothing to prevent 
them including all leases from 60 years 
up to 1,000 years; and if they meddled 
with the clause and now inquired whe- 
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ther land let for 99+years ought to pay 
the rent originally agreed upon, = 
could not refuse to look at all the bar- 
gains for absolute purchase. Long 
leases were practically purchases, for 
there was no difference in essence be- 
tween paying money down, and paying 
it by annuity as in the case of these 
leases, and if Parliament determined 
that their terms should be subject to 
alteration, it could not in fairness refuse 
to rip up perpetuity leases and all pur- 
chases for the last 100 years. That, 
however, was a different principle to 
that on which the Bill was founded. He 
did not say that 60 years was the right 
limit. In his opinion, a shorter period 
would be more desirable. But that 
period was put in the Act of 1881, and 
that was a sufficient basis on which to 
establish a distinction. With respect to 
the Act being put into operation at the 
request of the tenant or not, he should 
be content to leave it in all cases to the 
Court; but he did not think it was fair 
to say that the leaseholder should have 
an absolute right to break a lease, and 
that the man who grants the lease 
should not have that right. As a matter 
of justice, he thought that the Bill went 
far enough, and that they had better 
leave the clause as it stood. 


On Question, ‘‘ Whether the words 
proposed to be left out shall stand part 
of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
42; Not-Contents 13: Majority 29. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


On Motion of Earl Capocan, Amend- 
ment made, providing that from time to 
time, a person, or persons not exceeding 
three, should be appointed to act with 
the Land Commission. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that, on a 
previous occasion, he pointed out, not 
as a matter of novelty, but as a matter 
requiring consideration, that this Bill, 
with the laudable object it had, would 
not necessarily accomplish the object 
which its authors had in view. It was 
said that it was impossible by legislation 
to prevent a landlord exercising the 
power of ejectment under a writ of fiert 
facias; but to say that, was to confess 
that the measure might be absolutely 
ineffectual to restrain the persons against 
whom it was directed. The power re- 
ferred to was being cassaieedl & very 
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considerable extenfnow ; and it was to 
be feared that the use of it would be- 
come much more extensive, and yet it 
was the power of these very persons 
which it was the professed desire of the 
Government to restrain in the public in- 
terest. Surely, some consideration ought 
to be given to the question, whether 
something should not be done to prevent 
landlords evading all the restraints sup- 
posed to be imposed upon them by this 
Bill, by forbidding them to have re- 
course to the remedy left open to them 
to evict their tenants. He could not 
help thinking that the fear of such fur- 
ther legislation was somewhat exagger- 
ated. The rights of a landlord were 
already interfered with, when it was 
said that he should be restrained in the 
exercise of a legal right to enforce the 
payment of a debt, and that it should be 
paid by instalments. Would it really 
be doing greater violence for the sake 
of a great public object to go a little 
further, and prevent this measure being 
made ineffectual for the object in 
view ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that to discuss this matter when the 
time for discussing Amendments had 
passed by was, he was afraid, rather 
academical. They were in the presence 
of a serious dilemma; but they must 
expect to be in presence of dilemmas 
now that they had deserted the firm and 
well-known line of free contract, and 
gone into the marshy and uncertain 
morass of Government supervision by 
legislation. The noble and learned Lord 
had not given a quite fair description of 
the nature of the problem. He repre- 
sented the Government as having already 
interfered with the landlord’s right to 
enforce the payment of his debt. But 
the fact was, the landlord had at his 
disposal special machinery; and it so 
happened that in some recent cases that 
machinery had been misused, and there 
was a popular impression that it had 
been much more largely misused than 
it had been, and the supposed harsh and 
undue use of it had excited popular 
passion, and prevented the return of 
wholesome sentiments among the Irish 
population. The noble and learned Lord 
now said that the other remedy of the 
landlords would be misused, and would 
produce the same inconvenience as the 
abuse of the first-named remedy. His 
(the Marquess of Salisbury’s) reply was, 
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that if any formidable difficulties arose 
of the nature suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord, Parliament was always 
sitting, and the difficulties could always 
be considered and remedied. [‘‘ Not 
always!’’] Well, so nearly as to make 
no practical difference. But it had not 
happened yet; and what had to be dealt 
with now were the maladies from which 
the patient was suffering. We could not 
now prescribe for the possible maladies 
from which he might hereafter suffer. 
Of course, it was possible that either 
remedy might be misused ; but the noble 
and learned Lord did not sufficiently 
allow for the results of habit upon the 
various classes of the population, not 
only tenants, but also agents and land- 
lords. He would especially speak of 
agents, for, with all respect to that class 
of men, they had given us more trouble 
than landlords or tenants had done. If 
agents had made a somewhat dramatic 
use of oneremedy, it byno means followed 
they would resort to the same practices 
in applying the other, and that the 
second remedy would be discredited as 
the first had been, because these things 
were partially governed by tradition, 
feelings, and sentiments. But he would 
call the attention of the noble and 
learned Lord to the fact that there was 
another evil of which we ran great risk. 
If you deliberately placed on the Statute 
Book legislation which, on the surface 
of it, was obviously an unfair interfer- 
ence with one particular class, and if 
that class happened to be aclass exposed 
to a certain amount of public oppro- 
brium, and in its electoral strength the 
weakest, you were incurring the greatest 
risk of dangers far in excess of any evil 
that threatened us, that of destroying 
the Parliamentary justice on which 
alone the prosperity of the country 
could endure. The great danger at the 
present time was that there was a ten- 
dency to throw any Jonah into the sea 
in the hope of abating a storm. There 
was an inclination to argue at present 
as if those who were numerically the 
weakest had no rights, that their rights 
could be cut off one by one, it being a 
sufficient and conclusive answer to say 
that it was the will of the majority of 
the voters. Be the political system 
what it might, if that evil grew, our 
prosperity would be undermined, and it 
would crumble in the dust. In conclu- 
sion, he would say that the Government 
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had earnestly attempted in this measure 
to do that equal justice to all classes 
which seemed essential to the peace of 
Ireland. Any such change, however, 
as the noble and learned Lord had 
urged would effect a terrible breach in 
that equality of justice; and, in so 
doing, would introduce evils of a far 
greater and more dangerous kind than 
those the Bill was directed against. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the evil 
which his noble and learned Frien¢ (Lord 
Herschell) was understood to speak of 
was, in principle, interference with free- 
dom of contract initiated by the Act of 
1881. It was not necessary to go back 
to that Act, or to ask what would have 
been the condition of the country if it 
had not been passed. The question was 
whether the Government, having tossed 
that principle to the winds, could now 
consistently take up a non possumus posi- 
tion. It was all very well to talk about 
the principle of freedom of contract; but 
here was a Bill dealing with 150,000 
leases ; therefore, all arguments about 
freedom of contract must be pushed aside 
when that principle was put forward as 
a reason why they should not do that 
which was right in itself. As to the ne- 
cessity for legislation of the kind referred 
to by the noble and learned Lord, the 
evidence of that necessity was furnished 
that very day by no fewer than three 
cases reported in Zhe Times of that 
morning. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
no intention of entering at length into 
the Bill; but it had been quite correctly 
said by one of their Lordships that he 
did not view this Bill with any greater 
regard than he had viewed other Bills 
of the same kind. He should say “ Not- 
Content’’ to the Motion, in order to 
content his conscience and to enter his 
protest against the Bill. He did not 
deny, any more than others, that there 
had been cases of eviction in Ireland 
where there had been great hardship ; 
but in what relation of life would they 
not find hardship? There were harsh 
men every where—harsh landlords, harsh 
bankers, harsh butchers. The cases were 
on all fours. There was nothing ex- 
ceptional in land. He ventured to say 
that for one case of unjust action of 
landlords in Ireland they could find 50 
cases within a mile of that House. Why 
not, then, bring in a Bill here as well as 
for Ireland? He repudiated absolutely 
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the idea that a measure of this kind— 
a measure of justice, as it was called— 
should be applied only with regard to 
those who held land, simply because in 
Ireland they had not been able to main- 
tain law and order, and because these 
people who were the debtors shot their 
creditors. The agitators cared nothing 
for the tenants; they took up the land 
question simply as the best means of 
pursuing their policy of separating Ire- 
land from Great Britain. He did not 
believe this Bill would be more success- 
ful than those which had preceded it ; 
because that which was economically 
unsound could not be politically right. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No, 139.) 
( The Earl of Camperdown.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, «That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 

In answer to the Earl of Wemyss, 

Lorp BALFOUR said, it was an open 
question whether, under the law as it 
stood, weighing machines might not be 
foreed on all Market Companies esta- 
blished under the Market Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, and he referred to the 
ease of the Llandaff Market Co. v. 
Lyon, in which case it had been decided 
that the word ‘‘article’’ covered certain 
classes of live stock. 

Motion ayreed to; Bill read 3* ac- 
cordingly, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 117.) 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tut SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorman), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time 
said, that its object was to enable 
trustees to grant reductions of rents to 
tenants of lands under the Trust, and 
let for agricultural and pastoral purposes 
only. Under clause 2 of the Act of 
1887, wide powers were given to trus- 
tees, but it appeared that the extent of 
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those powers was not sufficiently defined 
to enable trustees to act with safety, and 
this Bill was introduced to enable trus- 
tees to act for the best interests of the 
tenants, and of the estate committed to 
their charge. The Bill further pro- 
vided that the trustees, who had already 
taken action, should not be liable to 
challenge or be held responsible for such 
action to the beneficiaries under the 
trust. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".” 
—(The Marquess of Lothian.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th July, 1887. 


MINUTES.j] — New Writs Issuep — For 
County of Middlesex (Hornsey Division), v. 
Sir James Macnaghten M‘Garel - Hogg, 
baronet, K.C.B., now Baron Magheramorne, 
called up to the House of Peers ; for County 
of Cornwall (St. Ives Division), v. Sir John 
St. Aubyn, baronet, now Baron St. Levan, 
called up to the House of Peers ; for County 
of Southampton (North or Basingstoke Divi- 
sion), v. Right honble. George Sclater-Booth, 
Chiltern Hundreds; Borough of Coventry, v. 
Henry William Eaton, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead. 

New Memper Sworn— Halley Stewart, esquire, 
for the County of Lincoln (Holland or Spald- 
ing Division). 

SuprpLty—considered in Committee—Civit. Ser- 
vice Estimates; Cxiass I.—Pusitic Works 
AND Buitprnos, Vote 4. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Life Leases Conversion * [310]; Agricultural 
Labourers’ Holidays (Scotland) * [311]. 

First Reading—Land Law (Ireland) * [308]. 

Second Reading—Public Libraries Acts Amend- 
ment (No. 2) [220]; Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Seamen’s Vote) [190], debate ad- 
Journed ; Water Companies (Regulation of 
Powers) [141]. 

Report to Select Committee—Rutter Substitutes 
[No. 208]. 

Committee—Merchandise Marks Law Consolida- 
tion and Amendment (re-comm.) [304]—n.P. 
Report — Oleomargarine (Fraudulent Sale) * 

[175-309]; Butter Substitutes * [48]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
[306], and passed. 
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Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 2)* 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Super- 
annuation) * [62], and passed. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitts—Second Reading— 
Elementary Education (Christchurch) * [296}; 
Education Department (London) * [298]. 

Report—Tramways (No. 1) * [267]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o— 


BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL 
(6y Order). 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
DEBATE. | 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th June], ‘‘ That 
the Lords’ Amendments be now taken 
into Consideration.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): I beg to 
move that the Lords’ Amendments be 
now taken into consideration. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
when the Bill was last before us it was 
postponed in order that time might be 
given to enable the Bill, which had 
already passed through this House, and 
which had been taken to ‘another 
place,” in reference to the extension of 
the municipal franchise in the City of 
Belfast, to be passed. That Bill will, I 
believe, pass the House of Lords in the 
course of to-day. It will thus be seen 
that the promoters of the Main Drainage 
Bill have done all in their power to 
carry out the arrangement which was 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
and I have now to ask the House to pass 
the present Bill. Iam sorry that we 
are not to have the presence here to-day 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton), who has taken a very 
active part in opposition co this Bill. 
Aye of “No!” from the Irish ond 

f the hon. Member were present, 
think it is probable he might object that 
certain Amendments have been intro- 
duced into the Municipal Franchise Bill 
which affect the Drainage Bill; but the 
House will remember the remarkable 
circumstances under which that Bill 
passed through Committee some weeks 
ago at a quarter to 3 o’clock in the 
morning ; and hon. Members will not be 
surprised to learn that the Amendments 
which were made on that occasion ren- 
dered the measure quite unworkable. 


[ ADJOURNED 
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The Bill itself dissolved the Municipal 
Council of Belfast; but it provided no 
machinery whatever for making a new 
Burgess Roll, At present, under a Local 
Act, the landlords of houses of £8 value 
and under are rateable and liable to pay 
the taxes, while the names of the occu- 
piers do not appear on the Rate Book at 
all. In future, it is provided that tho 
occupiers must be rated. The present 
Burgess Roll contains the names of some 
6,000 persons, and it is provided that 
the Mayor, assisted by two assessors, 
shall revise the list. They have been 
able to make up the roll satisfactorily in 
the past; but it is not pretended that 
they can deal satisfactorily with a list 
containing five times the present num- 
ber of names, for it is estimated that 
the new register will contain some 30,000 
names. In order to meet the difficulty 
power is given in the Bill, as amended, 
to employ five Revising Barristers to 
make up the Burgess Roll of the borough, 
and the cost will have to be defrayed by 
the town. The Bill also provides for the 
renewal of the Council year by year; but 
as it is impossible to have a new Burgess 
Roll ready by November next, the opera- 
tion of the Bill has been postponed for 
one year. In taking that course the 
precedent has been followed of a similar 
Bill introduced some years ago in re- 
ference to the City of Dublin, which 
measure passed this House about the 
same time of year as this. One of the 
provisions of that measure enacted that 
the Bill should not come into operation 
until the year following. These clauses 
may be objected to by the Friends of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast ; but 
they are inevitable, and no change has 
been made in the Bill that could be 
avoided. However, in order to meet 
the wishes of the hon. Member, and, I 
believe, the feeling of the House also, 
a clause has been introduced into the 
Franchise Bill to provide that no steps 
should be taken in regard to the carrying 
out of the works in connection with the 
main drainage scheme until a meeting 
of the ratepayers shall have been held— 
as is held in England under the Public 
Health Act—and their consent obtained. 
That meeting of the ratepayers will be 
upon the list of 30,000, and it will be 
for that meeting to direct whether the 
Bill is to come into operation. It will 
be for the ratepayers to say whether the 
drainage scheme shall be proceeded 
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with at once, or whether the works 
shall be postponed until the New 
Town Council are fully elected. It will 
also be in the power of the ratepayers 
to say to what extent the provisions of 
this Bill are to be carried out; and, in 
fact, this meeting of the ratepayers will 
have full power over the whole of the 
scheme. ‘That clause will appear in the 
Franchise Bill when it comes down from 
the House of Lords, and I have given 
Notice to introduce, after Clause 33a in 
the Main Drainage Bill, the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

“No action shall be taken or liability in- 
curred in respect of the works by this Act 
authorized unless or until the execution of such 
works has the consent of the owners and rate- 
payers of the borough to be expressed by Re- 
solution in the manner directed by Schedule IIT 
of the ‘ Public Health Act, 1875,’ which, for the 
purpose of such Resolution, shall be read and 
have effect as applicable to the borough.” 

By this means assurance will be made 
doubly sure, and I appeal to the Friends 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
to receive an assurance from me that 
the Franchise Bill will be at once pro- 
ceeded with, although I am not sure 
whether the Forms of the House will 
allow it to be taken to-night or to- 
morrow. When that Bill shall have 
been passed, I hope that an end will be 
put to these disagreeable proceedings, 
and I believe that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast and his Friends will find 
that all their wishes have been carried 
out by the clauses which have been in- 
serted in that measure. It is not neces- 
sary that I should press upon the 
House the importance and urgent ne- 
cessity of proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible with these main drainage works. 
The scheme has received the approval 
of Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and, after having undergone 
the most minute inquiry, it has at 
length run the gauntlet of an investiga- 
tion by the regular tribunals of Parlia- 
ment. It was opposed by certain rate- 
payers a few weeks ago; but theysignally 
failed in their efforts to get another 
scheme substituted, although, when 
their scheme was reached, they were 
clamorous for the hasty execution of the 
work, and endeavoured to induce the 
Chairman of Committees to put in a five 
years’ limit for the execution of the 
works, instead of seven years, as the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had de- 
cided. I hope the House will support me 
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in the Motion I now make for the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Lords’ Amendments be now 
considered.” —( Mr. Ewart.) 


Mr. M.J KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
The hon. Member for North Belfast 
(Mr. Ewart) has expressed his regret at 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, and I have no 
doubt the hon. Member will anticipate 
the Motion I am now about to make, 
and which I feel compelled to make, 
owing to the unavoidable absence of 
my hon. Friend from the House to-day 
—namely, that the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments be deferred until 
Thursday next. I would ask the House 
to adopt that Amendment, because I be- 
cause I believe it is absolutely impos- 
sible to discuss the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Belfast Main Drainage Bill in a 
proper and thorough manner in the 
absence of my hon. Friend, who for 
more than 12 months has devoted so 
much of his attention and ability to the 
consideration of this measure. The hon. 
Member opposite spoke of my hon. 
Friend as having taken an active part 
in opposition to the Bill. I believe my 
hon. Friend has over and over again 
explained in this House that he has 
never opposed the Bill. There is all the 
difference in the world in giving a 
general opposition to a measure, and 
from time to time moving Amendments 
in this House in order to secure that the 
measure, when passed, shall be properly 
executed, and that the works shall be 
under the full control of the ratepayers. 
My hon. Friend has simply moved 
Amendments in this House from time to 
time to the effect that the consideration 
of the measure should be postponed, 
and on every occasion on which he has 
moved an Amendment to that effect the 
Amendment itself has been adopted by 
the House. It is, therefore, somewhat 
unfair on the part of the hon. Member 
for North Belfast to say that my hon. 
Friend is again prepared to oppose the 
Bill, except in the way of moving Amend- 
ments to secure the full control of the 
inhabitants over the execution of the 
works. This Bill has come down from 
‘‘another place,” where a variety of 
Amendments have been introduced, 
nearly all of which are of importance, 
and many of which vitally affect the 
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character of the Bill. The hon. Member 
proposes to move that— 

‘*No action shall be taken or liability in- 
curred in respect of the works by this Act 
authorized unless or until the execution of such 
works has the consent of the owners and rate- 
payers of the borough to be expressed by Re- 
solution in the manner directed by Schedule 
III. of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ which, 
for the purpose of such Resolution, shall be 
read at have effect as applicable to the 
borough.”’ 


I would ask the House to consider the 
extreme inadvisability of adding to a 
Private Bill of this kind the 3rd Sche- 
dule of the Public Health (England) 
Act, in order to secure the adoption of 
the machinery provided by that Act in 
the carrying out of the works which are 
to be authorized by the present Bill. I 
believe that the English Public Health 
Act of 1875 is altogether inapplicable 
to the Belfast Main Drainage Bill. I 
maintain that the machinery for carry- 
ing the Act into effect should be pro- 
vided in the Bill itself, and that all the 
proceedings should be taken under the 
Act itself, instead of being left toa public 
meeting, which will probably be clamor- 
ous, and will almost certainly fail to re- 
present the calm and general voice of 
the ratepayers. I feel that such a pro- 
posal to hold a public meeting will re- 
sult in a conclusion being arrived at in 
a disturbed atmosphere, and that, con- 
sequently, it is totally unsuitable for the 
carrying on of an undertaking of this 
kind. It will be infinitely better to have 
the proceedings guarded by the votes of 
the ratepayers and by the persons they 
send to represent them in the Belfast 
Town Council. The Amendment which 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast succeeded in carrying on a 
former occasion provided that before 
any steps were taken under this Bill, if 
it became law, the Belfast Corporation 
should be altogether re-elected and re- 
constructed, so that the whole 30,000 
ratepayers of Belfast should have a 
voice inthe selection of their representa- 
tives. That Amendment has been struck 
out of the Bill, and the result may be 
that, notwithstanding the Amendment ot 
my hon. Friend, proceedings under the 
main drainage scheme may be instituted 
and a large expenditure, in the first 
instance, incurred under the old muni- 
cipal franchise which comprises 5,000 
of the ratepayers of Belfast only, who 
are the sole persons who at the present 
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moment have a right to vote for mem- 
bers of the Town Council. The hon. 
Member for North Belfast says it is a 
matter of urgent necessity that the 
scheme should be proceeded with at 
once, and he appeals to the House to 
pass this measure without further 
delay. I cannot believe there is 
such an absolute amount of urgency 
as would be injuriously affected 
by the postponement of the Bill for 
some 72 hours, which is about the 
distance of time my proposition to post- 
pone the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments involves. I am fully aware 
of the indulgence which the House has 
at all times extended upon this measure 
to Motions which have proceeded from 
this quarter of the House, and I believe 
that on no occasion have we done any- 
thing to abuse the confidence which has 
been reposed in us. I trust the House 
will recognize that in the absence of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast, who for so long a time has taken 
such a deep interest in this question— 
it would be unfair, especially when heis 
absent from an unavoidable cause, that 
the consideration of the important altera- 
tions which have been made in the Bill 
in “ another place” should be gone into. 
Under these circumstances, I would ask 
the House and the hon. Member opposite 
who has charge of the Bill to accept my 
proposal, and take the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments on Thursday 
next. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and add the word “ Thure- 
day.” —(Mr. i. J. Kenny.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I 
wish to make one or two remarks before 
the House comes to a decision. I think 
it would be for the interest of everybody 
that the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments should be postponed as 
suggested by the hon. Member for Mid 
Tyrone (Mr. M. J. Kenny) so that we 
may have an opportunity of under- 
standing the scope of the Amendments 
which have been moved in the House of 
Lords. The principal point at issue 
now is the time when the present Bill 
shall come into operation, and the mode 
by which it shall be brought into 
operation. I think that if we had the 
Franchise Bill which is now before the 
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House of Lords, and which we are told 
may reach us in this House in the course 
of to-day—I think itis very possible we 
might have some common ground of 
agreement more removed from the 
region of debate in regard to the 
franchise question than the position in 
which we now find ourselves. I there- 
fore hope that hon. Members who have 
charge of the Bill will consent to a 
further adjournment until Thursday. 
It is a very moderate and fair demand 
considering the fact that the Bill has 
already been adjourned from time to 
time in order to await the Franchise 
Bill, and it is only reasonable that the 
full scope and character of the Franchise 
Bill which is about to reach us from the 
House of Lords shall be thoroughly un- 
derstood before we come to a final de- 
cision upon the Drainage Bill. I take 
it that the previous decisions of this 
House have undoubtedly been given 
upon the basis that there shall be popular 
control over public expenditure. I look 
upon that as a fair and just principle, 
and, therefore, I think itis possible that 
we may find some common ground of 
agreement when the Franchise Bill 
reaches us in an amended state from the 
House of Lords, and in that case there 
will be no further barrier to the passing 
of the Drainage Bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I would respectfully urge 
upon the promoters of the Bill the pro- 
priety of consenting to the further post- 
ponement of the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments. 

Tuze CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin): I 
must say that I think the promoters of 
the Bill are somewhat hardly used in 
being asked to consent to a further ad- 
journment. [General Sir Gzorce Bat- 
rour: No, no!] If my hon. and gallant 
Friend will wait before giving a hasty 
expression to his opinion, I think he 
may find himself somewhat disap- 
cere: astothetenour of my observations. 

was about to say that there is only one 
serious reason why the consideration of 
the Bill should be postponed—namely, 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). All the 
rest of the reasons advanced by the hon. 
Member for Mid Tyrone appear to me 
to be extremely immaterial ; but I cannot 
forget that no hon. Member has taken a 
more prominent part in the debates upon 
the Drainage Bill than the hon. Member 
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for West Belfast, and inasmuch as we 
are now only asked for an adjournment 
until Thursday, although I sympathize 
with hon. Gentlemen who are promoting 
the Bill, I think the House would do 
well to consent to the adjournment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
trust that if a further postponement of 
the Bill is accepted the House will come 
to some distinct understanding upon the 
matter. We have had more than one 
undertaking already which has invaria- 
bly been set aside. We find ourselves 
in the same condition now, and I do not 
think that my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Belfast ought to accede to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Mid 
Tyrone unless there is a positive under- 
taking that there will be no further 
attempt to postpone the consideration of 
the Lords’ yA idea 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I think I may 
sefely give an undertaking on the part 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast, that on Thursday he will 
offer no objection to the Motion for pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments. 

Mr. EWART: Then I, for one, will 
not object to the proposal to postpone the 
consideration under the circumstances. 
Iattach great weight to what has fallen 
from the Chairman of Ways and Means. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Word ‘ Thursday ” added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Lords’ Amendments to be taken into 
Consideration upon Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— ~——— 


WAR OFFICE — ARMY SURGEONS — 
DATES OF COMMISSIONS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true, as stated 
in The British Medical Journal of 25th 
June, that the commissions of Army 
surgeons are dated after leaving Netley; 
whereas surgeons in the Indian Army 
and also in the Navy have their commis- 
sions dated, the Indian surgeons from 
the day of joining at Netley, and the 
Naval surgeons from the day of joining 
at Haslar; whether this gives both 
Indian and Naval surgeons an advan- 
tage of four months’ seniority over the 
Army surgeons who pass the :@me com- 
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petitive examination at Burlington 
House with them; and, whether he will 
undertake to do away with this distinc- 
tion between the medical officers com- 
missioned for duty in the three public 
Services of the Army, Navy, and India? 
Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The facts are as stated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. Whether the Army 
surgeons experience any practical incon- 
venience from the antedate given to 
Indian and Naval surgeons may be 
doubted. I quite agree, however, that 
the difference of treatment in the several 
Services is anomalous; and as I fail to 
see why probationers under instruction 
should have the advantages intended for 
surgeons doing actual duty, I think that 
the best way to remove the anomaly 
would be for the Admiralty and the 
India Office to follow, in future appoint- 
ments, the practice of the War Office. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—MR. FITZGERALD, LATE 
INSPECTOR. 

Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, formerly Inspector 
under the Board of National Education, 
was summarily removed from the office 
which he held for nearly 25 years on the 
charge of having unjustly claimed 5s. 6d. 
as travelling expenses ; can he say whe- 
ther any other charges of a more serious 
nature were brought against him at the 
inquiry into his case, held by two In- 
spectors on the 17th of January, 1879; 
why, whilst letters and documents of an 
incriminatory character are contained in 
the Return which has been laid upon the 
Table of the House, the statement, which 
was handed in to the Education Office 
on the 7th of May, 1886, and its receipt 
acknowledged on same day, as is shown 
on pages 57 and 58 of the Return, which 
contained matter of vital importance to 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s vindication, in which 
he denies the allegations made against 
him, and disproves them by sworn de- 
clarations of creditable witnesses, and 
in which he asserts that these allegations 
have been concealed from his knowledge 
for seven years, finds no place in the 
Return, although by order of the House 
all documents connected with the case 
should be found furnished in it; and, 
will he say why Mr. Fitzgerald has been 
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so long and so persistently refused an 
opportunity of being personally heard 
in his own defence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member will find at page 13 of the Par- 
liamentary Paper the order of the Na- 
tional Education Board dismissing Mr. 
Fitzgerald and giving their full reasons 
for so doing. Tho statement alluded to 
— to have been a printed pamphlet 
published by Mr. Fitzgerald, a copy of 
which was forwarded to the Education 
Office by his solicitor on the 7th of May, 
1886, to whom it was returned, on the 
12th of May, by the Commissioners, with 
a copy of their order relative thereto, 
which was to the effect that the case 
having been already fully considered 
they must decline to re-open it. As this 
further statement of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
was not retained by the Commissioners, 
it could not be included in the Return 
to the order of the House, dated May 31, 
1886. Mr. Fitzgerald was afforded full 
opportunity at the inquiry which led to 
his dismissal, and subsequently to dis- 
missal, to defend himself, as the Parlia- 
mentary Return shows. 

Mk. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
In reference to the answer which the 
right hon. Gentleman has just given, 
would he permit me to put a further 
Question ? Whether it is a fact there 
have been some recent cases of serious 
charges of defalcation of large amounts 
by Inspectors of the Board; and whe- 
ther in some of these cases the offence 
was not passed over with a caution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
could not answer that Question without 
Notice. I may remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that this case of Mr. Fitzgerald has 
been reviewed by successive Govern- 
ments, 


DISPENSARIES (IRELAND) — DISPEN- 
SARY DISTRICT OF KILSHANNIG, 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 

(Kerry, W.) (for Mr. T. C. Harrineron) 

(Dublin, Harbour) asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether it is true that the medical 
officer of the dispensary district of Kil- 
shannig has been passed over in the 
appointment of medical attendant on 
the Constabulary stationed at Bally- 
knockan, near Mallow ; and, whether it 
is the usual custom in the Force to 
appoint the medical officer of the dis- 
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trict ; and, if so, why the medical officer 
of another district has been appointed in 
this case ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is usual 
to select, as Constabulary medical 
attendant, the dispensary officer of 
the district, when he is found to be 
the most eligible; but not other- 
wise. In the case alluded to in this 
Question the dispensary officer was not 
appointed, as he was not considered to be 
the most eligible. The vacancy appears 
to have occurred in November, 1885. A 
doctor in Mallow was selected. The 
appointment was made solely in the 
interest of the Public Service, and had 
the approval of both officers and men. 
The Rule giving a doctor a certain 
priority of claim to the medical charge 
of the police situate within his dispen- 
sary district was cancelled in 1883. 


INDIA—THE NATIVE STATE OF 
MARWAR. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
complaints of the administration of the 
Native State of Marwar, and of tho 
action of our Political Agent there, and 
of a native official whom he has ap- 
pointed Prime Minister; and, whether 
he will direct an inquiry to be made as to 
the justice of those complaints ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No Report has been received from the 
Government of India on the alleged 
maladministration in the Native State 
of Marwar. The attention of the Go- 
vernment of India will be called to the 
Question of the hon. Member, and they 
will be requested to submit a Report 
for the information of the Secretary of 
State. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
TRALEE HARBOUR BOARD. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is true that 
at a meeting of the Tralee and Fenit 
Pier and Harbour Board, held on the 
24th instant, there were only three mem- 
bers in attendance; whether the chair 
on that occasion was occupied by Mr. 
Robert M‘Owen, J.P.; whether it is 
true that Mr. 8S. M. Hussey, without 
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notice, proposed for adoption, as a mem- 
ber of the Board, Mr. M‘Owen, junior, 
the son of the chairman, and that when 
the third member present, Mr. E. R. 
Murphy, refused to second the nomina- 
tion, it was seconded by Mr. M‘Owen, 
the chairman; whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is the intention of the 
Board of Trade to sanction the co-opting 
of a member in such a manner; and, 
whether it be true that this Board is 
responsible for an amount of £95,000 to 
the Treasury ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Heyry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Board of Trade have no control over, 
and their sanction is not required to, 
the appointment of any of the Tralee 
and Fenit Pier and Harbour Commis- 
sioners, except in the case of the one 
Commissioner whom, in pursuance of 
the Order regulating the Harbour, they 
themselves appoint. That Commissioner 
is not one of the gentlemen named in 
the hon. Member’s Question. From the 
audited accounts of the Commissioners, 
it appears that the Board of Public 
Works have agreed to advance to the 
Harbour Commissioners the amount 
named by the hon. Member. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Would the hon. Gentleman be able to 
tell me who is responsible in this House 
for any irregularities that may be brought 
to light with regard to a Body which has 
at present a loan of £95,000 of public 
money ? 

Baroy HENRY DE WORMS: I am 
afraid that would be the act of the Com- 
missioners themselves. The Board of 
Trade have no control whatever except 
over one Commissioner. 


BARBADOES. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the debate in the Legislative Council 
of Barbadoes, on 29th December, 1886, 
wherein, according to The Barbadoes 
Agricultural Reporter, 7th January, 1887, 
it was admitted by Members on both 
sides that the credit of the Colony was 
being pledged in support of a Water 
Company, which had issued a pro- 
spectus containing statements not in 
accordance with fact or probability; 
and that it was alleged that the 
scheme of the Company was unneces- 
sarily costly, and that the Colony was 
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unlikely to be able to bear or pay the 
subsidy granted for the project; and, 
whether, having regard to the at pre- 
sent unsuccessful financial result of the 
Barbadoes Railway, a Company simi- 
larly subsidized, he will use his autho- 
rity with the Governor of Barbadoes to 
prevent the credit of the Colony being 
pledged, and the money of English in- 
vestors being subscribed without further 
examination into the circumstances ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): Ihave 
been informed that in a debate in the 
Legislative Council of Barbadoes on the 
29th of December, 1886, on a Bill to 
extend the time fixed by a previous Act 
for commencing the works of the Bar- 
badoes Water Supply Company, certain 
Members of the Council made speeches 
to the effect stated in the Question. The 
subsidy to the Company having been 
granted by an Act of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, subject to the Company fulfilling 
the conditions required by the Act, the 
Governor has no power to prevent its 
being paid if those conditions should be 
fulfilled, and it is not his duty to inter- 
fere with the subscription for shares in 
the Company. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
A GRIEVANCE OF THE NATIONAL 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it has been 
made known to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland the gene- 
ral dissatisfaction existing among the 
national teachers because the results of 
the examinations of teachers are not 
sent directly to themselves; and, whe- 
ther the Commissioners will in future 
make arrangements to have the results 
sent in the first place to the teachers 
who have been examined ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Com- 
missioners of National Education are 
aware of the desire of national teachers 
that the results of their examinations 
should be notified tu them direct, and 
not to their managers. The Commis- 
sioners cannot, however, undertake to 
alter their practice in this matter, which 
is in accordance with their established 
rule not to correspond directly with 
teachers. 
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Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, could not 
the results be sent to the teachers as 
well as to the managers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Rule on 
the subject—No. 243 (a)—is definite, 
and is as follows :— 

‘‘The Commissioners will not correspond 
directly with teachers of national schools.” 

I am afraid they could not carry out 
the request of the hon. Member without 
violating this Rule. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES — NEGOTTIA- 
TIONS FOR A CONFERENCE. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any further progress 
had been made in the negotiations with 
Foreign Powers for a Conference on the 
subject of the Sugar Bounties ? 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have already instructed Her 
Majesty’s Representatives to invite the 
Foreign Governments interested to a 
Conference on the condition of the Sugar 
Industries, and on questions connected 
with them. 


THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
COMMISSIONERS—SUPPLY OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any inquiry 
has been made by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland as to the 
alleged proposals made to the National 
School Teachers of Belfast, on behalf of 
the late printer to the Board, to supply 
certain school books at a rate of 10 per 
cent under the Board’s present prices, 
and if he will state what has been the 
result of such inquiry; and whether, 
under the circumstances, the Commis- 
sioners will take into consideration the 
desirability of sanctioning in their 
schools the use of books which are in 
every respect as good as those now sup- 
plied, and which will effect a saving of 
10 percent to the children of the poor ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Commissioners of National 
Education had not felt themselves called 
upon to make such an inquiry as that 
referred to in the Question, inasmuch as 
they had a contract for five years to 
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supply all books. As regarded the 
second portion of the Question, he might 
remind the hon. Gentleman that it 
would not affect the children of the poor, 
and would only enable the teachers 
themselves to make a profit out of sell- 
ing these books. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—SUPPLY OF POWDER IN 
STORE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
following statement in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Warlike 
Stores :— 

‘In reply to the question ‘Has the supply 
(of powder for heavy guns) in store ever been a 
dangerously small quantity ?’ the Superinten- 
dent of the Royal Gunpowder Factory stated 
‘I have no doubt whatever that there has never 
been anything like enough.’ And Sir W. Arm- 
strong said ‘ Personally I feel really uneasy 
upon the state of the case. There is only one 
factory besides the Royal Powder Factory that 
is capable of producing brown cocoa powder. I 
feel sure that in the event of War there would 
not be an adequate supply forthcoming of that 
kind of powder. At present nearly the whole 
supply is obtained from abroad. . . . Our old 
fashioned arrangements at Waltham are con- 
temptible, considering the requirements we may 
have to make upon them ;’” 
how long this condition of affairs has 
existed ; and, what steps have been al- 
ready taken to secure an adequate 
supply, and one independent of foreign 
manufactories ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
My attention has been drawn to the 
statements referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, and Sir William Arm- 
strong himself was good enough to have 
an interview with me upon the subject. 
It is true that at one time the store of 
powder for heavy guns was in a low 
condition ; but special provision was 
sanctioned by the Treasury to meet the 
case. We have at this moment instore 
and under manufacture a good supply 
of powder for heavy guns; and the 
manufacture of powder will proceed, it 
is expected, part passu with the manu- 
facture of the guns themselves. I am 
also in communication with the Admi- 
ralty at the present time as regards our 
future requirements, which, no doubt, 
will be very heavy. The introduction 
of late years of heavy ordnance wy 
ing new and special powders, of 
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which have had to be subjected to 
numerous trials, has necessarily caused 
some delay in manufacture. Until re- 
cently we have had to depend on Ger- 
many for the supply of a certain class of 
powder for heavy guns; but arrange- 
ments have now been made which will 
insure its manufacture in this country. 
I think that Sir William Armstrong 
would readily admit that circumstances 
have changed since he gave his evi- 
dence; and certainly if he were now to 
visit Waltham he would not describe it 
as he did. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — THE 
BATHING LAKES IN VICTORIA 
PARK. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§8.W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he is aware that the 
bathing lakes in Victoria Park are in a 
foul condition ; and, whether he will 
take immediate steps to cleanse them ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
new bathing lake in Victoria Park was 
cleaned out last year, and a coating of 
fresh gravel was spread all over the 
bottom. The old bathing lake has not 
been cleaned out for some time; but I 
cannot admit that it can be fairly de- 
scribed as being in a foul condition. 
Fresh water is turned on every evening 
at 8.30, and is allowed to run until next 
morning. Both lakes are full up, and 
the water is running over the overflow. 
It is not intended to take any steps for 
cleaning either lake this year. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman denies that the lakes are foul. 
I should like to ask him whether he will 
accompany me to Victoria Park some 
morning about 5 o’clock, and see for 
himself ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes me to accompany him on 
a bathing expedition I must respectfully 
decline. 


NAVY—DEFICIENT SUPPLY OF GUNS. 

Me. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
can state to the House the number of 
Her Majesty’s ships at present delayed 
in fitting out, in consequence of the non- 
fulfilment on the part of the War Office 
to supply guns up to the date promised ; 
and, when he expects to be able to carry 
out the policy approved by both the late 
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and the present Government of enabling 
the Admiralty to obtain guns for the 
— independently of War Office con- 
trol? 


Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
following ships are delayed for receipt 
of guns:—The Collingwood, at Ports- 
mouth, and the Hero, Rodney, and 
Severn, at Chatham. It is, however, 
only fair to add that the delay is com- 
mon both to guns manufactured by con- 
tractors outside Woolwich, as well as to 
those made at Woolwich. The policy 
of handing over to the Admiralty the 
responsibility of obtaining their guns 
independent of War Office control, was 
assented to by the late Government ; 
but the difficulties accompanying the 
transfer were not fully investigated. 
Since then we have gone very fully into 
the subject ; and the difficulties are of 
such a nature that, until they can be 
economically solved, we are not prepared 
to undertake that responsibility. The 
whole question as to the position in 
which the Ordnance Department should 
stand to the Services it supplies has 
been raised by the Report of Mr. Justice 
Fitzjames Stephen’s Commission, and is 
now engaging the attention of the Go- 
vernment. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
respect to two Notices of Amendments 
in the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill, which stood on the Notice 
Paper of the 30th June for discussion 
on the Report of the Bill, namely— 


(1) Clause 2, page 4, line 19, after ‘* Law,”’ in- 
sert,—‘* Provided that an agreement or combina- 
tion by two or more persons to do any act relating 
to the letting, hiring, using, or occupying of 
any land, or to dealing with, working for, or 
hiring any person or persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation, shall 
not be chargeable as a conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime ; and”’ 

(2) Clause 7, page 10, line 1, after “ offence,” 
insert ‘‘if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
tribunal before whom such person is tried that 
such association, at the time of the commission 
of the alleged offence, was in fact a dangerous 
association as defined by the sixth section of 
this Act ;’’ 


whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
willing that these Amendments, or either 
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of them, should in terms or in sub- 
stance be incorporated in the Bill ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am asked 
whether the Government are prepared 
to introduce into the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill two Amend- 
ments of great importance which stood 
‘in the name, I think, of the late Attor- 
ney General for England (Sir Charles 
Russell). The right hon. Gentleman 
will probably have anticipated that I 
cannot answer either Question in the 
affirmative. It is impossible, of course, 
to make a full statement of the reasons 
of the Government at thistime. But I 
may remind the House, with reference 
to the first Amendment, that we have 
always stated that, in our opinion, there 
were grave objections to making this 
Bill the occasion of a revision of the 
existing Law of Conspiracy; and with 
reference to the second Amendment, that 
the very essence of the proposals of the 
Government relating to dangerous as- 
sociations was that the determination 
as to whether a particular association 
came under the definition of a dangerous 
association should be left, subject to 
Parliamentary control, to the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
BOARDING OUT OF PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN, 


Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, in view 
of the recent removal of pauper children 
from the houses where they were 
boarded out in Denmead, Hants, it is 
in contemplation to issue such Revised 
Regulations for the boarding out of 
pauper children as may tend to prevent 
such occurrences for the future; whe- 
ther, in any future Regulations, pro- 
vision may be made for the regular 
medical inspection of boarded-out chil- 
dren, and also for the subjection of the 
work of the Local Committees to syste- 
matic inspection by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in place of regular super- 
visal only by constantly changing com- 
mittees of the Board of Guardians; and, 
whether there is any objection to laying 
at once upon the Table of the House 
the Reports of Miss Mason subsequent 
to her Report published in the Local 
Government Annual Report for 1885-6 ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): If the 
Local Government Board were em- 
powered to issue Regulations to pro- 
hibit the Guardians of a Union re- 
moving from foster parents the children 
who have been placed out with them, 
the Board would not be prepared to do 
so. It must not be lost sight of that the 
Guardians of the Union at whose cost a 
child is boarded out are primarily re- 
sponsible for the child; and it appears 
to me that the Guardians could not pro- 
perly be deprived of the right to require 
its removal when they are dissatisfied 
with the Boarding-Out Committee under 
whose care the child has been placed, or 
with the conditions connected with the 
home of the foster parent with whom 
the child is living. The Board do not 
contemplate the issue of any Regulations 
which would require regular medical 
inspection of children boarded out under 
Boarding-Out Committees. The Regu- 
lations provide for reporting to the 
Guardians, and also to the Boarding- 
Out Committee the illness of a boarded- 
out child; and the agreements en- 
tered into between the Committees and 
the Guardians contemplate the pay- 
ment by the Guardians of a certain 
sum per child in consideration of 
the Committee making suitable ar- 
rangements with a duly qualified medi- 
cal man for attendance upon the chil- 
dren in case of sickness, and for the 
supply of the necessary medicine. More- 
over, the agreements provide that the 
Boarding-Out Committee shall visit each 
of the children placed with a foster 
parent at the home of the child not less 
often than once in every six weeks, and 
send a Report to the Guardians of the 
apparent bodily condition of the child. 
It has been the practice of the Local 
Government Board to arrange from 
time to time for an inspection, by one of 
their officers, of boarded-out children, 
with the view of testing the manner in 
which Boarding-Out Committees were 
discharging the duties undertaken by 
them, and at present I can give no 
assurance that more than this will be 
done. One of the main objects of the 
boarding-out system is that pauper 
children should become merged in the 
general population; but if a child 
boarded out is to be examined regularly 
by a medical man, supervized by a Com- 
mittee of the Guardians, and inspected 











Poor Law 
by a Government Inspector, it would 
appear to imply that no confidence what- 
ever is to be placed in the Boarding-Out 
Committees under whom the children 
are placed, although for any success 
attending the boarding-out system it 
is on these Committees that we must 
rely. The General Report of the In- 
spector, with reference to children in- 
spected by her during the past year, 
will shortly be submitted to Parliament ; 
but I do not propose to present the Re- 

orts on individual children which have 
Soop received bythe Board. These Re- 
ports have been sent to the Boards of 
Guardians and the Boarding-Out Com- 
mittees interested. 
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MINES REGULATIONS—REPORTS OF 
INSPECTORS OF MINES, WITH 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, inas- 
much as the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Mines with the Statistics (the indi- 
vidual Returns for which are sent up 
to the Home Office on or before 1st 
February in each year), were laid be- 
fore Parliament on the undermentioned 
dates,—for 1884, presented (in dummy) 
20th May, and distributed 8th July 
1885; for 1885, presented (in dummy) 
7th June, and distributed 5th August 
1886; for 1886, presented (in dummy) 
30th June 1887; and, therefore, the facts 
of one year are not accessible to the 
House until towards the end of the 
Parliamentary Session of the next, he 
will arrange for a more prompt presen- 
tation and distribution of the Reports 
and Statistics in future ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said, he 
understood that the last individual Re- 
port reached the Home Office on the 
20th April ; that some plans, which took 
a longer time to print than letterpress, 
arrived even later; and that the last 
instalment of proofs was sent to the 
Press on the 15th June. The length of 
this periud was accounted for by the fact 
that each individual Report must go to 
the Inspectors for revision. The In- 
spectors corrected their proofs with great 
rapidity, and the rest of the delay was 
to be accounted for by delay on the part 
of the printers. Every effort was made 
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by the Home Office to hasten the print - 
ing, and no effort should be spared in 
future to secure early presentations of 
these Returns. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC-—SALE BY 
GERMANS OF ARMS AND INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS TO THE NATIVES 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any complaints have reached 
the Government of the sale, by German 
traders in the Pacific, of arms and in- 
toxicating liquors to the natives; whe- 
ther it is true that Englishmen are ab- 
solutely prohibited from engaging in this 
trade; and, whether the Government 
can undertake to make such representa- 
tions to the German Government as 
may induce them to put a stop to this 
traffic ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead) (who replied) said: Com- 
plaints have occasionally reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the sale of arms, 
and, more rarely, of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, by Germans to Natives in 
the Western Pacific. Inreply tothesecond 
part of the Question, I have to state that 
British subjects are absolutely prohibited 
from engaging in both trades, under 
Regulations issued by the High Com- 
missioner fur the Western Pacific. The 
question of arriving at an international 
agreement for regulating the arms and 
liquor traffic throughout the Western 
Pacific has engaged the serious con- 
sideration of previous Administrations, 
and the German Government has ox- 
pressed its readiness to join in such an 
agreement. It is further understood 
that within the territories recently 
annexed by Germany the traffic in arms 
and spirits is forbidden. The hon. Mem- 
ber will, therefore, see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no reason to 
complain of the attitude of the German 
Government in the matter ; but I should 
be glad if he would bring any special 
cases he has in view to the notice of the 
Colonial Office. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
BOARDING OUT OF PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN. 


Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) asked the Secretary to the Local 
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Government Board, Whether it is true, 
in connection with the recent boarding 
out case at Denmead, Hants, that the 
Vicar of Denmead, the Reverend F. C. 
Green, requested the Local Government 
Board to grant an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the case directly the 
charges were made by the St. Pancras 
Vestry as to the treatment of the chil- 
dren; and, whether such inquiry was 
refused as unnecessary ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Lone) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) : It is the fact that the Vicar of 
Denmead asked the Board to grant an 
inquiry into the allegations made by the 
St. Pancras Guardians; but the several 
children boarded out with the Denmead 
Boarding-Out Committee were inspected 
by Miss Mason, the Board’s Inspector, 
in the early part of the present year, 
and there was no question as to the ac- 
curacy of her Report, Mr. Green, the 
Vicar of Denmead and Secretary to the 
Boarding-Out Committee, having writ- 
ten— 

“ We are bound to acknowledge that the Re- 

port of Her Majesty’s Inspector is perfectly fair 
and moderate, the circumstances being quite as 
bad as she has described them.” 
The Board, under these circumstances, 
did not consider that it was necessary 
that they should direct a second inquiry 
by their Inspector with regard to those 
children. 


WAR OFFICE —THE BRENNAN TOR- 
PEDO. 

Sirk WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
called to an article in the journal Engi- 
neering of the 24th June last, purporting 
to give a detailed description, with 
drawings, of the Brennan torpedo, for 
the secret of which torpedo the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed to the inventor the 
sum of £110,000, a large portion of 
which amount has already been paid ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am not myself acquainted with the 
secret of the Brennan torpedo; but I 
am assured that there is nothing in the 
article in Zngineering which may not 
have been derived from information 
open to the public. 


Subsequently, 


Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN asked, 
whether the description given in the 
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articles in question was not of su 
nature as to enable any skilled m 
nician to construct a serviceable to 
of this kind ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he 
assured that the articles did not in 
way disclose the secret. 


= * 
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EGYPT—THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will state to the House the terms 
of the Convention relating to Egypt, 
which has been the subject of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff’s negotiations at Con- 
stantinople, and when the Papers bear- 
ing on these negotiations will be pre- 
sented ; whether the Conventivn has 
now been ratified by the Sultan; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have agreed to add, or contemplate 
adding, to the Convention to be ratified 
any subsidiary agreement or explana- 
tory notice ? 

Inte UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Convention has not 
yet been ratified. Papers will be laid 
on the Table in the course of the pre- 
sent week. I am not in a position to 
answer the last part of the Question. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether, if the Conven- 
tiun is ratified to-day, he will inform the 
House to-day, or whether he hopes to 
be in a position to do soto-morrow? I 
also wish to ask, whether any further 
postponement will be granted; and 
whether the Convention will be ratified 
to-day, or not at all? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I do not 
know that any postponement will be 
granted. I am not able to say that the 
Convention will be ratified to-day ; but 
to-day is the date to which the ratifica- 
tion was postponed, and that date has 
not yet expired. I cannot say at this 
moment whether I shall be able to 
answer my hon. Friend’s Question to- 
morrow. Evidently this is a question 
of some importance; and in the course 
of a few days there will be no difficulty 
in answering it. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — BEAM- 
TRAWLING IN ABERDEEN BAY. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 

asked the Lord Advocate, as represent- 
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ing the Secretary for Scotland, If he will 
lay Papers upon the Table, or otherwise 
inform the House, as to the- reasons 
which have actuated the Scotch Fishery 
Board to recommend, and the Secretary 
for Scotland to sanction, the revoking of 
the bye-law prohibiting beam-trawling 
in the Aberdeen Bay, and part of the 
Aberdeen and Kincardine Coast, within 
the three-mile limit ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The reason why 
the bye-law prohibiting trawling in 
Aberdeen Bay was revoked was that 
the results obtained were not such as 
would justify it being longer closed for 
experimental purposes. Due inquiry 
was made by the Secretary for Scotland 
before the bye-law was confirmed. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has not said 
whether he will lay Papers on the Table 
of the House. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE: I took the 
hon. Member’s Question to be alterna- 
tive, and I have informed the House of 
the Board’s reasons. 


PRISON COMMISSIONERS (SCOTLAND) 
—A RELIGIOUS TEST. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
the Prison Commissioners for Scotland 
put to candidates for medical appoint- 
ments under them, besides other ques- 
tions, this—‘‘ What is your religion ; ” 
and, whether such a question is put to 
a candidate for employment in any other 
Civil branch of the Public Service ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This question is 
put to candidates by the Prison Com- 
missioners in order that the Secretary 
for Scotland may be fully informed as 
to the whole circumstances of the can- 
didates. I am not ina position to say 
whether the same question is asked in 
other Civil branches of the Public 
Service. 


COAL MINES—CERTIFICATES OF COM- 
PETENCY. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 


gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, How many cer- 
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tificates of competency have been issued 
in respect of coal mines; and, how 
many service certificates ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: Up 
to the present time 2,282 certificates of 
competency and 2,644 certificates of 
service have been issued. 


AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Egyptian 
Papers, No. 4, will be issued, Nos. 1, 
2, 5, and 6, having already appeared ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A Paper so entitled, 
but which only contained a single de- 
spatch moved for in the House of 
Lords, was presented to this House on 
March 8, but does not appear to have 
been printed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DISCONTINUANCE OF CIVIL 
ASSIZES IN CERTAIN COUNTIES. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If he has seen a copy 
of the Scheme which has been laid be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor by a majority 
of the Judges, under which some coun- 
ties in England and Wales will be 
wholly deprived of Civil Assizes; whe- 
ther it is true, as reported, that the 
County of Durham is one of the counties 
to be so treated, and that by the Scheme 
one Judge will try criminal business at 
Durham at the same time that the other 
Judge will be holding Assizes at New- 
castle ; and, whether he will give con- 
sideration to any Petition from the 
County of Durham complaining that the 
holding of Assizes at the same time in 
two adjoining counties will cause serious 
inconvenience to both branches of the 
Legal Profession and the public ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteErR) (Isle of Wight), in 
reply, said, he had seen a copy of the 
proposed scheme. His hon. and learned 
Friend was quite right in supposing 
that, as the scheme was framed, civil 
business at Durham would have been 
interfered with. He believed it was not 
proposed to take any further steps with 
the order at present, at any rate, with- 
out further consideration, 
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RAILWAYS (IRELAND) — DISTRESSED 
POPULATIONS IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND — PROPOSED RAILWAY 
FROM GALWAY TO CLIFDEN. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
considered the advantages that would 
accrue to the distressed population of the 
congested districts of the West of Ire- 
land from the construction of a railway 
from Galway to Clifden, as sanctioned 
by the Legislature in 1872; and, whe- 
ther any steps will be taken in that 
direction ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I may remind him 
that the proposed construction of a rail- 
way from Galway to Clifden was a matter 
which had been referred to the Royal 
Commission on Public Works, and until 
we have the Report of that Commission 
the Government can hardly be in a posi- 
tion to come to any determination on 
the subject. It may, perhaps, be con- 
venient to the House, in reference to this 
subject, for me to say that by the Rules 
of the House I am not allowed to circu- 
late, in the form of a Memorandum, the 
objects of the Distressed Unions Bill; 
but I have placed a copy in the Library 
of the House, which hon. Members may 
peruse if they desire to do so. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE—VOTE 
FOR COMPLETION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that, 
on the 7th February, 1884, and on the 
21st April, 1884, the right hon. Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
as the Minister then responsible for the 
Office of Works, acquainted the House 
that the Government had consented to 
contribute £6,000 towards the cost of a 
new statue to the Duke of Wellington, 
on the understanding that they would 
not be called upon to pay more than this 
sum under any circumstances; and, 
whether he can inform the House why, 
notwithstanding the above-mentioned 
assurance, the House is now asked to 
vote an additional sum of £2,000 for the 
completion of the statue ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Sarn) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, 
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there were two Motions down on the 
subject, and it would be better that it 
should be dealt with in debate. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(SCOTLAND). 


Generat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he will arrange for an in- 
quiry to be made through the Treasury 
as tothe hindrances which exist to the 
timely rendering by the Scottish Secre- 
tariat of the Local Taxation Returns 
now considerably in arrear, particularly 
as to whether the money allowance spe- 
cially granted a few years ago to aid the 
preparation of these Returns have been 
properly used for the purpose for which 
granted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Smrrn) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, he 
had made inquiry as to these Returns. 
The money granted for them had been 
properly expended; but some delay had 
occurred in preparing them owing to the 
recent transference of the Secretary for 
Scotland, whose Department would make 
every effort to expedite the presentation 
of the Returns to Parliament. He would 
make further inquiry. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL 
(SCOTLAND). 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) (for Mr. Bucwanan) (Edin- 
burgh, W.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Technical Educa- 
tion Bill which the Government is about 
to introduce will extend to Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Sarra) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, 
the question had been under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary for Scotland, 
who had been in communication with the 
President of the Council. He hoped it 
would be possible to include Scotland in 
the scope of the Bill. 


ROYAL GRANTS—THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can now state when the Select Committee 
on Royal Grants will be appointed ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Smirx) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, he 
thought he had informed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that, owing to the 
pressure of Public Business this Session, 
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the Government had found it impossible 
to appoint a Committee on this subject. 
He hoped they would be able to do so 
in the early part of next Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—COAL 
MINES, &c,. REGULATION BILL. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is now 
in a position to state definitely when the 
consideration of the Coal Mines, &c. 
Regulation Bill will be resumed? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, he 
answered a Question in regard to this 
Bill on Friday—namely, that conferences 
were in progress with hon. Gentlemen 
who were interested in the measure which 
would, he hoped, have the effect of re- 
ducing considerably the number of 
Amendments yet to be considered in the 
House; and as soon as these conferences 
were concluded, he hoped to be able to 
name a day for resumption of the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EX- 
TENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
would exempt the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise (Extension to Women) Bill, which 
was down for Wednesday, the 20th 
instant, from the operation of the Motion 
for giving precedence to Government 
Orders ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was anxious to meet the view 
of every hon. Member so far as it was 
possible, and to afford all the facilities 
in his power for the consideration of 
questions in which they took a lively 
interest. But he was afraid that if he 
were to begin to exempt a particular 
day or a particular Motion from the 
operation of any Order which the House 
might make, he should have pressed 
upon him the consideration of a number 
of other Motions. He was fully aware 
of the importance which the hon. Gen- 
tleman and others attached to the ques- 
tion of which he was in charge; and if 
a rapid progress of Public Business 
should admit of an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it, he should be only too glad 
to afford an opportunity for the pur- 
pose. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. WOODALL remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had recognized the importance of the 
question, and agreed that it was so ex- 
ceptional and urgent that he was willing 
last year to interrupt the debate on the 
Address in order to facilitate its discus- 
sion. He asked also whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to waive 
his right to employ the Government 
Tellers in the Division on his proposed 
Amendment to the Motion giving prece- 
dence to Government Orders? If other 
Tellers were appointed the House would 
be more free to express its opinion upon 
the subject of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
hardly undertake to promise that the 
Motion which he, as Leader of the 
House, feit it to be his duty to make 
should not be told by the Government 
Tellers. It was his duty to carry it by 
means of all the influence he possessed. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he pro- 

sed to take the Distressed Univuns 
(Ireland) Bill that night; and, if not, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to tell them when he would take 
that measure, which was a complicated 
one, and which raised very important 
issues ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
perfectly cognizant of the character of 
the Bill in question; but it is blocked 
by an hon. Gentleman below the Gang- 
way; and, that being so, I do not think 
I have any chance of taking it to-night. 

Mr. DILLON asked, was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that traders had 
threatened they would not continue to 
supply food to workhouses ; and, seeing 
that he (Mr. Dillon) had frequently 
asked this Question with regard to the 
Bill, would the right hon. Gentleman 
give an assurance that time would be 
found to press on the meastire ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR suggested that 
the hon. Member should use his influ- 
ence to get the block removed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
if the Bill were a satisfactory one he 
would instantly remove his block. 
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Mr. DILLON said, this was a matter 
of urgent importance, and until a short 
time ago he did not know the Bill was 
blocked. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them an assurance that the 
Bill would be approached at a reason- 
able hour, he could promise, on behalf 
of his hon. Friend, that the block would 
be removed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if the 
block were removed they would certainly 
take the Bill to-morrow. He might 
point out that it was too late to remove 
the block to enable the Bill to be taken 
that night. 

Mr. DILLON said, unless some 
understanding could be arrived at, it 
would be too late to remove the block in 
time for the Bill to be taken on the 
following day. Ifthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman could give them an assurance 
that the Bill would be taken at a rea- 
sonable hour, he would undertake to get 
the block removed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As soon as 
possible after 12 o’clock to-morrow, 
then ? 

Mr. DILLON: Very well. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. DILLON again urged the im- 
portance of the Bill being proceeded 
with as soon after 12 o’clock to-morrow 
as possible, and not at 2 or 3 in the 
morning. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR agreed to get 
the Bill on as early as he could. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if I removed my block, 
will he undertake to have the Bill 
brought on at half-past 12? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) explained it might not be 
possible to bring the Bill on at half-past 
12; but the Government would do all 
they could to meet the wishes of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
have any objection to putting it down 
as the second Order ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In all proba- 
bility it will be. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman will keep | 
this pledge ? 


[No reply. j 
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NAVY—H.M.S. “SURPRISE” — DISAP- 
PEARANCE OF COMMANDER LE 

STRANGE. 

CommanpEr BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he has any informa- 
tion as to the statement which appeared in 
the Press this morning relative to Com- 
mander Le Strange, Captain of H.M.S. 
Surprise, who is stated to be missing ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord GerorcE 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): Com- 
mander Le Strange is missing. Ho was 
last seen in Paris on Thursday night, 
about to return to his vessel at Mar- 
seilles, in order to meet the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

CommanpER BETHELL: There is no 
suspicion that he is missing from foul 
play, in the information of the Admi- 
ralty ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Ican- 
not say. That is the only information 
I have to give. 


LAW AND POLICE—ARREST OF 
MISS CASS. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in the 
absence of the Secretary of State, Whe- 
ther he could give the House any fur- 
ther information as to the circumstances 
connected with the case of Miss Cass ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): That is a Question which 
had better be addressed to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : I will put 
the Question to the Secretary of State 
to-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—ALLEGED VIOLATION 
OF A PLEDGE BY THE CHIEF 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 

I desire to ask the Chief Secretary to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the 

Question of which I gave him private 

Notice. Will he explain to the House 

how it is the Government have refused 

to carry out their promise given on the 
17th of May in Committee on the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, to 
the effect that they would introduce 
into the Bill a provision allowing appea) 
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from the decision of Resident Magis- 
trates in all conspiracy cases, whether 
the term of imprisonment was one 
month or not ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.) : The private 
Notice of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has only just reached me, on account 
of its being sent to the Irish Office. The 
reasons, Sir, are very fully explained in 
a letter sent from the Irish Office, and 
which appears in the papers to-day; but 
if the hon. and learned Member desires 
me to recapitulate them I will do so. 
The Government were of opinion that 
the Law of Conspiracy, being a compli- 
cated law, the interpretation of that law 
in difficult cases, if such should arise, 
which I do not anticipate, should not be 
left entirely to Resident Magistrates, 
some of whom are not lawyers by pro- 
fession. I stated that opinion of the 
Government in debate, and we hold that 
opinion still. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is at present an appeal on points 
of law ; and, therefore, the desire of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is ade- 
quately fulfilled by the law as it at pre- 
sent stands. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, as a matter of fact, the pledge 
he specifically gave did not relate to 
making provision for an appeal under 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, identical with the appeal given in 
England under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1879? He stated definitely 
that that was the appeal he intended to 
give; and I wish to ask him whether 
he considers that, in the Bill as it at 
present stands, that pledge is fulfilled, 
and that the appeal stands in all respects 
upon the same footing as the appeal in 
England under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman, if he will recall the cir- 
cumstances, will, perhaps, remember 
that the alleged pledge was given in 
reply to a speech of his own, and the 
point of that speech was a very legiti- 
mate one—namely, that the Resident 
Magistrates, not being lawyers, were not 
the proper people to interpret a difficult 
law. I acknowledge, on the part of the 
Government, we felt the difficulty, and 
were anxious to see it remedied. But 
the difficulty is actually remedied by the 


law as it stands ; and, therefore, it would 


Mr. Anderson 
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have been a superfluous precaution to 
add to the measure the Proviso that the 
right hon. Gentleman suggests. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
preciates the point of the Question. He 
gave a pledge, in answer to some obser- 
vations of mine, that he would give an 
appeal in every case—an appeal where 
the sentence was for a month as well as 
in other cases. He will then remember 
that an objection was taken upon that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House to the 
giving of an appeal; and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer to that was that that 
objection was not of force, because, he 
said, the appeal that it was intended to 
give was an appeal identical with that 
given under an Act of Parliament seven 
years ago. That was, as I understood 
it, a distinct pledge that the appeal 
should be identical with the appeal 
given under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1879 in England. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
correct in having interpreted my words 
at that moment as showing that what I 
had in view was to extend to Ireland the 
provisions of the English Act, and that 
that was the method by which an appeal 
from a man who was not a lawyer toa 
man who was a lawyer should be carried 
out. But I find that intention is better 
and more adequately carried out by the 
law as it stands; and, therefore, there 
is no reason whatever for extending to 
Ireland the provision of the English 
Act. 

Mr. ANDERSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of an “ alleged 
pledge.” I, therefore, wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether these are 
the words he used? They are quoted 
from /Zansard— 


‘* We propose to give an appeal in every case. 


There will be an appeal in every case to a 
County Court Judge.” 


Are these the words he used, and has 
that pledge been carried out in the 
Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer for it that these are the exact 
words I used. I did say there would be 
an appeal in every case. There is an 
appeal in every case. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
Inasmuch as the appeal was to be given 
to a County Court Judge——[‘‘Order!’’] 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (Sir Witt1ram Harr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford): I rise to Order—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
wish to ask whether the hon. and 
learned Member is in Orderin attempting 
to discuss the matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject cannot 
be debated now. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wishes to put a distinct Ques- 
tion, he will be in Order. 

Mr. WADDY: Yes, Sir; I wish to 
ask whether, inasmuch as the appeal 
was to be toa County Court Judge—and 
it is not suggested that that would be 
improper—is there any objection to 
giving an appeal to a County Court 
Judge as well as the appeal provided 
for at present ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
think there would be an objection to 
that. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish to ask the leave of the House to 
call attention to a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, the 
breach by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland of a pledge 
given by him in his place in the House 
on the 17th of May, on a point arising 
on the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be an 
extremely doubtful matter for me to 
put. It refers to a matter arising in 
debate ; and I do not think that would 
be a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance which I could submit to the 
House. It refers to a previous debate 
on a matter arising in debate, and it 
may be a matter of future debate. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Do I 
understand you to rule that that Motion 
would not be in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; that is my 
ruling. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: That 
being so, I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who is extremely interested in this 
matter, whether he will, at some reason- 
able time in the near future, offer an op- 
portunity for publicly discussing in this 
House a matter in which his honour is 
directly interested ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine 
there can be no doubt that on the Esti- 
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mates there will be the opportunity 
which the hon. Gentleman seeks. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I shall 
take advantage of that opportunity, Sir. 


MOTION. 
uo 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
RESOLUTION, 


Tue FIRST LORD or razr TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand 
Westminster), in rising to move— 

‘“‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motion on Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; that Government Orders have 
priority on Wednesday; and that Standing 
Order XXI., relating to Notices on going into 
Committee of Supply on Monday and Thurs- 
day, be extended to the other days of the 
week,”’ 
said: It is usual on occasions of this 
kind to give to the House some indica- 
tion of the measures which the Govern- 
ment think it necessary to press upon 
their attention and to pass into law 
during the course of the remainder of 
the Session. I have asked for the time 
of the House somewhat earlier than in 
some former Sessions, though not so 
early as in the case of last Session. 
Having regard to the state of Supply, 
and the expectation of getting to the 
consideration of the Land Bill early 
next week, I thought it better, instead 
of proposing two or three Motions of a 
like character, to make one Motion, 
which the circumstances of Public Busi- 
ness, I think, entirely justify. The 
measures which Government think it 
necessary to press forward at all risks 
and in all circumstances are those Irish 
measures which have been already an- 
nounced to the House, and under the 
consideration either of this or the other 
House. There is also the Bill dealing 
with tithe rent-charge, which we con- 
sider to be a measure of very great im- 
portance. There are three Bills which 
have advanced very far, and which, I 
believe, are accepted by all Parties in 
the House as Bills of great importance, 
and involving no Party question what- 
ever—namely, the Mines Regulation 
Bill, the Merchandize Marks Bill, and 
the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Bill, 
which passed through Committee on 
Thursday last. Those are measures 
which we think ought not to occupy 
any considerable portion of the time of 
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the House. Then there is a measure 
for promoting technica! education, which 
we have every reason to believe will be 
accepted unanimously by the House— 
at all events, we hope that a very slight 
discussion will be sufficient to pass that 
measure into law. The Government 
have announced their intention of bring- 
ing in a large measure of local govern- 
ment. We have been obliged by the 
pressure of Public Business to abandon 
that Bill; but in order to facilitate its 
consideration when it comes before the 
House, we propose that power should 
be taken for the appointment of a 
Boundary Commission to re-adjust the 
local areas in connection with that 
measure. That will necessitate a simple 
and a small Bill; but the appointment 
of this Commission will greatly facilitate 
the consideration of the Bill when it 
comes on next year, and I hope the 
House will accept it without much de- 
bate. There are some small Consolida- 
tion Bills on the Table of the House 
which, I believe, involve no great prin- 
ciple, but which it may be of advantage 
to pass. There is another measure 
which I hope the House will see its way 
to accept—namely, the Church Patron- 
age Bill. I think I have now stated 
generally the measures upon which the 
Government feel it necessary to insist in 
the course of the present Session. There 
is one other measure which will come 
down in the course of a few days from 
the House of Lords—namely, the Land 
Transfer Bill. This is a Bill of very 
considerable importance, and one which 
has been accepted by the other side 
with favour in the House of Lords ; 
and if it should be the pleasure of the 
House to accept it in the same spirit, I 
hope it may be possible to pass it into 
law; but I cannot insist against any 
considerable or protracted opposition. 
Then there is another measure, the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. That 
is a measure we should like to pass if it 
is possible to do so; but here, again, we 
must rely on the temper and good feel- 
ing of the House. It is impossible that 
we can give time for protracted debate 
on the second reading of that Bill; but 
as it has passed the other House oppor- 
tunities may be found towards the end 
of the Session for considering it in 
Committee, and for enabling the House 
to determine a measure which, I be- 
lieve, is looked forward to both by the 


Hr. W. A. Smith 
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railway and agricultural interests as 
settling questions which have been in 
dispute for too long a period. That is 
the statement which I have to make to 
the House; and though it is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable for me to have to ask 
hon. Gentlemen to forego their privi- 
leges in the way of Motions and Bills 
they may have on the Paper, I feel that 
I have no alternative but to press upon 
the House to give the Government 
facilities for the transaction of the im- 
portant Business of Supply, and the 
important measures still waiting the 
final decision of this House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motion on Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; that Government Orders have 
priority on Wednesday; and that Standing 
Order XXI., relating to Notices on going into 
Committee of Supply on Monday and Thurs- 
day, be extended to the other days of the 
week.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I cannot under- 
take, Sir, to give approval to the 
present Motion; but I will endeavour 
to distinguish between the various ques- 
tions which are concerned and involved 
in it. There is the question whether 
the Government is entitled to ask for an 
extension of time; there is the question 
of how that extension of time should be 
used with respect to the Bills which they 
propose to press forward; and then there 
is the question whether the demand 
which they make for extension of time 
is a just demand. With regard to one 
very important part of the subject— 
pamely, as to what measures the Go- 
vernment intend to press forward—I 
think the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) is, for the most 
part, satisfactory. I cannot take objec- 
tion to the proposal to appoint a Com- 
mission to re-adjust local areas; but I 
hope it will be so arranged that, as far 
as possible, nothing will be done that 
will fetter the future liberty of the 
House in dealing with the Bill for local 
government. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt it essential that they 
should persevere with the Bills of great 
importance relating to Ireland which are 
before this or the other House of Parlia- 
ment—— 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: And which had 
been announced. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman used 
those words; but now it has been made 
to signify that it is intended to bring in 
a Bill, and to pass that Bill, for the pur- 
pose of transferring the function of juries 
to Judges in certain cases in Ireland. 
[Mr. W. H. Sarru signified assent.} I 
cannot, of course, make any promise 
favourable to the announcement itself ; 
but I am glad I have given the right 
hon. Gentleman an opportunity of re- 
moving a misapprehension which was, I 
think, general—certainly, at least, on 
this side of the House. I understand, 
then, that there are three Bills which 
come within the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement —the Coercion Bill already 
passed, the Bill for the amendment of 
the laws relating to land, and a second 
measure regarding juries and judicature 
which has been announced. But, speak- 
ing generally, I consider that the an- 
nouncements with regard to other mea- 
sures are reasonable and fair. Nor do 
I deny that at this time it may be fair 
and right for the right hon. Gentleman 
to ask for an extension of time from the 
House of Commons, to be given at the 
expense of private Members, into the 
hands of the Government. I cannot say 
that I think the Motion is justified as it 
stands, because I am quite unable to 
look at this Motion without reference to 
what has already taken place during the 
present Session. It is one of a pro- 
longed series of similar Motions which 
have been accepted by the House, to 
the almost total extinction of liberty, 
and, in my opinion, very disparaging to 
the dignity of the House. I do not in- 
tend to go into that subject at length, 
but it is a subject which will have to be 
very largely considered by the country. 
I am inclined to take so very strong a 
view of the general character and effect 
of those Motions in their bearing upon 
the functions and office of the House 
of Commons that possibly, if I were 
to state all that I must state in some 
way or other, and in some place or 
other, I should occupy a very long 
time and trespass largely on the patience 
and indulgence of the House. I would 
make that trespass on the patience and 
indulgence of the House if I had the 
smallest expectation of producing any 
good effect. Our position, I think, very 
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much resembles what it was about eight 
or nine years ago, when we had a 
Parliament with a majority against us, 
though I freely admit that that majority 
was at that period a homogeneous ma- 
jority, whereas the present majority is 
of the most peculiar and unprecedented 
character. That is not relevant to the 
present point. We have found it 
totally beyond our power to break up or 
impair by Parliamentary debate that 
combination, and I know that, according 
to the newspapers, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House has 
thought fit to charge me elsewhere with 
intercepting and conspiring against the 
Business of the House. I have no 
doubt but there are numbers of Gentle- 
men on that side of the House ready to 
sustain that charge; but my allegation 
respectfully submitted to those Gentle- 
men, who approach this subject evidently 
in a most judicial and ciear frame of 
mind, is that I have deliberately and 
advisedly refrained from the introduc- 
tion and pressing of subjects of the 
greatest importance to the House, and 
the greatest interest to the country, for 
the sake of not interfering with the 
course of Business at a time when, as I 
thought from the fault of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, the progress of Busi- 
ness had become almost impossible. 
From whatever cause the House has 
been placed in a position with respect to 
the progress of Business which is abso- 
lutely deplorable, while it has been 
placed in a position with respect to what 
it has gathered here, and the duties it 
has to discharge here, which is far more 
deplorable. ‘The business of legislation, 
except in the hands of the Government, 
has been almost absolutely ni/ during 
the present Session, and the business— 
which is, if possible, still more impor- 
tant—of reviewing, questioning, and 
impugning wherever necessary the con- 
duct and proceeding of the Executive 
Government, that great duty has been 
absolutely extinguished during the pre- 
sent Session. Of this I feel certain that 
the country will require that those 
questions should be thoroughly opened 
and elucidated. But I assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen—although there are those among 
them, I know, who will receive my 
assurance with contempt—I desire on no 
account and in no degree to interfere 
with their convenience or their inclina- 
tions so far as these measures are con- 
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cerned. On this account I content my- 
self at present with, on the one hand, 
making an admission, and, on the other 
hand, making a protest. I admit tothe 
right hon. Gentleman that the Business 
of the House has come into a condition 
in which it is necessary for him to ask 
for further time from the House in order 
to keep the labours of the House within 
reasonable bounds; I protest against 
the entire method which has been pur- 
sued, and against the series of Motions 
which have been made, to restrain the 
liberty of the House—Motions which I 
admit have flowed out of the necessity 
which the Government has imposed 
upon itself. Further, it would not be 
fair to those who occupy the opposite 
Bench were I to treat this matter 
as one in which the main responsi- 
bility now lies with them. They have 
had the support of large majorities 
of the House; they have had support 
from that large Party, not amounting 
to one-half of the House, but still the 
largest Party which is of their own 
political complexion ; they have had the 
support—not less uniform and unfailing 
—of some of those associated with the 
most moderate Liberalism, and of some 
associated with that Liberalism which 
has hitherto been deemed to be most 
immoderate. They have combined in 
giving their support to Her Majesty’s 
Government; therefore, whilst I cannot 
refrain from my protest, I am bound in 
justice to them to recognize the fact that 
it is with the majority of the House that 
the responsibility lies; and if I am to 
draw any distinction, there can be no 
question that the greatest responsibility 
lies with that section of hon. Gentlemen 
by whom the minority has been made 
into a majority— those supporters of the 
Government who have sat on this side 
of the House, who have acted out of an 
imperative sense of public duty. Do 
not let it be supposed for a moment 
that I am using words of sarcasm at 
this point of my speech ; I am as much 
convinced of their imperative sense of 
public duty as of that on the part of 
those with whom I have the honour to 
agree. Acting under the sense of public 
duty, they have taken a particular 
course, which has had particular results, 
and no doubt they will be very glad to 
accept the responsibility in the face of 
the world and of the country. Having 


thus registered my protest, not aguas} 


Ur. W. E. Gladstone 
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this Motion only, but against the entire 
chain of Motions with reference to which 
I am obliged to consider it, I admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
exercised a wise discretion as to the use 
he proposes to make of the time of the 
House. As I hope I have not been 
immoderate in my demand upon the 
time of the House for the purpose of 
expressing my objections, so I hope 
there is no intention of pushing further 
or of occupying any further portions of 
the time of the House by opposing the 
Motion. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) - 


said, he desired to express his regret 
that no reference had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) about 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, which ex- 
pired this Session. It was not a con- 
tentious Bill, and last Session a distinct 
promise had been given that it should 
be introduced early in the present Ses- 
sion. Repeated promises of its early 
introduction had been made during 
the present Session. He thought at 
least some word was due from the Go- 
vernment in regard to it. There was 
another, though smaller matter, as to 
which the Government gave him a dis- 
tinct pledge before Whitsuntide. He had 
asked the Government to give a day for 
discussing the Report on the charges of 
malversation against the City of London 
Corporation ; and he thought it was not 
unreasonable to ask for some explana- 
tion in reference to it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, that the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), if it were 
accepted, would place them in an abso- 
lutely unprecedented position, inasmuch 
as from the very commencement to the 
end of the Session independent Mem- 
bers would have been entirely deprived 
of the rights which they usually enjoyed. 
He was very far indeed from saying that 
the course which had been adopted by 
the Government had been unnecessary, 
and he was far from saying that, under 
certain circumstances, it might not be 
necessary and desirable that they should 
accept the proposition of the Government. 
He was, however, on behalf of some 
of his hon. Friends and himself, most 
anxious to obtain an assurance on one 
subject. When the Government came 
forward at an earlier part of the Session 
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to announce upon their responsibility 
that for the purpose of maintaining law 
and order in one part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions it was absolutely necessary 
to strengthen the authority of the Go- 
vernment in that part of the Dominions, 
it was felt at once, when they asked for 
the whole time of the House, that it 
was impossible to resist the demand, un- 
less the House of Commons was pre- 
pared to terminate the existence of the 
Governmentas a whole. But he wished 
to point out that the Irish Land Bill 
was a Bill of a very different character, 
and stood on a totally different position. 
He quite admitted the extreme import- 
ance of the question of Irish land legis- 
lation, and he reminded the House that 
they had had a great many measures 
since he was a Member dealing with 
Irish land reform ; and the only effect of 
them, so far as he had been able to per- 
ceive and ascertain, had been to add to 
the muddle and confusion in which the 
whole subject was originally placed by 
the abortive and unhappy legislation of 
1870 of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). He would also point out 
that the Land Bill was not yet before 
the House. Rumour had it that many 
alterations and even transformations had 
been made in the Billin the other House 
of Parliament, and perhaps it would 
be better to have postponed this Motion 
asking for the whole time of the House 
until at least they had seen the Bill and 
had had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion as to its probable effect. Irre- 
spective of that question, he wished to 
draw attention to one matter in particu- 
lar. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury was aware 
that from the earliest period this Session 
many Gentlemen who represented the 
agricultural interests were exceedingly 
desirous to obtain a day on which they 
might be able to call attention to the ex- 
tremely grave and critical condition of 
that industry. Partly owing to the 
great length of time taken to debate the 
Address in answer to the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, and owing 
also to the representations made by the 
Government, hon. Members represent- 
ing agricultural constituencies were pre- 
pared not to press the subject at that 
time. Ifthe present Motion were agreed 
to without some assurance being given 
on this point, the agricultural Members 
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would have been unable to obtain a 
single day during the whole of the Ses- 
sion in which to bring before Parliament 
the grave condition of agriculture. Be- 
fore the House consented to the Motion 
he wished, therefore, to ask the Leader 
of the House to give some assurance 
that before the Session closed a conve- 
nient day should be afforded on which 
they might raise the question and bring 
it before the attentioz of Parliament and 
the country. He was certain that every 
farmer in the country would be justly 
indignant and disgusted if no oppor- 
tunity for discussing it were afforded 
this Session. He had noticed with con- 
siderable regret the omission of any men- 
tion whatever in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend of the Bill promised in the 
Speech from the Throne on the question 
of allotments; although so recently as, 
he believed, the 16th of May an explicit 
statement was made that the Bill would 
be introduced shortly into the House of 
Lords, and, if possible, prosecuted in the 
House of Commons during the Session. 
No progress had been made with that 
Bill in either House, and he presumed 
that no progress would be made this 
Session. He exceedingly regretted that 
this was so. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) to state on 
what day the Government proposed to 
take the third reading of the Crimes 
Bill. The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
might be summed up in a single sen- 
tence. The right hon. Gentleman was 
willing to make every sacrifice so long 
as a Coercion Bill was tu be foreed down 
Treland’s throat; but a Land Bill for 
Ireland, a remedial measure, stood on 
a totally different footing. While the 
whole time of the House might well be 
given to the one object, it was very 
doubtful whether any time ought to be 
given to the other at all. That was the 
view which the right hon. Gentleman 
presented to the Government. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman pleaded the cause 
of agriculture. Yes; but when it was 
a question of coercion he was ready to 
throw the agricultural labourers over- 
board. These country Gentlemen pro- 
fessed to be in concern about the condi- 
tion of the agriculturists ; but as long as 
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the Government could feed them on 
coercion they were dumb, for what had 
they heard from the country Gentlemen 
about agriculture since January? But 
now that the Coercion Bill was going to 
leave the House the right hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘‘ We must have time for 
agriculture.” He forgot all about agri- 
culture in the interim, The right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were willing 
not only to be silent on the subject, but 
to be silenced. When the Rules of 
Closure were before the House it was 
predicted that the House of Commons 
would not long be an Assembly for the 
discussion of important subjects affect- 
ing this country. That was what had 
happened, and is happening now; and 
hon. Members must look to other places 
than the House of Commons in which 
to discuss matters of interest to the 
country. That was one of the great 
deeds which the present Government 
had achieved ; they had taught the coun- 
try to look to other platforms, and not 
to the floor of the Houee. [ Laughter. | 
Well, was this not so? There were a 
great many subjects, like foreign affairs, 
of the deepest interest to discuss which 
the Government would not allow a single 
hour to be given—questions which, in 
the old days, were considered to be of 
prime importance in this country. Did 
the Government not think that the 
country would have these matters dis- 
cussed somewhere, and that if they 
could not be discussed in the House of 
Commons they must then be discussed 
elsewhere? The Government, there- 
fore, had transferred the arena of debate 
from the House of Commons to another 
tribunal. He regretted this ; it was the 
deplorable result of the policy and the 
course which the Government had 
adopted. He advised the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division not to be in a hurry about the 
question of agriculture, because the 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had stated that there was to be 
a Coercion Bill No. 2 introduced. The 
right hon. Gentleman should place his 
claims on behalf of agriculture in abey- 
ance for a short time longer, while Par- 
liament was engaged in suspending trial 
by jury in Ireland. That was an in- 
teresting subject, and no doubt it would 
have cordial support from the right hon. 
Gentleman. Saving left the subject of 
agriculture in abeyance for some months, 


Sir William Harcourt 
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the right hon. Gentleman might very 
well continue that course of patience, a t 
all events until Coercion Bill No. 2 had 
fulfilled its mission in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) whether the Boundary Commis- 
sion he spoke of would act in Ireland as 
well as in Great Britain; and whether it 
was the intention of the Government 
to carry out the promise of the noble 
Marquess the Member for the Rossen- 
dale Division of Lancashire (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) and other Liberal 
Unionists, that a large measure of local 
government would be given to Ireland ? 
As the House was told that the time for 
passing private Members’ Bills was over, 
he was entitled to call attention to the 
way in which Private Business had been 
treated during the Session. The Irish 
Members started, at the commencement 
of the Session, with 15 or 20 Irish Bills 
on the Paper, each and every one of 
which dealt with a subject of vital im- 
portance to their country, while the 
principles contained in them were sup- 
ported by five-sixths of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, and which had been 
placed before the House in the same 
way, and had been rejected from the 
consideration of the House in a similar 
manner, during the past 10 or 11 years. 
The measures of justice they had been 
able to get for their constituents, to 
whom they were soon bound to return 
and give an account of their steward- 
ship, was represented by the figure 0. 
He commended this condition of affairs 
to the consideration of the Unionist 
supporters of the Government. During 
last autumn, after the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill, some of those hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken to him privately, 
and had consoled him with this pledge. 
They said to him—‘ Present to Parlia- 
ment the Bills which you are commis- 
sioned to bring forward on behalf of the 
Irish people, and we pledge ourselves 
that you shall get the same justice from 
this Parliament as you would get from 
your own Parliament in Dublin.” The 
Irish Members accepted that pledge, 
and they accordingly placed on the 
Paper 15 or 20 Bills dealing with sub- 
jects of vital importance to Ireland. 
But now, towards the close of the Ses- 
sion, the Irish Representatives were 
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being sent back to their constituents 
em pty-handed—a Coercion Bill excepted 
—and to tell the people of Ireland that 
all they were to get from this Unionist 
Parliament was coercion, and that the 
measures on which they had set their 
hearts, and for the gaining of which he 
and his hon. Friends had been elected, 
were to be treated with infinite con- 
tempt. Ifa strong case was made out, 
showing the great necessity for taking 
the whole time of the House, then he 
supposed it must be given to the Go- 
vernment ; but what were the grounds 
on which it was asked? First of all, on 
the ground that there were measures 
relating to England of minute import- 
ance, which it was anticipated would 
pass without much discussion. But how 
about Ireland? The only measure for 
Ireland which the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury men- 
tioned as being likely to take up much 
time was the Land Bill. While this 
Bill was mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he drew the attention of the 
House to the fact that no pledge was 
given to the House that it would be 
hurried forward. While great orators 
were going about the country saying 
that the object of the Bill was to stop 
evictions, the character of which was 
acknowledged by such men as the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale to 
be ‘‘a disgrace to a civilized country,” 
no pledge whatever was given that the 
Land Bill would be forced through the 
House. But that was not the worst. 
They were told what the object of the 
Bill was; but what were the facts? 
According to the latest edition of that 
Bill, and as far as their judgment went, 
there was not the smallest scintilla of 
proof, nor anything to lead them to be- 
lieve, that it went in the slightest degree 
in the direction of attaining any one of 
the objects which had been placed before 
the House. If he (Mr. Dillon) believed 
that that was the object of the Bill, he 
would not be the man to raise his voice 
in protest against the time of the House 
being given to its consideration; but he 
believed the object of the Bill was not 
to put a stop to cruel evictions—and he 
might say that another Bodyke was 
about to be perpetrated in Wicklow. 
He believed the object of the Bill was 
to render the tenant more powerless and 
the landlord more powerful to carry out 
the war of extermination. He stated 
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that opinion after a study of the latest 
version of the Bill. Then, on what 
ground did the Government ask for the 
whole time of the House in order to 
pass a few Bills relating to England, 
while they intended, at the same time, 
to rivet the collar of coercion more firmly 
on the necks of the Irish people? He 
added his strong recommendation to the 
appeal just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
that before the House was asked to con- 
sent to this Resolution it should be 
placed in possession of the latest edition 
of the Land Bill, and information vouch- 
safed as ta whether it was to be used for 
the benefit of the people of Ireland, or 
to add still more to the weight of their 
oppression. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he hoped the Government 
would he able to pay some attention to 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He (Sir 
Richard Paget) was one of those who 
had put a Notice on the Paper referring 
to the condition of agriculture ; but that 
Motion had been set aside as a matter of 
duty. At the same time, he urged the 
Government to try and find an oppor- 
tunity to enable a discussion of this im- 
portant matter to be taken. He desired 
to express satisfaction at the announce- 
ment that a Boundary Commission was 
to be appointed ; and with regard to the 
Railway Rates Bill, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House to say that this was a measure 
looked forward to by the agricultural 
and trading communities with anxiety 
that it should be passed into law. In 
his opinion, that Bill, in its present 
shape, was certainly not looked upon 
favourably by either the agricultural or 
trading communities. There was an 
important clause in that measure which 
was looked upon by those large interests 
as opposed to that form which they 
thought the law ought to take. His right 
hon. Friend had said that a Bill was in 
course of preparation with regard to 
technical education, and that he did not 
expect that it would give rise to serious 
or prolonged discussion. If, however, 
that Bill should entirely disregard the 
interests of agriculture, and should make 
no provision for technical education in 
agriculture, it was not likely to be ac- 
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cepted without serious debate. More- 
over, if it was a Bill which added to the 
burdens of the over-burdened ratepayers, 
that would, of itself, be a matter which 
must receive consideration at the hands 
of the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, with regard to the Railway 
Rates Bill, the feeling expressed by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Richard Paget) was 
shared by many hon. Members of that 
side of the House—that the Bill had 
been so altered in ‘another place” 
that it could not be read a second time 
without serious debate. When he in- 
tervened, on Friday last, to suggest to 
the Government that it would be very 
undesirable to send a Bill of that magni- 
tude to a Select Committee—it contained 
49 clauses, and involved most important 
questions of principle and of technicali- 
ties—he did so entirely in the interests 
of the Bill; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) imputed to him the desire 
to obstruct the measure, though he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman had since seen 
that he had misunderstood him. He 
was most anxious to get on with the 
Bill, and had no desire to obstruct 
it; but to send a Bill of that magni- 
tude to a Committee upstairs, where 
there would probably be many Railway 
Directors sitting, would not be dealing 
with it in a manner satisfactory to the 
House. They wanted it to be brought 
as speedily as possible under the con- 
sideration of the House, which was the 
only place where it could be practically 
and satisfactorily amended. On the 
subject of Royal Grants, the right hon. 
Gentleman said, earlier in the Session, 
it was too late to consider it; and with 
respect to a Welsh measure, on which 
hon. Members on both sides were 
anxious to come to an agreement before 
Whitsuntide, the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was too late to refer it to a Select 
Committee. Surely, then, it was quite 
too late to consider the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Billin a Select Committee. 
He hoped, if there were any time at the 
disposal of the Government, they would 
give the House the opportunity of con- 
sidering the Bill in Committee of the 


Whole House, and he believed that the | 


measure would be seriously discussed on 
behalf of both the agricultural and 
trading communities. 


Sir Richard Paget 
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Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 


was anxious to study the convenience of 
the House, and to show himself sensible 
of the courtesy of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that, although he could 
not give the pledge asked for, he would 
be glad to find that the progress of Busi- 
ness in the interval would enable him to 
give a day for the Woman Suffrage Bill 
later on. He felt that he could not ask for 
more, and, under the circumstances, 
would not press the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that one very important 
measure which had been mentioned 
among those it might be possible to pass 
this year was the Land Transfer Bill. 
He ventured to make a suggestion, 
which might help to save time with 
respect to this Bill. His suggestion was 
to divide the Bill into two, and deal in 
the present Session with the parts re- 
lating to the inheritance of land and 
primogeniture. These portions of the Bill 
would not meet with any opposition on 
the Liberal side of the House. With 
regard to the remainder of the Bill. he 
had personally no intention to offer op- 
positiun ; but there were many hon. 
Members who thought that the pro- 
posals of the Bill were insufficient, and 
that they dealt with the subject in a 
very unsatisfactory way. He, therefore, 
proposed to divide the non-contentious 
part of the Bill from the part which 
invited so much opposition, and post- 
pone the latter part of the measure te 
next year. With regard to the rest of 
the programme of the Government, he 
had no objection to make except to one 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had been too much ashamed to refer to 
it; and any information regarding it 
had to be drawn from him by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—namely, 
the Coercion Bill No. 2. Now, he pro- 
tested against the time of the House 
being again occupied with another Coer- 
cion Bill. The House had been surfeited 
with coercion. It was monstrous that 
the whole time of the House should be 
occupied with such a subject. He should 
have thought the Liberal Dissentients 
had had enough of it. Their noses had 
been rubbed sufficiently in coercion. If 
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not, he should have thought that the 
Spalding Election would have shown 
them that the policy of coercion was not 
very popular in the country. He asked 
the Government whether they intended 
to give precedence to Coercion Bill No. 2 
next after the Land Bill, and over all the 
other measures which had been men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House? Was it intended 
to be a perpetual measure? Were they 
to be asked to pass a Coercion Bill No. 2, 
and suspend trial by jury for ever in 
Ireland? Was this only to be a tem- 
porary measure? He hoped the House 
would give no facilities for the further 
discussion of coercion. They had had 
enough of the subject ; and it would be 
better that the time of the House should 
be devoted to useful legislation of a re- 
medial nature. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he was greatly 
surprised at the speech which the House 
had just listened to from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). The right hon. Gen- 
tleman repudiated the application of a 
Crimes Bill to Ireland; yet he was one 
of those Members of the late Liberal 
Govermnent who told the House of Com- 
mons and the country that law and order 
could not be maintained in Ireland with- 
out the use of repressive measures. The 
right hon. Gentleman had now turned 
round, and wished to hand over to those 
men who a short time ago he so strongly 
denounced the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland, and bitterly complained 
of the Conservative Government doing 
the very thing to which he wasa party him- 
self when law and order were threatened. 
It was in order that the Government 
might grapple with the deplorable state 
of affairs in Ireland that the agricul- 
turists had maintained silence during 
the Session. At that stage of the Ses- 
sion, however, he might be permitted to 
remind his right hon. Friend that the 
greatest question at the present time, 
after the question of preserving law and 
order in Ireland, was one which not only 
affected England, but Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland—and that was the terrible 
depression of agriculture, and the gene- 
ral desire that there should be a firm and 
a temperate discussion as soon as possible 
of its present condition. He, therefore, 
hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House (Mr, W, H. Smith) 
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would find it possible to afford the Mem- 
bers of that House an opportunity of 
discussing this most important question 
before the end of the Session. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, he was desirous of support- 
ing the appeal made to the Government 
for a day on which to discuss the state 
of the agricultural interest. In his re- 
markable flight of oratory, the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had charged the county Mem- 
bers with standing quietly by while the 
Government were doing the first duty 
incumbent on any Government whatever 
—namely, to take steps for maintaining 
law and order throughout Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. Now, however, that that 
duty was performed, those county Mem- 
bers thought the time had come when 
an opportunity should be afforded the 
House for discussing the lamentable 
condition of agriculture in all parts of 
the Kingdom. The Irish Land Question 
was very much an agricultural question ; 
and the interests of English agriculture 
had an equal claim to consideration from 
the House and the Government with 
those of Irish agriculture. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he was pleased to hear the 
hon. Member who had just spoken 
candidly confess that he thought it a 
higher duty to be engaged in coercing 
Irish tenants than in looking after the 
interests of British agriculture; but 
he apprehended that the result of the 
election which took place last Friday at 
Spalding had done much to awaken the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) to a somewhat higher 
sense of duty than usual to his con- 
stituents. However that might be, he 
(Mr. Broadhurst), for one, was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends had become alive to a sense of 
their duty even at the eleventh hour. 
His object, however, in rising was to 
call attention to the fact that in the list 
of Bills mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) no mention 
whatever was made of the Employers’ 
Liability Amendment Act. The hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and 
he himself, by Questions in that House, 
and by communications to the Home 
Secretary, had inquired whether the 
Government would introduce a Bill 
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this Session and carry it into law. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Burt) and he 
himself had spoken with the Go- 
vernment officially on this important 

uestion. It was a measure which af- 
fected the welfare of the whole working 
population of this country; and if the 
Government failed to deal with it there 
would be universal disappointment and 
dissatisfaction, more especially as he and 
his Friends had refrained from pressing 
forward a measure of their own. This 
was a matter of great importance, and 
he earnestly hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House of 
Commons would do what he could to 
bring about those changes in the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act which were so 
urgently demanded. There was only 
one other subject upon which he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury. 
He wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government or not to 
finish the Rules of Procedure during the 
present Session ? 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he was not 
going to say a word to embitter the dis- 
cussion, but submitted an Amendment 
which he thought would be agreeable to 
everybody, and even in which he thought 
he should be supported by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
The Government had promised to bring 
in a Local Government Bill, and of 
course everybody understood that the 
licensing question was to be dealt with 
in it. He had a Motion on Local Option 
for the 26th of July, and that, he would 
remind hon. Gentlemen opposite, was a 
question of law and order for England. 
He would desire the Government to take 
a Morning Sitting on that day, when 
they would have five good working hours 
before dinner, with everybody sober, and 
to give him an Evening Sitting. His 
Friends could make a House, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
liked to stay away he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) should have no objection. He 
formally moved that Tuesday, the 26th, 
be exempt from the operation of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“but that Tuesday, the 26th of July, be ex- 
cepted from the Order.”’—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he would urge upon the 
Government to give a day, or halfa day, 
for a discussion on the condition of agri- 
culture. He should also like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) could not give an opportunity for 
the discussion of the Ecclesiastical As- 
sessments (Scotland) Bill? That measure 
was received with general favour by a 
large section of the people of Scotiand, 
and he believed would have considerable 
support on both sides of the House. It 
was a matter of a pressing character, 
and it was not only the duty, but the 
privilege of the House of Commons to 
mitigate grievances, however small their 
character. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, South) 
said, he wished to ask whether the Go- 
vernment could not give facilities for the 
consideration of the Adulteration of Beer 
Bills? This was a question of intense 
interest to the agricultural labourers, 
especially in the Eastern Counties, who, 
if not a little more considered, the Go- 
vernment must expect more elections to 
be decided with the same results as at 
Spalding. He was surprised that the Go- 
vernment had not made arrangements 
for the further discussion of the short 
and simple measures before the House 
to preserve the purity of their national 
beverage. The Bill he had introduced 
had been read a second time last Session, 
and in the interest of the agricultural 
classes it ought to be passed. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, the people wanted to 
know what was the position of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the agricultural 
question. In Lincolnshire lately they 
had this appalling spectacle—that the 
Tory candidate in his address declared 
himself in favour of Protection, and yet 
three days afterwards found that Pro- 
tection was a thing which no sane man 
could think of advocating. In mercy to 
their own supporters, the Government 
had better give a day for the purpose of 
stating their exact position on this ques- 
tion. Astothe Boundaries Commission, 
he had no objection ; but would the Go- 
vernment give an assurance that they 
would follow the recommendations of 
the Report of the Commission? The Go- 
vernment wanted all the time of the 
House for two Irish Bills. As an Irish 
Member he was flattered by the atten- 
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tion paid to his country; but hon. 
Members complained with reason that 
the interests of England were being 
neglected. Well, where did the re- 
sponsibility rest ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not give way either to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite or to his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House, 
who wished for an academical discussion 
on agricultural affairs ; such a discussion 
would do no good, because it could not 
end in any practical result, or even in a 
vote. The Government had plenty to do, 
and had only afew more weeks to do 
it in. By the proposed discussion, hon. 
Members might advertise themselves, 
but nothing more would follow. 

Sirk JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, he thought the posi- 
tion of the Government was most lament- 
able. The whole time of the House had 
been given to them, and they had sub- 
mitted no Business of importance except 
coercion. He hoped hon. Members 
would have no more coercion proposed 
to them until it was seen whether the 
Crimes Bill was likely to alter the state 
of things in Ireland. The whole Session 
had been spent in doing practically 
nothing. The time spent on the Coercion 
Bill was worse than wasted, for there 
never was less crime in Ireland than at 
the present moment. There was the 
railway question, which had been long 
enough in the hands of Committees and 
Commissions and must be grappled with 
by the House. There were also other 
questions of great moment which ought 
to be dealt with, such as that of tithe 
rent-charge and technical education. 
There was only one point in the plans 
of the Government with which he agreed, 
and that was the necessity of a Boundary 
Commission for the purpose of devising 
a scheme of local government. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he felt strongly inclined to endorse 
one of the remarks of the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) and represent to 
the Government the extreme difficulty 
in which they placed many of their 
faithful supporters by not stating the 
view they took of the agricultural de- 
pression. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the Oswestry Division of Shropshire 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) would, perhaps, 
say that in this remark he was indulging 
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in self-advertisement, but that was what 
they all did to a greater or less extent. 
His hon. Friend also said that a discus- 
sion on agricultural depression would be 
of an academical character, but at the 
present time the state of agricultural 
depression demanded discussion in a 
business-like spirit, and it was becoming 
so urgent that it could not much longer 
be withheld from the consideration of 
Parliament. He appealed on this sub- 
ject, not only to the evidence afforded 
by the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Trade and Agriculture, but to the 
experience of many Members of that 
House. He appealed especially to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) as to the 
reality of the depression which existed 
in the hop industry, and he did not think 
that any Member was discharging more 
than his simple duty when he endea- 
voured to bring matters which were 
causing distress to his constituents under 
the consideration of Parliament; and, 
however much the issues involved might 
be postponed, they would have ultimately 
to be met, and though he was not then 
going into a matter of such wide import- 
ance, he must point out that there was a 
large number of Members of that House 
who believed that the depression at pre- 
sent existing, in both trade and agricul- 
ture, was directly connected with, if not 
directly attributable to, the fiscal policy 
of the country. Admitting that it might 
be inconvenient to face the matter at 
the present moment, he must urge the 
Government not to stretch the fidelity of 
their supporters too far. He hoped that 
the Government would accede to the re- 
quest of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) and give a 
day—if not considerably more than one 
day—to the discussion of the present 
state of agriculture, and that they would 
also state their own views as to the 
remedies by which they thought that this 
distress might be removed or lessened. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that the appeal the Government 
made forthe timeofthe House was atleast 
premature. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 


| Smith) had presented a most incomplete 


case fur demanding the remainder of the 
Session. Thetwo Bills for which time 
was asked—the Irish Land Bill and the 
Coercion Bill No. 2—were neither of 
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them yet before the House. The Coer- 
cion Bill No. 2 was necessary to make 
the Coercion Bill No. 1 complete, and 
therefore the Government claimed for 
No. 2 Bill precedence over every other 
measure: but these measures were well 
nigh intolerable to every liberty-loving 
Member of the House, and he could 
promise the Government that they would 
require a considerable share of the time 
of the House in order to deal with their 
supplementary measures. The House 
was also assured that the Land Bill was 
the necessary complement of the Govern- 
ment scheme of coercion for Ireland. 
But surely before the House was asked 
to yield up its time to the Government, 
it had a right to know what form their 
land scheme was finally to take, whether 
it was to be adhered to as it came down 
from ‘another place,” or whether the 
Government would accept material 
changes in the measure. Those who 
were entitled to speak for the agricultu- 
ral population of Ireland declared be- 
forehand that this Bill, as it was pre- 
sented by the Government and shaped 
in “ another place,” was wholly inade- 
quate to deal with Irish agricultural 
interests. Hon. Members were entitled, 
before they gave up the time of the 
House, to ask the Government, as to 
the Land Bill, whether they intended 
to treat Amendments as admissible ? 
He also desired to know whether the 
Government proposed to make any 
arrangement for the discussion of 
the important Resolutions in favour 
of Local Option, and in favour of 
the extension of the franchise to 
women. He supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
would refuse facilities for the discussion 
of these Motions, and they would have 
the melancholy reflection that the whole 
Session had been taken up and the 
rights of Members had been suspended 
in order to pass Coercion Bills for Ireland 
and a Land Bill which the Irish Mem- 
bers declared inadequate for its purposes. 
Better that the gates of St. Stephen’s 
had not this Session been unlocked. 
Tae FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think the House will 
look for some answer to the speeches 
which have been made, and probably I 
may anticipate some observations which 
hon. Members intend to offer. We have 
now been discussing this matter for more 
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than a hour and « half, and as we hope 
to make progress with Supply, I trust 
the House will assist the Government 
and assist itself by proceeding rapidly 
to Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) has asked me when the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill will be 
taken. I engaged on Friday night that 
if the House would consent to give the 
time that is urgently needed for Supply 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, we would 
take the third reading of the Bill on 
Thursday. That, therefore, will be the 
day. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) has addressed 
a very earnest appeal to me with refer- 
ence to the condition of agriculture, and 
that appeal has been supported by many 
hon. Members behind me without any 
desire to advertise themselves, I am 
sure, but with a real sense of the great 
importance of the agricultural interest, 
which employs the largest amount of 
labour, and which certainly ought to 
have a remunerative return for the 
capital which it has embarked. I fully 
recognize the importance of the subject, 
and I should be most happy to afford 
every facility for its consideration did 
the exigencies of Public Business per- 
mit. I hope that during the next few 
weeks hon. Members will address them- 
selves to the consideration of the Busi- 
ness brought before the House, with 
greater regard for the dignity and de- 
corum of this House and with a greater 
desire for rapidity. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘‘ Withdraw!” ] I should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry for language which is 
offensive to any part of the House; but 
I am bound to say that the conditions 
under which the Business of the coun- 
try has been conducted durirg the last 
four or five months justify mein making 
an appeal to hon. Members who desire 
to show their capacity and fitness for the 
conduct of Public Business—jusiify me 
in making an appeal to them to assist 
the House to transact its Business with 
as much rapidity as is consistent with 
the proper consideration of the impor- 
tant subjects which must come before it. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) has asked a question in re- 
ference to the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
The subject presents some very serious 
legal points which require great con- 
sideration. I hope, nevertheless, that 
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we may be able to submit a new Bill to 
the House this Session ; but, in any cir- 
cumstances, the existing law will be ex- 
tended so that the interests of the em- 
ployed will be protected from any pos- 
sible lapse of legislation. As to the 
Trish Land Bill, I have to say that it is 
the intention of the Government to press 
that measure with all the energy, all the 
force at their disposal. We regard that 
Bill as a most important and vital mea- 
sure, and we intend, if we are able, to 

ass it through this House. I hope that 
it may not meet with the opposition 
threatened by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman has interpreted my 
words incorrectly. I have not expressed 
any intention to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am glad to 
hear that the hon. Member has not com- 
mitted himself to oppose the measure. 
I should be exceedingly sorry to impute 
anything I am not justified in doing, and 
I can only say that that was the impres- 
sion which the hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations left on my mind. It is the inten- 
tion of the Government to use all their 
influence to press that measure forward 
from day to day. A question has been 
asked upon the subject of allotments. 
With regard to that, I have to say that 
we do not retire from a single expres- 
sion used by the Representative of the 
Government who spoke upon the subject 
some six weeks ago. I may add that 
the Prime Minister will make a further 
statement upon this subject in the House 
of Lords in the course of a few days. 
We cannot accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Cockermouth Division of Cumberland 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) for the reason 
which I stated earlier in the evening. 
We cannot afford to make any excep- 
tions ; but I shall be very glad if the 
Business I have indicated shall have 
made such ee eg that I shall be 
justified in placing time at the disposal 
of the hon. Member for the consideration 
of his Motion ; and of other Motions and 
Bills which the hon. Member may deem 
to be of importance. The object of the 
Bill to appoint a Boundary Commission 
is to rectify the overlapping areas of 
local government districts. This will be 
the foundation upon which the local go- 
vernment scheme for England will be 
constructed. Iam not able to include 
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Treland in this scheme nor Scotland, the 
system of local government in each of 
those countries being entirely distinct. 
The hon. Member for Kirkeudbright- 
shire (Mr. Mark Stewart) asked a ques- 
tion with respect to the Ecclesiastical 
Assessments Bill. I am not able to give 
the hon. Gentleman any undertaking 
upon the question ; but will give him an 
auswer in a few days. With regard to 
the Land Transfer Bill, I will take care 
to convey the suggestions made to those 
who are in charge of the measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) has referred to the Rail- 
way Rates Bill. That is one of the 
measures which we should like to pass 
if there should be time for the adequate 
discussion of the different points that 
arise in connection with this subject. 
The interests which are at stake both of 
trade and agriculture on the one hand, 
and those represented by the vast capital 
invested in railways on the other, are so 
enormous that we should not be justified 
in hurrying the measure through the 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what he proposes to do as to the Report 
of the Committee on the alleged mal- 
versation of public funds by members of 
the Corporation of London, as to which 
a specific pledge has been given that an 
opportunity will be afforded for discus- 
sion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not regard 
anything I may have said in this con- 
nection as amounting to a pledge. If, 
as the hon. Member for Northampton 
says, I have given him a specific pledge 
that time will be found for discussing it, 
I will fulfil my promise. In reply to 
the allegation of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), that no general 
measures pressed by the Government 
extend to Ireland, I may point out that 
the Coal Mines Bill and the Merchan- 
dize Marks Bill both disprove his state- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): What are the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intentions with 
reference to Coercion Bill No. 2? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot permit 
the right hon. Gentleman to suppose that 
I accept his description of this measure 
as correct. The Bill to which he refers 
will be introduced in the House of Lords, 
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and when it has made progress there 
I shall be in a position to say when it 
will reach this House. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman answer 
my Question on the subject of the beer 
Bills ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that the 
subject of pure beer may be discussed, 
especially as the beer is of a non- 
intoxicating character; but I can make 
no promise. I now wish to say a few 
words upon the general remarks made 
by the nght hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone). The right hon. Gentleman de- 
scribed the course taken by the Govern- 
ment as disparaging to the dignity of 
the House of Commons. May I be per- 
mitted to ask what are the circumstances 
in which these incidents have occurred 
which the right hon. Gentleman regrets 
on the ground that they are disparaging 
to the dignity of the House of Commons 
and has reduced the legislation of this 
House to a condition—as the right hon. 
Gentleman says—of almost absolute 
nullity ? Simply this—that the Govern- 
ment had felt it their duty to press 
on the consideration of Parliament mea- 
sures which they deemed to be necessary 
to re-establish the maintenance of law 
and order in Ireland. We have been 
supported by a large majority of this 
House ; but these measures have been 
met with an opposition entirely un- 
paralleled in the history of Parliament, 
and by protracted discussions which 
have prevented the consideration of 
many other questions of immense and 
vital importance to the country. It 
is impossible for two Houses of Com- 
mons to be sitting at the same time. It 
was absolutely essential that the Govern- 
ment, responsible for the interests of 
the country, from our point of view, 
however wrong it might be considered 
by the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
to bring before Parliament measures 
which we deemed to be necessary and 
right, and to ask Parliament to pass 
them into law as rapidly as possible, 
consistently with due consideration and 
deliberation. We have been four 
months considering the Crimes Bill, 
and have been met with every species of 
opposition and every species of delay 
which Parliamentary ingenuity could 
invent or devise. The Government are 
not responsible for this, unless they are 
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told that they are wrong in undertaking 
the task which they believe it to be 
their imperative duty to undertake, and 
unless they are told they are wrong in 
pressing on the consideration of Parlia- 
ment measures which the majority be- 
lieve to be necessary, although the 
minority entirely dislike them. I fully 
recognize the rights of minorities, and 
I have myself in the past attempted to 
defend them. But there is also a duty 
incumbent on the majority — to en- 
deavour to carry on the Business of the 
country. There is a duty incumbent on 
the Government, and that is to meet, 
after much endurance and great delay, 
such opposition as they have experienced 
by the only measures which are open to 
them—namely, to ask the House itself 
to put a termination to debates which 
are absolutely unendurable. The coun- 
try will judge whether we were right or 
wrong. This step has been, in the 
opinion of some persons, unduly de- 
layed. Every step that has been taken 
has been forced upon the Government— 
not from any desire to restrict discus- 
sion, or to shut the mouths of hon. 
Members, but from every desire that 
they should have the fullest opportunity 
of discussing every question of principle 
which could properly be discussed, and 
that the House should at least be per- 
mitted to come to a decision on the 
question upon which they had prac- 
tically made up their minds. I know I 
shall not convince the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he or his Friends or hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway are responsi- 
ble for the special Rules which the 
Government have put in force, and for 
the demand now made upon tke time of 
the House. Butit is, in my judgment, 
so. Itis not the Government who wish 
in the slightest degree to check discus- 
sion, or to infringe on the liberties of 
Parliament. We know perfectly well 
that every step taken of this kind does 
disparage the dignity of Parliament, and 
does injure the institutions which we are 
bound to safeguard and maintain. But 
there is a still greater injury that might 
be done if it was made to appear that 
Parliament itself is absolutely incapable 
of rising to the importance of the duties 
which it is called upon to discharge, and 
that it is absolutely incapable of coping 
with opposition—made conscientiously, 
no doubt—but made in such a form and 
in such a manner that, if it is permitted 
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to run its length to the full extent, must 
bring the Parliamentary machine to an 
. absolute dead-lock. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): As a matter of Parliamen- 
tary history the right hon. Gentleman 
is clearly wrong in stating that the 
opposition to the Coercion Bill has been 
of an unprecedented character, for as a 
matter of fact the opposition to the Irish 
remedia] measures of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in the last Parliament were far more 
excessive. [An hon. Mremper: You 
were not here.] I admit that I was not 
at the time a Member of the House, but 
I watched the proceedings very closely, 
and I am persuaded that what I say is 
true. Proposals were made in the last 
Parliament by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, also at a 
time when I was not a Member, with 
regard to Rules of Debate, and these 
were again met with the most protracted 
opposition on the part of the Conserva- 
tive Party, which has recently by a 
curious irony shown themselves the most 
relentless and the most unscrupulous in 
applying them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is, no doubt, quite right in saying 
that he has stood up for the rights and 
claims of minorities, but that was when 
he was himself a Member of the mino- 
rity. No sooner, however, has he 
crossed the floor of the House, and be- 
come Leader of the majority, than he 
has flung to the winds all the principles 
that he previously laid down. With 
regard to the delay that has occurred 
over the Crimes Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman has charged us with conniv- 
ing at and encouraging Obstruction. 
But what did the right hon. Geatleman 
say when a short time ago he moved the 
violent application of the closure? He 
said in words which I propose to quote 


very frequently during the next six '[ 


months, that in spite of the “‘ wise coun- 
sels” which had been given from the 
Front Opposition Bench, he nevertheless 
felt bound to make the Motion. If we 
gave ‘‘ wise counsels,” how can we be 
charged with conniving at Obstruction ? 
Having made that admission, with what 
consistency can the right hon. Gentle- 
man now turn round and say that we 
have been abeiting Obstru tion? If 
this Government or any other Govern- 
ment brings in a Coercion Bill of this 
character, you may depend upon it that 
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such legislation will most certainly be 
met with most resolute opposition. Iam 
willing to admit that in my opinion there 
was some discussion on the Coercion Bill 
which was of a superfluous character. 
But that discussion came from hon. Gen- 
men who thought, and I am not sure 
that they were not quite right, that they 
were protecting their countrymen from 
the loss of rights which we Englishmen 
would not suffer to be taken from us 
whatever charges were brought against 
us. Gentlemen opposite think that they 
have vanquished hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. Ido not take that view. 
Hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
have warned us that legislation of this 
kind would not be passed without strain- 
ing our Parliamentary forms and our 
Constitutional principles. That is just 
what has happened. You yourselves, 
the Conservative Party, have subjected 
the usages, traditions, and principles of 
the Constitution and of Parliament to a 
strain which they have never before had 
to undergo. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the country would have to judge 
between us. Well, on the latest occa- 
sion that we have had of consulting the 
country, the answer has been quite 
satisfactory to us. And we at least are 
not afraid of testing the opinion of the 
country on the public platform, or at the 
ballot-boxes as to all that we have 
done. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has re- 
ferred to the procedure to be adopted by 
him on his future electoral campaign, 
and he has given us an interesting indi- 
cation of how he intends to conduct it. 
He int2nds to cull an isolated phrase 
from the speeches of my right hon. 
Friend and drive it into the public ear. 
“Oh, oh!”] Well, I do not think he 
will be able to find that any such expres- 
sion, except that isolated phrase, has 
fallen from any Member of the Front 
Bench opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian has 
said that no one has charged him in the 
House with conniving at Obstruction. 
If the charge has not been made, it will 
be made. I make it. Obstruction has 
been connived at by him, and the 
great influence which he might have 
exercised upon the whole of his Fol- 
lowers—at least upon all those whq 
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used to follow hin—and I should think 
it might have been accepted also with 
some degree of deference by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s new allies —I say 
that that influence has not been exerted 
to bring the painful proceedings on the 
Irish Bill to an earlier termination. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that he is 
going to quote the words of my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
that— ‘‘ Notwithstanding wise couusels, 
the hon. Members below the Gangway 
continue to obstruct.”” Yes; but it was 
only on one or two occasions in the 
whole of this Session, when too late by 
far—when the disease had eaten in far 
too deeply to be eradicated—that an at- 
tempt was made by the Front Opposition 
Bench to check the Obstruction which 
has landed us in the position in which 
we find ourselves. You say that you 
are going to quote that to the country on 
the subject of the causes which have 
led to the present deadlock. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) showed very plainly 
that, unless some strong measures had 
been taken, the Bill which we thought 
it our duty to introduce would never 
have been passed. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] That, 
I think, is a fair inference from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What was, therefore, our duty? We 
thought it imperative upon us to pass 
this Bill; if we had not thought so, it 
would have been a crime in us to have 
spent all this time upon it. We thought 


it was imperative, and we think so|[ 


still, and we believe we have done a ser- 
vice to the country. We know the sacri- 
fices which have been imposed upon hon. 
Members on this side of the House, and 
upon English interests, through the per- 
tinacity with which we have adhered to 
this work; and we are grateful to the ma- 
jority of the House for the great patience 
with which they have supported us and 
the endurance which they have shown. 
We feel how painful it must be to many 
Members who have most important in- 
terests to represent in this House to 
sacrifice occasions upon which they might 
bring them forward. Many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and especially right hon. 
Gentlemen, scarcely kaow what has 
arene in this House, because there 

ave been many evenings—and I am 
glad my right hon. Friend has given me 
this opportunity of informing the public 
of the fact—during which not a single 
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right hon. Gentleman has been sitting 
on the Bench opposite, and the few hon. 
Members behind them who did remain 
joined largely in those Amendments some 
of which have been condemned even by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite as frivo- 
lous. I do not believe that there are 
three right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench who know the kind of 
opposition that went on during long 
hours of the evening upon points of in- 
significant detail, and repeated over and 
over again. Then comes the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and charges 
us with not being able to pass the 15 
Bills which he and his Friends had in- 
troduced for the benefit of Ireland. Why 
are we not able to do so? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Coercion! 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I know that is your 
answer. My answer to you is that you 
preferred—— 

Mr. DILLON: Preferred liberty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: You preferred in- 
terminable discussion—-— 

Mr. DILLON: Preferred liberty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: On points of detail 
which you knew as well as possible could 
not ultimately affect the Bill—you pre- 
ferred these interminable discussions to 
allowing the time of the House to be 
saved, and so allowing it to approach 
those very subjects you say now we have 
not dealt with. The whole time of the Ses- 
sion is wasted, and then you charge the 
majority with it. We have been charged 
with wasting the time of the House, 
An hon. Member: And with breakiag 
pledges.] How has the time of the 
House been wasted? On the admission 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, it is simply on account 
of the matter of the Bill, which is dis- 
tasteful to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
not on account of the manner in which 
we have pressed it on, that we are said 
to have wasted the time of the Session. 
At all events, if we have wasted it we 
have wasted it in doing what in old time 
you considered and what we consider to 
be the paramount duty of a Government 
—namely, to maintain law and order. 
But for all those nights wasted in inter- 
minable discussion, where half an hour 
would have been sufficient to do the 
work of three hours, we are not respon- 
sible. My right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) said there had been other 
discussions this Session in which there 
had been unprecedented opposition. 
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There were wearisome debates upon the | tue right hon. Gentleman is not exactly 
Address, and hon. Members who have | in the position of tue right hon. Gentle- 
attended the House constantly well knew | man the Leader of the House. The 
whether upon almost every occasion the | right hon. Gentleman is a man who is 
discussion of details rather than of prin-| in the position of a convert, and he 
ciples has not been carried to excess. We | speaks with a bitterness of spirit and 
cannot discuss the Estimates and Supply | insulting language from which I am 
withoui points ridiculously small being | bound to say the right hon. Gentleman 
continually raised, almost to the exclu-} the First Lord of the Treasury is free ; 
sion of substantial questions. There is no| but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
time left to us of the present Session, and | always speaks in the spirit of a deserter. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may show now | With regard to the charge which the 
to what extent they will facilitate the | right hon. Gentleman brings against us, 
progress of Business and enable us to| the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
carry out some of our measures. There| of the Treasury has attended more or 
are alsothe Estimates; let them give us| less in this House—he used to come in 
their cordial assistance. [ Jronical Home| now and then to close the debate; but 
Rule laughter.) You do not want to do} the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
so? Well, I tell you honestly I do not | of the Exchequer has been conspicuous 
think we shall get it. Notwithstanding | by his absence. The right hon. Gentle- 
the one solitary occasion when wise | man the First Lord of the Treasury said 
counsels were given, I have seen little of | what was fair and true, that we had 
that discouragement of the waste of the | given wise counsels. He did not bring 
time of the House which one might have | up untrue, unjust, and insulting charges, 
looked for from right hon. Gentlemen | but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who occupy the Front Opposition Bench, | because he cannot find a Tory on that 
and who know the enormous difficulty of | Bench to do so, jumps up and says—‘‘T 
carrying on the Executive Government | will do it myself.” I say of this right 
of the country. I rose to answer the | hon. Gentleman as was said before of a 
challenge of my right hon. Friend. He] man in a similar position—he has left 
tells us that he intends to quote the say- | his Party as a deserter, and I hope he 
ing that they had given wise counsels; | will never return to it. The right hon. 
but if wise counsels were given it was| Gentleman has brought an absolutely 
on one or two evenings alone, and] unfounded charge against us.—[‘‘Oh, 
during the rest of the Session they have | oh!” |—a charge which the Leader of 
neglected what we believe to be the duty | the House who sits by him has denied. 
of those who have held responsible Office. | We are perfectly willing to be judged in 
They have failed to assist us in what} this matter by the country. I do not 
from day today is becoming more difficult | think you have made much progress 
—a duty which they themselves may | with your charges of Obstruction and 
some day have to perform. They are not | speeches in favour of coercion. Tho 
diminishing those difficulties; but by | country thinks very differently. [ Cries of 
their conduct are endeavouring to fetter | ‘‘ Spalding!”] The agriculturists of 
the arm of the Executive and to discredit | Spalding know what to think of the 
it wherever they can. It is they who] right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
have interfered with the results of this| the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
Session, and if it is a comparatively |(Mr. Chaplin) and his necessity for 
barren one, we shall know where the re- | coercion, and they know what to make 
sponsibility lies. of it. The right hon. Gentleman lives 

StrrWILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): | next door to them, and he jumps up to- 
Iinvite the House to consider the tone | night to make a demonstration in favour 
and manner of the Minister who is ask-| of the Agricultural Holdings Act! I 
ing us for our “ cordial assistance,” and | have no doubt the country is thoroughly 
to help them in their unprecedented de- | sick of the proceedings of the House of 
mand upon the time of the House. There| Commons; it has made up its mind 
is an agreeable contrast between what I | thoroughly how to deal with them, but 
think the right hon. Gentleman the | not by returning supporters of the right 
other night called the manner of the cat. | hon. Gentleman. If the Chancellor of 
When the cat has spoken the other| the Exchequer thinks he will advance 
animals speak in a different tone. But| his cause by the speeches aud language 
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he has used he is vastly mistaken. When 
I heard that speech I could not help 
repeating the old classical proverb, 
“ Whom the gods have doomed they 
first of all send mad ;” and when I saw 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer dancing 
on the floor of the House I said—Well, 
that is the death dance of one of those 
foredoomed men. A great deal has been 
said about the character of the opposi- 
tion that has been offered to this Coer- 
cion Bill by the Members from Ireland. 
Our charge against this Coercion Bill is 
this—that it was an unnecessary Bill and 
that therefore it has been a waste of the 
time of this House. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says it is a vindication of 
law and order. We challenge an oppor- 
tunity to prove that law and order in 
Ireland are in any danger. We have 
told you that this Bill—and the country 
is beginning to understand it—never 
was a Bill for the establishment of law 
and order in Ireland, and the agricul- 
turists in Lincolnshire and elsewhere are 
beginning to understand that there is 
one thing the right hon. Gentleman 
cares about, and that is the raising of 
excessive rents. They understand the 
real character of this Bill, and therefore 
it is they will have nothing to do with 
the supporters of such measures. After 
the conciliatory appeal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to this side of the 
House, all I will add is that this extra- 
ordinary measure—a measure which ex- 
tinguishes the character of this House as 
the great assize of the nation in which 
its interests can be debated, has sent 
Members of Parliament to express their 
opinions elsewhere. The noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) when he wants to express 
his views cannot express them in this 
House, but must go on the platform to 
state them. You have damaged and 
degraded the House of Commons by the 
policy you have pursued; you have re- 
duced it to the position of a Vestry, and, 
as I told you before, the only places 
where great public questions can be dis- 
cussed are elsewhere. You object to the 
opposition offered by the Irish Members 
to this Bill. Just try and pass such a 
Bill for the country at large. I will 
offer to it ten times as much opposition 
as the Irish Members have offered to 
this Bill, and you may denounce me as 
much as you like for Obstruction ; and 
I can tell you Derby will return me and 
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the other Members who are returned for 
the County all the more by reason of 
your denunciation. Do you think that 
by denouncing the Irish Members for 
Obstruction you have diminished the 
confidence of the Irish people in them ? 
Do you think you have destroyed their 
influence with the people they repre- 
sent? You have said that we have given 
the Government no assistance whatever 
in solving the great and difficult problem 
in Ireland. We have given them assist- 
ance. We have told them that the 
method they are pursuing is the wrong 
method. We have pointed out what is 
the right method, and, therefore, I re- 
mney altogether the charge which has 

een brought by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I say it is an unjust and 
unfounded charge, couched in uncour- 
teous and insulting language. We are 
obliged to use plain language upon this 
subject; and when persons in the posi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
representing the Government upon such 
an occasion as this, make the irritating 
and offensive speeches which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has, a sample 
of which he has just addressed to the 
House, it is necessary to protest against 
them, and to say that language of that 
kind, and conduct such as he pursues, 
does not add to the dignity of the House 
of Commons, that it does more than 
anything else to obstruct its proceedings, 
and that it begets a spirit of opposition 
which is much more likely to retard the 
Business of the country than to help its 
successful accomplishment. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 8.) 
(who rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’) said, 
he did not intend to make a speech—he 
merely wished to ask a question. Per- 
haps he might be allowed to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, if he under- 
stood him aright in saying that Scotland 
was to be excluded from the purview of 
the Cemmittee which was to settle the 
boundaries preparatory to the Local Go- 
vernment measure? 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that, to the best of 
his belief, it would be necessary to have 
a separate Local Government measure 
for Scotland, and, therefore, a separate 
Commission would be required. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, what he and 
the other Scottish Members wished to 
know was, whether the proposal of such 
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a Commission for Scotland would be in- 
cluded in the Government measures for 
the Session? In other words, did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to take 
the same steps with regard to Scotland 
as he proposed to take with regard to 
England ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the necessity 
arose, a separate Boundary Commission 
would certainly be moved for. He was 
not, however, informed of the particulars 
of the case, and he would be glad if the 
hon. Member would give Notice of the 
Question. In that case, he would at once 
answer it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that he must call the attention of the 
House to the very scandalous way in 
which Scottish measures had been 
neglected by the Government. At the 
beginning of the Session, a large num- 
ber of Scotch Members met to consider 
what were the Bills which should be pro- 
moted during the course of the Session. 
They were extremely moderate in their 
demands; but there were three measures 
in particular which they desired to bring 
before the House. One of these mea- 
sures was a Bill to regulate the expenses 
of Returning Officers—a measure which 
was approved of by the large majority 
of Scotch Members, and which ought 
before now to have been on the Statute 
Book. There was another measure pre- 
pared by his hon. and learned Friends 
the Members for Haddington and East 
Fife (Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith), 
dealing with an old standing grievance 
in Scotland—the Law of Entail. That 
was a subject upon which public opinion 
in Scotland had been long ripe for legis- 
lation. ‘There was another measure in- 
troduced by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), 
and although he was a Liberal Unionist, 
his Bill had met with no better fate than 
those brought in by the Liberals. It 
was a Bill for improving the tenure of 
land in Scotland. What were hon. 
Members going to say to the Scotch 
people at the close of the Session, when 
they were asked to explain why nothing 
had been done for Scotland? What 
had the Government done? They had 
been doing something in Ireland. They 
had been aiding ruthless exterminating 
landlords in driving the cultivators off 
the soil—the industrial classes from the 
homes which they themselves had built. 
And what had the Government done in 
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that House? They had introduced a Bill 
with the object of garrotting the Irish 
tenants, while the landlords calmly 
picked their pockets. He had heard 
some complaints with regard to the time 
that had been occupied by the discussion 
on the Irish Coercion Bill. He was 
bound to say that if such a measure had 
been introduced for Scotland, they 
would not have got so far with it as they 
had got with the Irish Bill. It seemed 
to him that the Irish Members had dis- 
cussed the Bill with a moderation both 
as to the number of their Amendments 
and the length of their speeches which 
was remarkable, considering the charac- 
ter of the Bill. Never was greater non- 
sense talked of than that there was Ob- 
struction in regard to that Bill. It was 
a Bill altering, in a fundamental manner, 
the Criminal Law of Ireland, introducing 
great novelties in legislation, and full 
of blunders ; and when a Bill introducing 
changes not nearly so vast in the Cri- 
minal Law of England occupied a whole 
Session in connection with three or four 
clauses, he maintained that, having re- 
gard to the importance and complexity 
of the subject, it was a monstrous asser- 
tion to say that too much time had been 
occupied by the Irish Members. In con- 
clusion, he would advert to the Railway 
Regulation Bill. Clauses 24 and 25, 
which altered the law with regard to 
undue preference, and which introduced 
new laws with reference to the classifica- 
tion of rates, were the two bones of con- 
tention between the different interests 
that were affected by the Bill. If the 
Government would omit these clauses 
and content themselves with passing the 
rest of the Bill, which provided better 
machinery for the existing law, hon. 
Members on his side would help them to 
add that Bill to the measures which 
they hoped to pass during the present 
Session, and there would be no reason 
why they should not have the credit of 
doing so. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was most insulting 
and more ill-mannered than might have 
been expected from a Gentleman in his 
position—a Gentleman who had so 
lately changed his coat and deserted his 
Party and his principles. The Bill 
which the House had been discussing, 
and which they had opposed, was 
founded on the broken pledges of sup- 
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porters of the Government, who dared 
not go to their constituents because of 
those pledges. The Biil had been 
forced through the House of Commons 
backed by slanderous and diabolical 
libels which had been published by the 
connivance of the Tory Party. He made 
that statement, and was prepared to 
prove it. An official statement ap- 
peared under a large heading in 7he 
Globe announcing that the police had 
information that 100 Invincibles were 
preparing to use explosives in this 
country, and that was published on the 
day of the Spalding Election. Hon. 
Members opposite had no compunction 
in going down to their constituents with 
their hands full of lies and circulating 
them through the country. And yet 
the First Lord of the Treasury spoke 
of the dignity and decorum of the 
House! 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) rose to 
Order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member was entitled to speak of Mem- 
bers going to their constituencies ‘‘ with 
their hands full of lies?” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had not 
heard the expression, but if it had been 
used it was highly un-Parliamentary, 
and would, of course, be withdrawn. He 
might point out that a retrospect of the 
Session was in Order only so far as it 
related to the question of the future 
absorption of the time of the House by 
the Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he referred to 
The Times pamphlets which had been 
published in the country, and which he 
distinctly stated to belies. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were unable of their own 
knowledye to say whether the statements 
in those pamphlets were true or not, 
and yet they were not ashamed to cir- 
culate those lies among their consti- 
tuents. They were told that the opposi- 
tion offered to the Crimes Bill had been 
indecorous and undignified. The First 
Lord of the Treasury, however, ad- 
mitted that the action of the Irish Mem- 
bers had been conscientious ; so long, 
however, as they were treated to insolent 
and ill-mannered speeches, he would rise 
in his place and reply to them, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he was anxious to make a 
quotation from a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in order 
to illustrate the value which might be 
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attached to some of the statements made 
by right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench. He was sorry that 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) was not in his place, 
because in the course of his observations 
he had the assurance and audacity to 
declare that the opposition offered by 
Gentlemen who at that time sat on his 
own side of the House to the passing of 
the Irish Land Bill of 1881 had abso- 
lutely exceeded the Obstruction offered 
to the passing of the Crimes Bill this 
Session. He wished to test the value of 
this assertion by reading a sentence in 
Hansard from the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian on the 
occasion of the third reading of the 
Land Bill. The right hon. Member for 
Newcastle admitted that he was not a 
Member of the House at that time; but 
the House would remember that the 
right hon. Gentleman said he watched 
and read all the proceedings carefully. 
Against his statement he placed that of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
on the third reading of the Bill— 


*“T take this opportunity of saying that, so 
far as regards themselves,’’ that is, the leaders 
of the Party ‘‘and the bulk of the Party who 
act with them, although, of course, it is a matter 
of serious lamentation to us that a large body 
of Members of the House of Commons, and 
many distinguished Members, decline to re- 
cognize the necessity of the provisions that we 
have proposed, yet, as to the mode of their op- 
position, I am bound to say of them, and of the 
bulk of their followers, that I do not think we 
have any reason to complain.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[264] 150.) 


That was his reply to the unfounded | 


and ridiculous statements of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
had listened to the quotation read by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Chaplin), showing that the bulk of the 
Tory Party had not, according to the 
admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), been guilty of 
obstructing the Land Bill in 1881, and 
thought it proved nothing whatever. If 
they could get the opinion of that right 
hon. Gentleman on the present measure, 
he (Mr. Biggar) had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman would use exactly 
the same words with regard to the oppo- 
sition of the Irish Party to the Coercion 
Bill as he had with reference to the Tory 
Party and the Land Bill of 1881. After 
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all, the evidence adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) was of 
no value whatever. Before he (Mr. 
Biggar) sat down he would only make 
reference to some words that fell from 
the First Lord of the Treasury. That 
right hon. Gentleman gave the House a 
lecture on dignity and decorum. He 
(Mr. Biggar) did not think the use of 
those expressions came with a good 
grace from the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and he would appeal to the House whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was a 
striking example of dignity and decorum 
in his own person? With regard to 
dignity, he must say that he had seen 
Leaders in the House of Commons be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman had as- 
sumed his present Leadership, and he 
must bear witness that, as far as his ex- 
perience went, the decorum with which 
the Business of the House was conducted 
in former times gave him (Mr. Biggar) 
a very much higher idea of dignity and 
decorum than he had observed in the 
Leadership of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When the First Lord of the Treasury 
lectured hon. Members below the Gang- 
way on that subject, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should himself first take a few 
lessons in dignity and decorum. He 
(Mr. Biggar) would also point out that 
before the First Lord of the Treasury 
sat down he made a very curious ad- 
mission, for he acknowledged that his 
Leadership had disparaged the dignity 
of Parliament. He thought that was 
an exceedingly honourable admission, 
and a true one. He (Mr. Biggar) hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would show 
a little more modesty, and not lecture 
hon. Members for their conduct in the 
future. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the appointment of a Boun- 
dary Commission would be a proper 
step if taken at the proper time; but 
the country would be greatly astonished 
to find that the Government was only 
now at the initial stage of local govern- 
ment reform, For months the country 
had been deluded with the idea that the 
Government had their Local Govern- 
ment Bill ready, and that they were 
only waiting an opportunity to introduce 
it. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment had framed their Bill without 
having first acquired that information 
which alone could form the basis of a 
satisfactory Bill. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirente) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman showed 
that he had not studied the question of 
local government. It was perfectly well 
known to Members on both sides of the 
House that one portion of the Local 
Government Bill must of necessity be a 
re-arrangement of overlapping bounda- 
ries, and that had always formed part of 
a Local Government Bill. It would also 
have formed a portion of the Bill which 
the Government would have introduced 
this Session if they had been fortunate 
enough to have had time for the pur- 
pose. What they proposed was this— 
the arrangement of those boundaries 
would necessarily take up a considerable 
time; and, if their Bill had been intro- 
duced, it could not have come into opera- 
tion until the boundaries had been 
accepted. They, therefore, proposed to 
take that part of the Bill which was not 
contentious, and to have a Commission 
appointed which would take advantage 
of the interval between this time and 
the next Session for proceeding with the 
essential work of defining boundaries. 
So far from delay being involved in the 
course they proposed to adopt, it would 
be a decided step towards the realiza- 
tion of that scheme of local government 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers wero 
anxious to put before the House and the 
country. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, that when the Boundary 
Commissioners were appointed to carry 
out the Redistribution of Seats Bill a 
certain principle had been laid down 
beforehand by that House—namely, that 
the new constituencies were to be based, 
not on the Petty Sessional Division, but 
on the Poor Law Unions. But, in the 
present case, the Commission was to be 
appointed before the House had settled 
what was to be the principle of the 
different areas. He wished to know 
whether the House would have an 
opportunity for discussion as to what 
the nature of the areas would be ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there would be 
no opportunity of discussing what the 
foundation of the Local Government 
Bill would be ; but all that the Bounda- 
ries Bill was intended to do was to bring 
all the rating areas within the counties. 
At present they might extend to two or 


| three different counties. The idea was 
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that all Unions ought to be brought 
within the counties. The question of 
unit would not be prejudged. 

Lorv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) observed, that in the midst of 
that great city—the richest in the world 
—there were 50,000 families who had 
only one room each to live in. That 
state of things was a disgrace to their 
Christian civilization ; and he appealed 
to the Government whether it was not 
their duty to give a day for the discus- 
sion of one of the most important social 
questions affecting the dwellings of the 
people? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Cv., Mid) said, 
he would advise hon. Members that now 
was the day and now the hour for them 
to strike, if they wished to promote the 
various measures in which they were 
interested. Let them try to make some 
impression on the Ministerial Bench, 
which was harder than granite. The 
19 Bills which the Irish Members had 
placed on the Paper had been immedi- 
ately blocked, and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site should not be surprised if reprisals 
were obtained by the blocking of their 
own Bills. It would be better if hon. 
Gentlemen, instead of asking him to 
remove blocks from Bills, took care that 
the Government did not deprive the 
House of the time to which private 
Members were entitled. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
165: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 280.) 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he had no intention of occupying 
the time of the House in further 
debating the Motion; but the fact 
was, that one hon. Member after an- 
other had called attention to the impor- 
tance of having one day for a dis- 
cussion of the agricultural interest of the 
country. Ona former occasion this Ses- 
sion he drew attention to a portion of 
this subject, and he thought it would 
be a pity if any opportunity was not 
given to many hon. Members on the 
other side of the House, who had ex- 
pressed great interest in the question, 
for further discussion. He should not 
have brought forward the Motion he 
intended to move if it were in connec- 
tion with anything that might be 
termed a “‘fad” or a “‘faddist”’ idea, 
The condition of agriculture interested 
hon. Members below the Gangway on 
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this side of the House—it interested 
those Liberals who were called the Op- 
position. They were told to-night that 
it interested even more hon. Members 
above and below the Gangway on the 
other side, and he was sure it would be 
disappointing to them if they had not 
given them an opportunity of testing the 
sincerity of their demand in the interest 
of agriculturists for one day more for the 
discussion of the condition of their in- 
dustry. The question was of the most 
urgent character, and even if this Ses- 
sion should be one day longer than the 
Government at present intended, if they 
should lose a day’s shooting in order to 
discuss it, he did not think the House 
could be better employed. For these 
reasons he moved to add at the end of 
the Motion of the First Lord of the 
Treasury— 

‘* But that a day be granted for the discussion 


of the present condition of the agricultural 
interest.” 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“but that a day be granted for the discus- 
sion of the present condition of the agricultural 
interest.” —(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hotianp) 
(Hampstead) said, he regretted very 
much the absence of many of his Col- 
leagues at this moment; but the Motion 
had certainly been sprung upon them 
very unexpectedly. On this side of the 
House they were rather sceptical as to 
the great desire of the hon. Member 
that they should have a day for the 
discussion of agricultural questions. The 
position taken up by the hon. Gentleman 
reminded him of the lines so often quoted 
by Colonel Sibthorpe, who was some time 
ago a Member of this House— 

“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
He (Sir Henry Holland) distrusted this 
anxiety of the hon. Member to give 
effect to the wishes of the Conserva- 
tives who were interested in agriculture. 
The anxiety of the Government that 
the discussion referred to by the hon. 
Member should take place could not be 
overrated. They were all aware of the 
extreme depression whieh had so long 
prevailed, and of the gallant way 
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in which agriculturists had fought 
against it; but, as the First Lord of 
the Treasury had pointed out, they 
could not allocate a day for the con- 
sideration of any one of the many sub- 
jects which had been alluded to that 
evening, because, were they to do so, 
they would at once be pressed to set 
apart days for the discussion of other 
matters. The feeling was generally en- 
tertained upon both sides of the House 
that agriculture was suffering from de- 
pression, and, therefore, a Division on 
this Amendment would indicate, not 
that hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House were not as anxious 
as those opposite to take any steps that 
might be necessary to alleviate that 
depression, but that they felt that the 
state of Public Business was such that it 
was impossible for the First Lord of 
the Treasury to give any other answer 
to this proposal than that he had given. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he was sure 

that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
wish todo him injustice. He had risen 
before when the House was very full, 
and there was great impatience for a 
Division on the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). He at once gave 
way in deference to the feeling of the 
House; but he intimated at the same 
time that he desired to move an Amend- 
ment. 
Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was not exactly aware how far the hon. 
Gentleman had given Notice of his inten- 
tion to propose the Amendment; but he 
was perfectly aware that the Amend- 
ment had taken a great many Members 
by surprise. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that hon. Members op- 
posite representing agricultural consti- 
tuencies ought to be grateful to his 
hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. Essle- 
mont) for the opportunity he had given 
them of showing, in a practical form, 
their desire to do justice to the agri- 
cultural community. Some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had gone so far as to say 
that the ties of Party allegiance were 
being severely strained by the refusal 
of the Government of a day for the dis- 
cussion of that subject. They were all 
aware of the great depression prevail- 
ing in the agricultural community, and 
it would be only fair to have a night or 
two nights to discuss the question, if 
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only to prepare the way for future legis- 
lation. If thoy had not that opportunity, 
he did not know what they were to say 
to their agricultural constituencies when 
they went back to them in the autumn. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
observed, that the least that the Govern- 
ment could do would be to give a day for 
the discussion of this most important 
question. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
139: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 281.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
85: Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 282.) 

Ordered, That for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motion on Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; that Government Orders have 
priority on Wednesday; and that Standing 
Order XXL., relating to Notices on going into 
Committee of Supply on Monday and Thursday, 
be extended to the other days of the week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-_-— Oe 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusric Works AND BuiLpinos. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That a sum, not exceeding £37,635, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 18838, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I rise for the purpose 
of moving the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £100. No doubt, my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works will be aware that this is only a 
formal Motion, my object being to ascer- 
tain who is the real custodian responsi- 
ble for the building in which our de- 
liberations now take place. I am sorry 
to see that my right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works is the 
only Representative of the Government 
on the Treasury Bench, because his 
Representative in ‘‘another place,” 
when appealed to a short time ago, said 
he knew nothing whatever about the 
matter, and could not say who was re- 
sponsible. I wish, therefore, that my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury could have remained in his 
place, so that, if possible, he might 
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have given to the Committeee a little 
of the information we desire to receive. 
In order to put the case in the simplest 
manner before the Committee, I may 
state that, some years ago, the minds, 
not only of Members of this House, but 
of all persons interested in art, were 
startled by the appearance in the Cen- 
tral Hall of this building of a statue of 
Earl Russell. Now, the Central Hall 
is one of the most successful creations 
of modern times, and it is an apartment 
upon which the the late Sir Charles 
Barry bestowed the best power of his 
talents and energies. It is an un- 
doubted fact that this creation of the 
genius of Sir Charles Barry has always 
been admired by every skilled person, 
no matter to what particular school of 
art he might belong. I must confess, 
therefore, that I was much startled when 
I saw this ungainly and somewhat gro- 
tesque statue erected in the Central Hall. 
I had the honour in this House of sitting 
opposite to Lord John Russell for many 
years, but never saw him present any 
appearance resembling the statue, and 
much as I might desire to see his statue 
within these walls I dispute altogether 
the propriety of putting it up in the 
Central Hall, where it is entirely out 
of keeping with the surrounding archi- 
tecture. The then President of the 
Institute of Architects—Mr. Whichcord 
—together with Mr. Charles Barry and 
Mr. Edward Barry—two of the sons of 
the late Sir Charles Barry — were in 
entire accord with me in condemning, 
not only the statue itself, but the posi- 
tion in which it has been placed. If 
any hon. Member will take the trouble 
to go to the Central Hall, he will see 
that the principal idea of Sir Charles 
Barry was the creation of four doors 
leading to the centre of the building, 
and the effect of putting up this statue 
has been to block up one of those four 
doors. I am informed that the statue 
was put up on the recommendation 
of a Committee, of which one of the 
principal Members was the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, at the time when Mr. 
Gerald Noel was Chief Commissioner 
of Works. The Chief Commisioner of 
Works, however, would appear to have 
no control over matters of this kind; 
but the principal portions of this build- 
ing are under the control of an here- 
ditary functionary styled the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. The Lord Great Cham- 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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berlain acts in the name of the Office of 
Works, but the Office of Works knows 
nothing about him, and how the statue 
got there nobody seems to know; but it 
is quite certain, however, that when once 
a statue has been placed in a similar 
position, it isa very difficult thing to get 
it removed. At any rate, in this in- 
stance, the statue of Earl Russell has 
been allowed to remain. Unfortunately, 
a rumour has reached us that the ex- 
periment is about to be repeated, and 
that the Committee which has been 
appointed for the purpose of setting up 
a memorial to the memory of an emi- 
nent politician whom we all revere, 
and for whom we have always had the 
greatest possible respect and veneration 
— namely, the late Lord Iddesleigh, 
have decided to set up his statue in a 
position in the Central Hall, which will 
have the effect of blocking up another 
door. This being so, I ventured to 
address a Question to my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord to the Treasury, 
who, I am bound to say, did not answer 
that Question with the utmost amount 
of politeness, notwithstanding the matter 
is very important, and that the Repre- 
sentative of the First Commissioner of 
Works in “another place,” when ques- 
tioned on the subject, said that he knew 
nothing about it. It was for that reason 
that I addressed a Question to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and his answer to 
me was simply that I had better go and 
ask the Lord Great Chamberlain. Now, 
in order to save the time of this House, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain had already 
been asked, and he—Lord Aveland—of 
whom I desire to speak with the greatest 
possible respect, for everybody is ac- 
quainted with his high character, is thus 
placed, as Lord Great Chamberlain, in 
an invidious position. No doubt, his 
Office is one which has something ano- 
malous about it, and however much he 
might, perhaps, desire not to see this 
statue set up, at the same time, when 
he was requested to give permission, 
upon the high authority of the dis- 
tinguished individuals who compose the 
Committee, he must undoubtedly have 
found himself placed in a difficult posi- 
tion. I, for one, should be very glad 
if some arrangement could be made 
whereby the Office of Great Chamber- 
lain could in this respect be relieved 
of the great responsibility which now 
attaches to it, and that the control of 
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this building be vested in the Office 
of Works, or in some other Department 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It is for 
this reason that I have brought the mat- 
ter before the Committee now, in the 
hope that some opinion may be expressed 
with regard to it. I have mentioned the 
rumour that a second statue is to be put 
up in the Central Hall to the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, and I understand that the 
consent of the Lord Great Chamberlain 
has been obtained to its erection. I very 
much regret that such a decision should 
have been arrived at in opposition to the 
view of the sons of Sir Charles Barry and 
of the present President of the Institute 
of British Architects, as well as of other 
skilled architects who have expressed 
the same opinion. To put up another 
statue there will altogether destroy the 
design of Sir Charles Barry. At present 
the statue of Earl Russell stands there 
by itself, andit may be removed; but if 
a second statue is put up, it will, I am 
afraid, render it more difficult than ever 
to retain the Central Hall in the condi- 
tion in which it was designed. I have 
taken some trouble to examine all the 
designs, reports, and papers, of the late 
Sir Charles Barry, dating 40 years back, 
in relation to the subject, and I cannot 
find in any of them that it was ever con- 
templated to erect a statue in the place 
where it is proposed to put these statues. 
I now come to another point which has 
some bearing on the question—namely, 
what are we to do with the statues it 
may be desirable to erect of celebrated 
Englishmen? Where ought they to be 
put up? If hon. Members will examine 
the Lobby of the House, they will find 
eight pedestals placed there for the 
purpose of receiving the statues of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, all of which are 
at present unoccupied. What I wish to 
impress upon the House is that my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has already disclaimed any respon- 
sibility in connection with this subject, 
and my object in raising the question is 
to elicit an expression of opinion as 
to who is responsible. I have no wish 
whatever to reduce the amount of the 
Vote; but my object has been to bring 
the matter before the Committee, in the 
hope, first of all, that, sooner or later, 
the Central Hall may be cleared of 
the statue which is now placed there, 
and that the anomaly may not be 
aggravated and perpetuated by the 
putting up of any other statue there. 
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I beg to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That asum, not exceeding £37,535, be 
granted for the said Service.’””—(Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
We have already made considerable ad- 
vance in the shape of blocking Bills, 
and we have now arrived at the poin t 
of blocking doors. Any hon. Member, 
by going into the Central Hall, will see 
how very absurd it is to place a statue 
before any of the doors in that Hall. 
The present monument is entirely out 
of place. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has expressed a hope that the 
effect of a discussion in this Committee 
will be to prevent the erection of a 
statue of Lord Iddesleigh in the Central 
Hall, and to secure the removal of the 
statue of Lord Russell, which is already 
there. I trust that the anticipations 
of the right hon. Gentleman will be 
realized, because I am afraid that as 
long as the statue of Lord Russell re- 
mains there, there will be a tendency to 
block up the other doors, and that we 
shall eventually have four statues in the 
Hall, blocking up all the doors. It ap- 
pears from the statement of the right 
hon. Member that the ultimate decision 
and control in all these matters is in the 
hands of the Great Chamberlain. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK : 
The Lord Great Chamberlain. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Well, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain—an hereditary 
official. The Office, I believe, is some- 
times held by a woman, and sometimes 
it runs in two families. [ Cries of *No!’’] 
Well, I confess that I do not know very 
much about it; but at the present 
moment I believe I am right in saying 
that the Office is held by a woman, who 
is represented bya man. At any rate, 
it is one of those absurd and ridiculous 
hereditary offices which ought to share 
the fate of heraldry and all such non- 
sense, and be set aside. Surely we 
ought not, in the House of Commons, 
to be dominated in this way by an 
hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain. I 
presume the next step will be to pro- 
vide us with an hereditary Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, and that, instead of 
having the able right hon. Gentleman 
now sitting on the Treasury Bench as 
the defender of the Government, we 
shall have some hereditary Gentleman 
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sitting there, with an hereditary right 
to decide in these matters. The mere 
fact that the decision is in the hands of 
an hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain 
is sufficient for me, even if I thought 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain 
was as right as I believe him to be 
artistically wrong in placing statues in 
the Central Hall. I regard the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, not 
only as a protest against these par- 
ticular statues, but as a protest against 
an hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England having any decision in such 
matters; and, therefore, I shall vote for 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I wish to put a question to 
the First Commissioner of Works in re- 
lation to the freseoes in the Upper 
Lobby—I mean the Lobby at the end 
of the Committee Rooms, which is now 
used as a hat and cloak room. Those 
frescoes are at present in a tattered and 
wretched condition, with the paint peal- 
ing off and dropping from the walls; and 
I think we ought to get an opinion from 
experts as to whether they are beyond 
the reach of restoration or not. If they 
cannot be restored, I think it would be 
better to remove them altogether from 
the walls, which they can hardly be said 
any longer to adorn. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has directed atten- 
tion to the pedestals in the corrider out- 
side the House, which are not yet filled 
with statues. There are, however, many 
other parts of this building which are in 
an unfinished condition. Look at the 
Central Hall itself. There is only one 
mosaic placed there in the Hall beyond 
the Lobby, although there are four 
vacant places, and I think that is a fact 
which is hardly creditable to a great in- 
stitution like this. Ido not know whe- 
ther I shall be in Order in saying a word 
or two about some of the frescoes in 
‘another place; ” but I should like to 
call attention to two of the large frescoes 
of Mr. Maclise, which are undoubtedly 
going to the bad as fast as they can. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will be quite in Order in discussing 
these matters upon the present Vote; 
but an Amendment has been moved to 
reduce the Vote by £100 in connection 
with a particular matter, and I would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman that it 
pan | be better to discuss that question 

t. 


Ur. Labouchere 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think it is desirable, and will 
be convenient to the House, that I 
should rise at once and take part in the 
discussion. My right hon. Friend who 
introduced the subject said very fairly 
that he only moved the Amendment ina 
formal way with a view of obtain- 
ing information. I shall have great 
pleasure in giving him all the infor- 
mation I possess; but, in thejfirst place, 
let me say a word in reference to 
the answer which my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House gave to 
the question put to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am perfectly sure 
that nothing was further from the in- 
tention of my right hon. Friend than 
to say anything discourteous to the right 
hon. Gentleman who has moved this 
Motion. I believe that my right hon. 
Friend was not aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman had already applied to the 
Lord Great Chamberlain on the subject, 
and the only answer that he could pos- 
sibly give was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should apply to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who was supposed to be 
the authority in the matter. Of course, 
it is quite possible that Parliament may 
take the view that the authority in such 
matters as this should be placed in other 
hands than those of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain ; but I donot think myself 
that the authority could be placed in better 
or more able hands. In regard to the 
statement that a statue of Lord Iddes- 
leigh is about to be placed in the Central 
Hall, I will explain at once to my right 
hon. Friend how far the Department I 
represent is concerned in the matter. It 
is by the authority, in the first place, of 
the Lord Great Chamberlain that statues 
are placed in the Central Hall of this 
building. It is necessary to obtain his 
authority, but when they have been 
placed there they are handed over to the 
charge of the Department of Works, and 
I will tell my right hon. Friend all I have 
been able to ascertain in regard to the 
matter. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) says that in 
his view the statue of Lord John 
Russell ought to be removed. Now, the 
question as to whether there should be 
another statue of any other statesman 
set up in the Central Hall must to a cer- 
tain extent be governed by the question 
whether the statue of Lord John Russell 
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originally placed there ought to have 
been put there or not. If that statue 
were removed, then, of course, it would 
come to this, that no other statue would 
be placed there. My right hon. Friend 
says that he and all the rest of the 
world were astonished one day to find 
that a statue of Lord Russell had 
been placed in the Central Hall, and 
he does not know how any person could 
ever have got such an idea into his head. 
My right hon. Friend also talked of the 
absurdity of placing a statue in that 
Hall. But this is how it occurred. In 
1879 a Committee was appointed for the 
purpose of erecting a statue of Lord 
John Russell, and they obtained the 
authority of the Lord Great Chamberlain 
for that purpose. The record of the 
transaction which I have found in my 
Department is simply this—there was a 
letter written by Lord Granville, who 
was, I think, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to my Predecessor, the then 
Chief Commissioner of Works, in which 
Lord Granville expressed a hope that 
the Commissioner of Works would be 
able to grant the formal authority to 
have the statue placed in the Central 
Hall. That, as far as it went, was the 
message it was necessary to send in 
order to obtain the sanction of the 
Department. But Lord Granville went 
on to say that a Resolution had been 
passed by the Committee of which he 
was Chairman, and when my right hon. 
Friend considers the weight of the au- 
thority of that Committee I think he 
will find that the consensus of opinion 
was not altogether so strongly against 
the proposal as he seems to imagine. I 
think he will be rather surprised when I 
read the names of those by whom it was 
agreed that the statue of Lord John 
Russell should be placed in the Central 
Hall. A series of Resolutions were passed 
by the Committee, the Preamble being 
to this effect — 


‘The Chairman reported that on Saturday, 
the 10th instant, the Committee, who were 
summoned with the consent of the Chief Com- 
missioners of Works, met in the Central Hall of 
the Houses of Parliament, where they had the 
advantage of the attendance of Lord Beacons- 
field, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Barry (one of the sons 
of Sir Charles Barry, I suppose), and others. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCEK : 
What Mr. Barry ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I can only say that 
there was a Mr. Barry, and that I 
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resume he was ason of Sir Charles 


arry. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
crags, 8.): It was Mr: Evelyn Barry, 
R.A 


Mr. PLUNKET: They were all as- 
sembled there to view the model ex- 
hibited by Mr. Boehm on the site which 
the Committee thought most appro- 
priate, and it was then unanimously re- 
solved as follows :— 

‘*That approval is hereby given to the sug- 
gestion to place the statue in the Central Hall 
of the Houses of Parliament, on the site fronting 
the doorway leading to the office of the Clerk of 
the Crown.”’ 


Therefore, although the views of my 
right hon. Friend may be weighty, it 
must not be supposed that he has 
undisputed sanction for them. In 
dealing with the question whether 
statues ought to be set up in that Hall, 
we must be very much guided by the 
fact whether Lord Russell’s statue is 
still to remain there. It certainly appears 
that that statue was set up with the 
unanimous authority of a Committee pre- 
sided over by Lord Granville, and assisted 
by Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. 
As to whether statues ought to be set up 
in the Hall immediately outside of this 
House, I should be obliged to my right 
hon. Friend if he will refer to the 
particular Report of Sir Charles Barry 
dealing with that subject. I may be 
wrong, but it occurs to me thatif statues 
of statesmen are to be set up there that 
they will be placed at such a height as to 
be seen ata great disadvantage in com- 
parison with others more favourably 
situated. It seems to me that such 
pedestals will hardly be suited for the 
purpose, although they may be very 
suitable forstatues of Knights and Kings, 
and uther personages of ancient times. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&ec.): 1 am afraid that the Committee 
are incurring the imputation that while 
Rome is burning they are fiddling. 
The country is said to be going to the 
dogs—the whole Session has been 
occupied in debating the question of 
Coercion ; and now the Committee are 
spending the evening in debating the 
question of a statue. The Government 
and their supporters charge the Opposi- 
tion with Obstruction in debating the 
Crimes Bill, and yet, while important 
Business is being pushed aside, the Com- 
mittee are asked to discuss at length a 
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The First | the intention of my right hon. Friend in 
moving the Amendment. I am certain 
that he had no desire to do auything 


1667 


trivial question like this. 
Commissioner of Works does not, how- 
ever, charge the right hon. Gentleman 
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who moved the Amendment with Ob- 
struction ; instead of doing so, he has 
answered him in the gravest manner. 
In my judgment, taking into considera- 


but to pay the highest possible tribute 
to the memory of Lord Iddesleigh—a 
memory which still lives in the recollec- 
tion of the House and of the country. I 


tion the present circumstances of the! trust that my right hon. Friend will not 
country, hon. Members who occupy |go to a Division with the Amendment, 
the time which ought to be devoted to; but if by any chance the Amendment 
more serious matters by discussing such | itself should be carried, I would express 
subjects as this are wasting the time | a hope that whatever may happen in the 
and obstructing the Business of the/| event of the statue of Lord Iddesleigh 
House. | not being placed in the Central Hall the 

Mr. PLUNKET: I must say that I | statue of Lord Russell will be at once 
entirely agree with the hon. Member | removed from it. If that is not done I 
who has just sat down, but the question | am afraid that a stigma would be cast 
was directly asked me by my right hon. | upon the memory of the noble Earl 
Friend, and it was supported by the hon. | whom we all knew so well when he had 
Member for Northampton. I think the a seat inthis House. I feel that if the 
hon. Member ought to settle accounts | question could arise now or hereafter as 
with the right hon. Gentleman and the | to the impropriety of placing the statue 





hon. Member for Northampton. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): The 
hon. Baronet opposite—— 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Not 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. PULESTON: Then I think by 
this time the hon. Member ought to be 
anhon. Baronet. Well, the hon. Gen- 
tleman has occupied the time of the 
Committee according to his own showing 
somewhat unnecessarily. I am quite 
sure that there was no desire on the part 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
to raise any discussion upon this question 
of statues which could be derogatory to 
the services of so distinguished a states- 
man as Lord Iddesleigh, and my only 
wish in rising was to guard against its 
going forth, as I am afraid it often does 
go forth in the newspapers, and is thus 
carried through the country, that a dis- 
cussion like this has been initiated with 
any intention of casting a slur on the 
memory of either of the illustrious men 
whose names have been mentioned. 
[ * Hear, hear !”} I am glad to hear that 
cheer from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite. I am sure I am only ex- 
pressing the opinion of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House when I say 
that it ought not to go forth to the 
country that the question of these 
statues has been raised with any desire 
to depreciate the services either of Lord 
Iddesleigh or of Lord Russell. I am 
sure that nothing could be further from 


Sir George Campbell 


| of Lord Iddesleigh in the Central Hall 
| steps will be taken to discuss and decide 
| the question whether the statue at pre- 
sent there should not beremoved. Asa 
matter of fact, I think that there ought 
to be four statues or none. But I only 
rose to call the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to the necessity of avoiding any- 
thing in the discussion which might be 
misinterpreted out-of-doors as to the 
motives of my right hon. Friend in bring- 
ing the Amendment forward. I am 
satisfied that neither my right hon. 
Friend nor my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton or anyone else is de- 
sirous of doing anything beyond calling 
attention to artistic facts. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I should be glad to 
learn whether the First Commissioner of 
Works has had any difficulty in obtain- 
ing information from the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and whether information 
has been withheld, because it would ap- 
pear from the nature of some of the 
answers which have been given to Ques- 
tions in this House, that the amount of 
information in the possession of the Go- 
vernment in regard to these matters is 
very limited. I presume that we are 
called upon in this House to provide 
the necessary funds for the erection of 
statues, and it is, therefore, desirable to 
learn whether any information is with- 
held from right hon. Gentlemen who 
represent the spending department of 
the Government, 
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Mr. PLUNKET: I may say that no 
pos of the expense of this case is to be 

orne by the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I must ex- 
press my surprise at the course taken 
on this occasion by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). If 
the question related to a statue of Wal- 
lace or Bruce we should have had a 
debate on it lasting for hours and hours, 
in which the hon. Gentleman and every 
Scotch Member of the House would 
have got up and spoken at length. Of 
course there is no intention on the part 
of any Member of the Committee to 
cast the slightest stigma upon the late 
Lord Iddesleigh. On the contrary, it is 
because I admire Lord Iddesleigh, and 
because I believe that that admiration 
is shared on both sides of the House, 
that I want his statue to be put ina 
proper position, and not in the absurd 
place in which it is proposed to put it. 
The First Commissioner of Works said 
very truly that if we object to the statue 
of Lord Iddesleigh being placed there, 
we ought to object also to that of Lord 
Russell. We do object to it, because it 
blocks up one of the doorways in the 
Central Hall. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has appealed to a Resolution 
passed by a Committee, and he says 
that Lord Granville, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Barry met, and 
came to the conclusion that the Central 
Hall was the proptr place. Now I have 
eyes, and I think my opinion is just as 
good on a matter of this kind as that of 
all the eminent statesmen who have been 
mentioned. All I would ask is that any 
hon. Member should give his mind to 
the matter, and exercise his own com- 
mon sense. What isa door for? It is 
to go through; and it was never in- 
tended that a dead statue should be 
stuck in front of it. That, I think, is 
an absurdity. Any hon. Member can 
see for himself what an utter absurdity 
it is, and [ hope that a Division will be 
taken on the question by way of entering 
a protest not only against the statue of 
Lord Iddesleigh being erected in the 
Central Hall of this building, but also 
against the statue of Lord Kussell re- 
maining there. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE: If hon. 
Members will turn to page 187 of the 
Votes, they will see an item of £300 for 
providing stone pedestals instead of 
wooden ones in Westminster Hall. 
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Mr. PLUNKET: That is an old Vote. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE: Yes; 
but the next item is one, not of £300, 
but of £500, for alterations and works 
of a minor character. What is proposed 
to be done with that £500? ill the 
right hon. Gentleman give a detailed 
statement of the way in which it is to 
be expended ? 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
It is not often that I agree with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but I do on this 
occasion, and I am sorry I was not in 
the Committee when the remarks of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven were made. If I had been, 
I should certainly have felt bound to 
support him in urging the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works to use all his influ- 
ence in order to prevent another statue 
from being placed in the Central Hall. 
Speaking from an artistic point of view, 
I think that a very great mistake has 
been committed. Whether the internal 
arrangements are from designs by Sir 
Charles Barry or Augustus Welby Pugin, 
no architect will venture to assert that 
either of these men of genius intended 
isolated statues to stand in this Hall, or 
that they can be placed there without 
throwing everything in it out of propor- 
tion and out of harmony. The statuary 
in the mouldings of the arches give a 
scale to the Lobby which can only be 
injured by the addition of statues of an- 
other scale and style. In the corridor 
outside there are pedestals already pro- 
vided for the reception of eight statues, 
and I think that is the place where these 
statues ought to be placed. I quite con- 
cur in thinking that not only should 
Lord Russell’s statue be removed from 
its present unsuitable position but that 
no new statue should be erected there. 
Then again, in regard to the three empty 
spaces above the doorways, I hope that 
steps will be taken to complete them 
with mosaics. This Central Hall is one of 
the most beautiful chambers in the whole 
world, and in this Jubilee year of Her 
Majesty I should certainly like to see it 
completed. One space has already been 
filled with a mosaic of St. George—the 
patron saint of England, and I believe 
the country would be glad to see the 
other spaces filled with mosaics of the 
patron saints of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask the First Commis- 
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sioner of Works whether it is really in- | Lord Russell is out of place, and blocks 
tended that Lord Iddesleigh’s statue is; up the doorway. If it is proposed to 
to be erected opposite the Postal and | repeat the offence by similarly placing 
Telegraph Office in the Central Hall, | another statue, I shall certainly be in- 
because if so it is perfectly obvious that | duced to go into the Lobby with my 
it would be most inconveniently placed. | right hon. Friend. I hope, however, 
It would not only be inconvenient to | that we shall be saved the trouble of a 
Members, but also to our constituents | Division, by receiving the assurance of 
who have occasion to visit the Central | the First Commissioner of Works that 
Hall, and I shall most strenuously resist | no other statue will be placed in the 
any such arrangement. I consider that | Central Hall, aud that the one of Lord 
the erection of any statue in that Hall! John Russell, which is already there, 
to be a great mistake. I was much | will be removed. 
leased to hear the hon. Member for} Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
evonport (Mr. Puleston) express him- | gal, E.): I support the Motion of the 
self as he did with regard to the late | right hon. Gentleman fcr the reduction 
Lord Iddesleigh, because certainly on | of this Vote, because I fully concur with 
this side of the House we are not behind | the remarks which have been made with 
hon. Members opposite in our affection | regard tothe statue of Lord John Russell. 
and esteem for that great man. I say | I cannot understand what those persons 
this with more pleasure, because I ob- | were about who originally decided that 
serve that the Solicitor General who re- | the statue should be placed in the Cen- 
presents Plymouth (Sir Edward Clarke) | tral Hall, when all along the Thames 
is not at this moment in his place, and | Embankment there are pedestals ready 
we on this side of the House have a| for statutes to be placed upon them. 
painful recollection of his conduct~— | That Embankment is one of the chief 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! | ornaments of this Metropolis, and I 
The hon. Member is entirely wandering | would suggest that the statues of Lord 
from the Question before the Commit- | John Russell, Lord Iddesleigh, and all 
tee. the rest of our modern statesmen should 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg pardon ; | be placed there. 
I was only endeavouring to express my| Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
concurrence in the view which had been | certainly intend to follow the right hon. 
expressed by the hon. Member for | Gentleman opposite into the Lobby, and 
Devonport. for this reason—his first proposition was 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member | a very sensible and proper one—namely, 
was entering upon a matter entirely | that if statues are to be put in any por- 
foreign to the Question raised by the | tion of this building, they ought to be 
Amendment. placed in some suitable position that 
Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal-| will not interfere with the public con- 
worth): I do not know whether it is the | venience. I am perfectly satisfied as to 
intention of my right hon. Friend to | the grounds upon which the right hon. 
divide on this matter, but if he does I | Gentleman has based his proposal, and 
shall certainly go into the Lobby with|I only wish to add one thing further, 
him in order to enter a protest against | and that is, that the question has really 
another statue being put in so ridiculous | been raised in consequence of the pro- 
a position as that which Lord Russeil’s | posal to put up an additional statue to 
statue now occupies. There can be no/| the late lamented Earl ofIddesleigh. I 
doubt whatever that the whole thing has | should therefore like it to be known 
been brought down to a complete farce, | that a considerable number of Members 
not only by the scale of the statue itself, | sitting below the Gangway on this side 
but by the position it occupies. To place | of the House, if they take part in the 
a small statue of this kind in a gigantic | Division in support of the Amendment 
hall is both absurd and ridiculous, and will not do so because they desire to 
its position is a caricature of that which | cast the slightest slur upon the character 
such a statue should occupy. There can | of the eminent man to whom the statue 
be no doubt whatever that the Central | is supposed to be dedicated, because on 
Hall was never meant to be a receptacle | this side of the House the memory of 
for statues of so small a size and placed | that noble Lord is looked up to with 
upon such low pedestals. Tho statue of | special reverence, although he was not 
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always in favour of measures which 
were considered most desirable for our 
country. I certainly hope and would 
strongly recommend to the First Com- 
missioner of Works that he should place 
the statue of Lord Iddesleigh in some 
convenient position where it may attract 
universal attention as being that of the 
first victim of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I do not know whether this debate is to 
be considered another example of ob- 
struction. All I desire to say is that I 
do not connive at it. It has not been 
originated on this side of the House, 
and it has been largely conducted on the 
other side as well as upon this. But 
having sat for a good many years on 
this side of the House, I may observe 
that of all the functions for which the 
House is eminently unfit, it is most unfit 
to act as a Committee of taste. Taste is 
a matter on which people universally 
and proverbially differ, and there is an 
old proverb that one ought never to 
dispute on a matter of taste. As nobody 
is likely to agree upon questions of 
taste, and if the question is to be 
decided by a Division I will put it to the 
Committee whether we have not now 
discussed it quite enough. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
would ask the leave of the Committee to 
withdraw the Amendment. [Cries of 
‘*No!”] When I moved it formally I 
said that I only intended to raise a dis- 
cussion, seeing that the question was 
practically one of taste. There was, 
however, one observation which fell 
from my right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works to which I de- 
sire to refer. I think he is entirely 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. Edward 
Barry agreed to the erection of Lord 
Russell’s statue in the Central Hall. I 
believe if Mr. Edward Barry’s name 
does appear in the list of the Com- 
mittee which passed the Resolution it 
is an error. I remember very well on 
a previous occasion when it was pro- 
posed to remove the steps in front of 
St. Martin’s Church, that Mr. Edward 
Barry’s name was given as one of those 
who were in favour of the proposal, but 
it turned out to be entirely a mistake. 
I believe if the right hon. Gentleman 
will consult Lord Granville, or the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
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W. E. Gladstone), he will find that Mr 
Edward Barry took no part in the deci- 
sion. I quite agree with the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), that the House of Commons is 
not a good Committeo of taste. But 
so long as the House of Commons has 
the control of the money to be expended 
I am very much surprised to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman, who professes to be 
a member of the so-called Liberal Party, 
contend that the House of Commons 
should vote all the money that was 
necessary, but have no control whatever 
over the expenditure of it. I wish now 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Tue CHATRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Amendment 
be withdrawn? [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 

Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and to the hon. Member for the 
Loughborough Division of Leicester- 
shire (Mr. De Lisle) that it would be 
most unfair, afterthe convincing speeches 
they have made, to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. I was myself thoroughly con- 
vinced, by the remarks of the hon. 
Member for the Loughborough Division, 
that any person of taste would feel 
bound to object to the intrusion of sta- 
tues of this kind in the Central Hall. I, 
therefore, cannot understand why the 
right hon. Member for Whitehaven 
should now seek to withdrawthe Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be allowed to withdraw the 
Amendment. I believe I am right in 
saying that there is no money included 
in this Vote for the purpose of erecting 
statues in the Central Hall, and the 
only effect of carrying the Amendment 
would be to reduce the money voted for 
some other purpose which is not in- 
tended to be touched by the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I, there- 
fore, hope that the Committee will be 
satisfied with the discussion which has 
taken place, and will allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 87; 
Noes 160: Majority 73, — (Div. List, 
No. 283.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : A short 
time ago I was referring to the condi- 
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tion of some of the frescoes upstairs. I 
wish to know whether the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works has been directed to 
them. They are at present in a very 
bad state, and are falling to pieces off 
the wall. I should also like to have 
some information as to the frescoes of 
Mr. Maclise in ‘‘another placs.” There 
appears to bea sort of dusty bloom form- 
ing on their surface which I fear may 
rapidly destroy them. There is a further 
question which I desire to call attention 
to under this Vote—namely, the sum of 
£5,000 for the drainage of the Houses 
of Parliament. I congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on the great success of 
his drainage operations. The effect of 
the improvements which have taken 
place, I am glad to say, has been very 
good. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”] Some hon. 
Members say ‘‘ No!” but I have a very 
good nose, and as I go about the House 
I sniff a good deal, having had some 
experience in regard to drainage works, 
and I believe that it is possible to keep 
them perfectly right if they are only 
carried out upon proper principles. I 
can safely affirm that a very great 
improvement has been effected. There- 
fore I desire, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject, to 
express my obligations to the right hon. 
Gentleman for thecourtesy and liberality 
with which he has accepted our sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I thank the hon. 
Gentleman for the agreeable comments 
he has made with regard to my Depart- 
ment, and, so far as the subject of 
the frescoes is concerned, I am obliged 
to him for calling my attention to them, 
and will assure him that I will give the 
matter my best consideration. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Before this 
Vote is agreed to, I should like to call 
attention to Sub-head E., in which I 
notice there is an item for warming the 
Houses of Parliament. I do not observe, 
however, that there is anything for cool- 
ing this House, and I think, at this 
period of the year, that that is of much 
more importance than warming it. I 
should not have called attention to this 
matter, because I do not wish to appear 
here as an advocate ot luxury; but Iam 
told that there is a considerable amount 
of ice used in the lower chambers of this 
building. I must say that I think if 
that is so that the ice is wasted, and that 
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from all we can gather from our expe- 
rience here the money invested in ice 
might be saved. Iam prepared to ac- 
knowledge that when we come here at 
4 o’clock the House is fairly cool, as com- 
pared with the outside air; but we have 
not been here for more than two hours 
when this Chamber becomesdisagreeably 
hot and oppressive. I think that the re- 
sources of science ought to be capable, 
in a building like this, of coping with 
the atmosphere even upon the hottest 
day. I am very much afraid that the 
heat which is characteristic of our de- 
bates in the later part of the evening 
is largely owing to the oppressive and 
heated nature of the atmosphere. If it 
is true that a considerable sum of money 
is expended in ice, I think that with the 
resources of science at the present day 
some better use might be made of it 
than we now experience. 

Mr. ISAACS: I am going to take 
the liberty of moving that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £500, in order 
that I may bring under the notice of 
the Committee a paragraph in the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House 
which sat last year to consider the 
subject of the ventilation of this 
building. It is the concluding portion 
of the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee to which I wish to call atten- 
tion, in which the Committee suggested 
that one single authority should be re- 
sponsible for the sanitation of the build- 
ing. At present the drainage is placed 
under one department, the heating and 
lighting under a second, the kitchen and 
cooking under a third, and the cleaning 
under a fourth. The Committee ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that the whole 
of these departments should be placed 
under one central authority, and they 
say that that is the only means by which 
the sanitary condition of the Houses of 
Parliament will be properly secured, and 
an assurance given that the works under- 
taken for that purpose are at once ade- 
quately and properly carried out. It is 
only those who sat on the Committee 
last year who can form any idea of the 
state of chaos in which all the sanitary 
arrangements of this building are placed. 
The Committee felt it their duty to put 
on record their sense of the laches of the 
Board of Works and other Departments 
in reference to the existing state of 
things. Perhaps hon. Members will 
not be surprised when I tell them 
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that the Committee on the Drainage 
of the House felt it their duty to ask 
for the plan of the drainage of this 
building. It will be almost beyond be- 
lief when I say that it was admitted on 
the part of the authorities that no such 
plan was in existence, and that therefore 
there was some difficulty in finding out 
the source of the drainage here. I believe 
that the Committee have managed to 
supply the House with a most complete 
scheme of drainage, and one which has 
been admitted by all experts to be the 
best system which could be laid down. 
But when we come to the cooking and 
the other arrangements referred to in 
this Report, it does appear to be strange 
that we should be sent about from pillar 
to post in order to ascertain the autho- 
rity which has charge of the several 
arrangements. I have no desire to ask 
the Committee to sanction any additional 
expenditure; but I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether some common-sense ar- 
rangement should not be come to inorder 
to place the whole of the duties in 
connection with the departments I 
have referred to under the control 
of one competent authority? I have 
no desire to move a reduction of 
the Vote if the First Commissioner will 
give a promise to the Committee that the 
m°tter will be seriously considered, with 
a view of giving effect to that paragraph 
of the Report of the Committee. I think 
the Committee might rest content with 
such an assurance, and I would spare 
them the trouble of going into the 
Lobby. It is only because I regard the 
matter as one of very great importance 
in every sense of the word that I have 
ventured to trouble the House with these 
observations. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid that I 
cannot myself undertake to propose any 
better system than that which now exists; 
but I shall be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions on the subject of the arrange- 
ments of the House which the hon. 
Member may have to make. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) : There is one observa- 
tion which I have to make in reference 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
the Walworth Division of Newington 
(Mr. Isaacs). He included in those 
observations the kitchen arrangements 
of this House; and I must say, from 
recent experience, only an hour ago, 
that it took nearly an hour to obtain a 
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bottle of soda-water. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works will take advantage 
of the Recess in order to devise some 
scheme for improving our arrangements. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question of the kitchen arrange- 
ments is not under this Vote. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I hope the hon. Member for the 
Walworth Division of Newington will 
press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. ISAACS: No; I do not intend 
to press it. 

Mr. CREMER: Then I beg to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£500. In the last Parliament in making 
some inquiry among the employés of 
this House, I accidentally discovered that 
they were placed on a very different 
footing from that of the high-class and 
well-paid officials employed here. I was 
so astonished at the revelations which 
were made to me that I scarcely credited 
them, and therefore I placed a Notice on 
the Paper and asked the Government. if 
the statement was true that the work 
was contracted for, and that one penny 
per hour was stopped out of the wages 
of the men by the contractor? The 
auswer given to me on that occasion was 
in the affirmative. I made every effort 
at the time to induce the Department to 
place the poorerclasses of employés upon 
the same footing asthe higher and well- 
paid officials ; but I failed to obtain any 
redress, and, having so failed, I feel it 
my duty on the present occasion to 
move to reduce the Vote by a sum of 
£500 for the purpose of enabling me 
to ventilate the grievances of these men 
before the Committee. I fail to under- 
stand why a workman employed about 
this building who issupposed to get 27s. or 
28s. a-week, and some of them not more, 
I believe, than 23s. or 24s. should not 
be employed directly by Her Majesty’s 
Government; why they should be en- 
gaged by Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and 
Freeman, and why the contractors should 
have the privilege of deducting 1d. per 
hour from the scanty wages now paid. 
The answer given to me last year was 
that the contractor was allowed to de- 
duct the 1d. per hour from the wages 
of the employés on account of supplying 
certain plant and materials. I have in- 
quired what the plant and materials 
consist of, and I find that they consist 
of a few dusters, some brushes, and 
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several pairs of steps, which could be 
supplied and would last for a long series 
of years at a cost of about £20. I fail 
to understand why the poorer class of 
the workmen employed about this build- 
ing should be placed on any different 
footing from the—well, I will not say 
over-paid officials. I beg, in their 
names, to enter a protest against the 
treatment they receive, and for the sake 
of ventilating their grievances, and, if 
possible, of obtaining a redress of 
them, I will move to reduce the Vote 
by the sum of £500. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘That a sum, not exceeding £37,135, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( 4/r. 
Cremer.) 


Mr. PLUNKET: Ihave no desire 
whatever to be discourteous to the hon. 
Member; but I can only say that it has 
been found by experience much more 
economical in regard to certain circum- 
stances to employ contractors. That is 
the course pursued with regard to the 
peeing referred to by the hon. Member. 

must be allowed to add that it would 
be impossible to get through the Esti- 
mates if every item in each Vote is ob- 
jected to and discussed in detail. 

Mr. CREMER: I have no wish to 
press the Motion to a Division, if the 
right hon. Gentleman, who I am sure 
is animated by a strong sense of justice, 
will promise to give the matter his con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the system tends to promote 
efficiency and economy. I fail to see 
that it does, or, ifit does, why the same 
method is not pursued in regard to the 
entire class of well-paid officials on the 
establishment. I should be inclined to 
think that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. If the right 
hon. Gentleman promises to give the 
question his serious consideration, be- 
tween now and the next time the Go- 
vernment may have the privilege of 
framing the Estimates, and if he will 
further consider the expediency of in- 
troducing a different system on the ex- 
waren of the contract of Messrs. 

owlem, Burt, and Freeman, I will 
not press the Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I can only say that 
I will give the subject the best attention 
I can. 

Mr. ISAACS: I have said that Ishould 
not go to a Division with regard to the 
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Amendment I indicated my intention of 
moving. I have received, as I under- 
stand, an assurance that the matter will 
receive the attention of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works. I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his courtesy, 
and after that assurance I certainly 
shall not move any reduction of the 
Vote. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
have one or two remarks to make on 
this Vote. In the first place, there is a 
question which I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, which I have no doubt he 
will treat with the courtesy he always 
extends to suggestions made in this 
House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There is an Amendment for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote before the Committee. 
Does the hon. Member for the Hagger- 
ston Division of Shoreditch withdraw his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. CREMER: Tho answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman to my question 
was not quite satisfactory, and I think 
that, under the circumstances, I ought 
to take a Division on the Amendment 
which I proposed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. TANNER: I naturally take a 
great interest in all matters connected 
with this House; because I come from 
the City of Cork, which produced the 
man who built it, Sir Charles Barry, 
and the man who decorated it, Daniel 
Maclise. On that account I feel rather 
proud, although, as I said, I am a 
Separatist. I had occasion last year to 
point out some defective ventilation in 
the House, which was remedied, and I 
have now to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the subject of 
lighting. Anyone who takes up these 
Estimates will see that the House is 
lighted by electricity, gas, and oil. Now, 
a few weeks ago I made a request to the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the lighting of the Vote Office, which is 
a small office, and was at the time vil- 
lainously ventilated. My remarks met 
with a due response from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the ventilation im- 
proved, although I am bound to say in- 
sufficiently, and what I wish to point 
out is that the whole improvement which 
is necessary may be effected by lighting 
the office by electricity, and not by gas. 
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When I asked why that could not be 
effected, I was told that the engine 
which generates the electricity for 
lighting the House and the Lobbies was 
not large enough for the additional work 
that would have to be done if the Vote 
Office were lighted by electricity. On 
going into the question I find that with 
the larger engine that would be re- 
quired, there would be but a small in- 
creased consumption of fuel, and that in 
the long run there would be less expense 
incurred; besides this, there would bea 
reduction of heat in the House, of the 
increase of which an hon. Gentleman 
has complained. It appears that when 
the subject of electric lighting came for- 
ward, owing to some opposition a small 
engine, which was only adequate to the 
present supply, was put up, and when I 
put the case to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he said that if there were only 
room, a greater portion of the House 
could be lighted with electricity. Since 
then, I understand that there is a 
chamber now vacant in which the larger 
engine could be placed, and it appears 
to me that by using that room they will 
be able to light the Vote Office, and at 
the same time effect a considerable saving 
of expense. Under the head of Supply 
of oil of the lamps in Committee Rooms, 
lobbies, porters’ rooms, and residences, 
there is a charge of £1,080; whereas, if 
the plan which I advocate were adopted, 
the whole system of lighting can be 
carried out at the cost of £300. For 
these reasons I sincerely hope that this 
subject will receive the consideration 
which the right hon. Gentleman is 
always ready to give to representations 
made in this House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster): I wish to make an ap- 
peal to the Committee. This Vote has 
now been under discussion for an hour 
and a-half, and I would point out that, 
if the same amount of time were ex- 
— on the different Votes in the 

stimates, it would be impossible for 
the Government to carry out the pledges 
they have made with regard to Business, 
and I therefore trust that the House will 
come to an immediate decision on the 
question. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question 5 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
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and ask leave to sit again,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


EAST INDIA AND CHINA MAIL 
CONTRACT.—RESOLUTION. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question [7th 
June}, 

“That the Contract, dated the 18th day of 
March 1887, for the conveyance of the East 
India and China Mails, be approved.” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out the words “be approved,” and 
add the words “ be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee of the House to consider the advisability of 
its acceptance as a whole, or of any’ modifica- 
tion thereof, or to recommend to this House 
such other service for the conveyance of mails 
to India and China as they may consider ade- 
quate and desirable, with power to call for and 
examine books, papers, and persons.’’—(M*. 
Provand.) 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words ‘be approved’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
Perhaps I may be allowed, at the outset 
of myremarks, to acknowledge the cour- 
tesy of the Leader of the House in giving 
us an opportunity of discussing this sub- 
ject, which is one of very great import- 
ance, and involving a large amount of 
outlay, at a time when the matter can 
be brought under the consideration of a 
fuller House than we had when I took 
the liberty the other day of moving the 
adjournment of the debate. I have to 
point out to the House that the Motion 
which I rise to support is not a Motion 
against the contract which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have submitted. All 
that my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand) asks is, that this subject 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee for more mature consideration. 
Now I think I can show a claim to the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government 
for that Motion. I think it would save 
time if Her Majesty’s Government would 
consent to the most reasonable proposal 
of my hon. Friend, that this subject 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It is one of those subjects 


which can only be dealt with by a 
Committee of this House, and I think 
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it would have been wise on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government if it had 
been submitted to the scrutiny of such 
a Committee before there had been any 
discussion at all uponit. I understand 
there are not many, but a few very sub- 
stantial objections to this contract. The 
first objection is that which has been 
already urged with such force and 
ability by my hon. Friend—namely, the 
period of duration of the contract. No- 
thing has been said in reply to the argu- 
ment that, having regard to the changes 
which might occur within the next 10 
years, it would be very unwise on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
commit the taxpayers of the country 
to an annual payment of £265,000. The 
second objection is, that the Company 
to whom it is intended to trust the 
carrying of these mails for the next 10 
years, and to whom we are asked to give 
so large a sum every year, has not been 
carrying Her Majesty’s mails at a speed 
equal to that of boats by which other 
mails have been transmitted. I do not 
wish to trouble the House with a long 
statement in detail; but if that state- 
ment is not accepted, I am prepared to 
show that letters coming from China in 
particular have taken two or three days, 
on an average, longer in delivery by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company than 
they have by lines running to Germany 
and France; and I think it would be 
discreditable to the British Empire, with 
all its prestige in connection with the 
great commercial interests of the world, 
to say that we are going to enter into a 
contract at this time of day with a Com- 
pany for our letters to be carried at a 
speed which has already been exceeded 
by the lines of other countries to the ex- 
tent I have stated. Now, the third and 
last reason I shall give for supporting 
the Motion of my hon. Friend is that no 
valid argument whatever has been ad- 
vanced against the Motion which he has 
submitted to the House. I have re- 
ceived to-day a Memorial, signed by 
some 60 or 80 influential firms in this 
City, chiefly, no doubt, interested in 
these mails, saying that the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to re- 
ceive the support of the House. I con- 
sider this to be a very small modicum of 
support when compared with the objec- 
tions which have been made by all the 
Chambers of Commerce in this country, 
who, I believe, including the Chamber 
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of Commerce of this great City, are op- 
posed to the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The general opinion given 
throughout the country is that it would 
be unwise to make this contract before 
submitting it to a Select Committee em- 
powered to call for papers and look 
thoroughly into the circumstances of the 
case. If this were a Motion to set aside 
the contract, I can understand the posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government; but 
as it is only a proposal to examine into 
the facts of the case, I think it is un- 
intelligible that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not be prepared to submit 
the question to a Select Committee. The 
subject is one which, in my opinion, 
ought not to be considered from a Party 
point of view; it is one to which all 
Parties should give impartial considera- 
tion. There is an enormous amount of 
argument which could be urged against 
this proposal, but which I will not now 
go into, because I believe it can be better 
done by others, and which argument 
would go to show that we should 
give no subsidy at all in this matter, but 
that we should adopt the course which 
offered the greatest facility at the lowest 
price. We have in connection with the 
Atlantic traffic adopted this plan with 
benefit to the community, and I believe 
that if no contract were entered into at 
all, we should in a short time have com- 
petition for carrying the mails between 
England and China which could be car- 
ried out with advantage, and without 
interfering with the great commercial 
interests of the nation. I have much 
pleasure in supporting the Motion of 
my hon. Friend, which I hope will re- 
ceive due consideration at the hands of 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes). I 
have always found that right hon. Gen- 
tleman ready to deal fairly with subjects 
relating to his Department, and 1 can 
assure him that in this case he will not 
be consulting the interests of the Go- 
vernment or the commercial community 
unless he submits to the proposal which 
is made to refer this question to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
The object of the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeen in moving the adjournment of 
the debate on this question was, as I 
understood him, to allow the light of 
public opinion to be brought to bear and 
to play freely upon this question. I hope 
the opponents of the contract have been 
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satisfied with the way in which public 
opinion has been expressed. No doubt, 
there have been Chambers of Commerce 
in the country which have supported the 
proposal to refer the matter to a Select 
Committee, and among them I am sorry 
to say is that of the borough which I 
have the honour to represent. Now, I 
always maintain that the electors of Old- 
ham form the most enlightened consti- 
tuency in the Kingdom, und the directors 
of its Chamber of Commerce are certainly 
not the least intelligent members of that 
constituency, and accordingly I am ready 
to defer to their opinion on matters which 
they understand. But on this particular 
question, I think I am able to form an 
independent judgment, and I do so on 
several grounds. One of them is, that 
probably I have made more voyages to 
Iadia than any other Member of the 
House. I have also lived for a good 
many years in the city of Bombay, where 
the question of the improvement of the 
mail service to England is of more burn- 
ing interest than even the advance of 
the Russians to the frontiers of India. 
IT am glad to find that the opinion I 
have formed is fortified by that of the 
China and Indian Section of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce. We were 
told that the London Chamber of Com- 
merce wished this question to be post- 
poned, and to be referred to a Select 
Committee ; but we have now had the 
opinion of all those who are engaged 
in trade with India and China expressed 
in favour of the contract, and they have 
advanced arguments to show that if 
it were possible to break the China 
Service from the Indian and Austra- 
lian Service, it would be a very dan- 
gerous step to take with regard to Eng- 
lish commerce, aud that by far the best 
arrangement would be to have a homo- 
geneous service to India, China and 
Australia. I think it would be a 
serious mistake to make the China 
Service a purely separate service. The 
hon. Member for the Blackfriars Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Mr. Provand) made an 
interesting speech, although it seemed 
to me a rather narrow-minded one. It 
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was a speech made from the point of view 
of mercantile men in China, who seem to 
have some special commercial grievance 
against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company ; and I was surprised to hear 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) laying down 
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the proposition that it would be possible 
for us, in regard to this question of mail 
contracts, to dispense with subsidies 
altogether. [Mr. Esstemont: I under- 
stand at the end of two years it would 
be possible.} My hon. Friend did not 
state that at the time. But if a Select 
Committee were asked for to examine 
into the general principle on which sub- 
sidies were granted by Parliament, 
that would be a very interesting point to 
lay before the Committee, and one on 
which it would be possible to lay down 
some broad and general rules. But that 
is not whatis proposed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned that the Transatlantic 
system is carried on without subsidies 
from the Post Office; but I think it would 
be found that what we have done with 
regard to that Service is not quite so 
satisfactory as the hon. Member sup- 
poses. It must have struck most of us 
with a feeling of surprise, when the 
question of mail contracts to America 
came under discussion six months ago, 
to find that, owing to the system of sub- 
sidies maintained by foreign Govern- 
ments, while there are only four English 
steamers which make an average speed 
of 16 knots in their Transatlantic voyages, 
there are now no less than five German 
and three French vessels that are making 
that average speed. The meaning of 
that is, that foreign Governments give 
large subsidies, and for a very long 
period of time—in fact, perpetual sub- 
sidies—to their shipowners for these 
Services. The Messageries, the North 
German Lloyds’, and the Austrian 
Lloyds’, have no fear that their con- 
tracts will come before an Assembly 
which is jealous of economy, and they 
know that their subsidies will be re- 
newed by their Governments, and they 
are, therefore, able to build the fastest 
ships on the Clyde, and with them carry 
on competition with British owners. 
These are questions which would be 
well worth consideration at the hands of 
a Committee; but, in the meanwhile, 
we have to do with the actual facts of 
the case. This contract for the Postal 
Service to be carried on with India, 
China, and Australia, rests on a different 
footing from that for carrying letters 
and newspapers to America, because it 
is not only mercantile men who are inte- 
rested in it. The vessels of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company have been 
called, by not too bold a figure of speech, 
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our bridge to India. There is the great 
Empire of India, at a distance of many 
thousands of miles, and beyond that, at 
a still greater distance, there are our 
Australian Colonies; and it is of the 
utmost importance that the great civil 
and military interests which we have 
at stake in India should have the as- 
sistance of a frequent, effective, and 
punctual system of postalcommunication. 
We ought to have vessels constantly 
voyaging between this country and 
Malta, Gibraltar, Egypt, Cyprus, Aden, 
and Bombay. We have civil and mili- 
tary servants constantly travelling to and 
fro in vast numbers in the service of the 
Empire; we have large bodies of troops 
which have to be conveyed, sometimes 
at short notice, between all these sta- 
tions, and, therefore, it is of infinite 
consequence that we should have a large 
and powerful fleet of vessels at the dis- 
posal of the Government, which should 
be able to satisfy the various needs of the 
Indian Empire. The very correspond- 
ence carried on with India is, to a large 
extent, civil and military; it is not 
purely commercial, and I venture to say 
that if this Peninsular and Oriental 
Company did not exist, it would be ne- 
cessary for the Government of the Em- 
pire to call such a service into existence, 
in order to provide the means of carry- 
ing on proper communication between 
the different parts of the Empire. Now, 
has this contract been objected to by 
any of the various interests concerned 
init? The Government of England, as 
we know, approve of it—two successive 
Governments have, practically, approved 
of this contract. Then, it had to be sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. 
Perhaps hon. Members are not aware 
that the Government of India contri- 
butes £68,000 a-year towards the sup- 
port of this Postal Service. Now, the 
Government of India examined the 
whole thing fairly, went into the tenders, 
and finally came to the conclusion that 
the tender of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company was one which ought to be 
accepted. Then, have the Chambers of 
Commerce of India objected to it? I 
have the honour of being a member of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, I 
always get their annual report, and I 
know that the question of the Postal Ser- 
vice has been frequently considered by 
them, and that improvements have been 


suggested by them. It was in May | 
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of last year that the Government of 
India asked the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce to report upon the contract, 
and to suggest what alterations 
they thought ought to be made. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce sug- 
gested at that time that the Service from 
England to Bombay, which is the main 
trunk line, should be conducted in a 
period of 15 days. Well, of course, it 
will be said that the present contract 
does not come up to that standard; but 
the reason is plain, it is only a question 
of money. If the Governments of the 
two countries had been willing to con- 
tinue the old subsidy, or to pay the rate 
demanded for a higher speed, then, no 
doubt, they would have got the Service 
done to Bombay in 15 days. But they 
preferred economy, and I do not know 
myself that it was not a mistaken policy 
on their part. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) naturally prides himself on 
having saved £107,000 a-year to the 
Exchequer by this new contract; but 
the question both of speed and of fre- 
quency of service is one entirely of 
money, and I would much rather have 
seen a larger subsidy paid for the 
seven years, which was originally pro- 
posed as an alternative scheme. I 
would even have had the amount of the 
old contract paid sooner than not 
have had the very best speed possible 
for the Mail Service to Bombay. But 
so far as regards the contract of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, I will 
say this, many remarks have been made 
by hon. Members about the wonderful 
steamers which run to Bombay, and do 
so many knots an hour more than the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers. Now, 
I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that there are no steamers which run 
to Bombay in quicker time than the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers, and 
a clear proof of that statement is that 
that Company still carry 75 per cent 
of the passenger traffic from Bombay 
to London, and that, out of the small 
proportion of passenger traffic they 
do not carry, the greater portion is 
taken by the subsidized foreign Com- 
panies which run steamers to Bombay. 
I maintain the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company was the only Company with 
which it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to conclude a good contract, and 
one good reason for doing that, which I 
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forgot to mention, may be added, and 
that is, that the Australian Govern- 
ments themselves are in communication 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and will, in all probability, con- 
clude a contract with them, and so we 
shall have an efficient through com- 
munication established between Eng- 
land and Australia. I have dealt with 
the question whether the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is one which the 
Government ought to have contracted 
with. I will add that the arrangement 
is a thoroughly business-like arrange- 
ment, and we know exactly with whom 
we are dealing. This Company has 
carried on the mail business for 40 
years with unparalleled punctuality, 
and discharged it to the satisfaction of 
everyone interested in the trade in the 
East. Are you to dismiss a Company 
like that at a moment’s notice for some 
outside speculator who does not choose 
to send in his tender in answer to a public 
advertisement ? That would be setting a 
very bad precedent indeed. The hon. 
Member for the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow (Mr. Provand) is so anxious to 
make out a case against the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company that he has 
allowed his imagination to carry him 
away. He tells us of some land line, 
which is to be constructed by Russia, 
and which is to carry mails between 
England and Bombay in nine days. I 
wonder if he is aware that it takes from 
four to five days to send a letter from 
Bombay to the terminus at Quetta, and 
that, then, there are 700 miles between 
the terminus of our railway and the 
terminus of the Transcaspian Railway, 
built by Russia. The hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that these 700 miles 
could be covered in a moment. The 
other day I saw an estimate which 
showed that it would take two and 
a-half years to tunnel the range of hills 
between Quetta and Candahar. But, 
supposing all that done, supposing all 
these difficulties overcome, and that, 
after travelling 700 miles across Afghan- 
istan, we proceed by the Transcaspian 
Railway to the eastern coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea. We have then to take the 
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mails across that sea, and afterwards by 
the Tiflis Railway down to the Black 
Sea. Where are we to go next? Does 
the hon. Gentleman suggest that we 
should have a connection by balloon with 
the European railways? Anyone who 
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examines the map will see perfectly 
clearly that apart altogether from the 
practical difficulties which make such a 
proposal utterly absurd, the physical diffi- 
culties alone of sending our Indian mails 
through Russian territory render the 
route pointed out impracticable. But 
grant there may be another land line, 
constructed from the Mediterranean to 
the frontier of India, which would be most 
efficient, and I think we are greatly want- 
ing in enterprise when we allow Russia 
to possess an overland route through 
Asia when we, who pride ourselves on 
taking a commercial initiative, have 
waited 15 years, and have never carried 
out a Resolution of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in favour 
of giving a guarantee of the interest 
on the money sufficient to complete the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. I grant 
that that may form a formidable alter- 
native line; but nobody imagines that 
it would take less than 10 years to get 
that line surveyed, and get the money 
voted by the British House of Com- 
mons for the construction of the line. 
Of course, we might trust Russia to do 
the work; but then if the Russians 
once get to the frontier of India, I do 
not suppose we shall need to discuss these 
matters, because we shall hardly need to 
send out any Indian mails at all. The 
line through the Mediterranean and 
down the Red Sea to Bombay is the 
only practicable line we have at present. 
People talk of alternative routes. There 
is nu alternative route to India; and I 
take it as an axiom of Imperial politics 
that the European Power which controls 
the shortest line to India must be the 
Ruler of India. In case of war, it is 
said, we may have to give up the Medi- 
terranean route; why, Sir, if we were 
to do so, it would soon be all over with 
the British Empire. We must use 
all the resources of the Empire to main- 
tain our highway through the Medi- 
teranean. What would become of us, 
supposing France and Russia were ablo 
to plant armies in Egypt and Syria, and 
we were to lose the command of the Me- 
diterranean ? It would take us 60 days 
to get our troops to India by the Cape 
or the Canadian Pacific route, at the 
end of which time there would possibly 
be no India left for us to defend. The 
line for us to maintain, and eT by 
all possible means, is the line through 
the Mediterranean. It is on the ground of 
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the Imperial necessity for a Service of this 
kind that I venture to maintain that the 
contract which has been entered into by 
Her Majesty’s Government should be 
supported by this House. I will only 
add one remark in reference to the pro- 
een of the hon. Member (Mr. Provand). 

think I may congratulate him on one 
thing, and that is that he has discovered 
the worst possible use to which a Select 
Committee of this House can be put. 
In this case the contract was publicly 
advertised; tenders were submitted to 
one Government ; eventually they were 
submitted to another Government, and 
ultimately approved by that Govern- 
ment. What a state of things we shall 
be creating for ourselves if, after that 
examination of tenders sent in in answer 
to public advertisement, we are to refer 
the whole question to a Select Com- 
mittee, because a private Member of 
this House chooses to get up in his 
place, pull a tender out of his pocket, 
and say—‘‘Oh; I have got someone 
here to do the work for half the money.” 
You can always find plenty of tenderers 
to offer to do work for half the money 
when they know the terms on which a 
tender has been accepted. But what a 
system of lobbying we shall soon come 
to in this House if such matters as these 
are to be referred to Select Committees, 
and if private Members are to be allowed 
to produce their tenders, and to call for 
books and papers, and examine every- 
thing that has been done by the suc- 
cessful tenderer. I hold that the ap- 
pointment of Select Committees of this 
House has been carried to too great an 
extent already ; we must trust in some 
things the Executive Government of this 
country. What is the Executive Go- 
vernment, after all, but a Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament ? 
There are trained officers to examine 
into these matters; and if charges of 
corruption are made—they have been 
hinted at, but have not been made—if 
charges of jobbery can be established, 
let us examine into the conduct of the 
men at the head of the Departments 
charged ; but do not let us take the mis- 
chievous and impracticable course of re- 
ferring to a Select Committe a contract 
which has been already approved by the 
Executive Government. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise with some reluc- 
tance to speak in this debate. Holding, 
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as I do, the position of Chairman of the 
Peninsularand Oriental Company, it must 
be inferred, and naturally inferred, that 
I am somewhat of a partial witness in 
this matter, and, for that reason, 
I should certainly have preferred alto- 
gether, and I did intend, to have kept 
silence, if this debate on the first night 
had observed the course which it might 
naturally have been expected to take. 
For, Sir, as far as I am acquainted with 
Parliamentary forms, I cannot but con- 
sider that this Motionisin reality a Motion 
of Censure upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having entered into a most un- 
wise and most improvident contract ; and 
if the discussion had been confined tothat 
issue, I certainly should not have inter- 
fered, because I conceive that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are perfectly ready 
and perfectly able to defend themselves in 
this matter. But I call those who heard 
the first night’s discussion to witness 
that some hon. Members, especially the 
hon. Member (Mr. Provand) who intro- 
duced this Motion, yave the Motion 
another meaning—a far wider inten- 
tion than that of condemning the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government—for the 
hon. Member called before the bar of 
public opinion the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and he pronounced 
upon their character and their public 
status a most sweeping, I may almost say 
a most violent, condemnation. The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company is a Com- 
pany which I doubt not, like most other 
institutions, has many shortcomings; 
but I venture to say that it is a Com- 
pany which has, at all events, served 
this country well for upwards of half-a- 
century. I, therefore, hope the House 
will allow me to answer the statements 
which were made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Provand) in regard to the Com- 
pany’s reputation. I need scarcely say 
that in replying to these statements I do 
not intend, for a moment, to impute any 
unworthy motive to the hon. Member in 
making them; I am quite ready to 
believe that his motives are of the 
highest, character. But I fear I shall 
be compelled to dispute—and dispute 
very seriously—the exactness and trust- 
worthiness of his knowledge on the sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the great labour 
he has bestowed in the Library of the 
House upon the question of mail con- 
tracts. I fear also I shall have to 
dispute, and I think I shall do it 
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effectually, 


come before this House. 
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the representative cha-| formidable indictment which he has 


racter in which the hon. Member has. 
For it must | ject, was not able to point to a single 
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made in his opening speech on this sub- 


be observed that the hon. Member, in! comment in any newspaper of India, or 


his speech, told us that he came before 
the House not to represent his own opi- 
nions only, but to represent the opinions 
of those who were engaged in commercial 
transactions with the far East. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Maclean) has 
already saved me some trouble in that 
respect; but I call the attention of the 
House to this one remarkable point— 
that within the last 48 hours, and within 
the last 48 hours only, we have been 
inundated with Petitions and represen- 
tations on this subject from Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the United 
Kingdom, while, as a matter of fact, 
this contract was actually entered into 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
s> far back as the month of Septem- 
ber in last year. It is assuredly 
somewhat strange, and suspicious that 
the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and especially such an 
enlightened Chamber of Commerce as 
that which my hon. Friend from East 
Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) represents, 
should take so long a time to ascertain 
the iniquity of this contract. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
My hon. Friend is entirely wrong. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Aberdesn did 
not send its representations within the 
last 48 hours; and the question has 
been under the consideration of the 
Chamber, to my knowledge, for the last 
six weeks. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND: L accept the 
correction of the hon. Gentleman ; but, 
so far as the public generally is con- 
cerned, I am not aware that we have 
been made acquainted with any represen- 
tation from any Chamber of Commerce 
until, at all events, within the last two or 
three days—I need not be particular as 
to the number of hours. But, Sir, who 
are the people whom this contract most 
affects? My hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Maclean) has explained 
the feeling of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the people of Bombay in regard to 
this question. The intelligence that this 


contract was entered into in September 
last was flashed throughout the whole 
East, and it must seem strange to any 
impartial person that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Provand) in bringing forward the 





China, or of Ceylon, or of Signapore, in 
which this contract was condemned. As 
a matter of absolute fact, the Press of 
India—of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras— 
and of Ceylon, and the Press of China 
and of the Straits Settlements have, with 
one accord, agreed that Her Majesty’s 
Government in entering into this con- 
tract have made a most excellent bargain 
for the country, and they are sincerely 
glad that the postal interests, in which 
they have so great concern, have not been 
made the subject of any rash experi- 
ment by being placed in strange and 
inexperienced hands. So far with re- 
gard to this point; now I propose, as 
briefly as I possibly can, to deal with the 
statements of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Provand), which were intended by their 
condemnatory character to prejudice the 
minds of Members of this House in re- 
gard to this matter. Thestatements of 
the hon. Member took two distinct 
courses. In the first place, he repre- 
sented the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company as a Company thoroughly in- 
efficient in its Public Services, and is 
thoroughly deficient in all enterprise and 
development. In the second place, he 
represented the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company asexercising amalign influence 
on the trade of this country, by using its 
subsidies in order to grant favourable 
rates to foreign nations. The effect of 
the speech of the hon. Member was in- 
deed, that in the very trade in which the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company are 
engaged, there are many more powerful 
Companies than they, ready, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to come forward and take 
up this contract. And so marked was 
this effect, that an hon, Member sitting 
behind me, the hon. Member for Elgin 
and Nairn (Mr. Anderson), leant over to 
me, and asked, whether it was the case 
that there really were Companies trading 
to the East andelsewhere more capable 
than the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company to undertake this work. Now, 
it is in no spirit of boastfulness, it is in 
fact with considerable regret I enter 
upon a topic of this kind; but I think it 
due to the House that I should lay 
correct information before them in con-~ 
tradiction to the incorrect information 
which has been given by the hon. Mem- 
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ber. Now, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companyis not only the largest Company 
trading with the East, but it is the 
largest shipping Company in the whole 
world. The tonnage of the Company, 
at the present moment, consists of some- 
thing a little over or a little under 
200,000 tons, and the cost of that ton- 
nage has been between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 sterling. Now, Sir, the 
next largest Company in the world in 
point of tonnage and value of its fleet is 
the Messageries Maritimes of France, but 
the Messageries Maritimes of France falls 
in point of tonnage something like 
40,000 tons below the total tonnage of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
If you come to English Companies, the 
Company which has the largest capital 
of all Steamship Companies in the coun- 
try is the Cunard Company, and the 
total tonnage of the Cunard Company is 
only 89,000 and odd tons, or less than 
one half of the tonnage of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
give my authority for what I said the 
other night. I got the little book which 
is published by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and added up the 
tonnage given in that book. I also got 
the book of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, and found on add- 
ing it up that that was the largest line 
in point of tonnage. I took the latest 
edition of these books, and, therefore, 
obtained the latest information possible 
for me to obtain. I think the hon. Mem- 
ber means to include vessels that have 
just been built, or are now building 
on the Clyde, for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND: The hon. 
Member’s contradiction does not seem 
to me very much to the point. I am 
sorry to be obliged to go iuto detail in 
order to set him right. The British 
India Company’s book is not the book 
of one Company, but the book of some 
half-dozen Companies, more or less, one 
being the British India Company, which 
has a capital of £600,000; another 
Company, the British Indian Associa- 
tion, which has a capital of I do not 
know exactly what; another Company, 
being the Queensland Company, which 
has another and a capital entirely dif- 
ferent; but, no doubt, all managed 
under the same control. The united 
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tonnage of these Companies is, no doubt, 
very great—about 160,000 tons; but, as 
regards the original cost of the ton- 
nage, and the character of the tonnage, 
the united tonnage of these Companies 
would not, I think, speaking generally, 
come up to much more than one- 
half the value of the tonnage sailing 
under the flag of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. 
Mr. PROVAND: I beg to mention 
one fact. [ Cries of ‘ Order, order! ”’} 
Mr. T. SUTHERLAND: As a matter 
of fact, Ido not require to pursue that 
comparison any further. The fact is as 
I have stated; but I may further add, 
as exhibiting, in a somewhat striking 
way, the point I have been treating, 
that the most admirable steam lines 
in the world, and which are under our 
notice constantly, and as constantly en- 
gaging the attention of the country, are 
the mail and passenger steamers which 
are running between New York and 
Liverpool. Now, I find that the total 
tonnage of the steamers employed by 
these Companies in this great trade 
—the Cunard, the White Star, the 
Inman, the National, the Guion, 
and the Anchor—amounts to 169,000 
tons. With regard to this question, I 
venture to turn, for one moment, to an 
observation made by my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Southamp- 
ton (Admiral Commerell) in reference to 
the question of the Pacific Mail Ser- 
vice. My hon. and gallant Friend said 
that the question ought most certainly 
to be treated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as an Imperial one. Now, Sir, I 
have no objection at all to the question 
being treated in that light; and I would 
furthermore say that if Her Majesty’s 
Government decided upon instituting 
such a Mail Service, and if they were to 
deal with it in such an above-board and 
open manner as they have dealt with the 
India and China Mails, if they were to 
put it up to public competition, I think 
it is not improbable that they would 
obtain lower offers for the execution of 
that Service than they have obtained. 
But the point I seek to bring out is this 
—if you are going to treat the question 
of three or four steamers on the Pacific 
as an Imperial question in reference to 
the conveyance of mails, is not the 
existence of 50 steamers trading to 
all parts of the East an Imperial 
question? I venture to recall the facts 
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of one or two Services which the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company have ren- 
dered in the great crises of our history. 
They have been in the forefront of our 
wars and difficulties for the last half- 
century; but I will only mention two 
facts. In the Crimean War—it may 
perhaps astonish hon. Members to hear 
that this one Company carried upwards 
of 60,000 men and 15,000 horses; and 
it is a well know fact that, in the case of 
the Indian Mutiny, it was by taking 
advantage of the Services of this Com- 
pany in putting down 4,000 or 5,000 men 
at Bombay within the shortest possible 
space of time, by what was called the 
overland route, that the Government 
were able to check the Mutiny in the 
Presidency of Bombay. Now, Sir, I go 
on to the next point on which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Provand) was so eloquent 
and which has perhaps had far greater 
influence on the House of Commons 
than the matters to which I have just 
referred. I speak of the question which 
he raised as to the practice, which he 
alleges is continual, of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company affording pre- 
ferential rates to foreigners to the pre- 
judice of English shippers. We know 
that this is a favourite subject of dis- 
eussion in regard to railways, and that, 
therefore, it is probably a subject upon 
which a considerable amount of sym- 
pathy has existed, and does exist in this 
House. While pointing out that rail- 
ways stand in a very different category 
to steamers in this matter, I will, at 
the same time, deal with the statement 
made by the hon. Member—and as I 
intend to doso as quickly as possible to 
save the time of the House, I will read 
some extracts which I have here with 
regard to two of the matters to which 
the hon. Member refers. I may say, 
however, that I am quite prepared, if 
needs be, to go into every point of the 
indictment which he makes. The hon. 
Member stated, with regard to iron, that 
we give a substantial preference to 
Belgium shippers as against English 
shippers. This is our reply— 


“We prefer to take English iron to Shanghai 
when it is to be had; but, frequently, it can- 


not be obtained even in sufficient quantities to 
ballast the ship.” 

But this is the important point I want 
to suggest, and which is a flat contradic- 
tion of the hon. Member’s statement— 
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“« We have then to fall back on Belgium, but 
charge shippers in Antwerp the same rate at 
least as we obtain in London, frequently 2s. 6d. 
more. 


It must be patent to the House that we 
should very much prefer to carry Eng- 
lish iron if we could obtain a sufficiency 
of the trade. We have to pay out of 
our Continental rates a part for the 
carriage between the Continent and 
London, and we are 5s. a-ton worse off 
in taking Continental than in taking 
London iron. If we could get a suffi- 
ciency of London iron, it would be 
against our interest to enter into the 
Continental trade. Then, as to the 
woollens, my answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber is as follows :— 


‘*Continental woollens are not carried cheaper 
to China and Japan than British woollens are. 
Our through Continental rates are now 40s., and 
10 per cent., returning half primage, which 
makes a net rate of 42s. On cashire and 
Bradford goods we charge 42s. 6d. net, if over 
12 ewt. to the 40 cubic feet, but only 27s. 6d. if 
under that weight, making the average rate 
considerably lower than that we charge from 
the Continent. These rates are not fixed by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, but by the 
Conference of China Steamship owners.” 


Then it goes on— 


‘** No returns are made to Continental shippers 
except one halfthe primage. In London we re- 
turn the whole primage, half on shipment, and 
half at the end of six months. In ali his asser- 
tions about favouring foreign shippers, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Provand) entirely loses sight of 
the fact that we have foreign steamers to com- 
pete with, and it is only our care not to put 
foreigners by our steamers on better terms than 
English shippers, that causes us to lose so much 
Continental cargo. Our agents at Rotterdam 
and Antwerp are constantly pointing out that 
while the German and French lines are taking 
goods at 35s., we are losing the traffic by hold- 
ing out for 40s.’’ 


Then the hon. Member went on to say 
that we were destroying the trade of Bed- 
fordshire and Luton by carrying straw 
braid to Hamburg at a lower rate than 
we are bringing it to England. Well, per- 
haps tiie House will be surprised to learn 
that we have never carried any share of 
the Hamburg straw braid trade at all. 
I do not know from whom the hon. 
Member got his brief. Another charge 
made against the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company is, that it carries tea to 
New York at half the rate charged to 
London. To disprove the hon. Mem- 
ber’s assertion I will read a telegram 
received six months ago from the Com- 
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Pany’s agent in Shanghai, and the reply 
which was given to that telegram. 
This telegram will, as effectually and 
more briefly than anything I could say 
myself, show the precise attitude of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company upon 
this important question. The telegram 
received was— 


*©19th January, 1886. Can I engage the 
foliowing cargo (mentioning a large quantity of 
cargo, and the name of an English firm of 
shippers) for New York at 30s. There is very 
little cargo offering for London.” 


At that time the rate to London was 
nominally, I think, about 50s. Now, this 
was a great temptation to our agent to 
fill his ship at the best rate he could 
possibly obtain—namely, at 30s. ; but in 
January last hehesitated to do so without 
first receiving instructions from head- 
quarters. The telegram, which was sent 
out in reply on the same day, was 
this— 

‘19th January, 1886. We will not consent 
to carry cargo to New York or ports beyond 
London at less than current London rate.” 


Now, Sir, I think that that is a very 
effective answer to the misrepresenta- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. Provand). Then the hon. Member 
was very anxious to show us that one 
of those numerous lines which he men- 
tioned was ready at a moment’s notice 
to take up this contract, and perform it 
far more effectively than the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. He mentioned 
more especially one line, and a very 
excellent one—the Glen line—and he 
made a very broad statement regarding 
it—namely, that it would be ready to 
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from him, dated the 27th of this month, 
is to this effect— 

“ Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to 
the speech made by Mr. Provand in the House 
of Commons on the night of ;Thursday last, in 
which he states that the Glen line will under- 
take the Mail Service between Shanghai and 
London for half of the amount allowed your 
Company. Wecould not give a weekly service, 
and we never offered to Mr. Provand or any 
other person to perform the China Mail Service 
or any other Mail Service.” 

Now, I wish, in connection with this 
subject, to refer to the observations of 
the hon. Member for West Hull (Mr. 
Wilson), who came forward to support 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Provand) on 
the night of the opening of this discus- 
sion. My hon. Friend the Member for 
West Hull was, in the first place, ex- 
tremely magnanimous in regard to the 
question, because he stated that on no 
consideration whatever would he have 
anything whatever to do with this mail 
contract, or with any other mail contract. 
My hon. Friend, at the same time, 
entertains such an opinion of the preo- 
fitableness of this contract that he ad- 
vised the Government at once to reduce 
the term from 10 years to five years. 
Now, Sir, I do not think that my hon. 
Friend, with all his magnanimity, is at 
all indifferent to a good thing ; and lam 
quite sure, seeing that a mail contract 
carries with it a very considerable amount 
of prestige in the shipping world, I do 
not suppose that my hon. Friend would 
be any more indifferent to prestige, or 
any more indifferent to profit, or would 
dislike to cut a figure in the world any 
more than the rest of us. ‘Therefore, I 
| am afraid I must altogether destroy my 


|hon. Friend’s magnanimity by stating 








give not only a fortnightly, but aj that I believe that his distaste for mail 
weekly service from Shanghai at a contracts arises from the fact that he 
faster rate than the Peninsular and | knows he is much better off as a private 


Oriental Company, and that it would 
also be ready to undertake the service 
at half the rate that would be paid to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 


Well, Sir, I must say that I was very | 


much astonished at hearing so definite a 
statement as that from the hon. Mem- 
ber; and I therefore applied, as one 
would naturally do under such circum- 
stances, to the head of the Glen Com- 
pany to know whether he had given the 


slightest justification to the hon. Mem-| 


ber for making the statement in ques- 
tion, and the letter I received in reply 
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| shipowner than he would be if he were 

carrying out mail contracts. Hon. 
Members have merely to study the ac- 
‘counts of the Mail Companies—of the 
_Companies engaged in these services— 
seeing the amount of dividend they are 
paying, or rather seeing the extent of 
the dividends they are not paying, and 
seeing the prices at which their shares 
have been in the market for the last 
two years, thoroughly to understand the 
real feelings of my hon. Friend. But, 
| Sir, my hon. Friend also made a charge 
; against the Peninsular and Oriental 
{ 
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Company, and a very definite and precise 


charge. He did not say they were in 
the habit of charging lower rates to 
foreigners; but he distinctly said that 
they were in the habit of using their 
subvention in order to crush out all pri- 
vate competition by reducing the rates 
for freight and passage money. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” | Very well, I will only say that 
we must take one testimony against 
another testimony in matters of this 
kind. Ideny it absolutely for myself. 
But I would not expect the House to be 
at all satisfied with a denial from me on 
the subject ; therefore, I am now going 
to read to the House a letter written to 
me by a gentleman whose knowledge of 
the trade connected with the East is at 
least equal to that of my hon. Friend— 
a gentleman whose name, I will venture 
to say, is good in the City of London—I 
refer to Mr. Westray, the Secretary to 
the Association of Steamship Owners. 
He says, in this letter, that his attention 
has been called to the speech of Mr. 
Charles Wilson, M.P., in the House of 
Commons on the East India and China 
Mail contract—a speech in which that 
hon. Member stated that the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company had used their 


position and the subsidy they received | 


from the Government for carrying out 
the Eastern mail contracts to reduce the 
rates. This gentleman declares that the 
accusation is unfounded, and the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company have not 
only charged equal rates with other 
Companies, but have shown every de- 


sire to increase the rates upon goods of | 


a valuable character. The letter con- 
cludes with these words— 

“ Far from abusing their position as a sub- 
sidised Company, they have invariably shown 
the greatest consideration for other lines.”’ 
That is a very striking contradiction 
of the statement made by the hon. 
Member for West Hull in support of 
the Motion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Provand). I have only one other 
correction to make regarding the state- 
ments made on the first night of this 
discussion. It is a correction which 
is important, and which I am quite 
sure the hon. Member 
the mistake will be ready to acknow- 
ledge. The hon. and learned Member 


who made | 
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Kong, Yokohama, and Vancouver was 
arate of 3s. 6d. per mile against the 
amount paid to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. As a matter of fact, 
the sea service to Hong Kong being 
306,436 miles at £100,000 amounts not 
to 3s. 6d., but to 6s. 6d. per mile; while 
also, as a matter of fact, the sea service 
performed by the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company directly in connection 
with the Mail Service at £265,000 
shows a mileage rate of 3s. 9¢. There 
is no doubt whatever upon that subject. 
Then the mileage rate of the Messa- 
geries Maritimes route, on the same 
principle of comparison, shows a rate of 
8s. 6d. per mile. Now, Sir, there is 
one point in connection with this con- 
tract which has been alluded to, and 
to which I think I ought to refer, 
and which, perhaps, I may be able to 
explain more fully than any other 
Member of this House may be able to 
do—I mean the matter of speed. It is 
frequently made a matter of complaint 
against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and against Her Majesty’s 
Government, that a much higher rate 
of speed has not been obtained under 
this contract, and comparisons are made 
by industrious writers of letters to the 
newspapers like my hon. Friend the 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) between the speed attained 
under the present contract and the 
speed attained by a very few of the 
vessels on the Atlantic lines. Well, I 
will explain how it is that the speed has 
not been so great on the Indian Service 
as itis on the Atlantic—and I will ex- 
plain it very briefly. There are several 
causes, but I will give the briefest 
and most complete. In the first place, 
it would seem natural that in looking at 
the question of speed hon. Members 
should compare like with like. I think 
a much fairer comparison of the speed 
of the East India Mail Service would be 
with the speed of the West India Mail 
Service under the contract passed by 
this House two years ago. Certainly 
there is a far closer analogy between 
these two, and, as a matter of fact, the 
performance of high speed on the East 
India route is a matter of much greater 
difficulty than that on a route such 


for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Anderson) | as the direct service from Liverpool 


stated that the subvention asked by the | to Barbadoes. 
Company for the line run between Hong | 


In the West Indian 


Service, however, the speed is only 12 
312 
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knots, while the speed to be attained 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, under much greater difficulties, 
on the Indian Line is 124 knots an 
hour. The great reason why we have 
not been able to afford, and why no 
one else has been able to afford, to 
build vessels to go to India at such 
speed as is maintained by the Atlantic 
lines, is simply because the passenger 
traffic between this country and India 
is so ludicrously small as compared with 
the enormous traffic crossing the At- 
lantic. In every case it is the pas- 
senger traffic which pays for speed. In 
the Atlantic Service the passenger traffic 
may be told by hundreds of thousands ; 
while, as a matter of fact, on the Bom- 
bay Line I shall surprise the House 
when: I say that there are not carried 
more than 3,000 persons per annum 
each way, and of these the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company carry about 70 
per cent. Whilst, then, there are not 
more than 3,000 passengers carried on 
this route each way per annum, I will 
undertake to say that this number of 
passengers is often carried by two 
or three Atlantic liners alone. That 
is the real explanation of the differ- 
ence in speed on the Atlantic and In- 
dian Services. But with regard to the 
China line, I wish to state that it was 
in the power of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to accept under their contract 
a higher rate of speed than that which 
they did accept. In their discretion 
they thought it right to accept a speed 
of 11} knots an hour, instead of 12 
knots. The difference in cost was a 
matter of £20,000. So far as the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company was con- 
cerned, it was a matter of indifference 
which speed they gave, provided they 
were paid for it. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment chose to adopt the cheaper 
service, and, in my eS not with- 
out reason, because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are aware that whatever speed 
they accept from the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, in order to exist, 
must keep their service abreast of the 
progress of the age. I regret to be 
obliged to occupy the time of the House 
so long, but there are two other points 
upon which I wish to say a word or two, 
and the first is with regard to the ten- 
ders which we actually sent in for this 
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contract. I wish to speak of that matter 
under two heads; first, as regards the 
question of time or period; and, secondly, 
as regards the question of money. Now, 
as to the question of time, two years ago 
the House of Commons accepted tenders 
and passed a contract in this House for 
the Mail Service to the West Indies at 
the speed which I have just mentioned 
—namely, 12 knots on the Main Line, 
and at a lower speed on the Inter- 
colonial Lines, for a period of five years. 
But what reduction was made in the 
subsidy for that period of five years ? 
The reduction which the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company are making in 
this case is, I venture to say, an 
enormous one — practically £100,000 
out of £360,000, or nearly 33 per cent 
—but the West India Service being a 
short one, there was no reduction made; 
but, on the contrary, there having been 
a slight addition to the cost of the 
service—very slight, not so great as is 
made in the present contract of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company in 
which you find this reduction — but 
there was an addition of 10 per cent 
made. If we were to deal with the sub- 
sidy to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company on the same principle—if we 
were to deal with it on the basis of a five 
years’ contract, we should have a contract 
not for £265,000, but a contract for 
£360,000 plus 10 per cent. [‘‘Oh, oh!” | 
Hon. Members may express surprise, but 
I am quoting the facts as they occurred 
in connection with a contract passed 
through the House two years ago. I 
should explain how it came to pass 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany tendered for a service of 10 years 
duration. There were two reasons for it. 
In the first place, their existing contract 
was for a period of eight years. In 
the next place, the contract they had 
held previously was for a period of 12 
years, which had come about in a curious 
way. The tenders were made for a con- 
tract of six years, but the sum asked for 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
was such that Her Majesty’s Government 
hesitated to payit. They issued a Com- 
mission to examine the accounts of the 
Committee, and the statements put for- 
ward by them and the result of the 
Report of that Commission was that in 
order to get the amonnt of the subsidy 
reduced, the period of the contract was 
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increased from six to 12 years. Now, 
Sir, these facts being in our minds, I 
may state exactly what the Company said 
in sending in their tender, as it will show 
that we made no effort whatever as it 
were to entrap Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment into making a bargain for 10 years. 
We put the matter on its broadest basis. 
We said— 


‘* The tenders now referred to are for a con- 
tract of seven years duration, and the Directors 
being anxious to quoth the lowest figure at 
which the contract could be carried out, have 
not named any sums for the shorter periods of 
five and six years named in the forms of tender. 
The India and China contract at present in ex- 
istence runs for a period of eight years. From 
1878, when that contract was settled, down to 
the present time, the Company have spent 
altogether in new vessels, designed for the 
performance of the India, China and Australia 
Mail Services, the sum of £2,268,863: while, 
during the same period, the renewals, refitments 
and improvements of their older vessels (apart, 
of course, from standing and current repairs) 
have amounted to the sum of £467,755. 

* This statement must carry with it the con- 
viction that if Mail Services so important and 
extensive as those under consideration are to be 
thoroughly and conscientiously performed, they 
must demand on outlay of the capital which 
cannot be wisely contemplated under an agree- 
ment of shorter duration than seven years, 
unless the subsidy were to be made abnormally 
high. It must indeed be evident that such an 
undertaking involves very considerable financial 
risk, even with the advantage of a seven years 
term in its favour. 

“On the other hgnd, the Directors are ready 
to submit that any reasonable expansion of the 
period of contract beyond those seven years 
would, by giving greater security for the capital 
embarked in its operation, enable the Company 
to carry out the service at a lower rate of re- 
muneration. Acting, therefore, on this assump- 
tion the Directors desire me to state that they 
are willing in the event of a contract being 
made for 10 instead of seven years to reduce 
the payment to the extent of £25,000 per 
annum on the amount of any of the tenders now 
submitted for the consideration of the Post- 
master General— that is to say, to the extent of 
£250,000 in 10 years.” 


Now, Sir, that is really the whole story. 
I apologize for detaining the House so 
long with the statement of the facts as 
they occurred. I hope the House will 
allow me to add this one word, that 
the risk that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have incurred in extending the 
contract from seven to 10 years is the 
risk that during the last three years, for 
some occult reason or other, the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company will utterly 
fail in keeping abreast of the progress 
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of the time. A great deal has been made 
of the fact that in the course of 10 years 
the Company is to receive £2,650,000 ; 
but I should like the House to know 
how much the Company will have to 
spend in order to earn that £2,650,000? 
The Company will have to spend at least 
£20,000,000 sterling, and I should like 
to ask the House how it is possible to 
conceive, that in these days of competition, 
any Company can make £18,000,000, 
unless they keep abreast of the pro- 
gress of the time. It is utterly impos- 
sible and ridiculous to suppose any 
such thing. In laying this plain state - 
ment of the facts before the House, I 
hope hon. Members will accredit me 
with feeling keenly the delicacy of my 
position. I have endeavoured to con- 
tine myself strictly to a bare and barren 
statement of facts. I trust I have not 
shown a desire especially to plead the 
cause of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, because I do not consider 
that in this case there is a cause that re- 
quires pleading. I consider that we 
made the best and cheapest offer to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted it for 
that reason, and out of no favour to the 
Peninsular and Oriential Company. 
Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds): I do 
not propose, Sir, to go over all the 
questions which have been dealt with 
by the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. The charges which have been 
made against this Company have been 
heard, and I think the House will now 
be able to form its judgment on the 
question. I should like to say, with 
regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. J. M. Maclean), 
that I think the House is much indebted 
to him for having placed before us, 
with exceeding clearness, the facts of 
the case; and so far as the debate has 
gone, I am of opinion that it must have 
dissipated the objections which many 
Members of the House have to this con- 
tract. I know that a great many Mem- 
bers, on both sides of the House, have 
felt strongly that no steps should be 
taken in connection with this contract 
which would in any way interfere with 
the full and impartial consideration of 
the route which has been offered by 
Canada. I think, Sir, that that part of 
the question has been effectually disposed 
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of.by the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and all I desire to do is 
toremind the House that even ifthe Cana- 
dian route were to be adopted asa fort- 
nightly route, it would be supplemental 
to, and not in substitution of, the present 
route. At present there are two services 
to China — one week by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the next by 
the French line; and therefore, what- 
ever is done in respect of this contract 
can in no way prejudice the Canadian 
Pacific route. Now the hon. Member 
(Mr. Provand) who moved this Amend- 
ment has raised three objections. The 
first is, that the service is inadequate 
to the needs of the time. Now, it is 
a remarkable fact that the Govern- 
ment have not heard any word of com- 
plaint from any Member in support of 
this contention, except from the hon. 
Gentleman himself. I believe that 
merchants have found the present Ser- 
vice to be one which answers exactly 
all the requirements of trade at the 
present time; and, therefore, I think 
we may dispose of the objection on 
the ground of inadequacy. In the second 
place, the hon. Gentleman objects to the 
period of time for which the contract is 
made, and he objects also to the price or 
subsidy which is to be paid. I should 
like to take these two question together ; 
because, so far as I can see, they are 
dependent on each other. The objection 
to the period of time is entirely an objec- 
tion on the ground of cost; and, there- 
fore, I think the Government is called 
upon to justify the acceptance of a period 
which is perhaps longer than Members 
of the House might at first sight be in- 
clined to accept. I believe I can show 
that a 10 years’ contract is from every 
point of view an adequate financial con- 
sideration, as compared with the accept- 
ance of a seven years’ contract. In 1868, 
the subsidy paid to this service was 
£450,000 a-year; in 1874, that subsidy 
was reduced to £430,000—a reduction 
of £20,000. In 1880, a fresh contract 
was made for eight years at a cost of 
£360,000, which showed a reduction of 
£70,000. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): It is not the same service, Sir. 
The early contracts included a service 
from Southampton to Alexandria, be- 
sides the service between Marseilles and 
Alexandria, and from Hong Kong to 
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Yokohama, and also from Ceylon to 
Australia. 

Mr. JACKSON : But the Government 
has, under this contract, precisely the 
right—and this is the point I wish to 
impress upon the House — supposing 
any difficulty arises with regard to the 
transmission of the mails, to ship them 
either at London or at any other con- 
venient point, and therefore, in this 
respect, so far as the service performed 
by the Company is concerned, the Go- 
vernment are precisely in the same 
position of advantage as then. Now, 
in 1880, a contract was made for eight 
years at a cost of £360,000, showing 
a reduction of £70,000 a-year. At that 
time, we had offered to us a contract 
for seven years at £290,000 which would 
have shown again precisely the same re- 
duction of £70,000 a-year from the 
existing price. If the House will con- 
sider for a moment the contract for 10 
years at £265,000 a-year, they will find 
that it is exact equivalent of a contract 
for seven years at £290,000, and of a 
contract for three years at £205,000, 
and, therefore, as between the seven and 
the 10 years, the 10 years shows at the 
end of the period of seven years a fur- 
ther reduction of £85,000 a-year. I say 
that, judging by past experience, the 
Government were not only justified, but 
would have been severely to blame, if 
they had refused to discount the future 
when they could get such adequate com- 
pensation as in this case ; and I say fur- 
ther, that the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would have required much 
stronger reasons than could be urged 
for dropping the solid-substance of 
£25,000 a-year, which he saved to the 
taxpayers of the country, than by going 
in pursuit of the shadowy saving which 
might arise at the end of seven years. I 
believe the hon. Member objects to the 
Canadian Pacific route, and to a 10 years’ 
contract being entered into; he also ob- 
jects, apparently, to subsidies, because 
they produce an incidental advantage to 
the traders of the country in reducing 
rates and fares. I can understand the 
hon. Member for West Hull (Mr. O. H. 
Wilson), who is supported by Mr. Holt, 
wishing to make the Postmaster Gene- 
ral a sort of trustee ; but the Postmaster 
General has in nosense granted a subsidy 
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to a particular Company which should 
have the effect of reducing ratesand fares. 
Sir, I do not think that this House, 
or the body of merchants and traders 
in this country will be disposed to quar- 
rel with the incidental advantage which 
comes out of this arrangement. We 
had to consider the proposals before us, 
and on this point let me say that it 
would be an extremely improper and 
unsafe proceeding for the Government, 
in dealing with questions of this nature, 
to do so otherwise than by open and 
public competition and tender. I say 
you can introduce no worse system in 
our mode of Government than that the 
Executive should be empowered to enter 
into private negotiations in reference to 
matters of such public importance as 
this. The Government took the course 
which they believed to be right—not the 
Government of the day, but the Govern- 
ment who preceded them. I will not go 
through the whole history of this matter ; 
but the House is well aware that the 
existing contract was made in 1880 for 
a period of eight years. In order that 
there might be no objection on the point 
of time—and I believe that for this 
suggestion we are indebted to the late 
Mr. Fawcett, the then Postmaster Gene- 
ral—notice to terminate this contract on 
the 3ist of January next was given in 
July, 1885. Tenders were invited in Oc- 
tober, 1885; they were sent inin March, 
1886, and therefore ample time was 
given to every shipowner in the country 
who desired to tender for the service, 
even although he had to provide the 
ships for the work. Those tenders were 
before the public for six months, and 
therefore no complaint can be made that 
insufficient time was allowed for the pur- 
pose of considering the tenders, or for 
the purpose of preparing for the service 
that had to be performed. At this time 
the Government wisely appointed a Com- 
mittee of experts to consider the whole 
question, and to decide upon the speci- 
fications of the tenders which were to be 
called for. That Committee consisted of 
a Representative of the Post Office, a 
Representative of the Colonial Office, 
a Representative of the India Office, 
and a Representative of the Treasury ; 
the Committee went carefully into the 
whole question, guided by the light of 
their past experience; and they laid 
down as the fundamental starting point, 
that the tenders which were to be invited 
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must, as regarded speed, regularity, fre- 
quency and punctuality, be not less satis- 
factory than those in the past. In their 
judgment, those requisites were more 
essential than even an increased num- 
ber of mails. I think the House will 
agree that, so far as the number of 
mails are concerned, if they are multi- 
plied so that they overlap, they become 
not only useless, but absolutely mis- 
chievous. Therefore, as far as the ser- 
vice is concerned, I believe that the 
present system is satisfactory. The 
Committee considered the question of 
various routes to China, including the 
possibility of sending the China Mails 
to Bombay, across from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, and either from Calcutta or Madras 
to the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
and Shanghai. The Committee came to 
the conclusion that the service could not 
be so satisfactorily performed, or at such 
small cost, as it could be in the ordinary 
way. They pointed out also that it might 
be desirable, for the purpose of getting 
full and free competition, to separate and 
divide the service into sections, so that it 
should not be said that a great and power- 
ful Company had an advantage over one 
less powerful. The tenders were divided 
into sections, and so they were sent in. 
But the Committee pointed out the great 
advantage which the Government had 
found in the past from having to deal 
with one contractor only, with a full and 
ample supply of ships, so that in the 
ease of a breakdown ut a particular 
point the mischief could be remedied 
without delay. In answer to the invita- 
tion to send in tenders, the Government 
received practically only three. They 
received an offer from Mr. Holt, an offer 
from the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and an offer from the Canadian 
Pacific Company. After going through 
these tenders, and carefully considering 
them, they came to the conclusion that 
the tenders which would meet the re- 
quirements of the service were two in 
number, one by Mr. Holt, at a cost of 
£319,000, subject, if deduction were 
made for non-absolute penalties, to re- 
duction to £297,000; and one by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
£300,000, reduced subsequently to 
£290,000. Now, Lord Wolverton, who 
at that time was Postmaster General, 
having given the most ample and com- 
plete consideration to this question, re- 
commended the acceptance of the Penin- 
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sular and Oriental Company’s tender, 
and he recommended that acceptance 
not for seven years, but for 10 years, at 
the reduced price at which they offered. 
It has been said that some different 
treatment was given to Mr. Holt from 
that given to the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company. I am able to say, so far 
as my knowledge of the proceedings go 
—and it became my personal duty most 
carefully to investigate them—there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for 
that statement. One of Mr. Holt’s ten- 
ders contemplated the provision of boats 
which he called despatch boats, and 
which were to carry no surgeon, no pas- 
sengers, and no cargo. The tenders 
were sent to the Treasury in April, 1880. 
From the Treasury they were leroenies 
to the India and Colonial Offices; by 
them to India and the Colonies con- 
cerned, where, after much consideration, 
it was argeed—I will not trouble the 
House with the letters that came on 
this subiect—but they agreed in the 
strongest recommendation advising the 
Government to accept the 10 years’ 
tender at the price of £265,000. Now, 
I think itis only fair to say, so far as the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company are 
concerned, that their conduct of the 
business in the past has given the utmost 
satisfaction. They have been punctual; 
they have been regular; and I believe 
that, in every respect, it may be said 
that the service has been performed in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. I have 
heard from an hon. Member sitting be- 
hind me that in the new contract it was 
supposed there were some speed pre- 
miums. Sir, that is a fallacy. There 
are no speed premiums; but there are 
penalties for delay; and so far as the 
speed of the service is concerned, I 
think we may rely, in the future, on the 
experience of the past, and I think that 
as the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
are, at this moment, as I may remind 
the House, performing the service in 
one day less than the contract time, 
so we may rely in the future that, as 
they must live not by the postal con- 
tract, but by their successful competi- 
tion for trade, they will keep pace with 
the times. As to the question of a re- 
ference to a Select Committee, I think it 
must be obvious that, inasmuch as the 
Service has to be provided by the Ist of 
February next year, the Government 
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I think the House or the country would 
tolerate the serious dislocation of so im- 
portant a Service as that which the 
House is now considering. The tender 
which has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment is for £265,000 a-year. Reference 
has been made to the German and 
French contracts, and it may be de- 
sirable to remind the House that those 
contracts are for 15 years, at the sums 
of £220,000 and £384,000 respectively, 
and, therefore, so far as this tender 
compares with the price paid in the 
German and French Services, it is emi- 
nently satisfactory and economical. 
The hon. Member opposite has very 
truly said that the contract, before it 
becomes valid, needs technically the 
approval of the House. Sir, the tenders 
have been considered by one Govern- 
ment, they have been accepted by a 
succeeding Government; and although 
it is strictly true that before they be- 
come valid, they must have the approval 
of the House, I think the House will 
agree with me that the faith and credit 
of the Government are pledged to the 
contract to which they have given their 
seal. It must be remembered that the 
Government are, in this matter, only 
one of the parties to the contract. We 
are co-partners with India, the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, and Hong Kong in 
this matter, and we have no power to 
vary the contract without their consent. 
It must also be borne in mind that, in 
any variation we might make, if that 
variation should involve additional cost, 
it would have to be borne, not by the 
other parties to the contract, but it 
would fall entirely upon the British tax- 
payers. I have said that this question 
has been very carefully considered by 
two Governments, and at the desire 
of my noble Friend the Member for 
South Paddington, and at his request, I 
say that he accepts the full responsi- 
bility for his share in the contract, and 
that he personally, and with me, and 
subsequently the Cabinet, carefully con- 
sidered the whole question, and the 
decision was that of the Government as 
a whole. Sir, I claim the approval of 
the House, on the ground that the con- 
tract will provide both an efficient and 
economical Service; and I would remind 
the House that the contract being for a 
fixed sum, will be for the period of 
years for which it is made, but that, as 
the mails increase in quantity, there will 
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be a diminishing payment for the whole 


of the time. There is in India a very 
strong feeling in favour of the contract. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Provand) has 
reminded the House that there has been 
a considerable number of telegrams re- 
ceived against the contract from Cham- 
bers of Commerce. I think that if the 
hon: Member would be candid, he could 
tell us how those telegrams have been 
obtained, and that, until he actively 
entered into the subject, the Government 
heard nothing of any discontent with 
the contract. As I have said, it is sup- 
ported by all the contributories to the 
cost ; there is not a single district over 
the onormous contributing area which 
has said one word against it. The con- 
ditions to-day are precisely the same as 
when this tender was accepted; and if 
the House were to go to the extreme 
course of rejecting it—because that is 
what the Motion means—it would be 
impossible to arrange for a Service so 
satisfactory and so efficient within the 
time which is at our disposal. The ob- 
jection now raised, the arguments now 
urged against making the contract for 
10 years—and to this I particularly ask 
the attention of the House —are precisely 
the same as those which were urged 
against making the contract for eight 
years. I should like to refer to what 
my noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster(Lord John Manners) 
said on a former ovcasion, because he 
puts much more clearly and concisely 
than I can the objection to referring 
this contract to a Select Committee. My 
noble Friend made these remarks, in 
answer to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool— 

“The hon. Member for Liverpool, on the 
other hand, took a letter from his pocket, and 
intimated that the writer, a friend of his, was 
ready to undertake the work. Long as he had 
been in the House, he had never heard—and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Liverpool would 
excuse him for saying so—such an audacious 
proposal..... If this contract were now 
cancelled, what contractor in the future could 
rely on the faith of Governments ?”’ 

I think, Sir, that this is a sound and 
conclusive argument against referring 
this contract to a Select Committee. I 
have endeavoured to show that the 
money compensation which the Govern- 
ment obtain is adequate to the extension 
of time, and I have endeavoured to show 
that the contract has been performed 
punctually and well by the persons to 
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whom the Government now propose to 
give it, and for those reasons I confi- 
dently ask for the arrangement that 
has been made with the approval of this 
House. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I reluctantly intrude myself on the at- 
tention of the House at this time (12.45) ; 
but, as no one has spoken from this 
Bench, and as we have our full share of 
responsibility for the contract, I think 
it would be improper ifthe debate closed 
without my stating in a few words what 
was done by myself and others about 
this contract, and how we recommend 
the House to deal with it. I had the 
honour of being a Member of the 
Committee of, I think, 1867 or 1868 
—I am not quite sure which — which 
originally examined the question of 
the Eastern contract, and it was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Crawford. On the 
occasion of the renewal of the con- 
tract at that time, and also on the occa- 
sion of the renewal of the contract in 
1879, it was very generally observed 
that a sufficient time had not been 
allowed to bring to the front if such a 
thing were possible, some Company which 
would compete with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company which has held this 
contract now for nearly half-a-century. 
The result of that observation was that 
four years before the current contract was 
determined, that is, in 1884. I, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Faw- 
cett, on the part of the Post Office, set 
on foot an inquiry by the different de- 
partments concerned, sothat there should 
be as long a notice as possible before the 
new contract had to be concluded, and so 
that there could be no excuse that no 
time had been allowed for rivals to come 
into the field. That occurred in 18814. 
It was decided that a long notice should 
be given, and that the whole world 
should be in a position to compete for a 
better contract. That was the deliberate 
action taken by the late Government, 
taken under my authority when I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1884. 
That having been the case, the Govern- 
ment which succeeded ours in 1885, and 
again the Government of 1886, carried 
out precisely the policy which we had 
thus laid down, and at the proper time, 
and considerably before any similar no- 
tice was given on any previous occasion, 
all those concerned were aware that they 
would be called upon to tender, and 
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were aware of the general conditions of 
the tender. Now, Sir, what has hap- 
pened ? I wish the House most clearly 
to understand this ; that there is practi- 
cally no opposition to the contract which 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, in 
spite of this long notice, except so far 
as Mr. Holt’s tenders can be considered 
to be rival tenders. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) put out of question alto- 
gether the other day the idea that a line 
from British Columbia to some point in 
China or Japan might be be looked upon 
as a rival line to this. He said that that 
was to be treated on its own bottom ac- 
cording to its own claims, and in no pos- 
sible sense could be considered a rival to 
the great line to the East; therefore, you 
have nothing left in the completion but 
the offer of Mr. Holt. Ihave great res- 
pect for Mr. Holt, who is one of the 
most ingenious shipowners of the pre- 
sent day, and who has put forward anovel 
and ingenious plan. He proposes to run 
mail steamers, carrying no passengers, 
carrying no cargo, of very small dimen- 
sions, not, I think, exceeding 900 tons, 
running them through the monsoon and 
all through the year, for the whole cost 
of which, if this system were adopted in 
this case, the Government would have 
to pay. I submit that, in my opinion, 
this system is impracticable; that it 
will not be possible to have such a 
great service as this to the East; 
with a large number of branch services ; 
with vessels which practically will be 
simply Government vessels, which will 
have nothing to do but carry letters, and 
which will be, as it were, the servants of 
the Post Office, and which may just as 
well belong to the Post Office as to any- 
one else. If that be the case, we have 
before us practically only the tender of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
as to which I should like to say a few 
words. 
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they receive from the mails is of much 
less importance, and who are certain to 
run their vessels at the highest speed 
they can reach in rivalry to each other. 
That is not the case to the East. There 
are two Companies practically competing 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany ; one is a highly subsidized French 
service for 15 years, the other isa highly 
subsidized German service for 15 years. 
Now, I doubt very much, if we may 
judge from the temper of this country 
when the discussion as to the Atlantic 
Mail Service took place a few months 
ago, when there was such an outcry 
against even sending some letters by that 
very admirable German service from 
Southampton, whether this country 
would submit to its mails being placed 
entirely at the disposal of a German or of 
a French service. I certainly am not less 
cosmopolitan than other Members of the 
House; but I should not care about en- 
trusting our mails toa Russian service 
such as the overland service by the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, and then 
by the new road by which Russia is ap- 
proaching India, and thence to Bombay 
by the future line which has also been 
described to-night. Perhaps commer- 
cial men have: no particular objec- 
tion to their ordinary commercial let- 
ters being sent to India, if the ser- 
vice is a good one, by sucha service 
as that; but I think Parliament 
should hesitate, and more than hesi- 
tate, before they contemplate the en- 
trusting of the whole mails to the East, 
a large proportion of which consists of 
public despatches and most impor- 
tant documents of public interest, en- 
tirely to a Russian land service. The only 
question which remains is this—there is 
practically only one sufficient and good 
proposal, and thatis by the Peninsularand 
Oriental Company; and is the proposal 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to be refused because Her Majesty’s 
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Great Atlantic service and the service 
to the East. I venture to say there is 
no such analogy. Across the Atlantic 
you have five or six great Companies 
running at high speed, deriving their 
income in the main from cargo and 
passengers, especially from passengers, 
to a far greater extent than the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company ever hope 
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| years’ service is one which can now bo 
properly agreed to. Is the tender of ser- 
vice too long? Do the conditions of 
that 10 years’ service—the discount 
which the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
alluded to, a discount of £25,000 
a-year for the 10 years’ as compared 
with the seven years’ service — con- 
stitute a fair business arrangement ? 
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1 say at once that I should have pre- 
ferred seven to 10 years, and it is possi- 
ble that the Government may at some 
time have been able to make such an 
arrangement. But the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury told us that 
this matter had been considered both by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and by the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and also bythe Cabinet—I think 
I am repeating his remarks correctly. 
We have, therefore, to deal with these 
authorities, and [ am bound to say that, 
if my right hon. Friend the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Predecessor the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, and the whole of 
the Cabinet are of opinion that the ar- 
rangement for 10 years is one which on 
business grounds is sound, I shall not 
dispute their decision, and I certainly 
could not agree to negative this contract 
on the ground that that extra term of 
three years, at which I confess I was at 
first surprised, had been granted; 
and I trust the House will not nega- 
tive the present contract. One word 
more as to its reference to a Select Com- 
mittee. Now, let the House consider 
well what that means. Why do these 
contracts come before Parliament at all 
in the present shape? An ordinary 
contract for a term of years ap- 
pears in the Estimates—say a contract 
with a Railway Company for £100,000 
a-year, and lasting several years; but 
the Postmaster General has only to de- 
fend it when the Estimates are voted. 
It is not necessary for him when he 
makes such a contract to come to Par- 
liament for a special confirmation by Re- 
solution. The regulation requiring con- 
tracts to come in this special way before 
Parliament only refers to steamship 
contracts; and why? Let the House re- 
member that in the year 1859 there 
was a great scandal. That great scandal 
consisted in a particular steamship con- 
tract—I will not mention names— 
having been accepted; and an impu- 
tation — something more than an im- 
putation — of political jobbery was 
mixed up in it; and it was because of 
that political jobbery that it was decided 
that in future every contract for steam- 
ship mail services extending over a series 
of years should be specially brought be- 
fore Parliament and approved by Par- 
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liament. The object was to prevent 
jobbery; and in dealing with this con- 
tract, as with any other contract, we 
ought to keep in view what the object 
of the reference to the House is, and 
what would be the result if we had con- 
tracts of this kind, which might appear 
to hon. Members to be excessive or open 
to some objection, sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, a Select Committee having power 
to examine papers and witnesses. That 
would produce the very jobbery which 
this plan was adopted to prevent. Pro- 
bably very few would alin: everybody 
would say—‘‘ I will wait for a Commit- 
tee ; I will get some friend to come be- 
fore the Committee, and at the last mo- 
ment I will produce my tender.” We 
should have what in America is called 
lobbying, to an extent which, I think, 
this House would greatly deplore; and, 
therefore, there being no suspicion of 
jobbery in this case, there being no sug- 
gestion that the Government have been 
influenced in any way by political con- 
siderations, I certainly hope that the 
proposal to refer this contract to a Select 
Committee will not be adopted. Itisa 
very different matter, however, whether 
the general question of these great con- 
tracts on future occasions should be re- 
ferred to a powerful Committee. I am 
myself disposed to think that a general 
Committee, not in relation to any one 
particular contract, but in relation to 
these ocean contracts generally, might 
well be appointed. A great deal has 
happened since 1867 and 1868, and I 
think it would be a good plan to let a 
powerful Select Committee deal next 
Session with the general question, but 
further than that I cannot go. With 
the reservation as to the duration of the 
contract, which, however, does not 
weigh with me sufficiently to induce me 
to say ‘‘No” to the proposal, I hope 
the House will approve of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): At this hour of the night 
(1 o’clock) I will not detain the House 
with many observations; but the House 
has just listened to four speeches on the 
one side, and I think it might reasonably 
be expected to listen to a few remarks 
on the other. As one of the Representa- 
tives of the City of Glasgow, whose 
Chamber of Commerce has petitioned in 
favour of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, I desire to point out to the House 
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that what is sought hero is not any dis- 
approval of the contract. There are 
three courses open to the House. The 
House may either approve of the con- 
tract, or it may disapprove of the con- 
tract ; or it may adopt a third course— 
it may remit the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House for inquiry. Now, 
it seems to me that the question of re- 
mitting this contract to a Select Com- 
mittee involves a matter of public policy 
far greater than has been brought out 
in this debate. No doubt, in ordinary 
executive matters the Executive have 
the responsibility and the power of com- 
pleting contracts, and for their action 
they are responsible to Parliament. In 
such cases the Executive make contracts 
on their own responsibility; but the 
peculiarity of this class of contract is, 
that it cannot be made by the Executive 
Government upon their own responsi- 
bility. According to the Constitution of 
the country they are bound to submit a 
contract of this nature to Parliament, 
and upon Parliament rests the responsi- 
bility of sanctioning the contract. We, 
therefore, have a very important ques- 
tion before us. It is not merely a 
=_— whether we are to approve or 

isapprove of what the Government of 
the day have done, but a special duty— 
a special] responsibility—is laid upon 
this House, and it is upon this House 
that the final responsibility will rest 
regarding the merits or demerits of this 
contract. Now, that being the question 
which is before us, I submit that this 
House is bound to exerciso its own 
judgment upon this contract, irrespective 
of any opinion which the Government 
may have formed. It may be said, and 
it has been said, that the present Go- 
vernment are in accord with the previous 
Government as to this contract; but 
that, to my mind, is exactly one of the 
reasons for an independent investigation. 
hose who know anything about the 
Civil Service know this, that the per- 
manent officials are really the parties 
who manage all these contracts, and 
that the heads of Departments are merely 
the tools in the hands of the permanent 
officials. When once a contract has 
received the sanction of the permanent 
officials, I do not care who the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may be, or 
to what Government he may belong, 
he will form his views according to 
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to him by the permanent officials. If 
we had had disagreement between the 
two Governments upon this question, I 
should have thought that the question 
had been thrashed out on its own merits ; 
it is because there is unanimity that it 
is essential that Parliament should enter 
upon an independent investigation. It 
has been said that tenders were asked, 
and that different parties were allowed 
to tender. I grant that if we were to go 
into the question whether the Govern- 
ment did right or wrong in entering into 
the contract, we must necessarily take 
the state of matters as existing at the 
time the contract was entered into by 
the Government; but there is a difference 
between going into the question whether 
the Government were right or wrong in 
entering into this contract, and in going 
into the question whether Parliament 
ought to sanction this contract. When 
Parliament is asked to sanction a con- 
tract and bear the responsibility of doing 
so, it has a right to take up all the new 
matter which may have emerged since the 
provisional contract was entered into by 
the Government, and, therefore, if a 
bond fide case can be made out that since 
the Government entered into the con- 
tract new light has come upon the sub- 
ject, I say that, in virtue of that new 
light, Parliament would not be doing 
its duty if it did not remit the matter to 
a Committee to investigate the whole 
subject in the light of the new matter. 
Now, what are the objections to going 
into this question in a Committee ? 
Why, we all know perfectly well that 
if this matter be so very clear, the Com- 
mittee will report in favour of the con- 
tract. What fear have the Government 
in remitting a matter of this kind to a 
Committee? They will have a majority 
upon it. Do they imagine for one mo- 
ment that a Select Committee appointed 
by this House will ever do the Govern- 
ment of the day an injustice? It must 
be remembered that this is a contract of 
an exceptional character. It is a con- 
tract to give to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company £265,000 a-year for 
10 years, and it is a contract which ad- 
mittedly different associations through- 
out the country, Chambers of Commerce, 
and the like, have largely petitioned 
against. It has been said there has been 
no feeling expressed in India adverse to 
this contract ; but we have every reason 


the views, facts, and statistics presented to believe that the people of India, and 
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of Hong Kong, know no more about the 
new matter than the Government do, 
that the new matter which has been 
developed in the course of this debate 
was not present to the minds of the 
people of India when they approved of 
the contract. It is because that new 
matter was not present to the minds of 
these people that all the agreement on 
the subject counts for nothing. I main- 
main, therefore, as a matter of principle, 
that as this question has been remitted 
to Parliament, that as the responsibility 
rests upon Parliament, and upon Parlia- 
ment alone, Parliament ought to rise to 
its duty. The country has devolved this 
duty upon it, and this is not a matter in 
which the Government is entitled to call 
upon their Followers to support them. 
It is not an ordinary matter of executive 
policy in regard to which the conduct of 
the Government is impugned. It is 
simply a question in which the Govern- 
ment of the day are bound to leave the 
matter to the free and impartial judg- 
ment of the House of Coinmons, and it 
is for the House of Commons to exercise 
its duty, to exercise its right of inquir- 
ing into this contract in the ordinary 
way, and that is through the means of 
a Select Committee, the only channel 
through which Parliament is able to 
thoroughly investigate the question, 
and to come to a judicial opinion upon 
it. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I shall not occupy the time 
of the House more than three minutes, 
and I would not have risen to occupy 
even so long as that if I did not think it 
was advisable to offer a few brief obser- 
vations. I think that the bottom has 
been knocked out of the attack upon the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and 
I cannot help believing that the oppo- 
sition to this contract arose from the 
confused statement of facts put forward 
in the Treasury Minute. There is one 
matter which [ think is of great im- 
portance. It has been mentioned and 
repeated to-night that provision is made 
fur the departure of the maiis from 
London or any convenient port when 
the road to Brindisi is shut by war. But 
you certainly must consider that during 
the time this contract has to run there 
may be avery formidable war; and I want 
to know whether it is in the contract in 
any way provided that in case of a war 
which blocks the Suez Canal the Penin- 
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sular and Oriental Company’s steamers 
shall be obliged to carry the mails by 
the Cape, and, if so, under what con- 
ditions? The other point which I think 
is of importance is this. You are 
virtually making a contract for 10 years 
relative to the main artery of your 
communication with the whole Eastern 
world; and I desire to call attention to 
this fact—that you have adopted the 
principle that it is necessary on the 
ocean to have several merchant steamers 
available for war service, and you have 
the conditions laid down in the Admi- 
ralty Minute. I think it is of great 
importance to remember that when this 
contract is approved, as approved I 
think it should be, you have not a single 
vessel of this great service which is 
capable of being used as an auxiliary 
war steamer. That is a very material 
point. Now, with regard to referring 
the matter to a Select Committee, I do 
not propose to go over the old ground ; 
but it must be borne in mind that our 
Colonies and Possessions abroad are 
partners to the contract. If you mean 
in the future tu bind them to you, is it 
the right way to go about it to try and 
upset the co-operative arrangement al- 
ready made by means of a Select Com- 
mittee on which they are not repre- 
sented? I think such action would de 
monstrous. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): Mr. Speaker, I shall follow 
the example set by my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Colomb), and make my 
remarks as brief as possible ; but I think 
I have a right to be heard on this ques- 
tion, even at this late hour (1.10 a.m.), 
owing to the active part I have taken in 
examining this contract. In the first 
place, it seems to me hon. Members have 
misunderstood the opposition offered 
from this side of the House. We have 
offered opposition to this contract be- 
cause the tenders accepted differ entirely 
from the tenders called for. We have 
offered opposition because the tenders 
were for a certain number of years, and 
they were extended by three or four 
years. I think that that forms a very 
good reason why an inquiry should be 
made. The second objection we have 
to this contract is, that it provides for a 
route entirely different to the route con- 
templated when tenders were invited. 
What would be said if tenders for the 
conveyance of the Irish mails vid Scot- 
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land were asked for, and a tender vid 
Holyhead accepted? Now, one more 
remark I am bound to make, and I am 
sure I shall not be accused of prejudice 
against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, because I almost invariably 
use that route, and I always shall, on 
my way to Australia. The point I wish 
to raise is, that large steamers have been 
built by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company capable of steaming 16 and 17 
knots an hour, and yet we are accepting 
a contract for the conveyance of mails 
to India at a speed of between 11 and 
12} knots an hour. A very strong 
reason why we say a Committee should 
be appointed is the admission made by 
the hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. T. 
Sutherland), when he said that if a 
higher price is given a greater rate of 
speed will be attained. I have one other 
objection to the contract, and I think 
hon. Members will see the force of 
it. They are aware, or anyone look- 
ing at the map will find, that India 
ison the way to Australia. You are 
about to accept a contract for the 
conveyance of the Australian mails. 
Are you going to pay the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company double rates con- 
sidering Colombo is half the distance 
to Australia? Will you pay double 
for the same amount of work done? 
No business man would give two con- 
tracts in such a case as this. I think 
that is another very good reason why 
we should have further inquiry. The 
third point, I am sorry to say, I cannot 
raise to-night—that is the postal rate to 
India. Why should we continue to pay 
5d. for postage for a letter to India 
when the rates for France and Germany 
are only 2}d.? We have received no 
promise at all from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the rates to India will be 
reduced so as to put us on the same 
platform as France and Germany. Here 
is a letter I received the other day, a 
letter sent to Singapore from New York, 
and it only bears a stamp of the value 
of 23d., whereas, if it had been sent 
from here, it would have borne stamps 
to the value of 5d. These are matters 
which are not touched on in this con- 
tract. It seems to me, from the explana- 
tion which has been given to us, and 
from the support which the Government 
seem to receive from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, that opposition on our part 
will be almost useless. Therefore, I 
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wish to confine myself simply to making 
this protest. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): In 
the very able and clear speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) there was what 
appeared to me to be a remarkable 
omission. The hon. Gentleman did not 
attempt to deal with the allegation 
which had been made to the effect that 
the contract entered into was different 
from that asked for by the form of the 
tenders which had been sent out, and 
upon which the replies were based. 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not enter into 
that, because I thought no Member of 
the House would have attached any im- 
portance to it. There is not the smallest 
foundation for the allegation. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I am sorry if I 
so misunderstood the facts of the case; 
but I certainly was always under the 
impression that the contracts were asked 
for—that the tenders were invited and 
sent out, and replied to—on the basis of 
a seven years’ contract. [understand now 
that the tenders were sent in on the basis 
of a seven years’ contract, and yet it is 
for a 10 years’ contract we are asked 
to vote this subsidy. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
Well, then, I am correct in saying that 
the contracts which were invited were 
on a different basis to that which we are 
now asked to confirm. The hon. Gen- 
tleman read an extract from a speech 
delivered by thethen Postmaster General 
the present Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Lord John Manners), and 
the point of that extract, it seemed to 
me, was that we should be extremely 
careful in determining contracts to look 
back at the tenders which had been in- 
vited. It seems to me that the extract 
the hon. Gentleman read to us entirely 
goes in favour of the Motion of the hon, 
Member (Mr. Provand). I think the 
majority of the speeches which have 
been made on this question have also 
gone to show that it would be a great 
advantage to refer the question of this 
contract to a Select Committee. I hope 
sincerely that as many of the allegations 
made by the hon. Member (Mr. Pro- 
vand), and as many of the facts he has 
adduced—for instance, the statement he 
made with regard to freights, which was 
a distinct statement—have not been an- 
swered, the House will assent to the hon. 
Member’s proposal. He stated that the 
freight in certain classes of iron of Eng- 
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lish manufacture were at a certain rate, 
say 25s., whereas the freight charged by 
this Company on similar iron of foreign 
manufacture was equivalent to 4s. 6d. 
less. This and other allegations have 
not been answered. They were, in fact, 
confirmed in a certain sense by the hon. 
Member for Greenock, the Chairman of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
(Mr. Sutherland.) 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND : I rise to 
Order. I must distinctly contradict that 
statement. I contradicted the statement 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Provand) by 
saying that we had never taken Conti- 
nental iron at a lower rate than we had 
taken English iron; and I said that, as 
we had to pay out of our Continental 
rate the freight between the Continent 
and London, we were 5s. a-ton worse off 
in taking Continental than in taking 
London freight, and that, therefore, if 
we could get a sufficiency of London 
freight it would be against our interest 
to take Continental freight. There could 
not be a more distinct contradiction of 
the hon. Member than that. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I will not detain 
the House any longer in discussing this 
matter. I will simply again express my 
belief that in the course of this. discus- 
sion it has been shown that the feeling 
of the country generally is in favour of 
the reference of this contract to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILES (Southampton): The hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. T. Suther- 
land) has appealed feelingly to us to 
remember what small dividends have 
been paid lately by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company and other Mail Com- 
panies. He rather appealed to me to 
support him. Well, I can only say, 
from an experience of 30 years of mail 
steamships, that the dividends which 
have been paid during the past few years 
in the very depressed state of the ship- 
ping trade, have been anything but 
satisfactory. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of the subsidy demanded by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, it is 
clear that as theirs was the lowest offer 
received, there is no room for com- 
plaint on the score of extravagance. 
When we remember that the rate is 
only 3s. 9d. per mile, I do not 
think that anyone can complain of 
its being an unfair subsidy. Bearing 
in mind that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company received some years ago a 
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subsidy of £480,000 a-year, I think that 
the £265,000 they are to get now isa 
fair reduction. We all know, how- 
ever, that the expenses of steamers 
have been greatly reduced of late years, 
and we may well hope that the work- 
ing expenses of these vessels may in 
the future be still further reduced, so 
that there may be some chance of the 
Company which carries the mails at such 
asubsidy asthat I have mentioned recoup 
themselves for the expenses to which 
they are put. The question of speed 
was referred to; and I find that the con- 
tract speed of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s mail boats is 12} knots an 
hour. If you take into consideration 
the delay in the Suez Canal, and the 
stoppage at Aden, you will find that the 
speed on the sea voyage is practically 134 
knots. Everybody knows that it is a very 
expensive thing to maintain an excessive 
speed; and I may inform the House 
that this one knot over 124 knots, which 
those vessels make on the sea voyage, 
irrespective of the delays which I have 
referred to, will cost nearly 25 per cent 
for coal more than if the voyage were 
performed at 124 knots, and as the cost 
of coal for a long sea voyage is aboutone- 
third of the whole expense of the voyage, 
I think the House will see that the Go- 
vernment get thisone knot extra at avery 
small additional cost. I confess I came 
intothe House very much averse to the 10 
years’ subsidy, seeing that the generality 
of tenders are limited to five, six, or 
seven years; but seeing that the Go- 
vernment have been tempted to give this 
10 years’ subsidy by reason of a reduction 
of £25,000 a-year, I think the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company have been wise in 
their generation in accepting it. I think 
myself that the Government would have 
done better if they had adopted a little 
higher rate of subsidy for a shorter 
period of contract; but after the argu- 
ments we have heard from the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson), I am quite disposed to 
vote for the 10 years’ contract. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
There have been considerable aspersions 
cast upon Chambers of Commerce, and 
on those who have wished that this con- 
tract should be referred to a Select 
Committee; but I think I need only 
assure the House that in the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce there are 
Indian merchants who are capable of 
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taking care of their own interests. They 
think that the question of the postal 
arrangements between this country and 
India and China should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and I rise to add my 
voice to the voices of those who have 
spoken on this side of the House to that 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes), in 
speaking on this subject the other even- 
ing, seemed to admit that there had 
been no competition of any kind what- 
ever. It certainly seems to me that busi- 
ness men would have taken care to see 
that some competition was raised, and 
would have written to Mr. Holt, asking 
him to adhere to the contract he sent in. 
It seems to me that the great diversity 
of opinion which has been expressed on 
all sides of the House only shows that 
this matter wants sifting by a Select 
Committee. There are many questions 
which alargenumberof hon. Membersare 
not familiar with—questions as to rates 
of speed and the number of knots per 
hour at which vessels should steam— 
these are questions which require to be 
assessed by men who have a technical 
knowledge of them. I will not detain 
the house further, and will only say that 
if this Amendment is pressed to a Divi- 
sion, I shall vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Blackfriars Division of Glas- 
gow (Mr. Provand), who, it seems to me, 
deserves the good opinion of this House 
for having brought the Amendment for- 
ward. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Contract, dated the 18th 
day of March, 1587, for the conveyance of the 
East India and China Mails be approved. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS LAW CONSOLI- 
DATION AND AMENDMENT (re-com- 
mitted) BILL.—[{Brux 304.] 

(Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 1st July. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2 (Offences as to trade marks 
and trade descriptions). [ Act, ss. 2, 3. ] 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I ob- 
serve that by this Bill it is made a penal 
offence to make any trade mark or any 
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mark so nearly resembling a trade mark 
as to be calculated to deceive. Of course, 
that is perfectly proper; but under part 
of the 2nd section it is a criminal offence 
to make a die, block, or other instru- 
ment for the purpose of forging a trade 
mark. I would go on to make it crimi- 
nal to manufacture these dies and blocks 
for the purpose of making any mark so 
nearly resembling a trade mark as to 
be calculated to deceive. I would move 
the insertion of these words in this 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, after “ marks ”’ insert * or 
any mark so nearly resembling a trade mark 
as to be calculated to deceive.’’—( Mr. Chance.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): Ihave 
here another manuscript Amendment to 
this clause. It is at present an offence 
to make a die or block for the purpose of 
forging a trade mark or for the purpose 
of making a mark so nearly resembling 
a trade mark as to be calculated to de- 
ceive, and further down it is made an 
offence to sell or expose goods with such 
marks upon them. I would also make 
it an offence for a person to have in his 
possession any die, block, or instrument 
for the purpose of manufacturing these 
fraudulent marks. If it is an offence to 
make the things, it ought to be an offence 
to keep them for sale or for use in this 
fraudulent manner. 


Amendment in the terms described put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): At the 
end of the 2nd clause the Committee 
will see that an offence for which a per- 
son is liable to be punished may be pro- 
secuted under a summary conviction or 
by indictment. Well, I can conceive 
that some cases under this clause may 
be most important cases. Large manu- 
facturing interests may be involved in 
the decision of the Court under this 
clause; and I, therefore, think it reason- 
able that a person charged with an 
offence of this character should be en- 
titled to ask that his case should be 
taken before a Judge and jury. I will, 
therefore, move to add at the end of this 
clausc— 
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‘Provided that a person charged with an 
offence under this section shall, if he so desires, 
be tried on indictment.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 18, at the end to add the 
words “ Provided that a person charged with 
an offence under this section shall, if he so 
desires, be tried on indictment.’’— (d/r. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
My own feeling I must confess is in 
favour of some such Amendment as that 
proposed by the hon. Member. At the 
same time, it is desirable to point out 
what it means. The main object of this 
Bill is to simplify procedure. Under 
the Act of 1862 the provisions against 
fraudulent trade marks were not put in 
force in many cases, and it is likely that 
this measure will not belargely enforced. 
If, however, Members who know more 
about these matters than I do think that 
such cases as the hon. Member opposite 
speaks of are likely to arise in large 
numbers, it is worthy of consideration 
whether the option of being tried on 
indictment should not be given to an 
accused person, and whether discretion 
should not be given to the Judge in the 
matter. The Bill contemplates in Sub- 
section 2 proceeding by indictment. The 
proposal of the hon. Member is, I think, 
worthy of support, and I therefore give 
it my support. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Before the hon. and learned At- 
torney General accepts the Amendment, 
I should like to know how this will 
affect the whole working of the mea- 
sure, because the most important 
feature of the measure is that prompt 
proceedings should be taken wherever it 
is found that goods are being sold under 
a false description or false trade marks. 
I want the hon. and learned Attorney 
General and the House to bear in mind 
that the counterpart of this Bill will be 
applied against us, or rather that the 
principle of the Bill will not only be 
accepted in our own Colonies, but in all 
countries that trade with us. Therefore, 


in passing a measure of this kind we 
must take care that we so draft it that it 
may be applied to all the world. We 
should make it of such a character that 
we can apply it not only at home, butin 
foreign countries, where the offences it 
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is sought to put down are mostly com- 
mitted. Foreign goods are produced 
bearing British marks, and are sold in 
British Colonies, even in this country, 
and in neutral markets. It is that that 
we have most to contend with. We 
want therefore that the operation of the 
measure shall be as prompt and as 
summary as possible. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: What 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Brightside (Mr. Mundella) has just 
said is really an argument in favour of 
the Amendment. There is nothing new 
in this proposal. At the present time, 
under the criminal practice of this coun- 
try, the magistrates can deal with cer- 
tain cases summarily at the option of 
the prisoner. Now, if it is intended that 
this should be a form of legislation that 
should prevail in other countries, you 
will be promoting this object by giving 
the prisoner the option of being tried 
summarily, or, if the case is an important 
one and he thinks it desirable, of being 
tried in a more formal way. It must be 
borne in mind that the prisoner may not 
have the same confidence in Courts of 
summary jurisdiction in foreign coun- 
tries which he possesses jn our own 
Magisterial Courts. Thé prosecutor 
will have the right to proceed summarily 
or to proceed by indictment, and, there- 
fore, the chance of a speedy and prompt 
remedy will exist. The Amendment will 
only enable the prisoner to have the 
charge which is brought against him 
tried by a Judge and jury. I think the 
principle is important, and as I do not 
think the Amendment will interfere with 
the efficiency of the Bill, I have no 
hesitation in supporting it. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not think the 
Amendment will prevent the Bill from 
working rapidly. On summary con- 
viction a prisoner can be sent to prison 
for a period not exceeding four 
months; but, on indictment, he may be 
sent to prison with or without hard 
labour for a term of two years. Well, 
a person who feels himself in the least 
degree guilty would not be likely to 
avail himself of proceedings on indict- 
ment under which he incurs the risk of 
being sent to prison for two years. He 
would not be likely to desire to tempt a 
Judge and jury to give him the full 
penalty. I take it, however, that there 
are many serious cases which may arise, 
which after taking to the Petty Sessions 
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it would be thought advisable to take 
an appeal to the Quarter Sessions. I 
can conceive nothing more seriously 
open to objection than to leave the Petty 
Sessions to deal with all cases which 
may arise under a Bill of this descrip- 
tion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 3 (Meaning of trade mark, &c.). 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
wish to ask the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) a question which 
may necessitate a turther Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman contemplate moving an 
Amendment to Clause 3? 

Mr. CLANOY: That will depend on 
the answer I get from the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

TueCHAIRMAN: Where would the 
Amendment come in ? 

Mr. CLANCY: In line 33. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 
Member will ask his Question. 

Mr. CLANCY: The Question I wish 
to ask of the hon. Gentleman is one 
which he probably has already antici- 
pated that I should put to him—it is 
with reference to Balbriggan. That 
was a subject which was discussed in 
the Select Committee, and I think the 
intention was to do what was possible 
to protect the Irish manufacturer from 
the grievances of which he has com- 
plained. As I take a close personal in- 
terest in this subject, being the repre- 
sentative of the district in which Bal- 
briggan is situated, perhaps I may be 
allowed to make a few observations 
upon it. This very day in the town 
of Balbriggan a statutory meeting of 
the Town Board was held, at which a 
resolution was passed calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to this very serious 
matter. The industry of Balbriggan is 
declining, and has been declining for a 
good many years owing to what the 
Balbriggan people consider to be the 
unfair use of their name by other 
manufacturers—by manufacturers in 
other countries. The Balbriggan people 
would not ask this House to put a stop 
to this practice if they had not a strong, 
and what they consider a just cause 
for making the request. So far as I have 
been able to see, it appears to me that 
their cause is a very strong one, They 
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assert that a superior kind of hose is 
manufactured in Balbriggan, and what 
they complain of, in the first place, is that 
an extensive trade is carried on in goods 
manufactured in England and elsewhere 
sold under the name and trade mark of 
those superior goods. They complain, in 
the second place, that inferior hosiery is 
named Balbriggan hosiery, and that 
real genuine Irish Balbriggan hosiery 
is thereby injured. We had singularly 
strong testimony in favour of our view 
in this matter before the Select Com- 
mittee which sat upstairs, that testimony 
as to the injury done to Balbriggan 
being given by a witness altogether op- 
posed to our side of the case. He said 
that there were thousands—millions, I 
think, he said—of Balbriggan hose 
manufactured in England. He said that 
there were more Balbriggan hose manu- 
factured in a single day in England than 
were made in Balbriggan in the course 
of a year. It seems to me that that 
discloses a very serious condition of 
things. The English manufacturers con- 
tend that this term ‘‘ Balbriggan hose ” 
is a generic name like Brussels carpet, 
and that anyone who manufactures the 
same kind of article is entitled, and 
ought to be entitled to use that 
namo. If that were so, I doubt 
very much whether a wrong would 
not have to be redressed all the same. 
I agree with the observation of one 
of the witnesses before the Select 
Committee—namely, that behind all 
these generic names there was originally 
a fraud. Why is the name of Bal- 
briggan given to hose which is not manu- 
factured at Balbriggan? Evidently be- 
cause the name gives the hose a superior 
quality in the eyes of the public, and in- 
creases the profits of the manufacturers. 
Even if it were a generic name some 
reperation would be due to the town of 
Balbriggan, which has suffered so in- 
tensely by this use of its name. I am not 
sure whether it was or was not once a 
generic name ; all I contend is that it is 
not a generic name now. It is not now 
the distinctive name of any sort of goods. 
It was some years ago when only un- 
bleached cottons were used; but fashions 
have altered and colours have come in, 
and manufacturers of hose in England 
and Ireland now manufacture precisely 
the same sort of goods. One of the wit- 
nesses before the Committee, in answer 
to a question, put in reply the significant 
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question—‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween a Balbriggan stocking manu- 
factured in Balbriggan and a Balbriggan 
stocking manufactured in Nottingham ?”’ 
That question alone is sufficient to show 
that this is really not a generic name ; 
but there is plenty of other evidence to 
establish the same contention. It is 
very curious that, in addition to the word 
Balbriggan, the figure of the Irish harp 
is put on the hose. It is evident that 
is intended to indicate the place of 
origin; it evidently implies that the 
goods were manufactured in Ireland. 
The use of the Irish harp could hardly 
mean any thing else. Again, some time 
ago, before a recent change in the law, 
it was allowable to import foreign hose 
and put ‘‘ Balbriggan” on it before it 
reached England. That was stopped by 
Act of Parliament. You did not go far 
enough, because now after foreign hose 
has come in it is possible to stamp it with 
the word “ Balbriggan.” That this is 
done shows conclusively that Balbriggan 
is not a generic title, but a title denoting 
the original place of manufacture. What 
we want is to prevent anybody and every- 
body doing what the Germans and the 
French were prevented from doing, some 
years ago, by the Act of the Legislature 
to which I have referred. I do not 
think that is an unreasonable request. 
Plenty of evidence was given before the 
Select Committee to show that Balbrig- 
gan is not a generic name. The hostile 
witness to whom I have already referred 
distinctly admitted that the name of 
Balbriggan gave an increased value to 
the article. Consequently, the title 
which gives an increased value to an 
article cannot be a generic name. What 
we maintain is that a particular place, 
which gives a character or a name to 
the goods it produces, ought to be pro- 
tected. I think this is a fair proposi- 
tion. Take the case of Dundee marma- 
lade. Scotch Members will understand 
what I mean by Dundee marmalade. It 
would be very wrong to put Dundee 
marmalade on marmalade manufactured 
in London. [An hon. Memper: It is 
done.| Well, the fact that it is done 
does not render the act any the less 
wrong. The fact that it is done, and 
has been done for a long time, only 
intensifies the wrong. Again, bonnets 
are made in Luton. The Luton bonnet 
trade is very well known, and I contend 
it would be perfectly monstrous to stamp 
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a bonnet made in London with the name 
of Luton. Take the case of Sheffield 
cutlery. I have no doubt everyone 
regards Sheffield cutlery as cutlery made 
in Sheffield. Surely it would be out- 
rageous to put upon London-made cut- 
lery the words ‘‘ Sheffield cutlery.” I 
desire that that which would be wrong 
in the case of Scotch and English manu- 
factures shall be prevented in the case 
of Irish manufactures. It is said that 
the name Balbriggan has been used for 
a long time by manufacturers of hose 
out of Ireland. What we contend is 
that the length of user only intensifies 
the injury from which we suffer. It 
seems to me similar to the plea which 
used to be made for the landlord who 
confiscated the improvements made by 
his tenant. The fact that he had exer- 
cised the right for a long time, made it, 
in the eyes of some people, a sacred 
right; but Parliament, in its wisdom, 
saw fit to deprive him of this right, 
though he and his predecessors had 
been in the enjoyment of it for centuries. 
Moreover, we complain that the name 
of Balbriggan has been applied to in- 
ferior stuff, and that this has tended to 
damage the reputation of real Balbrig- 
gan goods. What I want, then, to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms), or the hon. and learned At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster), 
is, whether he has considered the legal 
effect of the 3rd clause, and, whether he 
is prepared to state to-night that it will 
prevent the name of Balbriggan being 
used by manufacturers other than those 
in the town of Balbriggan itself. As 
far as T am able to judge, it seems very 
doubtful indeed that it will. I confess 
my mind would be greatly altered on 
the subject if I heard a distinct declara- 
tion to that effect from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, or from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. Before I move any 
Amendment, I respectfully ask the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, or some 
other Member of the Government, to 
make a statement on the subject. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The object of 
this Bill is to protect those manufac- 
turers whose goods are ascribed to any 
particular place. Further than that it is 
dangerous to go. I am of opinion that 
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Sub-section (b) of Clause 3, which says 
—‘ As to the place or country in which 
any goods were madeor produced,” would 
safeguard the places so described. This 
question of the right to the word Bal- 
briggan would be determined by Clause 4, 
which deals with any trade description 
lawfully used at the time of the passing 
of the Act. That will become a question 
of evidence when the case is tried. It is 
extremely difficult to insert, in an Act of 
Parliament, anything which would abso- 
lutely safeguard any names which may 
be generic names. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD (Cam- 
bridge): I rise to move an Amendment, 
which, I think, is all the more necessary 
after the explanation just given by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms). The Amendment is, insert 
after the word “ copyright,” in line 38, 
the words— 

‘‘As to any goods being marked with the 
name of a place, town, or locality, thereby im- 
plying to the general public that the goods were 
manufactured at that place, town, or locality, 
such term not being a generic name.” 


These words will make it all the easier 
for the Court to determine whether or 
not, in the interest of Balbriggan, the 
name is or is not a generic name. It 
will not be necessary for me to trouble 
the Committee with any lengthened ob- 
servations, because the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin County (Mr. 
Clancy) has made it pretty clear that the 
name of Balbriggan is used fraudulently. 
I submit to the Committee that if they 
pass my Amendment it will, probably, 
place the manufacturers of Balbriggan 
ina better position than they now occupy, 
and prevent fraud being continued on 
local manufacturers. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the word “ copy- 
right,”’ insert the words “as to any goods being 
marked with the name of a place, town, or 
locality, thereby implying to the general public 
that the goods were manufactured at that place, 
town, or locality, such term not being a generic 
name.” —(Mr. R. Penrose Fitzgerald.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
I am afraid I cannot accept this Amend- 
ment. The subject is a very difficult 
one, and in my opinion the language of 
the Bill, which has been very carefully 
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considered, goes as far as any general 
words ought. If the hon. Gentleman 
will look at Sub-section (b) he will 
find it provides that the expression 
‘trade decastgthen ” includes any de- 
scription ‘‘ as to the place or country in 
in which any goods were made or pro- 
duced.” Then, at the top of page 3, 
he will find the words— 


“The expression ‘false trade description’ 

means a trade description which is false in a 
material respect as regards the goods to which 
it is applied.” 
Therefore, if it were stated that goods 
were made at a particular place, and that 
was a material part of the description, 
the statement would amount to a false 
description if the goods were not made 
at that place. And then, as the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 
pointed out, would come in the words 
‘lawfully used at the passing of this 
Act.”’ Itis scarcely possible to recom- 
mend any alteration in this language. 

Mr. CHANCE: I fully agree with 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
as to this. The words in Sub-section (b) 
are, so far as words in this clause can 
be, perfectly satisfactory. It is not on 
this clause that the trouble will arise, 
but on Clause 4, which is a kind of “as 
you was”’ clause. The question is, is 
the statement of the place or country 
which is put forward as the place or 
country of the manufacture of the goods 
true or false? That is a simple ques- 
tion, and one which can be easily 
answered ; but if itisto be a question of 
what the general public believe, I am 
afraid you will be getting into an entirely 
new inquiry, and one which you cannot 
satisfactorily settle. The hon. Gentle- 
man who moves the Amendment would 
limit the clause very much indeed. If 
you deal with this matter in this way, it 
will be quite another question that you 
will have to deal with when you come to 
Clause 4, which nullifies the benefit. I 
would advise him to withdraw the 
Amendment, which could not possibly 
do any practical good. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Exception of false trade 
description). 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin OCo., N.): 
This Clause 4 simply takes away all the 
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good that was in Clause 3. Clause 3 
says one thing and Clause 4 says practi- 
cally the reverse. Now, Sir, if Clause 4 
is not omitted, it must be materially 
amended, and I have this remark to 
make upon this clause. This is not a 
clause that belonged to the Bill ori- 
ginally. I believe I am right in stating 
that the clause was not originally in the 
Bill, and from all I can gather it is a 
clause inserted by the opponents of 
Balbriggan, and by those people only. 
It is the result of all the questioning and 
all the answering which took place bo- 
tween the Government and those pe-- 
sons who took sides against Balbriggan. 
As I said before, it simply takes all the 
good out of Clause 3, and if the Govern- 
ment do not intend to withdraw the 
clause altogether, I would propose to 
add at the end of it these words— 

** Provided that this clause shall not apply 
to a description calculated to mislead as to the 
place or country, being within the United 
Kingdom or any British possession, of the 
manufacture or production of any goods.” 


That would leave it quite open to any 
manufacturer to stamp goods with any 
generic title, but it would also tend in 
the direction of preventing people from 
using, as a generic name, a name that 
really represented the place of manu- 
facture. It is in that view that I propose 
it. It carries out Clause 3, which the pre- 
ceding part of Clause 4 essentially defeats. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words— 
‘* Provided that this clause shall not apply toa 
description calculated to mislead as to the place 
or country, being within the United Kingdom 
or any British possession, of the manufacture 
or production of any goods.’’—(Mr. Clancy.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SECRETARY ro roz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, Kast Toxteth): I am afraid 
that I cannot accept this Amendment of 
the hon. Member, who is in error in 
saying that these words are not in any 
other Bill. The words are in the Act of 
1862. 

Mr. CLANCY: I said they were not 
in the original Merchandize Marks Bill. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: That 
was an amending Bill. They could not 
be in that Bill, but they were in the 
Act of 1862. It is quite evident that the 
Amendment would affect what is known 





as generic terms. There are many such 
genericterms, suchas ‘ Brussels carpet,” 
‘* Utrecht velvet,”’ and so on. If you did 
not allow these generic terms you would 
suppress many trades, or render their 
working almost impossible. There is 
every desire to protect Balbriggan, and 
cases where names may be fraudulently 
used; but I would remind the hon. 
Member that such places are already 
sufficiently protected by the words “‘ any 
trade description lawfully used.” It will 
be for those persons who use the name 
Balbriggan to prove that that name is 
lawfully used, and that the name so used 
does not belong to someone else. It 
would be absolutely impossible to adopt 
this Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY: It is quite clear that 
the hon. Member has not considered or 
even read the Amendment I have handed 
in. I do not object so much to the 
clause, as it stands, but I desire to add 
this Proviso to it. I do not wish to pro- 
pose anything which will prevent the 
manufacture of anything anywhere in 
the Three Kingdoms which is known by 
a generic title and stamping it with 
that title. Under this clause, if my 
Amendment is inserted in it, any per- 
son will be able in any part of the 
Three Kingdoms to manufacture Utrecht 
velvet or Brussels carpet and call those 
articles by those names. This Proviso, 
however, which I suggest will go in the 
direction of rendering it impossible to 
use names which indicate places of 
origin only outside those places. I 
think that this Amendment is really 
a test of the bond fides of those who 
say that they desire to protect the Bal- 
briggan industry. If the clause stands 
in its present form unamended, what 
will be easier than for a manufacturer 
who does not live in Balbriggan, and 
who does not carry on business there, 
but who makes what he calls Balbriggan 
goods, to say that the use of the word 
‘“‘ Balbriggan” was not unlawful at the 
time of the passing of this Act. If it be 
possible for a manufacturer carrying on 
his business elsewhere than at Balbrig- 
gan to prove that it was not unlawful 
to use the word Balbriggan at the time 
of the passing of the Act, what, I would 
ask, becomes of the argument of the hon. 
Member? I submit that this Clause 4, 
without the Proviso I propose, willsimply 
make nonsense of Clause 3. It is not 


unlawful at the present moment to use 
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the word Balbriggan—to stamp that 
word on hose manufactured anywhere 
in the United Kingdom. Therefore, 
after the passing of this Act it will be 
still possible for anyone to use the word 
Balbriggan. If you take Clause 3 by 
itself, it would appear as though the 
manufacturer would not be entitled to 
do it ; but with Clause 4 he will be per- 
fectly free. If the hon. Member does not 
accept the provision I propose, I shall 
feel it my duty to move the omission 
of the clause. I would rather, how- 
ever, have the clause with the addi- 
tion. The clause, with my Amend- 
ment, would protect a manufacturer 
anywhere in the manufacture of an 
article known under a generic title; 
but the clause, as it stands, would not 
rotect the manufacturer of articles be- 
onging specially to a certain district, 
or, rather, would not prevent the fraudu- 
lent use of a name which indicates 
merely a place of origin, like that of 
Balbriggan. I repeat, Sir, that this Pro- 
viso I now submit to the Committee is a 
test of the bona fides of those who say 
that they desire to protect the declining 
industries of Balbriggan. I desire to 
protect these declining industries, and 
that is why I bring forward this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): The hon. Member who has just 
sat down (Mr. Clancy) expresses the 
opinion that this clause is inserted for 
the express purpose of defeating the 
claims of the manufacturers of Balbrig- 
gan. I can assure the hon. Member 
that it was inserted with the very con- 
trary object—namely, with the view of 
protecting everybody who had any claim 
before the passing, or who may have 
any claim after the passing of this Act, 
to prevent the name of a place of orign 
being wrongly used. I should be glad 
if it could be possible for a Representa- 
tive of the Government to get up and 
say that the use of the word “ Balbrig- 
gan” by outside manufacturers would 
be rendered illegal, excluding from that 
provision all other generic terms ; but I 
can assure the hon. Member that a wit- 
ness came before the Select Committee 
upstairs—a witness representing one of 
the most honourable, and I may say 
one of the most illustrious business 
houses this country ever produced— 
namely, the firm of J. & R. Morley, a 
firm against which, at any rate, during 
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the whole of my lifetime, there has 
never been an imputation—a witness 
came from that firm and stated they 
sold more goods called Balbriggan in a 
single day manufactured in the Midland 
Counties than were made in Balbriggan 
in the course of a year. I can sympa- 
thize with the views of the Balbriggan 
manufacturers, when they see their in- 
dustries declining, and when they see 
such large industries carried on else- 
where, and the popularity which is given 
to the name of their town. I can quite 
understand that a feeling of jealousy 
should exist there, and that discontent 
should prevail at the use of the name 
Balbriggan. But generic names grow 
up in many ways, and attach them- 
selves to many classes of goods. Take 
the word “‘arras,’’ for instance, as a 
description of tapestry. That is now a 
word incorporated in the English lan- 
guage, and describes every kind of 
tapestry that is made. I was looking 
only to-day through a trade list of 500 
pages, and almost upon every page I 
saw a considerable number of generic 
names, and certainly if you started pro- 
tecting all those names every honest 
tradesman in the country would be hit 
the day after the passing of the Act. I 
open the book at the name ‘ carpet,” 
and there find ‘‘ Brussels,” ‘‘ Blenheim,” 
‘* Kidderminster,” ‘‘ Wilton,” ‘* Ax- 
minster,” and other descriptions. Why, 
Kidderminster now makes ‘ Wilton,” 
‘* Axminster,” and ‘ Brussels,” carpets. 
Scotland makes most of the ‘ Kidder- 
minsters ;’’ and ‘‘ Blenheims”’ are made 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Dutch carpets are made mostly in the 
North of Scotland. This is an example 
of what occurs in almost every branch 
of industry. If any hon. Member would 
open one of those voluminous books, 
the Civil Service lists, he would find on 
every page almost a generic name. Even 
in agriculture it isthe same. TakeStilton 
cheese, for instance. It is now made all 
over the Midland Counties. The same 
thing occurs in the case of many other 
articles. I should be very glad if we 
could by this Bill put an end to false 
description ; and I think we shall go a 
great way to dothat. I have no doubt 
some men do desire to pass their goods 
off as goods of original manufacture. 
That cannot be said of Balbriggan ; be- 
cause I am bound to say that Balbriggan 
goods have been made on an enormous 
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scale for many years in Leicestershire 


and Nottinghamshire. These are dis- 
tricts in which Balbriggan goods were 
made certainly as far back as I can re- 
member, and my recollection goes back 
nearly 50 years. If the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
can devise anything that will satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland that they 
shall have most complete protection 
given them, I shall not oppose any such 
Amendment. At the same time, it does 
require great care that you do not deal 
in such a manner with the trade of the 
country as to obliterate names. Open 
the list at Irish linen, and the first thing 
you find is Brown Holland. Brown 
Holland, we all know, is linen cloth, 
originally made in Holland. It is now 
made in Belfast. French cambrics are 
all made in the North of Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE: No; they are marked 
Belfast. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, no. French 
cambrics come almost exclusively from 
the North of Ireland. Nobody believes 
they are buying French linen when they 
buy French cambrics. They are buying 
an article which, no doubt, originated 
in Cambria, but which is now made 
quite as well in Ulster as in France. 
We must take care that in protecting an 
honest trader by putting an end to false 
descriptions, we do not injure the honest 
trader by preventing the use of generic 
names. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella) has spoken 
under a complete misapprehension as to 
the Amendment which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Clancy) proposed. The Amend- 
ment does not apply directly or indi- 
rectly to the question of generic names ; 
and, therefore, all the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observations with reference to 
generic names seem to me to be com- 
pletely and utterly beside the object of 
the Amendment. In addition to that, I 
must remark that some of his examples 
were not happy. Stilton, as applied to 
cheese, and Kidderminster, as applied to 
carpets, and so on, are generic names. 
They are well understood to be generic 
names, and this clause does not inter- 
fere with the use of generic names. The 
right hon. Gentleman was quite delicate 
in dealing with the object of this clause, 
which is to prevent false trade descrip- 
tions. If he looks at the end of Clause 3, 
he will discover that— 
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‘The expression ‘ false trade description ’ 
means a trade description which is false in a 
material respect as regards the goods to which 
it is applied.” 


He need not be in the slightest degree 
troubled as to generic names. No one 
is deceived by them. No one supposes, 
when he buys an Axminster carpet, that 
he buys a carpet which has been manu- 
factured in Axminster. What is the 
object of Clause 4 as it now stands? 
This is a Bill to amend the Merchandize 
Marks Law. It was discovered that 
under the Act of 1862 serious frauds 
were perpetrated. When, for instance, 
the people of a certain locality in Ireland 
had, by hard work and the making of 
honest goods, obtained a reputation for 
their goods, some of our friends in Eng- 
land calmly walked in, printed the name 
of the place on their goods, and sold 
them asif they had come from the place. 
There was no necessity for giving a name 
such as Balbriggan to English goods, 
unless some advantage was gained by 
doing so. We must assume that by the 
use of the name the men using it ob- 
tained a pecuniary advantage. That 
fraud having existed, and the law having 
been ineffectual to punish the fraud, a 
Bill is introduced which, under Clause 3, 
would punish the fraud effectually. And 
then comes Clause 4, which makes us, 
as the old drill-sergeant says, ‘“‘as you 
was.” It legalizes the fraud which, up 
to the present, has escaped punishment 
by reason of the inefficiency of the law. 
Clause 4 absolutely gives the fraud 
legislative sanction, and says to these 
dishonest manufacturers—‘‘ Bless you, 
my children ; blast the reputation of 
these poor Irish workers ; and if the law 
was ineffectual to punish you before, 
why we will give you absolute protec- 
tion and immunity now.” It is not pro- 
posed that the section should apply to 
generic names. No such proposal has 
been made; but it is proposed that this 
immunity shall not apply to a descrip- 
tion as to a place or country—a distinct 
description indicating forcibly the place 
or country in which the goods were pro- 
duced. In the face of that fact, I can- 
not see how the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) as 
to generic names can apply to the pro- 
posed Amendment. The case is a simple 
one. A fraud has been perpetrated 
by wealthy English manufacturers— 
Liberals and Conservatives alike—the 
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law has been ineffectual to punish those 
guilty of this wretched fraud ; and now 
the House of Commons is asked to give 
its legislative sanction to that fraud. I 
hope the House of Commons will do no 
such thing, but that it will say this fraud 
shall not continue. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
As there is a great deal of interest felt 
on this question in my constituency, I 
should like to ask the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
whether, in his opinion, it is now legal 
or illegal to print on stockings made in 
Leicestershire or Nottinghamshire, Bal- 
briggan? When I buy goods marked 
Balbriggan, I naturally suppose they 
come from Balbriggan. I should like 
to know what is the law upon the ques- 
tion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
have the greatest sympathy with those 
whose case has been represented to us 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin County (Mr. Clancy). I cannot 
a feeling that where a particular 
mode of manufacture has sprung up in 
some place and the name of the place has 
been attached to it, the use of the name 
in other places deprives the name of the 
value it otherwise would have. But it 
is really too late in the day to deal with 
this matter by any particular case. Many 
cases of this kind can be cited. Take 
the case of Bradford goods. The name 
of Bradford is frequently given to goods 
made in places far away from that place 
—goods made in Norwich and other 
places are often called Bradford goods. 
My answer to the hon. Member for Mid 
Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle) is this. It 
is simply a question of fact. These mat- 
ters can only be dealt with according to 
the facts. The question is, whether or 
not a false description is used to indicate 
that the goods are of some particular 
class or description of manufacture. No 
one can say, without having the facts 
before them, whether or not the name 
has acquired in the trade a description 
of the class of goods or mode of manu- 
facture. If I could have framed words 
to meet the views of hon. Gentlemen, I 
should have been glad. I am not at all 
sure that when the Bill comes to be 
worked it will not be found to be too 
stringent. At any rate, I think we should 
only defeat the object of the Bill if we 
attempted to deal with the special case 
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which has been mentioned. There is the 
case of Whitworth screws. No one 
imagines that these screws are made by 
Whitworth. They are now understood 
to be screws of a certain size. I could 
mention many similar instances; there- 
fore, this Committee cannot deal with 
these matters, however hardly some 
people may be hit. I do not think it is 
possible to frame any words which will 
enable you to pick out particular in- 
stances for protection. I cannot help 
thinking that the effect of adopting the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Clancy) would be otherwise than 
to hit certain innocent people who ought 
not to be made the victims of the Crimi- 
nal Law. As far as I am concerned, the 
language of the Bill must stay where it 
is, as 1 am unable to frame any words 
which would protect small industries of 
the kind referred to without, at the same 
time, doing a great deal of injury. 

Mr. CLANCY: I must object to the 
interpretation put on my Amendment by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster). My Amend- 
ment would not merely protect Balbrig- 
gan, but all industries situated like 
Balbriggan. I perfectly agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
must be a question of fact, and my 
Amendment, if carried with the addition 
I propose to make, will not alter the 
character of the Bill in this respect. I 
observe that not only will the Govern- 
ment not agree to the provision pro- 
posed to be added, but they do rot seem 
to understand it. I suppose that arises 
from the fact that my Amendment has 
not been on the Paper. I propose to 
give them an opportunity of seeing it on 
the Paper. I beg to move, Sir, that 
you do now report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Clancy.) 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I hope 
the hon. Member will not press his 
Amendment upon the Committee. This 
Bill has been considered most carefully 
by a Committee composed of Members 
representing all shales of opinion 
in the House, and there is no sort 
of Party bias or feeling in connection 
with the matter. We had one all im- 
portant duty to perform—namely, to 
protect the whole industries of the 
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United Kingdom against fraud. We 
have done that to the best of our ability, 
and I must say I do not think the hon. 


Member will be doing a service to Bal- | 


briggan or any other place by pressing 
this Motion. 

Mr. CLANOY: Ido not propose to 
withdraw my Amendment, and I will not 
allow the hon. Gentleman to run away 
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think the Government should not stand 
in the way of reporting Progress. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I certainly think 
it would be as well to allow Progress to 
be reported, and to allow the Amend- 
ment to appear upon the Paper. If in 
the meantime the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General can find it 





in his power to make any proposal which 





with theinsinuation that I am obstructing | would be to the advantage of this par- 
the progress of this Bill. Iam simply | ticular industry, I am sure he would be 
fighting for an industry that is now de-| the last in the world to refrain from 
clining, and that ought to enlist the | taking such action. 
sympathies of all hon. Members present.; Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Mem- | W.): I was under some little alarm 
bers cheer that statement. They profess; when I heard my right hon. Friend 
to have sympathy for this declining in-| below me (Mr. Mundella), under the 
dustry, but I think I should have some plea of sympathy with Balbriggan, pro- 
practical evidence of that sympathy. | pose to revise the structure of this Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite said fairly | Mr. MUNDELLA: No, no. 
enough that there is no question of poli-| Mr. ILLINGWORTH: But he made 
tics in this matter. I agree with him. | an appeal to the hon. and learned Gen- 
I have not made it a political question, | tleman the Attorney General, and asked 
and in proof of that I may point out that him whether he could not see his way to 
the gentleman who owns the principal | do something by way of modification of 
factory in Balbriggan is a most deter- | this clause to meet the difficulty which 
mined and bitter opponent of my own. | hasarisen in connection with Balbriggan. 
That fact, however, makes no difference | I believe we all of us are inclined to do 
tome. What I look to is the good of justice in this case of Balbriggun—and 
the whole of my constituents, irrespec- not only in this case, but in all other 
tive of politics. Theobservations of the parts of the United Kingdom—butI am 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the bound to say that if we go to a Division 
Board of Trade would seem to imply upon this matter, I shall be bound to 
that I am acting upon some political | vote against the hon. Member. I do not 
bias, but that is wholly ridiculous and| think that we should do any Irish 
absurd. I must, Sir, press my Motion industry any service at all if we voted 
for reporting Progress. for this Amendment. I maintain that if 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): We all | we water down this clause weshall simply 
know very well that it is impossible to make it a monument of folly, and that 
pass an Amendment of this kind with | our action will only have the effect of pro- 
critical examination of its merits, and | ducing an enormous crop of litigation. 
with clear understanding of what its /I believe that by the proposed modifica- 





effects will be upon other parts of the 
text, at this hour of the morning. It is 
now half-past 2 o’clock, and I think it 
only reasonable that an adjournment 
should take place for one day. I have 
not consulted my hon. Friend upon the 
point, but no doubt if an adjournment 
is granted he wiliin the meantime puta 
Notice upon the Paper stating what his 
Amendment is, and between now and 
to-morrow night the Government would 
have an opportunity of extending that 
Amendment and saying whether they 
cannot propose words or suggest some 
Amendment which would apply to the 
case of Balbriggan and others of the 
same kind. Under the circumstances, I 


tion of Clause 4 you would hit a blow 
at the Belfast and other industries of 
Ireland which would be far greater in 
extent than any good yuu could do to 
Balbriggan. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riremte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I under- 
stand that this point is really the only 
important point remaining to be disposed 
of. If we can get rid of this there is 
nothing to prevent the Bill goingthrough 
to-night. It seems to me altogether 
useless to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of the measure, seeing that the 
point upon which delay would take 
place is one upon which the Government 
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feel it to be altogether impossible to 
give way. 

Mr. CLANCY: I would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General if he could accept the Amend- 
ment in this form—‘“ Provided this sec- 
tion shall not apply to a description 
not being a generic title ” and so on? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I would 
point out to the hon. Member that that 
is already in the Bill as it stands. May 
I again point out that itis an offence in 
any trade description to make a false 
representation as to the place or country 
where the goods are produced. Hon. 
Members who have read this Bill must 
have seen that it is an offence against 
Sections 2 and 3 to make a statement 
false in any material respect as to the 
production of goods, and that Section 4 
provides for trade descriptions which are 
used to indicate that the goods are of a 
particular class of manufacture only. 
That I understand to be a proper expla- 
nation of a generic name, and I cannot 
accept any other language. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Would it not be possible for the Govern- 
ment to postpone this clause and to go 
on with the rest of the Bill? They must 
look forward to considerable opposition 
on this matter. We are not asking for 
the protection of Irish industries in the 
ordinary sense, but we are asking for 
protection for a certain class of Irish 
manufacturers against absolute fraud. 

Mr. DE LISLE: I would wish to 
endeavour to persuade the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Motion. I would point 
out to him that under the terms of this 
Bill it will be quite competent for the 
Balbriggan manufacturers to select a 
new trade mark which will distinguish 
real Balbriggan goods from goods known 
as Balbriggan. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I hope at this hour 
of the morning we shall not be put to 
the trouble of dividing. The Govern- 
ment should remember that this is the 
first day on the Bill, andI would put it 
to them that surely it is not unreason- 
able that the Irish Members should have 
an opportunity of putting their Amend- 
ment into print so that we may go on 
with it to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANCE: I believe this is the 
only contentious clause in the Bill, and 
there is nothing to prevent us from dis- 


posing of it to-morrow. Let us postpone 
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this clause, and we can go through all 
the others in five minutes. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: 
Agreed, agreed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. CLANCY: Yes. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be post- 
poned,” put, and agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 

Mr. CLANCY: When do the Govern- 
ment propose to take the Bill again? 

Mr. JACKSON: On Thursday. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—[{Birx 220.] 

(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, Vr. Collings, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (Lon- 
don University), in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said, that the ex- 
tension of free libraries in the Metro- 
polis had been much checked, because 
the area prescribed under the law as it 
stood was the parish. Some of the Metro- 
politan parishes were, of course, large, 
and they constituted a very suitable 
area. Many, however, were very small, 
and in them the parishioners naturally 
felt that if they established a free 
library, the whole expense would fall 
on them, while their neighbours would 
share the benefit. For various adminis- 
trative purposes those parishes were 
already grouped in District Boards, and 
it was believed by the supporters of free 
libraries, that their adoption would be 
much encouraged by permitting the area 
adopted to be either the parish or the 
district, as preferred. The only other 
provision to which he need refer 
applied to small places and villages, 
where the rateable value was so small, 
that the maximum rate—namely, 1d. in 
the pound—was insufficient to erect or 
even rent a building, and when it 
would permit the application of the Act 
to lending libraries. The provision was, 
however, applicable to larger places, 
which might prefer, before going to 
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greater expense, to establish a lending 
library. He hoped thatthe adoption of 
the Bill would promote the establish- 
ment of free libraries, and he trusted it 
would meet with the approval of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’”’— 
(Sir John Lubbock)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read asecond time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENS 
COMPENSATION BILL. 

(Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Finch-Hatton, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gurdon, Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Norton.) 

[BILL 306.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 5 (Compensation). 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton), who had given Notice of an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 14, to leave 
out “with the previous consent in 
writing of the landlord,” said, at this 
hour of the morning (2.45 a.m.), I 
intend to move my Amendment in as 
few words as possible. This Bill pro- 
poses to protect the vegetable crops of 
cottage gardeners and the holders of 
allotments ; but it does not do so in re- 
spect to their fruit bushes. As Clause 5 
now stands, before a cottager plants 
his gooseberry bushes, he must ob- 
tain the written consent of his land- 
lord. I am perfectly certain the hon. 
Members who have introduced the Bill 
do not desire to enact such an ab- 
surdity as that. The planting of fruit 
bushes is merely a question of a few 
shillings; but a few shillings are of 
great importance to a poor man. I 
sincerely trust the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
will consent to the Amendment I have 
placed on the Paper. There is a social 
and sanitary aspect to this question. 
The cultivation of fruit in cottage 
gardens and allotments ought to be 
encouraged. Cottage gardens and allot- 
ments are of good, notso much asa matter 
of profit, but because their cultivation 
tends to increase a poor man’s home com- 
forts, and if you throw any impediment 
in the way of their cultivation, you throw 
an impediment in the way of social im- 
provement. Home comforts are of the 
greatest importance, as they tend to 
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keep a man away from the public-house. 
I hope this petty restriction to the _— 
ing of fruit bushes will be removed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, to leave out the words ‘‘ with the 
previous consent in writing of the land- 
land.” —(Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.): The words which the hon. Member 
proposes to leave out refer only to fruit 
trees and fruit bushes. The Bill only 
conforms in this respect with the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1883, which provides, in Part I. of 
the First Schedule, under the head of 
Planting of Orchards or Fruit Bushes, 
that the consent of the landlord must be 
obtained to the planting of orchards and 
fruit bushes. ‘The Bill, therefore, only 
a that labourers shall be asked 
to do what tenant farmers are required 
to do. 


Question put. 
The House divided : ~Ayes 88; Noes 
39: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 284.) 
[2.50 a.m. ] 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), who had the following Notice 
on the Paper :— 

‘In page 2, to add the following sub-section: — 
‘For any outbuildings, pigsties, drains, or 
other structural improvements made by the 
tenant upon his holding.’ ” 
said: I hope the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck) will see his way to 
accept the Amendment which stands in 
my name, at any ratein a modified form. 
What I am anxious to do for the 
cottagers by this Amendment is to pro- 
tect the little pigsties and poultry- houses 
which they, in numerous cases, build 
themselves. I cannot understand why, 
when we are granting them a boon, we 
should not do it in a large-handed 
manner. If we are to give them com- 
pensation for what they have spent in 
the way of their crops, and fruit trees, 
and so on, the argument applies equally 
with respect to the small erections in the 
shape of pigsties and poultry-houses 
which they put up. These places cost 
money to the cottagers, and it appears to 
me to be the principle upon which this 
Bill is framed that they should get their 
money’s worth. I do not want to make 
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a long story of it; but I am able to say, 
from the inquiry I took the trouble to 
make yesterday of labourers in my own 
neighbourhood in Essex, that cottagers 
are in the habit of building these little 
places. One man told me he spent £1 
on a pigstye, and another told me he 
spent 10s. It is quite true that these 
places are not intrinsically of much 
value, but they are of some value to 
the tenant who succeeds to the cottage, 
while they would be utterly worthless if 
pulled down and takenaway. Itis very 
important that no restriction of any kind 
should be put upon the erection of these 
places ; because, very often, cottagers are 
able by the rearing of pigs and poultry 
to augment very considerably the miser- 
able pittance they receive in the shape 
of wages. If you do not adopt some 
such Amendment as I have placed on 
the Paper, you deprive cottagers of a 
legitimate source of income ; because, as 
one labourer told me yesterday, he 
would have put up a pigstye at a cottage 
he formerly occupied if it had not 
been for the consciousness that he 
would lose it when he left the cottage, 
We want to encourage the thrift of our 
labourers, and I cannot conceive any 
better way of doing that than teaching 
them to assist themselves, and to add to 
their income by means of the raising of 
poultry, eggs, and so on. It may be 
said that they have compensation under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act; and as 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Seale-Hayne) has just been thrown out 
by an appeal to the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, I will point out that in the 
Amendment I will submit to the House, 
I am strictly following the provisions of 
that Act. If it is said that these poor 
people can get what they want under this 

ill, I say that that is not so. This Bill 
has been called a ‘‘twopenny halfpenny” 
Bill, and some say it will be worthless to 
the agricultural labourer ; but that is not 
true. It can be made most useful and 
valuable; because, under it, the agricul- 
tural labourers may obtain those benefits 
which you gave to the farmers. Under 
the larger Act, they cannot get com- 
pensation for poor and small structures, 
hardly worth more than 5s. or 10s. I 
proposed this Amendment the other 
evening, and I quite admit that at the 
first blush it may appear to go a little 
too far. I propose to give compensation 
for any drain, or fowl-house, or pig- 
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house, or any other structure made by 
the tenant on his holding. It is said 
that under those words the tenant might 
be able to get compensation for a struc- 
ture altogether disproportionate to his 
holding, and which ought not to be 
erected by him. If the hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Edward Birk- 
beck) would accept anything of this 
kind, I should be prepared to limit it in 
this way so as to make it read—‘ Com- 
pensation fordrains, or any outbuildings, 
pig-houses, fowl-houses, &c., with the 
written consent of his landlord.”’ I ob- 
jected to insert these words in the last 
Amendment; but I should have no ob- 
jection to their adoption in this Amend- 
ment. I would only say that in granting 
this boon to the agricultural labourer 
we should give it largely, and with a 
generous and open hand. In this way 
we should be doing a good thing for 
our labourers, and if any of the hon. 
Members opposite will support this 
proposal, and join us in an endeavour 
to legisiate in this spirit, I do not think 
he will have anything to fear when he 
meets the agricultural labourers on a 
future election day. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member propose to substitute these 
words for the Amendment he first pro- 
posed? (Mr. Conyneare: Yes.] He 
has now moved— 

** For any outbuildings, pigsties, drains, or 

other structural improvements made by the ten- 
ant on his holding, with the written consent of 
the landlord.” 
Is it your pleasure that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn for the purpose 
of substituting the new Amendment ? 
| Cries of “ Yes!” | 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

New Amendment substituted. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): The alteration which has 
just been made in the Amendment makes 
allthe difference. We think the labourers 
will say in respect to this Bill, ‘‘ Save us 
from our friends!’ I was in hopes that 
the measure would pass through the 
House in the simple form in which it 
was first proposed, and that it would 
deal with compensations amounting to 
5s., 108., 158., and 20s., or some such 
small amounts. If the Bill had been of 
such a nature it would have been of 
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great benefit to the labourer. But if 
we put in the Bill provisions which lay 
upon the landlord the obligation of pay- 
ing higher compensation for that which 
will be of no earthly use to him, and 
which the incoming tenant, who will bea 
poor man, will not be able to pay for, 
we should be doing a serious injury to 
the labourer. It must be remembered 
that the incoming tenant will be a man 
earning 10s. or 11s. or 12s. a-week, and 
that out of that he will not possibly be 
able to pay any large sum for the im- 
provements of the outgoing tenant. I 
am afraid that the Bill is already ruined 
so far as doing practical good to poor 
men is concerned—ruined by those who 
should have protected the interests of 
those persons. I agree that this Bill is 
one which is worth talking about, but I 
maintain that it is one as to which we 
should know that about which we are 
talking. In the last Parliament the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was brought 
down to 10 and to five acres. I moved 
an Amendment that it should be avail- 
able down to two acres, and I was 
sensible of the difficulties that would 
arise even as to so small a holding as 
two acres. It is evident that if you are 
to adopt the machinery of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act in connection with 
this measure—and this seems to be the 
idea of some hon. Members—the Bill 
will not be workable at all. I have 
considered for years by what means we 
could secure compensation to these poor 
people ; but it has been reserved to the 
hon. Baronet opposite to hit upon the 
plan in this Bill—a plan quite unscien- 
tific, very rough and ready, but one 
which will be effectual. It must always 
be borne in mind that expenses may 
have to be incurred in connection with 
the securing of this compensation. If 
the man is compelled to go to the 
County Court or to the Land Commis- 
sion, or to make use of such contrivances, 
he may be put to more expense than he 
would get in the shape of compensation. 
Again, if the landlord, when he lets a 
small cottage for 1s. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d. 
a-week, is to be subjected to the lia- 
bility of paying 15s. or £1 for a pigsty 
which he might not want, and which 
the incoming tenant might have no use 
for, and would not be able to pay for if 
he had use for it, you may rely upon it 
that this particular class of cottagers 
will have reason to complain of the 
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action of a Bill of this kind, which, it 
is said, is introduced for their benefit. I 
am quite aware of the desire hon. Mem- 
bers may have to put me in the position 
of opposing this Bill. I have studied 
the labourers’ question for years—— 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I rise 
to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I see no question of 
Order before the House. I call on the 
hon. Member (Mr. Collings). 

Mr. BIGGAR: I rise to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Jesse Collings. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I was say- 
ing when interrupted, that I have studied 
the agricultural labourer’s question, and 
that my desire is to give him real bene- 
fit, and that I am content to oppose 
Amendments which will not benefit the 
labourer, and which, in a measure of 
this kind, will be found to his disadvan- 
tage. AsI said before, the Bill would 
have been seriously injured by the last 
Amendment. By the present Amend- 
ment, as it stands upon the Paper, the 
Bill would be rendered absolutely un- 
workable, and be an injury to the 
labourers. But seeing that the hon. 
Gentleman has met the difficulty by 
adding the words “ with the landlord’s 
consent in writing’ — there can be 
no objection to the proposal. I shall 
have great pleasure in supporting it. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I do not propose to follow the somewhat 
discursive remarks of the hon. Member ; 
but, as I quite agree with him that it 
is desirable that matters of this kind 
should be discussed by those who know 
what they are talking about, I would 
venture to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and to the House, what must be 
within the knowledge of all hon. Mem- 
bers who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the Agricultural Holdings Act 
has no limit whatever—five acres, or 
two acres, or anything else—in its ap- 
ee. but applies to any holding 

owever small, as well as to the largest. 
The merit of this Bill is that it provides 
for cases which might otherwise, by 
agreement as to length of tenancy or 
manner of cultivation, be excluded from 
compensation under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. I hope that now the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
has been altered by the suggestions of 
the hon. Member for the Rugby Divi- 
sion (Mr, Oobb) and myself, it will be 
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accepted. It places the allotment holder 
in all cases exactly in the same position 
as the tenant farmer under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK: I am 
quite ready to accept the Amendment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): With the permission of the 
House, I would now ask that this Bill 
be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Edward Birkbeck.) 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I do not wish to stand in the way of the 
Bill being read a third time ; but I think 
it undesirable that it should leave this 
House without a distinct statement of 
the sense in which, and on which alone 
it is accepted on this side of the House. 
We regard the measure with satisfac- 
tion as an opportunity to this House of 
recording its opinion that tenant right 
should be given to the smallest holder 
of the land as well as to the largest; 
but we retain our opinion that the pro- 
cedure of the measure will largely defeat 
the purpose with which the Bill is in- 
troduced. We think, and I am sure I 
am expressing the opinion of many hon. 
Members, that the principle of this Bill 
would be better carried out by amend- 
ing the Agricultural Holdings Act so as 
to cover the cases which might now be 
excluded from its benefits, and to sim- 
plify and cheapen its procedure. The 
merit of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, was that it very largely placed 
the tenant farmer in an independent 
position in regard to his landlord. The 
fault of this Bill is, that while recog- 
nizing the principle of tenant right for 
the allotment holder, it carries out the 
principle in such a way that it makes 
the allotment holder and the cottager 
more dependent on the landlord than 
he was before. We all know that the 
body of Gentlemen who will have to 
apply this measure if it becomes an Act, 
with whom will lie the appointment of 
an arbitrator, will be the County Jus- 
tices, and that the County Justices are 
simply a select committee of the land- 
lords of the county, and are identical in 
interests and feelings with the landlords. 
[Cries of ““Agreed!”] It is all very 
well for hon. Gentlemen on the other 

Mr. Channing 
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side to say ‘‘Agreed;” but I assert 
my right to state the grounds upon 
which, and upon which only, I can 
accept this Bill, and I have some right 
to do so, as I think I probably repre- 
sent as large or a larger number of 
allotment holders than any other Mem- 
ber of this House. By this Bill you 
give rights to one man as against ano- 
ther man; and, at the same time, by 
the procedure you adopt, you make the 
second man his own judge in an action 
brought against himself. I am sure 
there are many county magistrates who 
would act justly and with generous con- 
sideration in questions of compensation ; 
but my objection is to the principle of 
the thing. It makes the interested party 
the judge in his own case, and it puts 
the allotment holder more than ever 
under the influence of the landlord. As 
the Bill is framed, it is not so much 
a tenant-right Bill as a Bill to extend 
the powers of the Primrose League. 
(Laughter.} It is all very well for 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
to laugh; but we who represent agri- 
cultural constituencies in the Midlands 
know the operations of the Primrose 
League, and know very well that a cot- 
tager who is a Radical and a Dissenter 
will not stand the same chance as a 
cottager and allotment holder who is a 
subservient Tory, and who gets catered 
for by the blanket and coal fund 
through assiduous attendances at the 
parish church. The procedure clauses 
as they stand make this Bill a sham. 
I repeat we only assent to this Bill as 
asserting the principle of tenant right 
for the allotment holder, because the 
election in the Spalding Division gives 
confidence to look forward to other bye- 
elections which will before long bring 
the day when we on this side of the 
House will be in a position to turn this 
Bill from a sham into a reality. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
sincerely hope the third reading will 
not be taken to-night. We have already 
been kept here to a very late hour, and 
there are a certain number of Members 
who take an interest in this Bill who 
are not now present. I do not see why 
the Bill should be read ‘a third time in 
this unseemly fashion. The third read- 
ing may reasonably be postponed, say, 
until Thursday, by which time we may 
be able to digest what has been done cn 
Report. 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I hope 
the third reading will be taken to-night. 
The Bill is by no means an important 
one. The agricultural labourer should 
be saved from his friends. I observe 
that the Bill gives the agricultural 
labourer very little redress indeed. It 
strictly limits the compensation to small 
holdings; and then it provides that the 
Justices—the Tory gentlemen of the 
district—should appoint an arbitrator, 
with or without payment. I noticed 
that the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
about the necessity for rapid and 
cheap procedure raised no objection 
whatever to the clause which gives 
to these country gentlemen power to 
direct such moderate compensation 
which they think reasonable. I ob- 
serve, too, that there is nothing to 
prevent the landlord coming in, and 
saying to the tenant—‘‘ Will you agree 
that whenever you go out your compen- 
sation may be so much,”’ or to prevent 
the landlord, when he has prevailed 
upon the tenant to agree to accept so 
much, turning him into the road. I 
regard this Bill as worthless, because 
it will give a cottager no real protection. 
I trust this Bill will not be taken as a 
sample of the measure which the true 
Liberal Party will bring in for the benefit 
of the agricultural labourer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SEA- 
MEN’S VOTE) BILL.—{Br11 190.] 
(Mr, Atkinson, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. Grotrian, Mv. Thomas Sutherland, 
Mr. Ewart, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. King, 
Mr. Gourley, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Colonel 

Hill, Mr. Donkin.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): At this 
hour of the morning (3.25 a.m.) I will 
not detain the House more than three or 
four minutes in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill. The Bill is introduced 
by both Liberals and Conservatives, a 
fact which I hope will accelerate its 
passing. It is to give a measure of 


justice to those who have been prac- 
tically disfranchised up to the present 
time, and to give them the same facili- 
ties of exercising the suffrage which 
men who are in a better position have. 
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Masters of Arts are able to vote by 
voting papers; but seamen, who may 
not be able to leave their ships, are not 
able to vote in this way. The only ob- 
jection that has been raised to the Bill 
is, that it is impossible to reach all sea- 
men ; but, surely, that objection implies 
approval of the measure. We can reach 
all men engaged in the coasting trade, 
and many others also. The argument 
that we cannot do justice to all is really 
no argument at all. It has been said 
that the Bill destroys, to some extent, 
the secrecy of the Ballot; but that may 
be avoided by omitting in Committee 
one line and a half of Clause 5. It cer- 
tainly is not necessary to press that part 
of the clause, which provides that the 
voting papers shall be read. The asser- 
tion that the Ballot is interfered with in 
any way does not hold good. But, 
whether it does or not, the system which 
obtains with reference to the voting of 
Masters of Arts in University Elections 
is the system provided in this Bill, con- 
sequently there is no new proposal 
made. I trust justice may be done to 
our seamen, who, hitherto, have prac- 
tically been disfranchised. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. Atkinson.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raze HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Of course everybody 
sympathizes with the object my hon. 
Friend has in introducing this Bill, and 
looking at the galaxy of names on the 
back of the Bill, the man would be 
hardy who attempted to resist the 
measure. It becomes my duty, however, 
to point out in what respects the Bill 
ought to be amended, before it is allowed 
to pass through Committee. | An hon. 
Memser: This is the second reading. | 
Iam going to state the understanding 
upon which the Government will con- 
sent to the second reading. It should 
be made quite clear, for instance, that 
the benefit of the Bill is to be extended 
only to such seamen who are actually at 
sea on the day of polling, which is not 
provided in the Bill as it stands. 
Secondly, some provision should be in- 
serted in the Bill to prevent a man 
voting twice. Under the Bill, as it stands, 
it is by no means clear that a man may 
not send in a voting paper, and also 
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vote personally. Then, at the end of 
Clause 5, an attempt is made to provide 
against a case in which a man shall 
have already voted at the same election. 
I do not know how that is to be known 
to the presiding officer. The scheduled 
form of voting paper should contain a 
declaration of inability to be present in 
person. If these, and a few other points 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by Amend- 
ments in Committee, the Government see 
no objection to the second reading of this 
Bill. These, however, are essential points 
upon which the Government must insist. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I trust the second reading of this Bill 
will not be taken at this hour. The Bill 
entirely changes the law, and opens the 
door to the grossest fraud by people 
who, as we have seen, by many of the 
election inquiries, have been specially 
susceptible to influence at election times. 
As it would be improper to detain the 
House at this hour, and impossible to 
take the second reading without discus- 
sion, I beg to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I hope the Government will 
accept the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the Debate, otherwise it will be 
necessary to go to a Division. This is 
a Bill which simply revolutionizes our 
election system. I am not going to enter 
into the merits of the Bill. AllI desire 
to say is that it would be perfectly 
monstrous to sanction a new principle 
of this kind in a thin House and at this 
hour of the morning. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 39 ; Noes 
52: Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 285.) 

[3.15 a.m. | 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
I beg to move the adjournment of the 
House. I appeal to whoever is in au- 
thority on the Government Bench, whe- 
ther it is not unreasonable that an im- 
portant change of the law like this 
should be pressed upon the House in 
its present jaded condition. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Illingworth.) 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
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Tae SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will withdraw 
his Motion, and that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Atkinson) will, in view of the Di- 
vision just taken, agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I hope 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Illingworth) will 
not withdraw his Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. It is pre- 
posterous to introduce a Bill of this sort 
at the fag end of the Session, when it 
cannot possibly come.on but in the early 
hours of the morning. It it better the 
Bill should be given its quietus at once. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): The 
Bill will lead to considerable debate, 
hence it is absurd to put it forward at 
this time of the morning. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member for West Bradford withdraw 
his Motion ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I am afraid 
I cannot, as I have received no assur- 
ance. 

Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Atkinson) agrees to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Then I ask 
leave to withdraw my Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Debate arising. 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL.—{Bux 141.] 
(Mr. Fulton, Captain Colomb, Mr. C. E. 
Spencer.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Captain Colom.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Perhaps some explanation will be 
given of the objects of this Bill. We 
have heard nothing whatever as to what 
it proposes to do. 

Captaris COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I did not like to trouble 
the House to explain the Bill at this 
hour of the morning, particularly 
as it has been in the hands of hon. 
Members for a considerable time. The 
object of the measure is to regulate 
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the powers of Water Companies to cut 
off the supply of water from occupiers 
when the owner is alone liable under 
the law for the water rate. In cases 
where, at present, the water would be 
cut off from tenants who would not be to 
blame, under this Bill, when it comes into 
operation, the Water Companies will not 
be able to take that course, but will have 
power to proceed against the landlord. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Do the Govern- 
ment agree with the Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes): Yes. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): For 
along time I opposed this measure ; 
but after it was printed, and I was able 
to see what its object was, I was con- 
vinced of its value. Since that time I 
have heard many complaints in the 
Metropolis of the operations of the 
Water Companies. I trust the Bill 
will meet with a favourable reception. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES BILL, 


Special Report from the Select Committee on 
the Butter Substitutes Bill, with Minutes of 
Evidence, brought up, and read; 

Oleomargarine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill re- 
ported, with an amended Title; Short Title 
changed to ‘“ Butterine (Fraudulent Sale) 
Bill; ’’ Bill, as amended, to be printed [Bill 
309]; re-committed to a Committee of the ole 
House for Thursday. 

Butter Substitutes Bill 
Amendment. 

Special Report and other Reports to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 208.] 


reported, without 





LIFE LEASES CONVERSION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill to 
provide for the Conversion of Leases for Lives 
into Leases for Years, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
Puleston, and Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 310.] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ HOLIDAYS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Thorburn, Bill entitling 
Agricultural Labourers in Scotland to certain 
Holidays in lieu of fair days and fast days, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Barclay, and Dr, Clark. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 311.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock in 
the morning. 


VOL, CCOXVI. [rnp series. | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th July, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Bris—First Reading— 
Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensa- 
tion® (155); Pauper Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 
land) (Superannuation) * (156). 

First Reading — Second Reading — Committee 
negatived— Third Reading—Consolidated Fund 
(No. 2),* and passed. 

Second Reading—First Offenders (140); Na- 
tional Debt and Local Loans ® (141). 

Royal Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
[60 & 51 Viet. c. 15]; Consolidated Fund 
(No. 2) [50 & 51 Vict. c. 14]; Truro 
Bishopric and Chapter Acts Amendment 
[59 & 51 Viet. ec. 12]; Colonial Service 
(Pensions) [50 & 51 Viet. c. 13]; Hyde 
Park Corner (New Streets) [50 & 51 Viet. c. 
56]; Christchurch (Southampton) Charter 
(Correction of Error) [50 & 51 Viet. c. 55). 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitts—Committee— Report 
— Oyster and Mussel Fisheries ® (136) ; 
Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell) * (134) ; 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) * 
(135). 

Report—Local Government (No. 4) * (125). 

Third Reading—Local Government (No. 3) * 
(124); Water ® (126), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Highways) [50 & 51 Viet. c. lvii]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) [50 & 51 Vict. c. lviii]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) 
[50 & 51 Vict. c. lix}; Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Orders [50 & 51 Vict. c. lxxiv]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (Limerick Water) [50 & 51 Vict. c. 
lxxv]; Commons Regulation (Ewer) Pro- 
visional Order [50 & 51 Vict. c. lxxvi]; Com- 
mons Regulation (Laindon) Provisional 
Order [50 & 51 Viet. c. lxxvii]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Order (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) [50 & 51 Viet. c. Ixxxii]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Gas) [50 & 
51 Viet. c. 1xxxiii] ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) [50 & 51 Viet. c. 
lxxxiv]. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE — THE 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
It would be satisfactory, he thought, to 
their Lordships to hear that the volume 
which would contain a record of the 
proceedings of the Colonial Conference 
in the earlier part of the summer would 
be shortly published. It would be a 
valuable and interesting document, and 
he should be glad to hear that it was 
near publication. 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (The Earl 
of Onstow) said, that as soon as he re- 
ceived the Notice given privately by the 
noble Earl, he made inquiries as to the 
Report of the Colonial Conference, and 
he was happy to state that it would be 
laid upon the Table of that House that 
evening. It would be a very voluminous 
publication, consisting of two volumes, 
which would take some time to pass 
through the press, and before they came 
into their Lordships’ hands. With re- 
ference to the Notice of the noble Lord 
(Lord Lamington) last night, he desired 
to say that a Memorandum had been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office from the 
Finance Minister of Canada, Sir Charles 
Tupper, setting forth the manner in 
which the new duties would affect our 
manufactures. He was not aware that 
the document had been received when 
he replied to the noble Lord; but that 
document with the other Papers would 
now be laid on the Table. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY asked, 
whether the Report laid on the Table 
would be complete and verbatim, as 
promised, when he asked a Question 
on the subject some time ago? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sauispury): 
There are some matters relating to 
Foreign Powers which the Government 
are not able to give verbatim. There 
are also matters dealing with current 
negotiations not completed, and these, 
of course, cannot be given; but, other- 
wise, the Report will be verbatim. 

Tre Eart or ROSEBERY : According 
to the newspapers what passed at the 
Conference was something in the nature 
of an intellectual treat, and I should be 
glad to know if we shall ever have that 
Report ? 


LNo reply. ] 


EGYPT —THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CON- 
VENTION.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I beg to 
ask the noble Marquess a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
— Whether he has any news he can give 
us regarding the ratification or the non- 
ratification of the Egyptian Conven- 
tion ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
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AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sartssury): 
I have only this to say to the noble Earl, 
that the ratification has not been given, 
and has not been refused. 

Taz Eart or ROSEBERY: Will Sir 
Henry Wolff remain at Constantinople or 
not ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Sir 
Henry Wolff’s instructions are to leave 
Constantinople in the course of the week ; 
and I have not altered those instructions. 
I did not fix a day. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE asked the Lord 
President of the Council, (1) Whether 
the Technical Education Bill, of which 
Notice was given yesterday by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, would apply to 
Ireland ; (2) whether it would include 
agricultural education; and, (3) if not 
so contemplated originally, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
the advisability of enlarging its scope in 
this direction ? 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook), in 
reply, said, that the Bill which had been 
prepared was intended only for England, 
but the principle extended to Ireland, 
though the form of the measure might 
be unsuitable for that country, nor 
did he think that Ireland could be 
satisfactorily included in the Bill. With 
reference to agricultural education, that 
was a question which would hardly come 
under the original draft of the Bill. He 
had not yet been able to see his noble 
Friend who had charge of the Bill, so 
was unable to answer the third part of 
the Question of the noble Lord. 


THE IRISH LAND LAW BILL—THIRD 
READING. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lorp FITZGERALD: I ask your 
Lordships’ permission to make a very 
short personal explanation. Your Lord- 
ships may recollect that, on the third 
reading of the Irish Land Bill yesterday 
evening, I ventured to make some ob- 
servations on the debate of Friday night, 
and to a Motion brought forward by my 
noble Friends (Earl Spencer and the 
Earl of Arran} to amend the Govern- 
ment proposition as to the constitution 
of the Land Commission, by inserting 
in the Bill the names of Mr. Justice 
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O’Hagan and Mr. Litton, Q.C., as the 
Presidents of the two divisions of that 
tribunal. The Government had opposed 
that Amendment, and succeeded ona Divi- 
sion. The motive I had in referring to 
that event was to relieve the public mind 
in Ireland from the impression that the 
action of the Government and of the 
House expressed, directly or indirectly, 
any distrust or want of confidence in 
these eminent public servants. My 
Lords, I succeeded in obtaining the 
object I had in view in eliciting from 
my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, in 
appropriate language, an explanation of 
the views of the Government and a vin- 
dication of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan and of 
Mr. Litton; but, my Lords, I find that 
I have been myself misunderstood and 
misreported in a matter to me not unim- 
portant. In Zhe Times of this morning I 
am represented to have said— 


‘Lord Fitzgerald said that he desired it to 
be understood that in opposing the Amendment 
of the Earl of Arran to the 16th clause, which 
Amendment proposed that Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
and Mr. E. F. Litton should be respectively 
President of the two divisions.” 


My Lords, I desire to say that 1 did not 
oppose the Motion; and, on the con- 
trary, gave my vote in favour of the 
Amendment to insert the names in the 
Bill. If I have been misunderstood, or 
if there has been also a total omission of 
interesting and important details re- 
lating to the £5,000,000 granted under 
the Act of 1885. the blame entirely rests 
with me. I have, unfortunately, acquired 
a rather inveterate habit of addressing 
your Lordships in a low and conversa- 
tional tone, which very often does not 
reach the Gallery. I hope your Lord- 
ships will pardon me for this interruption 
of Business by an explanation of no 
importance, save that it may relieve 
two distinguished Judges from an un- 
pleasant impression as to my personal 
action. 


FIRST OFFENDERS BILL.—(No. 140.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


THe Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had passed the House of 
Commons, where it had met with general 
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approval. Not only that, but two years 
ago he (the Earl of Belmore) introduced 
a somewhat similar measure, which also 
received general approval from noble 
Lords, and especially from noble and 
learned Lords. The third reading of 
that Bill, however, was objected to on 
the part of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment. He re-introduced that Bill at the 
beginning of the present Session; but 
subsequently, on the introduction of the 
present Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, he moved to discharge the 
Order for the Second Reading. It 
was an unfortunate fact that a very 
large proportion of those who had 
been once convicted and imprisoned, 
after having undergone their sentence 
and been discharged, again came before 
the Criminal Courts charged with other 
offences. The first provision of the Bill 
was to the effect that, in any case in 
which a person was convicted of any 
offence for the first time, the Court 
might, in the exercise of its discretion 
and having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, release him on re- 
cognizance upon certain conditions—one 
of which was surveillance by such autho- 
rity as the Court might appoint, for 
breach of which the Court might have 
power to sentence him to any punish- 
ment to which he would have been 
liable if he had not been released. He 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
he had no intention of opposing the 
measure, but thought that the subject 
required to be treated with great care. 
The object aimed at by the Bill was 
good, but it embodied an entirely new 
principle. He was glad that the error 
had been avoided of trusting to the police 
the supervision of liberated offenders ; 
but had some doubt whether the super- 
vision that would be provided would 
command the confidence of the public. 
Hitherto Parliament had dealt with 
those who had undergone a portion of 
the whole of their punishment, whereas 
this measure proposed to release alto- 
gether those who had been convicted 
for the first time. He doubted whether 
the Courts would find it practicable to 
select the authorities who were to exer- 
cise supervision over the released per- 
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sons. Do what we would, supervision 
was very apt to fail where we most 
wanted it exercised. Persons who, when 
convicted for the first time, were not 
likely to return to a course of crime, 
would duly report themselves; but those 
who would not report themselves were 
just the class for whom supervision was 
needed, and it was almost impossible to 
follow them from one part of the country 
to another, as would have to be done if 
the Bill came into effect. He hoped, 
however, that the House would give the 
Bill a second reading. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that, while 
supporting the second reading of the 
Bill, he must observe that in many of its 
provisions it was very crudely drawn, 
and would require -to be very consider- 
ably amended before it passed their 
Lordships’ House. If the Government 
draftsman was responsible, the Bill must 
have been drawn when his full attention 
was not given to the subject. No man 
could have been engaged for any length 
of time in the administration of criminal 
justice without feeling the great in- 
justice which was done in the case of 
small offenders. Within the last year 
two boys hardly able to raise their faces 
above the bar were brought before him 
under the description ‘‘ previously con- 
victed.”” On making inquiries he dis- 
covered that the previous conviction was 
for stealing apples, and that the boys 
had suffered two months’ imprisonment 
for that offence. When he remembered 
what boys generally were, he could not 
regard it as other than a very cruel 
thing to brand them as criminals for 
such an offence. If those lads lived to 
the age of 60, any unscrupulous counsel 
might call a blush to their cheeks by 
asking whether they had not been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for theft. Great mischief was done by 
the record of these convictions, which, 
in the opinion of many, led to the inflic- 
tion of frightfully severe sentences for 
peccadilloes, which, even if repeated 70 
times, would be but peccadilloes after 
all. The instrument of punishment 
broke in your hand when you had 
nothing stronger to inflict for cruel and 
abominable crimes, and if there was not 
some moral proportion between the 
offence and the punishment. He did 
not say that there might not be cases in 

-which it might be necessary to inflict 
- punishment which one might be morally 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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certain would doharm. In the adminis- 
tration of justice you could not in many 
cases discriminate. One must often be 
acting in the dark; but it was most im- 
portant that the principle which lay at 
the root of this Bill, which was that a 
first offence should be passed over, and 
that a boy or girl should be allowed a 
second chance—a principle which was 
now wanting in our Criminal Law— 
should be embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He could confirm from personal 
observation of what was done in the 
States of America the utility of such a 
course. Inthe great State of New York 
there was a large reformatory containing 
700 or 800 boys, and as many girls ; no 
record was kept of their convictions ; 
their names were not recorded; they 
were known only by numbers ; they were 
taught some useful pursuit and were not 
treated as criminals, nor did they, in 
after life feel any shame at having been 
in that establishment, which was sup- 
ported by some of the ablest men in the 
State of New York. He hoped their 
Lordships would give a second reading 
to the Bill. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspvry) said, he was quite sure their 
Lordships would share the feelings of 
the Lord Chief Justice in the desire to 
do everything that could be done to 
make a marked distinction between a 
first offence and subsequent offences, 
when the circumstances were such as to 
justify leniency. The Government were 
not responsible for the framing of the 
Bill, and in the form in which it then 
stood he could not consent to its pass- 
ing; but the principle was undoubtedly 
good, and the clauses might be moulded 
in Committee into something better than 
they were in their present shape. As it 
stood at present, it would repeal the law 
which required the Judge, on a first con- 
viction for murder, to proncunce sen- 
tence of death, and it would allow the 
offender to go forth without punishment 
or imprisonment. It also seemed to be 
applicable to first offences, where the 
nature of those offences justified a de- 
parture from the ordinary procedure of 
the Criminal Law. He doubted, how- 
ever, if the provisions of the Bill were 
adhered to, it would do much to effect 
the improvement contemplated by its 
authors. Ifthe Bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Committee, 
as had been suggested, their Lordships 
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would have to take good care that it was 
amended. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he quite 
agreed that the Bill was sound in prin- 
ciple, and the House was indebted to the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Bel- 
more) for introducing it; but it would 
require careful supervision. He also 
agreed that the Bill should be sent be- 
fore a Select Committee, composed of 
noble and learned Lords fully experi- 
enced in the administration of the Crimi- 
nal Law of the country. He must say 
he had been often shocked at the out- 
rageous sentences frequently inflicted in 
the country districts. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
believed that if the Bill removed the 
taint of imprisonment for a first offence 
it would introduce greater punishment, 
for he feared it might be more difficult 
under the Bill for an offender to obtain 
employment if he was under police 
espionage than if he had served some 
small term of imprisonment. He would 
also remind the Lord Chief Justice that 
the Bill would make no alteration what- 
ever in the proportion of punishments 
to offences ; and, further, that the convic- 
tions would still be recorded, so that the 
offender would still lie under the stigma 
of having been convicted of felony. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday the 21st 
instant. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


— RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS IN 
TONGA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Arcusisuor or YORK, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether the Report of Sir Charles 
Mitchell on the persecutions in Tonga 
has been examined; and whether the 
information contained in it can be laid 
before the House without disadvantage 
to the Public Service, said, he would 
briefly state the substance of the reports 
which had been published as to the per- 
secutions in Tonga. A former Wes- 
leyan missionary named Baker had at- 
tained to political power, and had 
established a Free Church; and it was 
alleged that he had persecuted the Wes- 
leyans with the object of compelling them 
to join his new Free Church. There 
had been severe beatings and floggings, 
and all the worst elements of a religious 
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persecution. At last, some of the 
despairing Wesleyans made an attempt 
to assassinate Baker, and some members 
of his family were injured. It was said 
that six men were thereupon arrested, 
and were taken to a little island 60 yards 
long, where six graves had been dug. 
Two of these men confessed their com- 
plicity in the attack upon Baker, and 
exonerated the other four; but, without 
any form of trial, all six were shot one 
by one. The latest news received was 
that two shiploads of Wesleyans were to 
be deported to one of the Fiji Islands. 
The allegations of persecution had been 
inquired into by Sir Charles Mitchell, 
and it was stated that he had sent home 
a Report, which was accompanied by 
the depositions of 160 witnesses. He, 
therefore, wished to ask the Question of 
which he had given Notice. It might 
be a question whether the depositions 
should be published; but as great 
crimes appeared to have been committed 
it was hoped that the Report, or an ab- 
stract of it, with or without the evidence, 
might be laid before the country, in 
order that the attention of the people at 
home might be drawn to the persecu- 


tions. 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (The 


Earl of Onstow), in reply, said that the 
subject of the reported persecutions had 
not escaped the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and Sir Charles 
Mitchell had been to Tonga to make an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
ease, and he had sent home a Report 
and enclosures. It was a very full 
Report, and contained the depositions 
of a large number of witnesses. He 
could not give an absolute promise until 
the Report had been considered by the 
Government; but he hoped that the Re- 
port and the accompanying documents 
might be laid before Parliament. He 
could assure the most rev. Prelate, how- 
ever, that he had placed them in the 
hands of the printer, and had pressed 
that they might be put into type with- 
out delay. He hoped that the whole of 
the Papers might be presented to the 
House and distributed to their Lord- 
ships early next week, 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th July, 1887. 


MINUTES.]— Provisionat Orper Bitts — 
First Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
(Dublin, &c.) * [312]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (No. 9) * 
[296]. 

Considered as amended — Tramways (No. 1) 
[257]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


WAR OFFICE — ALBANY BARRACKS, 
PARKHURST, ISLE OF WIGHT— 
UNWHOLESOME WATER. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is truethat Albany Barracks, 
Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, is ordinarily 
supplied with unfiltered water derived 
from the surface drainage of an adjacent 
forest; if an outbreak of typhoid fever 
recently occurred in the barracks, and 
whether there was any reason to believe 
that it was connected with the use of 
impure water; whether it is true that 
pipes conveying Carisbrooke water to a 
neighbouring prison pass the barracks, 
and that water from them has been tem- 
porarily laid on to meet a failure of the 
ordinary supply ; and, if he will consider 
the propriety of permanently substi- 
tuting this purer water for that hitherto 
used ? 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The ordinary water supply of Albany 
Barracks, Parkhurst, is derived from 
the surface water of an adjoining forest; 
but after being collected the water is 
passed through ample filtration beds. 
This water has been repeatedly analyzed, 
and after filtration pronounced good and 
wholesome; but recently, from the long 
drought or other causes, the supply has 
become insufficient, and of inferior 
quality. In April there were three cases 
of typhoid fever; and in the absence of 
any other known insanitary condition it 
is supposed that the water was the cause 
of the outbreak. The pipes of the Caris- 
brooke Water Company pass the bar- 


racks, and temporary arrangements for | 


a supply from their main have been 
entered into. The question of the future 
supply will be carefully considered. 


{COMMONS} 
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SCOTLAND—RESTORATION OF DUN- 
BLANE CATHEDRAL—FAMILY BURIAL 
RIGHTS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether the interior parts of Dunblane 
Cathedral have been used as a burial 
ground over a century; and, what ar- 
rangement has been made, or is pro- 
posed, with regard to the burial rights 
of the families interested in connection 
with the proposed restoration of the 
Cathedral ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunker): The interior of the Cathe- 
dral has been used in the past for pur- 
poses of burial. In the proposals which 
have been made for restoration of the 
Cathedral the question of the burial 
rights of the families interested has not 
been raised; but it would, no doubt, 
have to be carefully considered should 
the principle of these proposals be even- 
tually adopted. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—MR. B. E. PHILLIPS, J.P., 
FLINTSHIRE. 

Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Mr. Basil Edwin 
Phillips, a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Flint, now possesses the quali- 
fications legally required for that office ; 
whether he was nominated to it before 
he came of age; and, whether he has 
ever since that time resided near Lon- 
don? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Clerk of the Peace 
that Mr. Phillips is the owner in fee of 
a house fully furnished, and an estate in 
the county of several hundred acres. 
The house has been let for the last three 
years, and Mr. Phillips has not resided 
inthe county. He was nominated after 
he came of age. He has not yet quali- 
fied, nor acted, as a Justice of the 
Peace. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—FLINTSHIRE MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

Mx. J.ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether any of the four gentle- 
men who qualified on Tuesday at Mold 


as Justices of the Peace for the County of 
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Flint are able to speak Welsh; and, whe- 
ther he will call the attention of the Lord 
‘Chancellor to the desirability of nomi- 
nating as Magistrates in Welsh-speak- 
ing districts gentlemen who, in addition 
to other necessary qualifications, know 
something of the common language of 
the people ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
already, on the 9th of June, in answer 
to the hon. Member, explained the man- 
ner in which magistrates for counties 
are appointed. The Lord Chancellor 
has not received any information which 
causes him to doubt that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Flintshire, having regard to 
all the circumstances, has made a proper 
recommendation to him in the case to 
which the Question is addressed. Fami- 
liarity with the Welsh isnguage may 
be desirable in addition to other quatfi- 
cations; but it may often be exceedingly 
difficult to find gentlemen who, besides 
being well qualified in other respects, 
can speak Welsh. 


1778 


ADMIRALTY—NAVAL OFFICERS AND 
MEN AT ST. CHARLES’S ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, HULL. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment in Zhe Zfull Critie of the 25th 
ultimo, that, on Sunday, the 19th of 
June, in St. Charles’s Roman Catholic 
Chureh, Hul— 

“A party of blue jackets from the guardship, 
under the comniand of Lieutenant Hickey, took 
their places within the altar rails, and, at bugle 
call and the word of command, the sailors pre- 
sented arms,”’ “at the consecration and eleva- 
tion of the Eucharist ;’’ 
whether this statement refers to Marines 
from Her Majesty’s gunboat Rupert; 
and, whether the sanction of the Admi- 
ralty was given to this proceeding, and, 
if not, what steps are proposed to be 
taken in reference to the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord GerorcEz 
Hamiron) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
not seen the newspaper referred to; but 
the circumstances are generally as stated 
in the Question. The service at the 
church named was one specially held on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, 
and was, I understand, attended by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Hull. The 
Commanding Officer of the Rupert con- 
sidered himself justified, under the cir- 
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cumstances, in permitting a departure 
from the ordinary practice, and allowed 
some of the Roman Catholic officers and 
seamen of the ship to carry their arms. 
The marks of respect shown were those 
usual in Roman Catholic churches when 
men are under arms. The Admiralty 
were not consulted in the matter; but I 
do not think that men should, except 
under very special circumstances, carry 
their arms to Divine Service. 


NORTH-EAST AFRICA—THE FRENCH 
AT DONGARITA, ON THE SOMALI 
COAST. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked the 
Unier Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affuirs, Whether the French flag is still 
fying at Dongarita, on the Somali 
Coast, in North-East Africa ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The French Govern- 
ment have recently acknowledged, in a 
formal manner, the protectorate of Her 
Majesty’s Government at Dongarita. I 
presume that if the flag is still flying 
there, it will be lowered at the first 
opportunity; but, as the place is quite 
uninhabited, we rely for our information 
upon passing vessels. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ARMY PURCHASE 
COMMISSION, 1870-1 — COMPENSA- 
TION. 


Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, How many officers remain to 
be awarded compensation by the Army 
Purchase Commission appointed for that 
purpose in 1870 and 1871; and, when it 
is calculated that the labours of the Com- 
mission will be over? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
I cannot add materially to the reply 
made to my hon. and gallant Friend by 
the Secretary of State on the 22nd of 
April. It was then estimated that 2,000 
purchase claims remained. That num- 
ber cannot as yet be perceptibly re- 
duced. Other duties of a temporary 
character have been assigned to the 
Commission, and it is not easy to say 
when its labours will end. The Secre- 
tary was, however, appointed for a 
limited period, which will expire in four 
years; and I anticipate that the work 
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of the Commission will be practically 
nearly concluded by that time. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — ARMY STORES — ISSUE OF 
HIDES FOR THE CAVALRY AND 
ARTILLERY. 


Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether the hides re- 
cently issued to the Cavalry and Artillery 
at Aldershot have been condemned by 
Major General Drury Lowe, the In- 
spector of Cavalry, as ‘‘ worthless;” 

vhether these hides were “‘ passed ’’ by 
she *‘ Viewer,”’ in 1886, as sound and 
good; whether the Viewer who then 
‘* passed ’’ them was formerly an employé 
of Messrs. Ross, of Bermondsey, by whom 
the hides in question were sold to the 
Government; and, whether this same 
Viewer is the person who was called 
upon, within the last few days, to report 
on these very hides? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
Whether the Viewer referred to was the 
same as to whom the Royal Commission 
reported that they were by no means 
satisfied that the evidence against this 
man was not well founded, and recom- 
mended that a full and searching inquiry 
should be instituted by persons not con- 
nected with ordnauce ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrncore) (Exeter): Sir Drury Lowe 
did report that certain collar hides issued 
to Cavalry at Aldershot were worthless 
for the purposes required. No com- 
plaints have been received from the 
Artillery. As a result, all these hides 
in charge of the Cavalry at Aldershot 
have been inspected, and 44 were found 
doubtful and sent to Woolwich. They 
were part of the supply of 300 made by 
Messrs. Ross early in 1886 to meet urgent 
requirements. They had apparently been 
prepared too hurriedly; but, after re- 
dressing, are considered fit for issue. 
The Inspector under whose orders the 
Viewers acted who passed these hides 
was formerly in the employment of 
Messrs. Ross; and, as he still holds 
office, it is he who would now be called 
upon to inspect these hides. The batch 
referred to formed one of the matters 
with regard to which the Ordnance In- | 
quiry Commission received evidence; and | 
it is intended to have the whole of the | 
circumstances relating to their quality, | 


Mr. Brodrick 
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delivery, and inspection fully investi- 
gated by an independent authority. 


WAR OFFICE—HORSE ARTILLERY OF 
FIRST ARMY CORPS. 


Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 
orders have been sent to Aldershot to 
break up temporarily, in the middle of 
the drill season, one of the batteries of 
Horse Artillery stationed there, belong- 
ing to the First Army Corps, for the 
purpose of taking two 20-pounder guns 
to Okehampton ; and, whether a service 
of this kind is not always performed by 
Field Batteries, whose province it is? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The experiments at Okehampton con- 
cern Horse as well as Field Artillery ; 
and officers of both branches have, 
therefore, been ordered to be present. 


WAR OFFICE—MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, with reference to his letter of 
6th June, addressed to Mr. Ernest 
Hart, as Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, Whether he will take means to 
ascertain the ground of the present feel- 
ing of discontent among the medical 
officers of the Army with their anoma- 
lous position, which, they allege, affords 
them neither relative nor substantive 
rank in the Army; and, whether he will 
enable them collectively to state their 
grievances to him, and to suggest the 
desired remedies ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I have already received a deputation 
from the civil branch of the Medical 
Profession on this subject. It would be 
a breach of military discipline for mili- 
tary medical officers to unite in any 
collective expression of complaint. 


NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIC—THE 
CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 





i 


Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he can 
now give any further information rela- 
tive tu the prospect of a Convention 
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being concluded for prohibiting “ float- 
ing grog-shops” in the North Sea; 
and, whether the six Governments re- 
presented at the International Confer- 
ence, held at the Hague in June, 1886, 
have accepted the recommendations 
made on that occasion ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are awaiting a further communi- 
cation from the Netherlands Government, 
which may be expected when the latter 
have received the views of the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, Denmark, and France 
on the Amendments to the Convention 
suggested by the German Government, 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
have already agreed. 


1777 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
— RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS IN 
TONGA. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If Sir Charles Mitchell’s Re- 
port on the persecutions in Tonga will 
be laid upon the Table; and, if so, 
when it will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horranp) (Hampstead): Sir 
Charles Mitchell’s Report will be laid 
on the Table. The Report is a very full 
one, and the enclosures also extend to a 
great length. I have very little doubt 
that the whole of it can be presented ; 
but I cannot give an absolute under- 
taking to that effect until the Foreign 
Office have had an opportunity of read- 
ing it. I have pressed on the printing, 
and I should hope that the Papers may 
be distributed early next week. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE DESIGNERS OF THE 
110-TON AND 43-TON GUNS. 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
S.W., Leigh) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the officials in 
the War Office who have given, or are 
about to give, orders for the construc- 
tion of the 110-ton guns (which will 
require 1,000 lbs. of powder to discharge 
each shot), are the same officials who 
designed and ordered the construction 
of 15 43-ton guns in 1883, at the cost of 
£100,000; whether four of those 43-ton 
guns were put on board the Collingwood ; 
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whether one of them burst on firing 
the second round with only half a 
charge; and, whether the whole 15 
guns were condemned as being wholly 
unfit for service ? 

Tuk SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Nortucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The 110-ton guns 
were designed and are manufactured by 
Sir William Armstrong and Co., and 
not by the Royal Gun Factories; but 
the design was considered and approved 
by the Ordnance Committee. With re- 
ference to the 43-ton guns referred to, 
their full history has been given in this 
House, and also before the Royal Com- 
mission. I would refer the hon. Gen- 
tleman to my reply of May 20 to the 
hon. and gallant Member for South- 
East Essex (Major Rasch). Four of 
these guns were put on board the Col- 
lingwood ; one gun blew off its chase 
with a three-quarter charge of powder. 
The guns are being chase-hooped and 
chamber-lined in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, and are believed to be tho- 
roughly serviceable. 


WAR OFFICE—THE RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION IN 1879. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement pub- 
lished in the newspapers, that the staff 
in the War Office was re-organized in 
1879; that 38 clerks, under 46 years of 
age, were then pensioned off; that one 
of them, 31 years of age, whose salary 
was £260 a-year, was granted a pension 
of £130 a-year with a bonus of £524; 
and that another of them, 37 years of 
age, whose salary was £260 a-year, 
received a pension of £207 a-year with 
a bonus of £950; whether that state- 
ment is true; avd, whether the pensions 
and bonuses granted on that occasion 
were given as a reward for services 
rendered to the State, and if the pen- 
sions are now paid ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The War Office was re-organized in the 
years 1878 to 1880 ; and for the purpose 
of putting a stop to the increase of 
charge of the expensive establishment 
which then existed, and for the sake of 
working the Office on more efficient and 
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economical principles for the future, 
many of the clerks were placed on pen- 
sion. The Admiralty and War Office 
Act of 1878 fixed the minimum pensions 
and the scale of gratuities. Under that 
Act every pension granted was specially 
reported to this House by the Treasury. 
The numbers stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber are rather under than over-stated ; 
but the two cases referred to in the 
Question cannot be traced. Of the clerks 
then pensioned, the survivors, with the 
exception of those who commuted their 
pensions and with one other exception, 
a draw the retired pay granted to 
them. 


WAR OFFICE—MEDICAL STAFF—SUR- 
GEON MAJOR SANDFORD MOORE. 


Dr. TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the fact that 
the Medical Director General, and the 
Medical Board which reported on the 
case of Surgeon Major Sandford Moore, 
consider that officer’s loss of vision to be 
caused in and by the service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
They reported that Surgeon Major 
Moore’s ailment was aggravated by his 
service. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—CONFIRMATION BILL—PAR- 
LIAMENTARY AGENTS. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
(for Mr. Dwyer Gray) (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
In what cases, within the last two years, 
the Local Government Board (Ireland) 
have written to Local Authorities, to 
whom Provisional Orders have been 
= mentioning the names of Messrs. 

olmes, Greig, and Greig as a firm of 
Parliamentary Agents who would under- 
take the carriage of the Confirmation 
Bill through Parliament, and also 
stating that such agents were prepared 
to undertake all work connected with 
the Order, allowing a deduction of 15 
per cent on the taxed costs; in what 
cases has such an allowance been made ; 
whether the taxing officer, to whom the 

ents’ costs were referred, was aware 
of this arrangement; whether, in each 
case, he deducted such 15 per cent from 
the amount of his certificate ; and, if not, 


Mr. Brodrick 
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who obtained the benefit of the deduc- 
tion; and, whether any person connected 
with the Local Government Board re- 
ceived any payment or allowance, direct 
or indirect, in connection with any of 
these transactions ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Letters were written by the Local 
Government Board to Local Authorities 
in 12 instances during the past two 
years, stating Messrs. Holmes, Greig, 
and Greig’s terms, and in seven of these 
instances they were appointed. These 
gentlemen had acted as Parliamentary 
Agents for the Local Government Board 
in connection with Provisional Orders 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883 ; and in consideration of the large 
number of Provisional Orders under 
that Act requiring confirmation they en- 
tered into special terms, similar to those 
indicated in the Question. The arrange- 
ment came to an end on the passing of 
the Labourers Act of 1885, the confirma- 
tion of Orders under the Labourers Acts 
being then no longernecessary. In the 
Session of 1885, complaints having been 
made by the Examinersin regard to the 
carriage of proceedings in connection 
with Provisional Orders made by the 
Local Government Board under the 
Public Health Act, 1878, and the ar- 
rangement with Messrs. Holmes, Greig, 
and Greig, under the Labourers Act of 
1883, having worked satisfactorily, the 
Board, having ascertained from Messrs. 
Holmes that they were willing to renew 
their special terms, informed the Local 
Authorities concerned of these special 
terms, should they desire to em- 
ploy the firm as their Parliamentary 
Agents. The Local Government Board 
are unable to say in what cases the al- 
lowance has been made, as the agents’ 
accounts are furnished to the Local 
Authorities direct, nor are they aware 
whether the taxing master knew of the 
arrangement. The Board presume that 
the benefit of the deduction was obtained 
in each case by the Local Authority, and 
no statement to the contrary was received 
by them from the Local Bodies con- 
cerned. No person connected with the 
Local Government Board Department 
received, so far as the Board are aware, 
any payment or allowance, direct or in- 
direct, in regard to any of these trans- 
actions. 
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LICENSING LAWS — EXTENSION OF 
HOURS ON JUBILEE NIGHT. 


Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, as a summons has 
been issued against the landlord of the 
London Tavern, Southend, for keeping 
his house open on Jubilee night after 
11 p.m., the notice given on the 20th 
June, giving permission for extension of 
hours till 2 a.m., should not be taken as 
generally applicable to the Metropolitan 
Counties ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Secretary of State has no power in this 
matter. The magistrate in every place 
must deal with every summons individu- 
ally ; and he cannot absolve a licensed 
person from his legal liability because 
his neighbour has obtained an extension 
ofhours. The action of the Chief Com- 
missioner was confined to the Metro- 
politan Police District, for which he is 
the authority. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Has the Chief 
Commissioner any legal authority to 
give such a notice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think I must 
ask for Notice of that Question ; and it 
is one that had better be addressed to the 
Attorney General as a question of law. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON: Then I 
will give Notice, and address the 
Attorney General. 


THE ROYAL TITLES—THE INDIAN 
TITLES. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the letter 
addressed by Her Majesty to the 
‘‘ women of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
dated Windsor Castle, 22nd June, 1887, 
and signed by her Majesty with the ini- 
tials of Her Indian title, is in accord- 
ance with the solemn undertaking given 
in Parliament when that title was con- 
ferred, to the effect that it was intended 
as an Indian title and should ‘not be 
used elsewhere,” and that the title 
should ‘be localized in India?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
letter of the Queen was addressed to the 
subscribers to the Women’s Jubilee 
Fund, among whom, I understand, were 
comprised subscribers of £1,000 in Cey- 
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lon and of over £1,000 in Burmah, from 
women of both the European and Native 
races. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is the Home Secretary aware 
that the letter was addressed to ‘The 
women of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and said nothing whatever either of 
Ceylon or Burmah ? 

Mr. HOWELL: A further question 
arises out of this, whether Her Majesty 
is not in the habit of using the initial 
of her Indian title in her ordinary cor- 
respondence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of that. 

Mr. HOWELL said, that he would 
call attention to the matter on the first 
convenient opportunity. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
ARREST OF MISS CASS, 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in ac- 
cordance with the intention he intimated 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), he has made further inquiry into 
the case of Miss Cass; and, if so, what 
the result of such inquiry may be? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has mis- 
taken the answer I gave on the Ist in- 
stant to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, to whom 
I stated that I was unwilling to institute 
an inquisitorial inquiry into the conduct 
and character of Miss Cass. In my 
judgment it would be highly inexpedient 
that any Government Department should 
undertake such a task, which they have 
no right and no legal power to perform. 
Miss Cass has various legal remedies 
against the policeman who arrested her, 
and every assistance that the law per- 
mits will be given her to pursue those 
remedies. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman institute an 
inquiry into the conduct of the con- 
stable ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is this the same constable who, 
as reported in to-day’s papers, gave 
testimony in connection with the sup- 
posed seditious riot in Hyde Park ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not in the 
least aware of the cases in which the 
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constable has been engaged. | Cries 
of ‘* Johnston’s Question!” } The 
hon. Member for South Belfast has 
asked me whether I would direct a 
police inquiry. [‘*No!”] Well, an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the police. 
|‘*No!’’] At present no complaint has 
been made to any of the Police Authori- 
ties. [‘*Oh!”] I hope hon. Gentle- 
men will allow me to state the facts as 
they occurred. No complaint, that I 
am aware of, has been made to any of 
the Police Authorities. If complaint is 
made I have no doubt that the Chief 
Commissioner of Police will act on it, 
— that any evidence is laid 
efore him showing that an inquiry is 
necessary. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he is aware that Miss 
Cass and her friends have addressed 
a formal complaint to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made 
inquiries on that point this morning, 
because I understood from the news- 
papers that something of the kind had 
taken place. The Chief Commissioner 
informed me, an hour ago, that the 
document had not then reached him, 
and he is not aware of any complaint 
having been made. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: May I ask what 
the position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is? I understood that when the 
question was first brought forward he 
said that he would not grant an inquiry; 
but then, in answer to the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) he said he would grant 
one. {Mr. Marrnews: No!] Will the 
right hon. Gentleman grant an inquiry, 
or will he not ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
said that it is not in my power to insti- 
tute an inquiry. I have no legal right 
to inquire into the conduct of people 
outside my own Office, or outside my 
own immediate Department. [ Cries of 
‘“‘ Inquiry as to the police!”’] I am not 
asked for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the police, but into the conduct of Miss 
Cass. [ Cries of ‘ Yes; the police!’’}] I 
have already said that any complaint as 
to the conduct ofthe police addressed 
to the Police Authorities will be dealt 
with in the usual manner. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Will that “usual manner”? include an 
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inquiry into the conduct of this particu- 
lar policeman ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid that 
I cannot tell the hon. Gentleman in 
what manner the Chief Commissioner 
of Police will inquire into the conduct 
of his subordinates; but I think it 
would be this, so far as I know. If 
the complaint is one of mere trivial 
breach of Regulations and Ordinances, 
the Chief Commissioner reprimands, or 
acquits, according to the circumstances. 
If, on the other hand, the complaint 
against a police officer involves any- 
thing of a criminal nature, it is the 
invariable practice of the Chief Com- 
missioner to refer the matter to a police 
magistrate, who is the properly legally 
constituted authority to deal with crimi- 
nal charges. I do not know that it 
would be regular—and that, I am sure, 
hon. Members of the House will see— 
for the Government to decide on com- 
plaints of this sort, which really amount 
to a charge of perjury. I feel that it is 
only proper that I should abstain from 
saying one word, one way or the other, 
in respect to the charge. There are the 
legal means for inquiring into the 
charge; and I again say that, on the 
part of the Home Department, every 
facility will be given for proper inquiry ; 
but I am sure that it would be improper 
for me to say one word on either side, to 
take anything for granted, or togive any- 
thing in the nature of a legal opinion. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: The 
original Question that I put to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and upon which I un- 
derstood his promise was founded, was 
mainly with reference to the conduct of 
the police magistrate. Therefore, I now 
ask whether the conduct of the magis- 
trate will obtain any consideration what- 
ever? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think I 
could take upon myself to order an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the police 
magistrate, who holds a judicial position 
entirely independent of me or any other 
Executive officer. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): Does not the character of a re- 
spectable girl deserve consideration ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; the cha- 
racter of any young girl deserves the 
highest consideration; but I have no 
machinery at my command, and no legal 
power, to enable me to ascertain what 
that character is. 
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War 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give the police constable an oppor- 
tunity of clearing his character from the 
charge of perjury ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
Is it not possible to raise the whole 
question in Supply on the Vote for the 
salary of the police magistrate ? 


No reply. | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—THE CORONA- 
TION CHAIR OF EDWARD I. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, If it is a fact that the missing 
portions of the Coronation Chair have 
been replaced with new work, the new 
parts painted brown, and the whole 
varnished with brown varnish; and, if 
so, whether the old painting and gilding 
of the Chair have been injured; and, 
who is responsible for this restoration ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxer) (Dublin University): It is 
true, as I have already stated to the 
House, that certain missing portions of 
the Coronation Chair were, for the pur- 
poses of the recent ceremony, of neces- 
sity replaced by new work; but this was 
very carefully arranged, sothatthey could 
be again removed without any damage 
to the Chair, and they have been so re- 
moved. It is true, also, that a consider- 
able portion of the Chair was slightly 
darkened with colour. On that point I 
was in error when I last spoke. That, 
too, was done so as to be easily capable 
of being undone; and the chair is now, 
both as to substance and colour, exactly 
as it was before it was given into my 
charge. There is no change whatever 
in the structure or the colour. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of assuring 
the House and the public that, after 
communications with the Dean of West- 
minster and the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, I am so fortunate as to 
be able to state that they are well satis- 
fied with the careful manner in which 
the monuments and the structure of the 
Abbey have been treated by the Office of 
Works. The hon. Baronet asks me who 
isresponsible? Well, Sir, of course, I am 
responsible, and solely responsible, to 
this House for whatever has been done; 
but I am bound in justice to say that 
the whole of the credit is due to the per- 
manent officials of my Department, and 
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especially to my surveyor, Mr. Taylor, 
whose able and unremitting labours I 
cannot too highly commend. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether, as a matter of fact, the 
Coronation Chair was not covered with 
a dark brown stain composed of gum 
and spirit; whether the decoration had 
not suffered from that staining ; whether 
the stain was not rubbed off in the Abbey 
on Saturday last by the workmen pour- 
ing a large quantity of methylated spirit 
on the Chair, and then rabbing it off 
with their aprons until they were re- 
monstrated with; and whether this pro- 
cess did not occur in the presence of 
several persons, one of them being the 
hon. Member for South Durham. 

Mr. PLUNKET: This is the most 
remarkable instance of trying to make a 
storm in a tea cup that I ever heard of. 
The Chair is in exactly the same con- 
dition as to form, substance, and colour, 
as it was when it came into my charge. 


WAR OFFICE—THE JUBILEE INSPEC- 
TION AT ALDERSHOT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will issue 
an Order limiting the time that the 
troops will be kept on parade at the 
Jubilee Inspection ; if he will issue an 
Order allowing the men to carry their 
water bottles filled with water; and, if 
he is aware that, at the Inspection at 
Aldershot last week by the Duke of 
Cambridge, the troops were kept seven 
hours on the parade ground, under 
a hot sun, and without their water 
bottles ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sransore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Orders have been already 
issued that the troops on parade on 
Saturday next shall be kept under arms 
for a limited time only, and that they 
shall carry filled water bottles. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not answered the latter part of his Ques- 
tion. Itwas whether he was aware that, 
at the inspection at Aldershot last week 
by the Duke of Cambridge, the troops 
were kept seven hours on the parade 
ground under a hot sun, and without 
their water bottles ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have no in- 
formation of what happened at the 
Review in question; but I am quite 
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sure that His Royal Highnoss the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is much too fond of the 
Army to be likely to expose any of the 
men under his command to any unneces- 
sary hardship. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I am glad to hear of His Royal High- 
ness’s love for hismen; but beg to give 
Notice that I will repeat the Question. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAIN- 
AGE (TRELAND)—GOVERNMENT SUB- 
VENTION OF £50,000 — THE RIVER 
ROBE. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in the drainage scheme, for 
which the sum of £50,000 has been set 
aside, that portion of the River Robe 
between Crossboyne and Curaghadin, 
in South Mayo, will be included; the 
portion of the River referred to is about 
one and a-half miles long, and is one of 
the unfinished works of the Irish Board 
of Works ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, there 
was no intention of including the River 
Robe in the scheme for expending a 
certain sum of money on arterial drain- 
age in Ireland. Such expenditure would 
be confined to tkose rivers specially 
recommended for a grant from Imperial 
Funds by the Royal Commission. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CON- 
VENTION. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Egyptian Conven- 
tion has yet been ratified by the Sultan ; 
and, if it has been ratified, whether any 
subsidiary agreement or explanatory 
Note has been, or is to be, added to the 
Convention on the part of Her Majesty ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As faras Her Majesty’s 
Government are informed, the Turkish 
Convention has not been ratified by the 
Sultan. Of course, if the Convention 
should lapse there would be no subsi- 
diary agreement; and in no event would 
there be any Note altering the sense of 
the principal Instrument, or imposing 
any burden or obligation on this coun- 
try. Although the extended period for 
ratification has expired, Her Majesty’s 
Government are very desirous of fulfill- 
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ing their intentions towards His Impe- 
rial Majesty the Sultan and the Powers, 
and would not refuse to accept the rati- 
fication were it to be tendered before the 
departure of Her Majesty’s Special Com- 
missioner, which, in any case, will take 
place within a fewdays. He is in- 
structed to leave in the course of the pre- 
sent week. 

Mr. BRYCE: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to mean that the 
Sultan has been given an extended period 
until the end of this week for ratifica- 
tion ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I did 
not intend to convey that any extended 
period for ratification had been agreed 
to by Her Majesty’s Government. That 
period expired yesterday; but in the 
event of the ratification of the Sultan 
being tendered during the few days that 
must elapse before Her Majesty’s Spe- 
cial Commissioner can take his depar- 
ture Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to accept it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. Baronet state to the House 
definitely on what day this oxtended 
period will come to an end, and after 
what day the ratification will not be ac- 
cepted ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
House will hardly expect me to give a 
more definite account of the matter than 
T have already given. 


ADMIRALTY — ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
1853—A SPECIAL PENSION. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is the case that in 1853, by 
Order in Council, the Government of the 
day issued placards promising a pension 
of 6d. a-day to men joining Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy for 10 consecutive years 
from that time, and if said pension can 
now be granted for this service on ap- 
plication to the Admiralty ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Haling): The 
Regulations issued in 1853 are that— 


‘* Their Lordships reserve to themselves a 
discretionary power of awarding pensions of 
6d. a-day each after 10 years’ service, from the 
age of 18.” 


Although this Rule is still in force no 
man can claim the pension as his right ; 
and it isonly in very exceptional cases 
that it has been granted, 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
TRALEE AND FENIT HARBOUR COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, What is the extent of 
control of his Department over the Tra- 
lee and Fenit Pier and Harbour Com- 
missioners; whether any irregularities 
by that Body, other than financial, will 
be noticed by the Board of Trade; 
under what provision of the incorpo- 
rating Act Mr. M‘Cowen, junior, was co- 
opted, on the 24th ultimo, by two votes, 
one of them being that of his father, the 
chairman ; who is the Board of Trade 
nominee on the Board of Commissioners, 
and, who are the other members of that 
Body? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The control of the Board of Trade over 
the Tralee and Fenit Pier and Harbour 
Commissioners is specified in ‘‘The 
Tralee and Fenit Harbour Order, 1880,” 
confirmed by Parliament in the same 
year. On reference to that Order the 
hon. Member will see that the Board 
can exercise control with respect to 
works below high-water mark, to revi- 
sion of rates, to accounts and bye-laws, 
to the exhibition of lights during con- 
struction of works, &c. The Board can 
also appoint one Commissioner and a 
permanent auditor of the accounts. The 
Board can only notice such irregulari- 
ties as they have powertocontrol. Pro- 
vision is made in Section 2 of the Order 
for the appointment of certain ex officio 
and other Commissioners, not exceeding 
11 in number; but I am not aware 
under which class of Commissioners the 
gentleman named in the hon. Member’s 
Question comes. Mr. CharlesE. Leahy, 
of Tralee, is the appointee of the Board 
of Trade; but I have no information as 
to who are now the other Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Will the hon. Gentleman inform me 
whether the auditor of the Board of 
Trade is expected to report any irregu- 
larities other than financial irregulari- 
ties; and also would he, as a Minister of 
the Crown, say, in answer to a Member 
of the House, whether it is within his 
knowledge what Department of the Go- 
vernment has control over any irregu- 
larities which may be committed by the 
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Tralee Harbour Commissioners if not 
the Board of Trade? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
must have Notice of the Question. 


WAR OFFICE—HONORARY COLONELS 
—SIR PERTAB SINGH—PRINCE 
HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, in view of the fact that on 
June 21 H.R.H. Prince Henry of Batien- 
berg was gazetted the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Army, and that on 
the same date Maharajah Dhijay Sir 
Pertab Singh, Bahadur, was gazetted 
the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Army, he will state what is the 
difference between a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and what is the precise present position 
of H.R.H. Prince Henry of Battenberg 
in the Army ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Prince Henry of Battenberg 
was appointed a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army. He receives no pay; but is 
available for employment. The rank 
conferred on Sir Pertab Singh was 
purely honorary, and as such does not 
give the holder any status for military 
employment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Has Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg passed any qualifying examina- 
tion ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask, 
whether, in the event of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg being employed, he would 
receive pay; and, also, whether, after 
his appointment in The Gazette, itis open 
at any time to the Minister for War or 
the Commander-in-Chief to give him 
employment ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: So far as I 
know, there is no intention of giving His 
Royal Highness any active employment 
whatever. 


CIVILSERVICE WRITERS—THE LOWER 
DIVISION—PROMOTION, 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether a large number of Civil Service 
Writers have been strongly recommended 
by the Heads of Public Departments for 
promotion to permanent clerkships under 
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the terms of the Treasury Minute of 
December last; and, if so, whether he 
ean inform the House on what grounds 
and by whose authority a competitive 
examination, open to the general public, 
is announced to be held shortly for 54 
such clerkships; and, if so, whether he 
will give directions for suspending the 
said examination, and fill the vacancies 
by the promotion of 54 writers from 
among those recommended by the Heads 
of Offices ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): A certain number of copyists 
have been recommended for promotion 
to the Lower Division, and their cases 
are under consideration. The notice for 
the forthcoming examination for Lower 
Division clerkships was issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners with the 
approval of the Treasury. One of the 
three usual annual examiaations for the 
Lower Division has already been dis- 
pensed with, and it would be inexpedient 
to postpone another such examination. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL—PURCHASERS 
OF TITHE-RENT CHARGE. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government will 
introduce clausesinto theIrish Land Law 
Bill dealing with those who purchased 
tithe rent-charges under the Church Act 
of 1869, as they propose to do with 
those who have purchased under the 
Act of 1870? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) in reply, 
said, the Government did not propose to 
introduce clauses into the Irish Land 
Law Bill dealing with the purchasers of 
tithe-rent charges under the Church Act 
of 1869. No case had, in their judgment, 
been made for any interference with 
the contracts which were entered into by 
the purchasers of tithe-rent charges 
under that Act. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—INTER- 
FERENCE OF PEERS AT ELECTIONS. 


Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention had been called to the report of 
a statement by the Earl of Pembroke, 
that he would do his best to secure a 
good candidate for South Wilts; and, 
whether, in view of the Sessional Order 
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prohibiting the interference of Peers in 
Parliamentary Elections, he intends to 
take any action in the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Sessional Order to which the hon. 
Baronet draws attention prohibits the 
interference of Peers’ in elections; but I 
am not aware that any election for South 
Wilts is now in progress. Under these 
circumstances, 1 do not see that any 
breach of the Order has been committed ; 
and I am unable to promise to take any 
action in regard to what may not occur. 


LAW ANDJUSTICE—DISCONTINUANCE 
OF ASSIZES FOR CIVIL BUSINESS IN 
CERTAIN COUNTY TOWNS. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will declare 
that before any Order in Council, with 
regard to the discontinuing the holding 
of Assizes for civil business at county 
towns where such Assizes have hitherto 
been held, is submitted to Her Majesty 
the Queen, he will give the House an 
opportunity of discussing such Order ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smitn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already informed my hon. and gallant 
Friend that the procedure with reference 
to Orders in Council under the Judica- 
ture Act was laid down by Parliament 
itself. It might be inconvenient if I 
were to give any general pledge that 
every Order in Council would be laid be- 
fore Parliament for discussion, whether 
there is or is not a Statute requiring that 
it should be so laid. I will undertake, 
however, that before any considerable 
change of the kind referred to in the 
Question comes into operation, notice 
will be given to Parliament and the 
country. 


DISTRESSED UNIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask a Question of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
order to put the Question I must say a 
word or two in explanation. There was 
a Memorandum circulated yesterday by 
the Chief Secretary which appears to be 
of a somewhat irregular character, as it 
takes the form of a speech in favour of 
the Bill now before the House, and was 
circulated along with the Bill. The 
Question I want to put is this—Where 
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we are to look for the authorities in re- 
ference to the facts stated as to the 
amount of money granted to distressed 
Unions in Ireland mentioned in this 
Bill, and in the shape of loans and 
grants mentioned in this Memoran- 
dum ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Gentleman must be in error in stating 
that the Memorandum was circulated 
with the Bill. That is not so; but asI 
introduced this Bill at a late hour on 
Friday night last, I thought it would be 
to the convenience of hon. Members if 
I put on paper the views as to the 
objects of the measure which are gene- 
rally embodied in a speech on the intro- 
duction of a Bill, and it was simply for 
their convenience that I made the Memo- 
randum. It was placed in the Lobby 
for any Gentleman to look at who so 
desired. With regard to the facts for 
the authority of which the hon. Gentle- 
man asks me, I have obtained them 
from the Departments concerned. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May I ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Where 
copies of the Irish Land Law Bill can be 
obtained, as the supply from the Vote 
Office has been stopped ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H.Sarrz) 
(Strand, Westminster): I was not aware 
of that fact; but I have no doubt the 
authorities at the House will see that 
ample provision is made for the supply 
of copies to hon. Members. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
is not the reason given for the stoppage 
that there has been some change in the 
Bill since it was delivered to Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware; 
but I will inquire into the circum- 
stances. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If he could state when the Vice 
President of the Council would make 
his Statement on the Education Esti- 
mates ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Srrn) 
(Strand, Westminster) said, he was nut 
in a position to say now when the State- 
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ment would be made; but he would be 
able to answer the Question if it were 
ee on Thursday. 

r. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked, 
when the Post Office Bill would be in- 
troduced to enable sales of Consols in 
small sums to take place ? 

TazCHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he knew of no 
Bill which was going to be introduced 
for the purpose stated by his hon. Friend. 
There was power at present for the sale 
of Consols in small amounts. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked, whether the 
Postmaster General contemplated giving 
any answer to a Memorial signed by 
150 Members of that House urging that 
the Post Office should sell Consols in 
smaller sums than at present, a power 
which they te nodal the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to embody in a 
Bill in the course of the present Ses. 
sion ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had seen a 
Bill which had been drafted by the Post 
Office ; but that was not the main object 
of the measure. He would undertake 
to confer with the Postmaster General 
on the subject. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SEA- 
MEN’S VOTE) BILL. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he was aware 
that at half-past 3 o’clock that morning, 
in the absence of every Cabinet Minis- 
ter, the Government were pledged to 
accept the second reading of a Bill—the 
Parliamettary Elections (Seamen’s Vote) 
Bill—which practically repealed the 
Ballot Act, so far as seamen and sailors 
were concerned ; and, whether, having 
regard to the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman made in demanding the 
whole time of the House for Public 
Business, the House was to understand 
that the Government would confine their 
support to those measures which were 
on the Paper as Government Bills, and 
would discourage these small attempts 
to alter the constitution of the coun- 


try ? 

“Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
really was not aware of the facts stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman. There 
was a period when it was necessary even 
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for a Cabinet Minister to retire from the 
House, especially when he had been at 
work since 8 o’clock in the morning, as 
was his own case yesterday. The right 
hon. Gentleman was very well aware 
that it was not in the power of a Minis- 
ter to prevent an independent Member | 
from availing himself of an opportunity | 
which he found to push forward a mea- 
sure in which he himself had confidence. ' 
He would inquire into the circumstances 
of the case. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): What I want to know 
is this—Does the Government support 
the Bill? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): It is a 
very good Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I really know 
nothing of the circumstances. It is only 
reasonable that one should have some 
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MOTION. 


——— 


NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE (1882)— 


RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE). 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
ARREST OF MISS CASS. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES, Member 


for the North-Western Division of the 


County of Durham, rose in his place and 
asked leave to move the adjournment of 
the House fer the purpose of discuss- 
ing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance—namely, the circumstances 
connected with the arrest of Miss Cass 
in Regent Street. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man desires to move the adjournment 


of the House for the purpose of calling 





Notice of a Question of this character. T| attention to a definite matter of urgent 
have not looked at the Bill; but I will public importance—namely, the circum- 
inform right hon. Gentlemen opposite | stances connected with the arrest of Miss 
whether the Government do, or do not, | Gass in Regent Street. Is it your plea- 
support the Bill when a proper opportu- | sure that leave be given ? 


nity is afforded when the adjourned de- | 





bate comes on. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
might state, for the information of the 
House, that the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had intimated that, 
subject to certain alterations, the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept the 
second reading ; and if a few Members 
had not been watchful at that late hour 
the second reading would have been 
carried. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 


field, Hallam): It is true that, subject | 


to certain Amendments which I de- 
manded, and which the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill (Mr. Atkinson) did 
not promise to insert, I said we saw no 
objection to the Bill. 


TROCK BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Braptaven (North- 
ampton), 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that later in the 
week he hoped to be able to state the 
arrangements that would be made for 
+l further consideration of the Truck 


Mr, W. H Smith 


The pleasure of the House not having 
'been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
| those Members who supported the Mo- 
| tion to rise in their places, and not less 
| than Forty Members having accordingly 


| risen :— 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said: I 
do not think any apology is necossary 
to hon. Members of this House for 
calling attention to a subject in which 
the proper administration of justice 
and the liberty of the subject are 
so remarkably identified as they are in 
the case to which I have the honour of 
drawing attention. It is not my inten- 
tion to do more than to lay before the 
House a simple narrative of the facts, 
and I shall not attempt by any adven- 
titious aids whatever to enlist sympathy 
or support. I must say that I very much 
regret the necessity for bringing on this 
matter. I certainly was under a com- 
plete misapprehension, in common with 
almost every person with whom I have 
spoken, as to the answer which was 

iven by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Reapeteny of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Matthews). I did under- 
stand that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) put a Ques- 
tion to him that he intimated his will- 
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ingness to grant furtherinquiry. I also 
felt that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
me a very peremptory and off-hand re- 
fusal. But, Sir, I did think that the 
question was one in which such deep 
public interest was taken—an interest 
not confined to the Members of the 
Liberal Party, but extending to all 
Parties and sections of the community— 
that it would be well if the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a clear and definite 
answer as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with reference thereto, which 
intentions, I thought, were to institute 
a thorough and an impartial inquiry. 
With regard to the facts of the case: 
Miss Cass is a young woman who has 
only recently—within the last six weeks 
—arrived in the South of England. She 
has lived all her life in Stockton, in the 
County of Durham, and has borne an 
absolutely irreproachable character. 
Some six weeks ago, with her late em- 
ployer—a Mr. Tomkins—who carried 
on a large business as a draper in 
Stockton, she came up to London, and 
she at once set about for the purpose of 
obtaining employment in the trade 
which she had previously carried on as 
a dressmaker. Some three weeks ago 
she obtained employment with Mrs. Bow- 
man, who lives at No. 19, Southampton 
Row. Now, I must also tell the House 
that Mrs. Bowman is a person of irre- 
proachable character. I was favoured 
with a visit from the Vicar of the parish 
in which Mrs. Bowman lived, and he in- 
formed me that he had known Mrs. 
Bowman for a period ofsomeseven years; 
that she was a constant attendant at his 
church ; that he had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing her and of understanding 
her character ; and that he was perfectly 
satisfied that she possessed the highest 
moral character. I only mention this 
with reference to Mrs. Bowman, because 
there is not the slightest doubt that some 
aspersions were also cast upon the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Bowman by the police 
officer. Miss Cass, who had been about 
three weeks in the employment of Mrs. 
Bowman, and who had not been outside 
the house at night previously except on one 
occasion—and then only to a distance of 
a few yards for the purpose of posting 
a letter—Miss Cass, at about half-past 
8 on Coronation night, went out for 
the purpose of making some small pur- 
chases. She walked down some back 
streets into Tottenham Court Road, paid 
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a call at a friend’s houss, whom she 
found out, and then walked along 
Regent Street for the purpose of going 
to Jay’s to make a purchase. There 
was a considerable number of persons 
about, owing to the fact of its being 
Coronation night. Finding Jay’s shop 
closed, she was threading her way 
through the crowd from Jay’s in order 
to go to some other shop, when suddenly 
she was seized by a constable, and 
dragged off to the Tottenham Court 
Road Police Station. She, of course, 
was very much surprised at this treat- 
ment by the police constable; in fact, 
she informed me—and I can essure hon. 
Members I have taken every means for 
the purpose of ascertainiag the true 
facts in connection with this case—that 
she thought the constable was really 
doing what he did more in joke than 
anything else. But he informed her 
that he was going to charge her—a per- 
fectly innocent and a perfectly moral girl 
—with solicitation and prostitution. She 
was taken to the police station, and I 
have seen the charge sheet in which her 
name was entered. She was entered in 
the charge-sheet as ‘‘a common prosti- 
tute.” The police constable stated at 
the police station that he had seen her 
on several previous occasions about the 
streets soliciting gentlemen, in the same 
manner as on the night on which he 
alleged she had committed the offence 
with which she was charged. Having 
been charged, she was confined to the 
cell in the usual course, and no complaint 
can be made about that. Then the same 
police officer who arrested her called at 
Mrs. Bowman’s establishment. He called 
Mrs. Bowman out of her house, and in- 
formed her that a young woman who 
was lodging with her had been taken up 
for prostitution in the streets. I will 
not enter into particulars as to what 
was actually said; but I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary—if he will condescend to do so—to 
pay attention to this matter. It is a 
matter in which great interest is taken 
by the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
generally, who feel thatitis necessary that 
justice should be administered in the 
highest and the most propermanner. This 
police constable went to Mrs. Bowman’s 
house, and, in the most offensive manner 

ossible, informed her of the arrest of 
iiss Cass. Miss Cass was bailed out, 


and on the following morning she was 
3M 2 
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brought before the police magistrate. I 
wish at once to say this—that my com- 
plaint is not so much against the police 
constable. The police constable may 
have made a mistake. It is quite pos- 
sible that he may have seen her before ; 
but I am not at all satisfied that he had. 
But he stated that he had seen this 
young woman several times in Regent 
Street at night; and, as he swore to 
that, it points to the recklessness of the 
statement which he made. But the 
gravamen of my charge—and I am not 
going to shirk it—is against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and against 
the police magistrate who in the first 
instance investigated this charge. The 
police constable was put into the box in 
the ordinary way, I suppose, to give 
evidence. He gave the evidence of 
which I have given the substance to 
the House already, and then the young 
woman was called upon for her reply. 
Her reply was what the House might 
well apprehend—one of indignant denial 
—and | think if hon. Members had seen 
the young woman as I have seen her 
they would be satisfied that she was not 
likely to be able to endure the torture— 
which undoubtedly she did endure—in 
that Police Court without succumbing in 
the way she did to the treatment which 
she received. Thereupon the magistrate 
asked—I believe he asked; I will do 
him the justice to say that—whether she 
called any witnesses? Her employer, 
Mrs. Bowman, came forward for the 
purpose of giving evidence. Now, I 
wish to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary to 
something stated by him the other night. 
He stated, in answer to my Question 
when I originally put it, that this em- 
ployer, Mrs. Bowman, did not give her 
evidence upon oath. It is perfectly true 
she did not. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows perfectly well that, inasmuch 
as this young woman was not repre- 
sented by either counsel or solicitor, it 
was the absolute duty of the police ma- 
gistrate to afford Mrs. Bowman the 
opportunity of giving her evidence upon 
oath. Thereare experienced police magis- 
trates sitting in this House, and I am 
perfectly certain that they will bear me 
out in that statement. I see the hon. 





Gentleman who worthily filled the posi- 
tion of Chief Magistrate of London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) bows his head to that 


Ir. Atherley-Jones 
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statement. Mrs. Bowman volunteered 
a statement. She said— 


“This young woman is in my service. She 
is a forewoman and dressmaker in my employ- 
ment. She has never left my house at night, 
until last evening, during the three weeks she 
has been in my employment. I had an irre- 
proachable character with her, and I know her 
to be a modest and a proper young person.”’ 
She further said— 

“Tam perfectly certain she was not out for 

an improper purpose.” 
I venture to think that the police magis- 
trate, after that statement was made 
that this young woman was engaged in 
honest employment, ought to have been 
satisfied that she was not out for the 
purpose of solicitation. But, even if 
not, and if he thought it right to accept 
the primd facie statement of the police 
constable, the very least he could have 
done was to have remanded the case 
for further evidence. But what did this 
police magistrate do? I do not like 
to trust myself to give an opinion as 
to what his conduct was. It speaks for 
itself. He said he believed she was out 
for the purpose of solicitation. His 
exact words were—‘‘I believe she was 
out for an improper purpose,” and then 
he went on to say this— 

‘Tf you are an honest girl, as you say you 
are, don’t walk in Regent Street at night ’’ 
—let the House mark the time—9.30 
p-m.— 

“ for if you do, the next time you are brought 
here you will be sent to prison or be fined after 
this caution.” 

Now, I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary whether he 
considers that that is language which it 
is right and proper for a judicial officer 
to use? I am avery humble member of 
the Profession to which the right hon. 
Gentleman belongs; but I say this, 
without fear of contradiction by any 
other member of that Profession—that 
when a charge of that kind is made, 
and that charge is negatived in the way 
in which that charge was negatived, and 
the magistrate, in the exercise of his 
discretion, chooses to discharge the per- 
son accused, he has no right whatever to 
send out that person with a brand upon 
her character. I am not afraid of the 
issue I have raised. I blame the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and I blame 
him in common with the inhabitants of 
this Metropolis. I blame him for this— 
when the Question was put to him the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he con- 
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sidered the evidence conclusive. I Jo 
not complain of the treatment which I 
and others received ; but I am grateful 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham for enebling 
me to bring the matter before the 
House. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to say, 
in answer to my right hon. Friend, that 
he considered the evidence of the police 
constable was conclusive. [Mr. Mar- 
THEWS dissented.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman shakes his head. For my own 
part—I have not Hansard by me—I 
certainly understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that in answex to the 
Question. Now, the evidencd of the 
police constable was totally uucorrobo- 
rated. It was given not merely without 
a particle of corroboration, pony bas the 
most complete traverse that %ould be 
given to it in a case of th:.t kind— 
namely, that the young woman bore a 
most respectable character. Those are 
the facts of the case which I have had 
che honour of laying before the House ; 
and I venture to submit to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that, holding the responsible position he 
dues, it is his duty to see that justice is 
done. He sits in this House for the 
purpose of enabling grievances of this 
character to be redressed, and it is idle 
and futile on his part to say that he has 
not the machinery at hand in order to 
visit with punishment or correct the 
blunders of those who have been guilty 
of a breach of duty. I beg to tell him 
he has that machinery at his command. 
He is the statutory head of the Police 
Force of the Metropolis; he can direct 
and see that an inquiry is instituted, and 
that a policeman, if he has exceeded his 
duty, is punished. Nay, more, it is 
within his province, and it is his duty 
also, if a magistrate has exceeded his 
duty, to bring the matter before the 
Lord Chancellor. He says this young 
woman has her legal remedy. What is 
her legal remedy? I wonder the right 
hon. Gentleman dares to say that. Her 
legal remedy is to bring an action against 
the police constable. She can go through 
the farce of that procedure with the delay 
inseparable therefrom, and then the 
judgment would be absolutely fruitless. 
There are others far abler than myself 
who might have brought this matter 
forward, but they did not do so; and, 
therefore, as a very humble Member of 
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the House, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragement I received in certain 
quarters, I felt it my duty to press 
this matter, and I sincerely hope it will 
lead to something more than a repri- 
mand—tosome proper punishment being 
visited upon those who have been guilty 
of such an outrageous excess of duty, 
and to something like an efficient or- 
ganization of the police of this great 
Metropolis. Since this case has arisen, 
I have received many communications 
from all parts of the Metropolis in re- 
gard to very great grievances connected 
with the administration of justice in the 
Metropolis; and when one comes to 
consider the stereotyped routine and 
machinery of the Police Courts—the 
same magistrates, the same superin- 
tendents, the same inspectors, the same 
family arrangements, as it were—I 
think it would be well if some change 
were made by which the exercise of 
greater independence could be ensured 
on the part of the magistrates. It may 
be thought, perbaps, because I am a 
Radical, that I take an extreme view of 
the matter; but that such is not the 
case is abundantly proved by the cor- 
respondence I have received. I have 
long thought that the police magistrates 
of the Metropolis do not compare favour- 
ably with many, even, of the “great 
unpaid ;” and I do hope that the com- 
plaint which has been made in this case 
will meet with some consideration on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, and that this House 
will resolve to maintain its traditions 
and its character as the vindicator and 
administrator of justice throughout the 
Realm. I beg to move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I rise to 
second the Motion. Having been in 
the country I only heard of this case 
this afternoon, and that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North- 
West Durham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) 
was about to bring it forward, when I 
felt anxious to second the Motion, in 
order that I might bear testimony to 
the character this girl bore before she 
came to London. I know her father, 
who was engaged in the Malleable Iron- 
works in the town she came from, and 
was the leader of the band connected 
with those works. I have often seen 
him in the discharge of his duty there. 
I know that all his family are respect- 
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able, and I know that the occupation 
which this young woman followed be- 
fore she came to town was one of the 
most respectable character. She was in 
the employment of Messrs. Carver and 
Co., one of the most respectable estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom. The firm 
= a large number of dress- 
makers, under the supervision of a 
person who might very well be de- 
scribed as a gentlewoman ; and every- 
thing that went on in the establishment 
was of a most respectable and proper 
character. I am sure that anyone em- 
ployed by that firm, who was suspected 
of the slightest levity, would be forced 
to leave at once. I have not yet been 
able to ascertain, but I believe, that the 
young women employed in that estab- 
lishment belong to an association known 
as the Girls’ Friendly Society; and I 
also know that they are among the most 
well-behaved young women in Stockton. 
At the time that Miss Cass left that 
establishment she was known to be a 
proper and modest person. When Miss 
Cass left that establishment she went 
to Mr. Thompson’s, another firm of 
great respectability, and not one word 
was heard against her character. As 
the House has heard the whole of the 
circumstances respecting this case from 
my hon. and learned Friend, I feel that 
I should not be justified in going into 
it now at any length. As the Represen- 
tative of the town of Stockton, in which 
this young girl spent the whole of her 
life, and in which she was known as a 
respectable girl until she left there five 
or six weeks ago, I do not think I 
should be justified in sitting still and 
hearing the circumstances detailed as 
they have been by the hon. and learned 
Member without urging, in the strongest 
— manner, that the right hon. 

entleman the Home Secretary should 
give that attention to the case which the 
hon. and learned Member has suggested, 
and see that this young woman should 
have full redress for the injury which 
has been done her, though she will 
always have the recollection of that 
fearful night spent in the police cell 
under circumstances such as have been 
detailed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones.) 


Mr. Dodds 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs) (Birmingham, E.): I am not 
surprised, Mr. Speaker, at the warmth, 
if I may say so, of the hon. and learned 
Member for North-West Durham (Mr. 
Atherley-Jones), and the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). Of course, 
from their point of view, free as they 
are from all “ shackles” in express- 
ing their judgment on the facts of 
the case, it is beyond all question 
that this young woman, Miss Cass, has 
received a terrible and almost irre- 
mediable injury. I can perfectly under- 
stand that in their position, as I say, of 
*‘unshackled ” freedom they should 
desire to express indignation on the 
subject ; but I cannot help feeling that 
I am scarcely free—and I hardly think 
that the House of Commons, looking 
upon it as a corporate body, is free—to 
pass any judgment upon the circum- 
stances of the case, which are still, in the 
“broad”? sense, sub judice. [Cries of 
“How?” ] I will tell you how when 
you have finished. When I was first 
addressed a Question on this subject, no 
doubt the proceedings before the magis- 
trate had come to an end; but I knew 
nothing of it beyond the report I re- 
ceived from the magistrate, consisting of 
his own statements as to the ‘‘ evidence ”’ 
in the case. My answer, given in the 
first instance, and of which the hon. and 
learned Member for North-West Dur- 
ham has complained, was simply a re- 
production of the information I had so 
obtained; but, almost contemperaneously 
with these Questions being put to me, I 
could not disguise from myself that 
public feeling was aroused, and that in 
various quarters—I do not stop to inquire 
into the sources—allegations were made 
that the policeman upon whose evidence 
the magistrate had given his decision 
was guilty of perjury, and there were 
also comments on the conduct of the 
magistrate about which I do not think 
I can say anything. That is the diffi- 
culty I have in entering into this debate. 
In substance what the hon. and learned 
Member asked was that I should make 
some inquiry, and the hon. and learned 
Member, a little to my surprise, has re- 
peated his charge that I do not institute, 
as he calls it, a thoroughly impartial in- 
quiry. [Cries of ‘Hear, hear!” and 
“Why not?” ] Now the hon. Member 
below the Gangway who interrupts me 
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should have condescended to indicate to 
me in what possible way I could institute 
a thoroughly impartial inquiry. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: May I 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that I have indicated—I pointed out— 
that he was at the head of the Police 
Force of the Metropolis ; that it is in his 

ower to cause a quasi-judicial inquiry tc 
be held by the Commissioners of Police 
into the conduct of the constable; that it 
was also within his power, assuming the 
facts to be correct, to have brought the 
conduct of the police magistrate before 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Of course, I am 
perfectly aware it is in my power to 
direct the Commissioners of Police to in- 
quire as to whether the police constable 
has exceeded his duty or not; but such 
an inquiry would necessarily be cf the 
most unsatisfactory kind, because it 
would be a sort of departmental secret; in 
the second place, the evidence would be 
without the sanction of an oath; and, in 
the third place, it was an inquiry that 
would not exhaust the question whether 
or not the police constable had been 
guilty on a particular occasion of perjury, 
and I conceive that it would be highly 
unconstitutional for the Commissioners 
of Police to take upon themselves to con- 
vict any member of the Force of perjury. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I have 
never suggested that. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Idonot thinkIam 
dealing unfairly withthe hon. andlearned 
Member’s suggestion when he talks of 
an inquiry into a matter which involves 
what I have described. |Mr Arnertey- 
Jones dissented.] The hon. and learned 
Member shakes his head; but I do 
not like even to allude to what was said 
by the constable for fear of being con- 
sidered biassed one way or the other; 
but the evidence was of the character 
which is not to be explained by the 
theory set up in this case. I have not 
indicated the slightest opinion whether 
it is true or false. I have no right to do 
so, and I do not think it right to do so. 
But there is no escape from one or other 
of those conclusions. If anyone will 
take the trouble to read what was said 
‘on oath” before the magistrate, either 
it was true or false. But what I willdo 
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is this—if a primd facie case indicating a 
criminal offence or a grave violation of 
duty can be laid before the Commis- 
sioners of Police, my conception of what 
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they ought to do, and what I ought to 
do to stimulate them, is this—not that 
they should decide the matter by means 
of a departmental inquiry, but do as 
had been in other cases—direct a prose- 
cution to be instituted against the police- 
man. I have not said one syllable to 
indicate that I am not prepared to take 
that course. What I have steadfastly 
declined to do, and what I still decline 
to do on grounds perfectly Constitutional 
and legitimate, is to take upon myself 
jurisdiction which the law does not give 
me, and institute what the hon. and 
learned Member calls a quasi-judicial 
inquiry into a crime, and a crime of a 
very grave character. I think that to 
do so will be converting the Depart- 
ments of the Government into amateur 
tribunals of a very unsatisfactory kind, 
because they could not take evidence on 
oath, and because they have no defined 
jurisdiction to deal with anything be- 
yond the dismissal of the officer in fault. 
Those are the grounds upon which I 
proceeded, and not from any unwilling- 
ness to let punishment fall on any officer 
under my command. If the police con- 
stable has done wrong, I have not the 
slightest desire to shield him, because I 
feel the warmest sympathy for the young 
woman—assuming all the facts which 
the hon. and learned Member has stated 
to the House to be true. But the course 
proposed by the hon. Member is quite 
novel, and, if adopted, will involve con- 
sequences disastrous to the public. This 
case has excited public sympathy; but 
it is constantly happening in other 
Courts throughout the country that per- 
sons are unjustly accused and convicted 
of crime. I may be wrong; but, of 
course, I will bow to the criticism of the 
hon. and learned Member for North- 
West Durham if he says I am wrong. 
But if once this House lays down the 
doctrine that it is my duty to make 
myself a Court of Appeal, to see that 
justice is properly and directly ad- 
ministered in every cas, whether tried 
by a magistrate or a jury, you will 
certainly be enlarging what I think 
is the most unsatisfactory part of the 
duties of the Home Secretary—namely, 
those relating to the prerogative of 
mercy, in a way which, I think, is 
not to the public benefit or advan- 
tage. The hon. and learned Member 
calls upon me to review not only the 
evidence given on oath before a judicial 
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tribunal, but the decision of the magis- 
trate, and to say that the witness who 
gave such evidence has given false testi- 
mony, and that the magistrate, who ex- 
— the opinion that the evidence 

ad convinced him, was a person who 
had not only neglected his duty, but 
had gone beyond it. I venture to say 
with confidence that the Oonstitution 
has vested no such privilege in the Secre- 
tary of State, and in the responsible 
position which I fill it would be im- 
proper for me to express the opinion I 
might entertain about the conduct of the 
magistrate or the conduct of the wit- 
nesses. It is no part of my right to visit 
with official censure and reprimand the 
conduct of witnesses who have given 
their testimony on oath, or the Judges 
who have accepted or rejected that testi- 
mony. To assume in my official capacity 
the right of passing criticism of that 
kind on the legally constituted tribunals, 
and still more to hold a thorough and 
impartial inquiry by such machinery as 
is in my possession, to pass judgment on 
a witness who may be tried for perjury, 
and thereby to prejudice his case before 
it comes before the tribunals of the coun- 
try, would be to usurp functions which 
would be very dangerous. Can the hon. 
and learned Member doubt that some 
further legal proceedings are likely to 
arise out of this case? Miss Cass has 
civil remedies at her disposal, and may 
resort to criminal proceedings. One or 
other proceeding of the kind is ex- 
tremely likely to arise; but surely the 
hon. and learned Member does not seri- 
ously offer the advice that it will be 

roper or right for me, as a responsible 
Minister of the Crown and the Head of a 
Department, to prejudice those proceed. 
ings beforehand by passing judgment on 
either the policeman, the young woman, 
or the magistrate? Were I to do any- 
thing of the sort, I should be grossly 
departing from my duty. I also think 
that the House of Commons is not a 
fitting tribunal for an investigation of 
the kind. There are legal modes, both 
civil and criminal, for reviewing the 
decision of the magistrate, and I hope 
that one or other of those modes will 
be resorted to. So far from being an 
obstacle to this end, I will afford every 
assistance which the law permits me to 

ive to Miss Cass in order to vindicate 

er character, and the policeman to 
defend himself from the charge brought 
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against him. But I trust that my action 
will always be kept within the limits 
which the law imposes upon me. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): One statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) will, I think, be 
accepted as satisfactory by the House, 
so far, at all events, as one part of this 
case is concerned. I understood him to 
say that if a primd facie case could be 
laid before the Commissioners of Police 
he would take care that in that case the 
matter was subjected to further and 
judicial inquiry. [Mr. Marrnews as- 
sented.} I confess that, so far as the 
conduct of the police constable is con- 
cerned, that appears to me to be a 
satisfactory statement. I would, how- 
ever, ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he does not think that a suffi- 
cient primd facie case has already been 
made out in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for North-West 
Durham (Mr. Atherley-Jones), and in 
the statement of facts which have been 
laid before the House by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockton (Mr. 
Dodds)? The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that Miss Cass must 
wait for vindication of her character 
until this judicial injuiry should be 
held. That this girl should remain 
under the stigma unnecessarily and un- 
justly inflicted upon her by the police 
magistrate sitting in court is unfair 
and wrong, without, at all events, some 
opportunity being afforded her, through 
her friends, to explain the circumstances 
under which she had been brought into 
this position. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Durham has stated very clearly and 
fairly the facts as they have been proved, 
but he omitted one or two which seem 
to me to give additional force to his 
argument. The police constable stated 
distinctly that he had seen Miss Cass 
solicit three men one after another in 
Regent Street. He said that he knew her 
to be a bad character, and that he had 
seen her in a similar occupation on three 
previous occasions during the last six 
weeks, and especially that he had seen 
her in Regent Street and Portland Place 
the night before for three quarters of 
an hour. I have seen the young 
woman’s employer, whose moral cha- 
racter and great respectability are 
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vouched for by the Vicar of the parish 
in which she has resided for 18 years, 
and I have seen the young woman, and, 
as a matter of fact, I learnt that the girl 
was not out of the house the night be- 
fore; and, consequently, it was really 
impossible that the policeman could 
have seen what he said he saw. So 
far from its being the fact that she 
had been in Regent Street on this busi- 
ness on a previous occasion, she had 
only been in Regent Street once before 
in the whole course of her life, and had 
only been in London for a period of two 
months, the greater part of which time 
she had passed either in Trinity Square 
in the Borough, or at Manor Farm in 
the suburbs. Therefore, it was abso- 
lutely certain that if these statements 
by independent witnesses are true, 
either the policeman has committed 

erjury or made a mistake as to the 
identity of the person. I submit that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary ought not to take it for granted that 
the only charge against the policeman 
is one of deliberate perjury, because it 
is possible that the constable might 
have taken the wrong person into cus- 
tody. But there is one suspicious fact 
which leads to a conclusion in an opposite 
direction. The constable said, in order to 
bring the charge within the limits of the 
Act of Parliament, that he had heard one 
gentleman say—‘“‘ It was very hard that 
he should be spoken to three times in 
the course of half-an-hour in Regent 
Street.”” That did not seem tome, when 
I first heard it, to bear on the face of it 
the mark of genuineness. But still 
more suspicious was the circumstance 
that the very next day, in the very same 
court, another policeman brought up 
another woman charged before the 
magistrate, and he likewise explained 
that he had heard a gentleman say—‘‘ It 
was very hard that he should be ac- 
costed three times in Regent Street 
within half-an-hour.”’ So that the words 
appear to be a sort of police formula, 
and I consider that they ought to be 
received with the gravest possible 
suspicion. I do not want to prejudge 
the case of the policeman. Possibly he 
might have been merely guilty of an 
error of judgment as to identity; 
but I confidently pronounce the opinion 
that a girl of whose antecedents so much 
is known, and about whom so much has 
been so conclusively proved, was not 
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likely to be found in a situation such a 
that of which the police accused her ; 
and when we add to that the evident 
yap ce d in the policeman’s evidence 
it is almost certain that a grievous wrong 
has been done, which I am very glad to 
think that this debate will do much to 
repair. Now I come to the conduct of 
the ae magistrate. I must say I 
should have thought that any man sitting 
in the seat of justice, having before him 
on the one hand a police officer accus- 
tomed to give evidence in matters of 
this kind, and having on the other hand 
a young girl for the first time in her life 
in a police court, undefended by any 
professional assistance, would have felt 
it his duty to protect her, or, at all 
events, to have secured the fullest pos- 
sible opportunity to bring out any de- 
fence she might have to make to the 
charge. Instead of that, what did he 
do? He asked her rudely what she had 
to say for herself, and when she has said 
it he tells her he does not believe her. 
He is rude, and something more than 
rude, to the witness called on her behalf, 
who turns out to be a perfectly respect- 
able woman, and a householder with a 
business; he winds up by saying that 
he did not believe her story, but believed 
that the girl had been guilty of improper 
conduct, and although he discharged 
her he advised her not again to go into 
Regent Street at night and address her- 
self to gentlemen. I confess that I 
think Mr. Newton ought, at all events, 
to be called upon, in his own interests, 
to explain his conduct on this occasion. 
I myself sympathize, and I am sure 
the House sympathizes, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
who, in his official capacity, did not 
feel justified in making free criticism 
upon the action of the police magistrate. 
On this side of the House, fortunately, 
we are independent and can make criti- 
cisms. If it should turn out, as Tam 
confident it will, when the further judi- 
cial inquiry is made, as promised, that 
this grievous wrong has been done, then 
I think it would be our duty to aska 
further Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, with the 
view of ascertaining whether he would 
not think it his duty to bring the con- 
duct of Mr. Newton to the cognizance 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) has made, as might have 
been expected, a very powerful speech 
indeed against the policeman. I admit 
that if any hon. Member of the House 
has certain facts placed before him, and 
feels himself justified in accepting them 
as accurate, it is not unnatural that he 
should make such an appeal as has been 
made in this matter. But the House 
has to consider what is the real position 
of this case. No doubt, the hon. and 
learned Member for North-West Dur- 
ham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) and the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) have 
acted upon information which they im- 
 wonge | believe, as does also the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham; but, if the substantial 
facts are such as have been alleged, it 
is hardly possible to conceive that the 
police constable has made a mistake as 
to the identity of the accused person iu 
thiscase. If hon. Gentlemen study the 
evidence, they will see that there could 
not have been any mistake of that kind, 
and that if the police constable’s state- 
ment is untrue it is a case of wilful per- 
jury. It seems to me that the only 
effective remedy that can take place in 
this case is to have a further judicial 
inquiry. I must say that if these facts 
are put in writing and laid before the 
Commissioners of Police or the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
they will establish a substantial primd 
facie case ; and it would, in my opinion, 
be the duty of those in authority to see 
that some steps were taken for further 
investigation. It was not, I respectfully 
submit, quite a fair thing to attack the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary because he has not at once himself 
directed further inquiry, when, on con- 
sideration, the only proper and satisfac- 
tory inquiry is that there should be an 
opportunity of seeing whether or not 
this constable has been guilty of perjury. 
Of course, I myself do not express the 
slightest opinion upon the merits of 
the case, for it would be wrong if 
I did; but, so far as I do express an 
opinion, I would say that if the state- 
ments made are in accordance with fact, 
then, no doubt, there ought to be an in- 
quiry so far as the policeman is con- 
cerned. 
should prejudge the constable, who 
might be an officer of considerable 
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standing and many years in the Police 
Force. The proper course to be taken 
is that hon. Gentlemen who honestly 
and properly feel that this is a case re- 
quiring further investigation should put 
the statement in writing, giving the 
names of witnesses, and, if possible, their 
signatures, so that they could put before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, or the Commissioner of Police, 
the case thus prepared, with the view 
to its being seen what steps should 
be taken for a further inquiry. But for 
the House to turn itself into a Court of 
Appeal in respect of matters such as 
this, when they can only act upon the 
information brought before them, is 
mnch to be deprecated. I suggest 
that this matter should be put in 
the most formal and distinct shape for 
the authorities, and then the responsi- 
bility of either refusing or directing a 
prosecution would rest with those au- 
thorities. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham said 
that the magistrate had treated rudely, 
if not discourteously, a witness who 
appeared before him. I myself have 
no knowledge of the way in which the 
magistrate has acted in that respect, and 
I must speak with caution on a question 
of that kind. I cannot, in my position, 
pretend to criticize his conduct. It must 
not be furgotten that Mr, Newton has 
sat for a great many years on the Bench 
—I believe 30 years—and, so far as I 
know, I do not think that he has in 
any way discharged his duty unsatisfac- 
torily to the public. Therefore, the 
House ought not to prejudge him. I 
agree that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) is 
free in this matter, and is perfectly en- 
titled to express, and justified in ex- 
pressing, his opinion on information 
which he believes warrants him in 
making the statements we have heard ; 
but I must point out that, if this is a 
matter in which the magistrate has ex- 
ceeded his duty in such a way as is de- 
serving of reprimand, it can be brought 
before the Lord Chancellor, because 
a magistrate holds office during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, It does not depend 
upon the responsibility of the Home Se- 
cretary to take the initiative, but it does 
a upon the responsibility of any 
independent gentleman who has suffi- 
cient materials before him to justify him 
in taking so serious and responsible a 
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step as bringing the conduct of a police 
magistrate before the proper authorities. 
It would be very wrong of a Gentle- 
man in the position of the Home Seere- 
tary in this House, where the police 
magistrate cannot give an explanation, 
to pronounce final judgment. I submit 
that the House has not got the proper 
materials on which to express a final and 
conclusive opinion, and it would be 
assuming a function which I do not 
think would be in the interests of the 
House if they were to arrive at such an 
opinion. I hope and trust that, as far 
as the police constable is concerned, the 
matter will be put before the authori- 
ties; but, as regards the police magis- 
trate, I ask, in fairness, that the House 
should suspend its judgment as to his 
conduct until he has had an opportunity 
of giving an explanation. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Sir, this is the first time since I have 
been a Member of the House that I have 
ever risen in response to an invitation to 
adjourn the House. On this occasion I 
rise because no more scandalous and dis- 
graceful episode in the history of the 
police in London has ever been brought 
before the House. I am glad to think 
that it is the intention of the Home Office 
to institute a careful and rigorous in- 
quiry into the conduct of the police 
constable, and also into the conduct of 
the police magistrate. [‘‘ No, no!”] I 
certainly understood that it was the in- 
tention of the Home Secretary to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the conduct of the 
magistrate as well, and I think that it is 
quite as important as an inquiry into the 
conduct of the police constable. I do 
not know that I have ever seen anything 
more disgraceful on the part of a police 
magistrate than that he should tell a 
young woman who had been brought 
before him, and who had been discharged 
by him, that if she was again found walk- 
ing in Regent Street after half-past 9 
she must expect to be suspected of pros- 
titution and solicitation. Is it come to 
this—that the condition of the Home 
Office and of the Police Force is such that 
a decent girl cannot walk out after half- 
past 9 o’clock at night and breathe the 
fresh air without running the risk of 
being taken up before a magistrate and 
perhaps ruined for life? I know some- 
thing about this matter. I know very 
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well, in relation to young women coming 
to London for domestic service, that 
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these cases are frequent, and for one 
case brought to light there are 50 cases 
where young women are ruined by the 
police in this manner, and who, for 
shame and other reasons, do not make 
it known that they have been subjected 
to this treatment. The real fact is that 
this particular incident is only a sign of 
what I know exists in the police system 
of the Metropolis. Blackmail is levied 
by the police on women who pursue this 
unfortunate trade all over the Metropolis. 
I have spoken to 30 unfortunate girls on 
Clapham Common, near which I reside, 
and every one of them have accused the 
police of charging 6¢. a-night to allow 
them to ply their trade in that particular 
district. If the Home Secretary will 
take the trouble to probe this matter to 
the bottom, he will find this practice 
exists in almost every place to which 
these women resort. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will be the first 
Home Secretary to take this matter to 
heart, and to relieve the Home Office of 
the stigma that the leading thorough- 
fares of the Metropolis are not safe for 
decent women and for decent men, when 
they are going about their decent and 
law-abiding avocations. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
do not stand in the same position as 
some of the previous speakers on this 
side of the House, because, although I 
can speak as an independent Member, 1 
cannot forget that I recently held Office 
as Home Secretary; and it would, there- 
fore, be wrong for me to use strong 
language, or to approach the matter in 
anything but a judicial frame of mind. 
With respect to the police-constable, I 
think that the statement of the At- 
torney General ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the House. What I under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to say was that if proper representations 
were made either to the Home Secretary 
or to the Commissioners of Police, giving 
the facts by persons whose conduct had 
been referred to, the Home Secretary 
would direct an inquiry, or the Commis- 
sioners of Police would, on their own 
responsibility, direct an inquiry if a 
primd facie case had been made out 
against the policeman, and would direct 
@ prosecution. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: That 
was exactly what I said. 

Mr. CHILDERS : Undoubtedly, then, 
a prima facie case has been made out by 
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the declarations which have been made 
in this House. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Pardon 
me; I should like to explain. The 
Director of Public Prosecutions has fre- 
quently similar cases laid before him, 
and he makes inquiries of the witnesses 
as to whether there was a primd facie 
case. That is the kind of inquiry which 
should be made. 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. and 
learned Member and myself are quite 
agreed. I presume that a written state- 
ment embodying what hon. Members 
have said will be made by witnesses and 
laid before either the Home Secretary or 
the Commissioners of Police; and then, as 
undoubtedly there is a primd facie case, 
the conduct of the policeman will be tried 
in the proper manner, and justice will be 
done. As to the magistrate, I am bound 
to say that, while not for a moment con- 
cluding whether he did or did not doa 
very unfortunate—nay, a very blamable 
—thirg, no doubt his conduct will have 
to be dealt with by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the only question is at 
what time and in what manner. I do 
not think it possible that it could be 
dealt with at the same moment as the 
conduct of the policeman is being in- 
quired into. I think that the interests 
of justice will be best observed if, when 
the Commissioners of Police have taken 
the proceedings which there is no doubt 
will now be taken with regard to the con- 
stable, and when the matter has been 
properly brought before the Court the 
conduct of the magistrate is dealt with. 
During the inquiry into the proceedings 
of the constable, statements may be 
made which may seriously implicate the 
magistrate—I do not say that such state- 
ments will be made, but they may—and 
I conceive that it would be then the duty 
of the Home Secretary to bring the 
whole conduct of the magistrate under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
and it would be incumbent upon the 
Lord Chancellor to deal with the case of 
Mr. Newton in the same way as that of 
any other magistrate. That appears to 
me to be the regular and precise course 
to follow. By no means let the magis- 
trate escape, because if he is the offender 
he is the worst offender. If this course 
be followed substantial justice will be 
done both to the policeman and the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Childers 
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Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I think the hon. and learned Member 
for North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) and the hon. Member for Stock- 
ton (Mr. Dodds) have very properly 
vindicated the character of this un- 
fortunate girl. I do hope, however, 
that, in their sympathy for this young 
woman, the House will not forget the 
enormity of the evil which exists in our 
midst. It should be borne in mind that 
some of the streets of London are a posi- 
tive disgrace. I cannot but feel a good 
deal of sympathy with the magistrate in 
his endeavour to purify the thorough- 
fares of the filth which unquestionably 
prevails there. His action in this case 
seems to be regarded as a mistake by 
many Members; but, at the same time, 
I hope that their sympathy with the girl 
will not prevent them from appreciating 
the very great evil which the Legisla- 
ture has to contend with in dealing with 
the whole question. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): The Home Secretary frankly 
admitted that such cases as these are 
constantly occurring. He speaks with 
authority, and no doubt what he said 
was perfectly true; but it seems to me 
that it is the business of Parliament to 
make it impossible for those cases to 
happen. The discussion so far has been 
on the administration of the law; but 
nothing short of an alteration of the law 
can prevent such cases from occurring. 
If it be the law that a woman’s charac- 
ter can be destroyed at any moment by 
the uncorroborated testimony of a police- 
man, I say that the lawis in a disgrace- 
ful condition, and I should like to hear 
the Government express a willingness 
to bring about a change in the law which 
would give greater security to women 
who pass about the streets. I suppose 
I am correct in saying that no man is 
ever arrested for an offence of this kind, 
and yet everybody knows that men solicit 
as well as women, and if it were possible 
for men to be brought into court and 
fined, or sent to prison, on the evidence 
of a single constable, this House would 
very soon alter the law. It is the duty 
of the Government to make such a change 
in the law as this case shows to be neces- 


sary. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 

hampton, E.): I quite agree with the 

Attorney General that the proper course 
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to be taken is to have an inquiry; but I 
should like to point out that the other 
night the Home Secretary positively re- 
fused, in reply to an hon. Gentleman, to 
institute any inquiry. I heard the Home 
Secretary distinctly say ‘‘ No,” in reply 
to the Question whether he would insti- 
tute an inquiry into this case; and it 
was not until my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) intervened that another 
view seemed to come over the Home Se- 
eretary. I submit that it was the duty 
of the Home Secretary to institute an 
inquiry without the interference of the 
House at all. The conception which 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
of his Office is out of harmony with 
precedent, and is not the view enter- 
tained by the people of this country of 
the functions of the Home Secretary. 
There is no Court of Criminal Appeal 
in England, although there ought to be 
one. The Home Secretary is responsible 
for the administration of justice to the 
House of Commons; and the right hon. 
Gentleman knows quite well that the 
Home Office has again and again re- 
versed the decisions of Judges and juries 
by releasing prisoners who have been 
improperly convicted. But not only is the 
Home Secretary responsible as having 
the supervision over all the London 
magistrates—he is also responsible for 
the whole of the Metropolitan Police. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman never 
heard of the Watch Committees which 
exist in all our great cities except in 
London, and does he not know that in- 
vestigations before Watch Committees 
into the conduct of the police are of 
most frequent occurrence, and that the 
quasi-judicial inquiries which the right 
hon. Gentleman deprecates so much are 
thus constantly taking place ? In London 
this duty is cast upon the Home Secre- 
tary, and he is bound to discharge it. 
The Home Secretary said that the young 
woman in this case had no complaint, 
inasmuch as she was not convicted. That 
is true. But the complaint is, that she 
was unjustly slandered from the Bench. 
The magistrate heard the evidence of 
the policeman on oath, and did not be- 
lieve it. Had he believed it he would 
have convicted the defendant. But 
having decided that he did not believe 
the policeman, he thereupon turned to 
the girl, and said, practically, ‘‘ Not 
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guilty; but do not do it again.” It was 
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a most regrettable incident, and the 
magistrate was betrayed into the use 
of very unfortunate language. An im- 
portant point which presents itself for 
consideration in connection with the case 
is the similarity of interests, so to speak, 
which spring up between magistrates 
and the police when magistrates remain 
for so many years in the same Police 
Courts. It would greatly promote the 
administration of justice if every magis- 
trate in London were to move from Court 
to Court. If there could be a little 
more circulation of that kind magis- 
trates would not be hearing constantly 
the same policemen giving evidence. [ 
hope this matter will not be referred to 
any Directors of Public Prosecutions. 
What the House of Commons wants is 
a distinct pledge that there shall be a 
complete inquiry into the case; and, 
unless we get that pledge, I hope my 
hon. Friend will go to a Division. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrnm) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is going a little further than 
he is at all justified in asking for a dis- 
tinct pledge on matters which are not 
at the present moment brought in such 
a manner before the Secretary of State 
as would justify him in giving a distinct 
pledge. What the Attorney General 
has undertaken to do is to secure that, 
if the statements which have been made 
in this House can be reduced to writing, 
and are sufficient to justify the serious 
inquiry which would have to be under- 
taken on those allegations, then forth- 
with the proper officer shall be put in 
motion, and the inquiry shall take place. 
The right hon. Gentleman has treated 
the matter as if it simply concerned the 
character of the young woman charged. 
There are very much more important 
issues in the case. As the Attorney 
General said just now, it cannot be a 
question of mistake. Either the state- 
ment of the policeman must be wilful 
and corrupt perjury, or if must have 
been true. Greatly as we are moved by 
sympathy with Miss Cass, we must take 
care that we do justice to all persons 
concerned; and we must not be led 
away by a most generous and right feel- 
ing into taking steps which may be at- 
tended with very serious injustice to 
other persons. Onder these circum- 
stances, it is necessary that the allega- 
tions made in this House, which are not 
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evidence, should be reduced to writing, 
and placed before the proper authori- 
ties, who will proceed in the manner in 
which they will alone be justified in 
proceeding in a case of this great 
gravity. If these charges are brought 
before the knowledge of the Secretary 
of State, or the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, we undertake that justice shall 
be done under the circumstances. We 


undertake to set the machinery in mo- | 


tion which will secure the judicial tri- 
bunals of our country, and secure that 
justice shall be done. That, I think, 
——— of the case of the policeman, 
and of Miss Cass. Charges were made 
against my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary for having refused an inquiry. 
The demand is that he should inquire 
into the character of Miss Cass. [ Cries 
of “No!”] That is the impression left 
in our minds; and I think the Home 
Secretary was right in saying that, so 
far as Miss Cass was concerned, he would 
not be justified in making an inquiry. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): He is going to make 
it now. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; not into the 
character of Miss Cass. We are going 
to submit statements in the nature of 
evidence to a judicial tribunal, and as- 
certain whether or not the policeman 
has committed wilful and corrupt per- 
jury. I agree with the view of the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) as to what he said as to the 
duties of the Home Secretary with re- 
spect to police magistrates, and I think 
an explanation, at least, is required 
from the magistrate in this case. The 
question arises when that explanation 
shall be demanded from him. I think it 
would be more conducive to the public 
interest that that explanation should not 
be demanded till the further investiga- 
tion to which I have referred has taken 
place. I hope the Motion before the 
House will be withdrawn. The hon. 
Gentleman, I opine, has gained his 
object, and the House cannot decide 
whether the constable has committed 
perjury or not; nor has the time arrived 
for coming to a decision upon the con- 
duct of the police magistrate. The hon. 
Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) has 
made allegations with regard to the 
conduct of the police from, as he said, 
his own knowledge. Now, any citizen 
who is aware of any misconduct on the 
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part of the police will only be doing his 
duty, and no less than his duty, in bring- 
ing those facts, sustained by any evidence 
in his power, before the proper authori- 
ties. 

Mr. CAINE: I will do so. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: But it is hardly 
sufficient to make general allegations of 
the kind. 

Mr. CAINE : I made particular alle- 
gations as well as general. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then will my 
hon. Friend be so good as to put his 
statements into writing with regard to 
individuals, names, times, and circum- 
stances, so as to put it into the power of 
the Commissioner of Police to make in- 
quiry ? What we want is such state- 
ments of facts in cases of this kind as 
will enable the authorities to take steps 
to maintain the good order, conduct, and 
discipline of the Force which is necessary 
to the peace and security of the Metro- 
polis, and undoubtedly may from time 
to time be betrayed into gross irregu- 
larities. Under all the circumstances, I 
think the hon. Gentleman has obtained 
every object he desires by bringing the 
matter before the House, and I hope that 
the Motion will be withdrawn. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I do not rise for the purpose of 
prolonging the debate, but to explain 
that the inquiry into the conduct of the 
policeman which I suggested on Friday 
night, but which the Home Secretary 
rather curtly declined to grant, was a 
departmental inquiry. If as the result 
of such an inquiry a primd facie case of 
perjury had been made out against the 
policeman, the Department, I suppose, 
would have instituted a prosecution. I 
am glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has at length agreed 
to grant the very same inquiry which I 
pressed upon his attention last week. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): It seems to me that 
there has been some amount of what I 
may call pedantry in the attitude of the 
Home Secretary. If the contradiction 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to my 
interruption is correct, then the inquiry 
at once arises, what will be the value of 
the investigation which the Government 
are going tomake? The Government 
say—‘‘ Under no circumstances what- 
ever will we be induced to make an 
inguiry into the conduct of Miss Cass, 
and we have no power to do s0,” 
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But they say that if the hon. Member 
for Durham reduces his allegations to 
writing, and lays them before the Home 
Secretary, or before the Commissioners 
of Police, they will inquire whether there 
is a primd facie case for prosecuting the 
policeman for perjury. I want to know 
how onearth the Commissioners of Police 
can inquire as to whether the allegations 
of the hon. Member for Durham consti- 
a primd facie case without examining 
Miss Cass and her friends? Does the 
First Lord of the Treasury wish the 
House to understand that in order that 
a primd facie case should be made out 
only the policeman and the friends of 
the police are to be examined? Ofcourse 
not. Very well. Then it follows that an 
inquiry into the conduct of Miss Cass 
is practically going to be made. If the 
Home Secretary had only possessed the 
logical mind I should have attributed to 
him as characteristic of the leading mem- 
bers of the Bar he would have been able 
to have saved the time of the House to 
the extent of at least two hours and 
a-half. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What I always 
refused to make, what I to-day refuse to 
make, and I shall continue to refuse to 
make to the end of the chapter, is an in- 
quiry of my own in which I shall be 
called upon to give adecision. That is 
what I have refused, because I have not 
the materials with which to doit, nor the 
jurisdiction, nor the power. What has 
been said to-day is—‘‘ If anybody—the 
hon. Member for Durham or anybody 
else—lays before the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, directly or indirectly, ma- 
terials inducing him to think a proper 
case for prosecution is made out, then a 
Criminal Court shall make that inquiry 
and decide upon it.” I have not 
changed my position in the least. 
I always intended to say that I am 
not competent to conduct an inquiry 
ending in a decision and a result. The 
opportunity will be readily afforded in 
this and every instance where there is 
a primd facie case for some Criminal 
Court to decide. 

Mr. CHILDERS: As the First Lord 
of the Treasury has expressed his con- 
currence in my views as to the course 
which should be taken by the Home Se- 
cretary, I wish to repeat that the state- 
ments which have been made already in 
this House, if reduced to writing, con- 
stitute, in my opinion, a primd facte case. 
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I think the Home Secretary has taken 
off the edge of the First Lord’s promise. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Should the Vote for Mr. Newton’s salary 
be reached before this inquiry is con- 
cluded I beg to sayI shall oppose it. If 
we had had a little more of human sym- 
pathy and a little less of something else 
when this subject was first discussed, 
much valuable time would have been 
saved. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): There has 
been a tendency throughout the discus- 
sion to fasten the blame on the police 
constable in this matter. It is quite 
possible that this case may turn out one 
of mistaken identity, because it is hardly 
possible to conceive that a man would 
be so utterly vile as, without any object 
to serve, to bring a serious charge of the 
kind wantonly against a young woman. 
At the hearing before the magistrate 
the young woman ought to have been 
allowed to call her witnesses, even if her 
conduct in the street had been different 
from what it ought to have been. The 
magistrate was perfectly wrong in only 
hearing one side of the case ; but, never- 
theless, I hope that the inquiry will be 
prosecuted as one free from any preju- 
dice. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I do not think this debate 
would have arisen at all but for the 
cynical levity with which the Home Se- 
cretary has treated the matter. Now 
that the indignation of the country and 
the intervention of the Liberal Unionists 
has brought the matter home, I will 
not say to the conscience, but to the 
political susceptibilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he grants us the inquiry 
which he formerly refused when the 
facts were just the same. The right 
hon. Gentleman had better learn that 
we live in a time when even the com- 
monest person cannot be insulted with 
impunity by either the Home Secretary 
or a magistrate. I must offer my con- 
gratulations to the Dissentient Liberals 
that they have at last found a subject to 
the skirts of which they can definitely 
hold. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a definite matter of urgent public 
importance. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: I have said 
all I wanted to say, Sir. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I think, Sir, that whether or not the 
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policeman has committed perjury the 
magistrate has acted very improperly. 
He discharged the girl because he did 
not believe the evidence against her, 
and acknowledged that she was innocent, 
and yet he told her that if she came to 
that Court — he would convict her, 
no matter what the evidence was. In 
my opinion, the case of the magistrate 
has nothing whatever to do with that of 
the policeman, and it should not be left 
over till the latter has been tried. If 
the matter were going to be put off until 
the investigation promised by the Home 
Secretary has been concluded, there is a 
likelihood of its being forgotten. I wish 
to know whether magistrates in the 
Metropolis are liable, like those in the 
country, to have their notes sent for by 
the Home Secretary on any legitimate 
complaint? I know that I have been 
obliged to produce my own. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I must 
say I wished to withdraw the Motion for 
Adjournment ; but after the very unsatis- 
factory assurances given by the Home 
Secretary, and the last observations he 
has addressed to the House, I think it 
my duty to take the sense of the House 
with respect to it. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 153; Noes 
148: Majority 5. 


AYES. 
Acland, A. H. D. Craig, J. 
Asher, A. Craven, J. 
Asquith, H. H. Crawford, D. 
Austin, J. Cremer, W. R. 
Barbour, W. B. Deasy, J. 
Barclay, J. W. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Bickford-Smith, W. Ellis, J. 
Biggar, J. G Ellis, J. E. 
Blake, T. Ellis, T. E. 
Bright, W. L. Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Broadhurst, H. Esslemont, P. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Fenwick, C. 
Burt, T. Finucane, J. 
Buxton, S. C. Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Byrne, G. M. Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
Caine, W. 8S. Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Cameron, C. 


Fry, T. 
Cameron, J. M. Fuller, x? 


Campbell, H. Gardner, H. 
Chance, P. A. Gill, T. P. 
Channing, F. A. Gourley, E. T. 
Cobb, H. P. Grove, Sir T. F. 
Coleridge, uon. B. Haldane, R. B. 
Collings, J. Harrington, E. 
Commins, A. Harris, M. 
Connolly, L. Havelock - Allan, Sir 
Conway, M. H. M. 

Corbet, W. J. Hayden, L. P. 
Cossham, H. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Cox, J. R. Healy, M, 


Mr, Heneage 
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Heneage, righthon. E. Pease, A. E. 
a 

ooper, J. ic ill, E. H. 
Howard, J. Picton, J. A. 
Howell, G. Pinkerton, J. 
Hoyle, I. Playfair, right hon. 
Hunter, W. A. Sir L. 
Illingworth, A. Plowden, Sir W. 0. 
Johnston, W. Powell, W. R. H. 
Joicey, J. Power, P. J. 
Jordan, J. Priestley, B. 
Kennedy, E. J. Pyne, J. D. 
Kenny, M. J. Quinn, T. 
Lacaita, C. C. Redmond, J. E. 
Lalor, R. Redmond, W. H. K. 
Lane, W. J. Reed, H. B. 
Lawson, H. L. W. Reynolds, W. J. 
Leahy, J. Roberts, J. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. Robertson, E. 

J.8. Robinson, T. 
Lewis, T. P. » 
Lyell, L. Rowntree, J 
Lymington, Viscount Russell, E. R 
Mac Innes, M Russell, T. W 
Mackintosh, C. F. Sheehan, J. D. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. Shirley, W. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. Sinclair, W. P. 
M‘Cartan, M. Smith, 8. 
M‘Donald, P. Spencer, hon. C. R. 
M'‘Donald, Dr. R. Stack, J. 
M‘Ewan, W. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Stansfeld rt. hon. J. 
Marum, E. M. Stevenson, F. S. 
Mason, 8S. Stewart, H. 
Molloy, B. C. Stuart, J. 
Montagu, 8S. Summers, W. 


Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Morley, A. 

Newnes, G. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 

O’Brien, P. J. 
O'Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. (Tippe- 


rary 
O’Connor, T. P. 


Swinburne, Sir J. 
Tanner, C. K. 

Tuite, J. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verdin, R. 

Wallace, R. 

Wilson, H. J. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, C. 


TELLERS. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 


O’ Kelly, J. Dodds, J. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 

NOES. 
Agg-Gardner, J.T. | Boord, T. W. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell, G. 8S. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. Ww. 
Barnes, A. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Bigwood, J. 
Blundell, Col. H, B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 


Bonsor, H, C, 0. 


Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
—_— 


Bristowe, T. L. 
— hon. W. St. 


Brown, A. H. 

Burghley, Lord 

Caldwell, J. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Childers, right hon. H. 
C. E 


Clarke, Sir E. G. 

Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A. N. 

Coghill, D. H. 

Cooke, C. W. R. 

Corbett, A. C. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 

Cranborne, Viscount 
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Cross, H. 8S. 
Davenport, H. T. 
— Colonel hon. 


De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
om E. J. L. M. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dende d = J.E. 
Du e, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
= rt. hn. Sir W. 


Ravarde- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 

Elton, C. I. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitz -Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 


Folkestone, right hon. 


Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fulton, J. F. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 


Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. S. 


.Godson, A. F. 


Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Greene, E. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Herbert, hon. S. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T. 

Houldsworth, W. H. 

Howard, J. M. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenny, C.5S 

Kimber, H. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Law and Police— 


Lewisham, right hon 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
ng, W. H. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Yom rt. hon. J. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Adml. R. C. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
Milvain, T. 
More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 
Mowbray, R. G. C, 
Newark, Viscount 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, rt. hn. D. h. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B 
Robertson, W. 'T. 
Round, J. 
Royden, T. B. 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, right 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A 
Stanley, E. J 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Talbot, J. G 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F 
Trotter, H. J. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Vivian, Sir-H. H. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whitley, E. 
a E. R. 
Wood, N 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond,Col. W. K 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th July, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrity—considered in Committee 
— Crvi. Service Estimates; Crass I. — 
Pvustic Works AnD Buiiprnes, Votes 5, 6, 
8 to 12 

Pusitc Brits — Select Committee — Stannaries 
Act (1869) Amendment ® [147], Mr. Bick- 
ford-Smith added. 

Withdrawn—Burial Grounds ® [18]. 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitts — Report — Local 
Government (Ireland) ( (Ballyshannon, &c.) * 
[272]; Local Government (No. 7) ® [282]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—~g——- 
LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
ARREST OF MISS CASS. 


Mr. W. L. BRIGHT (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
authorities have any record of black- 
mailing on the part of the police of the 
Metropolis; and, whether on certain 
occasions it has been found necessary to 
remove police constables in considerable 
numbers from the West-End to the East- 
End of London, where the opportunities 
for the practice are less frequent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Notice of this Question has been too 
short to enable me to obtain sufficient 
information to fully answer this Ques- 
tion. I have, however, just seen the 
present Chief Commissioner of Police, 
who informs me that since he has been 
in office there has been no caso of black- 
mailing proved or recorded. He will 
make inquiry as to the past; and if the 
hon. Member will be good enough to 
repeat his Question, I will give him full 
information both as to the first and 
second part of the Question. 

Mr. W. L. BRIGHT said, he would 
put down the Question for to-morrow. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
to-morrow would give sufficient time. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I think it will be for the 
convenience of the House that I should 
state the course which the Government 
have thought it right to take under all 
the circumstances of the Division which 
took place yesterday. The Government 
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are under the impression that the House 
acted under some misconception last 
evening. There is no doubt whatever 
that it is the duty of the Government to 
institute an inquiry into the cireum- 
stances of the case, and to see that the 
inquiry shall be full and complete. The 
Lord Chancellor will call on Mr. Newton 
sor an explanation of the proceedings in 
the case which formed the subject of 
debate last evening without any delay ; 
and such further steps will be taken as 
will secure a complete and impartial in- 
quiry into all the cireumstances. It will 
be satisfactory to the House that I should 
make this statement, in order to assure 
hon. Members that the Government feel 
no less than any Member of the House 
the absolute importance of securing that 
the characters of persons who are accused 
shall be protected, as much as it is pos- 
sible for them to be so, and that the 
police of the Metropolis, upon whom so 
much depends for maintaining the good 
order and security of this great city, 
shall also be placed under circumstances 
which will secure, as far as it is possible 
for administration to do, the complete 
rectitude of their proceedings under all 
conditions and at all times. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): In order that there may 
be no misconception as to the course 
which the Government intend to pur- 
sue, [| wish to ask whether we are to 
understand that the Government pro- 
pose that this inquiry should be con- 
ducted by the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, with a view to seeing whether 
an indictment for perjury can be sus- 
tained. That, I understand, was the 
distinct issue on which the House voted 
last night. DoTI understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman that there will be 
a full and proper inquiry instituted, 
under the direction of the Home Secre- 
tary, as Head of the Metropolitan Police, 
as to the conduct of the policeman in 
this case? I understand that, as a 
matter of course, the Lord Chancellor 
will deal with the magistrate ; but what 
we want to know is, whether there will 
be an inquiry into the conduct of the 
policeman ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The course 
which the Government think it most 
advisable to pursue is, that the Lord 
Chancellor shall call upon the magistrate 
to give an explanation of all the proceed- 
ings in this case, and that when the 
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Lord Chancellor has received that expla- 
nation such further steps shall be taken 
as will secure a full and impartial in- 
quiry into the circumstances. Whether 
that course should be an inquiry con- 
ducted by the Secretary of State, or an 
inquiry taking the character of a prose- 
cution, must depend upon such explana- 
tions as we receive; but no delay will 
take place, and no efforts will be left 
untried to make that inquiry impartial 
and complete. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asks whether I will undertake that 
there should not be an indictment for 
perjury ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: No; I 
want to know whether the inquiry is to 
be simply an inquiry by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, in order to see whe- 
ther he thinks there should be an in- 
dictment for perjury ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall act in 
the matter upon our responsibility, in 
the manner we think most likely to 
secure a complete and impartial inquiry, 
and to arrive at the absolute truth in 
respect of all the circumstances of the 
case; but we must reserve our discretion 
as to the particular method by which we 
shall proceed, until we have more infor- 
mation on the subject than we possess at 
the present moment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I wish to ask, whether an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the police is 
somehow or other to hang on the pri- 
vate inquiry to be instituted by the 
Lord Chancellor into the proceedings 
at the court? I think that we are 
entitled to have these questions kept 
entirely separate. I think it is held 
by the House, and will be heid by the 
country, that the conduct of the police- 
man should be entirely distinct from 
that of the magistrate. It would be 
altogether unsatisfactory that this ques- 
tion should be shelved or postponed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to pro- 
test against the suggestion that we wish 
either to postpone or to shelve the ques- 
tion. Our object is to arrive at the 
truth with regard to both parts of this 
important inquiry. We simply say that 
we must ascertain first what the facts of 
the case are, and that we will then pro- 
ceed with regard to the policeman and 
the magistrate as the ends of justice 
may seem to require. I can give no 
other undertaking to the House; but I 
can assure hon. Members that there is 
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no disposition to delay, nor the slightest 
intention of shelving the question. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): In the ab- 
sence of the hon, and Jearned Member 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones), who moved the 
adjournment of the House yesterday, 
perhaps I may be permitted to say, as 
the Seconder of the Motion, that I 
deeply regret$that the Government did 
not state yesterday the course they in- 
tended to take. However, it will be 
quite understood—[‘‘ Order, order !”’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that there is no Question 
before the House. 

Mr. DODDS: If I am not allowed 
to address to the House the few words I 
have to say, I shall be under the neces- 
sity of moving the adjournment of the 
House. I merely desire to say that no 
inquiry will be satisfactory to Miss Cass 
and her friends which does not afford 
her an opportunity of completely vindi- 
eating her character as being, what I 
believe her to be, as innocent a young 
woman as any woman in London. No- 
thing less, I believe, will satisfy her and 
her friends, or the country. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the question of the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Lling- 
worth) as to whether the form and 
method of the second inquiry will de- 
pend on the result of the first ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought I did 
answer the question. I stated that we 
intended that the inquiry should be com- 
plete on both sides of the question pre- 
sented, and immediate. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): It was understood last night on 
both sides of the House that the conduct 
of the police is entirely a distinct issue 
from that of the conduct of the magis- 
trate. Under these circumstances, ought 
not the inquiry into the conduct of the 
police to proceed concurrently with the 
inquiry into the conduct of the magis- 
trate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
given an engagement to the House. An 
inquiry shall be made without delay; 
and it will be carried out in the manner 
in which we may be advised by the most 
competent advisers will best serve the 
ends of justice. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May I ask 
the Government, whether, in view of 
the fact that the House has given the 
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Government control over its time for the 
rest of tha Session, they will take pre- 
cautions in future against the repetition 
of such a scandalous waste of the time 
of the House as took place last night ; 
and whether, with a view to that de- 
sirable end, he will, in future, make his 
statements as to the policy of the Go- 
vernment before and not after a Divi- 
sion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
wish to ask, whether, in view of the 
announcement the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made, it is intended to call on any 
Member of the Government to resign ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Clerk will now proceed to read the 
Orders of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-—-—_—— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suppty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pustic Works AnD 
BurLpines. 

(1.) £1,700, Gordon Monument. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £92,255, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1888, for the Main- 
tenance and Repair of Public Buildings in 
Great Britain, including various special Works ; 
for providing the necessary supply of Water; 
for Rents of Houses hired for the accommoda- 
tion of Public Departments, and Charges atten- 
dant thereon.”’ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I have to raise a question of 
some importance in reference to an item 
in this Vote which relates to the restora- 
tion and repair of the Tower of London. 
In order that I may raise the question 
in a regular manner, I propose to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£50. The House will recollect that for 
some years very important works have 
been proceeding in connection with the 
Tower of London. They were com- 
menced about three years ago by the 
pulling down, in the first instance, of 
two large warehouses, which had been 
built there about 100 years ago, and 
which greatly disfigured, and almost hid, 
the White Tower from the River, the 
object being to replace the old external 
walls of the Tower. The estimate of the 
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expense of restoration was very mode- 
rate. There wasin the Votes of last year 
a sum of £1,750 for this work of restora- 
tion. The money that was voted was 
not spent because some delay was ex- 
perienced in pulling down the buildings 
to which I have referred. A few days 
ago I paid a visit to the Tower of Lon- 
don, and, to my surprise, I found that 
all the work of restoration had been 
stopped ; and, on referring to the Esti- 
mate now before us, I find that there is 
no Vote for the continuance of the 
works this year. Therefore, I presume 
the Government have definitely aban- 
doned the work to which I allude. Now, 
I think that if any hon. Member will 
visit the Tower of London and see what 
its present state is, he will admit that it 
is absolutely necessary to ‘peer with 
and complete the work of restoration. 
I found, on my visit there, that in con- 
sequence of the stoppage of the works, 
it had been found necessary to shore up 
the Wakefield Tower withtimber. The 
Wakefield Tower, after the White Tower, 
is the most interesting portion of the 
Tower of London; and, in my opinion, 
it is nothing short of a scandal that the 
work should be left in the state in which 
it now is. In consequence of the de- 
molition of the buildings which stood 
close to the Wakefield Tower, that tower 
itself has been left in a dangerous state, 
and the walls are exposed to injury from 
the action of the weather. As I have 
said, it has been found necessary to 
shore up the tower with timber, and to 
cover one part of it with tarpaulin; if 
that had not been done the tower would 
have been suffered to go to ruin, and the 
surface would have been seriously in- 
jured by exposure to the action of the 
weather. Now, it appears to me to be 
absolutely essential to the preservation 
of the Tower of London that these works 
should be carried out to their comple- 
tion. I believe the original estimate of 
the work was £8,000; of this £5,500 
has been spent, and for a sum of 
money something like £2,000 the whole 
can be completed. I may remind the 
House that when the work was com- 
menced, three years ago, a model of 
what was intended to be done was placed 
in the tea-room of this House, where 
it was seen by hon. Members; but not a 
single objection was ever made to the 
work it was contemplated to undertake. 
Curiously enough, I find, on referring 
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to the proceedings in Parliament, that, 
although hon. Members had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the work was 
which was intended to be done, no ob- 
jection whatever was made to the carry- 
ing out of this important undertaking. 
As far as the work has proceeded, every- 
body who has seen the Tower of London 
will admit that, now that the very un- 
sightly buildings to which I have re- 
ferred have been removed, and that the 
old wallsextending tothe Lanthorn Tower 
are being rebuilt, the restoration will, 
when completed, effect a very great im- 
provement. The appearance of the 
Tower of London, as far as the work 
of restoration has been carried out, has 
been much improved; and I think it 
would be an unworthy act on the part 
of this House not to carry them out 
to their full completion. I, therefore, 
wish to ask the present First Commis- 
sioner of Works on what ground the 
Government have decided to abandon 
the works? Why it is that an item 
for the completion of the works is now 
omitted from this Estimate, and why is 
there no intention of proceeding with 
the work further? If the works have 
been abandoned on the ground of eco- 
nomy, I would point out the inconsis- 
tency of the Government in omitting an 
item which amounts to little more than 
£2,000, while, on the other hand, they 
have inserted an item of morethan £2,000 
for the decoration of Hyde Park Corner, 
in distinct contravention of the declara- 
tion which was made in this House some 
time ago, as I shall show later on when 
the Vote containing that item comes be- 
fore the Committee. I would suggest 
to the Government that they should take 
a Vote for the Tower of London, and 
abandon that which they propose to 
take for the decoration of Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): 1 rise to Order. This Vote 
does not apply to Hyde Park Corner. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must confine his remarks to 
the Vote under discussion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I was 
merely, by way of illustration, pointing 
out that if the work of restoration in 
connection with the Tower of London 
has been stopped on the ground of eco- 
nomy, it is, nevertheless, proposed to 
waste a sum exactly equal in amount in 
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Park Corner. All I wished to say was, 
that the Government might find an easy 
way of getting the money by cutting it 
off in another direction. I shall be able 
to show, when the other Votes come on, 
how that could be done. I maintain 
that it is not true economy to leave the 
Tower of London in its present state. 
It is obvious to anybody who takes the 
trouble to look at the work that it can- 
not possibly be left in its present condi- 
tion, and that something must be done. 
It appears to me that it would be wise 
economy on the part of the Government 
to go on with the work of restoration ; 
and I do not think these changes of 
policy which constantly take place when 
one Government comes in and another 
Government goes out with respect to 
works agreed upon by the House, is wise 
or proper. It has been thought gene- 
rally that a Government coming into 
Office should carry out the work com- 
menced by their Predecessors with the 
approval of Parliament, and commenced 
with the full knowledge and authority 
of the House of Commons. In this par- 
ticular case there has been no difference 
of opinion upon the subject; no single 
objection has been made to the work, 
and the House of Commons had full 
knowledge of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment. The original scheme, how- 
ever, appears to have been abandoned, 
and, in order that the matter may come 
fully within the knowledge of the House 
and the country, I beg to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £50, 
which is the item inserted for the repair 
of the Wakefield Tower, and is the sum, 
I presume, which is necessary for the 
shoring up of the Tower. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £1,140, for Repairs in the 
Tower of London, be reduced by the sum of 
£50." —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. PLUNKET: The right hon. 
Gentleman has asked me two questions 
—namely, whether the Government have 
arrived at a determination to abandon 
the work of restoration in connection 
with the Tower of London, and what are 
the circumstances under which the sum 
which appeared in the Estimate last year 
has not been re-inserted thisyear. The 
first question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceeds upon an assumption which 


is wholly unfounded. The Government 
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have not decided to abandon the restora- 
tion of the Tower of London. I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is a work of great importance, 
and that when it is completed it will 
greatly improve the appearance of that 
part of London and will give a very fine 
view of the Tower itself, which is one of 
the most interesting buildings in this 
country. There has been no inclination 
on the part of the Department to stop 
the works; on the contrary, they have 
been pressed on by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works of the present Govern- 
ment, and by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite until the end of last year. What 
occurred then was this. We were in- 
formed that it would not be possible to 
spend the sum of £1,750 which had been 
included in the Estimates, except so far 
as one branch of the work was con- 
cerned. The reason was, that when steps 
were taken to carry on the rebuilding of 
the wall to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred it was found impos- 
sible, for some time, to ascertain what 
the foundations of the old wall were; 
and, therefore, the work of restoration 
was not proceeded with until an investi- 
gation was made. It was then found 
that, in order to ascertain the lines of 
the old wall, it was necessary to throw 
down a house which, in comparatively 
recent times, had been built over it. 
That is the reason why the work of re- 
storation were not presssed forward, and 
why the money voted last year has not 
been spent. We were informed, at the 
end of last December, that if the work 
was to be procceded with it would be 
necessary to revote a sum of £1,600, 
and also to ask for a further sum of 
£1,400, making altogether £3,000, for 
the purpose of carrying on the restora- 
tion of the old walls, and it was under 
these circumstances that the Treasury 
came to the conclusion not to abandon 
the rebuilding, but to hold the matter 
over for a short time without asking 
Parliament to vote the money now. In 
the meantime all possible precautions 
are being taken to secure the preserva- 
tion of the old boundary walls. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
is not more anxious than I am myself to 
restore and preserve everything that 
remains of the Tower of London. I am 
also desirous of seeing the old Ballium 
wall and the rest of the works com- 
pletely restored as soon as possible, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton). 
I presume the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works thinks 
that the Government may be out of 
Office next year. He does not definitely 
state that the works have been dropped ; 
but he seems to think it necessary to 
allow no Estimate to be taken for the 
completion of the work, so that the 
Seaien of the expenditure may possibly 
be thrown on the next Government, 
which the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to anticipate may be in Office in the 
course of next year. As far as I can 
gather from the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the only sum expended 
last year was £150; the sum voted was 
£1,750, so that there would be a balance 
of £1,600. I should like to know what 
has become of that balance. I have 
never yet succeeded in discovering what 
happens in regard to money voted by 
this House which is not used. Is it re- 
turned into the Treasury ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; and 
never repaid. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: My right hon. 
Friend says that it is returned to the 
Treasury and never repaid. If that is 
so, I think this Estimate ought to be re- 
duced by that amount. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that the discus- 
sion now taking place is altogether in- 
appropriate to the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am very 
glad to learn that the Government have 
not definitely abandoned the plan of 
restoring the Tower of London, but, 
under the circumstances, I cannot quite 
understand why the work has been de- 
ferred for a year. The work of restora- 
tion has been going on for two or three 
years, and why it should have been 
suddenly stopped when there was work 
actually in hand, and postponed for a 
year, I cannot imagine. In the mean- 
time, it has been found necessary to 
shore up the Lanthorn Tower, and, in 
order to prevent injury by exposure to 
the weather, it has been covered over 
with tarpaulin. I venture to express 
a hope that the Government will go on 
with the work; and I think I shall be 
able to show, later in the day, good rea- 
sons why they should abandon other ex- 
penditure of a much more unwise cha- 
racter than this. I trust the Govern- 


ment will undertake the work as soon as 
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deferred for another year. I am 
satisfied that the action of the Govern- 
ment is not in the direction of true eco- 
nomy. I beg to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
As the right hon. Gentleman for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has withdrawn 
the Amendment, I will not trouble the 
Committee with the remarks I otherwise 
intended to make ; but I would suggest 
that there can be no sort of economy in 
deferring something which Parliament 
has determined shall be done, and in the 
meantime shoreing up very old walls 
which must be injured by that kind of 
treatment, in addition to the expense 
which is thus unnecessarily incurred. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I wish to ask myright hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
for an explanation in reference to two 
or three items on page 22. The first is 
an item for sanitary improvements in 
the Public Offices— £3,000 on account ; 
and then there is a statement indicating 
that the probable total cost will be 
£50,000. Three or four years ago a long 
debate took place in this House in refer- 
ence to the sanitary condition of the 
Public Offices, and a very disgraceful 
state of things was then disclosed as to 
the manner in which the new Public 
Offices had been built, and provision for 
drainage made. The House was very 
much startled to find that it would take 
£30,000 to complete the drains and 
sewers of the Public Offices; and as wo 
are now asked to sanction £50,000 
for this purpose, I trust my right hon. 
Friend will give the Committee some 
explanation, so that we may put the 
saddle on the right horse, and prevent 
any person from being employed here- 
after in the Public Service who can be 
shown to have been a party to the dis- 
graceful manner in which the new Public 
Offices have been built. It certainly is 
a most extraordinary thing that we 
should have built new Public Offices, and 
then discover, immediately after their 
completion, that it required a sum of 
£50,000 to put them right. I also wish 
to have an explanation of an item of 
£5,687, of which £1,962 is a re-Vote, for 
the Royal Courts of Justice. I thought we 
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were coming to an end of our expendi- 
ture upon the New Courts of Justice ; 
but it would appear that a sum of 
£10,000 is still to be spent, and we have 
not yet received any intimation as to 
what is intended to be done with the 
waste piece of ground adjoining the 
Courts. Then, again, there is an item 
for the maintenance and repair of 
the Chapter House at Westminster. I 
should like to know from my right hon. 
Friend whether the Chapter House is 
not part of the property of the Dean and 
Chapter, and whether it ought not to be 
repaired and maintained out of the 
Capitular Estates? I wish to know 
whether that is so, or whether the 
Chapter House at Westminster is under 
the control of the First Commissioner of 
Works? 

Mr. PLUNKET: As to the first 
question of my right hon. Friend in re- 
ference to the sanitary improvements in 
the Public Offices, it is quite true that 
the Estimate originally formed of what 
was required in order to carry out the 
sanitary improvements, which were felt 
to be so much required in 1880-1, was 
£30,000. Since then it has been found 
that for various reasons it would take a 
larger sum than that. In the first place, 
there has been a considerable addition 
to the buildings under the charge of my 
Department; and, in the second place, 
when the work was begun in 1880-1, it 
was only possible, of course, to make an 
approximate estimate to the cost. It 
has now been discovered that the 
drainage arrangements of the Public 
Offices are, to use the words of my 
right hon. Friend, in a disgraceful con- 
dition. It has been found necessary to 
undertake new works, and that is the 
only reason for this increase in the Esti- 
mate. The work is going on as rapidly 
as it can be done, and the only wonder 
is how the people who live in these 
offices got on as well as they did in build- 
ings in such an insanitary condition. 
That is the explanation in regard to the 
first question of my right hon. Friend. 
His second question had reference to the 
Chapter House at Westminster. 1 may 
inform him that this is a building which 
the Crown is entitled to maintain, and 
the sum which appears in the Estimate 
is required for the heating apparatus 
which has been found necessary, owing 
to a deficiency in the existing arrange- 
ments. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: My 
right hon. Friend has not answered my 
question in reference to the Courts of 
Justice. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I donot think it is 
possible to say, at present, what will be 
done with the waste land my right hon. 
Friend referred to. 

Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine): I wish to reiterate the 
objections I have in former years urged 
against this Vote, which I consider open 
to challenge in a higher degree than any 
other in the Civil Estimates. The mix- 
ing up of outlay on new buildings with 
charges for rent, water supply, and other 
items of current expenditure, is just as 
wrong as can be. The new buildings 
outlay represents capital invested in al- 
most a permanent form, whereas the 
other charges leave nothing behind at 
the end of the year. The information 
about the buildings is defective, owing 
to this mixture of items. I hold that the 
Vote for new buildings should be sepa- 
rate, and this Vote should cover the 
charge for all new works in the United 
Kingdom. Then the expenditure in dif- 
ferent yearson the same work ought to 
be shown. The best form for this end is 
the Vote in the War Office Estimates, 
No doubt, more space would be needed 
for exhibiting the total charg«for ex 
Civil buildings; but this means great 
facilities for the Treasury and Members 
of Parliament to check this kind of 
charge. Indeed, with this fuller infor- 
mation, the preparation of the Estimates 
would be facilitated. I have do doubt 
that the present condensed information 
requires more labour to prepare than 
would be needed for the detailed form. 
There is also an item of £2,800 for rent 
of Dover House, Whitehall. To whom is 
the money to be paid? 

Sin TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate): I wish to ask whether some 
useful purpose cannot be found for the 
Whitehall Chapel? Though the amount 
in connection with it in the Vote—£45— 
is small, the maintenance of the building 
and the services in it cost a large sum 
altogether. The congregation, as many 
hon. Members may have seen, is ordi- 
narily very small—fewer even than the 
number of Members in this House 
during the dinner hour, and there is no 
Division Bill to procure a larger atten- 
dance. Select preachers have spoken to 
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and disheartening place to conduct 
Divine Service in they have even seen, 
and the services are carried on in a 
careless and slovenly manner. I should 
be the last to oppose the use of the 
building as a chapel, if the attendance 
shows that it is wanted and valued for 
that purpose. But it is a very fine and 
valuable building architecturally, and in 
a fine position, and though unsuited for 
a church it may be used and be valuable 
for some public purpose, such as a 
museum. 

Mr. PLUNKET: With regard to the 
question which has been raised by my 
hon. Friend in reference to Whitehall 
Chapel, I am afraid it is a very large 
question indeed, and I think there would 
probably be a great deal of opposition to 
any proposal which might be made for 
utilizing it in any other way than that 
in which it is utilized at present. There- 
fore, I should not like to express an opi- 
nion upon the question now. No such 
proposal as that which has been made 
by my hon. Friend has, I think, ever 
been made before. My hon. Friend 
proposes that it should be used for some 
gee purpose. I think that it would 

e utterly unfit for the use of any Go- 
vernment Office at all events. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE: I only 
suggested it. 

rn. PLUNKET: I am sorry that I 
am unable to give any opinion upon the 
matter. In regard to the question of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardine (General Sir George Balfour), 
he must be aware that this is not the 
time to discuss the Vote for the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. All I can say is that 
Dover House has been appropriated for 
the Department of the Secretary for 
Scotland; and I think that the office 
has given great satisfaction to all who 
have had to transact business there. 

Genera Srrn GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I also asked a question as to whether it is 
not possible to subject the miscellaneous 
Civil Estimates to the same ordeal up- 
stairs as that which the Army and Navy 
Estimates are required to undergo; and 
whether the separate items may not be 
placed before us in a more complete 
form—showing what the total expendi- 
ture is under each separate head ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
will promise the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to consider the matter, and ascertain 
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whether some more convenient plan 
cannot be adopted. I would, however, 
point out to him that there would be 
considerable objection to the carrying 
out of any alteration in the mode of 
presenting the Estimates to the House, 
unless some very good reason could be 
given for it. For the purposes of com- 
parison, the value of the Estimates 
would be very much destroyed. I will, 
however, consider the point, which I 
admit to be one that very well deserves 
consideration. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It appears 
to me that a rent of £2,800 a-year is a 
very large sum to pay for Dover House. 
I believe that the Scotch Department is 
an extremely small one, and I think 
that it might have been housed for a 
very much less figure. The present 
Government, however, are not responsi- 
ble for the arrangement, which is due, I 
believe, to their Predecessors. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: That is 
not so. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then I am 
mistaken. I thought it was a legacy 
presented by the last Government to 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. How- 
ever, it appears to me that an Office of 
very much smaller dimensions may be 
obtained at a much less cost than Dover 
House. Personally, I have always 
been of opinion that Dover House 
should be appropriated for the residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. Ido 
not know a building which could be 
more appropriately adapted to that 
purpose. Certainly, to pay £2,800 
a-year in the shape of rent for the very 
small offices of the Scotch Department 
is, in my view, a somewhat extravagant 
arrangement. There is another matter 
referred to in this Vote to which I wish 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
—namely, an item of £6,000 for the im- 
ewer of the accommodation in the 

ational Gallery. It is added that this 
is a sum on account, and that the total 
cost is £55,000. I wish to know if this 
sums exhausts all the further payments 
on account of the new rooms which 
were opened on Monday, and also what 
has been the total cost of carrying out 
that work ? 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER (Perth): I re- 
gret the manner in which an English 
Member has made objection to ihe 
accommodation provided for the Scotch 
Department at Dover House. It seems 
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to me that this is almost the only one 
matter of late in which Scotland has 
been liberally and generously treated, 
and the Scotch Members are grateful 
for it. But anyone who has had much 
business to transact at Dover House 
must be aware that the Department is 
by no means over-housed, although, no 
doubt, it is liberally housed. It should 
be remembered that it includes the Edu- 
cation Office as well as those of the Lord 
Advocate and of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. I believe there will be but one 
opinion on both sides of the House 
among Scotch Members—Conservative 
as well as Liberal—that, having obtained 
possession of Dover House, the Scotch 
Department should remain there. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I should like to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, out- 
side the condition of this matter in re- 
gard to the accommodation of the Scotch 
Department, the Government have it in 
contemplation to provide a residence for 
the Secretary for Scotland in addition ? 
It is a curious fact that the Scotch 
Members are never prepared to abide 
by their principles of economy whenever 
Scotland is concerned. In every respect 
they are rigid economists except when 
the money is to be spent upon Scotland. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to compare 
the office for the Scotch Department 
with the Irish Office. Looking at the 
population of [reland, and comparing it 
with that of Scotland, the expenditure 
upon the Irish establishment is infinitely 
less, £5,500 a-year is considered to be 
sufficient rent to pay for the accommoda- 
tion of the Irish Department, and yet, 
forsooth, we are to have, in the case of 
Scotland, an outlay of £2,800 a-year in 
the shape of rent, together with addi- 
tional expenditure for other purposes in 
connection with Dover House. There 
are other items in this Vote which, in 
my opinion, are objectionable and re- 
quire explanation. I wish to know if 
the item of £100, which has already 
been referred to for the warming appa- 
ratus in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, is not really an exten- 
sion of the obligations undertaken by 
Parliament in connection with the 
Abbey, and whether the Dean and 
Chapter ought not fairly to be called 
upon to defray this expenditure. There 
is a similar item of expenditure in the 
case of Scotland. iI refer to an item of 
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£400 for the repairs of the fabric of 
Glasgow Cathedral. In this country so 
long as the ecclesiastical and monu- 
mental buildings are enjoyed by a sec- 
tion of the community only, I think that 
the ecclesiastical funds should be ex- 
clusively called upon to provide for the 
maintenance of those buildings and their 
repair. I wish to know how far this 
liability on the part of the public is to 
go in the direction of maintaining build- 
ings which are only enjoyed by a section 
of the community. I think the House 
of Commons ought to look with some 
jealousy upon the increasing expenditure 
in this direction. I can only say that 
we are setting a very bad example if we 
allow this expenditure in connection 
with ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland 
to go on, because, before long, we may 
have similar claims in regard to build- 
ings of the same kind in England. 
Then, again, in regard to the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. I wish to know 
whether this item—undoubtedly only a 
small one of £45—appears in the Votes 
for the first time? In the City of Lon- 
don we have seen a large number of 
churches which had very small con- 
gregations, or no congregations at all, 
diverted to other purposes by means of 
the facilities given by Parliament; such 
as museums and other public purposes 
of a useful character. I maintain that 
there can be no greater scandal than to 
maintain ecclesiastical buildings at a 
very considerable expense when they 
have no congregation. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I think that the Scotch Depart- 
ment has hardly had adequate justice 
done to it in the discussion which has 
taken place in reference to Dover House. 
The fact is that the Government had 
upon their hands this particular house, 
which was very unhealthy, and in which 
no one would live. Therefore, not 
knowing what to do with it they gave it 
to us for the Scotch Office, and they 
charge us a most exorbitant rent for it. 
That is the real state of the case in re- 
gard to Dover House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) has 
complained that the Scotch Members 
are not very economical when the money 
proposed to be voted is intended to go 
to Scotland, and we have been told that 
the Scotch Members cannot expect to 
keep up their prestige for economy so 
long as they are anxious to retain for 
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themselves an expensive building in 
Whitehall like Dover House. I think 
the hon. Member is altogether wrong, 
and that he is interfering in a matter of 
which he knows little. Indeed, so 
ignorant is he that he appears to have 
thought that the Secretary for Scotland 
lives at Dover House. The great com- 
plaint we Scotch Members make is that 
he lives nowhere. He may be found in 
the Scotch Office at intervals, but I am 
not aware that he is able to be found 
anywhere else. As a matter of fact, he 
is not even a Member of the Cabinet. 
The Scotch Office isa merely ornamental 
one, and, therefore, I complain of the 
high rent we are charged, because we 
really have very inadequate machinery 
and organization. If we had our Scotch 
Secretary in this House, and in the 
Cabinet, we should have some value for 
the expensive office in which the De- 
partment is housed; but, certainly, 
until the machinery is very materially 
improved, [ shall continue to think that 
the rent paid for the office is much too 
high. As I understand the sum paid 
goes into the Treasury, I am sure that 
the Scotch Members will sympathize 
with me when I say that instead of 
charging us £2,800 a-year for Dover 
House £800 would be quite enough. 
In that case the Scotch Members might 
fairly admit that justice was done to 
them. So far as the rent itself is con- 
cerned, I understand it is merely a 
change of hands. It comes out of one 
pocket and goes into another. I think 
the Scotch Members are fully justi- 
fied in the complaint they make that, 
although they have a Scotch Depart- 
ment, very little work is done in it; and 
the Scotch people have by no means re- 
ceived that amount of justice and con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I only rise for the purpose of 
emphasizing the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
in reference to the public expenditure 
on ecclesiastical buildings. The ques- 
tion, I think, is a very important one, 
and I hope the First Commissioner of 
Works will tell us whether the State is 
pledged to any further expenditure in 
this direction ? 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): Attention has been called 
to the large sum which has been ex- 
pended in sanitary improvements in 
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connection with the Public Offices since 
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their erection. It is an undoubted fact 
that a very great mistake must have 
been committed in the construction of 
the new Public Offices. But what I 
desire to call public attention to is, that 
so long as mistakes can be committed 
with impunity, and nobody is made re- 
sponsible for them, so long will the 
House of Commons be required to go 
on voting money for purposes which not 
only involve a very large expenditure, 
but also the question of the health and 
lives of valuable public servants. I do 
not ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to make 
any statement, at this moment, upon his 
own personal knowledge: but Ido hope 
that some assurance will be given to the 
Committee that the persons who are re- 
sponsible for the disgraceful condition 
of these new offices will be required to 
pay the penalty in some way or other. 
Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid that 
the repairs of ecclesiastical buildings, 
which have been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
and the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
Cossham), have been going on fora good 
many years, and that, in order to make 
anybody personally responsible, it would 
be necessary to call them back from 
that “bourne from which no traveller 
returns.” I believe that the persons who 
were originally responsible would, if 
they were living now, be a good many 
hundred years old. I think, however, 
that I am entitled to say that the repairs 
have been extremely well done, and 
carried out as economically as possible. 
I believe that the completion of this 
work is not very far off. In regard to 
Westminster Abbey, the only expendi- 
ture which is charged in the Estimates 
is for the Chapter House. The Chapter 
House is no part of Westminster Abbey 
proper ; and I may add that no portion 
of the Abbey is repaired out of the 
Public Funds except the Chapter House, 
and some of the old monuments of the 
Kings. The Chapter House itself is the 
place where old records and memorials 
of the past are deposited, and the warm- 
ing of that part of the Chapter House 
is a matter which concerns the Govern- 
ment. As to the Scotch Cathedral at 
Glasgow, I am not very well versed in 
the details of that matter; but I be- 
lieve that some time ago the tiends—as 
they are called in Scotland—were taken 
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over by the Crown, and, in return, 
the Crown incurred certain obliga- 
tions. The tiends are now paid into 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Am I to under- 
stand from an item in the Estimate, 
which speaks of the Admiralty being 
occupied by the First Lord, that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty resides there? 

Mr. PLUNKET: No. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Then how does 
he occupy it ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: It is used as the Ad- 
miralty Offices. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: May I re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
has not answered the Question I put to 
him in connection with the National 
Gallery. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I may say that the 
new portion of the building of the Na- 
tional Gallery is now complete, and that 
the new rooms were opened on Monday 
last. I may add that the alterations 
have been extremely well done. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY ( Darlington): 
I understand that, in answer to a Ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esselmont), the 
First Commissioner of Works has said 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
occupies offices in Whitehall, and pays 
no rent for them. Under such circum- 
stances, I cannot help thinking that it is 
somewhat remarkable that the Scotch 
Department should be charged a heavy 
rent for Dover House. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the 
First Naval Lord of the Admiralty has 
a residence provided for him. I should 
like to know why it is that a residence 
should be provided for the First Naval 
Lord, in addition to his salary, when 
other officials, occupying similar posi- 
tions, have no residences provided for 
them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to move the reduction of this 
Vote by the sum of £700. The case 
just referred to by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) is an example 
of how things are done. We have a 
First Naval Lord, who receives, I think, 
£2,000 per annum. The appointment 
is a political one, and the holder of the 
Office changes with the Ministry. I 
me that at one time the First 

aval Lord was allowed to live at the 
Admiralty, and probably he was sup- 
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plied with one or two rooms. It may 
have been thought desirable that one of 
the Naval Lords should reside on the 
premises. Alterations, however, have 
now been made at the Admiralty, and, 
possibly, the Department want all the 
rooms for themselves, and, therefore, 
the First Naval Lord has had to leave. 
We now discover, from these Estimates, 
that the First Naval Lord, with his 
£2,000 a-year, is to be lodged at the 
expense of the nation, in a very com- 
fortable House at Queen Anne’s Gate, 
overlooking St. James’s Park, at a rent 
of £700 per annum. From my point of 
view the whole thing is perfectly ridi- 
culous. I have watched that house 
carefully, as I have had a thought of 
taking it myself. I have, therefore, 
taken an exceptional interest in it; but 
I suddenly discovered that plate-glass 
windows were being put into it; and, 
on inquiry, I found that it had been 
taken fcr the use of the First Naval 
Lord. I have, however, seen no item 
yet for the cost of doing the house up, al- 
though, undoubtedly, in addition to the 
£700per annum we shall have to pay in 
the shape of rent, there will be an item, 
somewhere or other in the Estimates, 
for doing the house up. In any case, 
I do not see why in the world a Gentle- 
man who receives a salary of £2,000 
per annum is to have a house provided 
for him, at a cost to the country of 
£700 per annum, when all the officials 
who sit on the Bench opposite are not 
provided with residences at all. There 
is no earthly reason for this expendi- 
ture, and I have only pointed it out to 
the Committee in order to show how 
gradually an official, like a worm, works 
his way, and gets more and more out 
of the country every year. Even if 
it were desirable to give the First 
Naval Lord a residence, I maintain that 
the rent paid for this house is excessive. 
It is a matter of experience that when- 
ever the Government find it necessary to 
take a good house, they are compellod to 
pay a good deal more for it than it is 
worth. There are two houses which 
have been taken recently at Queen 
Anne’s Gate for public purposes. 

am not certain what the numbers are. 
[An Hon. Memper: 16 and 18.] Well, 
the Government are paying for them a 
rent of £1,500 per annum. I think that 
this isan excessive rent for houses which 
ought not to obtain a rent of more than 
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£500 per annum. I know that fact, be- 
pant have a house there myself, and 
consequently I am speaking upon a 
matter of which I know something per- 
sonally. I certainly know the price and 
the value of these houses. The two I 
have referred to have been taken for the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Depart- 
ment. They overlook St. James’s Park ; 
but Ihave no doubt that the Govern- 
ment are paying for them more than 
the market price of the houses on each 
side of them. In addition, the Govern- 
ment seek to provide the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty with a residence 
which is to cost £700 a-year. I see no 
earthly reason why the First Naval Lord 
should receive this grant of £700 a-year. 
Itis much too heavy a price to pay for 
the services of the First Naval Lord, 
and in order to accentuate the opinion 
of the House, not against the present 
Government, but against the late Go- 
vernment also, and with a view of pro- 
testing against the system of making 
things comfortable for the officials, I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £700. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £700, Rent of No. 34, Queen 
Anne's Gate, Residence of the First Naval Lord 
of the Admiralty, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” — (Mir. Labouchere.) 


Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington): 
I can confirm what the hon. Member for 
Northampton has stated in reference to 
the high rent paid by the Government 
for the houses they take. One of the 
houses which have been taken by the 
Government for Admiralty purposes was 
offered to me for £350 a-year, with a 

und rent which would probably have 
Soonght up the annual cost to £500. I 
have no doubt that whenever the Govern- 
ment go into the market they are com- 
pelled to pay an extravagant price. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am not aware of 
the particular circumstances under which 
this house has been taken; but I un- 
derstand that the ground on which it has 
been taken is, that it has always been 
held that the First Naval Lord should 
have a residence provided for him in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Geyerat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
At the Admiralty. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Either at the Ad- 
miralty or in the immediate neighbour- 
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hood. The present arrangement is only 
a temporary one pending alterations. I 
do not know at what price the hon. 
Member for Northampton is willing to 
let the house which he appears to be 
anxious to get rid of. Perhaps it may 
be for the advantage of the Treasury to 
put themselves in communication with 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: May I ask 
what sum of money has been expended 
in putting this particular house in re- 
pair so as to render it a fit habitation for 
the Naval Lord ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am not aware of 
the exact sum. The expenditure was 
incurred before I came into Office. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Do I understand the First Commissioner 
of Works to say that there have been 
previous cases of the First Naval Lord 
being provided with a separate private 
residence ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Yes, I believe there 
have. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The First 
Naval Lord used to have a residence im- 
mediately adjoining the Admiralty some- 
where, I think, in Spring Gardens. That 
house has recently been pulled down in 
consequence of the arrangements which 
have been made for the reconstruction of 
the Admiralty, and it was considered 
necessary to find a residence for him in 
the immediate neighbourhood in place of 
the one which has been pulled down. 
Personally, I have always been of 
opinion that it is not necessary to find 
an official residence for a _ First 
Naval Lord, and I think it would be 
better to give him an increase of salary 
in lieu of a house, but that is not the 
view which has been entertained of the 
matter by successive Governments. It 
has been considered that inasmuch as 
the Office held by the First Naval Lord 
is a temporary one, and that he retires 
from Office when any change of Go- 
vernment occurs it is right to provide 
him with a house. No doubt, in this 
instance, the rent is high, but I am sorry 
to say that whenever the Government 
goes into the market the rent of houses 
immediately rises. With regard to the 
other two houses which have been 
mentioned, as I know something about 
them, I may be allowed to say that they 
have been fitted up as offices for the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Depart- 
ment, and that the arrangement which 
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has been made is, in my opinion, an 
economical one. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 107; 
Noes 174: Majority 67.—(Div. List, 
No. 287.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: May I point out 
that no answer and no explanation has 
been given by the First Commissioner of 
Works of an item which appears on 
page 24, in reference to the stables at 
Dover House in Whitehall. Dover House 
has been allotted to the Secretary for 
Scotland as the office of that Department. 
I understand that the value of these 
stables is £150 a-year, and I want to 
know why they should have been 
allotted to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. If I receive no explanation I 
shall move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £150, in order that the Go- 
vernment may recover that amount by 
letting the stables. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am very sorry, 
if I unintentionally omitted to answer 
any inquiry of the hon. Member. The 
explanation I have to give on this matter 
is simply this—that for some years there 
was a sum of £150 charged for stables 
for the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
We have now ceased to pay that sum of 
£150 for the First Lord’s stables, because 
it is considered more economical to give 
the stables at Dover House than to pay 
rent for others. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Am TI to under- 
stand that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in addition to his official salary, 
has £700 a-year for the dwelling house ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: No, he has a 
dwelling house in the Admiralty, but 
there are no stables attached to it, and 
provision used to be made for him in 
that respect by hiring stables. As I 
have said, it is now considered more 
economical to give him the stables at 
Dover House rather than pay rent for 
other stables. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Should not the 
value of the stables be deducted from 
the rent of Dover House? You are 
evidently saving the sum of £150 a-year, 
and you appear to be putting it upon 
poor Scotland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
(3.) £10,970, Furniture of Public 
Qffices, Great Britain, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I desire to put a question to 
the First Commissioner of Works in 
reference to this Vote. I want to know 
what is the system under which de- 
ductions are made in respect of depre- 
ciations of furniture. I believe that in 
the last 12 months a certain sum has 
been recovered from an ex-Minister—a 
First Lord of the Treasury—on account 
of the depreciation of the furniture used 
by him. There are a very large num- 
ber of officials who have furnished 
residences supplied to them, and I want 
to know why they are not all of them 
called upon to pay, in the same way as 
the First Lord of the Treasury, for the 
depreciation of the furniture. I desire 
to put this question to the First Com- 
missioner of Works, in order to ascer- 
tain what the system is. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The principle upon 
which this deduction is made was estab- 
lished by a Treasury Minute of 1883. 
The principle is that an outgoing Mi- 
nister shall be debited with the value of 
the furniture just as he has received it, 
and with the cost of new furniture, and 
with the repairs which it is found neces- 
sary for his Successor to make. He is 
credited with the value of the furniture 
as he left it; and I think, in the case 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman, a 
sum of £400 has been charged to an 
outgoing Minister. Of course this sum 
is only paid when a Minister leaves 
Office, and it arises simply from the 
fact that the value of the furniture has 
been depreciated. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I should 
like to know what the system is under 
which the deductions are made, because 
there are a large number of persons 
who obtain furnished residences, and 
yet it appears that deductions are only 
made in connection with some of them. 
Why, for instance, should a deduction 
be made in the case of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and no similar deduction 
be made in the case of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I believe that the 
rule is applied to all persons who are 
supplied with official furnished resi- 
dences. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
question which has just been put and 
the answer which has been given by my 
right hon. Friend afford a strong con- 
firmation of the view I have always en- 
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tertained of the objectionable character 
of the arrangement to supply officials 
with furnished houses. The system is 
most expensive and unsatisfactory, and 
I think if the Treasury would terminate 
the arrangement, or largely reduce the 
sums spent upon these furnished houses, 
they would meet with general support 
from all sides of the House. There are 
two or three points in connection with 
this Estimate upon which I desire to obtain 
some information. This is an Estimate 
for the furniture of the Public Offices, 
but I find that it does not include all the 
furniture that is provided for the Public 
Departments. As a matter of fact, the 
Estimates placed before us are altogether 
illusory, because they do not show the 
entire payments under a particular head. 
I find that in addition to this Estimate 
for the furniture of the Public Offices in 
Great Britain there are, under other 
heads, items for furniture in the House 
of Commons, the Royal Palaces, the 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Grounds, the 
Customs, the Post and Telegraph Offices, 
Inland Revenue Buildings, County 
Courts, the Metropolitan Police Courts, 
Sheriff Court Housesin Scotland, surveys 
of the United Kingdom, Science and 
Art Departments, Industrial Museum, 
and Geological Survey Office, Edinburgh, 
and Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 
An item for furniture is taken under 
each of these separate Votes. I think 
it is very desirable that when the Com- 
mittee is asked to vote money for furni- 
ture for the Public Offices, we should 
know the entire amount that is being 
voted and that it should not be split up 
under different heads. I entirely agree 
with the remarks which have been made 
by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Kinkcardine (General Sir 
George Balfour), that the form in which 
the Estimates are presented to the House 
is very objectionable, because it prevents 
a comparison with the expenditure of 
previous years, which is of vital import- 
ance in considering the total cost. I 
certainly think there ought to be some 
means by which we could ascertain at 
once that the gross sum for furniture is 
soandso. I think the House will be 
very much startled when it is put in 
possession of full information, especially 
when it sees the enormous sums of money 
that are expended in matters over which 
the Committee has no control. I only call 
attention now to the fact that the great 
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bulk of the expenditure for furniture is 
not included in this Vote, and I would 
impress upon my right hon. Friend the 
absolute necessity of instituting the most 
careful and rigid supervision over the 
Vote for furniture. The remarks which 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) made a short time ago are 
perfectly true, that when the Govern- 
ment want to buy property, as well as 
everything else they go into the market 
to purchase, they are called upon to pay 
a great deal more than the real market 
price. I will only say that any pri- 
vate individual spending his own money 
would never dream of incurring this ex- 

enditure. Let me ask the hon. Mem- 

ers who have the Votes in their hands 
to turn to page 31 and see what has 
been expended in furniture during the 
past year, and then I would ask them 
to remember that during the last nine 
years this has been a constantly in- 
creasing Vote. As a matter of fact, 
during nine years £152,000 has been 
expended upon the furniture of the 
Public Offices, and that does not include 
by any means all the Public Offices. 
Let me take the case of the Admiralty. 
There is, under this Vote, a sum of 
£4,000 for new furniture, and let it be 
remembered that the Admiralty is sup- 
posed to be already fully furnished. I 
am speaking to practical men who know 
what the cost of furnishing is. For the 
Charity Commission there is a sum 
of £1,077 for new furniture, and the 
next item is one of a somewhat striking 
character for Chelsea Hospital. The 
sum set down is £994, and for the Mili- 
tary School, Chelsea, £679. Now, the 
expenditure for Chelsea is taken under 
the War Office. Then why are not these 
last two items included in the War 
Office Vote, when the Committee would 
have full control over them? I come 
next to the Scotch Office Vote. Perhaps 
that is somewhat tender ground, as far as 
Scotch Members are concerned. The 
Scotch Office ought certainly to have 
been furnished for less than £1,800. A 
railway board would never have thought 
of spending such a sum for such a pur- 
pose. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
this country systematically pays 30s. in 
the pound for everything it buys. For 
the War Office there is a sum of £1,850 
for new furniture during the past year. 
Then in page 30 there is an item of 
£500 ‘‘to furnish a house in Spring 
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ralty.”” I think that must be an inac- 
curacy. I suppose it is for this house 
now being taken. We are spending 
£15,000 or £16,000 a-year on furniture, 
and I cannot bring my mind to believe 
that that sum represents the actual 
annual depreciation. 

Mr. HANBURY: I should like to 
learn what record is kept of the furni- 
ture actually in the possession of the 
Government. A great deal has been 
said by the Public Accounts Committee 
about keeping separate inventories of 
all the furniture in the different Depart- 
ments. If that were done, when these 
annual claims for new furniture are 
made, we should know what furniture 
it was intended to replace. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have no wish 
to prolong this discussion; but I wish 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had challenged a Division upon 
the Vote. It appears to me that the 
way in which the accounts are rendered 
does not enable anyone who does not 
possess special knowledge to know what 
money the Committee of this House is 
voting from time to time. I take pre- 
cisely the same objection in regard to 
this Vote for furniture which I took with 
reference to the cost of the Royal Family 
in which was included the first item we 
had to deal with. So, also, with regard 
to the furniture in the Royal Palaces. 
No one without official knowledge could 
even guess what the total expenditure is. 
I regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not thought it right to emphasize 
his view by taking a Vote in the Divi- 
sion Lobby. If he had done so, I 
should certainly have voted with him, 
aud as long as I have a seat in this 
House I shall be prepared to divide 
against any Vote unless we are supplied 
with that technical and detailed infor- 
mation, without which no person who 
does not possess special knowledge is 
able to know what is being done with 
the money voted. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Now that 
we are at this point, I should like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
mode in which this part of the business 
is transacted, and why it is that, as we 
are told, we are paying for the furniture 
in our Public Offices at the rateof 30s. in 
the pound. The probability is, that 
this is the result of dealing with one 
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manufacturer only, instead of with the 
trade generally. However that may be, 
I ask whether Estimates are taken for 
the furniture required ; whether specifi- 
eations are sent in, and what process is 
gone through with regard to the pur- 
chase generally ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): The 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite is no doubt a very important 
question ; but it is not one that is so free 
from difficulty as he appears to think. 
It is quite impossible, in the particular 
form in which the Estimates are pre- 
sented, to give the total cost of each 
item in the Vote, unless the plan were 
adopted of giving an accompanying 
statement or note showing to the House 
the information asked for. But that 
question is raised for the first time. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg pardon. 
I raised the question last year, and inti- 
mated that I should raise it and divide 
every time until the information was 
given by a separate memorandum or 
appeared in the Estimates; and I raised 
it in Committee the other day. 

Mr. JACKSON: That was I believe 
on the Vote for Royal Palaces. I am 
not prepared to say that this is not 
desirable; but the suggestion of the 
hon. Gentleman is one which requires 
the most serious consideration, and I 
point out that it is moreover a question 
which will involve a very large expendi- 
ture in each Department. If, however, 
the House of Commons requires the in- 
formation to be given in that way, it is 
of course entitled to have it, and I trust 
hon. Members will not think I have any 
desire to prevent the House knowing 
the total. The Estimates have been 
presented to the House in their present 
form for a great many years; but they 
have been altered from time to time ac- 
cording to the desire of the House, and 
the Committee which is sitting upstairs 
will no doubt make further modifications 
which will have effect when the next 
Estimates are prepared. In the mean- 
time, I am bound to say that my 
sympathy is entirely in favour of giving 
the House the fullest information with 
regard to the items in the Votes, and the 
Committee may rely that anything 
which lies in my power to effect in that 
direction willbe done. I was certainly 
greatly surprised, I may say shocked, at 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
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First Commissioner of Works under the 
late Government say that whenever the 
Government canted, anything the fact 
became known beforehand. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My re- 
mark had reference to houses only. 

Mr. JACKSON: Exactly. I say 
that it would be the very last thing 
that the Government would do — 
namely, when they wanted to buy or 
rent a house, to allow the owner to 
know their requirements beforehand. 
With regard to the remarks which have 
been made with reference to the furni- 
ture for the offices of the Secretary for 
Scotland, the amount under this head is 
no doubt considerable. The expendi- 
ture has been compared with that of the 
Irish Office; but the experience of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will tell 
him that the tendency has always been 
to average the Estimates up to the 
highest, and not to go from the highest 
to the lowest. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations would tend to em- 
phasize the demands which are con- 
stantly been made upon the Treasury, 
and refused. With regard to the Offices 
of the Secretary for Scotland, there are 
one or two things which ought to be 
brought before the Committee. It is a 
new Office, and in it is conducted practi- 
cally the whole of the Business of Scot- 
land, including education; and, although 
the rent may seem high, I am informed 
that the accommodation provided is not 
in excess of the requirements, and that, 
on the contrary, there are constant de- 
mands for increased accommodation ; 
the house is in a good situation, and is 
an exceedingly good one. That being 
80, it is easy to see that a house which 
offers so many advantages must be paid 
for at a proportionate rate. With regard 
to the inventory system, I am informed 
that it has not been found to work in 
every respect satisfactorily, and that the 
question is one which should be settled 
by the Public Accounts Committee. The 
question is a most difficult one; and 
when you are setting up a new Office, it is 
not easy to settle the point as to whom 
the responsibility should rest upon. Are 
you going, when a new Office is set up, 
to accept the statement of the officers of 
the Department, or are you going to 
make my right hon. Friend responsible ? 
I am informed that an experiment has 
been tried in one or two Offices, and 
that the question will be submitted to 
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the Public Accounts Committee as to 
whether the maintenance of the system 
will be worth the cost which it entails. 
I am sure that the experience at the 
Treasury of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) will bear me 
out in saying that when application is 
made for sanction to the Treasury in 
every case where the Department making 
the application cannot justify it, sanction 
is withheld, and no item is passed that 
can possibly be struck out. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) has 
asked whether any Estimates are taken 
for furniture supplied to the Offices. I 
think, on consideration, the hon. Gen- 
tleman will see that it would be difficult 
to have an elaborate system with regard 
to the chairs and tables that may be 
required from time to time. I under- 
stand, however, that several manufac- 
turers are employed, and that special 
tenders are required when anything im- 
portant is wanted. The statement is far 
from being correct that there is no check 
upon the supply and cost of furniture ; 
I have to state, on the contrary, that a 
complete scrutiny is brought to bear on 
every item, and I would, therefore, now 
ask the Committee to allow the Vote to 
be taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I con- 
fine my remarks simply to the ques- 
tion of hiring houses; and I say that 
if it is known to be necessary for 
the Government to hire a house in a 
particular district, it is impossible to 
prevent the fact leaking out, and the 
rent is consequently raised. But that is 
not the cise with furniture; and I do 
say, from my own experience, that the 
Government purchase this at reason- 
able prices. As to the furnishing of 
official residences, no doubt the expense 
of that is great; but if you provide a 
high official, such as the First Lord of 
the Treasury or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with a residence, it follows 
almost as a matter of course that you 
also supply him with furniture, because 
the changes of Government are so fre- 
quent, that it would be almost impos- 
sible for each fresh official to buy new 
furniture. But I agree that these ar- 
rangements ought to be confined within 
the most rational limits, and that we 
should rather curtail than extend the 
number of official residences. If it were 
not out of Order, I should like to refer 
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to the expense of residences in this great 
building. I believe the expense of them 
is extremely great, and I have reason 
to believe that some officials are lodged 
under this roof who need not be so pro- 
vided for. I would also refer to the 
charge for the Scotch Office, on account 
of which there is a charge of £600 in 
addition to the sum provided in the 
former Estimate. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the Secretary for 
Scotland is provided with a splendid 
suite of rooms, in which the Minister 
gives entertainments, and that in this 
respect the Office can only compare with 
one other Department—namely, the 
Foreign Office. 

Generat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine): I have on several occa- 
sions felt it my duty to refer to the 
system under which these arrangements 
are made. I consider that all bills sent 
in should be certified by the Heads of the 
Departments for which furnished, which 
would, in my opinion, do away with 
nuich of the extravagance that exists. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I think it would be well, in cases of this 
kind, if the authorities were to act in the 
same way as the General who sent an 
aide-de-camp to cut off a tassel in one of 
the rooms of his house that had been 
recently furnished, in order to ascertain 
the price at which it could be bought in a 
shop, and who, finding that it could be 
bought for 30 per cent less than the 
price charged to him, deducted that per- 
centage from the whole of the items in 
the tradesman’s account. There are 
old-fashioned firms who go in for large 
sales and small profits, and other 
firms who take a large profit on small 
sales. Now, I think, if you go into this 
matter, you will find that the firms who 
send in the tenders belong to the old 
class, and they say among themselves— 
‘You shall have this furnishing, and we 
will have another;’’ and unless you let 
in other firms you will always fail to get 
a fair value. There is, I see, a charge 
for £400 for the renewal of the exami- 
nation table at the Civil Service Com- 
mission Office. I suppose the table is 
only made of deal, and the charge is 
perfectly absurd, because for that 
money you could get a table large 
enough to seat all England round it. 
Then there is a charge on account of the 
Stationery Office for a supply of new 
racks, which I suppose are for hanging 
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hats upon. I should like to know what 
firm it was that had the contracts for 
these things, because I am convinced 
that if the right hon. Gentleman goes to 
a large firm, such as Messrs. Maple’s, 
he will find that furniture can be sup- 
plied from them at 30 per cent under 
the price here charged. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I want to emphasize the 
fact that this is a practical matter. What 
we want to know is the entire cost of the 
furniture provided for under this Vote. 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) says that if we alter the mode 
of keeping accounts, it will involve a 
great expense, and that if the House of 
Commons asked for that alteration it 
was entitled to have it. Now, I venture 
to say that when that demand is made, 
in order to get at the Expenditure of 
the country, the answer will be that the 
expense would be too great. We are 
only dealing here with a few thousands 
of pounds; whereas we shall hereafter 
have to deal with far larger sums. The 
Furniture Vote this year for the House 
of Commons is £4,500; Customs, £1,900; 
Post Office, £6,100; Inland Revenue 
Office, £3,100, and we find that the Irish 
Office is by no means behind in this 
matter, the modest charge on that 
account being £18,000. Now, all that 
I ask for, and what I think the Com- 
mittee should insist upon, is that this 
Vote shall in future show on the face of 
it in a Note the entire expenditure for 
furniture in all the Departments of the 
Public Service. And the second point 
is that the two great spending Depart- 
ments, the Admiralty and the War 
Office, should not be allowed to put their 
hands into the pockets of the Civil Ser- 
vice; but that the entire expenditure 
should be defrayed out of the Votes for 
those Offices. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think I stated to 
the Committee that my desire was to 
supply the House of Commons with 
every information, and that, as far asi* 
lay in my power, it should be done. lt 
may be early now to say what steps will 
be taken; but my intention was to make 
clear my own views upon the subject. 
I, therefore, hope my right hon. Friend 
will understand that, so far as the infor- 
mation relating to the public expendi- 
ture of each Office is concerned, my yiew 
is that it ought to be given, and that, as 
far as I am able, I will meet the wishes 
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of my right hon. Friend. The right hon. 
Gentleman has drawn attention to the 
fact that there is a large sum down for 
furniture at the Admiralty. I understand 
that this charge is not for the account of 
the Admiralty, properly speaking, as we 
understand the term; but that it is in 
connection with an outside office which 
had to be furnished for the accommoda- 
tion of clerks who were displaced. I 
believe that the item of furniture is due 
to the circumstance that the houses in 
Spring Gardens had to be vacated, be- 
cause it was expected that they would 
be pulled down; they were not pulled 
down, however, and, further accommo- 
dation being necessary, they were re- 
occupied, and hence the expense. It is, 
no doubt, desirable that the whole of the 
Admiralty expenditure should be put 
on the Vote for that Department; but 
my right hon. Friend knows that the 
Treasury has very little control over the 
Estimates of the War Office and Admi- 
ralty, which stand on a footing different 
from that on which the other Votes 
stand and over which we have control. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I think the question of expendi- 
ture on small works is one which may 
very well be referred to a Committee of 
this House. As an instance of the ex- 
cessive cost of work of the kind, a short 
time ago a lock was required to be 
placed on a door in one of the Public 
Offices; itcould easily have been replaced 
for 5s. ; but an Inspector was sent down, 
and the cost, which included railway 
fares, amounted to £3 10s. The reason 
why I rise, however, is to complain of the 
waste of time we are put to in investi- 
gating Government Business; and I think 
the remedy would be to reject one or 
two Votes where the charges are high, 
which would compel the Government to 
make such arrangements as would pre- 
vent the reeurrence of the dissatisfaction 
which exists with regard to the expendi- 
ture on Public Offices. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I feel bound to 
repudiate the general statement that has 
been made as to the excessively ex- 
travagant cost that is incurred in supply- 
ing and replacing the furniture in the 
case of the Public Offices. There is 
absolutely no foundation for it. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I cannot help saying that the 
accounts presented to us here show an 
utter want of character; and I think it 
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the duty of the mght hon. Gentleman 
opposite to review some of the items, 
after bringing this question to an issue. 
T am sure that the time of the right hon. 
Gentleman could not be better expended 
than in investigating the cases of ex- 
travagance which have been brought to 
light this morning. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): We have 
not been informed what is the rate of the 
depreciation represented by this large 
expenditure. If thesum of £17,000 re- 
presents the rate of depreciation, the 
valuation of the furniture would be re- 
presented by £340,000. Ido not think 
that the cost of new furniture ought to 
exceed 5 per cent of the value of the 
furniture in existence. We have been 
told that there is an inventory, and we 
might gain such information from that 
source as would enable us to ascertain 
the value of the furniture, and whether 
the arrangement is an economical one 
or not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £138,627, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1888, for the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post 
Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, 
including Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscel- 
Jancous Services.” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): There are some items in 
this Vote to which I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee. The 
amount of the Vote is very considerable, 
and the Committee will observe, on re- 
ferring to previous years—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, ard 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said: I 
find that, since 1879, we have spent 
£1,431,000 upon Revenue Department 
Buildings, and in that sum the present 
Vote is notincluded. There isthe same 
objection to this Vote as that which I 
raised on the last Vote; and weare, there- 
fore, obliged to go again over part of 
the ground which was traversed when 
the latter was under consideration. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to look 
at the Vote for Customs, and say 
how it is that this Vote never shows 
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any decrease. The Vote is stereotyped 
in amount, and the sum we are asked 
for is £28,935, which is most unevenly 
apportioned in respect of the various 
branches of the Department throughout 
the country. For instance, there is 
£1,000 for furniture for London, as 
against only £900 for the whole of the 
other parts of the country; the Inland Re- 
venue Vote has £1,800 for furniture in 
London, but only £950 for the branches 
in the rest of England and Wales, and 
£300 for Scotland. The same disparity 
occurs with regard to fuel, light, and 
water. We have £2,300 for the Offices 
in London, and for the country, the rest 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, £750 
only is asked for. These items never 
show any decrease, and although I agree 
with my hon. Friend that there is careful 
supervision with reference to new de- 
mands, yet there is a tendency on the 
part of the Departments to consider that 
they are entitled to have the same sum 
again which has been voted in previous 
years. But the particular object I have 
in rising is to call attention to the Vote 
for Post Office Telegraph Buildings, and 
I am, therefore, glad to see the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes) in his 
place. I have, in the first place, to re- 
echo the remark which has been made 
as to the delusive mode in which these 
Votes are presented to the House. There 
is here asum of £140,000 which does 
not appear in the Special Vote for the 
Post Office and Telegraph Department ; 
and, therefore, when the Postmaster 
General comes forward in this House, 
and says that the Post Office produces 
so much revenue, the account on which 
he makes his statement is incomplete, 
the fact being that the loss in connec- 
tion with the Telegraph Department is 
much greater, and the profit from the 
Post Office much less, than we are led to 
believe. I ask again that we should 
have, on the face of the Votes, the entire 
cost of the Departments; and this ques- 
tion was raised by me some years ago, 
when the late lamented Mr. Fawcett was 
Postmaster General, and that gentle- 
man agreed with me as to the extrava- 
gant mode in which these Departments 
were conducted, and condemned the 
practice of one Department spending 
money which is voted for another. In 
the first place, then, I object to the Post 
Office Department spending money with- 
out being reeponsible for that expendi- 
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ture; and, secondly, I object to what I 
may call the very expensive manner in 
which the work on the buildings con- 
structed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) is carried on, and 
I think that the evidence before the 
House with reference to the expenditure 
on the War Office and new Admiralty 
Office will show that the Estimates of 
the right hon. Gentleman are totally 
different in respect of cost from other 
buildings. I regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not present; because it 
has been pointed out that there is a 
large disparity per cubic foot between 
the cost of buildings erected by him, 
and such buildings, for example, as St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, on the other side of 
the Thames. am aware that there is 
a large expenditure upon the General 
Post Office in London, and I feel great 
difficulty in isolating specific post offices ; 
because it would happen, no doubt, that 
every Member whose constituency is in- 
volved would get up and say that the 
expenditure in the case of his town was 
requisite to meet the growth of the 
place. But I venture to say that hon. 
Members ought not to look at the 
question from the point of view of their 
several towns. The total sum which the 
House is committed to by the original 
Estimate for New Works, alterations 
and additions in connection with Post 
Office buildings, is £388,118, and that is 
a sum which has been added to and will 
be added to in the coming year. I wish 
to know why the cost of buildings re- 
quired for the same purpose differs so 
considerably in various instances, and 
for the purpose of obtaining an explana- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman I 
will take two or three typical cases. 
There is my own locality, Birmingham, 
which has two suburbs, Aston Manor 
and Smethwick; in the first the vost 
office costs £3,270, and in the latter 
£2,250. What is the cause of the large 
expenditure at Aston Manor, where, to 
my knowledge, the postal requirements 
are very small? Then we have for the 
office at Douglas, Isle of Man, £3,600 ; 
a new sorting office at Hampstead, 
£2,250; the same at Highgate, £1,800. 
What is the cause of this difference ? 
Then I find that, while £4,000 is spent 
at Dumfries, Inverness requires £12,000, 
with regard to which I am obliged to 
say that I do not think that this dis- 
parity is accounted for by the difference 
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between the postal requirements of the 
two places. The same remarks apply 
to the sums asked for in the case of 
Poplar and Tottenham ; and then I find 
£5,000 for Wandsworth, but for Willes- 
den only £1,700, and for Wimbledon 
£2,700, while instances of the kind can 
be multiplied. I am at a loss to account 
for these discrepancies, except on the 
principle that the work goes on by rule 
of thumb. There is no question of sites 
here. I can, of course, understand that 
these cost considerable sums of money ; 
but the Committee will see that they are 
oes for separately in the Post Office 

stimates, and it follows that there must 
either be too costly accommodation for 
Post Office purposes in some cases, or 
insufficient accommodation in others. 
During the last three or four years this 
Vote has not been checked to the extent 
that it ought to have been, and my 
object in calling attention to these 
figures is to point out the necessity there 
is for introducing into this Department 
the same system of competition which 
exists in others, and I am satisfied that 
if the matter is investigated it will be 
found that this public accommodation 
could have been provided at much less 
cost. 

Mr. PLUNKET : I think it is obvious 
that if you take a large number of 
items of cost in town and country you 
may be able to point to differences of 
expenditure which at first sight are 
difficult to account for; but you must re- 
collect that these buildings are for the 
requirements of the country, and that in 
them profitable business is carried on. 
And, therefore, when the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of the requirements 
of the locality not being known and the 
rule of thumb in the Department, I can 
assure him that he is entirely wrong, be- 
cause we have full information with re- 
gard to the requirements from the Post 
Office; and, on the other hand, we have to 
satisfy the Treasury, besides which we 
have no desire whatever to swell the 
Estimates of the Department. The 
explanation of the differences which the 
right hon. Gentleman has pointed to is 
that some of the places mentioned are 
growing places, and the expenditure is 
necessary to meet their increasing re- 
quirements. I particularly remember 
that this was the case with Birmingham. 
The suburb of Aston Manor was shown 


to be growing rapidly, and it was, of 
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course, necessary to supply the postal 
needs of the place. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman asks why the cost of furni- 
ture varies so much with different places, 
and one reason for that is that it has 
been found in some cases cheaper to hire 
a furnished house than to build one and 
then furnish it. That is a circumstance 
which accounts for the apparent dis- 
crepancy in the cost of furniture as bo- 
tween London and other places in the 
country. No doubt it was shown before 
the Committee on Public Sites that in a 
particular case the building was rather 
an expensive one; but it must be re- 
membered that the Admiralty and War 
Office Buildings were to have been of a 
handsome and ornate kind. However, 
the Committee reported against the 
scheme for War Office and Admiralty 
combined, and I trust that a different 
plan may be carried out, the expense of 
which will be less. I cannot agree that 
there was evidence to show that in all 
cases the expenditure of others engaged 
in works of the kind has been exceeded 
by the Department. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
This is one more instance of the great 
mistake that is made by not putting 
down to a Department the whole ex- 
penditure that belongs to it. Of course, 
we know that the Head of each Depart- 
ment wants to be able to say, when he 
comes before the House of Commons, 
that there is no increase in his Esti- 
mate; but the Head of a Department 
has only to go to the Treasury, and if 
he can get them to agree to the expen- 
diture the money is spent, and it does 
not appear in his own Estimate. In 
this way thousands of pounds may be 
spent, and yet the Head of the Depart- 
ment may come before us, and say that 
in his particular branch there has been 
no increase of expenditure. That isone 
reason why we want the whole of the 
expenditure of each Department to be 
put down to its particular Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that 
these Post Office buildings ought to be 
paid for, because the Post Office is a 
source of profit; but I take it that 
people do not send more letters because 
the post office in their town happens to 
be a handsome building. They will 
send the same number of letters if the 
post office isan ugly building ; and it is 
no answer tothe charge of reckless and 
wasteful expenditure to say that it pro- 
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duces profit. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that if we can show a 
balance to the good, nothing more is 
wanted ; it does not signify to him whe- 
ther that balance is large or small ; what- 
ever it is, we ought to spend inalargeand 
grand fashion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has put forward a fallacy in saying 
that it is a question of difference of cost 
as between country and town. But my 
right hon. Friend has shown that the 
disproportion which he complains of 
takes place in the vicinity of London, 
and he has pointed to the cases of Wim- 
bledon, Willesden, Wandsworth, and 
Highgate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works says 
you must extend accommodation where 
the place is growing; but, take the 
places I have mentioned ; they are not 
growing, but grown places; but taking 
them as grown or growing, one place is 
about the same as the other; and, there- 
fore, I say the defence of the right hon. 
Gentleman does not apply. But he has 
not answered the question of my right 
hon. Friend, who asks who is the archi- 
tect and surveyor, and who is the 
person who really decides of what class 
the building is to be, how it is to be 
built, and what is to be the expenditure 
upon it? I see that the total original 
Estimate for all this work was £388,118, 
and that the revised Estimateis £400,413. 
Of course, the revised Estimate is brought 
up above the original Estimate; and I 
have no doubt it will be found, on fur- 
ther revision, that the works will cost 
yet more money. That is the process 
we go through in all these cases. When 
the House is asked to vote the first 
sum, we are told that the work will cost 
so much; then we are told that there 
has been a mistake, and that the con- 
tractors must have so much more. But 
we say that the contractors have no 
right to come to the House, and say, 
‘*'We want so much more;” and, fur- 
ther, we say that it is ridiculous to go 
on covering the face of the country with 
large and fine postal buildings. There 
have been post offices in all these places 
before; but I think the late Mr. Fawcett 
was responsible for the scheme for build- 
ing new post offices all over the country ; 
and I have since then seen places round 
London where post offices have been 
built, although none were required. I 
think we ought to make our protest, not 
only against the amount of the expendi, 
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ture generally, but against these revised 
Estimates, which make the cost greater 
every year. I shall, therefore, move to 
reduce the Vote by the excess sum of 
£12,297; and I trust the Division will 
be such as to show the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that in future, when Estimates 
are presented to, us they must be adhered 
to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £126,330, 
be granted for the said Service.” —(J/r. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I think my right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) have rather mis- 
understood the position of the Office 
of Works in this matter. They ap- 
pear to think that the Office of Works 
is extravagant. Having served both 
at the Office of Works and at the 
Post Office, I think I can throw some 
little light on the subject. I ought to 
point out that the Office of Works is in 
fact in respect to these matters a branch 
of the Treasury ; it is interested in these 
expenditures from a Treasury point of 
view; it is closely supervised by the Trea- 
sury, and cannot spend a single penny 
without the authority of the Treasury ; 
I often used to feel myself in these 
matters to be as a clerk under the Trea- 
sury. The superintendence in these 
matters has been given to the Office of 
Works rather as a check upon the Post 
Office than otherwise. It is said that 
the transfer of the building of post 
offices and telegraph offices from the 
Office of Works to the Post Office would 
tend to economy; but, in my opinion, it 
would result in exactly the opposite. The 
Office of Works, in fact, acts as a kind of 
drag upon the Post Office, continually 
exercising an influence in the opposite 
direction to expenditure ; and if 1 were 
to look at the matter from the Post 
Office point of view, I should say that 
the drag has been put on sometimes 
rather too closely. The truth is that 
the demands of the Public Service in 
respect to postal and telegraph busi- 
ness are continually increasing in the 
most formidable manner. The country, 
through Parliament, is continually put- 
ting upon the Post Office fresh duties, and 
the business of the Departments is in- 
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creasing to such a degree that few people 
who have not served the Departments 
have the least knowledge of, and, there- 
fore, there is a continual pressure on the 
Treasury from the Post Office to make 
provision for the increase of the busi- 
ness; and, on the other hand, there is a 
continual pressure on the part of the 
Treasury, and through them on the part 
of the Office of Works, for the purpose of 
avoiding expenditure by the Post Office 
if possible. Again, you have pressure 
from the people in various localities ask- 
ing for increased accommodation for their 
postal business, and who are interested 
also in the buildings being erected of a 
fine and handsome character. I think 
that when towns like Bradford, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester demand that their 
post offices should be offices of a some- 
what spacious and grand character you 
cannot altogether resist a demand of that 
kind. On the whole, I am inclined to 
think thatif any fault can be found with 
the Office of Works and the Treasury 
with respect to the building of postal 
and telegraph offices it ison the ground 
rather that they have limited the de- 
mand more than is expedient than that 
they have been too expensive and too 
generous. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) called attention to the 
evidence given before the Committee on 
the Admiralty and War Office sites. I 
will not, at the present moment, refer to 
that subject; when the proper time 
comes I shall have a good deal to say 
upon it; but I think my right hon. 
Friend might have pointed out that evi- 
dence was given before that Committee 
with regard to the building of the 
General Post Office in London. It was 
said that that building had been erected 
at a very low cost as compared with 
other public buildings in the country. If 
I remember rightly its cost amounted to 
only 9d. per cubic foot. [Mr. Henry 
H. Fow1er: 11d. per cubic foot.|] No; 
not 11¢d.—I think my right hon. Friend 
is wrong. However, I know this, that 
the General Post Office in London was 
erected at a cost very much less than 
any other public building has been 
erected, and certainly it is one of the 
most convenient and one of the best 
which has been erected in London in 
modern times, and it is a credit to the 
Department which was concerned in its 
erection and the officer who gave the 
orders for it. Ido not believe the De- 
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partment generally can be found fault 
with for being too expensive in these 
matters on the whole, and I think it 
would be wise economy in the long run 
to hasten the works which are under- 
taken. If there is a fault, it isthe fault 
that in order to minimize the demands 
for the year the expenditure is carried 
over too long a period, and the works 
are not constructed so quickly as they 
might be. That, I believe, is the fault, 
if there is any to be found at all with tho 
administration of this part of the work. 
I must point out again how very growing 
are the demands on the public purse in 
this respect. From almost every part of 
the country demands are made. So 
great are they that it is almost impos- 
sible for the Post Office and the Office 
of Works to keep up with them. Be- 
fore I sit down there is one other point I 
should like to refer to, a point that has 
not hitherto been raised—it is the pro- 
portion of the cost of these buildings, 
which is put down to the Post Office and 
the Telegraph Departments. I raised 
the question on the Post Office Vote not 
long ago, and ventured to suggest then 
that the proportion to be put down to 
the credit of the Telegraph Department 
was too much in proportion to its work. 
I should like my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General to consider the point, 
and to consider carefully whether the 
proportion put down to the credit of the 
Telegraph Department should not be 
somewhat less than is now the case. 
I would also ask him whether it would 
not be wise to lay before the House a 
capital account of the Telegraphic Ser- 
vice, showing what has been done during 
each of the last four or five years in 
respect to public buildings and so forth ? 
I think that such an account would be 
of the utmost value, and would tend 
more than anything else to show what 
is the real financial position of the Tele- 
graphic Service, and how far .we are 
earning or losing money at the present 
moment in that great concern. This, 
however, is a matter which infringes, 
perhaps, on another topic, and which is 
hardly germane to the question which is 
immediately before us; but I venture to 
throw it out as a suggestion to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
and the hon. Member for Northampton 
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(Mr. Labouchere) have selected Wands- 
worth as one of the illustrations on which 
they seek a reduction of this Vote. Amore 
unfortunate illustration for the success 
of their case could not be found than 
that of Wandsworth. I was about to 
address a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) as to why it is that for two suc- 
cessive years a Vote has been taken for 
£2,500 for the new office at Wands- 
worth, which is very much wanted to 
meet the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of the district, and that not one 
penny has been expended? [I call in 
aid of my argument the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Secretary to the Trea- 
sury himself; and I was very glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
throw some little light on this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford has spoken of the Office of 
Works as a drag upon the Post Office. 
I have no doubt they have been such a 
drag as to induce the Postmaster General 
not to spend a penny at Wandsworth, 
to the great injury of my constituency, 
a constituency of 75,000 people, and in 
which there is not a single building ap- 
propriate to a post office at all. It 
happens we have very excellent trades- 
men there, who perform the postal 
duties to the satisfaction of the public, 
but still not amply enough for the 
needs of the place. The question I 
have to put to the Postmaster General 
is, where the new post office is to be, 
when he proposes to commence building, 
and on ‘lea scale the building is to be 
erected ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I intend to support the Motion of my 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Labouchere), for 
the reason that in dealing with the last 
Vote the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson), I will not say avoided, be- 
cause that would be an unfair way of 
putting it, but certainly did not promise 
—he carefully refrained from doing so 
—that he would use his influence with 
the Treasury that a Memorandum should 
in each case accompany the Estimates, 
so that it may be possible for a Member 
without official knowledge to know the 
total expenditure in each and every De- 
partment. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury suggested that if that wore done it 
would involve an enormous amount of 
expense. That can hardly be so. If 
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the accounts were fairly made out, as I 
have no doubt they are, it would only be 
a little additional accountant work to 
prepare such a Memorandum. We 
ought to have it, or otherwise we are 
voting blindly. The fact that we have 
under this head several thousands of 
pounds which we ought to have been 
considering under the Post Office Vote 
serves to illustrate what occurs again 
and again in nearly every Department 
of the State. I have not sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge to follow the objections 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), but I did notice that they were 
passed over sub silentio by the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and no reply given 
except as regards post offices, I shall 
insist upon pressing to a Division each 
Vote until the Treasury say, aye or no, 
whether they will give the Memorandum 
Task. If they say no, I shall take such 
opportunities as are afforded of raising 
the question in the House in order to 
obtain its decision. I object to being a 
party to trying to understand accounts 
which are rendered impossible of com- 
prehension by the fashion in which they 
are prepared, 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I should like a word of ex- 
planation from the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson), or from some 
other occupant of the Treasury Bench. 
It appears we are under some misap- 
prehension as to the facts of the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton called attention to 
various items, and among others to 
£3,270 for the post office at Aston 
Manor, and £2,500 for the post office 
at Finsbury Park. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman based his argument entirely on 
the hypothesis that these were two 
buildings of the same character, and he 
asked why more should be expended in 
the one case than in the other. The 
argument of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) appears to be based on the same 
consideration. If I understood the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) correctly, he pointed out that 
this was a Vote not only for new works, 
but also for alterations and additions, 
We cannot, therefore, without more 
knowledge than we have before us, 
compare the two cases cited ; one expen- 
diture may be for an extension of an 
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already existing building, and the other 
may be for new works. I do not know 
whether I correctly understand tie state 
of the case; but if I do, it occurs to me 
that we have really no information be- 
fore the Committee which would in any 
way enable us to judge whether the 
expenditure is too great or too small in 
these cases. I cannot help thinking it 
would be a great convenience another 
year if the Government were to have 
notice given to them of the particular 
items on which information would be 
required, so that they could come down 
to the House with such details as would 
enable us to form a proper opinion. If 
I have correctly stated what the facts 
before the Committee now are, I submit 
that we are really acting in the dark, 
and are unable to form an opinion unless 
we have further information given from 
the Treasury Bench as to whether the 
expenditure in these cases is justified or 
not. As far as the evidence which has 
come before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is concerned, I am bound to say 
that I quite agree with what has fallen 
from my right hon. Friend below me 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre)—namely, that it 
would not result in economy if the re- 
sponsibility of erecting post office build- 
ings were transferred from the Office of 
Works to the Post Office. On the whole, 
I think we have had no sufficient case 
made out that there has been any undue 
expenditure; and, therefore, although I 
think the discussion has been very in- 
teresting, and I hope it may lead in 
future years to our having better infor- 
mation, still, if I have correctly under- 
stood the state of the case, I do not see 
that a case has been made out for the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Tue SECRETARY to ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Lon- 
don University (Sir John Lubbock) has 
raised what I am sure is a very interest- 
ing suggestion, and it would be of ad- 
vantage if it could be carried out— 
namely, that we should have some notice 
hereafter as to the items in the Votes 
which are to be challenged. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) laughs. 
I suppose that when he was at the Trea- 
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sury he was so thoroughly prepared to | [ 


meet every point that could be raised 
that he required no notice whatever. 
[Mr. Henry H. Fow er: The Secretary 
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to the Treasury ought to be.] My hon. 
Friend (Sir John Lubbock) is quite 
right in saying that buildings at two 
places which may be named are not ne- 
cessarily of the same size, and that, 
therefore, they are not necessarily of the 
same cost. The course which is adopted 
is this: a demand arises in a particular 
district—it may beaveryrapidly growing 
district, or it may be a district which has 
outgrown, although slowly, the provi- 
sion made for the postal business—the 
Post Office first prepare a statement of 
the amount of accommodation, either of 
new or of additional accommodation 
which is required. The Office of Works 
then prepare an estimate of the expen- 
diture which will be involved in pro- 
viding that accommodation, and they 
subsequently have to obtain the consent 
of the Treasury to that expenditure. I 
think somebody asked who was the 
architect. Well, the plans are pre- 
pared at the Office of Works, in the 
Office of Works, and by the architect 
there. The plans and specifications are 
then issued, and tenders for the erection 
of the buildings publicly invited to en- 
able the Government, as far as they can, 
to secure that they get the buildings 
erected at the lowest possible price. I 
will give one instance which occurs to 
me of the difference between an estimate 
and a revised estimate—a difference 
which everybody knows who has had 
any actual experience of business occurs 
almost invariably in every case. I sup- 
pose anyone who has had anything to 
do with building operations knows per- 
fectly well that between the original 
estimate and the ultimate cost there is 
often a considerable difference. It may 
be there is an alteration in the plan 
during construction ; it may be there is 
some default found in the foundation. I 
have in my mind at this moment a case 
which came before me, that of Dumfries. 
After the plans had been prepared, after 
the contract had been made, after the 
expenditure had been sanctioned, it was 
discovered that the foundation was a 
very bad one. What was the conse- 
quence? I believe there has been an 
additional expenditure over the original 
estimate of nearly £1,000. But we 
were obliged to incur that expenditure. 
Mr. Henry H. Fowter: That does not 
appear.| I am afraid that next year 
the right hon. Gentleman will find that 
the figure will be enlarged in respect to 
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the office at Dumfries. Now, some 
reference was made to the case of 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon. The ex- 
penditure depends very much upon the 
organization. One post office in a par- 
ticular district may be a much more im- 
portant post office than another post 
office in the same district ; and the same 
remark applies to the post offices of two 
different districts. It depends very 
greatly upon the work or the organiza- 
tion of the post office. Some offices re- 
quire a much larger staff than others; 
some offices have a large parcels and 
telegraph business, while others have 
not. All these questions are dealt with 
as well as they can be by the Post 
Office. Let me point out further that, 
suppose a district is a growing one, the 
Post Office will probably say that, 
judging by the experience of the past 
10 years, the requirements of the dis- 
trict will within the next 10 years 
enormously increase. In such a case 
they very properly make provision for a 
much larger staff than they would in the 
case of a district which is growing very 
slowly. Therefore, you cannot compare 
expenditure on a particular office with 
the expenditure on a particular office in 
another district ; neither can you com- 
pare the expenditure on two offices in 
the same district, because the circum- 
stances may be totally different, In all 
cases the Post Office people make an 
estimate as to the probable future re- 
quirements of an office, and of the staff 
to be accommodated. The Office of 
Works then make plans and provide 
that accommodation; and, as I have 
said, tenders for the erection of the 
buildings are publicly invited. I really 
do not know that the Government could 
adopt any other plan by which they 
would secure more economy. Now, 
with respect to what the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has said as 
to the need of additional information, 
I am very sorry I have not made the 
matter clear to him. I am in entire 
sympathy with him, but it appears I 
have not sufficiently pledged myself. I 
hope he will forgive me if I say I would 
rather fulfil a pledge I make than make 
a pledge I cannot fulfil. The presenta- 
tion of a Memorandum such as he refers 
to does not rest entirely with the Trea- 
sury ; allthe Estimates are not prepared 
by the Treasury. The Admiralty and 
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War Office Estimates, for instance, are 
not prepared at the Treasury, or under 
the supervision of the Treasury; but I 
have made some inquiry, and I may say 
that there is no objection on the part of 
the Treasury to supplying the informa- 
tion, and so far as it can be supplied it 
shall be. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury has referred to the case of Dum- 
fries; but he has not offered any expla- 
nation of the remarkable disproportion 
between the estimate for the Dumfries 
Post Office and that for the Inverness 
Post Office; £4,000 is taken for the 
office at Dumfries, and £12,000 for the 
Inverness office. Is there such an 
amount of business at Inverness as 
would account for such’ a dispropor- 
tion? Furthermore, the estimate for 
the Inverness office has been raised by 
£3,500—from £8,500 to £12,000. With- 
out requiring any omniscience on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, I think they might be able to 
explain such items as these. Then I 
find the charge for Halifax is £10,000, 
while that for Bradford is nearly three 
times that amount—namely, £28,000. 
Of course Bradford is a larger town; but 
I do not think it can require three 
times the cost of that of Halifax. Then, 
again, I see that the cost of the post 
office at Clapham Common has been in- 
creased from the estimate of £350 to 
£1,350. The cost of the Streatham 
office has been doubled — £1,000 to 
£2,000. I should certainly like a short 
explanation of these items. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pivwxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Of course it is impossible to 
exhibit to the Committee all the circum- 
stances connected with each of these 
offices, which would enable them to form 
a comparison as to whether a larger 
expenditure in one than in another is 
justified os not. I think the Committee 
will agree that that is impossible. After 
what has been said by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr: Shaw Le- 
fevre), who has himself been Post- 
master General and First Commissioner 
of Works, I do not think I need labour 
the subject further. I only wish to say, 
as regards the Inverness and Dumfries 
offices, that the office for Inverness is an 
office of the first class, and a very large 
district has to be served by it, whereas 
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Dumfries has a less important character. 
You cannot establish a comparison be- 
tween the cost of the buildings which are 
required in each place, for they are offices 
of a wholly different class. The answer to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wands- 
worth (Mr. Kimber) is that the delay 
has arisen owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining a site for the post office. The 
office will certainly be built as soon as 
ever that difficulty is overcome. I trust 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) does 
not intend to press his Motion to a Divi- 
sion. The increase of the revised esti- 
mate over the original estimate is rather 
a proof, I think, that, in the first place, 
the Office of Works was anxious to do 
the thing as economically as possible, 
but that when they went into details 
they found that an increased expendi- 
ture was necessary. The increase which 
appears on the Estimate only amounts 
to £12,000, and I am sure that anyone 
who has had experience of the building 
of houses will agree that this is not a 
large increase, considering the great 
number of buildings over which it is 
spread. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I can corroborate what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said in re- 
gard to the post office at Inverness. There 
is no comparison whatever between In- 
verness and Dumfries, as has been at- 
tempted to be shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler). A 
great deal of the business of the High- 
lands is carried on in the Inverness Post 
Office, and there is an immense amount 
of business done in the telegraph de- 
partment. There have been complaints 
of late years concerning the post office 
at Inverness. It was found impossible, 
at reasonable cost, to increase the pre- 
sent building; and, therefore, the Post 
Office availed themselves of an opportu- 
nity offered to obtain a more commodious 
site in another place. I think they have 
only done what the necessities of the 
Highlands required. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton): I must express surprise that 
on a Vote of this magnitude we have 
heard nothing of the views of the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes). I shall 
be obliged to move to report Progress if 
the Minister whose Department is re- 
sponsible for the large amount of the 
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expenditure covered by this Vote does 
not give his opinion to the Committee 
on the points raised. 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
very sorry that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) should have been disap- 
pointed. I should have thought that 
with his experience at the Treasury ho 
must know perfectly well that this is a 
Vote for which I am not responsible, 
and one of which I cannot pretend to 
have any correct information. This is 
a Vote for which my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) is responsible, and as to which 
it appears to me he has given very 
accurate information. Ican only follow 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton in the more general 
views he has expressed on this subject, 
and which, I think, have been very well 
met by my right hon. Friend and Pre- 
decessor the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), who has already spoken 
in this debate. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton believes that the Post Office is 
always in these matters demanding as 
much money as it can get from the 
Treasury or from the Office of Works, 
I can assure him he must be speaking 
from imperfect information. I will take 
the first item in this Vote, which is the 
largest, and that is the expenditure for 
the new General Post Office, North, in 
the City of London. A very great space 
was required for that building, and so 
large a sum as £30,000 has been voted. 
That was voted before I became con- 
nected with the Department at all; and 
although I believe the sum represents 
extremely good value at moderate cost, 
I have made it my business to consult 
the architect of the Office of Works, who 
very kindly came to see me on the ques- 
tion. I have suggested several methods 
of reducing the building, and I have 
asked him to consider the subject, and 
to report to me ifhe thinks any economy 
can be effected in the direction I pointed 
out. The part taken by the Post Office 
is certainly not to expand, but rather, if 
possible, to reduce cost. Well, then, 
there has been a great deal said, both by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton and others who have 
taken part in this debate, as to the 
desirability of carrying these build- 
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ing Estimates into the Post Office. 
I can only say, with regard to that 
point, what I imagine anybody in my 
position would say — namely, that it 
appears to me to be most undesirable to 
put upon the Department the duty of 
defending and advocating Estimates for 
which they are not responsible. If these 
Estimates are the work of the Office of 
Works, if they are devised by their offi- 
cers, and if they are carried out under 
their supervision and control, it is quite 
plain the Office for whom the building 
may ultimately be intended cannot be 
held in any way responsible for the ex- 
penditure incurred. We intimate to the 
Office of Works what we believe to be 
the requirements of the Service, and 
then the Office of Works place them- 
selves in competent hands. I under- 
stand the arrangement, which has now 
subsisted for many years, has been found 
very economical to the Public Service— 
that is to say, that there should be one 
Department which, having its own ex- 
perts, its own trained architects and 
surveyors, should undertake the build- 
ing for all other Departments, and not 
that each Department should have a 
staff of architects and surveyors of its 
own, which would, in the long run, lead to 
great additional expenditure. Now, re- 
ference has been made to the cost of the 
post offices at Inverness and Dumfries. 
The case of Dumfries is one which has 
been before me more than once. It is 
the fact that there has been a very con- 
siderable subsidence in the site intended 
for the post office there; and no doubt 
there will have to be provision for some 
addition to the original estimate, though 
I think not quite to the amount of 
£1,000. Inverness is the capital of the 
Highlands. It is the centre of an ex- 
tremely vast district. The post office 
there is of the first class; it has a very 
large staff, and it is a centre from which 
radiate an enormous number of postal 
lines. Inverness certainly requires a 
building altogether larger and more im- 
portant than that which will suffice for 
a town like Dumfries. If I had known 
that any question was going to be raised 
with regard to the suburban places, I 
should have been glad to have obtained 
information to show why one office should 
cost £4,000 more than another; but I 
think it stands to reason that there must 
be certain discrepancies in the cost even 
of buildings of the same dimensions at 
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sr like Hampstead or Highgate or 
imbledon. You cannot have a hard- 
and-fast line as to the amount to be 
paid for each site, and I have no doubt 
it will be found on inquiry that the 
establishments at these places vary—that 
you have to provide in some places 
what you have not to provide in others. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Wands- 
worth (Mr. Kimber) has said something 
in regard to the post office in that im- 
portant town. I can assure him that 
the Department is very fully aware of 
the importance of providing suitable 
post office accommodation at Wands- 
worth. As he is aware, a sum has been 
already voted to provide for that post 
office ; but we have not, up to the present 
time, been able to secure a suitable site. 
I do not know whether my hon. Friend 
is prepared to supply us with a suitable 
site at a moderate figure; but until we 
obtain a site we are not in a position 
to commence building operations. I 
assure him and the constituency he so 
well represents that no time will be lost, 
and no pains spared, in endeavouring 
to find a site adequate to the require- 
ments of so large and so important and 
increasing a population as that of 
Wandsworth. We must get on as well 
as we can until we are in a position to 
provide suitable and useful buildings. 
In regard to how places grow, I may 
say I have had an application made to 
me recently in respect to a very large 
and important burgh in Scotland, 
where what was considered a sufficiently 
large post office was erected, I think only 
eight or 10 years ago, at a total cost of 
about £8,000. The town has already 
completely outgrown the accommodation 
of the post office, and great pressure has 
been put on me to consent to an expen- 
diture of at least £10,000 in providing 
an additional building. I am told that we 
might, perhaps, sell the post office which 
cost £8,000 for something like £4,000 ; 
but that, as I pointed out to the gentle- 
man who came to me, would involve 
altogether an expenditure of £6,000 
for an additional office, and therefore 
the country must be required to spend 
altogether £14,000 upon the post office 
at this place. I mention this to show 
that the Office of Works are fully 
justified when, from time to time, they 
appear to exceed the immediate require- 
ments of a place. Ifa place is a grow- 
ing place, it might be desirable to spend 
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a sum larger than is actually required 
at the moment. In the particular 
instance to which I referred, the build- 
ing, though a very excellent building, 
stands upon a very limited site, and 
there is no possibility of extending it; 
and, therefore, a new site will have to 
be obtained in the event of a new post 
office being provided. Having regard 
for the future is, I understand, the 
principle which has guided the Office 
of Works in dealing with this matter. 
It is certainly a principle which I shall 
be guided by in making any recom- 
mendation to the Office of Works. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
has raised a point which I think is very 
well worthy of consideration—that is, 
whether it can be found possible to 
present to the House, in the form of a 
capital account, what has been the ex- 
penditure in connection with the Tele- 
graph. Department. I feel, as others 
have felt, how very desirable it would 
be in regard to a Department which has 
to meet very considerable capital expen- 
diture if we were allowed to have a 
capital account. I believe it would 
tend to remove much misapprehension 
which prevails in regard to the Esti- 
mates of each particular year, and it 
would certainly, I think, make the 
country more thoroughly understand the 
way in which this money is being ex- 
pended. I think it is desirable to sup- 
ply some Return of the description the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested, and 
I shall be happy to confer with him as 
to the form of that Return, and then 
ascertain how far the Treasury are able 
to sanction such a Return being laid 
before the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
present a similar Return with reference 
to the Parcels Post ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had in 
view when he made this suggestion that 
the telegraphs showed a deficiency and 
that the Postal Service showed a sur- 
plus. It was rather with the object of 
endeavouring to show how the deficiency 
was arrived at that he suggested the 
presentation of a Return showing the 
capital expenditure. There is not the 
same necessity for a Return in the case 
of the Parcels Post; but I will bear in 
mind the suggestion of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
Tam afraid I must apologize to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
if I have not satisfied his curiosity in 
regard to details. I can assure him, 
however, that as long as I have the 
honour of filling my present position I 
shall not lose sight of the fact that the 
way to promote economy is to under- 
take the most thorough investigation in 
regard to matters involving expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I have a little knowledge 
upon the point, and I cannot allow the 
statements which have been made as to 
the relationship between the Treasury 
and the Post Office to go absolutely un- 
qualified. I wish the Treasury had the 
power which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General says it possesses, 
My experience is the other way. I can 
give the Committee a simple illustration 
of the power of the Treasury. Last year 
the Treasury made a very large reduc- 
tion in the Post Office Estimates; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes) came into power he re-presented 
the reduction which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had made—re-presented the 
reduction in the shape of a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate, and the power of the 
Treasury, or, at all events, the econo- 
mies which the Treasury had intended 
to introduce, were for the time being 
swept away. The Post Office always 
prides itself upon being a paying De- 
partment, and I think it holds a very 
strong position as regards the Treasury 
and the Office of Works. I have been 
quite misunderstood by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, and 
also by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), as to what I suggest. I did 
not suggest that the Post Office should 
undertake the building of these post 
offices; I did not suggest that the juris- 
diction of the First Commissioner of 
Works should be in any way interfered 
with ; but what I did suggest was that 
this expenditure should appear on the 
Post Office Vote, so that the House might 
know on the Post Office Vote what it was 
spending on Post Office buildings. Al- 
though it may be perfectly true that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not directly re- 
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sponsible—though I think he is to a 
much greater extent than he appears to 
imagine—for the building Vote, what 
does he say as to the next sub-heads of 
this Vote? £2,888 is taken for ‘ Ordi- 
nary maintenance and repairs of the 
General Post Office and branch offices 
in London ;” £4,070 for ‘‘ coals, candles, 
and sundry household articles for Gene- 
ral Post Office and branch offices in 
London ;” £730 for “coals, candles, and 
sundry household articles (including gas 
and water) in Scotland;” £3,700 for 
‘coals, candles, and sundry household 
articles in England;” and £270 for 
‘coals and sundry household articles 
(including gas and water) in Scotland ?” 
I am not arguing that any one of these 
items is extravagant; but I say that 
the House ought to have heard of this 
expenditure on the Post Office Vote. 
While I recommend the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) not to press his Motion to 
a Division, I should like the Committee 
to see on the face of the Post Office Vote 
what the Post Office expenditure really 
is. I know that when [ give illustra- 
tions of the variations in expenditure I 
shall be told that this place is an impor- 
tant place, and that place is a growing 
place. I do not rest my case on the few 
instances I gave. My point is this, that 
the cost of the site being excluded—that 
is, the largely varying cost—the cost of 
building is practically the same in the 
various parts of the country. | Mr. 
Piunker dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) shakes his head; 
but I do not think he will say that in 
Birmingham, in Bradford, in Leeds, in 
Halifax, in Newcastle, or in Manches- 
ter, there is any great discrepancy in 
the cost of building, at all events any 
such discrepancy as is indicated by the 
large differences in the amounts men- 
tioned here. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works admits that the principle 
adopted—namely, putting all the work 
into the hands of a surveyor in London, 
is the most economical mode in which 
the work can be supervised and carried 
out. Iam very glad we have had this 
discussion, and I hope that before it 
closes the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) will pro- 
mise to consider the possibility of show- 
ing on the face of the Post Office Vote 
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itself the entire expenditure upon the 
Postal Service. I must confess I was 
surprised to hear a gentleman in the 
position of Chairman of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee suggest that Members 
of Parliament should give Notice of all 
the items in the Estimates they are 
going to refer to. If that is to be done 
the sooner the Committee of Supply is 
given up the better. A Select Com- 
mittee sitting —— might go through 
the items one by one, and obtain ex- 
planations from the Ministers and offi- 
cials who were responsible for them. I 
am sanguine enough to believe that if 
a Select Committee were to examine the 
Civil Service Estimates, as a Select 
Committee is now examining the Admi- 
ralty and War Office Estimates, enormous 
advantage to the State would result. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
cannot allow the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
to pass without a word or two of expla- 
nation. I am quite prepared to under- 
take that if I hold my present Office 
when the next Estimates are made up, 
they shall show the cost of the sites of 
the different post offices. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I did 
not ask that. 

Mr. JACKSON: As I understand, 
the right hon. Gentleman wants to find 
out the total expenditure on post office 
sites. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I want 
the expenditure to be shown on the Post 
Office Vote itself. 

Mr. JACKSON: It is rather difficult 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman. I 
would like to ask him whether he wants 
the amounts of the expenditure to ap- 
pear under the Vote of the Department 
which is not responsible—{Mr. Henry 
H. Fowrer: Yes.|—or under the 
Vote of the Department which is nomi- 
nally responsible? [Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter: Both.] Both? You may 
have it as an explanatory Vote, but itis 
impossible, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, that the amounts can be stated in 
both accounts. If they are, you will 
have a duplicate entry. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: There 
is some misunderstanding. I do not 
want a duplicate entry. Ido not want 
a duplicate Vote. I want the money to 
be voted in accordance with Treasury 
precedent. I want the Vote for the 
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Post Office to show that the sites cost so 
much, that the furniture costs so much, 
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every application which comes to the 
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Treasury for sanction shall, in the fu- 


and so on, so that when the House of | 


Commons is discussing the Vote for the | 
Post Office it will know what the entire | 


cost of the Post Office is. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman wishes it 
put in the Tr gt pny Accounts or 
not; but it will be seen that anything 
like duplication will involve difficulty in 
comparing the Appropriation Accounts 
with the Estimates, because the items 
willnotagree. But, however, I am en- 
tirely at one with the right hon. Gentle- 
man inthis matter, and so far as it can 
be carried out it shall be. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke about the 
Treasury control, and he wished the 
Treasury had more control over Post 
Office expenditure than it has. The 
Treasury has really absolute control, as 
the right hon. Gentleman must know, 
over the Post Office expenditure, because 
the Post Office expenditure requires 
Treasury sanction before it can be in- 
curred. The Treasury, therefore, can, 
if it chooses to exercise the responsi- 
bility, refuse any demand the Post Office 
may make. ButI am bound to say that 
if the control which was exercised by the 
Treasury when my right hon. Friend 
occupied the position I now hold is to be 
the only control exercised Treasury con- 
trol would be very small indeed. My 
right hon. Friend commenced by cutting 
down the Post Office Estimate by 
£195,000, and he calls that Treasury 
control. But does my right hon. Friend 
remember that before he went out of 
Office, and, therefore, before I succeeded 
to the Office, he had spent the sum he 
had provided for the whole year’s ser- 
vice? [Mr. Henry H. Fowrer : No, no!] 
My right hon. Friend says ‘“‘No, no;” 
but what I state is the fact. He had 
sanctioned the cutting down of the 
Estimates by a very large sum ; but be- 
fore the 1 0thof August, beforeI came into 
Office, he had also sanctioned an expen- 
diture equivalent to the total sum pro- 
vided for the year. Therefore, my 
right hon. Friend had left me with no 
money at all to spend. It is all very 
well to exercise Treasury control like 
that. Now, I will tell you what I 
have done. I have said that the Trea- 
sury ought to be supplied by the Post 
Office with a detailed Estimate of the 


expenditure. I have said, further, that 
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ture, bear on its face, or else inquiry 
shall be made, whether provision has 
been made for the Service in the Esti- 
mates. By this means I shall be able 
to keep some sort of control, and not 
leave my Successor in the position my 
Predecessor left me. In this way I 
shall avoid very largely Supplementary 
Estimates. If the expenditure has not 
been provided for in the Estimates, I 
shall tthe it, and I shall sanction it 
with full responsibility, knowing it will 
require a Supplementary Estimate. I 
hope to thus secure real Treasury con- 
trol over expenditure. I am not favour- 
able to Supplementary Estimates, and 
I will not have them if I can avoid it. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
Before this Vote is passed I want to 
draw the attention of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) to a point which has been 
already mentioned. The other night I 
spent two hours in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain how much furniture has been sup- 
plied to the Public Offices; but I was 
unable to do so. The accounts are so 
jumbled up that if they were presented 
to the head of any business in the City 
or elsewhere they would be laughed at. 
I do not mean to suggest that the ac- 
counts are confused purposely in order 
to prevent criticism; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is almost impossible for anyone 
who takes an interest in the accounts to 
come to a fair and just conclusion re- 
garding them. I understand the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
does intend to look into the present 
system of preparing the accounts, with 
the view of presenting them in future in 
a form which hon. Members can better 
and more readily comprehend. Let me 
point out that in this Estimate there are 
four or five different items for furniture 
—£10,000in all. Itis utterly impossible 
from this account to form the least opi- 
nion asto whether the expenditure is a 
necessary or unnecessary one. Let me 
go further still, and point out that year 
after year we are voting away money— 
upwards of £100,000 for furniture alone 
—for new furniture to replace that which 
is worn out or which does not suit the 
esthetic tastes of some of the Heads of 
Departments, and yet in the whole of 
these Estimates there is not a single 
figure which shows what becomes of the 
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old furniture. The item for old furniture 
may appear to be of very small import- 
ance; but if you spend £100,000 of the 
public money in the purchase of new 
furniture to replace furniture which is 
quite good enough for any Public Office 
in the country, but which does not suit 
the wsthetic tastes of certain officials, 
there ought to be some means of ascer- 
taining what becomes of the furniture 
which has been discarded. It is no use 
denying the statement, because it has 
been admitted in the House, that the 
furniture in certain Public Offices did not 
suit the esthetic tastes of the Heads of 
those Offices, and they demanded to have 
furniture of a superior or more artistic 
character, and got it. For aught we 
know, the old or discarded furniture 
may be a perquisite of the people who 
conduct the disposalofit. Now, £10,000, 
which is here shown, will buy a lot of 
office furniture. It is not as if ottomans 
and pianos and curtains for windows are 
to be purchased with it; butit is simply 
for office chairs and tables; £10,000 
will, therefore, go a very long way ; and 
the amount of furniture which £10,000 
will replace is very large. Now, what be- 
comes of the old furniture? Is it broken 
up for firewood? Is it sold; because, if 
so, why is there no item in the Estimates 
in respect to it? I see there is an item, 
* estimated extra receipts.” Is that for 
this discarded furniture? What is meant 
by ‘“‘estimated extra receipts?” No in- 
formation whatever is given to the Com- 
mittee upon this point. I cannot help 
thinking that the Committee is being 
bamboozled in this matter. I donot say 
it is intentional, but it certainly is the 
result of a very bad practice which has 
grownup. It is clear to my mind that 
the method of preparing these Estimates 
is most improper and misleading. I ad- 
mit the Estimates are prepared with 
every endeavour on the part of the offi- 
cials that no hole can be picked in them, 
but prepared also with the view that 
no hole should be picked in them in 
the sense that no criticism should be 
passed uponthem. I trust the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
will give us some information upon this 
point. At present there is no reason 
assigned for this large item which an- 
nually appears in this particular Esti- 
mate. There is item after item, ‘‘ new 
furniture,” ‘‘ new furniture,” ‘‘new fur- 
niture.” One would think that half the 
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work of the Government Departments 
of this country is the buying of new 
furniture, and yet when we are asked 
to spend this money we are given no in- 
formation to enable us to say whether 
the expenditure is just or not. Now, I 
will put a practical question to the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. Will he in future see that the 
information which this Committee is en- 
titled to is given? Will he see that 
those who prepare these Estimates pre- 
pare them in a way which will be in- 
telligible to ordinary business men; and 
will he tell us now, if he can, what is 
the amount, if any, which has been 
received for the discarded furniture ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Molloy) indulged in passionate 
eloquence on this point, although there 
is no ground whatever for it; because, in 
the first place, I must call attention to the 
fact that the Vote we are now discuss- 
ing is Vote 8, and relates to the Cus- 
toms’ Buildings, the Inland Revenue 
Buildings, the Post Office Buildings, 
and the Telegraph Buildings all over 
the country; and if he comes to realize 
what that means, he will see that the 
sum asked for—£10,000—is not a large 
one at all. The hon. Gentleman must 
bear in mind that this sum not only 
covers the purchase of whatever new 
furniture may be required for all these 
buildings, but the repairing of old fur- 
niture, and the supplying of all tho 
materials with which the offices are kept 
clean and the furniture kept in good 
condition. Indeed, I am not only the 
carpenter, but also the housemaid to 
these buildings, and it would be difficult 
for me to keep a record of the quantity of 
furniture which comes under my charge. 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, that no new furniture has been sup- 
plied to suit the esthetic tastes of any- 
one. It is only as furniture wears out 
that new articles are supplied. I am per- 
suaded that if the hon. Gentleman calls 
to mind the immense number of offices 
throughout the country included under 
the four heads, Customs, Inland Re- 
venue, Post Office, and Telegraphs, he 
will not think £10,000 an excessive 
amount for furniture. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): I 
think the incidents the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
has given justify me in the observa- 
tions T make, I venture to say that the 
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right hon. Gentleman did not give in- 
formation upon the main point I put 
before him, and did not tell us whether 
the expenditure referred to was a just 
or an unjust expenditure. It appears 
that housemaid expenditure—that is to 
say, the expenditure on dustpans and 
so on—is put under the head of furniture; 
and that, I submit, is bound to be mis- 
leading, for these things cannot pro- 
perly be looked on as furniture. The 
point I put is thie—that there is a large 
amount of old furniture replaced year 
by year; and I complain that there is 
nothing in the Estimates to show what 
becomes of that old furniture. The 
point I raise now is identical with the 
point raised three years ago, when the 
attention of the Government was called 
to the fact that at the very time they 
were buying new furniture they had 
enough old furniture to serve for months. 
We were asked to point out where this 
old furniture was; but we replied to the 
Government—‘‘It is your business to 
find out where it is—it is your affair 
and not ours, and you cannot call upon 
us to undertake your duty.” We told the 
Government they must discover this fur- 
niture, and, in course of time, they did 
discover it. That was not in the time 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Plunket); but it was, at any rate, 
found that the Department was in pos- 
session of a large amount of furniture 
stored up. To say that there is no old 
furniture to be sold—to say that if there 
is any old furniture it can only be used as 
a bonfire—is not a correct statement of 
the case. You are constantly replacing 
furniture. What becomes of the old 
furniture, I ask? Have you nothing to 
say as to what becomes of it? What is 
received for it? If your dealings with 
old furniture are anything in the nature 
of business-like transactions, let the 
item be putin your accounts. I know 
it is difficult to look after all these 
matters, and I do not make a com- 
plaint against the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I am endeavouring to help him, 
and am bringing to bear upon this 
point reliable information which has 
been given to me privately. The facts 
which have come to my knowledge, for 
obvious reasons, I cannot state in this 
House, because if I did I should have to 
make accusations without evidence to jus- 
tify them, though I have evidence suffi- 
cient to render anyone morally certain of 
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the facts. I want the right hon. Gentle= 
man opposite to assure himself that none 
of the smaller officials in the Departments 
get no perquisite money for the sale 
of old furniture, and so on. I would ask 
that in future those whose duty it is to 
prepare these Estimates shall be com- 
pelled to put down whatever sum, whe- 
ther it be a large or small one, which is 
obtained for discarded articles of furni- 
ture in the Government Offices. We 
have a right to know what the exact 
amount is, and to have an account before 
us, so that if anything goes wrong we 
may be able to check it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Might 
I endeavour to enforce what was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite as to 
the absolute necessity of putting the 
whole cost for every Department in one 
distinct account? For 20 years I have 
been connected with one of the Depart- 
ments which has to do with the spending 
of money, and I am perfectly convinced 
that there is no greater source of ex- 
travagance than the fact of money being 
granted by one Department to be spent 
in another. The Post Office, Stationery 
Office, and other Departmentsare affected 
in this way. When a Department gets 
the money it spends directly, there is 
some probability of its looking after it 
to the best of its ability ; but if it has to 
get anything from the hands of another 
Department, it is not guided altogether 
by the same principle of economy. It 
is like a locality getting money from the 
Treasury—the local rate expenditure, 
which it feels directly, it looks after 
keenly; but its aim often seems to be 
to spend as much as it can get out 
of the Imperial Treasury. I main- 
tain that the first step towards prac- 
tical economy in the Deparment we 
are discussing is to require that the 
whole sum expended upon each Depart- 
ment should be accounted fur in the 
Estimates of that Department. In this 
way the accounts of each Department 
would show every penny it expends and 
every penny it receives, and you could 





account for its operations in that way. ; 


I am very grateful to the Government 
for saying that this system is to be car- 
ried out in the compilation of the Esti- 
mates next year, and I trust that this 
system will in future be universally 
adopted. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
I do not wish to refer to what is going 
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on in the Departmental Committee which 
is holding an inquiry upstairs; but I 
wish to say that I am glad the hon. 
Member opposite has dealt with this 
question as he has. Irise, however, to say 
how grateful we should be to the hon. 
Member on this side (Mr. Molloy) for 
having raised a new point and one of 
considerable importance. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works can 
answer the question ; but I notice that 
at the foot of page 32 there are four 
items in connection with this Vote for 
furniture—four items in the nature of 
extra receipts amounting to £5,400— 
and I should like to know what they 
mean. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
bably knows what these items consist 
of, and whether any considerable part 
of the money is in respect of old furni- 
ture. At any rate, I think we should 
get from him the particulars of this Vote. 
[Mr. Prunxer dissented.} The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head ; but I 
can only say that this is just one of those 
questions which we are entitled to ask, 
and which a Minister ought to answer. 
I should think he could ascertain with- 
out difficulty what that £5,400 has re- 
ference to—at any rate, with the assist- 
ance of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I shov'd 
like before this Vote is passed to ask for 
some explanation upon the point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), which no Member of the Go- 
vernment has since referred to. The 
point had reference to what appears on 
page 32—that is to say, the great dispro- 
rtion observable between the charges 
or Customs Buildingsin London and the 
charges for Customs Buildings in Liver- 
pool and the rest of the country. The 
Port of Liverpool in regard to its foreign 
tradeisabout equal tothe Port of London, 
and in some years it will even surpass it. 
No doubt the large coasting trade which 
London has makes its tonnage larger; 
but the foreign trade is about equal in 
the two ports. Well, in connection 
with the Port of London, I see there is 
a charge of about £1,000 for sanitary 
works under the head of Customs Build- 
ings, whereas the corresponding charge 
for the Port of Liverpool is only £50. The 
charge for maintenance and repairs in 
the Port of London £1,800, whilst in 
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Liverpool it is only £680, For rent’ 
insurance, and so on, the charge for 
London is £5,600, whilst-for Liverpool 
it is only £670. For fuel, lighting, 
water, &c., London has £2,020, whilst 
Liverpool has only £850. I know that 
the articles imported into London, as a 
rule, bear much heavier duty than those 
imported into Liverpool; but still the 
disproportion between the Customs re- 
ceipts in London and Liverpool is not 
likely to be such as to justify this enor- 
mous disproportion in the charges I 
refer to. I think this is a point upon 
which we should have some explana- 
tion. ‘ 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I see in the Estimate 
that no less than £65,000 is taken 
for new works, alterations and additions 
of Post Office Buildings. Then, again, 
we have for Post Office Telegraph Build- 
ings—new works, alterations and addi- 
tions—an item of £14,273 charged. 
Well, under these Votes, what I want to 
know is, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to take any steps to 
compel the Railway Companies to render 
facilities to the public for the use of 
their telegraph wires? The Govern- 
ment usually give the stereotyped answer 
that they have no control over the Rail- 
way Companies; but I would point out 
that when large Railway Companies 
ask for new Acts of Parliament, it is 
perfectly competent for us to insist that 
these Companies should grant the use 
of their telegraph wires for the con- 
venience of the public and for the good 
of the country. I should like to ask—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The subject the 
hon. Baronet is dealing with is totally 
irrelevant to the Vote we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. JACKSON: With regard to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Childers), raised as to the 
extra receipts, I am afraid I have not 
the full details with me; but I should 
think that, practically, none of this 
item is for the sale of old furniture, 
because, so far as I know, no furniture 
is sold so long as it is of any value, or 
useful for the purpose of furniture. I 
think the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Molloy) has rather—I will not say ex- 
aggerated—but given reins to his ima- 
gination, in describing the expenditure 
as having been made on new furniture, 
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for the purpose of replacing old furni- 
ture, merely to satisfy the esthetic tastes 
of the heads of Departments. Itis im- 
possible for me to say exactly what the 
item is for; but it is based upon the 
average of preceding years. The extra 
receipts in preceding years have been— 
in 1883-4, £4,464; in 1884-5, £5,786 ; 
and in 1885-6, £5,887. I believe a very 
large portion of that is for rents, for old 
materials re-used, and items of that sort. 
These are all the extra receipts which 
come under the Department of my right 
hon. Friend. Then, the hon. Member 
for Leicester raises a question as to the 
difference in the expenditure upon fur- 
niture in different ports. 

Mr. PICTON: Not only furniture, 
but the difference in regard to other 
matters, such as fuel, fire, and water, in- 
surance, and so on. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to know the meaning of the 
disproportion, under these similar heads, 
in the case of London and in the case 
of Liverpool. I would remind him that 
the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 

artments have their headquarters in 

ndon, and that of course the expendi- 

ture in London due to that fact is ve: 
much larger than it is in other ports. 
do not think any comparison can be 
drawn between the Port of London and 
the Port of Liverpool. We cannot 
make any comparison of the expendi- 
ture which is necessary for these offices 
by comparing the imports and exports at 
the two ports, because, as I have said, 
the headquarters are in London, and the 
main business is concentrated in London. 
The management of all other offices in 
the country is conducted in London 
through the Headquarters Staff. We 
cannot draw a comparison between the 
two places named. The amounts given 
here are only the Estimate, and if the 
hon. Gentleman will look at the Appro- 
priation Accounts he will see the details 
all set out. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I hope 
that when this matter comes before us 
again we shall get some information 
upon the point raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Molloy). Itisa 
point of great importance, because, in 
the first place, I do not think that the 
sum in question is so small as the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury seems to think. Take the 
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case of last year, when the item charged 
in regard to the furniture bought for the 
Departments was nearly £20,000, whilst 
the extra —_ only amounted to £50. 
That sum can hardly represent the value 
of the furniture displaced by the pur- 
chase of this £20,000 worth of new 
furniture. I take it, therefore, that 
there must be a good deal of disused 
furniture that might be accounted for in 
some way or other, even for firewood. 
If there is an opportunity afforded, under 
the present arrangement, for pickings 
and “ perquisites’’ on the part, I will 
not say of any of the higher officials, but 
even on the part of the smallest and 
lowest employés, it should be known and 
corrected. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I will inquire into 
the matter. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £19,440, County Court Buildings. 

(6.) £3,737, Metropolitan Police Court 
Buildings. 

(7.) £1,070, Sheriff Court Houses, 
Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £150,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1888, for the Survey of 
the United Kingdom, including the revision of 
the Survey of Ireland, Maps for use in pro- 
ceedings before the Land Judges in Ireland, 
publication of Maps, and engraving the Geo- 
logical Survey.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): On this subject I desire to ask 
one or two questions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
especially with regard to surveys in Ire- 
land. According to the Report we have 
as to the progress of the Ordnance Survey 
for 1886, which has just been published, 
I find that a complaint is made that the 
survey maps already issued are not such 
as to be available for the particular 
business for which they are most re- 
quired—namely, the delimitation of 
holdings, especially small ones. On 
page 4 I find it stated that the 1-inch 
2,500 scale map has only been published 
for one county. For nearly the whole 
of Ireland, therefore, there is no survey 
on a sufficiently large scale for the valua- 
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tion and free sale and transfer of small 
parcels of land, and in the majority of 
counties there are no contour maps upon 
a proper scale to enable drainage and 
engineering works to be carried out. 
Considering that the Government are 
preparing to spend £50,000 on drainage 
works, and works of similar description 
in Ireland, it is of the first importance 
that these Survey and Ordnance maps 
should be as complete and on as large a 
scale as possible. On page 7 of the 
Report, to which I have already re- 
ferred, I find it laid down that there is 
a general consensus of opinion that the 
revision of the survey of Ireland, now 
proceeding on the 6-inch scale, should 
be replaced by one on the scale of 1-inch 
in 2,500. The Valuation Acts provide 
that the Ordnance Survey maps shall 
be used in ascertaining the valuation, 
but the 6-inch scale maps are too small 
to show all the holdings. There are 
70,000 holdings in Ireland of under 
two acres, and 100,000 so small that 
they cannot be given on the map. The 
completion of the large scale Winglish 
survey affords a favourable opportunity 
for progress being made with the larger 
scale in Ireland. We have in Ireland 
for a long time felt the want of good 
Ordnance maps on a sufficiently large 
scale, but it has been perfectly useless 
for us to complain of that want as we have 
done year after year. I, therefore, do 
not seek to press this by any representa- 
tion of my own. The Government have 
the official Report before them, and 
in the straightest and plainest and 
strongest terms they have it that, in 
view of the distinct and pressing na- 
tional want, no orders have been issued 
for the supply of the larger survey and 
revision in Ireland, even though the 
work is completed in this country. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
us information of a satisfactory cha- 
racter in regard to this. Then the next 
point with which I wish to deal is as to 
the survey maps. There have been a 
variety of complaints with regard to the 
issue of the Ordnance Survey maps. It 
has been complained of in particular 
that the Government give certain agents 
and Lava gr persons a monopoly of 
the sale of these maps from time to 
time, and that up to the present there 
has been no satisfactory plan of issuing 
these maps adopted. The system of 
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giving Messrs. Stanford a practical 
monopoly is not looked on with favour 
by the survey officials, and the conclud- 
ing observations of the Report are, that 
it is a most desirable thing that the 
Ordnance Survey maps should be better 
known in the country districts of Eng- 
land, and should be more generally used 
for local purposes, such as valuation for 
rating, than they are at present; but 
that this end will not be facilitated by 
the appointment of a sole agent who has 
no sufficient inducement to push the sale 
of the Government maps rather than his 
own in provincial towns, That is the 
position you are placed in, that actually 
the man who has the monopoly is in- 
terested in not pushing the sale of your 
maps, but in pushing the sale of his 
own. The consequence of this system 
is that these Ordnance Survey maps are 
not so well known as they should be in 
this country, particularly in the country 
districts. 

Mr. F.8. POWELL (Wigan): [hope 
the Committee will allow me to make a 
few remarks upon these Estimates ; and, 
first of all, I desire to call the attention 
of my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, if he will kindly give it to me 
for a moment, to the form of the ac- 
counts. In examining these accounts, I 
find that there are certain charges made 
for salaries, whereas in the whole Esti- 
mates of this class the requirements are 
for structures only, and, if there is any 
charge made for personal attendance, it 
is only in connection with the keeping of 
structures in good order. On the next 
page the Committee will observe a series 
of charges for salaries, but I cannot find 
in this class any charge for salaries 
except for persons employed in the 
construction or maintenance of build- 
ings. On the next page, under the head 
Science and Art, you find buildings alone 
dealt with; but when you come to that 
item afterwards, in another class of 
the Estimates, you find a charge for 
salaries in connection with the Geo- 
logical Survey. It seems to me to 
be a point deserving my hon. Friend’s 
attention that we now have the sala- 
ties for the Geological Survey in one 
class of the Estimates, and salaries for 
the Ordnance Survey in a different class 
of the Estimates. That is one of those 
points that my hon. Friend should give 
his attention to in drawing up the Esti- 
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mates for next year, but my object in 
rising was not so much to deal with that 
as to ask a question as to the progress 
of this Ordnance Survey. Hon. Members 
will be surprised when I tell them that 
it is now stated in the Report of the 
Ordnance Survey that it is nearly 100 
years since the survey of this country 
was commenced, and the question I 
wish to ask is whether the survey 
of Great Britain commenced in 1791, 
will be completed in the year 1890? 
It is recommended that it should be 
completed in that year, and I wish to 
ask the Government whether the Esti- 
mate is on such a scale as to enable the 
survey to be completed in the year 1890, 
or 100 years after it was first authorized ? 
I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the Estimate actually placed upon 
the Table of the House, and which is the 
basis of this discussion is on such a scale 
that the survey will be completed in the 
year 1890? Then, I wish to call the hon. 
Gentleman’s attention, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so for a moment, to the 
great importance of the immediate pub- 
lication of this Survey. I quite agree 
with what fell from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite as to the diminution which has 
taken place in the sale of these maps. I 
point to that as a circumstance full of 
discouragement. What I wish to see is 
a large circulation of these maps—that 
all persons engaged in agricultural 
operations, whether as owners of land, 
as agents or as occupiers, should have 
the survey of their district at hand. I 
believe it would greatly tend to an in- 
creased knowledge of our own country, 
that the land would be better occupied, 
and that the capacities of the various soils 
would be better understood. I believe 
that we are deficient in this country in 
agen 5 of the geography of our own 
land, and I believe that the free circu- 
lation of these maps would greatly tend 
to the promotion of that valuable know- 
ledge. I find that though there are 
surveys completed in 42 counties the 
publication of maps is lagging behind, 
and I think the least the country could 
ask is that the publication of the maps 
should follow closely upon the accumu- 
lation of the information upon which the 
maps are based. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that the survey should be 
completed in Ireland and Scotland and 
not in England. That is one of the most 
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curious illustrations of the way that Ire- 
land and Scotland have gained upon us, 
and are in a position of more full in- 
formation in respect of their own coun- 
try than we are in England. [*‘‘No, 
no!’’} Yes. The hon. Member opposite 
made reference not to the completion of 
the survey in Ireland, but to making 
progress with the survey on the larger 
scale. The survey on the small scale is 
is now complete. I think we ought to 
bear in mind the facts stated by the hon. 
Member that so far as the 6-inch maps 
are concerned there are 100,000 holdings 
in Ireland so small that they cannot be 
given on that map. That is a most re- 
markable circumstance of a statistical 
character—the extreme subdivision of 
the holdings in the sister country. The 
next point to which I wish to draw at- 
tention is one of great importance in the 
district and country with which I am 
connected—I refer to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Those counties are spoken 
of in the Report as being progressive 
counties, and everyone who knows what 
has taken place in this district is aware 
of the rapid progress which has been 
made, and is aware of what enormous 
changes have taken place. If you take 
up the Ordnance map of Lancashire 
or Yorkshire for any practical purpose 
you will find beyond a doubt that in 
order to render it useful you must add 
to it very considerably. In the lapse of 
time since the map was published the 
face of the country has undergone great 
changes, and what I would press upon 
the Government is that the revision of 
these maps should be advanced as 
rapidly as possible in these great centres 
of industry, so that we may have maps 
laid before us from time to time con- 
taining the latest information. Those 
maps only are of service to us which are 
not misleading—if they are misleading 
they are of little service to those engaged 
in the management of land. I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury this question, whether 
the Report in my hand recognizes that a 
grant ought to be made this year on 
such a scale that the arrears of the revi- 
sion should be cleared off in six years ? 
What I would ask is, whether the grant 
now asked for is of such a magnitude 
that all these arrears will be cleared off in 
the course of six years? There ought to 
be a constant revision going on, and I am 
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sure that the period mentioned for re- 
vision is below the necessities of the case 
rather than above it. Iam glad to have 
had an opportunity of making these few 
remarks. I do not wish to detain the 
Committee one moment longer than is 
necessary for my purpose, and I hope 
I may be forgiven for making these ob- 
servations. : 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Before the Secretary to the Treasury re- 
plies to the questions which have been 
addressed to him, I wish to draw his at- 
tention to a matter which I dare say will 
be in his memory as it was mentioned 
by me some months ago. I wish to re- 
call to his mind the question I raised as 
to the discharge of some persons engaged 
in connection with the Ordnance Survey. 
I should like to know whether the dis- 
charge of those persons took place be- 
cause the survey was near completion ? 
I think I am correct in saying that on 
the occasion to which I refer he told me 
that that was the case; but I have 
been greatly puzzled on looking under 
Sub-head H, and fear there is some 
confusion in this matter, because it seems 
to me that there is here an increase 
asked for which is inconsistent with the 
discharge of officials owing to the fact 
that the survey is approaching com- 
pletion. I should, therefore, like the 
hon. Member to say explicitly whether 
it is true that the survey is approaching 
completion, and, if so, what is the mean- 
ing of this increase which is now asked 
for? We have here a huge amount for 
salaries under the head of Public Works, 
and the point to which I refer is, to say 
the least of it, an eccentricity of book- 
keeping. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): With 
regard to the observations made by the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. 
Powell), I would point out that Ireland 
for a long time took the lead in the 
6-inch survey. For a long period that 
survey was the principal one, but Eng- 
land is now taking advantage of the 
l-inch 2,500 scale. It does seem to me 
that, looking at what is now going on in 
Ireland in connection with the land, and 
to the large number of small holdings in 
that country, that they should have a 
Jarge scale Ordnance map as soon as 
possible. I will, therefore, back up the 


observations of the hon. Member for 
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should Jike to ask a question with regard 
to the issue of these survey maps in 
Ireland. It is said that there are a good 
many of these maps used by the Judges 
of the Land Courts in Ireland which 
have not yet been paid for, and I should 
like to know whether these arrears are 
increasing or decreasing? Then with 
regard to the observations which have 
been made by hon. Members as to the 
monopoly granted to Messrs. Stanford, 
I should like to ask whether that 
monopoly is to continue, and, if so, how 
long it is to last? The sale of maps is 
falling off. The amount realized is 
£4,000 less than the Estimate, and that 
would seem to show that the Govern- 
ment are not dealing with this matter in 
the best way. What commission do the 
Government pay their agent ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to draw attention to a 
small matter—small, though important 
in one way—and to ask an answer from 
the Government. I am in a little difti- 
culty with regard to it, because I do not 
know if it comes in this Vote or the 
next, which includes the Jermyn Street 
Geological Museum. The point I wish 
to raise appears to me to bear rather on 
the matter of the Geological Survey than 
on the matter of the buildings in Jermyn 
Street. I wish to ask if it is not pos- 
sible in connection with the Geological 
Survey to make a collection for tho 
Geological Museum 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Geological 
Survey does not come under this Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: That is my diffi- 
culty. I see that under this Vote you 
have the expenses of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey and of the engraving of the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The engraving is 
not the making of the survey. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Then may I 
bring up the point I wish to mention in 
connection with the Vote on page 47— 
that is to say, on the Vote for 32, Jermyn 
Street, the School of Mines? I do 
not sce why the Geological Survey is 
brought in at all under this Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is under 
Class 3. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL. Yes; under 
Class 3, Science and Art Department. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
think, perhaps, as a matter of conveni- 
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ence, I may be allowed to deal first with 
the matter raised by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). It 
is quite true that there has been a dis- 
charge of a certain number of officials 
because the survey was to be completed 
in 1890. The survey will be completed 
by 1890, and, therefore, a considerable 
number of what is called field men have 
been dismissed, for the reason that they 
were not wanted. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber drew attention to an increase in an 
item under Sub-head H. Well, the ex- 
planation of that may be found in the 
fact that under an Act passed last year 
there are certain valuations to be made 
in connection with tithe rent-charge. 
That work has been thrown on the Land 
Commission, aad they have used, to a 
certain extent, some portion of the staff 
of this Office; therefore, the Vote has 
been increased in that way, but most of 
it will come back again in receipts from 
the other Office. With regard to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury), I am afraid I 
cannot say there is much improvement 
in the position of the account, so far as 
arrears of payment for Ordnance Survey 
Maps by the Land Courts is concerned. 
The question has been before the Public 
Accounts Committee again, and steps 
have been taken and arrangements have 
been made which I think, if my me- 
mory serves me, have, resulted in maps 
being made a first charge, so as to make 
the security for the recovery of the price 
of the maps as good as possible. I be- 
lieve that this is to be a first charge on 

the estates in future. With regard to 
the point raised by the hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) as to the form 
of the accounts, I will look into it and 

see if anything can be done. The hon. 

Member asks whether the survey will 

be completed by 1890, and he asks that 
particularly in regard to the survey of 
the counties of Lancashire and York- 

shire. Of course, we all know that he 
is very much interested in those coun- 

ties, and I may tell him that I believe 

the survey will be completed in 1890. 

The revision is proceeding, as a matter 
of fact, more rapidly than was antici- 

pated. Provision is made in these Esti- 

mates for an expenditure of £15,000, 

which is the first expenditure upon the 
revision upon the new scale, and Lan- 

cashire and Yorkshire, I believe, are to 
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be proceeded with first. I regret to say 
that I believe Lancashire is to be pro- 
ceeded with before Yorkshire, but that is 
a merely personal matter. Then with 
regard to the method of distributing 
the maps and the agency of Messrs. 
Stanford, I may say with reference to 
the Report quoted by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
that that is the Report of Colonel 
Wilson, and, if I remember rightly, it 
has been referred to the Stationery 
Office. The Stationery Office have, I 
believe, just reported upon it, and I am 
not sure that they entirely agree with 
the views of Colonel Wilson. It must 
be remembered that in that Report 
Colonel Wilson merely expresses his own 
individual opinion as head of the De- 
partment. He, no doubt, is anxious to 
see the sale of the maps proceed with 
greater rapidity; but, as a matter of 
fact, the alteration in the method of dis- 
tributing the maps was made with that 
very object. Though it is true that an 
arrangement has been made with 
Messrs. Stanford constituting them what 
you may call sole agents—a privilege 
for which they pay, I think £600 a-year 
—they have in no sense a monopoly, nor 
ought the arrangement, nor is it be- 
lieved that it will, make any reduction 
in the sale of maps. The country agents 
have still preserved to them the same 
privileges that they always possessed. 
They get 25 per cent on the sale of the 
maps. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But 
Messrs. Stanford get 334 per cent. 

Mr. JACKSON: That is true; but I 
am pointing out that the country agents 
get as much as they had before, and re- 
ceive, therefore, as much encouragement 
as formerly. It was thought that by 
putting these maps into the hands of 
an agent who had a personal interest in 
their success, and who depended for his 
profit upon his own efforts to push them, 
the sale of the maps would be much 
larger in the future, rather than smaller. 
It is a fact that the sale of the maps has 
fallen off, and that condition of things 
must be remedied if possible; but still I 
would point out to the Committee that 
the fact is, that the sale of the maps was 
put into the hands of these people 
merely with the view of their pushing 
the sale. 

Mr. HANBURY: For how long? 
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Mr. JACKSON: Seven years, I 
think. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: No, I 
believe it is for 10 years. 

Mr. JACKSON : I think I have now 
gone over all the points brought to my 
notice. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
hon. Gentleman has not dealt with the 
survey in Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON : I have not much in- 
formation upon that subject. The ques- 
tion is entirely one of expenditure. I 
quite agree that it is desirable to push 
on that survey; but I am free to admit 
that acting on the instructions I received 
to cut down everything which could be 
cut down, this is one of the Votes I 
attempted to reduce. I shall be sorry 
if the House of Commons will not sup- 
port me in that, because if the House of 
Commons says that a thing which ought 
to be done is not to be done, and that 
you are to take the opinions of the Heads 
of Departments as to the amount of 
money to be spent in those Depart- 
ments, you will very much increase the 
expenditure of the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I think, 
under these circumstances, as an Irish 
Member, those who recognize the 
reasonableness of the representations I 
have made, will consider me quite jus- 
tified in moving the reduction of this 
Vote. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury says that he has 
mercilessly cut down wherever it has 
been found possible to cut down, and 
that he has reduced the Vote to which I 
have referred ; but in this very Vote we 
have an item for the survey of Great 
Britain, and we find that the amount has 
been increased from £5,000 to over 
£15,000. 

Mr. JACKSON : I am afraid the hon. 
Member did not hear the explanation I 
gave the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), who asked me to ex- 
plain this increase, and to whom I stated 
it was owing to certain charges made on 
behalf of the Land Commission, which 
will ultimately be repaid. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I heard 
that explanation, but what I object to is 
this, that whereas you are prepared to 
vote money to the extent of over 
£10,000 extra in the present year for 
the purpose of making progress with the 
survey in Great Britain, in the case of 
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Ireland where the want of an improved 
survey is generally recognized, and is 
notorious, you are cutting down the ex- 
penditure. The want of the larger sur- 
vey maps has been pointed out over and 
over again—it is getting worse and 
worse every year. It is of the most 
pressing importance, in view of the 
possibility of many fresh transactions in 
regard to the transfer of land in the 
immediate future, and in view also of 
the matter of arterial drainage, it is of 
the most vital importance that you 
should have a really reliable and de- 
tailed survey. I believe that in the 
works contemplated in the basins of the 
Shannon and the Bann, it will be neces- 
sary to spend large amounts of money 
on surveys. You have no surveys which 
can be used. You have completed 
the 6-inch survey, but not that on the 
scale of the 1-inch 2,500. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I move the reduction of this 
Vote by £10,500, the extra amount to 
be devoted to Great Britain; not that I 
begrudge for amoment that expenditure, 
especially as it is money which will after- 
wards come back on repayment, but as 
as a protest against this system of 
readily and generously spending money 
on matters that excite public interest in 
England, and sstingily contributing 
money for similar purposes in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That the Item of £15,500, for the revision 
of the Survey of Great Britain, be reduced by 
£10,500." —(Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Mr. JACKSON : Lhope this Amend- 
ment will not be pressed. I gather from 
his remarks that the hon. Member be- 
lieves that my statement was to the 
effect that I had cut down the Vote for 
Ireland. I did not say that; I was not 
for a moment thinking of Ireland. So 
far as Ireland is concerned, I made no 
alteration in the amount expended. 
There has been no restriction whatever 
made, so far as I know. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Yes, 
there has; under Sub-head C, the Vote 
for £36,000. 

' Mr. JACKSON : That is not for Ire- 
and. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Ireland 
is included. 

Mr. JACKSON: Certainly ; but I 
thought the hon. Member was under the 
impression that I had cut down the sum 
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especially devoted to Ireland. I am 
quite at one with the hon. Gentleman 
that under the existing circumstances of 
Ireland, it would be very undesirable to 
limit the expenditure for the survey in 
that country. [regret to say that I have 
not got the Estimate papers here which 
bear upon this point; but I am under 
the impression that there has been no 
reduction; and if the hon. Member 
will accept my assurance for the moment, 
I shall be giad to look into the matter, 
and to do what I can to hasten on the 
carrying out of survey in Ireland. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Privunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I think there has been no 
reduction in the expenditure on the 
survey of Ireland; but if there should 
be a little additional necessary expendi- 
ture on revision on the 25-inch, instead 
of the 6-inch scale, that will be merely a 
matter of cost. I understand the Report 
from which the hon. Member quoted was 
the Report for last year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: For 
1886. 

Mr. PLUNKET: There has hardly 
been time to make the change in obedi- 
ence to that Report as yet; but, as I 
say, it isa matter of expense, and, as 
my hon. Friend has said, will be seen to 
by the Government, who will consider 
whether the recommendations can be 
carried out or not. 

Apuirat Sir EDMUND COM- 
MERELL (Southampton): Represent- 
ing, as I do, the town in England where 
most of the surveys are prepared, I must 
strongly protest against any attempt 
made to take money away from that 
town in order to give it to Ireland. It 
may be very proper that the 25-inch 
survey should be made for Ireland. I 
think with the hon. Member for Wigan 
that as Ireland is cut up into such small 
holdings, the time may come when we 
may have to make, not a 25-inch, but a 
50-inch survey ; but, at the same time, I 
must protest against the course proposed. 
If Ireland wants money for the purpose 
of completing the 25-inch survey, I am 
sure that this House will give it; but I be- 
lieve Parliament will not listen to such a 
monstrous proposition as that we should 
take away money from one constituency, 
or from one part of the United King- 
dom, in order to hand it over to another. 
Ihave no doubt that the explanation 
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given by the hon. Member the Secretary 
to the Treasury will strike terror into 
the hearts of a large number of the 
ordnance surveyors of Southampton. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the year 
1890 will terminate ali their labours ; 
and that would probably throw a large 
number of most respectable men on the 
parish. That is the conclusion which 
may be drawn from the explanation we 
have heard to-night. I hope the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will say a word or 
two from which these men may draw 
some consolation. A large establish- 
ment has been set up, and a large body 
of men has been employed ; and I trust 
that these men may not be cast to the 
winds in 1890, more especially as we 
know that there are many counties in 
England where the survey already made 
requires revision. With regard to tho 
sale of maps being in the hands of 
Messrs. Stanford, I have no doubt that 
this firm are excellent agents, and that 
they do the best they possibly can to in- 
crease the sale of those maps; but so 
far as I myself am concerned, I am alto- 
gether opposed to all monopolies, and I 
think that if the difference between the 
25 per cent paid to the country agents 
and the 32} per cent paid to Messrs. 
Stanford were handed over to thecountry 
agents, we should make more out of the 
sale of our maps. I should very much 
like to know why maps should be sent 
from Southampton to London to Messrs. 
Stanford, where Messrs. Stanford re- 
ceive 33} per cent for selling them, and 
that some of them should be sent back 
from London to Southampton, where 
the agents receive only 25 per cent for 
selling them. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine): I desire to invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the Army Estimates 
are burdened with a large payment for 
the military pay of officers and soldiers 
employed on the survey. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s attention 
to the question before the Committee, 
which is one for a reduction of the 
Vote. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR : 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, I was keeping in 
view that Motion, by pointing out that 
the whole cost of the survey was not 
clearly shown, because of the military 
Votes bearing a large sum in the shape 
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of military pay to officers and men em- 
loyed, as these receive civil pay alone, 
fetes by the civil branch. A reference 
to the explanatory notes will show that 
the estimated amount of military pay 
of the 29 officers and 451 non-com- 
missioned officers and _ soldiers is 
£27,000 paid by the Army; whereas 
the Civil Estimates only bear £9,000 as 
remuneration, being only one-third of 
the charge borne by the Army Votes. 
This is a liability which ought not 
to be now thrown on the Army. I 
admit that the military pay has always | 
existed, but that arose by the accident 
of the great survey of this Kingdom 
having been initiated in 1786 by an 
Artillery officer, whose expenditure for 
the survey work, being very small, was 
defrayed by the Board of Ordnance, and 
on the duties of that Board being taken | 
over in 1855 by the Secretary of State | 
for War, the then system of paying staff | 
duties of the survey partly by er 
and partly by staff allowance continued | 
to be charged on the Army Votes. Fur- 
ther, in 1870, when Mr. Cardwell trans- 
ferred the survey to the Works Depart- 
ment from the War Office, the military 
pay, asat present, continued to be charged 
on the Army. That practice ought no 
longer to continue. The full pay and 
civil allowances now drawn by the mili- 
tary officers and men employed should all 
be charged in full on the Civil Estimates, 
because the work is for the people gene- 
rally, and not for the military Service. 
I therefore urge that the Oommittee 
should, before diminishing the present 
Estimate, be made aware that the Civil 
Estimates do not show the full cost of 
the survey. I may here mention the 
large cost of the survey. Last year we 
voted more than £250,000 for the opera- 
tions; whilst, 50 years ago, the sum 
voted was only £50,000. In 1870, under 
the War Office, it was increased to 
£120,000; on its transfer to the Works 
Department, it was raised by £30,000 ; 
Ps year by year, the cost has swelled 
up to the present charge of nearly five 
times what the sum was in 1835-6. Now 
that the survey is finished, and revision 
only needed, I submit that the charge 
should be cut down to £100,000, includ- 
ing buildings and salaries. 
Mr. HANBURY: I do not quite 
understand the position of the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury as to 
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this 25-inch survey, and I think 
the point is a most important one. 
I do not know whether there is 
any definite estimate for the 25-inch 
survey of Ireland. If there is not, 
I say that it is much more important to 
have this 25-inch survey begun for Ire- 
land at once than to have it continued in 
England, and I should be perfectly will- 
ing to a part of the English Vote being 
cut off, in order to facilitate this work in 
Ireland. Everyone can see that, in the 
present circumstances of Ireland, it is a 
most important matter that the survey 
of that country should be completed on 
the large scale. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The Committee 
should not lose sight of the monopoly 
of the sale of maps by Messrs. Stanford. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That point is not 
now in Order. There is a Motion before 
the Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
want to give another reason, which has 
not been submitted to the Committee by 
any of the Irish Members, why this 
survey in Ireland should be proceeded 
with. I do not wish to see the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), that the English survey 
should be stopped in order that the Irish 
one should be proceeded with, adopted. 
There are many counties in England 
that are already surveyed—25, I think ; 
but in Ireland there are no rural dis- 
tricts surveyed on the 25-inch scale, but 
only a few towns. I believe I am accu- 
rate in that statement. This work ought 
to be proceeded with. The 6-inch scale 
is going out of date. I have often gone 
over villages in Ireland with the 6-inch 
scale in my hand, and have been scarcely 
able to recognize the face of the country 
—the houses marked on the maps or the 
enclosures of the fields. In very many 
places new houses have sprung up and 
old ones have disappeared, and the 
boundaries of the fields are changed 
and scarcely recognizable. Nearly all 
the enclosures have been altered. Great 
changes, of course, have also taken place 
in England—greater if possible. I re- 
member, some years ago, going out with 
a surveying party from Sandhurst. We 
were looking for a certain road given 
on the map, and were unable to find 
it—that which was once a road being 
at that time occupied by growing 
trees. You must bear in mind that 
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these surveys in districts where rapid 
changes are taking place are only good 
for 40 or 50 years, at the expiration of 
which time it is necessary that they 
should be gone over again. It is, of 
course, easy to correct a map—much 
more easy to correct an old one than to 
prepare an entirely new one. The work 
of correcting the 25-inch survey will not 
cost as much as the original preparation 
of the 6-inch survey. As I have said, the 
6-inch scale is going out of date. It was 
a very good 6-inch survey up to date, 
and at one time no doubt was extremely 
useful; but it has long ceased to be so. 
We have a 6-inch map, that is very good 
so far as the geometrical lines are laid 
down; but the details are out of date and 
are useless for modern purposes. It is 
understood everywhere that the 25-inch 
scale survey is a thing that should be 
undertaken and not left on individual 
estates to private proprietors. Details 
are what are wanted in these matters, 
and on the small 6-inch scale map, it is 
perfectly impossible to show the details 
you want. Why, if you were to send 
up a map on the 6-inch scale to the Irish 
Board of Works, they would not even 
ask you to put in the small drains. You 
could not do it, the map would not hold 
them ; therefore you have to send in your 
maps with the word “ drains” written 
upon them here and there. I think it 
extremely desirable, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, that we should 
have a proper system of maps in Ireland, 
and I think we ought to receive an 
assurance that the 25-inch scale will be 
commenced for that country without 
delay. The cost of its preparation would 
be partly repaid by the sale of the 
maps, and we should not only have the 
satisfaction of possessing a large map, 
but we should have a map that was not 
out of date. 

Mr. JACKSON : If I may be allowed 
I should like to make a suggestion which 
may possibly have the effect of getting 
the Committee out of a difficulty. It is 
hardly possible that anyone could know 
the various details of every Vote in con- 
nection with so large a subject as this, 
and therefore I would ask a little 
patience from the Committee. I willdo 
the best I can in the matter, and on Re- 
port I will endeavour to make sugges- 
tions which will be received by hon. 
Members. I regret to say that I am 
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gard to this survey in Ireland which are 
put to me; but I will undertake this, 
that when the subject comes up on Re- 
port, I will be prepared to give the in- 
formation hon. Gentleman require. 
When the question comes up on the 
next hay will state what has been 
done, and what it is intended to do. 

Coroner NOLAN: Will the hon. 
Gentieman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) also be prepared .o state 
how many counties, besides the counties 
in England, are surveyed on the 25-inch 
scale ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I will. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Mr. 
Courtney, I admit that it is very unsatis- 
factory that we should have to come to 
anything like a judgment and go to a 
Division in the present incomplete state 
of our information ; but, Sir, 1 wish to 
point out that the advantage of raising 
the issue here is that we may have the 
matter discussed at a time when the 
House is really in a position, so far as 
regards the hour, of debating it satisfac- 
torily. The Report stage comes on at 
such an hour of the morning—1 or 2 
or 3 o’clock—that we never have any- 
thing like a satisfactory discussion upon 
it. But I quite admit the disadvantage 
under which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury is at present 
placed, and I will accede to his proposal 
and ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. But before doing so I wish to point 
out what the Government have done. 
They want to effect a reduction of the 
Vote. Well, they have made a reduc- 
tion of £36,000 from an item—C— 
which, if left alone, would have placed 
them in a position to proceed with the 
25-inch survey. By cutting down the 
Estimate they are no longer in the posi- 
tion in which they might have been to 
continue this work. But where they 
want money for England they have no 
hesitation at all in increasing an item 
from £5,000 to £15,000. I hope that 
before the Report the hon. Gentleman 
will be in a position to inform the House 
that the work will, somehow or other, 
be taken up. That is the very least 
that ought to be done, and any other 
course would be attended by very great 
disadvantage. I beg to withdraw my 
Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I would 
make an appeal to the Government, and 
suggest one reason why it is very de- 
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sirable that this 25-inch scale map 
should be put in hand as soon as pos- 
sible. The Government are now lending 
very large sums of money to individual 
holders of very small holdings, in order 
to enable them to buy out their land- 
lords. It is of the greatest importance 
that they should have large maps, so as 
to be able to define those small Roldings 
properly; for what otherwise happens 
is, that they take a particular piece of 
ground and find out afterwards that it 
is some other piece altogether. This is 
a matter which should be settled, in 
view of the system now in operation, 
and which is likely to extend, of the 
buying up of large tracts of land occu- 
pied by a large number of occupiers, 
some of them being in the occupation of 
holdings of a very small extent of acre- 
age. The parties who sell do not care, 
so long as they get their money, whether 
the Government will get it or not, and 
it is to the interest of the Government, 
far more than to the interest of the Irish 
people, that proper maps, on a con- 
siderable scale, should be made of these 
parts of Ireland. 

Sin JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I should like to know, 
Mr. Courtney, whether the Government 
are prepared to state now to the House 
that the 25-inch map for Ireland shall 
be commenced this year? It would be 
well if we could have an understanding 
on that point. 

Mr. JACKSON: I really am not in 
a position to say. I can only confess 
my ignorance and express my regret. I 
have, however, promised that in the 
Report stage I shall be prepared to 
make a statement on the subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s OCo., Birr): 
Certainly there can be no question that 
in Ireland it is absolutely necessary that 
every facility should be given for pro- 
curing these maps. I want to point out 
to the Secretary to the Treasury that at 
the present time we have in the Library 
of the House some of the finest surveys 
ever made in Ireland, and upon a very 
large scale indeed. They were made in 
1808 and 1811 by Mr. Griffiths. You 
cannot buy them anywhere. I tried 


last year to get a copy, but there was 
only one copy for sale, and that was an 
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incomplete copy. For that was de- 
manded £8 8s., which shows the value 
of the Report. Nothing would be 
more useful now than to have those 
surveys in our hands, and, if it were 
possible, the printed matter accompany- 
ing them also. I would suggest to the 
Secretary to the Treasury that, as the 
larger surveys which we ought to have, 
and which he has caraland us, cannot 
be in our hands for some time, he might 
let us have a reprint of those old surveys. 
The cost would be very small indeed—it 
would come in under the expenditure 
here—with the methods of copying 
prints which they have now—and that 
would be invaluable for our purpose, 
and much cheaper than anything else. 
Perhaps he could let us have these. 
And now one word about the monopoly 
of Mr. Stanford. The reason assigned 
by the Government to-day, and the 
reason which was assigned for granting 
the monopoly originally. was that it was 
a means of increasing the circulation of 
maps in the country. But, asa matter 
of fact, from the day Mr. Stanford ob- 
tained the monopoly in 1886 until now, 
the circulation of the maps has de- 
creased, and it has gone down as much as 
10 or 15 per cent. The Government said, 
when the monopoly was granted, that it 
was better to put the maps in the hands 
ofsomebody who had agencies allover the 
country,s that would spread them over 
the country; but they forgot that it is not 
to the interest of Mr. Stanford to sell 
these maps at all. Mr. Stanford sells 
his own maps, and if you will go to his 
agencies you will find you can get any 
number of his maps ready on hand; but 
there is a considerable difficulty about 
getting the official maps. He only gets 
a percentage commission on the sale of 
the official maps, while on his own maps 
he, of course, gets the entire profit. 
Another point was mentioned by the 
Secretary to the Treasury. He said that 
Mr. Stanford paid a royalty to the Go- 
vernment of £500 a-year. That does 
not appear on the Estimates. I do not 
think Mr. Stanford does pay it; but if 
he does it should appear on the Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I think there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction about this monopoly, and I 
should like to know how long it is to 
last ? 
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borne): One word about this survey in 
connection with mines. I do not know 
—I ask for information—as to whether 
the 25-inch scale applies to the Geologi- 
cal Survey as well as to the ordinary 
survey ? If not, it would be desirable to 
have it so apply to the mineralogical 
maps of the country—it would greatly 
assist those who have any connection 
with mines. In America, the survoy of 
minerals in all the principal States is on 
a scale of completeness quite unknown 
in this country; and it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the development of 
our mineral industries if we could have 
some scheme set on foot which would 
enable us to have a really good survey of 
mines and lodes of the different geo- 
logical formations. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That would come under the Geological 
Survey Commissioners Vote. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co. Mid.): I 


want an explanation of a certain item in 


this Vote, and I call attention to the sum 


under Sub-head 2, letter C. We find, 
practically speaking, that this year there 
has been a decrease in the pay of 
the several assistants, meresmen, and 
labourers amounting to the sum of 
£36,722. Well, now, Sir, I want to 
hear a little more about that. We find 
at the present time, with a Conservative 
Government in power, that probably for 
reasons of their own, which I will not 
debate, but merely touch upon en passant, 
there is a certain amount of economy to 
be practised. But it is begun at the 
wrong end. 

Mr. JACKSON: I can explain that 
inamoment. The reason why that de- 
crease has taken place is because the 
survey is coming toan end. These men 
have, therefore, been discharged. But 
we have started a new revision so as to 
employ a portion of them.. 

Dr TANNER: If that is the case, I 
will try and point out to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he will kindly grant me his 
attention, what ought to be done. It is 
not by cutting down the pay of these 
unfortunate labourers, wing people, 
that he will really bring about tke 
economy which he has certainly intended 
to try and get, but by commencing at 
the other end—at the commencement of 
the chapter—and cutting down the large 
sums granted to the superior individuals. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- | —those fine gentlemen who live at home 


Commutation. 


at ease, and who are not workers work- 
ing for their daily bread. Those are the 
people whose salaries should be cut 
down. I would not call attention to 
this were it not for the fact that in the 
course of these Estimates submitted to 
us day after day, we find practically on 
all occasions that it is the poor people 
—these labourers, assistants, &c., 
whose salaries are being attacked. Of 
course, I can quite understand the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury rising in his place and stating that 
the survey is nearly at anend. Well, 
Sir, even if it is entirely at an end, we 
have heard in the course of the remarks 
made from these Benches on the oppo- 
site side of the House this afternoon a 
variety of reasons why there should be a 
fresh survey taken. We have been told, 
in connection with these ordnance maps 
which have hitherto been supplied in 
Ireland, that they have been found to be 
totally inadequate to the present state of 
affairs. We have been told, Sir, practi- 
cally—and I am glad to see that the hon. 
Gentleman is now paying some little 
attention to what 1 am saying—that 
these maps are inadequate. But, Sir, 
if the maps are to be supplied as they 
should be, this staff should not be cut 
down. On the contrary, the staff should 
be kept on; and, Mr. Courtney, in a 
period of pressure like that which we are 
at present passing through there should 
certainly be— 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report Progress. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-mor- 
row. 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again upon /riday. 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES (UNITED 
KINGDOM). 

Copy presented,—of Shipping Casual- 
ties which occurred in the United King- 
dom from Ist July 1884 to 30th June 
1885, &c. [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TITHES COMMUTATION. 


Return presented,—of all Tithes com- 
muted and apportioned under the Acts 
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for the Commutation of Tithes [Ad-| and net receipts, the number of passen- 
dress 30th June; Viscount Wolmer]} ; to | gers conveyed, and the number of miles 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. run by cars, during the year ended the 
[No. 214. ] | 30th day of June 1887; together with 
| the rumber of horses, engines, and cars 
TRAMWAYS (STREET AND ROAD). |at that date (in continuation of Par- 
Return ordered, “of Street and Road , liamentary Paper, No. 14, Session 2, 
Tramways authorized by Parliament, 1886).”—( Baron Henry De Worms.) 
showing the amount of capital autho-| Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
rized, paid up, and expended, the length | ypon the Table, and to be printed. 
of Tramway authorized, and the length [No. 215. | 
open for the public conveyance of passen- | ' , 
gers, down to the 30th day of June 1887 ; | House adjourned at five — 
the gross receipts, working expenditure, ' ceeeiatenens 


rINDEX. 
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